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| | MAN OF THE DECADE: An impresario of calculated 

| | disorder named Mikhail Sergeyevich Gorbachev 

The 1980s came to an end in what seemed like a magic act. The shell of an 

old world cracked, but a new order remained to be built. > A master politician, 
Gorbachev could win election in many countries, but probably not his own. | 
> The Soviet threat isn’t what it used to be—and maybe never was. | 
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UNITED STATES: Target—Noriega. 38 
George Bush sends troops into Panama in the 

largest American military operation since Viet Nam 
The invasion marks the latest stage in Bush’s effort to transform himself 
from someone afraid of doing “something dumb” into a bold Chief 
Executive. > The drive against the Panama Defense Forces seemed to go 
well enough, but the strongman was hard to snare. 


WORLD: Exit the last Stalinist, pursued bya 48 
furious nation. Rumania’s Nicolae Ceausescu falls 
from power after a week of bloody demonstrations 

His troops fired on demonstrators; days later, Ceausescu had to flee for 
his life after a Bucharest crowd rose up against him. > Fernando Collor 
de Mello, a crusading conservative, becomes Brazil's first popularly 
elected President in nearly three decades. 


BUSINESS: The past decade brought growth, 54 
avarice and an anything-goes attitude. But the 

'SOs will be a time to fix up, clean up and pay up 
Remember those old jokes about the good news and the bad news? Well, 
the good news on the economic front is that most of us survived the 
money-money-money decade of the 1980s very nicely, thank you. The 
bad news is that we face appalling bills to be paid in the 1990s. 
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ETHICS: Do you recall Abscam? 60 
PERENNI cum How about the Hitler diaries? TIME takes a 
° WORLD backward glance at the scandals of the '80s 
т A remembrance of fakes, cheats and stings past. Among them: rogue 
Marine Lieut. Colonel Oliver North taking the Fifth, sprinter Ben 
Johnson taking steroids, and Pentagon procurement officers taking the 
U.S. to the cleaners. 


TECHNOLOGY: What a difference a decade 65 
makes! And so do compact-disc players, cellular 
phones, fax machines, personal computers . . . 

Can you imagine a world without videocassette recorders? Wireless 
remote control? Or Nintendo? A look at ten years’ worth of the electronic 
wizardry that has transformed the way we live, work, entertain, find love 
and put people on hold. 


CYNTHIA JOHNSON 
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know it's Gorbachev. Who else could 
it be?" How many times we have f 
heard those words in the past few months | 
from friends and colleagues—even a few 
competitors—trying to guess ош annual 
secret. While the choice of the Soviet Pres-- 
ident may not astonish many readers, one 
aspect of the decision was a bigger secret 
than usual. Among ourselves, we referred 
to it as “the D factor.” Instead of naming 
Mikhail Gorbachev Man of the Year for 
1989, we decided to designate him Man of 
the Decade. The only precedent for such a 
departure from the Y word occurred at the 
end of 1949, when Winston Churchill was 
'TrME's Man of the Half-Century. 
Since 1927, when TIME named Charles 
Lindbergh its first Man of the Year, the 
guiding principle has been to identify the 
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Talbott and O'Hara-Forster 
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person who, for better or for worse, has 


had the most impact on the year's 


events. And we stress: for 


better or for worse. The Man of the Year is not our version of 
the Nobel Peace Prize nor an attempt at canonization. It is 
a news judgment. Some subjects have been men of peace, like 
the Mahatma Gandhi (1930) and Martin Luther King Jr. 
(1963). Others have been evil, like Joseph Stalin (1939 and 
1942) and Adolf Hitler (1933). We have also had several Women 
of the Year, including Queen Elizabeth II and, for 1986, Presi- 


Abigger secret than usual— 
4the D factor" 


dent Corazon Aquino of the Philippines, 

This year, as world attention ricocheted 
from the stirrings of democracy in the 
U.S.S.R. to the massacre in Beijing and the | 
peaceful revolts in Eastern Europe, it be. | 
came clear that we were witnessing a se- 
quence of events that began well before 
1989 and whose impact would extend into 
the next decade, perhaps the next century, 
Somehow, confining our choice to 1989 
seemed inadequate, and thus we named 
Gorbachev Man of the Decade. The proj- 
ect was coordinated by editor at large 
Strobe Talbott and Brigid O’Hara-Forster, 
chief researcher of the World section. 

It is Gorbachev's second appearance. 
He was Man of the Year for 1987, when he 
emerged as a symbol of hope for a new 
kind of Soviet Union. He is only the third 


non-American to have been so designated 


more than once. One was Churchill, who was also Man of the | 


Year for 1940. The other two were; like Gorbachev, communists: 
Stalin and China's Deng Xiaoping (1978 and 1985). Will Gorba- 
chev make it again? Stay with us as we embark on a new decade 
that promises to be anything but dull. 
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BRUSSELS. The land where 
cartoonists Hergé (Georges 
Rémi) created Tintin and 
Peyo (Pierre Culliford) intro- 
duced Les Schtroumpfs—or 
the Smurfs, as they're known 
to English-language readers— 
has just opened the Belgian 
Center for Comic Strip Art. 
Highlights include a 13,000- 
volume comic-book library, 
original comic-strip drawings 
and a comics-oriented art- and 
bookshop. Open every day ex- 
cept Monday, 10 to 6. 


PISA. For months now, Italy's 

Minister for Public Works has 
been inclined to close the city's 
ever more Leaning Tower in 
the interest of public safety, 
even though some experts be- 
lieve the 177-ft., all-marble, 
Romanesque structure will not 


9 Traveler's Advisory à 


topple for another century. 
Last week Pisa's mayor finally 
acceded to shutting down the 
bell tower for three months 
starting Jan. 7, in order to stabi- 
lize some of the building's mar- 
ble columns and repair other 
structural damage. During the 
hiatus, visitors to Pisa can ad- 
mire two other leaning towers 
at the churches of San Michele 
degli Scalzi and San Nicola. 


| IDDLE EAST 


IRAN. Members of Tehran's 
revolutionary government have 


| said Iranis seeking to rekindle 


tourism, a virtually moribund 
industry. Its objective: to boost 
much needed foreign-exchange 
earnings. Conceding to Muslim 
fundamentalist pressure, how- 
ever, officials have added that 
restrictions on foreigners 
would include segregated 


swimming, mandatory head 
scarves and body-covering 
capes for women and a ban on 
alcohol. Planners of the new 
tourist campaign anticipate 
that their principal target audi- 
ence, at least in the beginning, 
is likely to be composed of So- 
viet Muslims. : 


HONG KONG. Dec. 30 has 
been dubbed “Easy Dialing 
Day,” but visitors are warned 
that the crown colony’s forth- 
coming changeover to a digita- 
lized switching system could 
be more complicated than 
that. Six- or seven-digit home, 
business and fax numbers for 
some 2.2 million customers 
will drop their familiar prefix- 
es—3 for Kowloon, 5 for Hong 
Kong Island and the outlying 
islands and 0 for the New Ter- 


ritories. In the new order of 
things, all six-digit numbers 
will absorb their area codes to 
become seven-digit numbers. 
Seven-digit numbers will drop 
their area-code prefixes to be- 
come simple seven-digit num- 
bers. For directory informa- 
tion, you can still dial 108. 


ORTH 
AMERICA 


MILWAUKEE. Who doesn't 
love dinosaurs? Fossilphiles 
can now watch the on-site as- 
sembly of the remains of a tor- 
osaurus, or bull lizard, at the 


Public Museum, a popular nat- : 


ural history center. The stony 
skeleton, an estimated 65 mil- 
lion to 75 million years old, 
was unearthed in the Montana 
badlands in 1981. Visitors can 
chat with experts working on 
the project, ўр will take 
about a year to cymplete. 
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. Letters 


«The Filipino 
political élite 
should 
remember it is 
there to run a 
country and not 
to fulfill 
personal 
ambitions." 


Julie Ai, Hong Kong 


шу dn haus ; 
Иш a PAY noA 


Coup plotters must realize that if they 
succeed in bringing down President Cora- 
zon Aquino, they will have to contend with 
Filipino People Power [Dec. 11]. 

Robert Salapantan 
Bremen, West Germany 


The Aquino government's corruption 
and the Filipinos' discontent will result in 
another rebellion. Americans, give us a 
break and mind your own business. 

Cynthia Schmiedlechner 
Salzburg 


President Aquino's decision to request 
American military aid during the recent at- 
tempted coup was not made in a moment 
of panic. Rathgé, it was arrived at after 
calm delibera br and evaluation. The gov- 


ernment and y eople of the Philippines will 
always be тае for America's help and 
се ME rs a 
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With Jyske Bank's Invest-Loan 
you can invest up to four times your 
own capital and increase your return. 
You borrow in a low-interest cur- 
rency and invest in high-interest cur- 
rencies. In 1988 most of our Invest- 
Loan customers had a 30 - 40% 
return on their own capital. 
You cannot expect that return 
every year. Depending on mar- 
ket conditions, your final 
yield will increase or de- 
crease so you must not be 
financially dependent on 
it. The Invest-Loan is to ›, 
be regarded as a long- { 


term investment. 
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Private Banking (International) 
Vesterbrogade 9, 

DK-1501 Copenhagen V., 
Denmark. 

Tel.: +45 31 21 22 22 
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Private Banking 


Jyske Bank offers 
various types of in- 
vestment includ- 
ing high-yielding 
accounts in all 
major currencies, 
Euro bonds and 
shares. 
You will enjoy the 
following: 
@ no tax liability in 
Denmark or Switzerland 
on most investments 
e low charges 
@ professional service 
Jyske Bank is an international 
bank with customers all over 
the world. 
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TIME Subscription Service Form 


Г] Moving? Check this box. Add 
your magazine label and name 
and address below. Airmail to: 
TIME Magazine 

Central Post Office Box 88, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


Г] Subscribing? Check this box. 
Also check: t new ог Û renew- 
al. Give name and address be- 


Please attach magazine label here, list new ad- 
dress below, and mail six to eight weeks before 
you move. If you are receiving duplicate copies of 
TIME, please send both labels. Or if you have a 
question about your subscription, attach label 
here and clip this form to your letter. 


ow. Mail coupon with payment 
according to list below. 


Name (first) (BLOCK LETTERS, please) (last) 
Address 
City Country Postcode š 


Em 71 


Subscription rates and remitting addresses. 


CHINA (1 yr, РЕС 416.00), TIME Magazine, 31/F 
Eos! Tower, Bond Centre, 89 Queensway, Hong 
Kong. Tel: 5-8446626 

HONG KONG (! yr, HK $520), TIME Mogazine, 
31/F East Tower, Bond Centre, 89 Queensway, 
Hong Kong. Те!5-8446626 

INDIA (1 yr, Rs 988), TIME Magazine А/С 18H 
Magozines Services, Eruchshow Building, 1st 
Floor, 249, Dr. Dadabho! Nooroji Rood, Bom- 
bay 400001 

INDONESIA (1 yr, Rp 102,960), PT. Sarana 
Gunung Agung, Time Mogazine, Tromo! Pos 
3465, Jokorta 10002 

JAPAN (1 yr, 17,407 yen [16.900 ~ 507 yen for 
tox], TIME Magozine, Centra! Post Office Box 88, 


Tokyo 109-91, Tel: 03-947-4155 


KOREA |! yr, Won 57,200), с/о Universo! Publi- 
cations Agency Ltd., C P.O. Box 1 380, Seoul Tel: 
734-7611 


(Payment must accompany erder.) 


MALAYSIA (1 ут, MS 143), TIME Magozine Ser- 
vices SDN BHD, 2nd Floor Wismo Detvk Hooi 
You Chee, 89.9! Jolan Bukit Binteng, 55100 
Kuo!o Lumpur, Malaysio 

MYANMAR (1 yr, USS 40), S.P.P S. (NEWS), Sto- 
tonery, Printing ond Photogrephic Stores Trod- 
ing, Р.О. Box 1387, Yangon, Myanmar 

NEPAL (1 yr, N 881,482), с/о Sendesh Griho, 
69-A Bongemud^o, Ka'^mandu-12. Tel: 222503 
PAKISTAN (? yr, Rs 988), c/o Poradise Subscrip- 
tion Agency, 112 Depot Lines, Ѕсадог, Korechi- 
74460 Pokiston. Tel: 710339.71 4874 (Please 
enclose decieretion tha? totol amount spent this 
year, including this order, for foreign books end 
magozines ^os ^a! exceeded Ёз! 0.000 
PHILIPPINES {1 yr, Peso 1.248), c/o Pruden- 
tial Bank, Malate Bronch, Son Morin Building, 
1540 A, Mabini Cor, Pedro Gil, Ermita, Metro 
Manilo, Philippines 


SINGAPORE (1 yr, 55 122.20), TIME int'l Inc. 
Singapore, 108 Robinson Rd., #05-00 GMG 
Bldg. Singopere 0106, Republic of Singapore 
SRI LANKA (1 yr, Rs 1,248), c/o Bank of Ceyion, 
Р.О. Вох 241, Colombo 

TAIWAN (1 уг, NT$ 2964), TIME International 
Inc. Teiwan Branch), Fl. 9 No, 24 Section 1, Non. 
King Eastern Rood, 10407 Торе, Taiwan R.O.C. 
THAILAND (1 yr, 8 1,560), TIME Intemational 
Inc. 3rd Floor, Shinawatra Building, 94 Sukhumvit 
23, Bangkok 107 10, Thailand. Tei: 258-0281 юз 
U.S. MILITARY PERSONNEL (1 yr, USS 57.20], 
TIME Mogarine, Central Post Office Box 88, To- 
kyo, јороп 

0.5. TERRITORJES (1 y7, USS 52.70). TIME 
Mogozine, Central P.O. Box 88, Tokyo 100-91 
ALL OTHER COUNTRIES (! yr, USS 57.20), 
TIME Magazine, Central Post Office Box 88, To- 
kyo, Jopon 9001 
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recognize it as a fine display of your com- 
mitment to democracy. However, honor 
and credit should be given to the loyal Phil- 
ippine officers and troops who bore the 
brunt of crushing the coup. U.S. assistance 
was availed of only as it was needed. 
Emmanuel Pelaez 
Philippine Ambassador to the U.S. 
Washington 


The rebels and opposition can't blame 
all the social injustice and corruption on 
Aquino's government. They must stop tak- 
ing sides. The Filipino political élite should 
remember it is there to run a country and 
not to fulfill personal ambitions. 

Julie Ai 
Hong Kong 


Asa Filipino, I beseech Aquino to form 
a government of reconciliation to solve the 
problems that bedevil the country. If her 
administration and its political opponents 
continue their destructive behavior, the 
economic development and the living stan- 
dard of the Philippines will suffer, and fu- 
ture generations of Filipinos will lose their 
opportunity for a better life. 
Eugene V. Corazo 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Building a New World 


Mikhail Gorbachev announced the end 
of the cold war at the Malta summit [Dec. 
11], but he and President Bush failed to 
mention that the next major confrontation, 
1 the trade war, is already under way. Will 
| the U.S. and the Soviet Union emerge as 
| uneasy allies again in a common effort to 
) contain Germany and Japan? 

John Hansen-Flaschen 
Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 


| What different East-West relations my 

| children will experience in the 1990s! 

| Gary Gray 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


Hearken to the Europeans' resounding 
acclamation: Gorby! Gorby! Gorby! 

Darol Streib 

Bellingham, Wash. 


| 
| 
| 


Mother Teresa's Qualities 


There is enough in your interview with 
Mother Teresa to challenge and convict 
any of us [Dec. 4]. But her comment on 
abortion—“If a mother can kill her own 
child, then what is left of the West to be de- 
stroyed?"—leaps off the page. Champions 
of women's rights need to understand that 
protection of the unborn is not synony- 
mous with oppression of women. 
Lynette and Mark Hunt 

Fair Oaks, Calif. 
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KLM took off in 1919 and has ê 


building its worldwide network ever nn t 


Brick by brick. \ | 
Bridging more than i destinat. 


It's too bad that Mother Teresa cannot 
| | view other religions as being as valid and as 
‚ | authentic as her own Roman Catholicism. 
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in 76 countries. 
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tized “by Arya Samaj Е fidation Chehnal 4û Sono Ee 
à УУ Ai d b t Her holier-than-thou attitude toward Hin- 
n duism, Buddhism, Islam and Judaism 
CARNE A ; smacks of bigotry and condescension. 
4 d 4 Daniel Bloom 
i i | Juneau, Alaska 
Amiga Amigos 


You liken Commodore's Amiga per- 
› ; | sonal computer to “ап aging star" with a 
A "fading image" [Oct. 30], but open-minded 
Алт : ; computer people know it is the most cre- 
atively designed of all PCs, suffering only 
because its brain-dead rivals had more ef- 
fective marketing muscle. Now that the 
4 company is taking steps to remedy this, you 
take a cheap shot at its efforts. 
| John Boylan 
| Los Angeles 


| Peaceful Switzerland 
г Ay : | Why didn't you title your article “The 
үе T | | Swiss Vote for Peace" instead of “The 
E. | | Swiss Army Gets Knifed" [Dec. 11]? Al- 
though we lost, many of us voted to abolish 
the Swiss military and engage in an active 
policy of peace. To stop preparing for war 
- is only a first step toward peace. We hope 
м : other countries will better our record. 
A Robin Mockli 
| Mies, Switzerland 


but it is reassuring that most Swiss are will- 
ing to defend our beautiful country. 
Edmund Mueller 
| Y 2% ш 1 Division Commander, Swiss Army (ret.) 
| 1 | Oberwichtrach, Switzerland 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| Security policy reforms are necessary, 
| 
| 


Coalyard Kids 


i k^ 4 „4 2 You describe children in Soweto who 

ond ЖАЙ eA work in coalyards, and seem to hold apart- 

w ый кй а heid responsible [Dec. 4]. Yet this situa- 
\ L tion is more likely the result of economic 
sanctions against South Africa. The state- 
| ment that South Africa is a nation “where 


white wealth stands in stark contrast to 
j | black poverty" is an oversimplification. 

1 John Fetter 
Bryanston, South Africa 


| 
| 
| I am black and poor. I want apartheid 
dead as much as all my people do, but I feel 
| your article created false impressions. The 
i jl fact is, the children’s boss is black. The coa- 
y lyard kids didn't have to quit school. 
E Through hard and honest work over week- 
» ends and holidays, I managed to stay in 
to т Tu school. There are street kids in every coun- 
ғ try. Why single out South Africa? 
; | John Temba 
| Soweto, South Africa 
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Staying On 
In Africa 


A decade after independence, | 
much of the old life endures 


BY JOHN BORRELL 

n African waiter in a carefully pressed 
A gray tunic is serving postprandial cof- 
fee to a group of white farmers and busi- 
nessmen in the drawing room of the Ha- 
rare Club, four floors of Old World, wood- 
paneled elegance overlooking a square 
crowded with jacaranda trees in the heart 
of Zimbabwe's capital. Other club mem- 
bers, also white and wearing 
the obligatory tie and jacket, 
are stretched out in green 
leather armchairs drawn up 
aroynd tables on which are 
scattered week-old London 
newspapers and glossy maga- 
zines advertising antiques and 
country estates in faraway Brit- 
ain. On one wall hangs a large 
oil painting of Cecil Rhodes, 
the 19th century British gold 
and diamond magnate who in- 
spired white settlement north 
of the Limpopo river and after 
whom the old Rhodesia was 
named. 

“It’s miraculous, bloody 
miraculous," says Bill Ferris, 
an investment adviser, as he 
casts his eyes about a room 
where much of the form, if not 
the substance, of the past is 
carefully maintained by the 
club's overwhelmingly white 
membership. “Ten years ago, 
just before independence, we 
were all really worried about the future. I 
wouldn't have believed that things would 
be as good as they are today." 

That Zimbabwe's white minority— 
about 100,000 in a population of 9 mil- 
lion—retains so many of the comfortable 
trappings of its former colonial life is in 
large part a tribute to President Robert 
Mugabe. Having come to power in 1980 af- 
ter British-supervised elections brought to 
an end a bitter seven-year war for indepen- 


dence that уте some 40,000 lives, Mu- 


gabe opted fof reconciliation rather than 
confrontation’ While a magnanimous po- 
litical move, & was also highly pragmatic: 


Scene 


Harare, Zimbabwe 


cmm 


the whites possessed both the skills and the 
capital that helped make Rhodesia one of 
the most prosperous countries in Africa. 
Not all the whites were wooed by the 
Mugabe policy. More than half the pre- 
independence white population of just 
over 200,000 left quietly within the first 
years of independence. Some tried life 
abroad and then returned; among those 
who stayed, some might still like to start 


Time seems to stand still: lawn bowling at a club in Harare 


“It’s bloody miraculous. Ten years ago 
. . . I wouldn't have believed that things 
would be as good as they are today." 


dle class has moved into areas that were 
once exclusively white. 

Some of the affluence is visible on race 
days at the Borrowdale track on the out- 
skirts of Harare. Cigar smoke hangs in the 
air in the members' dining room, where 
men in dark suits and women in summer 
dresses, pearls and high-heel shoes take af- 
ternoon tea served by uniformed stewards. 
“There was a slump immediately after 
independence, a definite lack of confi- 
dence," says general manager Allan Wors- 
ley, “but things have really picked up late- 
ly." In the background, a crisp voice makes 
an appeal over the loudspeaker system: 
*Will the owner of a blue Rolls-Royce Sil- 
ver Cloud blocking the tradesmen's en- | 
trance please remove his vehicle?" 

Few whites are as affluent as that, but 
most still observe some of the rituals of the 
past. Across the city, at the 
Harare Sports Club, three 
tanned matrons have drawn up 
wicker chairs on the clubhouse 
veranda to watch a cricket 
match. Only one of the 22 play- 
ers on the manicured green is 
black. “It’s 115 for 2. We are 
doing quite well,” says Marjo- 
tie McDougall, 72, who of 
course is rooting for the home 
team. 

If time seems to stand still 
on an afternoon at the Harare 
Sports Club, both atmosphere 
and prices are frozen in time 
at the Rhodes Hotel in the 
Nyanga mountains, 140 miles 
from the capital. Ties and jack- 
ets are a must at dinner, a 
six-course affair served by 
blue-liveried waiters іп a room 
that was once used by Cecil 
Rhodes. 

Starting with Imperial soup 
and moving on through 


SIANLI 8r--aano sino? 


anew elsewhere if they could transfer their | 


assets abroad more easily than is now pos- 
sible. But few of those who remained, 
though they may grumble about everything 
from high prices to crime, seem to regret 
their decision. 

The wealthier urban whites still main- 


tain three-servant, two-car, one-swim- | 


ming-pool or -tennis-court households on 
tree-filled streets in suburbs with names 
like Mount Pleasant and Highlands, and 
even those of modest means can afford 


household help. Zimbabwe's 4.000 white | 


farmers have probably never been better 
off. In the meantime, a growing black mid- 


| 
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courses of fried fillets of bream 
and chicken Malay, a diner may have ex- 
hausted his taste buds before the main 
course—roast sirloin of beef and York- 
shire pudding. A port-wine trifle with 
cream and a cheese board are still to come. 
If the fare is somewhat heavy, the check is 
remarkably light: just $7 a head, tea or cof- 
fee included. “We try to maintain both tra- 
ditions and standards," says host Mike 
Wicksteed. 

Rhodes, whose portrait hangs on the 
dining-room wall, would approve. More 
important, so do President Mugabe and a 
black government that practices magna- 
nimity and moderation. 


The Unlikely - 
Patron 
of Change - 


BY LANCE MORROW tx 


he 1980s came to an end in what 

seemed like a magic act, performed on 

a world-historical stage. Trapdoors flew 

open, and whole regimes vanished. The 

shell of an old world cracked, its black 

iron fragments dropping away, and 
something new, alive, exploded into the air in a 
flurry of white wings. 

Revolution took on a sort of electronic light- 
ness of being. A crowd of half a million Czechoslo- 
vaks in Wenceslas Square would powder into elec- 
trons, stream into space at the speed of light, 
bounce off a satellite and shoot down to recombine 
in millions of television images around the planet. 

The transformation had a giddy, hallucina- 
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tory quality, its surprises tumbling out night. after night. The 
wall that divided Berlin and sealed an international order crum- 
bled into souvenirs. The cold war, which seemed for so long 
part of the permanent order of things, was peacefully decon- 
structing before the world's eyes. After years of numb change- 
lessness, the communist world has come alive with an energy 
and turmoil that have taken on a bracing, potentially anarchic 
life of their own. Not even Stalinist Rumania was immune. 

The magician who set loose these forces isa career party func- 
tionary, faithful communist, charismatic politician, international 
celebrity and impresario of calculated disorder named Mikhail 
Sergeyevich Gorbachev. He calls what he is doing—and permit- 
ting—a revolution. His has (so far) been a bloodless revolution, 
without the murderous, conspiratorial associations that the word 
has carried in the past. In novel alliance with the glasnost of world 
communications, Gorbachev became the patron of change: Big 
Brother's better twin. His portraits, like icons at a saint's-day fes- 
tival, waved amid a swarm of Czechs. The East German young 
chanted “Gorby! Gorby!” to taunt the police. 

The world has acquired simultaneously more freedom and 
more danger. At the beginning of the age of exploration, a navi- 
gator’s map would mark unknown portions of the great ocean 
with the warning HERE BE MONSTERS. Gorbachev knows about 
the monsters, about the chaos he may have to struggle across, a 
chaos that he even helped to create. 

The potential for violence, and even for the disintegration of 
the Soviet order, is enormous. The U.S.S.R. is a vast amalgam of 
nationalities that have always been restive under the imperial So- 
viet system. To mix the politics of openness and the economics of 
scarcity is a messy and dangerous experiment. 

Gorbachev and his reformist allies in Eastern Europe have 
managed to suppress at least one monster—the state’s capacity for 
terrible violence against its citizens. The Chinese and, until last 
week, the Rumanians were not so lucky. The Chinese students car- 
ried portraits of the Soviet leader, and they were shouting, “In 
Russia they have Gorbachev; in China we have whom?” The yin 
and yang of 1989: tanks vs. glasnost, the dead hand of the past vs. 
Gorbachev's vigorous, risky plunge into the future. Gorbachev isa 
hero for what he would not do—in fact, could not do, without tear- 
ing out the moral wiring of his ambitions for the future. In that 
sense, as in so many others, the fallen Rumanian tyrant Nicolae 
Ceausescu played the archvillain. 

Gorbachev has been a powerful, increasingly symbolic pres- 
ence in the world’s imagination since he first came to power in 
1985. But what exactly does he symbolize? Change and hope fora 
stagnant system, motion, creativity, an amazing equilibrium, a gift 
for improvising a stylish performance as he hang glides across an 
abyss. Mikhail Gorbachev, superstar: the West went predictably 
overboard in what one skeptic called its “Gorbasms.” 

But Gorbachev and his program of perestroika are far less 
popular at home. Estée Lauder and Christian Dior opened exclu- 
sive shops on Gorky Street. Meanwhile, soap, sugar, tea, school 
notebooks, cigarettes, sausage and other meats, butter, fruits and 
vegetables, and even matches are scarce. Only rubles are plenti- 
ful. As Alexis de Tocqueville wrote in his treatise on the French 
Revolution, “The most perilous moment for a bad government is 
when it seeks to mend its ways. Only consummate statecraft can 
enable a king to save his throne when, after a long spell of oppres- 
sive tule, he sets to improving the lot of his subjects.” Chaos rides 
in on rising expectations. 

Right now, in the dead of the Russian winter, Gorbachev may 
have reached his own most dangerous moment. Nonetheless, 
with remarkable imagination and daring, he has embarked on a 
course, perhaps now irreversible, that is reshaping the world. He 
is trying to transform a government that was not just bad or inept 

but inherently destructive, its stupidity regularly descending into 
evil. He has been breaking up an old bloc to make way for a new 
Europe, altering the relationship of the Soviet empire with the 


angotri 


rest of the world and changing the nature of the empire itself. p | 


has made possible the end of the cold war and diminished th! bition 


danger that a hot war will ever break out between the superpoy | 
ers. Because he is the force behind the most momentous events, 
the ’80s and because what he has already done will almost Cl 
tainly shape the future, Mikhail Gorbachev is TIME's Man of th, 


Decade. | 
Some people regard Gorbachev as à hero because they be! 


lieve he is presiding over the demise of a loathsome ideology, By, € 


he does not mean to abolish communism. On the contrary, || 
wants to save it by transforming it. The supreme leader of 4| 


atheistic state was baptized as a child. Now, in a sense, Gorbache| - 


means to accomplish the salvation of an entire society that he 
gone astray. Yet he has not found an answer to the question о 
how communism can be redeemed and still be communism. | 

Gorbachev is playing Prospero in a realm ruled by Caliban fo, 
the past 72 years. He aspires not merely to correct the “deforma, 
tions of socialism,” as he calls the legacies of Stalinism and the jp. 
competences of centralized economic planning. Gorbachev’s am: 


Revolution took 
on an electronic 
lightness of 
being, a quality 
of hallucination. 
The cold war 
deconstructed, 
and the Berlin 
Wall crumbled 
at last into 
souvenirs. 


IMAGES OF GORBACHEV 
PROLIFERATE DURING 
HIS VISIT TO BONN IN 
JUNE 1989 
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elt. p 
ed jh, bition is more comprehensive: to repair deformations of the 
PON Russian political character that go back centuries. The Renais- 


|sance and Enlightenment never arrived in Russia. Feudalism 


entso! 
st сү, lived on, and endures now in the primitive authoritarianism ofthe 


of th, Soviet system. | | 
| Sigmund Freud once said that human self-esteem received 
ley p, three great blows from science. First, Copernicus proved that the 
ey. By earth is not the center of the universe. Then Darwin showed that 
ary, j| man is not organically superior to animals; and finally, psycho- 
analysis asserted that man is not “master in his own house.” The 
self-esteem of Soviet communism suffered all three blows at once 
but lumbered on for years in a dusk of denial. Despite the preten- 
sions of Marx and Lenin, the system that bears their name is man- 
Ч ifestly not the ordained design of history, not superior to all oth- 
ers, and not even the master of its own house. 

Mikhail Gorbachev is the Copernicus, Darwin and Freud of 
¦ communism all wrapped in one. He wants his fellow citizens— 
|! and his comrades—at last to absorb this trinity of disillusion- 
M ments and reconcile themselves into a whole and modern society. 


Щщ 
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The November day before he met with the Pope in Rome (not 
the least of the year’s astonishments), Gorbachev said, “We need 
4 revolution of the mind.” The metaphysics of global power has 
changed. Markets are now more valuable than territory, informa- 
tion more powerful than military hardware. For many years, the 
Soviets lived in paranoid isolation, fearful of Western culture (an 
old Russian tradition) and estranged from it in somewhat the way 
that Ayatullah Khomeini’s Iranians quarantined themselves from 
the secular poisons of the West. Peasant cultures shrink from for- 
eign contamination. 

Gorbachev is a sort of Zen genius of survival, a nimble per- 
former who can dance a side step, a showman and manipulator of 
reality, a suave wolf tamer. He has a way of turning desperate ne- 
cessities into opportunities and even virtues. 

Much more than that, Gorbachev is a visionary enacting a 
range of complex and sometimes contradictory roles. He is simul- 
taneously the communist Pope and the Soviet Martin Luther, the 
apparatchik as Magellan and McLuhan. The Man of the Decade 
is a global navigator. Li 


киин 
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MAN OF THE DECADE 
== DIDIT SEE a 


| A CATALYST FOR REFORM FROM 
MOSCOW TO BUCHAREST, GORBACHEV 
HAS TRANSFORMED THE WORLD 


BY BRUCE W. NELAN 


he Gorbachev phenomenon is 
the result of Soviet pride and So- 
viet shame. For more than a 
| generation, the citizens of the 
| U.S.S.R. have lived with that 

contradiction. They have had 

the satisfaction of knowing their 
country was a superpower—and the frus- 
tration of living in a backward economy. 
They made their homes in crowded, de- 
crepit dwellings. Shopping for necessities 
was a daily despair. Citizenship itself was 
often an insult and sometimes an injury. 
Their government would not let them ex- 
press their thoughts or travel abroad. For 
years they could explain it all away: the 
hardship was the aftermath of the Great 
Patriotic War against the Nazis; the repres- 
Sion was a response to the ever present 
threat of capitalist imperialism. 

But over time, fewer and fewer Rus- 
sians fit the stereotype of illiterate peas- 
ants on whose bovine passivity Czar or 
commissar could rely. Soviets were 
increasingly well educated and well in- 
formed, in spite of the propaganda poured 
over them. And while they reached politi- 
cal maturity, their leadership sank into se- 
nility. The people cringed when they heard 
the doddering Leonid Brezhnev try to 
form his words and when they learned that 
his hands were so shaky he had to eat with 
| aspoon at a state dinner. They told scorn- 
| ful jokes: state radio, cynics said, dared not 
play any work by Tchaikovsky in a minor 
key for fear that everyone would think an- 


| 


other General Secretary had died. 
The people —whose name was so often 


| taken in vain by their rulers—longed for a 


leader with verve and vision, someone who 
would represent their pride rather than 
their shame. There was, therefore, a na- 
tional murmur of interest in 1979, when the 
country got its first look at Mikhail Sergeye- 
vich Gorbachev at a televised awards cere- 
mony. Not only did this new Central Com- 
mittee Secretary, then 48, seem at ease 
among the ruling septuagenarians; he was 
the only one able to say thank you for his 
medal without reading from a 3-by-5 card. 
Since his selection as party chief in 1985, 
Gorbachev has exceeded both the hopes of 
those who longed for reinvigoration and 
the fears of those, no doubt including com- 
rades who voted for him, who worried that 
he would jeopardize the power and privi- 
leges ofthe élite. He has been a political dy- 
namo, showering sparks inside and outside 
the country. His commitment to the still 
elusive goal of perestroika, his effort to 
make the economy produce what the peo- 
ple want to consume, and glasnost, an end to 
systematic official lying, have transformed 
the Soviet Union and made possible a 
transformation of international relations as 
well. What were long called, and accurately 
so, the satellites, or captive nations of East- 
ern Europe, are defecting en masse to the 
West. They are doing so because Gorba- 
chev is letting them. In the U.S.S.R. the old 
order is not just passing; it is already on 
what Leon Trotsky called the trash heap of 
history. No one, certainly including Gorba- 
chev, knows what is coming next. But what- 
ever it is, it will be something new. 
Gorbachev did not invent the idea of 
trying to reinvent communism, but during 
his formative years in obscurity he certain- 


14 
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In a year filled with powerful images, none was more dramatic or 
more hopeful than the breaching of the structure that had stood 


for the harsh division between East and West. That event was the 
Iculmination of a precess that began in May, when Hungary al- 


lowed East Germs to pour across its border to Austria. While 
many of East Gerinany’s best and brightest voted with their feet, 


А 


others gathered to chant “Ме want to stay!" and demand political 
reforms. Protests in East Berlin and Dresden met with brutality, 
but then Gorbachev nudged hard-liner Erich Honecker into belat- 
ed retirement. Ina desperate bid to keep the Communist Party in 
power, Honecker's successor Egon Krenz opened the Wall. But 
three weeks later he too was swept aside. 3 
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| When perestroika seemed to 
result in little but empty 
shelves and glasnost invited 
bitter complaints from the 
citizenry, Gorbachev sent 
| the people to the polls—and 
| thus let the apparatchiks 
take the heat. The nation- 
wide election to the new 
2,250-member Congress of 
| People's Deputies became a 
| stunning rebuke to the cus- 
todians of the status quo. A 
| third of the Communist Par- 
| ty's regional chiefs failed to 
win seats. Gorbachev was 
counting on democratization 
to spur pressure for reform, 
but it also fanned secession- 
| ist fever in the Baltic repub- 
| lics and ethnic violence in 
the Caucasus. FF 


| ly learned a lesson about the connection 
| between internal reform and international 
relations. He had seen Nikita Khru- 
| shchev’s vigorous cultural thaw of the late 
1950s freeze again in the intensified cold 
| war that followed the Cuban missile crisis. 
Alexei Kosygin, who was Prime Minister 
| until his death in 1980, attempted to reori- 
ent heavy industry toward consumer 
goods, decentralization and profitmaking 
| in the mid-1960s. But, ironically, that pro- 
gram was aborted partly because the Soviet 
crackdown on “socialism with a human 
face” in Czechoslovakia triggered a back- 
| lash against liberalism in the U.S.S.R. In 
Poland the creation of Solidarity, the first 
| independent trade union in the Soviet 
| bloc, preceded the advent of Gorbachev by 
| five years. But Lech Walesa was officially 
considered an outlaw. The notion of Soli- 
| darity participating in government, not to 
mention dominating it, was unthinkable. 
| The intellectual and biographical ori- 
gins of Gorbachev's radicalism will proba- 
bly always be a mystery. In a way, they be- 
come more mysterious as time goes on, if 
| only because he becomes more radical. The 
sweeping changes he has instigated this 
past year in the U.S.S.R., particularly free 
expression and democratization, and his 
transfusion of counterrevolution into East- 
ern Europe would shock not only the late 
| Andrei Gromyko, who nominated Gorba- 
| chev for the general secretaryship in 1985, 
but the Gorbachev of five years ago as well. 
Still, there are clues in his life story. 
Like the population as a whole, he was 
much better educated than his predeces- 
sors. A graduate of the law faculty of Mos- 


cow State University, he is the first Soviet 


| 


party leader since Lenin to have earned а 
university degree. He is experienced in 
weighing evidence and reassessing what 
Marxists call—but often do not respect— 
“objective reality." His rise in the party be- 
gan long after Stalin's death, so he is less 
afflicted than his elders by xenophobia and 
acceptance of terror as a civic norm. His 
abilities were recognized by KGB chief Yuri 
Andropov, who offered him counsel and 
support. Andropov had been a Central 
Committee Secretary and, as head of intel- 
ligence, had access to a picture of domestic 
and international affairs undistorted by 
propaganda. He was able to brief Gorba- 
chev on how swiftly their country was 
declining. 


ike his mentor, Gorbachev could 
see that the creaking, centrally 
controlled Soviet system, under 
the stifling ministrations of bu- 
reaucrats, was about to expire. 
To oil the cogs of a restructured 
economic machine, he would 
have to inspire productivity and reclaim for 
the consumer sector much of the vast re- 
sources and brainpower that had been 
commandeered by the military. And to do 
that he had to overcome traditional Bol- 
shevik paranoia and reappraise the threat 
to the Soviet Union from the West. “Secu- 
rity,” he wrote in 1987, “can no longer be 
ensured by military means.” 

Initially Gorbachev believed he could 
restructure the country by replacing hacks 
with doers, offering real rewards for hard 
work and cutting back on the consumption 
of vodka. In short, he counted on the resto- 
ration of discipline. It took two years 
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for him to discover that the problems were 
much deeper and that the solutions would 
have to be much more far-reachinggand 
disruptive. He realized, he said, that “cos- 


metic measures” would not work, and so |! 


“we arrived at the concept of perestroika as 
the revolutionary renovation of socialism, 
of our entire society.” What this grand but 
vague formulation has meant in practice is 
the scaling back of coercion and the intro- | 
duction of an unprecedented, until recent- 
ly unimaginable degree of pluralism. As he | 
put it in his 1987 book Perestroika, “It is | 


possible to suppress, compel, bribe, break | 
ly 


or blast, but only for a certain period." 

He has tried to apply that principle at 
home and in Eastern Europe, where he at- 
tributed the stagnation of the economy and 
the discontent of the populace to “miscal- 
culations by the ruling parties.” The East 
European regimes had long taken it for 
granted that their Big Brothers in Moscow 
would provide the brute force that is the 
substitute for political legitimacy in the 
Marxist-Leninist system. Now all of a sud- 
den, the No. 1 man in the Kremlin was say- 
ing he would not back them up and that 
they had to find a way of making a genuine 
social compact with their own people, OF | 
fall. Hence the most amazing events of | 
1989—and of the decade: one after anoth- | 
er, with breathtaking speed, the commu- | 
nist dictatorships of Eastern Europe сате | 
tumbling down. | 


A Watershed in Warsaw | 
Poland, where Tso Histo t 


strikes broke out in 1956, 1%8, 1970, 1976 
and 1980-81, mounted the fist full test of | 


Moscow’s new policy. At thq besipning o 


ne 
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CHINA 
JUNE 4 


Massacre 
In 

anu 
Beijing 
They had come to mourn the | 
death of politícal reformer | 
Hu Yaobang; they stayed to | 
welcome Gorbachev, who | 
was making the first Soviet | 
state visit to Beijing in 30 | 
years. Soon up to 1 million 
citizens had joined the stu- 
dent occupation of Tianan- 


| 
men Square. Then, early one | 
morning, the tanks rolled in. | 

| 


One column was stopped for 
six minutes by a single 
youth. At least 1,000 were 
killed, thousands more ar- 
rested. Executions followed. 
Among the feared victims: 
the lone man whom human- 
rights organizations have 
identified as Wang Weilin, 
19. Officially, the massacre 
never occurred. 


odd 1989, Polish party leader Wojciech Jaru- | creased exposure to the outside world in | and deep rooted to be cured by tinkering. | 
zelski told his Central Committee that general and by the example of Gorbachev's | Party boss Janos Kadar, the quisling who | 
sand "fur: 7 SESE WE A 5 о ае кра SE AUN 
UN ‘urtdamental changes" were needed to | democratization In particular, the people had replaced Nagy. was ousted in May 
d som | rescue the economy from work stoppages, | of China appealed to their leadership for 1988. He was succeeded by moderate re- | 
“ads | | inflation, debt, shortages and the burden of | more political freedom. A demonstration former Karoly Grosz. But as in the Soviet | 
lism a near worthless currency. Having sup- by several thousand students escalated into | Union, moderate reform was, by defini- | 
1 but pressed Solidarity for seven years and a six-week occupation of the central square | tion, inadequate. Drastic measures were | 
hir jailed or driven underground many of its | in Beijing by crowds of up to 1 million peo- | necessary and, in the Gorbachev era, ac- | 
ee is leaders, the party needed the union’s help. | ple. When the tanks rolled in on June 4, re- | ceptable to Moscow. In search of new ideas | 
1 During several weeks of so-called round- | formers in Poland suddenly had a new and a democratic image in January 1989, | 
cen table discussions with the government, Wa- | code word for the catastrophe they feared | parliament passed legislation permitting | 
\5 һе | | lesa and other union leaders concluded | might still befall them: Tiananmen. the formation of opposition political par- | 
It is || | that it was Poland that needed their help. Although Gorbachev was obviously dis- | ties for the next election, to be held in the | 
reak |; | They traded a tacit pledge to refrain from | mayed, his public reaction was muted, Talk- | spring. The communists, in a desperate bid | 
further strikes for legalization of the union, ingwith French academics at the Sorbonne | to regain some legitimacy, have renamed | 
le at an amended constitution and freer elec- | a month later, he reminded them that the | themselves the Hungarian Socialist Party, | 
е at- tions than those that had been held since | Sovietparty had urged the Chinese authori- but they are expected to capture no more | 
y and World War II. Solidarity turned itselfintoa | ties to solve the problem by “political dia- than 15% to 20% of the vote. | 
scal- political party—the first true opposition іп | logue? with the young demonstrators. On March 17, Hungary signed the 
East the Soviet bloc—so it could contest all 100 “This position ofours remains unchanged. " United Nations Convention Relating to | 
t for seats in the new Senate and 161 of theseats | he said. In contrast, Gorbachev called the | the Status of Refugees, pledging not to | 
scow in the lower chamber, the Sejm. In June | changes in Eastern Europe “inspiring.” force fleeing foreigners to return to their | 
s the | Solidarity won all but one of the contested S own countries. In a year of turning points, | 
| the seats. In August, Tadeusz Mazowiecki, edi- The Iron Curtain Comes Down that move had special importance. Hunga- | 
sud- tor of Solidarity's weekly newspaper, was Nowhere were they more so than in | IY began dismantling the barbed wire on 
; say- sworn in as the first noncommunist Prime | Hungary. The Hungarian freedom fighters | the Austrian border. Quite literally, the | 
that Minister in Eastern Europe since Stalin | of 1956 had been the moral and political | Iron Curtain had started to come down. | 
uine || | had imposed his system there 40 years ago. | precursors of the martyrs of Tiananmen, The principal beneficiaries were East Ger- | 
e, OF | Society—led, with appropriate irony, by defeated by tanks. After suppressing that | man travelers, who were suddenly able to 
ts of | the workers whom Marx and Engels in The | revolt and executing the moderate commu- keep right on moving westward. The fatal 
aoth- | Communist Manifesto had exhorted to nist leader Imre Nagy, Moscow tried a new hemorrhaging of the German Democratic 
nmu-|* | unite—had proved stronger than the state. form of bribery: it allowed Hungary wider | Republic had begun. 
came | Just as Poland was showing the world | latitude in economic experimentation than | As East Germans flooded into Hunga- 
| the best that could be hoped for in the dra- | any other East bloc country, in exchange | ry by the thousands, tensions between the 
| ma of reform, China was showing the for political orthodoxy. two supposedly "fraternal" governments 
| worst. Deng Xiaoping had introduced bold Hungarian revisionism, nicknamed | came into the open. Invoking a bilateral 
ment and promising forms of the economy un- | “goulash communism,” produced prosper- | agreement, the East Berlin regime de- 
1976 der the slogarj of *Four Modernizations." | ity and glitter for a while, but the economy | manded that Budapest return the refugees. 
st of But Deng Кер! the political system rigidly nonetheless went into a long decline be- | The Hungarians refused, allowing 15,000 
ng of | in the Stalinist mold. Inspired by their in- | cause the stagnation was too widespread | East Germans in three days to go to West 
a ч 
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HUNGARY 
JUNE 16 
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The government had begun 
| the year by announcing it 
| would tolerate the formation 
| of independent political par- 

ties. In May Hungarian sol- 

diers cut the electrified 
barbed-wire fences along 
the Austrian border. A month 
later, the remains of Imre 

Nagy, the Premier whom the 

Soviets had hanged for his 

part in the 1956 Hungarian 

Revolution, were exhumed 

from an unmarked grave and 
| reburied with honor. Free 
| parliamentary elections are 

scheduled for next spring. 
| Although the communists 
| have renamed themselves 
| socialists, they face humilia- 
| tion, perhaps even political 
| extinction. 
| 
| 


| Germany, where they received automatic 
| citizenship. East Germany halted travel to 
Hungary. Would-be immigrants then 
poured into Czechoslovakia to take refuge 
in the West German embassy there. 

The German Democratic Republic was 
losing its best, brightest, most promising 
| citizens, precisely those people who social- 
| ist propaganda said were going to build a 
| better future. They were, but not in the 
G.D.R. Arriving in the West, many of them 
explained that they had left the East not 
because their lives were uncomfortable, 
but because they were unfree. 


Heading Off Bloodshed 


Then in October the revolution came 
home to East Germany. It started with 
freedom marches in Leipzig. For a long 
moment, it looked as though there might 
be another Tiananmen after all. On Oct. 9 
the 77-year-old party boss Erich Honecker 
ordered the police to use “all available 
force" to clear the streets, but Egon Krenz, 
then in charge of security, persuaded him 
| to rescind the order. Each week the Mon- 
day demonstrations grew, to 200,000 on 
Oct. 23, to 480,000 on Nov. 6. The 
marches, always peaceful and sober, in- 
creasingly impressive, spread throughout 
East Germany. 

Gorbachev had played a pivotal role in 
heading off bloodshed. Visiting East Ber- 
lin on Oct. 7, the 40th anniversary of the 
communist state, Gorbachev cautioned the 
leaders that they. could not count on Soviet 
support if they used force to crack down, 
and advised them to launch their own per- 
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estroika: “Life itself punishes those who 
delay.” Eleven days later, Honecker was 
forced out and replaced by Krenz, who im- 
mediately sought to appease the marching 
crowds and the demands from his party for 
faster reform. His tenure was brief but 
memorable, if only because he ordered the 
opening of the Berlin Wall, the ultimate 
symbol of the Iron Curtain. 

On Dec. 3 the entire party leadership 
resigned under public pressure. A caretak- 
er regime has set free elections for May 6. 
No matter how the Communist Party reor- 
ganizes or renames itself, it is finished as a 
significant factor in East German politics. 
Up to 1 million of its 2.3 million members 
have already turned in their party cards. 
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An Autumn Thaw 


Shibboleths in the West were evaporat- 
ing almost as fast as regimes in the East. It 
had long been a tenet of conventional wis- 
dom that Czechoslovakia, the homeland of 
the Good Soldier Schweik, would be one of 
the last nations to join the march of free- 
dom. Maybe, just maybe there would be 
another Prague Spring in 1990. But the 
thaw came in the fall instead. Demonstra- 
tions began in mid-November. The first 
was a legal assembly of students sponsored 
by the communist-dominated Socialist 
Union of Youth. But that organization was 
seething with discontent, and 3,000 of the 
marchers moved toward Prague's Wences- 
las Square. Riot police attacked and beat 
them. Again there were apprehensive 


memories of what had happened in Beijing 
| a few months before. The following day 
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tens of thousands of ordinary citiZens denm 
massed in the square to shout to their tem- f 
porary rulers “The game is over!" 
So it was. The people were extraordi- | 
narily civil, almost good-natured, in the | 
way they threw out their leaders. They wel- (8 
comed Alexander Dubcek, the tragic hero |= 
of the original Prague Spring, back into the > 
public spotlight. But the man of the hour | 
was playwright Vaclav Havel, the often im- | 
prisoned leader of dissent, who has con- 
jured up what may be the new nemesis of > 
world communism: “the power of the pow- | 
erless.” On Dec. 10 what Havel called the n" 
“velvet revolution" swept away the govern- | 
ment. In a new Cabinet of 21, there arê | 
now eleven noncommunists. The forma- | 
tion of rival parties has been legalized and | 
Civic Forum, the noncommunist coalition, | 
has decided to join in free elections likely | 
to be held in May. | 
As the year came to an end, events | 
reached a velocity that left onlookers giddy | 
and made even some staunch anticommun- | 
ists in the West applaud a bit less glecfully 
and start worrying that perhaps the resulting 
instability would be a greater threat to world 
peace than the old, seemingly monolithic 
communist menace. Yet once it happened. 
the whole spectacle had a look of something 
like inevitability. The governments of East 
ern Europe had never been more than hol- 
low administrations installed and main 
tained by Moscow's armed forces. They 
were rejected as Marxist, Swf even more 45 
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Russian, a double affront to}the proud na 
tionalism of countries that! believed the 
West ended at Poland's ealtern frontier 
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CARTIER. ‘THE PANTHERE WATCH 


A PURE JEWEL. FASHIONED IN 
18 CARAT GOLD, 

THE PANTHERE® WATCH BY 
CARTIER IS DISTINGUISHED BY 
ITS SOFT, BALANCED CONTOURS. 
THE INTRICATELY LINKED 
BRACELET IS HAND ASSEMBLED. 
ITS CLEVERLY CONCEALED CLASP 
INCORPORATES A FOLDING 
BUCKLE IN THE FINEST 
JEWELLER'S TRADITION. 
CARTIER'S SYMBOLIC FELINE IS 
INTERPRETED WITH GRACE AND 
AUDACITY. SENSUAL, LITHE, 
EXTRA-FLAT, THE PANTHERE 
BOASTS A NOBLE PEDIGREE. 
RESOLUTELY CONTEMPORARY. 
TIME HELD IN WILLING 
CAPTIVITY. 
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Outlawed for seven years, 
| Solidarity became the gov- 
ernment's negotiating part- 
ner in February and a full- 
blown opposition party in the 
summer's parliamentary 
elections. Running largely 
on their identification with 
Lech Walesa, the Solidarity 
candidates so completely 
| trounced the communists 
that the regime felt it had no 
| choice but to form a coali- 
| tion. After one false start, 
| President Wojciech Jaru- 
| zelski settled on Walesa’s 
| handpicked choice for the 
premiership, lawyer Ta- 
deusz Mazowiecki. Now the 
once jailed and their former 
jailers share a common ene- 
my: a bankrupt economy. 


Once it became clear that Gorbachev meant 
| what he said, the opposition—tightly orga- 
| nized as in Poland or inchoate as in East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia—rose up in 
| wrath. Without the backing of the Soviet 
| army, local satraps dared not use their secu- 
| rity forces and probably did not know if they 
| could trust them. The communist parties 
tried to buy off the people with leadership 
shuffles and semireforms, but that was not 
the point. Communist dictatorship could 
not be reformed; it could only be destroyed. 
Demonstrations in Bulgaria—yes, Bul- 
| garia—began tentatively at the end of Sep- 
tember and then picked up momentum. 
Todor Zhivkov, the country's dictator for 
35 years. was replaced on Nov. 10 by Petar 
Mladenov, who purged the Stalinist lead- 
| ership, promising to legalize opposition 
parties and hold free elections by the end 
of May. That move was something of a sur- 
prise, since Bulgaria most closely identifies 
with the Soviet Union and was not expect- 
ed to take reforms further than Gorbachev 
himself has done. And Gorbachev draws 
the line at the formation of rival parties. 


| The Dilemma of Democratization 
In every case — Poland, Hungary, East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia—a disbelieving 
but increasingly hopeful world watched 
j and waited for a crackdown that never 
| came. In every case, the disintegration of 
| the communist system was hastened by 
| economic crises. Marx was right: politics is 
! driven by economics. But his 20th century 
followers were spectacularly wrong. A 
command economy can grow only by ex- 
ploiting farmers and workers; eventually 
| there is no incentive for the workers to 
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work or the farmers to farm in а society in 
which they have no say in the allocation of 
resources. Giving them a say means giving 
them a voice—a concept best translated 
into Russian as glasnost. : 

Gorbachev has been badgering and ca- 
joling ordinary citizens to take charge of 
their own futures in their jobs and in politi- 
cal organizations. He told Moscow editors 
in September 1988 that he wanted to “rid 
public opinion of such a harmful complex 
as faith in the ‘good Czar,’ the all-powerful 
center, the notion that someone can bring 
about order and organize perestroika from 
on high.” His revamping of the legislative 
organs of the government offered just such 
an opportunity to assault the old conveyor- 
belt way of doing things. 

In March the Soviet people went to the 
polls to elect a new 2,250-seat Congress of 
People’s Deputies. The Congress in turn 
elected the Supreme Soviet, the country’s 
standing parliament. Previous parliaments 
were no more than tools of the party, but 
this one has actively debated and even op- 
posed government programs. In the ab- 
sence of rival political parties, some 85% of 
those elected to the Congress were party 
members. But a groundswell of revulsion 
against entrenched bureaucrats denied al- 
most a third of the country’s regional party 
chiefs seats in the Congress. In May live 
coverage of Congress sessions gave the 
spellbound nation a crash course in democ- 
racy, as radicals and former dissidents led 
by the late Nobel laureate Andrei Sakha- 
rov denounced the KGB as “the most secret 
and conspiratorial of all state institutions” 
and counseled against giving Gorbachev, 
now President of the country, too much 
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power. Here was part of the paradox of per- | 
estroika: democratization, so crucial to | 
Gorbachev's principles and strategy atike, | 
emboldened his critics and opponents. 
Meanwhile, the non-Russian republics 


of the Soviet Union have had their own | 


reasons for responding enthusiastically to | 


Gorbachev’s campaign on behalf of self-re- |: 


liance and decentralization. The national- | 


ism that had lain largely dormant or been |, 


brutally suppressed rose to the surface. In | 
the Caucasus, ethnic hatreds burst into vio- | 
lence. In Azerbaijan, which borders on 


Iran, the dominant Azerbaijanis, a Mus- |; 


lim, Turkic-speaking people, are em- 
broiled in a blood feud with the Christian 
Armenians in and around the enclave of | 
Nagorno-Karabakh. The region has been | 
besieged for 20 months, its road traffic and | 
railways under attack by Azerbaijani na- | 
tionalists. Vital supplies are ferried in by | 
helicopter. Some 5,000 troops of the Inte- | 
rior Ministry have been assigned to peace | 
keeping duties in the area. | 

In April a peaceful demonstration by | 
Georgian separatists in Tbilisi turned into 
a horror when army and Interior Ministry | 
iroops attacked the unarmed protesters 
with shovels, clubs and poison gas, killing 
20. There have been similar nationalist 
flare-ups in Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan and 
Tadzhikistan. 

Secession, long a virtually taboo word 
in Soviet politics, has become the avowe 
aim of several nationalist movements. Al- 
though the Baltic states have been granted | 
a high degree of economi&qutonomy, they 
were rebuked by the Suprem Soviet in NO’ | 
vember for passing laws claifning the right 


to decide which legislation exacted in Mos: _ 
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cow would apply in their territory. A week 
later, Georgia passed the same law. Ukrai- 
піал nationalists say they will soon try for 
economic and possibly political autonomy. 


The Empire’s Fatal Flaw 

The dilemma for Gorbachev is acute. 
On the one hand, he dares not permit vio- 
Jent chaos to spread, nor preside over the 


breakup of the U.S.S.R. On the other, he! 
knows that resorting to force would proba- , 


bly provoke even greater resistance to Mos- 
cow’s rule and would certainly spell the end 
of his liberal reform program as a whole. A 
crackdown could also revive the cold war 
and end his plans to transfer resources from 
the military to the civilian sector. 

The U.S.S.R.’s identity as the world’s 
last multinational empire may be the tragic 
flaw in Gorbachev’s vision. It may prevent 
him from going as far as he would like— 
and as far as he must to succeed. Certainly 
the imperative of maintaining order and 
preventing the breakup of the country isa 
large part of his reason for opposing the re- 
moval from the Soviet constitution of Arti- 
cle 6, which gives the Communist Party a 
monopoly on political power. A confronta- 
tion looms with the Baltic states over their 
intention to cancel Article 6 and declare 
their own communist parties independent. 
The Lithuanian party voted last week to 
split from Moscow and declared its inten- 
tion to create “an independent, democratic 
Lithuanian state.” One-party rule, Gorba- 
chev says, is vital to the success of peres- 
troika. He opposed debate on the issue at 
the opening ff the People's Congress in 
mid-Decemter, saying it would have to 
wait until coxstitutional revision as a whole 
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is considered. But he may not get his way in 
that respect—as well as in many others. 
The Soviet Communist Party has already 
split into so many factions—rightist, leftist, 
nationalist-tffat it is essa single entity 
than дїї umbrella órgánizatiorig which pol- 
icy battles are-béing fought Sut. Rjuralism 
‚їп one-party could precede the d&velop- 
ment of separate parties inthe'U S.S.R. 
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country Vers at.the edge of 
the definitive changes that have 
swept Eastern Europeybut hesi- 
v'siates 10. take the plünge. Mos- 
ma COW'S "atest five-year economic 

pramyarüóünced two weeks ago, 

still retains central control of 
production quotas and postpones vital 
price reforms until 1992. Gorbachev de- 
nies that he intends to move to a totally 
Western-style, free-market system. He in- 
sists that his perestroika can in time deliver 
democracy in a one-party state and efti- 
ciency in a planned economy. 

In the meantime, Gorbachev's vision of 
an independent but cooperative interna- 
tional system has allowed five East Euro- 
pean countries to emerge from communist 
dictatorship. They are fledglings, with no 
established economic or commercial sys- 
tems, and even with help from Western 
governments and corporations, it is not 
certain they all will succeed. Their work 
should be eased by large newly formed na- 
tional-unity coalitions such as New Forum 
in East Germany, Civic Forum in Czecho- 
slovakia and the Union of Democratic 
Forces in Bulgaria. Still, it is possible that 


after 40 years of Marxism ordinary workers 
will view the profit motive with hostility 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
NOV. 24 258 


Socialism 
With a Human 
Face Again 


The face was familiar, al- 
though it showed the pas- 
sage of years spent in puni- 
tive obscurity: Alexander 
Dubcek, the tragic hero of 
the 1968 Prague Spring, re- 
turned triumphantly to join 
the huge protests. A week 
earlier, riot police had at- 
tacked student demonstra- 
tors, but now playwright 
Vaclav Havel could speak of 
“the power of the power- 
less." Soon the communists 
yielded power to a noncom- 
munist majority. A sign in 
Prague summed it up: 
POLAND—10 YEARS 
HUNGARY—10 MONTHS 

EAST GERMANY—10 WEEKS 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA— 10 DAYS 
And then, after a week of 
horror, RUMANIA—10 HOURS. 


and insist that the government owes them a 
living. If that is the case, increasing penury 
could push Eastern Europe back into its 
19th century bad habits: ethnic hatreds, 
border feuds, military juntas. 


happen, and that is definitely not the mes- 
sage the people of Eastern Europe sent 
their leaders and the world when they filled 
the streets with powerful yet peaceful pro- 
tests. Governments, even ones as ruthless 
as the now toppled Rumanian regime of 
Nicolae Ceausescu, realized that they can- 
not ignore the voices of their citizens. They 
must now think seriously about the consent 
of the governed and, mirabile dictu, about 
getting elected. 

Historians and political scientists debate 
whether great forces or great men move the 
world. By unleashing the forces of democra- 
cy, Gorbachev gave new luster to the great- 
man theory. He may not be able to control 
those forces himself. They could even sweep 
him away, just as they did Egon Krenz and 
Karoly Grosz and Milos Jakes. But no mat- 
ter what happens next in the great Eurasian 
land mass where 1.8 billion people live un- 
der communism —and no matter what hap- 
pens to Gorbachev himself—he has estab- 
lished his place in history as the catalyst of a 
new European reality. *Any nation has the 
right to decide its fate by itself," he said last 
month in a parliamentary statement on 
events in Eastern Europe. It is one thing for 
the most powerful communist on earth to 
speak those words. It is momentous when 
he not only means them but also puts them 
into practice. — Reported by David Alkman/ 


Washington, John Borrell/Vienna, Richard Hornik/ 
| Warsaw and John Kohan/Moscow 
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skills had better be at least as formidable as 
F.D.R.’s because the challenge he faces is 
even more daunting. The Depression was 
one rough patch in American history; for 
the Soviet Union, history itself has been 72 
years of bad road. 

Whatever happens to Gorbachev and 
his risky experiment, he already qualifies 
as a political genius, if only because he ra- 
diates a sense of purpose, motion, decisive- 
ness and hope—in short, “the vision 
thing." While Western experts bicker over 
whether he knows what he is doing and 
where he is going, Gorbachev gives the im- 
pression that he has as many answers as 
they have questions. Part of his acumen is 


his sure feel for what is truly important to 
3 | histask and, conversely, a breathtaking au- 
n dacity in discarding what he believes is less 
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A goodbye kiss before Honecker's fall 


that wasn't central in order to preserve the 
essence." The lifting of the Iron Curtain 
shows that Yakovlev wasn't the only one 
who understood that point. 

Gorbachev also appears to have 
learned, or sensed instinctively, what Plato 
and Maimonides knew: the greatest states- 
men are therapists. A ruler becomes a 
leader and governs legitimately only when 
he encourages people to face the truth 
about themselves and therefore causes 
them to consent freely to their governance. 

The Soviet people long ago became ac- 
customed to leaders who lied to them. By 
talking straight, Gorbachev has shocked 


his subjects into a new kind of political en- 
gagement and civic self-respect. What is 
more, he has given content to his rhetoric. 
As a Bush adviser cracks, “I would be hard 
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fate of the earth, the endangered planet. 
He has also shown that he knows what 
these words mean and that he means them 
himself when he uses them. 

But Gorbachev has done more than 
just master the lexicon of Western liberal- 
ism. From the beginning he knew that the 
real trick was to co-opt Western conserva: | 
tives. In 1984 Ronald Reagan was still in | 
his evil-empire phase, so Gorbachev tar- 
geted the free world's second toughest | 
anti-Soviet, Margaret Thatcher, who was | 
quickly charmed. Gorbachev, said Thatch- | 
er, was a man with whom the West could 
“do business." | 

He has even tried to enlist God on his 
side. If a single phrase dire the fear 


and hatred of the regime Gorbachev repre- 
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Dead his own methods 


top man in the Kremlin has invoked God 
almost as brazenly as Bush wraps himself 
in the American flag. In his first interview 
with the Western press, he told TIME in 
1985 that “God on high has not refused to 
give us enough wisdom to find ways to 
bring us an improvement in our relations.” 
Since then he has embraced Christian val- 
ues of humanity, received Vatican repre- 
sentatives at the Kremlin, and declared 
freedom of religion to be “indispensable” 
for renewing the Soviet Union. Then, in 
early December, he became a respectful if 
not quite penitent pilgrim. In a year that 
had seen him reach out and touch foreign 
leaders from Cuba's Castro to China's 
Deng Xiaoping, Gorbachev addressed the 
Pope as “Your Holiness,” and the Pope re- 
sponded by blessing perestroika. 

The essence of politics is timing, and 
Gorbachev's sense of when to push and 
when to retreat is exquisite. The difference 
between his performances at the Reykjavík 
meeting with Reagan in 1986 and the Mal- 
ta shipboard summit with Bush four weeks 
ago is instructive. At Reykjavík, where 
Gorbachev was eager to outshine Reagan, 
he postured and blitzed the U.S. with a se- 
ries of far-reaching proposals—and very 
nearly got his way on some key and contro- 


versial points. In Malta, where Gorbachev 
knew that Bush was on guard against boffo 
initiatives and in mortal terror of being up- 
staged, he played it cool. By letting Bush 
dominate the substantive agenda, Gorba- 
chev solidified the American President's 
personal support for perestroika. 

At home Gorbachev has managed to 
lead both the regime and the opposition: 
an authoritarian in the pursuit of democra- 
cy. Like Roosevelt, Gorbachev had to be 
mugged by reality before drastically chal- 
lenging the status quo. Just as ED.R. 
quickly abandoned the balanced-budget 
nostrums of his campaign, Gorbachev soon 
concluded that merely tinkering with the 
system wouldnot suffice. He purged old- 
timers and bld thinkers from the Polit- 
buro and Cantral Committee, had himself 


Apapal blessing for perestroika 
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into question many of the bedrock assump- 


tions of Soviet political life. In one of his | 


most memorable phrases, he told those 
who viewed his changes as “virtually the 
end of the universe” that they were actual- 
ly just “the end of a deformed universe.” 
As for a new order, Gorbachev has said, 
“We're moving from one ... system of 
state and social institutions to another . . . 
We have to change everything." 


Iso like F.D.R., who used radio to 


bypass Congress and reach Amer- | 


icans in their homes, Gorbachev 
is the first Soviet leader to use 
television as a political weapon. 
With cameras rolling, he travels 
the country like an ebullient ward boss, 
pressing the flesh, listening to complaints, 
exhorting his constituents to ask not what 


perestroika can do for them but what they | 


can do for perestroika. 

Most important, Gorbachev has staked 
out the political center, a difficult role for a 
self-avowed radical with a penchant for 
controlled chaos. It is, as Soviets say, no ac- 
cident that Gorbachev permits Boris Yel- 
tsin—the purged Politburo member 
turned populist—to attack him from the 
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left, while hard-liner Yegor Ligachev 
snipes at him from the right. Still, Gorba- 
chev is careful not to get too far ahead of 
his comrades. As the Soviet editor Vitali 
Tretyakov has written, Gorbachev has a 
“subtle perception of the balance of eco- 
nomic and political variables not only to- 
day but [an appreciation of where] this bal- 
ance will be ... tomorrow and what must 
be done to forestall a rolling back [caused] 
by too abrupt an advance.” Thus, at recent 
party and government meetings, Gorba- 
chev placated conservatives by fending off 
a challenge to the party's “leading role," at 
the same time soothing radicals by indicat- 
ing that communist primacy is necessary 
only during “the present complex stage.” 
“The dance between left and right is as- 


tounding,” says the Harriman Institute's | 


| home.— With reporting by Ann Blackman/Moscow 


(promising partnership at Malta 
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elected President, and proceeded to call P "Robert Legvold. “Gorbachev postpones 


many decisions, but when there are hard 
choices to be made, he opts squarely for 
change. As centrists often do, he is losing 
popularity, but across the ideological spec- 
trum, he is deemed indispensable.” 

He certainly sees himself to be so. He 
has threatened to resign at least three 
times during the past five years, with little 
worry that his offer would be accepted. 
“Gorbachev is a superb actor,” says the 
Carnegie Endowment’s Dimitri Simes. 
“He rants to effect but is always in control. 
Like Reagan, he has a real sense of mis- 


tactics, like Richard Nixon. And if you re- 
call that Abraham Lincoln held off before 


Gorbachev is astutely waiting for the time 
to be ripe before downgrading the party’s 
role, you see how remarkable he is.” 

As Secretary of State James Baker has 


statement." Adds Republican Senator 
Alan Simpson of Wyoming: “I once told 


say that word in 14 different languages. I 
don’t pretend to know what forces might 
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combine to cause his removal, but I do 
| know that if he were operating in the US., 
no American politician in his right mind 
would dare run against him.” 

As an international figure, Gorbachev 
is a world-class leader—with no one else in 
his class. But unless he can fix the Soviet 
economy, he might well have trouble win- 
ning a free election. If his own people’s 
standard of living continues to deteriorate, 
Gorbachev may face the disagreeable 
| choice of reverting to genuinely dictatorial 
methods or retiring in failure and defeat. 
| He will consider himself worthy of the 
praise and admiration he has inspired 
| abroad only if and when he can prove that 
his political genius is up to the task of deal- 
| ing with the economic problems he faces at 
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sion, but he is also a master of strategy and | 


freeing the slaves, and then consider how | 


said, *No cliché does Gorbachev justice. | 


To say he is a piece of work is an under- | 


Gorbachev that he was a no-bullshit kind | 
of guy, and he replied that he knew how to | 
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“I must weep 
for joy that 
it happened so 
quickly and 
simply. 
AndI 
must weep 
for wrath 
that it took so 
abysmally 
long." 


—Wolf Biermann, 
East German poet 
and protest singer who was 
stripped of his citizenship in 
1976 while on tour 
in West Germany. 
An idealistic socialist, 
he returned to his country 
in December. 


Agirl says goodbye to her mother 
through the fence of the West German 
embassy in Prague, hoping that they 
will be reunited later 
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“Polish society, often 
badly assessed by itself 
and its leaders, 
has proved itself 
better and much more 
mature than we 
thought it was." 


—Andrzej Wajda, Senator 
and movie director. 
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SZABADSAG 


“I am proud that these 


historical changes have 
come about without 
bloodshed or force. This 
is the result of the wisdom 
of the people. No one 
called for revenge.” 


—Arpad Goncz, author and 
playwright. He was sentenced 
to life imprisonment in 1956 
and released under a 1963 
amnesty. Unable to publish, 
he worked as a pipe fitter. 


Acombination Roman Catholic Mass 
and Solidarity rally before the Polish 
elections, above; Hungarians light 
candles to commemorate the 1956 
uprising against Soviet rule 
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SVOBODA 
“In everyone there is some 
longing for humanity's 
rightful dignity, 
for moral integrity, 
for free expression of 
being and a sense of 
transcendence over the 
world of existence." 


—Vaclav Havel, playwright and leader 
ofthe democracy movement 


CHRISTOPHER MORRIS—BLACK STAR 


СВОБОДА 


SVOBODA 


“Until now silence has been 
the only form of honesty, 
but today we cannot be 
silent any longer. We are 
| being drowned in the torrent 
of applause from a claque: 
suffocated in the sewage of 
lethargy and sunk in the 
superidealized cesspool." 


—Edvin Sugarev, poet and literary critic 


Fists clenched in anger at anti-regime 
protestin Prague, above; victory signs 
and smiles at a pro-democracy 

"4 demonstration in Sofia 
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FRANCO ZECCHIN = MAGNUM 


A Russian at an election rally in Moscow, top; a young Lithuanian during a demonstration for Baltic independence, left; 
burying an Armenian killed during ethnic violence in the Caucasus 
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` СВОБОДА 


SVOBODA 


“The many countries crushed into some semblance of historical 
and ideological unity under communism are at long last beginning to 
assert their claims to separate identities. These countries 


are claiming their right to be themselves." 


` — Andrei Sinyavsky, one of the leading dissidents of the 1960s, immigrated to Paris 
in 1973 after almost six years in alabor camp 
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ZEE-YOU 
“The pressure 
against the system 1s 
building, and there 
comes a point 
beyond which one 
cannot turn back. 
However naive our 
faith may seem, we 
will continue the 
fight. Even if we are 
convinced the battle 
is lost from the 
beginning, at least 
for the time being 
we will have to 
answer the 
challenge." 


—Wuer Kaixi, a leader of the 
students' movement, 
now in self-imposed 
exile in the U.S. 


AChinese student on a hunger strike for 
democracy faces soldiers of the People's 
Liberation Army in Tiananmen Square 
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MAN OF THE DECADE 


Rethinking 
The Red Menace 


GORBACHEV BY STROBE TALBOTT 


IS HELPING 
THE WEST 
BY 
SHOWING 
THAT THE 
SOVIET 
THREAT 
ISN'T WHAT 
IT USED TO 
BE—AND, 
WHAT'S 
MORE, THAT 
IT NEVER 
WAS 


eorge Bush concluded after the ship- 
board summit in Malta that the time 
had come for him to join in an enter- 
prise that Mikhail Gorbachev has 
called *new political thinking." It was 
a sentiment worthy of a New Year's 
resolution, and a new decade's. So 
far, Gorbachev has had a near mo- 
nopoly on the promulgation of bold 
ideas. Bush's main contribution has been an appeal 
for Western policy to move “beyond containment." 
That phrase, which he hoped would be the slogan of 
the year, sounded all right when he first enunciated 
itlast spring, but that was a long time ago. Since then 
Gorbachev's initiatives and the events they have trig- 
gered have made containment sound like such an 
anachronism that the need to move beyond it is self- 
evident. Last week's U.S. invasion of Panama was a 
case in point. It was Uncle Sam's first major post- 
containment military operation; neither the ghost of 
President James Monroe nor a single live commu- 
nist was anywhere in sight. 

Members of the Administration have had trou- 
ble thinking about the long-term future because the 
short term is so uncertain. No sooner did they decide 
on affirmative answers to their initial questions 
about Gorbachev—Is he for real? Is he good for 
us?—than they started worrying, Will he last? Will 
he succeed? What happens, and who takes his place, 
if he doesn't? 

Such questions are by definition unanswerable 
except with qualified guesses. What are the chances 
of rain tomorrow? Forty percent. Better take an um- 
brella. What are the chances of the Big One some- 
time in the next 30 years if you live along the San An- 
dreas fault? High enough that you'd better check 
your insurance policy; make sure it covers acts of 
God. Gorbachev is to political earthquakes what 
matadors are to bulls. Wondering about what will 
happen to him—or because of him—is unlikely to 
inspire boldness in someone so naturally cautious 
and prone to overinsurance as George Bush. That, in 
essence, is what happened in 1989. 

Whether Gorbachev succeeds or not matters im- 
mensely to his people and the world. But the world 
should not need to await the outcome of what he is 
trying to do to see the significance of what he has al- 
ready done: he has accelerated history, making pos- 
sible the end of one of its most disreputable epi- 
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sodes, the imposition of a cruel and unnatural order 
on hundreds of millions of people. Sooner or later, | 
their despair and defiance would have reached criti- 
cal mass. But thé explosion occurred this year, much 
sooner and more spectacularly than anyone had pre- | , 
dicted, because the people had in Gorbachev the 
most powerful ally imaginable. 

Perhaps just as important, the Gorbachev phe- | 
nomenon may have a transforming effect outside the | 
communist world, on the perceptions and therefore | 
the policies of the West. Watching him ought to in- 
spire, in addition to awe, suspense and admiration, 
an epiphany about what his fellow citizens call, with 
increasing irony, anger and impatience, "Soviet real- 
ity.” Gorbachev's determination to restructure that || 
reality should induce Westerners to practice a kind | 
of reverse engineering on the images in their own 
mind. The question of the hour should be not just, 
What next? but, Knowing what we know now, having | 
seen what we have seen this year, how should we re- | 
vise our understanding of the Soviet challenge? 

The best way to begin mapping the conceptual |: 
terrain that lies beyond containment is to re-exam- 
ine the premises of containment itself. 


or more than four decades, Western | 
policy has been based'on a grotesque ex- | 
aggeration of what the U.S.S.R. could 
do if it wanted, therefore what it might 
do, therefore what the West must be | 
prepared to do in response. Gorbachev 
has shown that, in some respects, where 
the West thought the Soviet Union was 
strong, it was in fact weak. The spectacle 
of this past year—often exhilarating, sometimes cha- 
otic and in Tiananmen Square horrifying— has ге: 


vealed a brittleness in the entire communist system, 
whether the armed and uniformed minions of the 
state ended up snipping barbed wire, as they did in | 
Hungary, or slaughtering students, as they did in 
China. That brittleness has been there all along, but 
it was often mistaken for toughness. By “calling | 
things by their own names," Gorbachev is admitting | 
that much of what has been perceived by the outside 
world as his country's collective “discipline” is actu- 
ally an ossifying, demoralizing, brutalizing system ol 
institutionalized inefficiency. He should make US 
look again at the U.S.S.R.: a monstrosity, yes, bu! 
not a monster in so formidable and predatory ? 
sense as has figured in the cross hairs Of Western de- | 
fense policy. | 

The Soviets themselves now look ed on the al | 
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era of “stagnation.” Harsh as that word sounds, it is 
actually a euphemism; it really means general de- 
cline. Gorbachev personifies to his own people, and 


‘should personify to the outside world, a damning 


revelation about Soviet history: Russia made a huge 
mistake at the beginning of the 20th century, one 
that it is trying to correct as it prepares to enter the 
21st. Having already missed out on what the 18th 
and 19th centuries offered in the way of modernity, 
including much of the Industrial Revolution and the 
democratic revolution, Russia then missed whatever 
chance World War I and the collapse of the monar- 
chy gave it to become a modern country in this cen- 
tury. In assembling the Soviet state, the Bolsheviks 
took two components of their own revolutionary 
modus operandi—terror and conspiracy—grafted 
them onto the ideology of universal state ownership, 
then retained five vestiges 
of the czarist old regime: 
despotism, bureaucracy, 
the secret police, a huge 
army and a multinational 
empire subjugated by 
Russians. 

The result of that mix 
is the disaster that Gorba- 
chev faces today. The 
combination of totalitar- 
ianism, or *command-ad- 
ministrative methods," 
and bureaucracy has stul- 
tified Soviet society, econ- 
omy and culture. Gorba- 
cl&v is trying to introduce 
the economic mechanisms 
and democratic political 
institutions that have been 
developing in the West 
while the Soviet Union has 
been trudging down its 
own dead end, particularly 
during the lost years of the 
Brezhnev period. 

Yet in the West the era 
of stagnation was seen as 
one of Soviet ascendan- 
cy—even, in some key and 
dangerous respects, of So- 
viet supremacy. Here was 
a vast, mysterious country 
on the other side of the 
globe from the U.S., the 
Great Geopolitical and 
Ideological Antipode. It was believed to be pos- 
sessed of immense and malignant strength, includ- 
ing the self-confidence, prowess and resources for 
the conduct of all-out war. Even now, with the Pen- 
tagon looking for ways to trim its budget, U.S. de- 
fense policy includes a caveat: the West must be pre- 
pared for the danger that Gorbachev will be 
overthrown; he might be replaced by a retrograde 
Soviet leadership that will once again—that is the 
key phrase: once again— threaten the rest of the 
world with military intimidation if not conquest. 

Soldiers are given to cautioning their civilian 
bosses to judge the enemy by his capabilities, not by 
hisstated intentions. He can deceive about his inten- 
tions, or his iptentions can change from one year to 
the next. Capabilities, by contrast, are more con- 


stant; they can be gauged objectively; they are hard- 


Despair and defiance reached 
critical mass because the 
people had a powerful ally. 
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ange an mask. 9920900 they have truly 
changed, they are harder to reverse. 

And what was this capability that the Soviet 
Union supposedly had, which the West must, at 
whatever cost necessary, be prepared to match and 
thwart? The short answer: the capability to win 
World War III. And what would World War III be 
like? Again, the short answer: it would be like the be- 
ginning of World War II. The minds and computers 
of Western defense experts have long concentrated 
on two dangers, each a variant of a devastating epi- 
sode that occurred about a half-century ago. One is 
an armored attack on Western Europe, a replay of 
Hitler's dash to the English Channel. The other is a 
nuclear Pearl Harbor, a bolt-from-the-blue attack by 
Soviet intercontinental ballistic missiles that would 
catch American weapons sleeping in their silos. 

These nightmares are the ultimate example of 

generals preparing to fight 

the last war. Western 
2 strategists arguably must 
assume the worst about 
how good the enemy is in 
his ability to do bad things, 
how reliable and well- 
trained his troops are, how 
swiftly and effectively he 
could coordinate his at- 
tack. But they must also 
have a plausible answer to 
the question, Why would 
the enemy do those bad 
things? 

Scenarios for a Soviet 
invasion of Western Eu- 
rope have always had a 
touch of paranoid fantasy 
about them. In the late 
1940s, when Western Eu- 
rope was weak and virtual- 
ly defenseless, the Soviet 
Union itself was exhaust- 
ed and overextended. Yes, 
Joseph Stalin “соп- 
quered" Eastern Eu- 
rope—Exhibit A in the 
charge of Soviet expan- 
sionism— but he did so in 
the final battles of World 
War II, not as a prelude to 
World War III. The Red 
Army had filled the vacu- 
um left by the collapsing 
Wehrmacht. By the early 
1950s, any Kremlin warmonger would have to con- 
tend with a Western Europe that was already firmly 
back on its feet and therefore no pushover, and also 
with an American doctrine warning that Soviet ag- 
gression would trigger nuclear retaliation against the 
U.S.S.R. 

As for an attempted Soviet decapitating attack 
on American missiles, that danger has always been 
mired in a paradox. No matter how homicidal or 
even genocidal the enemy is thought to be, he is not 
supposed to be suicidal. Deterrence presupposes not 
only the capacity to retaliate but also sanity and the 
imperative of self-preservation on both sides. A 
madman bent on self-destruction is, almost by defi- 
nition, impossible to deter. It has always required a 
suspension of disbelief to imagine a sane Soviet 
leadership, no matter how cold-blooded, calculating 
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Nikita Khrushchev 
pounds his fist at the 
United Nations in 1960 


A family bomb shelter 
in Van Nuys, Calif., in 
the 1950s 


A column of Soviet 
missiles rolling 
through Red Square on 
May Day in 1962 
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denounce the U.S. 
during the Cuban 


attack on Western 
| Europe 


McCarthy, red-baiter 
and witch hunter, at a 
congressional hearing 


| Richard Burton, as The 
Spy Who Came In from 
the Cold, at the Berlin 


Castro goes on TV to 


missile crisis in 1962 


| А 1986 best-selling 
1 novel about a Soviet 
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that it could, in any meaningful sense, get away wit 
an attack on the U.S. nuclear deterrent. Even if all 
American land-based missiles were destroyed, the 
men in the Kremlin would have to count on the dis- 
tinct possibility that their country, and perhaps their 
command bunker, would sustain a pulverizing blow 
from U.S. submarine- and bomber-launched 
weapons. 

Former Secretary of Defense Harold Brown, a 
world-class thinker about the unthinkable and no- 
body's softy, acknowledged back in the 1970s that a 
Soviet decision to attack American missiles would be 
a “cosmic roll of the dice.” Yet Soviets play chess; 
they do not shoot craps. Stalin advanced several 
black pawns and a knight against one of white's most 
vulnerable squares, West Berlin, in 1948. Nikita 
Khrushchev tried a similar gambit in 1961, and he 
was downright reckless over Cuba in 1962. The stu- 
pidity as well as the failure 
of that move contributed 
to his downfall. 

Those episodes, scary 
as they were at the time, 
should be strangely reas- 
suring in retrospect. They 
prove that deterrence is 
something like a force of 
nature. The very existence 
of nuclear weapons exer- 
cises a gravitational pull 
on the superpowers during 
moments of political and 
military confrontation, 
tugging them back from 
the brink. In a real crisis, 
precise calculations on 
one side about exactly how 
many of what kind of 
weapons the other side has 
do not matter all that 
much; what matters is that 
both have nuclear weap- 
ons, period. 

This concept of “exis- 
tential deterrence" (so 
named by McGeorge 
Bundy, who was at John F. Kennedy’s side during his 
showdowns with Khrushchev) is rooted in common 
sense and experience alike. Yet until now it has nev- 
er been deemed a prudent basis for keeping the 
peace. Why? Because worst-case assumptions about 
Soviet intentions have fed, and fed upon, worst-case 
assumptions about Soviet capabilities. 

Even now the nightmare of a Soviet nuclear at- 
tack continues to darken the waking hours of West- 
ern military and political leaders and the theoreti- 
cians who advise them. The Bush Administration 
remains committed to an expensive, redundant and 
provocative array of new strategic nuclear weap- 
ons—the MX and Midgetman intercontinental mis- 
siles, the B-1 and B-2 (Stealth) bombers and the Tri- 
dent И submarine-launched missile. These 
programs are monuments to old thinking. They are 
throwbacks to the days when the strategists accept- 
ed, as an article of their dark faith, the vulnerability 
of the U.S. to Kremlin crapshooters. 

In order to believe the Soviet Union is capable of 
waging and quite possibly winning a war against the 
West, one has to accept as gospel a hoary and dubi- 
ous cliché about the U.S.S.R.: the place is a hopeless 
mess where nothing works, with the prominent and 
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SOVIET RECRUITS IN BOOT CAMP 
At ground level, the big red 
military machine looks less 

formidable than from space. 


forces and the KGB. A Kremlin that cannot put food 
on its people’s tables can put an SS-18 warhead on 
top of a Minuteman silo in North Dakota, some 
5.000 miles away. Even though 15% to 20% of the 
grain harvested on the collective farms rots or falls 
off the back of trucks before it reaches the cities, а 


Soviet-led blitzkrieg through West Germany would |’ 


be a masterpiece of military efficiency. 

The big red military machine may still look for- 
midable from 22,000 miles up, the altitude from 
which American spy satellites snap pictures of ar- 
mored columns on maneuver. But at ground level, 
the Soviet army looks more like a lot of bewildered 
17-year-olds, many of them far from their backward, 
non-Russian homelands, bouncing around in the 
back of clunky trucks on potholed roads leading no- 
where useful to their country's devastated economy, 
Yet they are counted un- 
der the ominous rubric of 
4.25 million men under 
arms in the Warsaw Pact, 
So are over a million 
troops, most of them 
draftees, from the East 
European states. They in- 
clude some of the same 
Hungarians who chanted, 
“Russians Go Home!”; 
the same Czechoslovaks, 
many of army age, who 
thronged into Wenceslas 
Square and exorcised the 
Politburo by clinking their 
key chains; and the same 
East Germans who found 
a better way to invade the 
Federal Republic through- 
out the year. 

In addition to counting 
heads with helmets on 
them and inventorying the 
enemy’s hardware, the 
American arithmetic of 
fear has always factored in 
an ideological multiplier. 
Here was a political system that, seen from the out- 
side, seemed to have a flat belly, a thick neck, big bi- 
ceps and plenty of intestinal fortitude; it was also 
thought to have, in communism, a coherent and all 
too plausible plan for winning the zero-sum game of 
history. 

In the 1970s some respected intellectuals in the 
U.S. and Europe worked themselves into paroxysms 
of Spenglerian pessimism about the decline of the 
West. As recently as 1983, Jean-Francois Revel, the 
distinguished French journalist and philosopher, 
wrote a widely read book, How Democracies Perish. 
It began: “Democracy may, after all, turn out to have 
been a historical accident, a brief parenthesis that is 
closing before our eyes . . . It will have lasted a little 
over two centuries, to judge by the speed of growth 
of the forces bent on its destruction.” Principal 
among those superior hostile forces was world 
communism. 

Yet an important part of the drama of this past 
year was the implosion of the very idea of commu- 
nism. Many card-carrying party intellectuals in Mos- 
cow, particularly of the younger genegation, admit 
that perestroika too is a euphemism; it suggests fixing 
something that is broken, but it really means scrap 
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print for Soviet society, not to mention for world 
conquest. 

One of Gorbachev's closest advisers, Politburo 
member Alexander Yakovlev, privately told a for- 
eign leader this fall, “Perestroika means a loss of our 
self-confidence.” Then he added, “It also means re- 
alizing that our self-confidence was always mis- 
placed.” The West ought to realize that much of its 
fear of the Soviet Union was also misplaced. 

To recognize that the Soviet threat has been 
greatly exaggerated is not to commit the sin of “mor- 
al equivalence”; Western self-criticism about the 
phobias of the cold war does not imply a neutral 
judgment about the Soviet system. Quite the con- 
trary: it is precisely because that system is such an 
abomination against basic human aspirations, 
against human nature itself, that much of what the 
West called “Soviet pow- 
er" was actually Soviet 
weakness, and the instru- 
ments of that power could 
never have been all they 
were cracked up to be. 

For years there has 
been dissenting wisdom in 
the West. Most notably, 
George Kennan, the intel- 
lectual godfather of the 
original concept of con- 
tainment, has objected to 
the way it was applied; 
he has cautioned against 
demonizing the adver- 
sary, overestimating ene- 
my strength and overmili- 
tarizing the Western 
response. 

As early as 1947, Ken- 
nan suggested that Soviet 
power “bears within it the 
seeds of its own decay” 
and that the U.S.S.R. 
might turn out to be “one 
of the weakest and most 
pitiable of national societ- 
ies.” But unlike the little boy in the fable, Kennan 
was largely ignored by the crowd when he dared to 
say out loud that perhaps the emperor in the Krem- 
lin was not quite so resplendent in his suit of armor. 
Now along comes Gorbachev to announce his na- 
kedness to the world, and Yakovlev to confide that 
he too feels a chill. 

Even some. of the most hardheaded Western 
diplomats stationed in Moscow as well as some of 
the most hard-line experts who have recently visit- 
ed there are revising their views. They now say they 
doubt that Gorbachev’s Kremlin or any imaginable 
successor’s will undertake foreign adventures while 
the home front is in a state of such crisis, as it will 
be for a long, long time to come. A new consensus 
is emerging, that the Soviet threat is not what it 
used to be. 

The real point, however, is that it never was. The 
doves in the Great Debate of the past 40 years were 
right all along. 

Yet, ironically, it is the hawks who are most loud- 
ly claiming victory, including moderate Republicans 
who are uncgmfortable with that label and would 
rather be seen as conservatives. Much of American 
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| policy now seems based on the conceit that insofar as 


STRIKING MINER IN SIBERIA 
The Soviet Union has been 
trudging down its own dead end 
during the ‘era of stagnation.’ 
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and a vindication of Western foresight, toughness, 
consistency and solidarity. According to this claim, 
the heady events of 1989 are the payoff for the $4.3 
trillion ($9.3 trillion adjusted for inflation) that it has 
cost the U.S. to wage peace since 1951. 

Some go further, contending that the $2 trillion 
Reagan defense buildup of the 1980s made possible 
the opportunities for ending the cold war in the 
1990s. In other words, had it not been for the whole 
panoply of post-détente Western pressure tactics, 
starting with the imposition in 1974 of the Jackson- 
Vanik Amendment linking improved U.S.-Soviet 
trade to increased Jewish emigration from the 
U.S.S.R., there would be a different man in the 
Kremlin today. Or at least there would be a very dif- 
ferent Gorbachev, one who would still be suppress- 
ing dissidents, sending refuseniks to Siberia, invad- 
ing neighboring countries, 
propping up dictators, fi- 
nancing wars in the Third 
World and generally be- 
having the way central- 
casting Soviet leaders are 
supposed to. 

If one believes that, 

then it follows naturally 
enough that there should 
be no basic change in the 
main lines of U.S. policy. 
It was largely this logic and 
the smugness that went 
with it that earlier this year 
helped the Bush Adminis- 
tration rationalize its ini- 
tial passivity in response to 
Gorbachev. 
1 But Gorbachev is re- 
i. sponding primarily to in- 
ternal pressures, not ex- 
ternal ones. The Soviet 
system has gone into melt- 
down because of inade- 
quacies and defects at its 
core, not because of any- 
thing the outside world 
has done or not done or threatened to do. Gorba- 
chev has been far more appalled by what he has seen 
out his limousine window and in reports brought to 
him by long-faced ministers than by satellite photo- 
graphs of American missiles aimed at Moscow. He 
has been discouraged and radicalized by what he has 
heard from his own constituents during his walk- 
abouts in Krasnodar, Sverdlovsk and Leningrad— 
not by the exhortations, remonstrations or sanctions 
of foreigners. 

George Bush and Secretary of State James Baker 
are realistic enough to see that there is little the U.S. 
can do to “help” Gorbachev turn his economy 
around in the near- or even medium-term future. By 
the same token, there was never all that much the 
U.S. could do, or did do, to hurt the Soviet economy. 
The inertia, the wastefulness, the corruption —these 
have always been inherent in the Soviet system. 
Therefore their consequences are self-inflicted 
wounds rather than the result of Western boycotts or 
other punitive policies. The imposition more than 15 
years ago of the Jackson- Vanik Amendment was po- 
litically symbolic but marginal in its impact; the same 
is likely to be true if and when the amendment is 
waived next year. 
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A mushroom cloud over 
Kansas in the 1983 
made-for-television 
movie The Day After 
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John Foster Dulles, 
global crusader 
against communism 


Slim Pickens rides the 
bomb like a bronco in 
Stanley Kubrick's film 
Dr. Strangelove 
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Moscow as a spy for 
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An anticommunist rally 
inthe Hollywood Bowl 
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It is a solipsistic delusion to think the West О 
bring about the seismic events now seizing the 
U.S.S.R. and its “fraternal” neighbors. If the Soviet 
Union had ever been as strong as the threatmongers 
believed, it would not be undergoing its current up- 
heavals. Those events are actually a repudiation of 
the hawkish conventional wisdom that has largely 
prevailed over the past 40 years, and a vindication of 
the Cassandra-like losers, including Kennan. 

If Kennan's view and his recommendations had 
prevailed, the world would probably at least still be 
where it is today, beyond containment, and perhaps 
it might have arrived there considerably sooner and 
at less expense. 


For much of the past year, it was considered bold 
to ask, What if Gorbachev really is willing to disarm 
significantly? What if he is prepared to demilitarize 
Soviet society and Soviet 
foreign policy? What if he 
adopts levels and deploy- 
ments of troops, types and 
numbers of weapons that 
give real meaning to his 
slogans of “mutual securi- 
ty" and "nonoffensive 
defense"? 

The question marks 
are now out of date and 
therefore out of place. 
Gorbachev is already do- 
ing the things spelled out 
in the litany of conditional 
clauses. This fall the pres- 
tigious London-based In- 
ternational Institute for 
Strategic Studies solemnly 
concluded that the unilat- 
eral cuts that Gorbachev 
has already announced 
“will, once complete, vir- 
tually eliminate the sur- 
prise attack threat which 
has so long concerned 
NATO planners. In No- 
vember the Pentagon said 
virtually the same thing. That certification is all the 
more meaningful coming from two organizations 
that have long believed such a threat existed not only 
on paper but in the real world. 

To its credit, the Bush Administration has gone 
from asking what-if questions about Gorbachev to 
what-now questions about the American share of re- 
sponsibility for transforming the military competi- 
tion. But it would be easier to come up with a new 
answer to the perennial question about defense — 


„How much is enough? —if there were a clearer real- 


ization that the old answer was excessive. 

It also is time to think seriously about eventually 
retiring the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
with honor, to be sure, but without too much nostal- 
gia. Yes, NATO has helped keep the peace. But so has 
the existence of nuclear weapons, and so has the in- 
herent weakness of the Soviet Union—the naked- 
ness of the red emperor before his enemies. 

There is no danger that NATO will be dismantled 
precipitately, since virtually all leaders in the West 
and even some in the East agree that the alliance is 
necessary to help handle the dislocations, instabil- 
ities and potential conflicts that are almost sure to 
attend the disintegration of communist rule in the 


CREWMAN AT U.S. MISSILE SITE 
A Kremlin decision 
to attack would be a 

‘cosmic roll of the dice.’ 


[4 apa Ато is at best a stopgap until something | 


more up-to-date and effective can be devised to take 
its place. The Western alliance was Invented tg 
maintain the standoff between two giant blocs, But 
the great ideological divide of the Iron Curtain is giv. 
ing way to messier divisions among nation-states and 
nationalities within states. NATO is simply not consti. 
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tuted or equipped to deal with trouble between two | 


highly uncomradely Warsaw Pact members, Hunga. 


ry and Rumania, or between two feuding republics | 


of nonaligned Yugoslavia, Serbia and Slovenia 


NATO should be maintained during a period of tran. | 


sition, as long as it is understood to be playing that 


temporary role. To his credit, and the Administra. | 


tion's, James Baker, in a thoughtful and farsighteq 
speech earlier this month in West Berlin, seemed to 


be inviting Western statesmen and thinkers to join in |. 


the search for new ideas and institutions that will en. 


cold war Europe. 

Nor is it too soon to 
think about rolling back 
other U.S. security com. 
mitments outside Eu- 
rope. If the Soviets wil 
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pines? One objection is 
that the peoples and gov- 
ernments of Southeast 
Asia and the Pacific Rim 
want a permanent, visfole 
American military pres- 
ence in that region as a 
counterbalance to China 
and Japan. That is a bit 
like suggesting, as many 
are suddenly doing, that 
now more than ever the 
world needs NATO—and 
the Warsaw Pact—to 
fend off the specter of 
German reunification 
and remilitarization. New rationales are being con- 
cocted for old arrangements. 

Maybe a transformed international order does 
require American (and Soviet) troops in a divided 
Germany, or American warships in the South China 
Sea. But the objectives for those deployments should 
be honestly and clearly defined; they should be vig- 
orously debated and politically supported on their 
own terms. If the U.S. obfuscates or misrepresents 
its purposes, it will be able to sustain neither domes- 
tic political support for its overseas missions nor the 
hospitality and cooperation of its allies. 

When the global revolution against communism 
came to China this year, stimulated in part by Gor- 
bachev's visit in May, the U.S. Government wa$ 
seized with ambivalence. It welcomed the outburst 


of democratic spirit, up to a point. At the same time; 
it feared instability, not just because widespread 


sure the security of post. | 
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finally pack up and pul || 
out of their air and naval |! 
bases in Viet Nam, why | 
shouldn't the U.S. vacate || 
its facilities in the Philip- |! 
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trouble could cost the lives of hundreds, perhaps | 
thousands of students, but because it would јеораг | 


dize a long-standing relationship between the U.S- 


and the now so obviously misnamed People's Re- 
public. The Administration was so eager to repair Iê | 
lations that it seemed willing to do so on the terms |. 
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laid down by the decrepit tyrants in the Forbidden | 
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Brent Scowcroft, and the Deputy Secretary of State, 
Lawrence Eagleburger, to Beijing secretly in July. 
Another visit earlier this month was not announced 
until after the emissaries had arrived at their desti- 
nation. The whole thing looked sneaky, as though 
the Administration were trying to pull a fast one 
(which in a way it was). Asa result, the U.S. humiliat- 
ed itself, insulted the forces of democracy in China, 
dishonored the martyrs of Tiananmen and reminded 
the world that old thinking from the 1970 still domi- 
nates on certain issues of American foreign policy. 
The misguided mission also seemed intended to 
send a distinctly ominous signal to the Soviet Union, 
quite out of keeping with the one Bush had sought to 
convey a few days earlier in Malta. Gorbachev and 
perestroika may fail. The U.S.S.R. may revert to its 
misbehavior of the past. But the Kremlin should be- 
ware: the U.S. is hedging 
its bets with good old-fash- 
joned triangular diploma- 
cy; however often its exis- 
tence has been denied, the 
infamous China card is 
available for whatever 
poker games the future 
may have in store. 

The U.S.’s treasured 
“strategic partnership" 
with China is valid and 
worth preserving only if it 
can be redefined beyond 
its original anti-Soviet rea- 
sog for being. The same 
goes for all the U.S.’s secu- 
rity arrangements, in Asia, 
Latin America, the Middle 
East. 

In its unrelenting hos- 
tility to Cuba, Nicaragua 
and Viet Nam, the Bush 
Administration gives the 
impression of flying on an 
automatic pilot that was 
programmed back in the 
days when the Soviet 
Union was still in the business of exporting revolu- 
tion. Fidel Castro, the Sandinistas and the rulers in 
Hanoi are all, in varying ways and to varying degrees, 
disagreeable characters. But so are plenty of other 
leaders with whom the U.S. deals. The U.S. might be 
able to cope with these particular bad actors more 
effectively if it stopped treating them as Soviet 
clones. That very notion has lost its meaning in the 
past year. 


In general, such American fresh thinking as 
there has been is too much focused on the question 
of what the U.S. can do to “help” Gorbachev. There 
is also the issue of what he can do to help the U.S., its 
allies and the rest of the world. He has already done 
a lot, simply by presiding over a Soviet Union that is 
easier to see anew as a great big country with great 
big troubles and that is trying to get out of the 20th 
century in one piece. 

The cold war has been not only a multitrillion- 
dollar (and ruble) expense but also a grand obses- 
sion. It has distorted priorities, distracted attention 
and preoccupted many of the best and the brightest 
minds in government, academe and think tanks for 
nearly two generations. There is a long line of other 
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KENNAN AT HIS HOME IN PRINCETON 

As early as 1947, he suggested 

that Soviet power “bears within 
it the seeds of its own decay." 


'oundation-Chennai-and-eGangotri — — — 
issues awaiting their turn, and some have been wait- 
ing none too patiently. 

The indebtedness and poverty of the Third 
World threaten the trend of democracy there. The 
indebtedness of the U.S., both to itself and to for- 
eigners, threatens its prosperity at home and its in- 
fluence abroad. The consequences of Japan's emer- 
gence as an economic superpower could end up 
dwarfing the current, suddenly fashionable concern 
over the reunification of Germany. The U.S. may 
have won the cold war against the Soviet Union, but 
it has gone a long way toward losing the trade and 
technology war with Japan. Meanwhile, the environ- 
ment, while also newly fashionable as a subject of 
political rhetoric, is not being treated by policymak- 
ers, legislators and citizens with anything like the se- 
riousness and urgency it deserves. 

The U.S. and its principal partners have no co- 
herent strategy for dealing 
with these and other 
mega-issues. Until now, 
the cold war provided an 
alibi. 

No longer. 

Even as he is thanked 
by the masses, Gorbachev 
is quietly cursed, only 
half-jokingly, by some in 
the foreign-policy élite for 
having kicked the center- 
piece out from under the 
big top of American di- 
plomacy. All of a sudden, 
the think tanks and back 
rooms of the policymak- 
ing establishment are 
filled with a new kind of 
head scratching. Some 
who have spent their ca- 
reers fretting about the 
end of the world (the big 
bang of nuclear Arma- 
geddon) are suddenly la- 
menting *the end of his- 
tory”; now that the good 
guys have won and the 
Manichaean struggle is over, humanity will have 
nothing but a lot of boring technical and local prob- 
lems to deal with. It is a silly idea but a telling one, 
for it underscores the dilemma facing all Western 
foreign-policy thinkers and doers, starting with 
George Bush: the fading of the cold war in and of 
itself does not provide a road map or a compass for 
the post-cold war era. 

They should worry less about what Gorbachev 
will do next, or what the tiger he is riding will do to 
him. Leave that to Gorbachev. He has dane fairly 
well so far. Besides, he has certainly made monkeys 
out of the experts and prophets. 

If Bush can muster “the vision thing,” he should 
apply it to the development of a new international- 
ism, a new geopolitics that prepares the West, and 
perhaps the West and East together, to manage the 
looming problems that will make the chapter now 
beginning every bit as challenging as the one, merci- 
fully, coming to an end. Whether the new period will 
be known as the Gorbachev era belongs to that cate- 
gory of unanswerable questions on which it is better 
not to waste time. But whatever the next stage of his- 
tory comes to be called, there is no question that 
Gorbachev has made it possible. а 
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Gary Powers with a 
replica of the spy plane 
shot down over the 
U.S.S.R. in 1960 


Air Force General 
Curtis LeMay, whose 
nuclear-armed 
bombers would carry 
out massive 
retaliation 
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Dolph Lundgren 
asthe villainous 
Soviet superboxer 
lvan Drago in 
Rocky IV 
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With the invasion of Panama, a bolder = and 
riskier Bush Jor pui а om 
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Еагіу Wednesday morning, the President worked the phone to foreign leaders while American forces set Panama City ablazei in the neighborho 


| BY GEORGE J, CHURCH 
SE All afternoon George Bush act- 

) \ ed the gracious host to 50 old 
friends and family members ata 
White House Christmas party, 
singing carols and taking groups 
of children On the ultimate guided tour 

| (only the presidential bedroom was off lim- 


. As the guests were leaving, a group of 


men slipped Шош behind the security 


| screens on the ground floor and headed for 


the elevator to the family living quarters. 
But their timing was slightly off. They ran 
into the last departing guest, a woman who 
recognized them: Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Chairman Colin Powell, Secretary of De- 
fense Dick Cheney, National Security Ad- 
viser Brent Scowcroft and White House 
spokesman Marlin Fitzwater. *Oh, oh, 
the woman remarked. “Business as usual.’ 
Not quite. The group was on its way to 
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plan the biggest U.S. military operation | 
since Viet Nam: the invasion of Panama. 
launched two nights later. But perhaps she - 
was not totally mistaken. If war prepara- 
tions are scarcely usual in the Bush White 
House, they are not as stunningly out of | 
character as they would have seemed only | 
a few months ago. The Panama invasion | 
marks the latest, but far from the first: | 
stage in a monumental transformation 0! 


George Bush: from a President whose 
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and bring him to trial in the U.S. on drug- | run attacks. On Friday, two days after | 
running charges; 3) install a stable, demo- | American military commanders began de- 
cratic government headed by politicians | claring victory, they fired shells at the 
who had apparently won May elections, | headquarters of the U.S. Southern Com- 
which Noriega later overruled. mand. The Pentagon admitted that its 
But if the invasion turned out to beless | forces had encountered stiffer resistance 
than fully successful, the Administration | than expected, and Bush ordered an addi- 
would be running grave dangers. At the ex- | tional 2.000 troops to Panama as reinforce- 
treme, it could bog down in a Viet Nam- | ments. Meanwhile, Endara and his Vice 
style guerrilla war directed by a fugitive | Presidents were still unable to exert much 
Noriega in the jungles. The Panamanian | authority or start acting like a government, 
government that the U.S. installed may be | and some U.S. officials were worried about 
regarded as American puppets; President | whether they had the leadership ability to 
Guillermo Endara was sworn in by a Pana- | do so. 
manian judge, but on an American military 
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base at about the time the attack started. A n the other hand, most of the 
drawn-out crisis could sour U.S. relations world signaled its willingness to 
with other Latin American nations, eter- adapt to the U.S. action— pre- 

nally nervous about Yanqui intervention suming it was successful. At 
against however noxious a government. home both parties in Congress generally 


It was impossible to tell | whether the in- applauded the effort to get rid of the egre- | 
vasion would end up more like Viet Nam | gious Noriega. “At last," said Wisconsin 
or more like Grenada. Some 24,000 U.S. Democrat Les Aspin, chairman of the | 
troops had quickly taken command of most | House Armed Services Committee. Latin 
? Е of Panama and overwhelmed organized re- | American nations issued formal condem- | 

3 5 Am sistance by the Panama Defense Forces, | nations of the intervention, but one did not | 
` 2239 | Noriega's combination army and’ police. | have to read very far between the lines to 
TÎ | But Noriega got away and was thought to | detect a sigh of relief that the brutal Pana- 
be hiding in the forests or even in the | manian dictator had got his comeuppance. | 
sprawling capital city; the U.S. offered a $1 | The 32-member Organization of Ameri- | 
million reward for information leading to | can States ° ‘regretted,” but did not quite | 
his capture. condemn, the invasion. In recent months 

American troops faced a tough battle | many Latin leaders had privately expressed 
to restore order in Panama City, where | their revulsion toward Noriega. Nonethe- 
looters, some reportedly shouting, “Viva | less, no Latin nation would immediately 
Bush!” ransacked stores and homes and | recognize the Endara government, and | 
where Noriega’s misnamed Dignity Battal- Peru recalled its Ambassador to Washing- 
ions, a paramilitary force, were putting up | ton in protest. The Soviet Union de- 
a street-to-street fight. Noriega’s loyalists, | nounced the invasion as a violation of in- | 
apparently at his direction, staged hit-and- | ternational law but hastily added that it 
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hoo! around Noriega's headquarters 
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1bor 
А overriding imperative during his initial 
ration months in office was to avoid doing ' *some- 
јада thing dumb," to a self-confident chief map- 
os sh: | ping a bold and individual—if not always 
рада prudent—foreign policy that he is quite 
White willing to back with military force. 
ut of | Nor does Bush hesitate these days to 
і only | take long risks. The Panama invasion was 
rasion | supposed to accomplish three goals: 1) 
first. | swiftly rout resistance; 2) capture the coun- 
jon of try’s dictator, Manuel Antonio Noriega, Guarding the rubble as the conflict shifted to small-scale street warfare | 
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saw no reason why that should damage 
East-West relations. The unspoken mes- 
sage seemed to be that Moscow would rec- 
ognize a sphere of influence in which the 
US. could operate with a free hand so long 
as Washington returned the favor. — 
Much could change, however, if the 
US. is unable to bring home quickly the 
11,000 extra troops it dispatched for the in- 
vasion (13,000 were already on hand at 
permanent bases in Panama). After the far 
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When Noriega's troops were gone, no one replaced them. Looters flooded Panama City's streets 


dent who was roundly denounced as a 
wimp as recently as October, when the 
U.S. stood aside as a Panamanian coup 
against Noriega failed and the dictator exe- 
cuted its leaders. But the October episode 
aside, Bush has been displaying a new vigor 
and assurance in foreign policy for months 
now. The Panama invasion only pointed it 
up. “I think there are an awful lot of people 
out there who may have had some errone- 
ous impressions of the President who had 
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The U.S. estimated it would take at least a week just to pacify the capital. 


smaller invasion of Grenada, U.S. forces 
remained for six weeks; the Marines who 
invaded the Dominican Republic to thwart 
a leftist coup in 1965 were not completely 
withdrawn for 18 months. 

At minimum Washington will have to 


rebuild a Panamanian economy that 
American sanctions against Noriega have 
shattered. Unemployment in Panama has 
passed 20% and the banking system is a 
shambles, scarcely an environment condu- 
cive to stable democracy. Rebuilding could 
take years and put a new strain on a U.S. 
budget already heavily in deficit. 

None of which fazed George Bush in 
the slightest. At a news conference Thurs- 
day the usually reserved President seemed 
almost cocky. American casualties in the 
Panama operation—more than a score 
dead and 200 wounded at week's end— 
were heartbreaking but nevertheless 
"worth it," said Bush. He closed with a 
note of defiant self-confidence: "I have an 


| | obligation as President to conduct the for- 


'eign policy of this country the way I see fit 
... if the American people don't like it, I 
expect they'll get somebody else to take my 
job, but I'm going to keep doing it." 

"That did not sound much like the Presi- 


40 


them dramatically changed in the last sev- 
eral weeks or so," says House Republican 
leader Robert Michel. A White House of- 
ficial adds that the President is delighted to 
have put to rest the frequent stories from 
the 1988 campaign “about how George 
Bush is run by his handlers and can't do 
anything on his own." 

Bush began acting very much on his 
own last May, when he put together U.S. 
proposals for sweeping cuts in convention- 
al forces in Europe that pleased the NATO 
allies and intrigued the Soviets. In July he 
followed up by secretly inviting Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev to the sum- 
mit off Malta. Bush had insisted that it 
would be a get-acquainted session without 
an agenda, but at their meeting in early 
December he handed Gorbachev a list of 
21 American proposals that drew a gener- 
ally favorable response. Simultaneously, 
the President authorized U.S. aircraft to go 
into action in the Philippines, helping 
squelch an attempted coup against Presi- 
dent Corazon Aquino by flying "cover" 
over rebel air bases and preventing muti- 
neer pilots from taking off. 

Not all Bush's initiatives have come 
across as wise, The President seemed to be 


cal talks with the Chinese. | 


The Panama decision in particular was | 
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toadying to the communist Chinese ruler | i 
who massacred pro-democracy demon. | Бе 
strators last June. He made a mockery or | us 
his sanctions against Beijing—which calleq | buil 
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part responses to carping, real | | ® 
or potential. Early on, the Presi- || | JUS 
dent was assailed for being too |, | ® 
cautious in dealing with arms |, . 
control and Gorbachev. Had he |. | 1 
let a coup topple Aquino, he | PR 
would have been denounced for | Ш 
losing а democratically elected He 
: wpe | tio 
ally in the Philippines. A be 
The President, at minimum, , Th 
seems to have decided that it is U. 
better to be criticized for action Th 
than for dithering. His growing self-confi-, | a. 
dence has been helped along, aides assert, He 
by his well-developed personal relations Pa 
with other world leaders, whom he inces- su 
santly writes and telephones. (Bush and | чт 
Vice President Dan Quayle were busy until | tp, 
3 o'clock the night of the Panama invasion | | оғ 
calling foreign leaders to inform them of ed 
the President's decision.) These contacts, fe: 
aides say, have given Bush a feel for how! | to 
the world will react to any particular U.S. 
move—or, in other words, for what he can | | үү 
and cannot get away with. _ | ty 
A less attractive aspect of the Presi- | | by 
dent's new decisiveness is his obsession | | Pr 
with secrecy. There is an aura of scary! | de 
smugness about Bush these days, a school-|. | ca 
boyish delight in saying, as he did to report- ar 
ers about the Malta summit, “I knew some- di 
thing you didn’t.” Secrecy obviously S| | 8: 
necessary in planning something like 3| |“ 
Panama invasion, But Bush and his conf | | It 
dants have on occasion carried it to the | | 
point of deliberately misleading Congress | О! 
and the public—not to mention ranking| | ta 
members of their own Administration—25 | | Je 
with the supposed ban on high-level politi- | y 
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held within a small circle; Joint Chiefs 
spokesman Colonel William Smullen as- 
serts that “there were a handful, really a 
small number, of people in this entire 
building [the Pentagon] who knew this op- 
eration was going to happen." In retro- 
spect, though, the invasion looks inevita- 
ble. The U.S. through two Administrations 
built Noriega into a menacing monster— 
instead of what he was, the tin-pot dictator 
of a not very important country—and put 
its credibility on the line in declaring that 
he had to go. But everything Washington 
tried—propaganda, economic 
sanctions, attempts to foment a 
coup—failed. The Pentagon 
prepared fresh contingency 
plans for an invasion at least as 
early as last spring; they were 
the subject of one of the first 
briefings Defense Secretary 
Cheney received when he took 
over. The plans were updated 
in the summer, and much more 
intensively by Joint Chiefs 
Chairman Powell after the un- 
successful Oct. 3 coup. Stung by 
the derisive criticism about his 
inaction then, Bush appeared 
to be waiting eagerly for some 
justification to send in the 
troops. 

Noriega obligingly provided 
it. Bhe dictator had his rubber- 
stamp People's Assembly name 
him *Maximum Leader" and 
declare that American provoca- 
tions created a "state of war" 
between the two countries. 
That coincided with attacks on 


invasion, forthrightly telling Bush that 
*there is no way this operation is not going 
to result in casualties" among both U.S. 
servicemen and Panamanian civilians. 
Bush listened and then simply said, Let's 
do it"—by far the most fateful three words 
of his presidency to date. 

Among other reasons, the invasion was 
notable as perhaps the biggest U.S. foreign 
policy venture in 40 years that had nothing 
to do with containment of communism. 
Nobody ever pretended to find reds among 
Noriega's entourage or voiced any fear 


— 


QT 4 »چ‎ 


A door gunner on a U.S. helicopter looks down on the Panama Canal the day of the invasion 


U.S. servicemen in Panama. 
There had previously been hun- 
dreds of similar incidents and not all one- 
sided; in an altercation outside a laundry in 
Panama City, a U.S. officer, who was not 
supposed to be carrying a gun, shot and 
wounded a Panamanian. It is possible too 
that Washington took Noriega's declaration 
of “war” more seriously than it was intend- 
ed. Nonetheless, the President and his aides 
feared that Noriega had finally succumbed 
to hubris and lost all restraint. 

The Sunday, Dec. 17, meeting in the 
White House following the Christmas par- 
ty “started as an in-depth briefing” of Bush 
by his senior aides, says a participant. The 
President was especially infuriated to hear 
details of the incident in which an Ameri- 
can Navy lieutenant was pulled out of a car 
and beaten by Panama Defense Forces sol- 
diers while his wife was threatened with 
gang rape. “Enough is enough,” said Bush. 
“This guy [Noriega] is not going to lay off. 
It will only get worse.” 

The meeting turned to a consideration 
of options. One was a “surgical” paramili- 
tary attempt to capture Noriega. It was re- 
jected as too iffy and risky (probably wise- 
ly, in view of the later inability of American 
forces to snatch the dictator during the in- 


vasion). Powell outlined the plan for a full 


that Panama would go communist. Com- 
munism also was only a peripheral issue in 
the Philippines intervention. One reason 
the Philippine military dislikes Aquino is 
that it feels she has not been vigorous 
enough in suppressing communist guerril- 
las. But the main issue for Bush was simply 
the survival of a democratically elected 
government that Washington had helped 
to install in place of the late dictator Ferdi- 
nand Marcos. In fact, Bush has militarily 
intervened for the most part where com- 
munism was not an issue. Where it is, his 
record is mixed: military aid to anticom- 
munist forces in Afghanistan and El Salva- 
dor but attempts to find a political solution 
in Cambodia and Nicaragua. 


oes this suggest a new post-cold- 
war foreign policy that casts the 
U.S. as a different kind of world 
policeman, acting to save de- 
mocracy rather than to stop Soviet expan- 
sionism? Administration officials vehe- 
mently deny any attempt to proclaim a 
Bush Doctrine of once a democracy always 
a democracy—a mirror image of the now 
discredited Brezhnev Doctrine of once 
communist ever communist. 


کک ل ا 
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White House aides point out that 
Bush's policies, notably the cozying up to 
China, are not always pro-democracy. The 
Philippines and Panama were special cases 
in which the U.S. had historic ties with the 
countries involved, major assets to pro- 
tect—the Panama Canal and sea and air 
bases in the Philippines—and strong mili- 
tary forces on the scene and ready for ac- 
tion. Says a senior Administration official: 
“It’s always nice, of course, when you can 
intervene on behalf of democrats, but 
that's not always possible." 


NOSNHOF VIHLNAD 


It was impossible to tell if the American action would end up more like Grenada—or Viet Nam. 


On the other hand, officials affirm that 
Bush is showing a new willingness to use 
American military power to further U.S. 
interests that have little or nothing to do 
with communism—suppressing drug traf- 
fic or terrorism, for example. U.S. helicop- 
ter pilots have been supporting drug-eradi- 
cation efforts in Peru and Guatemala, 
though Peru last week called a halt to joint 
antidrug action in protest against the Pana- 
ma invasion. The Washington Post has 
quoted Joint Chiefs Chairman Powell as 
telling colleagues that “we have to put a 
shingle outside our door saying SUPER- 
POWER LIVES HERE, no matter what the 
Soviets do, even if they evacuate from 
Eastern Europe.” That may be a better 
summary of the reasoning behind the Pan- 
ama invasion than any other. 

Butall that comes with a gigantic if: it as- 
sumes the operation in Panama will succeed 
quickly at a relatively light cost. Of all the les- 
sons of foreign policy, the one that seems to 
apply most directly to Panama is that a fait 
accompli will be accepted by domestic and 
world opinion —but that few setbacks are as 
damaging as a fait accompli that is not quite 
accompli. — Reported by Dan Goodgame, 
| Christopher Ogden and Jay Peterzell/Washington 
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Operation Just Cause was less 
than eight hours old, but Gener- 
al Colin Powell was all but de- 
claring victory. As Defense Sec- 
retary Dick Cheney looked on 
approvingly, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff boasted that a 24,000-man 
USS. force had “decapitated” Manuel An- 
tonio Noriega's army and seized control of 
strategic facilities along the Panama Canal. 
"Though the crafty dictator was still on the 
loose, Powell said that it was only a matter 
of time before U.S. soldiers tracked him 
down. The only bad news in Powell's rosy 
report was the uncertain fate of a dozen 
American hostages, seized by fleeing Pana- 
manian irregulars as they cut and ran from 
approaching American troops. 

On the battleground in Panama, how- 
ever, a far lessoptimistic drama was unfold- 
ing. Confounding Pentagon hopes that 
Noriega's Panama Defense Forces would 
quickly crumble under a devastating U.S. 
onslaught, the fugitive dictator's men were 
preparing a determined counterattack. In- 
stead of the quick and decisive knockout 
U.S. commanders had sought, the invasion 
was in danger of degenerating into a nasty 
street fight in densely populated Panama 


City. House-to-house fighting in a crowded 


FRIDAY 12/15 


Noriega's rubber-stamp 
assembly proclaims him 
"Maximum Leader" and 
declares that a "state of 
war" exists between 
Panama and 

the U.S. 


SATURDAY 


Marine Robert Paz is killed 
when Panamanian soldiers 
open fire at a roadblock. A 
Navy officer and his wife see 
the attack, are detained and 
terrorized. 


urban area was something military plan- 
ners were leery of because of the threat to 
civilians. 

In recent months the Pentagon had qui- 
etly bolstered American forces in Pahama 
in preparation for a possible strike, adding 
4,500 combat troops, as well as tanks and at- 
tack helicopters, to the 8,500 soldiers al- 
ready deployed at U.S. bases. The force was 
so strong that Pentagon planners had brief- 
ly considered dispatching a column of U.S. 
troops to nab Noriega during an ill-fated 
uprising by P.D.F. officers last October. 
That daring plan was quickly—and, as it 
turned out, wisely—discarded as too risky 
and uncertain. 

Just how risky became clear as Opera- 
tion Just Cause got under way. Many of 
Noriega’s 4,000 best troops, including units 
that had raced to his rescue during the 
failed coup, were posted far outside Pana- 
ma City. Another, less predictable menace 
was posed by the brutal Dignity Battalions: 
8,000 fanatical pro-Noriega irregulars who 
had savagely attacked opposition leaders in 
the aftermath of last May’s aborted elec- 
tion. Confronted by superior American 
forces, many P.D.F. soldiers slipped away, 
only to reappear later and launch counter- 
attacks in Panama City. 

When George Bush ordered military 
action against the increasingly arrogant dic- 


Ae 
SUNDAY 


Declaring that the lives of 
Americans are in danger, 
Bush secretly orders the 
Pentagon to invade Panama, 
capture Noriega and 
establish a democratic 
government. 


MONDAY-TUESDAY 


Tensions in Panama heighten as a U.S. Army lieutenant 
wounds a Panama Defense Forces corporal who was 
apparently reaching for his gun. On Tuesday afternoon, U.S. 
military transport planes begin landing at Howard Air Force 
Base at ten-minute intervals. 


How Operation Just Cause “decapitated” Panama's Defense Forces, then 
bogged down in scattered, and surprisingly tough, street fighting 


tator, the Pentagon put the finishing touch. 
es on the option it preferred and had bee, 
secretly preparing to implement: a massiye 
simultaneous assault on all P.D.F. strong. 
holds by a combination of forces already in 
Panama and a huge airlift of reinforce. 
ments from bases in the U.S. 

The plan called for overwhelming 
American forces to intimidate and neutral. 
ize the P.D.F. while special units secured vi. 
tal dams and the electrical facilities power. 
ing the Panama Canal. Once organized 
resistance had been shattered, military po- 
lice and other units trained in MOUT— mil. 
tary operations in urban terrain—would 
undertake the house-to-house battle 
against the Dignity Battalions. At Southem 
Command Headquarters in Panama City, 
the arrival of General Maxwell Thurman 
last Oct. 1 brought a marked change in 
mood. Unlike his predecessor, General 
Frederick Woerner, Thurman saw Noriega 
as primarily a military rather than a poli: 
tical problem. According to Pentagon 
sources, Thurman had been bristling fora 
fight since American troops stood helpless 
ly by while the October coup was crushed. 

As Wednesday’s H hour approached, 
huge military transports were landing at 
ten-minute intervals at Howard Air Force 
Base, doubtless alerting Noriega that 4 
USS. strike might soon be under way. Pen: 


WEDNESDAY 


begins, Guillermo Endara is 
sworn in at a U.S. military 
base as President of a new 
Panamanian government. 
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tagon spokesmen dismissed the airlift as a 


routine: exercise. But total surprise had 


| never loomed large in Pentagon planning, 
| which depended on vastly superior man- 


power, firepower and speedy execution. 
The initial phases of Operation Just 
Cause went off as planned. Shortly before 
midnight Tuesday, guests at Panama City's 
ritzy Marriott Caesar Park Hotel were 
awakened by sporadic shooting. A 
team of Navy SEALs (sea, air and 
land capability) rushed the nearby 
private Paitilla Airport, where No- | 
riega kept a potential getaway | 
Learjet. In a brief but vicious fire- € 
fight the SEALs overwhelmed | 


z 
| 
| 
| 


guards, secured the landing strip [>= 


and destroyed the aircraft. But four 
SEALs were killed, perhaps the ear- 
liest casualties of the conflict. Oth- 
er SEALS died while disabling boats 
Noriega could have used to make 
an escape by sea. 

At around 12:15 a.m. Wednes- 
day, residents of century-old wood- 
en houses ringing Noriega's sprawl- 
ing P.D.F. headquarters, called the 


TASK FORCE RED 

Army Rangers capture the Rio Hato 
barracks where two companies of 
Panamanian troops are stationed. In the 
east, they seize the Torrijos International 
Airport and block a bridge across the 
Pacora River. 


U.S, Southern 
Command H.Q. 


Americas and Howard Air Force Base. 


GARIBBEAN SEA p 


Ї Albrook 


Comandancfa, were startled by the roar of 
circling U.S. AC-130 combat Talon gun- 
ships and attack choppers, then the rumble 
of tanks in the streets. The tanks fired bar- 
rage after barrage at Noriega’s official lair, 
and the sky was lit by antiaircraft tracers. 
The streets soon began to fill as terrified 
residents ran out of their flaming houses. 
An unknown number died in their homes; 
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TASK FORCE ATLANTIC 

Infantry and Airborne troops overwhelm 
Panamanian infantry and naval infantry 
units. They also secure the vital Madden 
Dam and liberate 48 prisoners involved in 
the October uprising from a prison 

at Gamboa. 


Air Base 


BAY OF PANAMA 


TASK FORCE BAYONET 


many were injured. Meanwhile, U.S. infan- 
try units at Fort Amador opened fire with 
howitzers against P.D.F. barracks situated 
conveniently nearby at the facility shared 
by troops of both nations. 

Over the next 24 hours, the American 
force nearly doubled as 9,500 troops, divid- 
ed into five task forces, parachuted out of 


the Panama skies or scrambled from large 


transport aircraft: 


39 TASK FORCE ATLANTIC. 


Made up of 82nd Airborne Divi- 
sion paratroopers from Fort 
Bragg, N.C., and Seventh Infantry 
troops from Fort Ord, Calif., 
backed by special units, it raced to 
secure vital facilities at the Carib- 
bean end of the canal, near Colón. 
> t took over Madden Dam, which 
stores water used to raise and low- 
| er ships in the canal's locks, and 
| seized control of the electrical dis- 

tribution center at Cerro Tigre. 

The task force encountered stiff 

resistance from a P.D.F. naval in- 


| fantry unit on the northern coast. 


TASK FORCE PACIFIC 


After the Red Force Rangers secure the 
Torrijos Airport, the follow-on forces of 
the 82nd Airborne parachute in safely. 
They prevent the P.D.F.’s Battalion 2000 
and other units from coming to 

Noriega's aid. 


Marriott Hotel 


15 hostages are | 
taken by Panamanian 
gunmen. Other guests 
and employees are 
trapped inside the | 
hotel all day. U.S. 
troops arrive in the 


Four Navy SEALs are 
Killed while capturing 


the airport where WE evening, shooting 
Noriega's jet was their way through 
parked. the resistance. | 


Equipped with artillery, tanks and helicopter gunships, U.S. troops 
assault and destroy the P.D.F. headquarters in downtown Panama 
City. They also bottle up the P.D.F.'s Fifth Infantry Company 
stationed at Fort Amador. 
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This force also freed 48 P.D.F. prisoners at 
b Gamboa prison. 


TASK FORCE SEMPER FIDELIS. Es- 
sentially a blocking force deployed on Pan- 
ama City's western border, its Marine rifle 
company and light armored infantry com- 

| pany occupied the Bridge of the Americas, 
í which spans the canal, to prevent a P.D.F. 
counterattack on the crucial Howard Air 
| Force Base. 


TASK FORCE RED. Assigned targets on 
| both sides of the capital, its rangers had the 
| night's most difficult chores. As Pathfinder 
planes dropped flares to illuminate the 
drop areas, the Rangers jumped from 
planes that flew as low as 500 ft., 
well within the range of small-arms 
fire. The Rangers on the west land- 
ed near Rio Hato, assaulted the 
barracks of the 6th and 7th P.D.F. 
| companies and took 250 prisoners. 
| The bulk of P.D.F. soldiers had 
| slipped away. To the east, other 
| commandos dropped in large num- 
| bers on Torrijos International 


Airport. 


j TASK FORCE PACIFIC. Once 
| Task Force Red had secured the 
| airport, two waves of 82nd Air- 
| borne paratroopers jumped from 
| 20 C-141 transports. They fanned 
| out to assist Rangers and Special 
| Forces units that had blocked the 
| Pacora River bridge to prevent 
Battalion 2000 from reaching Pan- 
Eis ama City and to turn back any at- 
| tack from P.D.F. infantry and caval- 
ry units based at Fort Cimarrón. 
| When the Americans reached the 
| fort, the crack battalion was no 

| longer there. 


TASK FORCE BAYONET. This 
mechanized battalion and light tank ' 
force attacked the P.p.F. headquar- 
ters with a vengeance, igniting a 
| ii huge fire that gutted the main 
| Comandancía building. When the 
j^ | bombardment was over, its troops searched 
the building room by room—and found no 
one. By 8 a.m. Wednesday, Powell felt con- 
fident enough to proclaim that “for the 
| | most part, organized resistance has ended.” 
| | U.S. forces then focused on the plight 


of hostages who had been seized by No- 
riega's men. At the Marriott a foreign jour- 
nalist was approached at about 12:25 a.m. 
Wednesday by three gunmen in ski masks 
and civilian clothes. They ordered her to 
join eleven other guests, including seven 
Americans being held hostage in the ho- 
tel by thugs toting AK-47s. They were 
marched into a van, driven to a house and 
held in a kitcheh for three hours. You're 
bombing our children; you're bombing our 
people,” one told the Americans. “If we 
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United States 


ER 


were in another country, we would kill 
you.” The group was placed in two cars and 
released near the hotel with a final word 
from their captors: “We will continue the 


fight, the struggle.” 


ot until Wednesday night did 

American troops finally fight their 

way through Dignity Battalions to 
protect 64 frightened guests and workers at 
the hotel. The next day one U.S. unit at the 
hotel sighted a personnel carrier ap- 
proaching and opened fire. The shots were 
returned. In the hotel parking lot a Spanish 
photographer, Juan Antonio Rodriguez, 
was killed and Patrick Chauvel, a photog- 
rapher on assignment for Newsweek, was 


An honor guard carries the coffin of a slain Navy SEAL 


after the American soldiers told the un 
men that Noriega had been killed and the 
cause was futile. | 

That episode illustrated Noriega's cr, 
cial role in the continuing resistance 
American commanders have made captu 
ing him a high priority, since as long as he | 
remains at large, some Panamanian unj 
might rally around him. Yet the wily dicta. 
tor managed to evade the net. American 
troops surrounded the Cuban and Nicara. 
guan embassies in Panama City to prevent 
Noriega from seeking refuge. Six hours af. 
ter the invasion began, U.S. soldiers burst 
into the “Witch House," a Noriega ге. 
dence on the Pacific coastline. Inside, they 
found cigarettes still smoldering in ash. 
trays, suggesting that the strong. 
man might have slipped away only 
moments before. Later on 
Wednesday, Noriega’s apparently 
tape-recorded voice was heard on 
a private FM station, exhorting his 
supporters “to win or die, not one 
step back.” 

That appeal may have worked, 
As U.S. forces moved into the chaot- | 
ic streets of Panama City, they faced 
not only widespread looting but also 
pervasive sniper fire from the Digni- 
ty Battalions and a few black-uni- 
formed members of an élite spécial 
forces unit. On Friday, as Pentagon 
briefers asserted that organized re- 
sistance in Panama City had faded, 
Noriega loyalists opened fire on the 
car of newly installed First Vice Pres- 
ident Ricardo. Arias Calderón as it 
sped away from the National Assem: 
bly building. Arias was unhurt. Mor- 
tar shells landed near the U.S. South- 
ern Command Headquarters al 
Quarry Heights, and fighting erupt: 


ir | 


ur OHOUVAIG лус 


man said that the fighting seemed to 
be "centrally controlled" and that 
Noriega himself might be “the guid- 
ing force." He estimated that 1,800 
irregular troops might be involved. 


Even overwhelming force could not produce a quick knockout. 


wounded. The shooting was a tragic mis- 
take; the approaching vehicle was carrying 
American soldiers. 

Elsewhere, a boat filled with Noriega 
gunmen landed at one of the San Blas is- 
lands off Panama's Caribbean coast and 
took hostage eleven people working at a 
Smithsonian Institutions marine-research 
project. The group, including five Ameri- 
cans, was taken to the mainland and forced 
to march into the jungle. Next day, they 
were abandoned without food and finally 
rescued. At the international airport two 
terrified American women were threat- 
ened with death by a group of 30 P.D.F. sol- 
diers, who used them as a shield against 
US. paratroopers surrounding the termi- 
nal. The two were freed just before dawn 


Ifthe resistance persists for long: 
Operation Just Cause may lose some 
of its sheen. As the Pentagon boasted, im- 
mense force was speedily dispatched to Pat- 
ama, the canal was quickly protected, key 
P.D.F. installations were overrun or neutral 
ized, and Noriega was removed from any ef 
fective power. The cost, however, may have 
been a distressingly high loss of life among 
Panamanian civilians. An unofficial chec* 


of hospitals showed that more than 200 nor . 


combatants had died. A drawn-out struggle 


with rising American casualties als? | 


loomed. Atweek’s end, as 2,000 more troops 
were sent into Panama, the Pentagon com” 
ceded that it might take more than a wee 


for Operation Just Cause te pacify the ti?) 


nation's capital. — Reported by Wilson Ring 
Dick Thompson/Panama City and Bruce van 
Voorst/Washington 
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Panama's Would-I 


le President 


The ceremony was rich with 
symbolism, but the circum- 
| stances were awkward, to say 
| the least. Shortly after U.S. 
troops began to move, a new 
government was inaugurated with the 
aim of restoring democracy in Panama. 
The swearing-in took place at Fort Clay- 
ton, a U.S. military base, with only a 
few Panamanians present. After the new 
President, Guillermo Endara, and his two 
Vice Presidents, Guillermo Ford and Ri- 
cardo Arias Calderén, took their oath 


ran for President in last May’s aborted 
election, Endara must rebuild a society 
that was seriously damaged by U.S. eco- 
nomic sanctions, then savaged by inva- 
sion and ravaged by looters. His support 
comes mostly from the white business 
and professional classes in Panama City, 
he must win over the darker-skinned 
Panamanians of the barrios and the 
countryside—those who felt emboldened 
and empowered by Noriega’s populist 
anti-Yanqui tirades. 

Endara will have to establish his legiti- 


The newly installed Endara flanked by his Vice Presidents, Ricardo Arias Calderón, left, and Guillermo Ford, at the legislative palace Thursday 


of office, they remained at the base for 
36 hours. 

Endara’s first words to his country- 
men on Wednesday were broadcast not 
by Panamanian radio, which was still 
controlled by Noriega’s forces, but by 
Radio Impacto in Costa Rica, which had 
taped him by telephone. On Thursday 
the new President, under the protection 
of American soldiers, left the base for his 
first speech to the National Assembly. 
He pledged to lead “a government of re- 
construction and reconciliation,” but by 
then his fledgling regime distinctly bore 
the label “Маде in U.S.A.” 

With that inauspicious start, an un- 
seasoned politician inherited a nation in 


the midst of chaos. A 250-Ib. labor lawyer 


mate claim to the Panamanian presidency 
over Francisco Rodríguez, whom Noriega 
picked after calling off the election last 
May. Rodríguez urged Panamanians to 
resist the U.S. troops, then disappeared. 
Endara had little international support 
last week, except from the U.S. Neither 
the United Nations nor the Organization 
of American States would accept his 
ambassadors. 

Most foreign experts agree that En- 
dara, the candidate of an eight-party anti- 
Noriega alliance, won the May presiden- 
tial election over Carlos Duque. Noriega 
declared that election null and void, and 
in the ensuing violence, Endara, Calderón 
and Ford were beaten by the pro-Noriega 
vigilante groups known as Dignity Battal- 
ions. Endara embarked on a two-week 


with little political experience before he 


Endara must show that his is not a “Made in U.S.A.” government 


hunger strike to protest Rodríguez's sub- 
sequent appointment. After last Octo- 
ber's failed coup attempt against Noriega, 
Endara went into hiding. *Nobody doubts 
[his] courage," says a senior U.S. official, 
“but it's a lot easier to get yourself beaten 
up than to put a country together from 
scratch." 

Endara might have an easier time if 
he were starting from scratch. His big- 
gest challenge is to obtain the loyalty 
of the 12,000-strong Panama Defense 
Forces, a militia created and nurtured 
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Says a Washington official: "It's a lot easier to get yourself beaten up than to put a country together from scratch.” 


by Noriega and bent on its own survival. 
As the nation's police force, the P.D.F. 
will be essential to maintaining order. 
But given the army's continuing loyalty 
to Noriega and the rampant corruption 
within the officer corps, it is a breeding 
ground for future plots against any civil- 
ian government. 

Last week few soldiers responded to an 
American offer to pay $150 for each sur- 
rendered weapon. Some of those troops 
may decide they have little to lose by com- 
mitting to a protracted guerrilla fight. Part 
of Noriega's success stems from his ability 
to convince his troops that he alone repre- 
sents their best interests and that the P.D.F. 
would be eviscerated if the opposition ever 
came to power. Throughout the presiden- 
tial campaign and during the October coup 
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attempt, Endara insisted that he did not 
want to purge the armed forces, only 
ega. 
Dea ers end the U.S. announced 
that Eduardo Herrera Hassan, a former 
p.p.F. colonel, would be returning to Pan- 
ama. He was the Pentagon's colonel of 
choice to lead a 1987 -coup attempt 
against Noriega, an effort that never got 
off the ground. While Pentagon brass 
emphasized that Endara would select his 
own P.D.F. chief, they assume that Herre- 
ra will get the post. | 
The Dignity Battalions, which consist 
of 8,000 or so armed civilians, are already 
hampering the new government. Wheth- 
er by Noriega's design or their own ini- 


campaign last week, looting stores and 
fring on neighborhoods. Formed last 
year as civic patrols, the “Dig Bats, as 
they are commonly known, were recruit- 
ed from those with lower-class and rural 
backgrounds similar to Noriega's. They 
owe both their weapons and their liveli- 
hood to the deposed dictator. Some of 
them may also owe Noriega their free- 
dom; by several accounts, many are con- 
victed criminals who were released from 
jails in exchange for signing up. pe 

Every way Endara turns, he faces insti- 
tutions polluted by Noriega’s influence, 
from the banks that laundered drug money 
to the National Assembly, in which 510 
handpicked legislators did the general’s 
bidding. Noriega leaves behind a legacy of 


The Bush Administration is counting 9, | 
the long-building revulsion against Norie,, | 
and on discontent with the battered econo. 
my to give the Endara government the op. 
portunity for reform. The release of $400 
million in Panamanian funds impounded in | 
the U.S. will make a good start, and Wash. | 
ington promises a “major” aid program tol 
help Panama rebuild from the estimated SU 
billion in damage sustained by the econom 
and infrastructure as a result of the iny;. 
sion. But just as George Bush's militar, 
commitment is open-ended, the economic 
burden could prove far more costly than 
anyone has anticipated. —By Jill Smolowe, 
Reported by Ricardo Chavira/Washington and Joh, 
Moody/San José 


tiative, the goon squads mounted a dirty 


Did Noriega Slip Over the Edge? 


hen he was told by an = 

American journalist 
in 1988 that he was “the 
most hated man in the 
United States," Manuel 
Antonio Noriega preened 
with pleasure. “Do they 
really hate me even more 
than Gaddafi?” he asked. 
Yes, he was assured, even 
more than Gaddafi. No- 
riega laughed. 

It was just that cocksure 
quality, combined with 
cunning and ruthlessness, 
that enabled Panama’s 


© against being poisoned, ate 

&only food prepared by his 

Т girlfriend’s mother. 

3 Following the second 
failed coup attempt last | 
October, Noriega rounded 
up dozens of officers for 
imprisonment or execu- 
tion, deepening tensions in 
the barracks. In public, he 
sometimes appeared drunk 
'and showed the telltale 
signs of cocaine abuse. 
Noriega supporters say that 
in December, in the wake 
of reports that Bush had 
authorized a new covert 
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leader to face down repeat- 
ed U.S. challenges over the 
past 2% years. But in the 
days leading up to the U.S. invasion, Noriega seemed to slide 
into recklessness, as if he were deliberately trying to provoke 
his own doom. First his handpicked assembly declared that a 
"state of war" existed with the U.S. and installed Noriega as 
Panama's "Maximum Leader." Then he sat back while his 
troops shot a U.S. Marine and abducted and abused a Navy 
lieutenant and his wife. Noriega could not have handed his 
American adversaries a better pretext for invasion. 

Noriega's increasingly bombastic language and his trigger- 
happy troops may have been indications that events were spin- 
ning out of control in Panama, forcing him to extremes. But 
other evidence suggested that the dictator was losing control 
of himself: U.S. troops searching his various hideouts found, 
along with pictures of Adolf Hitler, collections of pornogra- 
phy and sophisticated weapons and more than 50 kilos of co- 
caine. In one Noriega guesthouse, searchers found a bucket of 
blood and entrails, which they said may have been used for oc- 
cult rites to protect him. Was the accused drug trafficker dete- 
riorating into a megalomaniac drug user? 

Evidence of his erratic behavior first emerged after a 
aborted coup attempt against him in March 1988. Reports cir- 
culated that Noriega had taken to the bottle and occasionally 
drank himself into a stupor. In the months after he violently 

halted last May’s presidential election, Noriega—perhaps 
prudently —saw himself as a marked man. He refused to sleep 
in the same place on consecutive nights and, as a precaution 


The newly proclaimed, soon to be deposed, “Maximum Leader" 


plan to oust him, the gener- 
al sank into a deep depres- 
sion. Under mounting pressure, trusting no one, he was 
fatalistic about his chances of surviving his confrontation 
with the U.S. 

Many American officials feel that a fitting coda to Norie- 
ga’s infamous career would be his capture and extradition to 
the U.S. to stand trial on the 15 drug-related and money-laun- 
dering charges handed down by federal grand juries in Tampa 
and Miami in February 1988. But to convict Noriega, prosecu- 
tors would have to rely largely on the testimony of two convict- 
ed felons who traded their stories for plea bargains. Moreover, 
Noriega's long association with the CIA could block any suc- 
cessful prosecution. His lawyers are certain to demand access 
to classified material that the Government will be reluctant to 


. release, a tactic that has proved successful in the Iran-contra 


trials. Warns Richard Gregorie, a former assistant U.S. attor- 
ney in Miami: [Noriega] would be entitled to say that he was 
getting his money from the CIA, and would request documents 
to prove it." 

First, however, Noriega must be found. At week's end a 
State Department official said Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State Michael Kozak had traveled to Panama to advise the 
Endara government and try to negotiate Noriega's surrender. 
One of the general's American lawyers, Raymond Takiff, pre- 
dicts that will never happen. “I feel unhappily secure in my be- 
lief that he will be killed,” Takiff says. “He will not be 
captured.” ә s 


TIME, JANUARY 1, 1990 
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Murder by Mail 


n the cold, overcast after- 
О noon of Dec. 16, federal ap- 
peals court Judge Robert Vance 
received a package at his white- 
columned house in Mountain 
Brook, Ala., a Birmingham sub- 
urb. The return address indicat- 
ed that the parcel had been 
mailed by Vance's old friend Se- 
nior Judge Lewis R. Morgan, 
who knew of Vance's passion for 
animals. *I guess Judge Morgan 
sent me some more of those 
horse magazines," Vance told 
his wife Helen. But as Vance ea- 
gerly opened the shoe box-size 
parcel, it exploded. Vance was 
killed instantly; his wife was seri- 
ously injured. 

Two days later two more par- 
cel bombs appeared. One deto- 
nated in Savannah, killing Rob- 
ert E. Robinson, an attorney and 
alderman. In Atlanta, police dis- 
armed another lethal package; it 
was, addressed to the Court of 
Appeals for the Eleventh Cir- 
cuit, on which Vance served. In 
Jacksonville, Fla., local 
N.A.A.C.P. president Willye Den- 
nis was in such a hurry to leave 
the office that she did not have 
time to unwrap a package that 
had just been delivered. Hearing 
the next morning of Robinson’s 
death, she remembered the un- 


Police disarm a deadly package at Atlanta’s courthouse 


| Parcel bombs kill a federal judge and a civil rights lawyer 


Chicago. As a lawyer, Vance shocked the 
tight-knit legal community by breaking a 
gentlemen’s agreement to keep blacks off 
juries in Birmingham. President Jimmy 
Carter fulfilled Vance’s lifelong ambition 
by nominating him to the federal 
bench in 1977. He became part 
of the Eleventh Circuit four 
years later. 

According to investigators, 
all four bombs appear to have 
been made with smokeless pow- 
der, easily purchased at any gun 
store, and packed with nails that 
spray like shrapnel when the de- 
vices explode. All were wrapped 
in brown paper and twine with 
neatly typed red-bordered la- 
bels. All carried plausible return 
addresses. Three were deposited 
in mailboxes in Georgia (the 
fourth had a smudged postmark) 
with more postage than neces- 
sary, apparently so that the send- 
er could avoid a face-to-face 
transaction with a clerk at a post 
office counter. The package in- 
tended for Vance may have been 
sent to his house to elude detec- 
tion devices at the federal 
courthouse. 

The bombings were a throw- 
back to an earlier era of violent 
resistance to desegregation. 
During the 1960s the homes of 
so many Birmingham civil rights 
activists were bombed that the 
city came to be known as “Bomb- 
ingham." According to Klan- 
watch, a Montgomery-based or- 
ganization that tracks such 
incidents, the past two years have 
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opened box and called the sher- 
iff's office, which discovered in- 
side it a bomb made with nails and 
smokeless powder. 

In the search for a motive for the dead- 
ly mailings, many feared that Colombian 
cocaine dealers had opened a new front in 
their counteroffensive against the war on 
drugs by targeting the Eleventh Circuit, 
which handles many drug cases. Later a 
different but equally appalling rationale 
began to emerge: racial hatred. 

White supremacists may have been an- 
gered at rulings by Vance in highly publi- 
cized federal court cases. He had joined 
in decisions that upheld the murder con- 
viction of a member of the Aryan Brother- 
hood and allowed the prosecution to pre- 
sent evidence that led to the convictions 
of Ku Klux Klansmen involved in a bloody 
1979 confrontation with blacks in Decatur, 
Ala. In September Vance wrote a bluntly 
worded reversal of a lower-court ruling 
that had lifted an 18-year-old desegrega- 
tion order from the Duval County, Fla., 
schools. The plaintiff in that case was 
the Jacksonville branch of the N.A.A:C.P. 
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Robinson had played a part in a failed 
N.A.A.C.P. challenge to a school desegrega- 
tion plan for Savannah. 

As chairman of the Alabama Demo- 
cratic Party from 1966 to 1977, the jovial, 
imposing (6 ft. 3 in.) Vance was the epit- 
ome of the moderate Southerner intent on 
expanding the rights of blacks. Vance suc- 
cessfully integrated the party, in the pro- 
cess helping to remove from its seal the 
white rooster that had long served as a 
symbol of white supremacy. In 1968 he led 
the first racially mixed state delegation to 
the Democratic National Convention in 


Judge Vance Attorney Robinson 


A throwback to an era of violent resistance to desegregation. 
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brought 100 racially motivated 
shootings and assaults, eleven 
murders and 60 cross burnings in 40 states 
and the District of Columbia. The 
N.A.A.C.P. has suffered several attacks. The 
organization’s national headquarters in 
Baltimore has been hit by mysterious gun- 
fire twice since July, and last August a par- 


cel containing a tear-gas bomb exploded in ' 


its Atlanta office; more than a dozen em- 
ployees were injured. 

In a nation that prides itself on the 
peaceful resolution of its deepest conflicts, 
the murder of a judge is an especially horri- 
fying act. Vance is only the third federal 
judge to be murdered in this century. At- 
torney General Dick Thornburgh is mak- 
ing finding the killer the FBI's No. 1 priori- 
ty. The sooner the mystery is solved, the 
better. At week's end another bomb went 
off, injuring Maryland state circuit court 
Judge John P. Corderman in his Hagers- 
town apartment. Whether that bombing 
was connected to the earlier blasts had not 
yet been established. —By Margaret Carlson. 
Reported by Elaine Shannon/Washington and 
Don Winbush/Atlanta 
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The Gaspotat a Communist Party congress: his shadow darkens the future 


Slaughter in 
The Streets 


BY BRUCE W. NELAN 


Let them hate. So long as they fear. 
—Caligula 


n the end, all dictators govern by fear. 
Long-suffering citizens obey orders 
only because they are convinced that a 
single individual has no hope of op- 
posing the overwhelming forces loyal to 
the state. A dictator falls when fear 
changes sides, when individuals coalesce 
into crowds and defy him. Emboldened by 
the discovery that they are not alone, they 
take to the streets and squares to protest, 
and they learn—though sometimes at 
great cost—that no tyrant can kill or arrest 
an entire nation. At that point, despots 
lose the special combination of visible au- 
thority and legitimacy that the Chinese call 
“the mandate of heaven.” In 1989 it hap- 


pened all over Eastern Europe, where the 
accelerating pace of reforms gave birth to 
48 


A massacre triggers the downfall of the tyrannical 
Ceausescu, but civil war erupts across the land 


the observation that Poland took ten years, 
Hungary ten months, East Germany ten 
weeks, Czechoslovakia ten days. 

The people’s overthrow of President 
Nicolae Ceausescu’s paranoid dictatorship 
last week seemed to take ten hours. On 
Thursday night the megalomaniacal leader 
and his wife Elena were ensconced in the 
presidential palace in Bucharest; by Friday 
morning, they were gone. But unlike the 
bloodless revolutions in the rest of the 
Warsaw Pact countries, the Rumanian 
convulsion was soaked in blood. The num- 
ber of casualties is still not known, but if 
the estimates of thousands killed turn out 
to be correct, Ceausescu’s name will be in- 
delibly linked to one of the largest govern- 
ment-inflicted massacres since World War 
IL. Ceausescu fled his grandiose palace 
only after the army refused to shoot dem- 
onstrators and many troops switched sides, 
joining them. 

Hundreds of thousands of Rumanians 
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took joyously to the streets, running 
jumping, riding on tanks. “The army is with 
us!" they shouted. “We are the people! 
Crowds stormed Ceausescu’s palace and 
rushed to the state television studio to pu! 
out the message “We won. The dictato! 
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has fallen." Ceausescu's son Nicu, party 
chief in the Transylvanian city of Sibiu 
(pop. 173,000), was captured and paraded 
before the cameras. His face was bruised, 
and his eyes flicked in terror from side to 
side, as if seeking a way to escape. 

But the country's joy quickly turned to 
dread. Progovernment forces staged a 
fierce comeback in Bucharest and other cit- 
ies, plunging the country into civil war. In 
the heart of the capital, troops of the well- 
equipped 180,000-member security forces, 
the Securitate, battled army units for con- 
trol of the fire-gutted presidential palace. 
At one point, members of the security 
forces reportedly burst into a meeting of 
demonstrators at the Opera House and 
sprayed the room with submachine guns. 
The violence assumed its own macabre 
rhythms. Whepever the fighting lessened, 
citizens would flood into the streets to cele- 
brate Ceausescu's downfall; when the fight- 
ing began again, they would flee for cover. 


The death toll soared, with hundreds of 
bodies lying in the streets. There were even 
unconfirmed reports that Syrian and Liby- 
an mercenaries were aiding the pro- 


Ceausescu forces. As the fighting intensi- | 
| week'send Rumanian TV said the Ceauses- 


fied, Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev 
offered to send medical aid to the anti- 


Ceausescu forces, and Western diplomats | 


suggested that the growing bloodshed 


might even lead to direct Soviet interven- | 


tion on the side of the revolutionaries. 
Intheconfusion, Ceausescu and his wife 
vanished. First reports said that they had 


helicoptered from their palace to the air- | 


port, where they boarded a plane heavily 
laden with loot. Then they were reported to 
be traveling by car. There was speculation 
that they had fled abroad, but if so, only 
three countries seemed likely to accept 
them: China, which also sends tanks against 
its own people; North Korea, where dicta- 
tor Kim Il Sung maintains a cult as extrava- 
gant as Ceausescu's; and Iran, where the 


In Bucharest's Palace Square, thousands of 
Rumanians celebrate a political rebirth | 


| 


Rumanian despot last week placeda wreath | 
on the Ayatullah Khomeini's grave. At | 


cus had been captured. 

The country's new political leadership 
is likely to rise from ad hoc coalitions of in- 
tellectuals, students and workers similar to 
the Civic Forum in Czechoslovakia and the 
New Forum in East Germany. In Bucha- 
rest a group called the Front for National 
Salvation announced that it was assuming 
power. The organization is headed by Cor- 
neliu Manescu, a former Foreign Minister 
who said he would act as President until 
free elections are held in the spring. Once a 
confidant of Ceausescu's, Manescu, 73, 


| had a falling out with the President during 


the 1970s, and has been- banished to an 
apartment outside the capital since last 


| March, when he and five other former se- 
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Battle of Buchare 


nior officials released a letter criticizing 
Ceausescu for destroying the economy and 
trying to isolate Rumania from the rest of 
the world. 

The new head of the Communist Party 
is Ion Iliescu, 59, who studied at a technical 
institute in Moscow in the early 1950s and 
became a close friend of Gorbachev's. As a 


| regional party secretary, he earned a repu- 


tation as an idealistic communist reformer. 
Since both Manescu and Iliescu held high 
posts in the now discredited party, howev- 
er, they are likely to be transitional figures. 

As the crescendo of toppling commu- 
nist dominoes shook Eastern Europe, 
Ceausescu, 71, vowed that reform would 
come to Rumania “when pears grow on 
poplar trees.” He ignored warnings from 
Gorbachev that he should begin easing up 
before it was too late to avoid violence. Af- 
ter 24 years of ruling by fear, Ceausescu re- 
jected the idea of change. 

But change did not require Ceausescu’s 


| permission to enter Rumania. The coun- 
| try's 23 million citizens had a long list of 


grievances, from shortages of food and fuel 


st: an anti-Ceausescu tank rolls past citizens taking cover from snipers. . - 


to crushing boredom, but the proximate 
cause of the civil explosion was the Securi- 
tate. When its officers tried to arrest an 
ethnic Hungarian clergyman in the west- 
ern city of Timisoara (pop. 309,000) for his 
outspoken opposition to the government 
and to the policies of his own Hungarian 
Reformed Church, a vigil outside his house 
erupted into an antiregime riot. Angry 
mobs smashed shopwindows, burned 
Ceausescu’s books and portraits, and be- 
sieged party headquarters and police sta- 
tions. About 60,000 of the country’s 1.7 
million Hungarians live in the city, but the 
rioters included Rumanians as well. 
Eyewitnesses who spoke by telephone 
with Vladimir Tismaneanu, a Rumanian 
specialist at the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute in Philadelphia, said that army 
units in Timisoara refused to fire on the 
protesters. The Securitate summarily shot 
three army officers for disobeying orders, 
then sent in troops from its Special Assign- 
ment Brigade. After a barrage of warning 
shots, the security forces mowed down a 
line of children standing in front of the 


... while two antiregime militiamen shoot back at members of the secret police 
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scene was so bloody that witnesses Com, | 
pared it with Tiananmen Square in Beijing | 
where the Chinese army crushed Pro-de. 
mocracy demonstrators last June. At leag | 
2,000 men, women and children Were | 
killed, they said. In fact the carnage may 
have been worse. Garbage trucks wer, 
seen hauling corpses out of the city; afte, 
Ceausescu’s fall, searchers in a nearby for. 
est uncovered three mass graves that they 
said may contain as many as 4,500 bodies, 


ed-up Rumanians had ignited rj. 
ots before, but they had been sti. 
fled quickly. Not this time. Three 
days after the massacre in Timi- 
soara, demonstrators shouting “Give ys 
our dead!” filled the city's bloodstaineq 
streets. As word of the killing spread, 
marchers turned out in towns throughout 
the country. Because of the government's 
total control of travel and communica. | 
tions, rumors often replaced information, | 
East European news agencies such as Yu. |! 
goslavia's Tanjug and, in the new world of 
glasnost, even Moscow’s TASS and East 
Germany’s ADN, became important 
sources of news. They reported that Ruma- 
nian army troops had joined in some of the 
protests, that more soldiers had been exe- 
cuted by the Securitate for refusing to fire 
into crowds, and that striking workers were 
threatening to blow up their factories. .^ 
In Bucharest, Ceausescu appeared be- 
fore a contrived propaganda rally outside 
the presidential palace. Thousands of 
workers had been assembled to applaud 
and wave flags on cue as he called for unity 
and tried to blame the riots on Hungarian 
“revanchists” bent on recapturing Transyl- 
vania. His rasping voice was rising to à 
shout when the crowd suddenly drowned 
him out with boos, jeers and demands for 
the truth about Timisoara. Visibly aston- 
ished by this face-to-face encounter with 
rebellion, Ceausescu froze. He quickly 
ended the rally and darted into the palace. 
As he did so, the crowd of protesters in 
the square poured into nearby Magheru 
Boulevard and swelled to thousands. 
Shouts of “Freedom!” and “Down with 
Ceausescu!” rang out. Tanks, troops and 
helicopters herded the marchers into Uni- 
versity Square, ringed by the University of 
Bucharest, the National Theater and the 
22-story Intercontinental Hotel. A tank 
rolled over two demonstrators, and as oth- 
ers ran to help them, they were shot down 
by automatic-weapons fire. At least 13 
were killed, the American embassy report- 
ed. The streets did not clear, however, an 
more people were shot during the night. 
At the same time, East European agen 
cies reported, Ceausescu's fall was sealed 
at a meeting with his security chiefs. De 
fense Minister Vasile Milea apparently 
said that his troops would refuse to fire ОП 
their countrymen. There seemed to be û 
split among the Securitate commanders: 
with only some favoring a continued crack- 
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down. Party spokesmen claimed that Milea 
then committed suicide, but it was more 
likely that he was shot by Securitate men. 
Next morning an unidentified general ap- 
peared on television to say, “I am very sor- 
ry that my friend the Minister died. It is a 
lie that he committed suicide." With his 
defenses crumbling, Ceausescu fled. 

Of all Warsaw Pact party chiefs, only 
Ceausescu dared to order his security 
forces to shoot after Gorbachev had made 
it clear that the Soviet army would not back 
them up. But then Ceausescu for many 
years had set himself apart from his East 
bloc brethren. He was cheered by the West 
as the *maverick" of the Pact and praised 
for his refusal to allow Soviet troops on his 
soil, to participate in the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968 or to support the 
Soviet war in Afghanistan. 

Washington, Paris, London and other 
capitals chose to overlook Ceausescu's 
steel Stalinist hand at home, where he en- 
forced a shameless cult of his own person- 
ality. He tolerated neither dissent among 
citizens nor a difference of opinion inside 
the party. He appointed his wife to the Po- 
litburo, his sons to high party and govern- 
ment rank and more than 30 other rela- 
tives to official positions. He basked in 
such honorifics as the Genius of the Carpa- 
thians and the Danube of Thought while 
treating the Rumanian people with ex- 
traordinary cruelty. 

To repay his $10 billion foreign debt, he 
halted imports, exported food, rationed 
electricity and impoverished the popula- 
tion. He wasted scarce investment funds 
on giant party office buildings and decided 
to bulldoze thousands of villages and force 
farmers into high-rise apartment buildings. 
His go-it-alone stubbornness in foreign 
policy was only one more sign of his deter- 
mination to depend on no power but his 
own. As it turned out, that was not enough. 

Though Ceausescu is out of power, he 
still casts a black shadow over his country's 
future. Rumania has no history of demo- 
cratic government and Ceausescu permit- 
ted no institutions to develop outside his 
control. The Communist Party, if it is not 
completely discredited in the eyes of the 
people, will have to enter negotiations with 
nascent political organizations, if they can 
take solid shape. With security men still 
fighting desperately to avert a reckoning 
with the nation they brutalized, the regular 
army will play a stabilizing role. 

The European Community has already 
dispatched planeloads of food and medical 
supplies to Bucharest. Gorbachev and the 
Soviet parliament have passed a resolution 
of “support for the just cause of the peo- 
ple of Rumania." In the days ahead, the 
people of Rumania will need all the help 


they can garney from both East and West if 
they are to recover from their bloody 
rebirth. — Reported by John Borrell/Vienna 
and William Mader/London, with other bureaus 


A Revolution's Unlikely Spark 


A s pastor of the Hungarian Reformed Church in the Transylvanian city of Timi- 
soara, the Rev. Laszlo Tokes seemed an unlikely figure to spark a revolution. 
But Tokes, 37, possessed a sharp tongue at a time when that attribute was rare in 
Rumania. Not only did he lash out against the tyrannical regime in Bucharest, but 
he even accused Hungarian Reformed Church leaders of collaborating with com- 
munist authorities. 

No cause aroused Tokes's wrath more than the plight of his fellow 1.7 million 
ethnic Hungarians, who make up 8% of the Rumanian population and are concen- 
trated in Transylvania, the country's westernmost region. Long a center of ethnic 
turbulence, Transylvania passed from Hungary to Rumania in 1918, after World 
War I. The region reverted to Hungary in 1940, and was ceded back to Rumania in 
1944. Ethnic Hungarian leaders charge Bucharest with attempting "cultural geno- 
cide” by shutting ethnic schools, dissolving Hungarian communities and seizing 
historical archives. Some 18,000 
ethnic Hungarians fled Rumania 
last year. 

Tokes ran afoul of authorities 
last August in an outspoken inter- 
view with Hungarian television. 
Among other things, he attacked 
Bucharest’s plan to raze up to 8,000 
villages and resettle their residents 
in high-rise apartment complexes. 
Some 50,000 ethnic Hungarians 
would be relocated in the program, 
which has brought denunciations 
from international human rights 
groups and strained relations with 
the Budapest government. 

Denied a ration book by the 
state after the broadcast, Tokes was 
unable to buy bread, meat or fuel. 
Parishioners who tried to bring him 
provisions were confronted by po- 
lice. The pastor was barred from 
meeting relatives, and his tele- 
phone was shut off. In a surreal 
form of harassment, authorities oc- 
З casionally turned on the phone to 

deliver threats to Tokes, then billed him for the calls at long-distance rates. To pro- 
tect his four-year-old son, Tokes sent the boy to live with relatives. 

In November four masked thugs broke into the apartment where Tokes lived 
with his pregnant wife, and they beat and stabbed the minister. Two friends who 
were visiting Tokes helped fight off the attackers. In a smuggled videotape made 
last fall, a haggard Tokes showed clear signs of strain. "They've broken our win- 
dows every day," he said. “Now they've started breaking them in the church as well. 
Our friends sleep here now. The nights are terrible." 

Threats of violence were just part of Tokes's troubles. Church officials tried to 
transfer him to a less volatile parish in southern Rumania. When Tokes refused, 
Bishop Laszlo Papp accused the pastor of “violating the laws of both church and 
state" and obtained a court order for his eviction. But hundreds of supporters 
formed a human chain around Tokes's building to protect him, thus triggering the 
crackdown that helped inspire the nationwide demonstrations that toppled Nico- 
lae Ceausescu. 

Tokes and his wife were taken into custody, present whereabouts unknown, After 
Ceausescu's fall, Rumanian television said Tokes was alive and well and *calling on 
people not to give up their fight for freedom." The once obscure minister has already 
joined the ranks of Eastern Europe's foremost fighters for liberty. Wrote Solidarity 
leader Lech Walesa in anopenletter to Tokes last week: “I honestly admire youractivi- 
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Tokes inside his besieged and battered church 


tyinacountry oppressed by dictatorship. Even prison walls will not be able to hidewhat | 
—By John Greenwald. _ 


is noble and good from the eyes of the world." 
Reported by John Borrell/Vienna 
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BRAZIL 


Putting His Best 


Foot Forward 


President-elect Collor is young, attractive—and in need of luck 


n political terms, he came from no- 
| where: a well-bred landowner's son and 


| former governor from the tropical hinter- 


land who compared himself with Jimmy 
Carter. The similarities do not go far: like 
Carter, he ran against the federal govern- 


| ment, tilting at its waste and mismanage- 
| ment, but when it came to down-and-dirty 


campaigning, he seemed more like Rich- 
ard Nixon. The combination worked: last 
week, after a heated runoff election, Fer- 
nando Collor de Mello, 40, won 4346 of the 
vote, vs. his leftist opponent's 3896, to 
emerge as Brazil's first popularly elected 
President in 29 years, Scheduled to take of- 
fice in Brasília on March 15 to serve a five- 
year term, the conservative politician will 
be the youngest chief executive in his coun- 
try's history. 

Many might wonder why he sought the 
distinction. Brazil, with a population of 147 
million, is now the eighth largest economy 
in the noncommunist world—and one of 
the sickest. Under President José Sarney, 
who took office in 1985, it has run up the 
Third World's largest foreign debt ($110 
billion), is being choked by bureaucracy 
and is mired in hyperinflation. Collor's cre- 
dentials for curing those woes are slender: 
he served only one term in the National 
Congress, and the sleepy northeastern 
state he governed, Alagoas, has only 2.3 


| million people. Last week, however, Collor 


exuded confidence. “The problems of Bra- 
zil cannot be solved by a party or a small 
group of people,” he declared, adding that 
he would seek a “wide national under- 
standing” on social reforms to revive the 
country. 

Consensus may be difficult to attain 
after the polarized election campaign. 
The runoff contest narrowed the 21-can- 
didate field to Collor and a gritty dark- 


horse opponent, Luís Inacio Lula da Sil- 
va, a union leader and former industrial 
lathe operator who heads the leftist 
Workers’ Party. Lula pounded away at 
populist themes—he warned Collor that 
his landholdings would be subject to 
agrarian reform—and outpointed the 
young conservative in the first of two 
televised debates. Toward the campaign’s 
close, Collor took the low road, airing 
campaign spots that featured the married 
Lula’s former lover, but the two contin- 
ued to run neck and neck. Only at the 
end did the conservative pull away. 

The victory marked an extraordinarily 
quick rise by Collor, scion of a wealthy 
political and publishing family in Alago- 
as. His father Arnon de Mello, a federal 
Senator, earned a bizarre niche in Brazil- 
ian history in 1963 when he shot a fellow 
legislator to death on the Senate floor. 
The elder Collor served several months 
in jail before it was decided that he had 


acted in self-defense. 
Foes Collor eventually took over 
management of the family media 
properties in Alagoas, which today in- 
clude a newspaper, several radio stations 
and the local affiliate of the powerful 
Globo private television network. In 
1979, the military government of the day 
appointed Collor mayor of the Alagoan 
capital, Maceió. In 1982 he was elected a 
federal deputy, and in 1986 he returned 
to Alagoas as governor. 

Collor used the position shrewdly to 
create a national reputation for himself 
as the “hunter of maharajas"—élite civil 
servants who earn exorbitant salaries, of- 
ten for no-show jobs. Collor launched a 
campaign against the practice by setting a 
ceiling on officials’ salaries and restrict- 


ing use of state funds for the purchase ot? 
cars, houses and other amenities. The | 


move struck a chord among Ordina 


3 
| 
| 


| 


Brazilians, who resent the privileges of | 


the bureaucracy and its suffocating 
inefficiency. 


During his presidential campaign | 
, 


Collor hammered away at the antigoy. 
ernment, antibureaucracy theme. He 


promised to privatize many of Brazil's | 


oversize state industries, strip away exces. 
sive layers of government staffing, crack 
down on waste and corruption, bring the 
federal budget in line with reality and re. | 
duce inflation to 3% a month—low by | 
Brazilian standards. He also promised to | 
spend $94 billion on housing, education | 
and health services for the poor. Collor’s 
resulting popularity among the country’s 
shirt-sleeved masses, declared a bitter | 
Lula, is undeserved. The President-elect, 
he predicted, “will govern in favor of big 


business, the armed forces and the Inter. | | 


national Monetary Fund." | 
There is certainly no shortage of| 
skepticism about Collor's chances of suc- | 
ceeding, even though Brazil’s foreign 
bankers generally approved of the peo-| 
ple’s choice. “No Brazilian politician has | 
a shred of credibility in the market | 
place,” says Lawrence Brainard, a senior | 


vice president at Bankers Trust, a тог | 
Brazilian creditor. “So people will simply | 
discard what Collor said prior to elec | 
tions and see what he actually does.” 

Collor’s skills as a political tactician | 
will also be tested. His power base, the | 
National Reconstruction Party, controls | 
only a few seats in the congress. The new | 
President will need to create alliances! 
with centrist parties and rely on a band- 
wagon effect from his victory to govern 


effectively. Though he denies it, Collor is 


1 


known to be deeply superstitious, never i 


entering a room, for example, except 
with his right foot first. Now he needs to 
keep his right foot forward for five long 
years. — By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Laura López/Brasilia 


The Biggest Challenges 


Inflation: Price rises for December are expected 

to reach 5526 —an annualized rate of more than 
5,000476. Without quick action, Brazil risks the fate 
that overtook Argentina earlier this year—econom- 
ic breakdown. 


Debt: The $110 billion foreign debt is the Third 
World's largest. Domestic borrowing is also out of 
control, fueled by bloated bureaucracy and huge 
subsidies to state-owned enterprises. 


Political division: With only 25 members of his 
National Reconstruction Party in the 559-seat con- 
gress, Collor could face major problems 1n forging à 
political consensus to enact his legislative program. 
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IMMIGRATION 


“We Don’t 
Want Them іп” 


М.Р; resist a plan to offer 
residency to Hong Kong's élite 


lutching the Speaker's podium on the 

floor of the House of Commons last 
week, Foreign Secretary Douglas Hurd 
made an emotional appeal to the packed 
chamber. Searching the faces of Conserva- 
tive and opposition members alike, he invit- 
ed legislators to assist in writing "the last 
chapter of our country's empire." The life- 
blood of Hong Kong, he claimed, "will drain 
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Colony residents press for British residency rights 


The theory: they will stay put if offered “insurance.” 


away if we fail to honor our responsibilities 
and supply the people concerned with the 
safety net of full British citizenship.” 

Hurd’s peroration was intended to win 
approval for the government's controver- 
sial plan to grant some 225,000 Hong Kong 
residents the right to live in Britain, a deci- 
sion made last week by. Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher's Cabinet. But the For- 
eign Secretary's arguments were spurned 
by, among others, a rump membership of 
his own party. The backbencher revolt 
threatened to derail the residency propos- 
al, which Thatcher is expected to introduce 
as legislation next spring. 

Thatcher had rejected outright the idea 
that all 3.2 million British subjects in Hong 
Kong, which is to revert to Chinese control 
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in 1997, be granted the right of abode in 
Britain. That move was seen as giving them 
an *insurance policy" against authoritar- 
jan rule from the mainland. Demands for 
such a policy have grown exponentially 
since the June 4 massacre in Beijing's Tian- 
anmen Square. Thatcher's compromise so- 
lution would guarantee the right of abode 
to at least 50,000 of Hong Kong's most val- 
ued citizens—entrepreneurs, professionals 
and bureaucrats—plus about 175,000 of 
their dependents. 

The aim, paradoxically, is to persuade 
those individuals to stay in the colony rath- 
er than flee, as an estimated 42,000 of their 
neighbors have done this year alone in an- 
ticipation of China's takeover. The theory 
is that with a place secured in Britain, these 
“key” citizens would remain anchored in 
Hong Kong. 

But the Cabinet reckoned with- 
out the prejudices of right-wingers in 
Thatcher's party. Concerned that a 
large influx of Hong Kong Chinese 
would cost the Conservatives votes 
in the next elections, 50 to 100 par- 
liamentarians may rebel against the 
idea. Tory Tim Janman, an M.P. 
from the British Midlands, told re- 
porters, *We don't want them in. We 
don't want a single one of them in.” 

In Hong Kong reaction to the 
government's policy was also mixed. 
Honor Hong Kong, an influential 
group of professional organizations, 
termed the plan a “welcome move” 
that would *help maintain Hong 
Kong's prosperity." Prominent 
Hong Kong legislator Martin Lee, 
however, called the British proposal 
"very disappointing and another 
blow to confidence." 

The question is whether the plan 
will get past Parliament. In addition 
to the Tory rebels, the opposition 
Labour Party is also committed to 
defeating the bill, which Labour 
M.P. Gerald Kaufman dubbed *élit- 
ist." Together, the antiresidency 
forces could easily prevail in the 
Commons; by postponing the vote 
until the end of next year, Thatcher 
hopes to whittle the ranks of her par- 
ty's dissidents to a manageable 20 or 30. By 
then, however, many of the people for 
whom the law is targeted may have quit 
Hong Kong to establish households in 
countries such as Canada and Australia. 

Thatchers government did win one 
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battle last week. By a vote of 309 to 219, the | 


House of Commons approved the govern- 
ment’s program of deporting Vietnamese 


boat people in Hong Kong who do not | 


qualify as bona fide refugees fleeing politi- 
cal persecution. Global outcry over the 
policy jumped a notch last week when the 


Pope added his voice in disapproval, but | 


the vote cleared the way for continued 
repatriations. . —By Lisa Beyer. Reported 
by Frank Melville/London and William Stewart/ 
Hong Kong 


APPOINTED. Kitty Dukakis, 53, wife of the 
1988 Democratic presidential nominee, 
Massachusetts Governor Michael Duka- 
kis; to the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Coun- 
cil; by President Bush; in Washington. Mrs. 
Dukakis had been a member of the council 
from 1980 until 1987, when President Rea- 
gan declined to reappoint her. The council 
is raising funds to build a museum com- 
memorating the victims of Nazi genocide. 


RESIGNING. Christina Orr-Cahall, 42, di- 
rector of the Corcoran Gallery of Art who 
became engulfed in controversy after she 
decided last June to cancel an exhibition 
of Robert Mapplethorpe photographs 
that included explicit homoerotic works; 
in Washington. After Orr-Cahall vetoed 
the exhibition, some Corcoran staff mem- 
bers quit in protest, and membership has 
dwindled. 


CONVICTED. Mohammed Abu Talb, 35, a 
Palestinian suspected in the December 
1988 Pan Am Flight 103 explosion over 
Lockerbie, Scotland, which killed 270 peo- 
ple; of bombing a synagogue and airline of- 
fices in Copenhagen and Amsterdam: in 
Uppsala, Sweden. Abu Talb received a life 
term for the Amsterdam and Copenhagen 
bombings. Last month police seized cloth- 
ing from Abu Talb's Uppsala home that 
may connect him to garment fragments 
found at Lockerbie and in Malta, where, 
according to one theory, the Flight 103 
bomb was prepared. 


CONVICTED. Larry Mahoney, 36, of 27 
counts of manslaughter stemming from the 
May 1988 crash he caused by drunkenly 
driving his pickup truck the wrong way on a 
Kentucky interstate; in Carrollton, Ky. 
Mahoney rammed a church bus head on, 
incinerating 24 children and three adults 
on their way home from an amusement 
park. It was the worst alcohol-related traf- 
fic accident in U.S. history. 


AILING. Bernhard Goetz, 42, who in 1984 ig- 
nited racial controversy by shooting four 
black youths who he claimed were menac- 
ing him in a New York City subway car: 
with testicular cancer; in New York City. 
Acquitted of attempted murder and as- 
sault but convicted of carrying an un- 
licensed handgun, Goetz served eight 
months in prison. Darrell Cabey, partially 
paralyzed by one of Goetz's shots, is suing 
him for $50 million. 


DIED. Herbert Blaize, 71, Prime Minister of 
Grenada; of prostate cancer; in St. 
George's. Grenada. Blaize, who had 
served as Chief Minister and Premier in 
the 1960s, returned to power in 1984 when 
the centrist New National Party won the 
first elections held after the 1983 U.S. inva- 
sion of the Caribbean nation. 
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Business 


Freed from Greed? 


BY OTTO FRIEDRICH 


“Greed . . . is good. Greed is right. Greed 
clarifies, cuts through and captures the es- 
sence of the evolutionary spirit . . . Greed— 
mark my words—will save . . . the U.S.A.” 

—Gordon Gekko in Wall Street 


emember those old jokes about 

the good news and the bad 

news? Well, the good news on 

the economic front is that most 

of us Americans survived the money-mon- 

ey-money decade of the 1980s very nicely, 

thank you. The bad news is that we face ap- 

palling bills to be paid in the 1990s. That is 
not a joke. 

The good news is that the U.S. gross 

national product doubled dur- 


1 
| 


to $5.3 trillion. The bad news is 
that much of this was done by ¥ 
borrowing. The U.S. national : 
debt tripled, from $909 billion 
to almost $2.9 trillion (interest 
alone now amounts to $165 bil- 
lion a year, roughly the equiva- 
lent of the budget deficit). Cor- 
porate and personal debts both 
soared. All in all, the U.S. con- 
sumed $1 trillion more than it 
produced in goods and services. 

The good news is that lots of 
people prospered. This was the 
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fortunes in their 20s, and rough- 
ly 100,000 Americans became 
millionaires every year. Michael 
Milken, the junk-bond king at 
Drexel Burnham Lambert, set 
the record by earning $550 mil- 
lion in 1987. The bad news is 
that while the top 20% of Amer- 
ican families’ earnings rose 
more than $9,000 (after adjust- 


STRESSING 


SUCCESS 
MANY PROFESSIONALS IN THE 
1980S SOUGHT A BMW OR A 
PORSCHE AS AN AFFIRMATION 
OFTHEIR ARRIVAL. BUT THE 


NOVELTY OF SUCH А 
| CONSUMPTION WORE THIN. 


The past decade brought gro 
But the 90s will be a time for the U.S. to fix up, 


ment for inflation), to an average of nearly 
$85,000, the bottom 20% dropped by $576, 
to a hungry $8,880. The Government esti- 
mates that 32 million Americans— 12.8% of 
the population—live in poverty, compared 
with 11.4% a decade ago. And Michael Mil- 
ken has been indicted on 98 counts of fraud 
and other misdeeds. 

The good news is that the New York 
stock market recovered quickly from its 
worst one-day crash in history (a free fall of 
508 Dow Jones points in 6¥ hours on Oct. 
19, 1987) and climbed back to its pre-crash 
high of 2722. The bad news is that if adjust- 
ed for inflation, the Dow would have to 
reach 3900 to match where it was as far 
back as 1966. 

The good news is that 20 million new 
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wth, avarice and an anything-goes attitude. 
clean up and pay up 


American jobs were created during the 
1980s. The bad news is that these new job; 
did not come in the FORTUNE 500 compa. 
nies, which actually cut their work forces by 
3.5 million; many of the new 1980s job; 
were low-paying service positions. 

The good news is that booming inter. 
national trade is spreading wealth around | 
the world. The bad news is that the US, | 
was the world's largest creditor in 1% | 
but went into the red in 1985, and has 
become the world's largest debtor. Its 
trade deficit runs about $150 billion 
a year. Foreign holdings in the US. 
now amount to $1.5 trillion, compared 
with $1.2 trillion in U.S. assets abroad. 
And meanwhile, the grinding poverty 
of the Third World, by now $1 tril- 
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lion in debt, has not improved at all. 

The good news is that the Berlin Wall 
has crumbled, and the cold war seems to be 
over. That offers the possibility of immense 
cuts in the $300 billion U.S. defense budget 
and immense investment opportunities in 
Eastern Europe. The bad news for Ameri- 
cans is that the Pentagon is still clinging to 
every dollar, and the investors pouring into 
Eastern Europe are mainly the West Euro- 
peans, who are in the process of uniting 
into an economic superpower. 

How does it all add up? Where has the 
U.S. been, and where is it going? Listen to 
some expert voices atop the Tower of 
Babel: 

“The '80s have been a significantly 
good decade," says Malcolm Forbes, 70, 
the ebullient magazine publisher whose 
$2 million Moroccan birthday party for 
himself epitomized the decade's love of 
self-indulgence. “Critics point to the glit- 
terful excesses and the greed, but, God, 
they miss the point," says Forbes. “This 
was the decade that saw the triumph of 
U.S.led free enterprise. Rebuilding the 
economies of Eastern Europe now offers 
huge opportunities, and it will be done in 
the next decade." 

*We have to do more in the 1990s than 
gloat over the demise of communism,” says 
Felix Rohatyn, the Wall Street investment 
banker. “That demise may be due to our 


ideas, but the way we are now exploiting | acted totally irresponsibly in wrecking some | 


those ideas is not making us competitive 
with the Europeans and the Japanese. Our 
cities are really falling apart; our educa- 
tional system is in great disarray; and in or- 
der to finance our budget and trade defi- 
cits, we're selling more and more of our 
businesses. Our Government is unable to 
govern because it has no money, or it is us- 
ing the fact that it has no money as an ex- 
cuse not to govern. Meanwhile, the Japa- 
nese and the Europeans are pulling 
together, accumulating capital and being 
very single-minded in their pursuit of a 
world in which military strength counts for 
less and less, and intellectual and econom- 
ic strength counts for more and more. It is 
inevitable that the U.S. will be less of a ma- 
jor player." 

“Why the devil should you be quoting 
Felix Rohatyn, who has an absolutely 
failed record of doomsday predictions?" 
asks Milton Friedman, Nobel-prizewin- 
ning economist at the Hoover Institution 
at Stanford University. “The U.S. economy 
is fundamentally very healthy, and there's 
no reason why the '90s shouldn't be just as 
good as the '80s, or better. There's no rea- 
son why we shouldn't have a decade of rap- 
id growth and relatively low inflation." 

Maverick billionaire H. Ross Perot 
doesn't buy that. "The '80s is the decade 
that we gave away our industrial lead and 
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of our big corporations through leveraged 
buyouts," he says. *We felt affluent because 
we were living off borrowed money. We've 
got to clean up education, clean up the defi- 
cit, clean up the drugs, clean up the justice 
system, clean up industry. But right now it's 
like Lawrence Welk music: it's just wonder- 
ful, wonderful, wonderful. And nobody will 
fix it before it breaks." 

Despite these violent disagreements 
about America's future, there is at least 
some agreement about her past decade. It 
began in a distinctly gloomy atmosphere 
known as stagflation: double-digit inflation 
combined with growth rates of 2% or less. 
Cigar-chomping Paul Volcker, then the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, is 
generally credited with breaking the infla- 
tion by reining in the money supply in 
1980-81. That also touched off the worst 
U.S. recession of the postwar era, bringing 
unemployment rates of more than 1066 
(2596 in some areas and industries). Presi- 
dent Reagan helped end the downturn by | 
cutting taxes in 1981, which created huge 
deficits but also launched a record boom 
that hasn't finished yet. 

Along with tax cuts, Reagan insisted on | 
deregulation (a program actually begun by | 
Jimmy Carter in airlines, trucking and | 
banking). He regarded that as "getting the 
Government off people's backs," and it in- 
volved not just a reduction in 
official regulations but also a 
relaxation in law enforcement 
ranging from antitrust to safety | 
regulations. That may have 
been beneficial, but it enabled 
lots of sharp characters to make 
lots of money in lots of sharp 
ways. The most extreme exam- 
ple is the savings and loan 
scandal, which features fraud, 
bribery, favoritism and free- 
wheeling incompetence. Some 
800 of the 2,600 remaining 
S&Ls are now insolvent or 
nearly so, and the bailout will 
ultimately cost the taxpayers at 
least $150 billion to $200 billion 
and possibly a good deal more. 

The atmosphere of the 
1980s, along with actual crimes, 
spread a general sense that any- 
thing goes. Get rich, borrow, 
spend, enjoy. Not only Gordon 
Gekko said greed is good; so 
did Ivan Boesky, the dapper 
king of arbitrage, before he 
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DISASTER 
LOOSENED REGULATIONS, INEPT 
SUPERVISION AND RAMPANT 
FRAUD CAUSED AN S&L MESS 
THAT COULD COST MORE THAN. 
$200 BILLION TO FIX. - ; 
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SHOPPING FOR A 

PIECE OF THE MAP 

JAPANESE INVESTORS LIKE 
SHIGERU KOBAYASHI, HEAD OF 
SHUWA CORP., BOUGHT MAJOR 
U.S. PROPERTIES. 


ended up going to prison 
(Gekko presumably landed 
there too). And the close of 
the decade was symbolized by 
Boesky not just going to prison 
but also emerging on leave in a 
long white beard that made 
him look like some reincarna- 
tion of the Ancient Mariner or 
King Lear. 

There does seem to be a 


spreading sense that too many 
rules have been bent and too 
many watchdogs asleep. And 
too many debts left unpaid. 
“What epitomized the 1980s 
was, Spend now, pay later,” 
| says David Colander, economics professor 
at Middlebury College. “What will epito- 
| mize the 1990s is, Pay now." This involves 
not just all the credit-card loans or the in- 
terest on the leveraged buyouts but also a 
lot of ignored problems. *Domestically, we 
have bulldozed so many things into the fu- 
ture," says Robert Hormats, vice chairman 
of Goldman Sachs International, “that 
now we are going to have to deal with 
them." For example: 

» The entire U.S. infrastructure is becom- 
ing dilapidated. It will cost an estimated 
$315 billion in the 1990s to put American 


1983. Bridge repairs could run 
to another $72 billion. The air- 
traffic-control system needs 
$25 billion. 

» Тһе environment needs in- 
tensive care. The bill for nu- 
clear-waste disposal stands at 
$50 billion; for clean water, 
$24 billion; for hazardous 
wastes, $15 billion. 

» Social Security reserves are 
being drained. The Govern- 
ment has been making up for 
the budget deficit by selling 
notes to the Social Security 
Trust Fund ($56 billion this 
year alone), i.e., borrowing 
money that is supposed to be 
accumulating for the years 
when the baby-boom genera- 
tion wants to retire. 

Quite a few business lead- 
ers look toward both past and 
future with considerable mis- 
givings. "The costs of all this 
are going to be horrendous in 
the 1990s," says Donald Clark, 
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highways in the condition that existed in 
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chairman of Household International. 
“We just overlooked major problems like 
drugs and our schools." Elmer Johnson, a 
former executive vice president of General 
Motors, says, “The financial wizards of 
wheeling, dealing and acquisitions brought 
their bags of tricks, but they turned out to 
be a lot of hogwash. The main concern 
should have been, Who’s minding the 
store?” Observes William Weisz, vice 
chairman of Motorola: “The kind of issues 
we have are survival issues. The competi- 
tive environment is going to get much 
tougher. Tremendous battles will have to 
be fought. If we don’t succeed, America 
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2 willjust end up as a nation th 
~2 rents hotel rooms and sell 
-3 hamburgers to each other» 
$ The imagined enemy , 
E these competitive wars is Ust. 
= ally the Japanese. Their Gyp i| Most 
8 still only third largest in the | ed b 
world, but it is growing mug, | crash 
faster than those of the Us | to 38 
and the Soviet Union. Andi | week 
certain symbolic things Japa, | deca 
has already become No. 1, |, | Jone 
1980 six of the world’s ten big. 
gest banks were American; tọ. | Sort 
day eight are Japanese any | take 
only one American. In thy | 1984 
same decade, the Tokyo stock | ty О 
market. passed the New Yop | read 
Stock Exchange in total value | Per 
Average Japanese per capita g7 
3 


income climbed past the Us ga: 
figure. And then the Japanes j= 
bought control of Rockefeller | 
Center, Columbia Pictures f 
Entertainment and much wi 
Waikiki Beach. 1 


nese are taking over the country, if not the? 
world. But far bigger investments in the / 
U.S. are those of the Europeans, who now 
face a gigantic opportunity in the collapsed!) 
East European communism. In theory, the} 
European Community is supposed to com | 
plete its basic economic merger in 199) 
when it will have free movement of capital 
open borders, no trade barriers among thi 
member nations and a common tariff oi 
outside goods. Some now see difficulties i 
the new possibility of German reunification 
and an economic opening to the East. Leat 
ers of the European Community are cor 
vinced, however, that the ar 
swer to that possibility is not t 
delay the Western merger bu! 
to speed it up. “Time is short, 
European Commission Pres 
dent Jacques Delors declare 
in an address at the College ? 
Europe in Bruges. “History Ê 
accelerating, and we must 4 
celerate as well." 

That may provide some d 
the best news of the 19905. A 
for the bad news, rememb 
Chicken Little. — Reported? 
Richard Behar/New York, Rich? 
Hornik/Washington and Willia" 
McWhirter/Chicago 
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SINKING DEEPER INTO 

DEBT AND DESPAIR 

GARBAGE PICKING FOR FOOD 
NEAR MANILA IS A SAD SIDE 
EFFECT OF THE THIRD WORLD'S 
$1 TRILLION DEBT CRISIS. 
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Such things fill some Ane 
icans with a resentful sense that the Japa N 
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GNpj, | Most Bullish Stock Market. Hardly daunt- 
in the | ed by such trifling matters as the 1987 
› Much | crash, the Tokyo Stock Exchange zoomed 
е Us | to 38,040 points on the Nikkei average last 
And j | week, a gain of 500% from the start of the 
Japan | decade. By comparison, Wall Street's Dow 
›. 1. Jy | Jones average rose 240%. 
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zan; to, | Sorriest Dealmaker. All’s fair in love and 
Se and takeover war, or so thought Texaco. In 
[n tha | 1984 the Lone Star oil giant pined for Get- 
o stock | ty Oil, even though that company had al- 
w Үо | ready pledged its hand to another suitor, 
l value | Pennzoil. Texaco managed to seduce Get- 
Eo „ ty with a sweeter offer, 
he US Mes E but the jilted Pennzoil 
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billion bond, Texaco had 
to declare bankruptcy. 
Eventually the company 
settled the dispute by wir- 
ing $3 billion to Penn- 
zoil’s bank account. 


Winningest Products. 
Good things came in 
small sizes: Chicken 
McNuggets, Chrysler 
minivans, 3M’s Post-it 
notes. Health was hot: Nike 
Air shoes, oat bran and Diet 
Coke. But old reliables stole 
the show: Waring blenders, 
fountain pens, Etch A 
Sketches, convertibles, sus- 
penders and condoms. 


Rubber redux 


Biggest Letdowns. Kodak's 
disk cameras took fuzzy pic- 
tures. -RJR's Premier, the 
so-called smokeless ciga- 
rette, tasted like burning 
plastic. New Coke wasn’t | 
the real thing. The Pontiac | 
Fiero caught on fire, literal- 
ly, then flamed out. Home 
banking via personal com- 
puter was for nerds. All- 
suite hotels went up in the 
U.S., then stood vacant. 
And portfolio insurance 
may have helped cause the 
stock-market crash. 


Humblest Billionaires. 
Pickup-truck-driving Sam 
Walton, 69, built his Wal- 
Mart discount chain from 
276 stores at the decade’s 
start to 1,379 locations by the 
end. When the '87 crash M 


temporarily erased $2 billion ^ Modest Mr. 


of his personal fortune, he quipped, “It’s pa- 
per anyway. It was paper when we started, 
and it’s paper afterward.” Warren Buffett, 
59, the cowlicked Oracle of Omaha, built a 
$7 billion fortune on Wall Street by invest- 
ing the old-fashioned way: 
buying stock and holding it. 
Said Buffett: “The market, 
like the Lord, helps those 
who help themselves.” 


Most Applauded Corporate 
Response to a Disaster. Af- 
ter seven people died from 
poisoned Tylenol in 1982, 
Johnson & Johnson Chair- 
man James Burke quickly 
recalled 31 million bottles 
of the pain killer and of- 
fered a $100,000 reward for 
the culprit. His frank, deci- 
sive response won back cus- 
tomer loyalty, and is now a 
textbook case in public rela- 
tions. Least applauded: Ex- 
xon's tar-footed response to 
its desecration of Alaska's 
shoreline. 
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Least Timely Utterance. 
RJR Nabisco chief Ross 
Johnson, who was propos- 
ing a $25 billion buyout of 
the company, stood to make 
$100 million on the deal but 
failed to show much sympa- 
thy for the employees who 
might be transferred or laid 
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Getting into the swing of 
a fitness class in Yakima, Wash. 


off. They had, he said, “very portable types 
of professions.” RJR’s board decided 
Johnson did too. They fired him, after sell- 
ing the company instead to leveraged- 
buyout specialists Kohlberg Kravis 
Roberts. 


Most Overworked Employees. Under 
straw boss Michael Eisner, the Disney 
characters Mickey, Minnie, Goofy, Snow 
White and the rest of the gang toiled over- 
time to plug everything from telephones to 
hamburgers to Chevrolets. When asked 
where he would take a vacation, if he ever 
gets one, Mickey replied, “Anywhere but 
Orlando." 


Healthiest of Intentions. In the beginning 
was Nautilus, followed by aerobics, dancer- 
cize, StairMaster and NordicTrack. With 
subliminal promises of immortality, the fit- 
ness craze turned into a $25 billion indus- 
try. Meanwhile, an estimated 34 million 
Americans are overweight and still 
expanding. 


Buzz Words Most Ready for Early Retire- 
ment. Upside potential, up- 
scale marketing, fast-tracker, 
bottom line, synergy, net- 
working, streamlining, inter- 
facing, prioritizing quality 
time, soft landing, hands-on x 
manager, power player, pow- 
er breakfast, power tie, pow- 
eranything. 
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Mother Teresa. 
She is the celebrity of the 
poor, the antithesis of 
the decade's dominant val- 
ues. Who else would by- 
pass the merely needy to 
seek out the "poorest of 
the poor"? Traveling wide- 
ly for the order of charity 
she started, she moved 
world leaders and plain 
people everywhere. A No- 
bel laureate, she delights 
in replying by hand to her 
admirers, whether an 
American schoolchild or 
Queen Elizabeth. 


Bruce 


Bruce Springsteen. 


Let others put on the glitz. 


Springsteen just rolls up 


his sleeves and keeps making 


the music he knows best and 
stadium audiences want 
most: angst-driven rock that 
was born in the U.S.A. Re- 
freshingly, he has stayed as 
he started: strictly blue col- 
lar, strictly New Jersey and 
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Nancy Reagan. no 
need to ask who ran the Rea- 
gan White House. The First 
Lady was a tidy little home- 
maker who tried to dust off 
Administration members who 
displeased her, shined up to 
an astrologer about her hus- 
band’s schedule and “bor- 
rowed" designer dresses to 
make a good impression. 


always the Boss. 


Cher. sure, there isn’t 
much to her costumes, many 
of which would fit into a 
good-size envelope. But 
there’s more to the former 
Cherilyn Sarkisian than a 
wisp of black chiffon and a 
handful of glittering rhine- 
stones. She has that magic 
quality: the knack of rein- 
venting herself. First she was 
famous, and then, in the 
80s, she became good. 


Madonna. Remembrance of things past can be a smart ca- 
reer move fora pop icon. Madonna looked backward to establish her 
financial future. Delving into nightmares and childhood fantasies, 
she shrewdly fashioned them into slick, top-selling music videos 
that stopped just on the near side of shock. Such a material girl. 
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Eddie Murphy. 

Remember that skinny kid 
who was the class clown? Well, 
he's still pretty fresh-mouthed, 
even for Hollywood. After 
Beverly Hills Cop made him a 
superstar, he played director, 
producer, writer. Never mind 
that Harlem Nights has re- 
ceived faint praise; fans are lin- 
ing up. Eddie's the one with 


Princess of Wales. 
In this ’80s fairy tale, shy Di weds 
her Prince and gets to wear a 
great number of stylish hats. 
The Princess of Wales, who once 
said her brain was "the size 
of a pea," then brings some bad- 
ly needed glamour to Britain's 
fusty royals—and the world's 
photographers live happily 
ever after. 


TED THAI 


Michael Jackson. 

Now you see him, now you don't. y. 
nart ca- One minute he's moonwalking to f 
lish her center stage; the next he’s a recluse, — | 
e hiding from the public. His is the 


decade's best-known face —or faces, 
depending on the year—and if 15 
minutes of fame is all anybody gets, 
he's already used up more time than 
the entire population of Wichita. 


rirl. 
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Meryl Streep. 


Pardon her while she 
slips into something 
more comfortable— 
like a new accent. The 
woman of many voices 
dominated the screen, 
making eleven films in 
the '805 and earning 
six Oscar nominations. 
She shouldn't get one 
for the hapless She- 
Devil, but she looked 
pretty in pink and 
talked like a real lady. 
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Sly Stallone. as 
military overachiever of 
the 1980s, Rambo was 
outshone only by Oliver 

North. For the '90s, 
J let the pumped-up 
ponder this: 
lately Sly has 
been spotted 
wearing a business suit 
and peering through 
wire-rim spectacles. Call 
it Rambo takes out Wall 
Street. 
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Snappiest Salute. American political mo- 
rality divided along the Oliver North fault 
line. While his superiors nodded approval, 
the rogue U.S. Marine colonel diverted 
proceeds from arms sold to the Iranians to 
aid the contras and then lied to Congress. 
The resulting furor produced hearings, 
headlines and Ollie dolls. In the end, the 
colonel paid a fine of $150,000 and put in 
1.200 hours of community service. Parade 


rest! 


Most Brazen Fake. Hitler fans got an un- 
expected thrill when the German magazine 
Stern claimed to have uncovered the Fuh- 


First Abdication. Crowned in 1983 
as the first black Miss 
Pr ISSUE; America, Vanessa 
AF RIO) Williams became 
Siss S the first to relin- 
E TT] quish the title in 
б OH disgrace. Raunchy 
| pictures of her had 
appeared in Pent- 
house, tarnishing the 
pageant's prim im- 
age. Williams was 
forced off the throne 
but was allowed to 
keep some $125,000 
earned from her (fully 

clothed) public appearances. 


rer's secret diaries. At first historians, in- 
cluding Hugh Trevor-Roper (The Last 
Days of Hitler), authenticated the volumes, 
and several well-known publications 
goose-stepped along But German and 
other experts soon concluded that the dia- 
ries were audacious forgeries. 


Best Monopoly Game. The scandal of 
the U.S. homeless was hardly alleviated 
by the Department of Housing and Ur- 
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Gamiest Campaign. A lot of politi- 
cians monkey around, but Gary 
Hart lost his cool, his credibility and 
his candidacy in the 1988 U.S. presi- 
dential race after his dalliance with 
model Donna Rice on a yacht called 
Monkey Business. “Гуе made some 
mistakes," Hart conceded. “Maybe 
big mistakes, but not bad mistakes." 
Said Rice: “Everybody’s got some 
old bones in their closet, and now 
mine are out.” 


ban Development, where Secretary “Si- 
lent Sam" Pierce and his minions took 
care of the greedy and ignored the 
needy. Well-connected consultants, de- 
velopers and mortgage companies col- 
lected hundreds of millions of dollars— 
real ones—in building contracts and fore- 
closure sales for low-income housing. 
They did not pass GO, or go to jail—yet. 


Most Prurient Preachers. Holy 
Hypocrisy! America’s first televan- 
gelist Jim Bakker paid some 
$265,000 to cover up a sexual mis- 
adventure. Later he was convicted 
of misspending millions of follow- 
ers’ dollars. Rival preacher Jimmy 
Swaggart called the Bakker scandal 
a cancer. That was before Swaggart 
was photographed visiting a prosti- 
tute named Debra Murphree. Ac- 
cording to Murphree, he was “kind 
of perverted ... I wouldn't want 
him around my children." 


Biggest Bottom Line. Pentagon procure | 
ment officers gave a new meaning to the tem | 
royal flush. They paid a vendor $600 apiece 
for airplane toilet-seat covers that should 
have cost about $25. Other examples of mij. | 
tary largesse: a $7,622 coffee machine, a $40 
hammer and a $659.53 ashtray. 


Sheikest Sting. In a 1980 operation calleq 
Abscam, FBI agents posing as wealthy Arab, 
pretended to be buying U.S. Governmen; 
influence. The operatives filmed severaj 
dozen officials happily accepting bribes 
Captured in livid black-and-white were а 
Senator and six Congressmen. In all, four 
legislators were sent to federal prison, 
Among the biggest fish hooked was New 
Jersey Senator Harrison (“Pete”) Williams, ! 


Most Unsportsmanlike Sportsmen, 
Strong of limb and yellow of eye, Canadian 
sprinter Ben Johnson lost his 1988 Olym- 
pic gold medal and his unofficial title a 


BOESKY 
SINGS! 


Feds zero in on Wall Street bigs - 


B. 
Dirtiest Dealer. He was Wall | 
Street’s advance man of the greed | 
decade. Slick securities speculator 
Ivan Boesky made millions with in- f 
vestors money. The inside trader | 
paid a record $100 million to settle 
civil charges for his high jinks and 
later was sentenced to three years in 
a federal prison. When he was re- 
cently released on a furlough, he - 
emerged sporting a ragged Howard 
Hughes-style beard. 5 


the world's fastest human being for usi? 
steroids. Carl Lewis, who won four g0! 
medals in Los Angeles, now holds the 
record. Pete Rose, possibly the last liv 
man to sport a Beatles haircut, W^ 
banned for life from the game he love 
for betting on contests involving his OW! 
team. (He can apply for reinstatement ® 
1990.) The former Cincinnati Reds ma” 
ager, who set baseball's major league 100 
ord for most carcer hits (4,192), admit? 
that he had a gambling problem. “ 
kinda lucky," said Rose. “I still have ' 
good financial statement , . ." 
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In his third incarnation as the titular 
hero of an Updike novel, Harold ©: 
(“Rabbit”) Angstrom makes good 
money selling Japanese cars (Toyo- 
tas) to Americans. Still, something 
has gone wrong in Rabbit's native 
land, and Updike's valedictory to the 
late 1970s creates an unforgettable 
comedy of diminishing expectations. 
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Aunt Julia and the Scriptwriter by 
Mario Vargas Llosa (1982). Juxtapos- 
ing a romance between the narrator, 
Mario, 18, and his nonblood relative 
Julia, 32, with the saga of a writer of 
soap-opera scripts, this novel, set in 
Peru during the 1950s, displays Var- 
gas Llosa—now a candidate for the 
presidency of that troubled coun- 
try—in a wry, confessional, accessi- 
ble mood that may never appear 
again. 


The Collected Stories by Isaac Ba- 
shevis Singer (1982). An assembly of 
47 fictions—teeming with demons, 
dybbuks and exuberant men and 
women—that remains the best intro- 
duction to the Nobel laureate and 
world-class writer who transformed 
Old World folktales into modern art. 
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Him With His Foot in His Mouth and 
Other Stories by Saul Bellow (1984). 
Another American Nobel laureate 
presents his patented array of char- 
acters— big thinkers and big shots— 
with typical energy and verve. The 
author here makes limitations of 
length a positive virtue; the pressure 
of high-toned ideas passing through 
the minds of flawed, often comic fig- 
ures gives the impression of short stories 
that are bursting at the seams. 


The Unbearable Lightness of Being by 
Milan Kundera (1984). The 1968 Soviet in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia forces the sur- 
geon Tomas, his wife Tereza and his mis- 
tress Sabina into involuntary exile. 
Kundera, who was himself driven from 
Prague by that upheaval, examines his 
characters’ reactions to the new winds of 
freedom. Hailed as an apotheosis of East 
European dissent when it first appeared, 
the novel now begins to look prophetic. 


The Accidenjal Tourist by Anne Tyler 
(1985). The 1980s finally gave Tyler the 
broad readership her talents deserve. Her 


L tenth novel is a poignant portrait of a travel 


Mario Vargas Llosa 


writer who caters to people who hate to 
travel. Behind this whimsical premise lies a 
tragedy (the death of a child) that is never 
played for easy irony or pathos. 


Zuckerman Bound by Philip Roth (1985). 
Roth’s trilogy of novels about the Ameri- 
can Jewish writer Nathan Zuckerman 
seems even more impressive whole than it 
did in its serial installments. Zuckerman is 
not Roth, exactly, but neither is he entirely 
unlike his creator, trapped by work and ce- 
lebrity. The interplay between these fic- 
tional and real beings is unfailingly rich, 
comic and engaging. 


The Bonfire of the Vanities by Tom Wolfe 
(1987). This vivid portrait of fear and 
loathing in New York City, circa now, is hi- 
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чаялум унча 


~ Anne Tyler 
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Tom Wolfe 


larious, unsparing and eerily premonitory, 
especially about Wall Street jitters and de- 
teriorating race relations. The author is 
carrying on the panoramic tradition of 
Dickens and Thackeray but with updated 
social material A better decade might 
have spawned a more comforting novel. 


Loveinthe Time of Cholera by Gabriel Gar- 
cia Márquez (1988). It might seem hard to 
wring interest or suspense out of a love sto- 
ry that has been stalled for more than 50 
years by the inconvenience of the woman's 
happy marriage to someone else. García 
Márquez does so with no visible effort. The 
magic realism of his masterpiece, One 
Hundred Years of Solitude (1970), is muted 
here. The later novel's surfaces seem real; 
the inner lives are fantastic. 


| 
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Billy Bathgate by E.L. Doctorow (1989). А. 
boy growing up in the Bronx during the 
Depression is effectively adopted by Dutch 
Schultz, a notorious gangster. The hero's 
vision of criminal life, at once glamorous 
and corrupting, amounts to a privileged 
education. This story of a young man's 
coming of age already seems a part of the 
American grain. 


Walter Lippmann and the American Centu- 
ry by Ronald Steel (1980). The “апа” in the 
title is crucial. For biographer Steel illumi- 
nates not only the life of his subject, perhaps 
this centurys most illustrious American 
journalist, but the events he reported and 
witnessed, on and off the record, from World 
War I through the agonies of Viet Nam. 


Poets in Their Youth by Eileen Simpson 
(1982). This would be a rarity in any era, a 
literary memoir free of rancor and score 
settling. The author recalls her first hus- 
band, John Berryman, and his friends, 
among them Robert Lowell, Randall Jar- 
rell and Delmore Schwartz, men who left 
behind some splendid poems and some 
sad histories of alcoholism, despair and 
suicide. But here they are young and joy- 
ful amid the possibilities of words, igno- 
rant of the sadnesses that await them all. 


Modern Times by Paul Johnson (1983). 
The former editor of Britain’s New 
Statesman has the crust and style to pin- 
point evil in an age of moral relativism, 
and he is not talking about Gordon Gek- 
ko’s affirmative views on a greedy de- 
cade. The villains are the tyrants of both 
the left and the right who have perpetrat- 
ed outrages in the name of the modern 
secular state. 


Custer: breaking new ground at the site of a familiar legend of the Old West 


Son of the Morning Star: Custer and the Lit- 
tle Bighorn by Evan S. Connell (1984). The 
author, one of America’s most underappre- 
ciated novelists (Mrs. Bridge, 1959; Mr. 
Bridge, 1969), uses his imaginative skills to 
re-create the historical George Armstrong 
Custer and his foolhardy last stand. An un- 
conventional retelling of the familiar legend 
that broke new ground in the organization 
and narration of the history of the Old West. 


Common Ground by J. Anthony Lukas 
(1985). Focusing on three families from dif- 
ferent backgrounds—one black, one Irish 
Catholic, one liberal Wasp—Lukas 
achieved a thorough and balanced social 
history of Boston’s school-desegregation or- 
deal that won him his second Pulitzer Prize 
and became a landmark study of the impact 
of public policy on private citizens. 


The Making of the Atomic Bomb by Rich- 
ard Rhodes (1987). A modern variation on 


First A-bomb: stealing fire from the gods 
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Churchill: the irrepressible Brit 


the theme of stealing fire from the gods, 
this saga about the beginning of the nucle- | 
ar age, from inspiration to detonation, is 
one of the great stories of the 20th or any 
other century, and Rhodes has told it bet-: 
ter than anyone before. 
n 

A Bright Shining Lie by Neil Sheehan 
(1988). A passionate and painstaking re- 


construction of the strange career of John | 


Paul Vann, a U.S. proconsul in Viet Nam, 
that casts new light on the ambiguous na- 
ture of that tragic war. 


The Last Lion: Winston Spencer Churchill; 
Alone: 1932-1940 by William Manchester 
(1988). Although not as long or crammed 


as Martin Gilbert's official eight-volume - 


life of Winnie, Volume II of Manchester*5 
opus takes the irrepressible Brit through 
the gathering storm to the first thunder- 
claps of World War II and demonstrates 
that the author is one of today's best writ- 
ers of narrative prose. 


Parting the Waters: America in the King 
Years 1954-1963 by Taylor Branch 
(1988). What lifted this biography to nev 
heights was Branch’s researches into thé 
origins of the Southern black churches 
and their influence in inspiring and org 
nizing Martin Luther King Jr.s civi 
rights revolution. Volume II is in thé 
works. 


Citizens: A Chronicle of the French Rev” 
lution by Simon Schama (1989). An im 
mensely readable work of distinguish? 

scholarship that guillotined many of the 10; 
mantic myths about the beginnings 0 
French democracy, notably that the anci 
régime was hopelessly reactionary and thé 
masses supported free trade and religious 
toleration. , 
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' Dreamgirls (1987). Michael Bennett, 
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ALife (1980). An austere civil servant, 
terminally ill, looks back in anger on 
his self-thwarting days and sees, too 
late, that he has been surrounded by 
decency and affection. Irish play- 
wright Hugh Leonard traced delicate 
and complex patterns of marriage, 
friendship and that old indefinable, 
love. 


Nicholas Nickleby (1981). An 8%- 
hour joyride through the thrills and 
terrors of Dickens' novel, mag- 
nificently captured by the Royal 
Shakespeare Company. It alarmed 
U.S. audiences with its $100 ticket 
price but turned out to be the enter- 
tainment bargain of a lifetime. 


of black entertainers 
U.S. mainstream. It sug- 
*theirs." Jennifer Holliday gave the 


creator o£ A Chorus Line, shaped 

this propulsive story di 
fighting for integrity ] 
while entering the 

gested that civil rights gained when 
white youths accepted black music as 
musical performance of the decade as 

a gutsy gospel-blues shouter. 


Big River (1985). This winsome adap- 

tation of The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
celebrated the American frontier in music 
and lyrics by Roger Miller, a wistful lamenter 
of the lost open road. Designed and staged 
with shrewd simplicity, it glowed with senti- 
ment: when Huck and the runaway slave Jim 
got onto the river, they lit cigars—and ignit- 
ed a skyful of stars. 


Broadway Bound (1986). Jokemeister Neil 
Simon became a poignant and self-critical 
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Broadway Bound 


artist in a trilogy of which this final install- 
ment, the tale of his start in show business, 
was the darkest, most honest and best. The 
scene of Simon dancing in the living room 
with his mother, encouraging her to recall 
the one glorious moment of a mostly lousy 
life, lingers and lingers. 


Les Misérables (1987). Victor Hugo's tale of 
the downtrodden and a doomed revolution 
electrified 19th century Europe. Set to an 


emotion-drenched score and given a 
nonpareil staging, it has stirred audi- 
ences all over the late 20th century 
world. 


zinu Ону 


The Road to Mecca (1987). South Af- 
rica's conscience, Athol Fugard, 
proved his compassion is universal in 
this Ibsenesque conflict between a 
fiercely independent artist and a soci- 
ety justly yearning for order. 


Into the Woods (1987). Stephen 
Sondheim's best musical was gor- 
geous to look at, haunting to hear and 
thought provoking to remember. A 
fractured fairy tale that brought into 
the same forest Cinderella, Rapunzel 
and the like, it asked what comes after 
happily-ever-after, pondering what it 
means to grow up. 


The Piano Lesson (7989). An heir- 
loom from a slave ancestor threatens 
to sunder members of the Charles 
clan: one wants to keep it as a remind- 
erofsuffering, another would sell it to 
buy the farm where the family were 
once chattel. Playwright August Wil- 
son was the most important American 
stage voice to emerge in the ’80s, and 
this piano is the most potent symbol in 
American drama since Laura Wing- 
field's glass menagerie. 


Love Letters (1989). Sly and genial chroni- 
cler of patrician foibles in The Dining Room 
and The Cocktail Hour, A.R. Gurney went 
for gut emotion in this story of a half-century 
relationship told solely in letters. Weekly 
changes of cast (Jason Robards, Colleen De- 
whurst, Swoosie Kurtz, Richard Thomas) 
demonstrate, despite individual triumphs, 
that the play’s the thing. а 
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“We give our airline 
passengers first-class service 
and expect the same 
from our advertising vehicles. 
TIME delivers.” 


—Moehamad Soeparno, President, Garuda Indonesia 


Garuda Indonesia is celebrating its 40th anniversary this 
year—and business is booming. Small wonder, Garuda 
Indonesia's executive check-in service helps hard-working 
businessmen and women escape the madding crowd the 
moment they enter the airport. 


Small wonder, too, Garuda Indonesia advertises in 
TIME. Last year TIME readers took 46.2 million airline trips 
—enough to fill 362 jumbo jets every day for a year. Where 
else would Garuda Indonesia find so many first class 
prospects...and such mileage for its advertising dollar? 


TIME | 


The world newsmagazine. 
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Most likely to put the Post Office out of 
business. Futurists predicted that elec- 
tronic mail — computers talking to comput- 
ers—would soon replace the stamped en- 
velope. They turned out to be wrong. The 
true expression of 21st century communi- 
cations is one fax machine talking to an- 
other. Modern high-speed facsimile tech- 
nology has opened the telephone lines to 
everything from blueprints to fingerprints, 
including unsolicited, un- 


Technology 


Most likely to bring Elvis back to life. With 
revolutionary speed, music lovers are re- 
placing their favorite old scratched-up 45s 
and 33s with shiny compact discs. The 
complete works of almost all major artists, 
from Rachmaninoff to the Rolling Stones, 
are being released in the new format. At up 
to $18 a pop, CDs are costly, but the tones 
they produce are astonishingly crisp and 
clear. Pressed between CDs and cassette 


Most likely to leave you talking to your- 
self. Making a quick phone call to ask a 
simple question? Forget it. Since the ad- 
vent of voice mail (a.k.a. automated an- 
swering systems), there are no simple ques- 
tions—just a maze of electronic choices 
that could have been designed by Kafka. 
Got a medical emergency? Please push 1. 
Want something kinky? Press 4. Need to 
talk to a human? Just stayon the line. 


wanted faxes—the 1980s 
version of junk mail. 


Most likely to fail in the 
middle of a billion-dollar 
deal. It was the techno- 
logical breakthrough that 
made where people make 
their calls (“I’m calling 
from the freeway! The 
chairlift! The beach!") as 
important as what they 
had to say. The concept 
behind the cellular tele- 
phone is to divide a geo- 
graphical region into 
oveflapping “cells,” each 
assigned its own radio fre- 
quency. As callers travel 
from one telephone cell 
to another, a complex 
computer system auto- 
maticaly switches their 
call from one frequency to 
the next. And with a little 
luck, the party they're 
talking to gets switched at 
the same time. 


Most likely to get you run 
over by a truck. First 
there was the boom box— 
big, bad and blaring. But 
soon Sony introduced the 
Walkman, the compact 
musical device designed 


- 
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Most likely to produce a 
one-night standoff. Peo- 
ple who were weary of 
blind dates, office ro- 
mances and the kind of 
companions they met in 
singles bars embraced vid- 
eo dating services as a 
way to look before they 
leaped. But dates who 
look luscious and sound 
suave on videotape may 
not be so appealing in the 
flesh. State-of-the-art 
electronics still does not 
remove trial and error 
from love. 
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Most likely to turn you 
into a couch potato. Sure 
you could jump to your 
feet, dash across the car- 
pet and risk a sprained 
wrist twisting dials on the 
television set. But, hey, 
why bother? This is the 
age of the wireless re- 
mote control. While exer- 
cising only your finger 
muscles, you can flip 
through the six dozen 
channels on your cable 
box, skip commercials 
and turn down the vol- 
ume on grating sports an- 
nouncers. In fact, vou can 


to be seen but not heard. 

Since then, walkways and streets have been 
filled with people wearing small foam-rub- 
ber circles on or in their ears and expres- 
sions of rapture on their faces. Watch out 
for that manhole! 


Most likely to turn your child into a space 
cadet. At first, home video games were 
supposed to be educational, teaching the 
kids computer literacy and all that. Then 
came Nintendo, purveyor of the Super 
Mario Bros., to revitalize the world market 
for mindless alien blasting. Parents now 
suspect that there is something disturbing- 
ly addictive about these amusements, but 


[at least they keep the kids off the streets. 
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tapes, the venerable vinyl long-playing rec- 
ord is being relegated to memory lane. 


Most likely to leave you hanging in sus- 
pense. Tonight's the final installment of a 
34-episode Masterpiece Theater series, 
and the boss wants you to entertain clients. 
But no problem! That's why you—and mil- 
lions of other viewers—bought the video- 
cassette recorder with the one-month, 
eight-program calendar timer and standby 
one-touch record. Once you have mas- 
tered the owner's manual, a lifetime task 
for some, you just shove in a tape and press 
a few dozen buttons. What could go 
wrong? 


TIME, JANUARY 1, 1990 


do just about everything 
but make the characters on screen step 
into your living room—and that may yet 
come. 


Most likely to be more than you bargained 
for. You say you only want it for word pro- 
cessing? No can do. Buy a personal com- 
puter and you are also buying a life-style. 
Loaded up with the computational power 
that was once available only to govern- 
ments and large corporations, people are 
using desktop machines to do everything 
from making investments and laying out 
newsletters to designing paper airplanes 
and picking the winners of the American 
football bowl games. a 
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HOW FUJITSU 
KEEPS TRIP STRAUSS 
ON TOP IN TOKYO. 


Trip Strauss is a young American 
investment banker working in Tokyo. An 
M.B.A. from Stanford, fluent in Japanese, 
he spends his days selling million dollar 
blocks of equities to large Japanese insti- 
tutional investors. 


The lifeblood of his business is informa- 


tion. "Every day,’ he says, "I have to tell my 
clients at least one thing they don't know.’ 
To get that information he is constantly 

on the phone or fax around the world, or 
staring into a computer monitor which is 
tied through telephone lines into an on-line 
mainframe computer system back in his 
home office in New York. 


DEMAND IS ENORMOUS 


The demand that he alone places on 
Tokyos communications facilities is enor- 
mous. And he is only one of hundreds of 
thousands of international businessmen in 
the city. Which is why KDD, Japans inter- 
national communications company, recent- 
ly got together with America's AT&T to lay a 
new Transpacific Cable (TPC-3) between 
Japan and America. The cable is the first 
optical fiber submarine cable across the 
Pacific, and the longest in the world. No 
thicker than a garden hose, it can carry 
8,000 phone calls at a time, compared with 
fewer than 1,000 for the two huge copper 
cables already in service. 


REPEATERS ARE THE HEART 


At the heart of this epoch-making sys- 
tem, which was designed to last 25 years 
without a failure, are the repeaters. Spaced 
at 50- to 70-kilometer intervals, these in- 
credibly complex devices boost the signals 
across the thousands of miles. These re- 
peaters were manufactured by, among 
others, Fujitsu, one of the world’s top com- 
puter and telecommunications manufac- 
turers, with projects completed in 100 
countries. Fujitsu is involved in projects like 
this all over the globe, helping create the 
communications infrastructure that's mak- 
ing it possible for people like Trip Strauss— 
wherever they are—to stay on top of the 
world. 


This OS-280M optical submarine branching unit 
is a prime example of Fujitsu's futuristic submarine 
cable technology. One of only a few such devices in 
the world, it comprises an optoelectronic switching 
system required for 3-way branching with a fully 
multiplexed capacity of 8,000 circuits. 


© 
FUJITSU 


The global computer & communications company. 
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Most Powerful Net Minder. Women's 
tennis was once a decorous affair of 
base-line rallies and sunny afternoons. 
That was before hard chargers like 
Czech-born Martina Navratilova took the 
game to a new level of precision, muscle 
and aggression. By playing hardball at 
the net, Martina won eight Wimbledon 
crowns and garnered six Grand Slam 
events in a row. 


Most Accurate Slap Shooter. In 1980 he 
skated into Edmonton, Alta., with more tal- 
ent than opponents could shake a stick at. 
Now in his tenth season, Wayne Gretzky 
has become the leading scorer in National 
Hockey League history, breaking a record 
that took Gordie Howe 26 seasons to net. 


Most Grace Under Pressure. Sometimes 
you just have to bring it home on a fling 
and a prayer. With a mere six seconds 
left against powerful Miami in 1984, di- 
minutive Boston College quarterback 
Doug Flutie hurled a 64-yd. *Hail Mary" 
touchdown pass that gave B.C. a heavenly 
47-45 win. 


Most Soaring Game. Basketball used to 
be a boring contest in which ten guys 
jumped straight up with metronomic regu- 
larity. But thanks to new strategies and a 
few rule changes, hoops became the U.S. 
sport of the decade. Stars like Larry Bird 


| and Magic Johnson commanded $2 mil- 


Gretzky 


Nicklaus 


lion-plus salaries, quadruple-E shoe-pro- 
motion contracts and the adulation of kids 
everywhere. 


Most Unsportsmanlike Conduct. After 
colliding with South African Zola Budd 
and falling to the cinders, runner Mary 
Decker Slaney burst into tears and later 
ungallantly blamed Budd for her defeat in 
the 1984 Los Angeles Games. 


Most Gratifying Comeback. Old duffers 
usually settle for a club chair at the 19th 
hole. But at age 46, Jack Nicklaus wasn't 
ready to putter around. He stroked his way 
to an unprecedented sixth Master's title 
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Decker Slaney 
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Bird 5 


іп 1986, the oldest golfer ever to capture 
the crown. 


Most Buttoned-Down Team. Not for noth: 
ing is U.S. pro football called the corporate 
sport. The Bears were surlier, the Steeler 
dirtier, but the quiet, clean-cut 49en 
marched to three Super Bowls, more that 
any other squad, under their matchles 
chairman Joe Montana. 


Most Stunning Upset. Expected to stag 
an Olympic version of the Ice Follies,’ 
plucky U.S. hockey team outscored th 
masterful Soviets 4-3. The underdogs wel! 
on to capture the gold medal at the Гак 
Placid Winter Games in 1980. 


Most Abused Substance. Ten America! 
professional and college athletes, includ 
ing Maryland basketball star Len Bias 
died from overdoses of cocaine. Dozens 9 
players were jailed for using it, dealing t af 
misbehaving under its influence. 


Most Stunning Records. At the Los Ang’ 
les Games, Carl Lewis became the T 
athlete since Jesse Owens to win four gol 
medals in track and field. The Dodge 
Orel Hershiser hurled 59 scoreless ina 
in 1988. East German swimmer Kus 
Otto sloshed to six gold medals in 504 
Thoroughbred gelding John Henry £z 
loped to $6,597,947 in prize money a 
races, —вулр:Ё 
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ames Wilde’s presence in revolu- 
J tionary Rumania last week sur- 
prised none of us: after all, the foreign 
correspondent is hardly a stranger to 
bloodshed and chaos. In 30 years with 
TIME, Wilde has reported on wars 
from Viet Nam, Africa and the Mid- 
dle East. During the war in Biafra in 
the late 1960s, when the eastern part 
of Nigeria tried. to secede, Wilde not 
only came under frequent ground fire 
but was strafed by Nigerian jet fight- 
ers as well. 

One of his most terrifying mo- 
ments, though, came not in some far- 
off jungle but in New York City in 
1981 when he was interviewing a 14- 
year-old mugger known as “Baby 
Love.” “When I held out my hand to 
say goodbye, the kid drew a Magnum 
on me,” Wilde recalls. “I told him if 
he killed me, he wouldn’t get into 


the gun away. 


From the Publisher 


Senior correspondent Wilde in Bucharest 


Time.” “Right on, Mr. James, right on,” said Baby Love and put 


Born in Ottawa, Wilde began his career with TIME in 1959 in 
Indochina. He has since roved from Saigon and Paris to Nairobi 
and San Francisco, and is currently a senior correspondent based 
in Rome. One of Wilde’s most memorable stories was a 1983 cov- 


“I told him if he killed me, 


he wouldn’t get into TIME.” 


LONDON. Americans may 
have created rock ’n’ roll, but 
not without a little help from 
their friends across the Atlan- 
tic. Near Piccadilly Circus, a 
new tourist attraction (or trap, 
depending on your beat) 
traces the history of rock and 
pop music from the 1950s to 
the present. On view at Rock 
Circus: waxworks, with mov- 
able parts, representing such 
U.S. and British stars as Elvis 
Presley, the Beatles, David 
Bowie, Michael Jackson, Ma- 
donna and Bruce Springsteen. 
Open daily, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


for children. 


PARIS. The French capital is 
breaking out in a grand cele- 
bration of Russian dance and 
music. Included at the Théâtre 


E 


des Champs-Elysées will be 
performances by the Lenin- 
grad Theater Ballet, choreo- 
graphed by Boris Eifman (Jan. 
2-7), and a program of six op- 
eras by the Leningrad Nation- 
al Opera (Jan. 12-31). Also on 
hand: the State Symphony Or- 
chestra of the U.S.S.R., at the 
Salle Pleyel (Jan. 14-15), and 
the Kirov Ballet, first at the 
Palais Garnier (Feb. 27-March 
8) and then at the Palais des 
Congrés (March 10-April 22). 


MILAN. While Paris enjoys a 
winter sampling of Russian 
classics in its concert halls, 
northern Italy’s center for con- 
temporary art is offering 
“Merry Russia— Scenes from 
the Life of a Russian Drunk- 
ard,” an exhibition of carica- 
Admission: $6.70 for adults,$5 | tures and poems by exiled So- 
viet writer Alexander Zinoviev 
that takes an amusing look at a 
hard-drinking resident of a 
typical small town in the 
U.S.S.R. A philosopher and 
logician who immigrated to 


Jan. 28. 
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West Germany іп 1978, Zino- 
viev is a satirist of Soviet soci- 
ety and the author of several 
novels who is frequently ru- 
mored to be a candidate for a 
Nobel Prize. At the Palazzo 
della Permanente through 


BANGKOK. During the dry, 
balmy days of January in Thai- 
land, the message is clear: go 
fly a kite! The goal: a whole lot | indoors. Opened on New 
of cheerful sanuk, or fun for. | Years weekend, the Crystal 
all. This month, taking advan- 
tage of light, steady breezes, 
Bangkok craftsmen will unveil 
their latest high-flying cre- 
ations in colorful competitions 
featuring teams of trained kite | U.S.S8.6 million will go to pay 
flyers. The best place to see 
the big contraptions in tradi- 
tional shapes of squaresand | forced, and only nonalcoholic 
five-pointed stars is at Sanam | beverages are served. 


er on the death penalty. He wrote so 
gripping an account of what it felt like 
to sit in an electric chair that the first 
paragraph of his story was printed on 
the cover itself. Occasionally, his trav- 
els around the world have proved to 
be somewhat disorienting: when he 
was covering a kidnaping in Califor- 
nia in 1976, a rental agency refused to 
provide a car for him since he was car- 
tying only a drivers license from 
Zaire. 

Over the years—maybe because 
he has led so charmed a life— Wilde 
has developed a deep interest in reli- 
gion and has garnered a museum- 
quality collection of Buddhas and 
crucifixes. Wilde, says assistant man- 
aging editor Richard Duncan, is a 
“very spiritual man.” Duncan recalls 
that when the correspondent lett for 
an assignment in Africa some years 


ago, he expressed his special feelings for the continent. “What I 
love about Africa," Wilde said, “is that God is in the air over 
there.” 


Luang, the open space just 
north of the Grand Palace in 
the center of the city. Daily 
| from about 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


ORTH 
JAMERICA 


| snowdrifts in Manitoba's 

| frosty capital. With the instal- 
lation of Canada's first perma- 
nent gambling facility in the 
historic downtown Hotel Fort 
Garry, the action is heating up 


Casino, with 23 tables and 175 
slot machines, aims for ele- 
gance in the style of a Monaco 
game room. Part of its estimat- 
ed annual revenues of. 


| for health services in Manito- 
| ba. A strict dress code is en- 
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LUC DELAHAYE — ВІРА 


COVER: In Rumania, an 
unfinished revolution. 
In Panama, a 

diplomatic standoff 
American troops and Rumanian 
tanks share a mission to depose two | 
brutal dictators, but both leave 
behind the painful task of rebuilding 
a nation from the wreckage. 

> Nicolae Ceausescu and his wife 
Elena are summarily executed, anda 
self-appointed National Salvation, 
Front takes charge of the country. 
But the shape of the new order is far 
from clear.» In Timisoara, cradle of | 
the revolution, people ricochet 
between agony and elation, fear and 
hope.» Panama's strongman has 
fallen, but Manuel Noriega takes 
refuge in the papal embassy, sending 
Washington and the Vatican into 
diplomatic deadlock.» As a military | 
operation, the U.S. invasion gets a 
glowing assessment from the brass 
and the experts. 


STEPHEN FERRY—GAMMA LIAISON 


Address changes and subscription inquiries should be mailed to Subscription Department, TIME magazine, CPO Box 88, T iai p | 
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ASIA/PACIFIC: As the economies of Japan and 24 
other Asian countries expand, employers seek 
permission to import foreign workers 

Asia's economic prosperity has created the vexing problem of finding— 
and keeping— workers. What's more, newfound prosperity has made 
workers in these places choosier about the kinds of jobs they will take. 

» China's top pop composer, Hou Dejian, talks about his activism. 


BUSINESS: Drug firms start to feel the heat 32 
as the cost of medication spirals 

The $130 billion pharmaceutical industry struggles to maintain its profits, 
patients endure higher prices at the drugstore, and governments consider 
price controls.» In Japan, consumers favor the pay-now, buy-later 
scheme of prepaid magnetic money over credit cards. 


LIVING: How do you double the value of 36 
a Trabant? Fill'er up! 

East Germans may have driven the car to freedom, but jokes about the 
“little stinker” sputter along. For example: How many people does it take 
to make a Trabant? Two: one to fold and one to paste. 


BEHAVIOR: The Japanese press confronts 

a new concept, sexual harassment 

The problem, dubbed seku hara, is widespread, but until the past year it 
was generally tolerated and rarely discussed, in part because women 
were reluctant to speak out. But many.are now complaining that it is not 
being addressed seriously. 


PROFILE: Vaclav Havel, master of absurdist 38 
theater and philosopher of rebellion, becomes 
Czechoslovakia's head of state 

Once the nation's man of conscience lived in a flat with a view of the 
Hradcany-castle complex. Now the playwright will be moving himself, 
and his passion for giving life a purpose, into the castle. 


FOOD: Ina fitting finale to the decade, France's 47 
grape harvest of '89 promises memorable wines 

After the boom-and-bust 70s, when speculation caused prices to yo-yo 
and quality to waver, French wines have reclaimed their role as 
benchmark for the world's winemakers. 
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record 
a star 


160,000 
* light-years. 
way: 
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Astronomers study supernovas 
in the hope of learning more about 
the birth of the universe. So when 
Supernova 1987A burst into glory, 
the scientific community turned to 
a Japanese satellite named Ginga. 
High above Earth, it collects data 
which could prove crucial in their 
quest. 

At the heart of Ginga: Hitachi's 
magnetic bubble memory recorder. 
It can withstand the harshest 
environments. Then again, we're 
1990 Hitachi Lid All rights reserved 


25; 


oundation Chennai and eGangotri 


5 One day, this toddler's children will watch her first steps: 


the world leader in magnetic bubble 
memory technology. 

Always have been. 

Of course, some stars are 
much closer to home. And Hitachi 
shines here, too. Our dynamic 
S-VHS video cameras are responsi- 
ble for revolutionizing the family 
photo album, While delivering im- 
age quality that’s out of this 
world. 

All of this is explained by the 
fact we're a US$48 billion 
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company.* We're involved in mos! 
everything. 

It goes to show that Hitachi is 
as adept at creating products that 
are light-years apart as we are at 
creating technologies that are light- 
years ahead. 
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*US$48,496 million; net sales for the year ending 
March 31, 1989. US$1=¥132. 
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Letters 


MONEY LAUNDERING 


“We must stop 
drug money 
from entering 
the international 
banking system 
abroad.” 


Earl Hadlow, Washington 


MONEY 
LAUNDERING 


The trillion-dollar a> 


shell game | 


n 


Ё [| Ай 


Your report on drug smugglers convert- 
ing cocaine-tinged money into clean assets 
shows that the American Government's 
oversupply of U.S. currency is a prime 
cause of the growth of the cocaine trade 
[Dec. 18]. You explain that 80% of all the 
bills printed by the Treasury can't be locat- 
ed because so many of them are hidden 
away by the dealers. As an assistant prose- 
cutor at the county level, I am disheartened 
by the inaction on a matter as feasible as de- 
nying the drug kingpins their medium of ex- 
change. One simple way to catch drug mil- 
lionaires would be a surprise big-cash 
recall. Let's demonetize the drug trade. 

George E. Ward 
Detroit 


What if we printed new $100 bills using 
red ink and required the old green $100 
bills to be exchanged for the new ones 
within a few months. Anyone turning in 
more than $1,000 would have to explain 
the source of the cash. And we could even 
enjoy the side benefit of taxing the under- 
ground econonty. 

Steven A. Stepanian II 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I believe you presented a misleading 
picture of the attitudes of the banking in- 
dustry and the Government toward this 
problem. U.S. banks have a strong record 
of support for and compliance with federal 
money-laundering laws. Our industry's ef- 
forts have largely brought to a halt the in- 
troduction of unreported cash into Ameri- 
can banks. The trouble is that the U.S. 
banking system alone cannot prevent the 
wire transfer of a vast quantity of money, 
deposited offshore, that is returned to the 
U.S. in the form of seemingly legitimate 
transactions. We must stop drug money 
from entering the international banking 
system abroad. Our Government must 
persuade foreign countries to take the 
same stringent preventive measures em- 
ployed by U.S. banks to close the loophole. 

Earl Hadlow, Chairman 
Money Laundering Task Force 
American Bankers Association 

Washington 


How to fight the war on drugs? Legal- 
ize and control all drugs. This would bring 
revenue to the Government instead of to 
criminals. The money now spent on law en- 
forcement could go to education and treat- 
ment for addicts. If America could inform 
the public about drugs as well as it did 
about cigarettes, it could eliminate peer 
pressure to use these substances. 

Tony Payne 
Hong Kong 


Communism Unravels 


With the prospect of German reunifi- 
cation in the not too distant future, it 
seems that the cold war only covered up 
anti-German feelings of rivalry among 
Western allies [Dec. 18]. In this historic sit- 
uation, it is wrong to revive the role of the 
victor of World War II. Instead, mental 
perestroika is needed to accept a unified 
Germany as a partner among nations. 

Mathias Metzdorff 
Freudenstadt, West Germany 


The real peace in Europe comes from 
the successful suppression of nationalism 
by the West Europeans in their economic 
union. The European Community has 
been a club of equals, rising from the ashes 
of World War II to seek a future of pros- 
perity and cooperation above national in- 
terest. Two factors endanger Europe’s sta- 
bility: the intransigence of Britain as it 
clings to the wreckage of past glories, and 
the unification of Germany. The German 
question poses a greater threat to peace 
because a unified Germany could domi- 
nate the E.C., to its detriment. The call for 
reunification is nationalism in the 90s. 

Adrian L. Weisberg 
Yehud, Israel 


The whole world is thinking that man- 
kind is not ready for a unified Germany. 
The country cut in half is quite enough to 
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contend with at the present. Only time will 


tell if the Germans can handle being a su- 

perpower once again while their European 

neighbors tremble to see who gets stomped 
next by them. 

Robert Falcon 

Houston 


The Fur Flies 


In the furor over whether it is proper to 
wear fur, I side with the animal-rights ac- 
tivists [Dec. 18]. When a woman chooses a 
fur coat, she makes a simple decision for 
evil. Animals are sensitive beings, with 
conscious lives of their own; they suffer 
physical and psychological trauma for the 
production of fun furs. 

Carol Ames 
New York City 


I'm confused ... Why all the concern 
about animal furs! Isn't animal skin also 
the issue? What about wearing leather 
shoes and coats? 

Dianne Reid-Vire 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The saying goes, *It takes 50 dumb 
minks to make a coat and only one dumb 
human to wear it." 

Virginia Pietersen 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


I agree that if activists are so concerned 
about animal rights, they should go to a 
pound and clean some cages. In addition, 
they should assist the animal shelters in 
trying to find homes for the thousands of 
unwanted dogs and cats that have to be 
killed each year. 


Bernard J. Kilkelly 
Long Beach, N.Y. 


Preserving the Planet 


Our interdependence with all life on 
earth is not a mystical concept; it is a physi- 
cal reality [Dec. 18]. The importance of the 
planet's health hits home when we realize 
that there is no clear boundary defining the 
edges of an individual's life and the envi- 
ronment that sustains that life. We breathe 
oxygen produced by trees on the other side 
of the globe and drink water that may have 
evaporated from the Indian Ocean and eat 
food grown as far away as Chile and Aus- 
tralia. All this is activated by the sun from a 
distance of 93 million miles away. When, 
with pollutants and toxic waste, we poison 
the natural systems that allow us to live, we 
engage in the worst kind of self-abuse. 

Anthony Lawlor 
Fairfield, Iowa 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

shouid ba addressed to the nearest office: 

HONG KONG 

TIME Magazine Letters, P Q. Box 884, GPO, Hong Kong 
{Fax no. (5) 810-4116] 

NEW DELHI 


РТИ. Building (Ist Floor), 4-Partiament Street, New Delhi 11000], india 
Letters must inciude writer's full name, address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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Scene 


Uchiza, Peru 


code that meted out punishment for steal- 
ing, adultery and informing. 

Eventually, however, some Shining 
Path cadres began to push their hosts too | 
far. In small towns the rebels have in- 
creased their war tax, and are forcing citi- 
zens to get permission to leave the area or 


One Valley, 
Two Wars 


Police and army battle 


drugs and rebels | even to marry. 
| Public concern over Shining Path's 
| methods reached a peak last March, when | 
BY LAURA LOPEZ often corrupt police and army troops move 200 guerrillas and traffickers attacked a 


lying high above the green rolling hills 

of the Upper Huallaga Valley, Gener- 
al Juan Zarate, the head of Peru’s antidrug 
police, glances down from his helicopter at 
the columns of smoke that create a haze 
over the horizon. “Coca. That’s what 
they’re clearing the land for,” he says. 
“They go to great lengths to cultivate it— 


at will throughout the region, and Shining 
Path cooperates with the drug traffickers 
by protecting their airstrips, charging them 


as much as $15,000 per cargo flight. When | 


the lines blur between these dangerous ele- 


ments, Arciniega maintains only one crite- | 


rion in his fight. “If I find a subversive, I 
take care of the problem,” he says. “I don’t 
care what else he is involved іп.” 


police post in Uchiza, a transshipment 
point nine miles from the Santa Lucía 
base. They killed ten policemen, one of 
whom they executed in the town square. | 
That was when the government sent in Ar- 
ciniega, whose troops claim to have killed 
1,100 rebels since then and have reclaimed 
Uchiza. The general now charges his own 
tax on vehicles entering the town; the 


Caught in the cross fire of the two con- goes for public-works projects. 
Uchiza (pop. 30.000) has no 
electricity and almost no tele- 
phones, but Arciniega has 
promised more improvements 


and we do our best to get rid of it." 
On this day, Zárate flies to 

k different points in the vast val- 

ley as part of his effort to put a 

dene in the drug trade. He in- 


money 


spects weapons, chemicals and x «эъ 


cocaine paste that his men 
have confiscated. He watches 
the dynamiting of a trafficker's 
landing strip. He visits a clan- 
destine processing center that 
his troops have found hidden 
deep in the jungle. Finally, he 
heads toward the joint U.S.- 
Peruvian base at Santa Lucía, 
310 miles northeast of Lima. 
The installation, which has a 
5.000-ft. airstrip and is home 
for eight Huey helicopters and 
a C-130 transport, is his new 
command post. 

“There are 50 million acres 
here that can be sown for 
coca," says Zárate, “and only 
196 are under cultivation now. 
That means we have a big 
job to do—and we have just 
begun." 

If the Peruvian government had only 
drug traffickers to contend with, the battle 
would be difficult enough. But its task is 
complicated by another war that is going 
on simultaneously in the 3,000-sq.-mi. 
valley, a struggle that pits the military 
against more than 2,000 Maoist guerrillas 
ofthe Shining Path movement, which is de- 
termined to overthrow the government in 
Lima. 3 

That fight is conducted by army Gener- 
al Alberto Arciniega, who deploys his 
3,300 troops along the valley’s highways, 
towns and fields. Bandits, hired guns and 
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Detainees await questioning during an antidrug operation 


“Coca... They goto great 
lengths to cultivate it—and we do our 


best to get rid of it.” 


as soon as his men finish pav- 
ing the streets. 

Security is a constant prob- 
lem. Last month a U.S. jour- | 
nalist was abducted from the 
town's airstrip and strangled to 
death. More than 6,000 local 
coca farmers have finally got 
so fed up with the violence 
that, in an effort to get away 
from the drug trade, they have 
formed the Upper Huallaga 
Alto-Industrial Cooperative. | 
So far, they have raised 
$150,000 to finance a gradual 
switch from coca to other 
crops. 

The farmers started grow- 
ing coca because it paid them 
up to five times as much as tra- 
ditional crops like rice and cof- 


HVIS MOV IH- ZINA VUIA 


flicts are 500,000 Upper Huallaga resi- 
dents, many of whom are involved in grow- 
ing, processing or transporting cocaine. 
For many years, the army and police took 
turns trying to tame the Upper Huallaga, 
but with little success. By 1984 the narco- 
traffickers had turned the valley into a 
cauldron of violence. Thus when Shining 


Path first entered the area in 1985, the lo- | 


cals found the guerrillas’ discipline and 
sense of order a welcome relief. The guer- 
rillas negotiated prices with the narcos on 
behalf of the growers, and imposed a tax on 
both sides, using the money for clinics and 


safe houses. They also introduced a strict | 


fee, but they have come to real- 
ize that in the long run the cocaine trade is 
a losing proposition, “We are all convinced 
that sooner or later coca has to disappear, 
and the violence could stay," says coopera- 
tive general manager Javier Silva, "We 
have to think of the future of our children." 

The two generals are uneasy comrades 
inthe Upper Huallaga's twin wars, but they 
do agree on one thing: the coca problem 
has gone far beyond the borders of the 


| green valley. “It starts here," says Zárate, 


"but it ends in the consuming countries." 


! The residents of the Upper Huallaga, wea- 


ry of the two wars, just wish they would 


stop. a 
E 
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The images that linger are those of naked bodies lying 
in rows on the ground, many with their ankles tied to- 
gether with barbed wire. One is a boy of about three, 
too young to be a freedom fighter, too young to bea 
rebel, too young to be lying naked in the snow; anoth- 
er isa seven-month fetus on the torso of its disemboweled mother. 
But it was not just a slaughter of the innocents in Rumania last 
week. A few days later came another unforgettable image: the fall- 
en dictator Nicolae Ceausescu, executed by a firing squad, a pool 
of blood by his head. 
| Until now, it seemed almost miraculous how peacefully the 
| process of change was transforming the world. Except in China, 
| where troops mowed down students demonstrating for democracy 
| in Tiananmen Square last spring, nation after nation saw crowds 
| peacefully marching in the 
streets, and governments 
peacefully. if grudgingly, 
giving way. We want free- 
dom!, the crowds chanted 
| in Warsaw. Budapest, East 
| Berlin, Sofia, Prague. One 
by one, the rejected leaders 
of the former Soviet satel- 
lites, abandoned by Mos- 
cow, promised free elec- 
tions—and more or less 
faded into oblivion. The 
Berlin Wall came tumbling 
down; the cold war ended. 
And only last week history 
was further rewritten when 
Czechoslovakia s onetime 
reformer Alexander Dub- 
cek, whose effort to achieve 
"socialism with a human 
face" was smashed by Sovi- 
et tanks in 1968, re-emerged from oblivion to head the National 
Parliament; shortly thereafter, frequently imprisoned playwright 
Vaclav Havel was elected President. It was as though the age-old 
rules of political conflict had been suspended, and the wolf would 
dwell with the lamb, the leopard would lie down with the kid. Until 
the Christmas season in Rumania—with thousands dead, the worst 
bloodshed in Europe since the Hungarian uprising of 1956. 

By a rather unpleasant irony, the U.S. was involved in bloodshed 
as well. Unpleasantly ironic because while the Soviets stood by and 
did nothing in Rumania, the U.S. was violating its pledge under the 
charter of the Organization of American States not to invade a 
neighbor. In most ways, of course, the downfall of Panama’s General 
Manuel Noriega had little in common with Ceausescu’s overthrow. 
The Rumanian was driven out by his own people, the Panamanian by 
an Outside army. The Rumanian ran and was caught; the Panamani- 
an found sanctuary in the Vatican nunciature in Panama City and 
may yet escape punishment. What the two episodes had in common 
was the simple fact that they rid the world of two dictators. 


sas‏ ا 


2 


When Tyrants Fall 


As tyrants go, Ceausescu Was surely crueler, more method, | 
and more blood-soaked than Noriega, who often came Off asa | 
pot dictator. Yet the similarities were striking. Like many of tl, 
kind. both described themselves as reformers, Ceausescu a 
leader independent of Moscow, Noriega as a Panamanian nati, 
alist. The U.S. was not above using both when they served its gy 
cial purposes. Richard Nixon welcomed Ceausescu’s help in neg 
tiating the first opening to China; under Ronald Reagan, the, 
sought Noriega's assistance in aiding Nicaragua's contras. By i " 
Ceausescu's 24 years of iron rule and Noriega's six, both eventual 
ly proved once again Lord Acton’s thesis that power corrupts ang 
absolute power corrupts absolutely. \ ey 

Both became drunk with vanity. Ceausescu styled himself ii- 
“Genius of the Carpathians,” put his face on posters all ох 
Rumania and had 30 volumes of his speeches published. One 
Noriega's last political acts was to have himself named Ma 
mum Leader. Both pursue 
quirky impulses. Ceauses 
made his wife Eleną hf 
deputy, and she not on 
draped herself in furs a 
jewelry but also used ti 
police to spy on her grow 
daughters love life. А 
cording to U.S. Army in 
tigators, Noriega practi 
Santeria, a mystic religi 
and wore red underwear 
fend off the evil eye. ` 

Both have been ассо 
of stealing hundreds 
millions of dollars and 
ing their fortunes abro а 
while reducing their ро 
ty-stricken peoples to (i 
worse states of рохе! 
Both created secret poA 
forces to do their bidt 
and both suppressed opponents without mercy. Both seemed 108) 
quire the final illusion of the corrupted dictator, the megalomé 
cal fantasy that he owns his country as a private possession, ап 
his people admire his strength. Sic semper tyrannis. 

Despite protests against the invasion of Panama and ke 
questions about U.S. justification, it is difficult to credit the N 
lega regime with real legitimacy. Aside from the general’s alle? 
crimes, ranging from drug dealing to murder, he simply cance | 
last spring's election after it had gone against him, ruling the 
after by force. There was international criticism too of the 5 
trial and hasty execution of Ceausescu. But in both cases. Ш 
galities were overwhelmed by a kind of political necessity 4 
both countries should be the better for it in the new year. If, tha 
they prove equal to the long and painful task of rebuilding J 
wreckage the two dictators left behind. " 
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As 1989 ends, peaceful change gives way to violence: in Pai? 
the U.S. topples a dictator; in Rumania, the people depose апо 
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The army under fire in Timisoara: poorly equipped and untrained, it seemed a relic of World War Il 
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The executed dictator: tesyed the t 


World 


@ RUMANIA 


Unfinished 
Revolution 


| Ceausescu is dead, but the country is entering a 
^ | perilous new phase. Can the interim government 
| win popular loyalty? Will the army take over? 
| | Does democracy stand a chance? 

| 


BY BRUCE W. NELAN 


a Over and over, as if to exor 
> the evil of Nicolae Ceavs 
cu’s ironfisted 24-year г 
national television last ¥ 
replayed the taped recor" 
his final ignominious hours. Hags 
wrapped in a fur-lined overcoat, his hair 
tangles, he sat with his wife Elena be 


two folding tables pushed together to f% 


a makeshift dock. 


He had been so confident of his pow 
only a week earlier, he had ordered hi5* 


curity forces to fire on demonstrato®, 
the city of Timisoara, near the border". 
Yugoslavia, as he flew off for an offici?" 
it to Iran. Now, under arrest and facing 
military tribunal, he did not seem to unt 
stand or accept his defeat. He raged i a 
judges, who were not shown on the 
insisted that he would answer only о 
“working class" and refused to address 
prosecutor's charges that he had dest, 
Rumania. Within a bare two hours ant 
Ceausescus were found guilty of gen" 
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Atrium 


phant wave from the bullet-pocked pre 


sidential palace in Bucharest 


with *more than 60,000 victims," and of 
gross abuse of the power of the state. 

At dusk on Christmas Day, wearing 
their overcoats, he and Elena, the second 
most powerful figure in the country, were 
executed, without blindfolds, before a bar- 
racks wall at the Boteni army camp outside 
Bucharest. There had been 300 volunteers 
for the three-man firing squad, a military 
spokesman who had been present said lat- 
er, and the actual execution was not filmed 
because some of the soldiers began shoot- 
ing as soon as they faced the Ceausescus. 

The ashen face of the dictator, eyes 
open, blood oozing from his head, leaped 
almost instantly onto TV screens in Ruma- 
nia and around the world. Many Ruma- 
nians wept or cheered in relief. Soviet 
viewers saw parallels with the Bolshevik 
Revolution and the execution of Czar 
Nicholas II and his family. In Paris editori- 
al writers recalled the French Revolution 
and suggested it was 1789 in Rumania— 
with some of the same ambiguities of that 
upheaval. ? 

Others were chilled. In China the Ru- 
manian revolution was read as a cautionary 
tale of what could have happened in Bei- 


jing last year had the army not crushed the 
pro-democracy movement—and what 
might still come to pass. Communist Party 
officials in Beijing put out a directive tell- 
ing their cadres how to interpret the revo- 
lution that swept across Eastern, Europe 
last year, the result of the subversion of so- 
cialism by Soviet President Mikhail Gorba- 
chev. In the Arab world several newspa- 
pers pointedly reminded oppressive 
regimes that.tyranny could not be main- 
tained forever and that strongmen in the 
region should take heed. 

Comparisons with 1789 and 1917 are 
not out of place. The old order in Ruma- 
nia has passed, but the bloodshed is not 
over, and the shape of a new order is not 
yet discernible. Euphoria collides with 
the reality of post-Ceausescu life: unre- 
lenting poverty, political confusion, eth- 


nic tension. Rumanians may be jubilant, | 


but they are also fearful of the uncharted 
world into which they have been pitched. 
Ceausescu is gone, but the real revolu- 
tion is just beginning. 

In the capital and other parts of the 


country, several days of heavy fighting be- | 


tween the army and holdout members of 


the Securitate, Ceausescu's omnipresent 
secret police, were followed by sporadic 
sniping and skirmishing. In front of the 
all-seeing television cameras at Bucha- | 
rest's national TV studio, where tanks and | 
troops had beaten back several deter- 
mined Securitate assaults, a self-appoint- 
ed 60-member National Salvation Front 
took charge of the country and named a 
transitional government until free elec- 
tions, promised for April, could be held. 
In short order, demonstrators stormed 
back into the streets to oppose the inclu- 
sion of former senior party and govern- 
ment officials in the administration. “No | 
more communists," they chanted, "no 
more Ceausescus." 

New political parties—the first rivals to | 
communism in 45 vears— were being 
formed. The caretaker government set out 
to erase the most despised features of 
Ceausescu's Big Brother regime, but the 
only cohesive organization left to enforce 
the new decrees seemed to be the army. 
whose turning against Ceausescu and his 
Securitate had rescued the revolution from 
failure. 


Even before the Ceausescus were exe- | 
j 
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Army tanks go into action against security forces in Bucharest's Palace Square! heavily armed and determined Securitate troops loyal to Ceatoperatin; 


n 


World 


cuted, civilians had moved to assert au- 
| thority over the army as well as the country. 
| Television, which once beamed out only 
the glory of Ceausescu, then helped topple 
him, became the heart and voice of the new 
government. The National Salvation Front 
gathered at the studio to announce that 
the revolution had triumphed—and set 
about trying to steer it into calmer chan- 
nels. The Front ordered all those who had 
seized or been issued firearms to turn them 
in and instructed revolutionary commit- 
tees that had sprung up around the country 
to be "immediately subordinated" to it. 
Two days later, a 37-member provi- 
sional government threw out 
some of the most odious of 
Ceausescu's laws. It abolished 
the Securitate and canceled 
the so-called systematization 
in the countryside, under 
which thousands of villages 
| were to be destroyed in the 
name of progress and peas- 
ants forced to move into high- 
rise apartment complexes. It 
legalized abortion, which had 
been prohibited by Ceausescu 
in an effort to increase the la- 
bor force in a country that now 


has a population of 23 million. 
It ended food rationing, pro- 
vided enough power to allow 
citizens to turn up the heat in 
their houses and apartments, 


| and made it illegal to refuse medical treat- 


ment to the elderly, a policy Ceausescu had 
enforced to keep the population young. No 
total overhaul of the economy would be 
undertaken until after elections, but the 
caretakers canceled food exports and took 
steps to improve distribution and relieve 
widespread shortages. 

Rumania is potentially a prosperous 
country, but Ceausescu's compulsion to 
pay off a $10 billion foreign debt led him to 
sell most of the country's oil and food pro- 
duction abroad and ration everything at 
home. Last week supplies his regime had 
hoarded for export—and for the old com- 


A civilian defense committee member fires at rooftop snipers 


munist élite—were rushed into emp 
stores, and shoppers were dazzled to fi 
meat, oranges, coffee and chocolate, tt 
kind of goods that had not been avail 
to them for years. 

All that was popular, but not enought 
win universal support for the narrow 
based provisional government. Rumania 
are troubled by some of the men who? 
sumed control. Several of the leading Ё 
ures are communists— dissident апі“ 
formist communists of the Gorbacit 
variety, to be sure, but still tainted by me” 
bership at one point or another in Сеа 
cu’s machine. The President, Ion Ше 
59, is a former Central Cor 
mittee Secretary who was © 
moted in the early 1970s aft 
complaining to Cause? 
about nepotism in the ри 
Vice President Dumitru ^ 


nist whose career ground t 
halt after he clashed with ў 
dictator. The same is 110, 
General Nikolai Militaru: |, 0 
Defense Minister. Should? 
bosses, even if disgrace 
der Ceausescu, run the col 
try’s affairs? 

Student demonstrat” 


They poured into ра 


Gunfire crackled through the capital every night. 


Square only hours afte 
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Cross fire: antigovernment demonstrators run for cover 
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caretaker government was announced. In 
the shadow of the burned-out, bullet- 
pocked presidential palace and Commu- 
nist Party Central Committee building, 
they marched over the refuse of the strug- 
gle, crunching through broken glass, lost 
shoes, burned wood and ash. “We are not 
leaving!” they yelled. One young man in 
the crowd told Western correspondents, 
“We don’t want more communists. We 
want freedom.” Valentin Gabrielescu, a 
68-year-old lathe operator standing at the 
edge of the demonstration, agreed. “I do 
not believe in good or bad communists, 
just communists. They are all crooks,” he 
said. 

Most Rumanians associate commu- 
nism with tyranny and deprivation, and are 
not likely to trust even its reformers for 
long. Like Gorbachev, some of the post- 
revolution leaders hope to rebuild the 
Communist Party, not abolish it. Others 
are uncertain. Newly appointed Prime 
Minister Petre Roman, for example, ad- 
mitted last week that the party might not 
have a future. “I don’t know if it will sur- 
vive,” he said. Vice President Mazilu went 
further. “Rumania is no longer a commu- 
nist country,” he said. “Rumania is a free 
land, and we will create a real democracy.” 

Yet even if the party is destined for the 
trash heap, not all its members—3.8 mil- 
lion before the revolution—can be ruled 


5 out of public life, and some may in time 
"prove their worth. In any case, practicality 
¦! demands that the government retain at 
А least part of the old bureaucracy in the in- 
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terest of survival. “What can we do?" 
asked Corneliu Bogdan, the Deputy For- 
eign Minister. “There is no question of 
vengeance.” But, he added, “we hope 
gradually to weed out all the top officials 
who supported Ceausescu.” That kind of 
compromise made many newly liberated 
Rumanians uneasy about a potential alli- 
ance between the army and the bureaucra- 
cy—and a possible new dictatorship in the 
making. Said Doina Cornea, a longtime 
dissident and a founder of the National 
Christian Peasant Party: “We don’t need 
central control anymore.” 


ut lack of central control was 
an obvious problem last week. 
Under Ceausescu’s paranoid 
purges and the vigilance of his 
secret police, no significant re- 
sistance movement was able to form. The 
explosion that ended his reign resulted 


from spontaneous combustion, and the | 


people who powered it were only begin- 
ning to get organized. Nobody had a plan 
for the revolution; the participants only 
knew what they were against. Said Iliescu: 
“Tt was not the movement that led to the 
overthrow, but the overthrow that created 
the movement.” 

That organizing process got haltingly 


under way last week. Citizens’ committees | 
in provincial cities such as Timisoara, | 


where the revolt ignited in mid-December, 
refused the call to “subordinate” them- 
selves, and demanded a role in the Nation- 
al Salvation Front. Workers who joined 


students in the streets of Craiova, a south- 
western industrial town, for example, had 
no more coherent a plan than the warning 
“Beware of the wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 

Nor could the caretaker government be 
certain of security. It appealed “for an end 
to acts of revenge," but Securitate gunmen 
sniped intermittently from  Bucharest's 
rooftops; others were believed to be hiding 
out in a maze of tunnels and secret pas- 
sages Ceausescu had constructed under 
the capital’s streets. Fighting around the 
city’s international airport forced the fre- 
quent interruption of flights. There were 
ongoing firefights in Timisoara, Arad and 
Brasov. 


With Securitate agents still at large, an 


absence of fighting did not necessarily 
mean that they had gone away. Some 
were killed or captured, but the organiza- 
tion had begun the struggle with 180,000 
well-equipped and highly trained agents, 
and no one seemed to know where most 
of them were. The provisional govern- 
ment issued an ultimatum: “If they sur- 
render voluntarily with their weapons, 
they will be tried and the death penalty 
will not be applied." If they did not, they 


| would be “tried and condemned" by spe- 


cial tribunals. Few secret policemen ac- 


| cepted the offer. With thousands of them, 


armed and perhaps defiant, unaccounted 
for. it remained unclear whether they 
would vanish in the general confusion or 
carry on some form of guerrilla warfare 
against the shaky government. 

There were persistent rumors last week 


13 


that mercenaries from Libya. 
Iran and the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization had been 
taken into the Securitate and 
were conducting urban guer- 
rilla raids around the country. 
At the Foreign Ministry, Bog- 
dan said he had received “de- 
nials to our satisfaction from 
these Arab governments." But 
in Washington, Silviu Turcu, a 
high-level Rumanian intelli- 
gence official who defected to 
the U.S. a year ago, said up to 
500 Arabs, mostly Palestin- 
ians, could have been involved 
in the fighting. 

When Ceausescu left for 
Iran on Dec. 18, he believed 
that Securitate had the upris- 
ing in Timisoara in hand. 
“They tortured everyone, 


ANTHONY SUAU — BLACK STAR 


young and old, to frighten the 
city,” a young army officer re- 
counted last week. But Timi- 


soara’s young refused to be 
cowed. “It was a revolt by the 
kids, a young revolution," said 
| Gabriela Vlad, 24, a doctor in 
| the Timisoara hospital. One of 


her patients, a 13-year-old girl 
named Suzana who was shot 
during a demonstration, explained, “We 
marched because we had nothing to lose 
here. We are tired of hearing “No, по.” 
Returning from Tehran, Ceausescu 
found that demonstrations had flared 
throughout the country and into Bucha- 
rest, where he came face to face with rebel- 
lion in Palace Square, outside his office. At 
a rally called to prove his popularity, he 
was silenced by students shouting 
“Ceausescu, assassin!" Visibly shocked, he 
froze, and television transmission was cut 
off for three minutes. He ordered the Se- 


ie 
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curitate to shoot, but at that point the army 
switched allegiance—and that was the be- 
ginning of the end for Ceausescu, who fled 
with his wife. TV newsreaders in Bucharest 
claimed last week that 80,000 people or 
more were killed in the struggle that began 
with the slaughter in Timisoara; Western 
diplomats thought the death toll was far 
smaller—perhaps thousands, but not tens 
of thousands. Bernard Kouchner, France’s 
Secretary of State for Humanitarian Af- 
fairs, who visited Bucharest last week, said 
the Rumanian Ministry of Health could 


=>. ah 


Grieving relatives in Bucharest: the number killed and wounded in the uprising might never be determing 


confirm only 746 deaths and some 1,8 
wounded. An exact figure may пемті 
learned. 

The nepotism of the house ¢ 
Ceausescu had put more than 30 of thed 
tator’s family into high offices. By the tr 
he was executed, many of them, includi: 
his two sons, his daughter, his sister & 
two of his brothers, had been arrested a 
would probably be put on trial. Ceaus 
cu’s son Nicu, who directed security 1107 
in a bloody battle in the city of Sibiu, 
expected to be executed. A brother, Mê 


Vicious Keepers of the Faith 


66 hey are like cockroaches—ugly, numerous, been around 
along time and hard to kill,” said a U.S. analyst in Wash- 

ington last week. “They” are the Securitate, the Ceausescu dicta- 
torship’s ever present and dreaded security apparatus, whose 
members fought savagely for several days to keep the tyrant in 
power. Among the most vicious of such outfits in the history of 
the communist world, the Securitate was established in 1945, 
partly as a counterbalance to the regular military, and later, un- 
der Ceausescu, competing with it for funds. Its estimated 
180,000 troops regarded themselves as being part of an élite unit; 
they were never saddled with the manual chores—constructing 
bridges and the like—routinely assigned to soldiers, and they 
were equipped with the latest in weaponry even as the 180,000- 
member, mainly conscripted armed forces suffered budget cut- 
backs. Securitate members were indoctrinated to equate 
Ceausescu's well-being with their own and were rewarded with 
lavish perks. Even after the revolutionary government last week 


threatened to execute Securitate members found at large, ™ 
remained defiant. The few who surrendered were imprison® \ 
await trial by the new government. 

According to lon Pacepa, a Rumanian lieutenant gent 
who defected to the U.S. in 1978, the Securitate ШЕ 
Ceausescu had various functions. One was to serve as 2". 
of Praetorian Guard for members of the Communist Patt 
Central Committee and specifically the Ceausescu fam 
Many of the 75,000 or so troops were recruited from Ор 
ages and raised to regard their job with a loyalty bosdeft 
on fanaticism. Other uniformed crack troops, equipped E 
armored vehicles and helicopter gunships, were assigno | 
supervise the country’s border patrol and guard the ро E 
prisons. A particularly brutish department known as Ser 
K specialized in torturing political prisoners. Арай Û 
these overt operations, as many as 3 million informants | 
collaborators—in a population of 23 million—clandes™ 
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| monitored mail and telephone con- 


ples to track down the sources of dis- 


| | pervading Rumanian society. The Se- 
curitate further functioned as the na- 


, Securitate members slipped into an 
elaborate network of tunnels, whose 
‚ existence was a well-guarded secret. The underground pas- 
j Sageways link security headquarters, Communist Party head- 
® quarters, the presidential palace in central Bucharest and 
other key government buildings. The tunnels made it possible 
for Securitate members to escape the initial onslaught by sol- 
_ diers and armed civilians and then regroup to attack the rev- 
' olutionary forces. Securitate assaults in Bucharest and else- 


Graves are dug at a Bucharest cemetery for protesters slaughtered in the streets by the security forces 


Ceausescu, 74, was found hanged in the 
Runeanian embassy in Vienna, where he 
had headed the trade delegation and was 
widely believed to have been the conduit 
through whom Nicolae allegedly trans- 
ferred millions of dollars into Swiss bank 
accounts. The provisional government no- 
tified Switzerland that it would request the 
assistance of the courts there to try to re- 
cover the funds. 

Governments East and West cheered 
the overthrow of Ceausescu, but there 
were murmurs of distaste at the secret 


trial and execution of the 71-year-old dic- 
tator and his wife. “We would have pre- 
ferred it if there had been a public trial,” 
said White House spokesman Marlin Fitz- 
water. Nevertheless, like other Western 
countries, the U.S. speedily recognized 
“the new legitimate government” and of- 
fered its support. Said the British Foreign 
Office: “Although one may regret a secret 
trial, at the time it was not really surpris- 
ing.” Gorbachev congratulated Iliescu on 
taking charge “at a difficult moment when 
Rumanian patriots resolutely came out to 


save the nation from forces of 
despotism and terror.” Bei- 
ing, a Ceausescu supporter 
о the end, fretted privately 
but said only that “we respect 
the choice made by the Ru- 
manian people.” 

Prime Minister Roman de- 
fended the swift execution, 
claiming that Ceausescu loyal- 
ists were about to attack the 
military base where the dicta- 
tor was being held in an at- 
tempt to free him. “We were 
in a situation that did not al- 
low us to wait," Roman said. 
“Perhaps it was a mistake. But 
it is too early to judge." At 
least as real as an impending 
rescue attempt was the Salva- 
tion Front's fear that Ceau- 
sescu as a prisoner would give 
the Securitate a reason for 
fighting on. Some members of 
the Front may have thought it 
a good idea to offer the Ruma- 
nian people some blood quick- 
ly in order to head off wider 
vengeance directed against 
communists in general. “A 
long trial," said Deputy For- 
eign Minister Bogdan, “would 
only have led to more useless carnage.” 

Rumania now enters a perilous new 
phase of its revolution. The tyrant has 
been overthrown, but a power vacuum has 
been left behind. The National Salvation 
Front is ruling by televised announce- 
ments; no authority is in full control any- 
where. Weeks are likely to pass before 
anything resembling an effective govern- 
ment emerges. 

In the meantime, the only national in- 
stitution with authority and legitimacy is 
the army. While the military has promised 


oS: 
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versations, analyzed handwriting sam- 


sident material, tailed foreigners and 
spied on citizens in every apartment 
block, village and factory. Their ubiq- 
uitous presence helps explain the 
deep vein of distrust and suspicion 


tional intelligence service. 


When the revolt erupted, many 
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Scoundrel time: a Securitate suspect in custody 


destroyed. 


where in the country were carried out 
with arms and ammunition stored in 
caches secretly assembled outside the 
force's official camps. 

One of the Securitate's more un- 
usual duties was to provide down-to- 
the-skin security for Ceausescu. Ac- 
cording to Pacepa, after hearing 
Cuba's Fidel Castro claim that the 
CIA had once tried to poison him by 
treating his shoes with a toxic sub- 
stance, Ceausescu developed a pho- 
bia about becoming the victim of such 
a scheme and began wearing brand- 


new garments every day. At one time, says Pacepa, the Secur- 
itate kept a year's worth of suits, socks and shoes stored in a 
special warehouse; one of each, presumably after careful in- 
spection, was delivered daily to Ceausescu's private quarters. 
Once a set of clothes had been worn by Ceausescu, it was 


—By William R. Doerner. Reported by 


David Aikman/Washington and John Borrell/Vienna 
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Like the nepotistic house of Ceause: 


the Front its support, the ad hoc alliance 
faces the task of ending civil strife and 
imposing law-and-order on a country 
flooded with weapons and a thirst for ret- 
ribution. Says a Western military attaché: 
"Proper law-and-order can be restored 
only when the army takes all excess weap- 
ons out of circulation. But it can do that 
only when it has won the confidence of 
the population." 

Thus the near future contains more 


questions than answers. Will the National 
Salvation Front win popular loyalty in spite 
of its domination by communists? Will the 
army lose patience with squabbling civil- 
ians and simply take over? Can peace be 
restored so that Rumanians can cooperate 
in constructing a freer political system? 
Does democracy stand a chance? 

The U.S., the Soviet Union and the Eu- 
ropean Community have all pledged to 
help Rumania mend its wounds and have 


scu, the presidential palace went up in the flames of revolution 


dispatched shipments of f 
and medicines. But even ys 
: T Wij 

the best of will, there jg lit 
outsiders can do beyong | 
viding emergency aid until | 
transition government, or th 
one to follow it, Manages 
grasp firm control. In ап | 
tempt to achieve that a 
broaden its base, the Front 
week’s end expanded from 
to 145 members. Among th 
newcomers were represeny 
tives of some ten nascent 
litical parties and local асу 
committees and citizen mil 
tias from around the county 
Once a solid coalition ig j 
place, its biggest task will bey 
organize and carry out Ките 
nia’s first free elections sing 
1928. 
In a country with no tradi- 
tion of pluralism and democra 
cy, the creation of parties, o 
programs, of an electoral system is a daunt: 
ing enough assignment—even without pos: 
revolutionary confusion and chaos. Ther 
have been suggestions that the ballotin 
should be postponed beyond April. But Ru 
manians, who have shed much blood to wi; 
the right to choose a representative govem 
ment, аге not likely to allow anyone to keg 
them from doing so. — Reported 
Kenneth W. Banta/Timisoara, William Mader 
London and James Wilde/Bucharest 


DEFIANT TO THE END 


For two hours on Christmas Day an unrepentant Nicolae and 
Elena Ceausescu faced an invisible tribunal. In answer to charges 
of genocide, subversion of the national economy and secreting 
$1 billion in foreign bank accounts, the couple defiantly 
challenged the right of their accusers to judge them. Excerpts: 


Ceausescu (arguing loudly): І do not recognize this court. 
Read the constitution. 
Prosecutor: We've read the constitution. We know it better 
than you do. 
Ceausescu: I will not answer a single question. 
Prosecutor: What possessed you to reduce the people to the 
staté they were in? Why did the people have to starve? 
Ceausescu: This is a lie and proves the lack of patriotism in the 
country... 
Prosecutor: What have you done for the country? 
Ceausescu: I built hospitals. 
Prosecutor: You destroyed the Rumanian people and their 
economy. 
Ceausescu: We do not intend to argue with you. The 
population had everything it needed . . . 
Prosecutor: Who ordered the shooting of the people? 
Ceausescu (staring at the ceiling): I will not answer a single 
question. Do not interpret my silence as answers. I will 
answer only to the working class. 
Prosecutor: There are more than 64,000 dead in the cities. 
Elena (angrily): This is a provocation! 
Prosecutor: All you did was science? 


Elena (shouting): I am the president of the Rumanian Academy 
of Sciences! Т am the First Deputy Prime Minister . . . 

Prosecutor: Let Ceausescu tell us something about his Swiss 
bank accounts. 

Elena: Evidence, evidence, evidence! 


Ceausescu: There is not a single account. You are a 
provocateur... 

Prosecutor (reading the verdict): On the basis of the actions 
of the members of the Ceausescu family, we condemn the 
two of you to death. 

Ceausescu (defiantly): I am not a defendant. I am President of 
Rumania and the Commander in Chief of the armed 
forces. Irefuse to recognize this court. А 

А voice interrupts, ordering the pair to stand. 

Elena (to her husband): No, dear, we will not rise. 
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In Timisoara, among the exhumed corpses, survivors mourned loved ones killed by Ceausescu's 
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A Kaleidoscope of Chaos 


On«he road from the border to Bucharest: people ricocheting 
between agony and elation, fear and hope 


BY JAMES WILDE TIMISOARA 


( 


| On Christmas Eve in Timisoa- 
ra, the border city where the 
uprising against Nicolae 
Ceausescu first bubbled up, a 
young woman stood in a field, 
rocking back and forth, crying softly. 
“Bloody, oh, how bloody,” she crooned 
over the corpse of an old man. His hands 
had been cut off, his body disfigured by 
boiling water and acid. He had been her 
father. 

Nothing could have prepared the mind 
for Timisoara and the tableau of horrors 
left by the regime’s last and worst spasm of 
barbarity. In the same muddy field, laid out 
on white sheets, were two dozen other na- 
ked bodies, more victims of a massacre 
Dec. 16 and 17 by the Securitate, Ceauses- 
cu’s secret police. These bodies too had 
been subjected to efforts to render them 
unrecognizable, an obvious attempt not 
only to spite those the victims left behind 
but also to intimidate them. The bodies 
bore various marks of torture: ankles en- 
twined in barbed wire, stomachs crudely 
sewn up where they had been slashed 
open. On the corpse of one woman lay the 
seven-month fetus that had been ripped 


lli 


| from her womb., 


But horror was not the only emotion 
expressed in Rumania last week. In the 
village of Denta, near Timisoara, church 


bells were pealing. A procession of villag- 
ers, many of whom looked like Gulag vet- 
erans in their shabby overalls and torn 
jackets, streamed out of the small Ortho- 
dox church and gathered on the village 
green, singing in thanksgiving joy. A 
horse-drawn cart clattered by, and its eu- 
phoric driver shouted, “Long live the 
liberation!" 

Scenes that were part of an otherworld- 
ly mixture of triumph and fear, suspicion 
and hope: peasants making the V-for- 
victory sign outside empty shops or beside 
wells said to have been poisoned by the Se- 
curitate. No one confident that those bru- 
tal defenders of the old regime were really 
gone; no one certain what kind of a govern- 
ment was in charge. People ricocheting be- 
tween agony and elation. And fear 
everywhere. 

More than a week after the rebellion 
erupted, Securitate snipers were still 
shooting at anything that moved, armed or 
unarmed, in the streets of Timisoara. Ev- 
ery intersection had a checkpoint manned 
by young and visibly frightened rebels. 
Whenever a car appeared, they flagged it 
down to search for weapons; even a 
stooped grandmother might join in the 
effort. 

In a country thick with informers, 
where the constant fear of betrayal to the 
Securitate had destroyed people's ability to 
trust one another and work together, the 
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newfound sense of common 
cause showed itself in other 
ways. Women rushed out to 
the army tanks rumbling along 
Timisoara’s streets and passed 
baskets of bread and pails of 
tea through the hatches. One 
recalled another legacy of 
Ceausescu’s—the beggaring 
of Rumania—when she ex- 
plained, “We have nothing 
else to give the soldiers except 
bread.” 

Rumor swirled. Everyone 
had heard about one place 
or another where Ceausescu 
followers had suddenly ap- 
peared: “Last night we heard 
that paratroopers loyal to 
that murderer [Ceausescu] 
had been dropped outside 
the town," said Asofei Jorim, 
21, a student who had sur- 
vived the Timisoara massa- 
cre and joined the militia 
guarding the city. “We have 
even heard that Palestinian 
students who were being 
trained as terrorists here are 
also supporting the old regime.” 

Everywhere, relief and triumph min- 
gled with a persistent sense of danger. At 
Moravita, a sleepy Rumanian frontier 
post on the edge of the Yugoslav border, 
customs officials waved their arms high in 
victory but warned, “Be very careful. 
There is shooting all the time.” In villages 
along the road to Bucharest, virtually ev- 
ery Rumanian flag had the communist 
logo scissored out of the center of the 
blue, yellow and red field; everywhere, 
signs lauding communism and Ceausescu 
had been defaced. In Craiova, an industri- 
al city west of Bucharest, jubilation 
reigned even as fighting between the army 
and the Securitate was still going on. “We 
are all in ecstasy over our new freedom," 
said Eugen Radui, a 19-year-old student 
who was part of a group guarding a hotel. 
*[ have had no liberty. It is impossible to 
describe what it was like living here.” At 
the town hall, where a provisional govern- 
ing committee of 40 people had been in- 
stalled, the lights were kept dim so snipers 
could not spot potential targets through 
the windows. 

Even so, nothing could dim the realiza- 
tion that Rumania had entered a new era. 
“It was the students who lighted the fire, 
the students in Bucharest and Timisoara,” 
said Emilian Mercan, 36, a former travel 
agent and member of the Craiova commit- 
tee. ^I never thought this could happen, 
this revolution." Later, after hearing that 
Ceausescu and his wife Elena had been ex- 
ecuted, Mercan summed up his feelings in 
what might be close to a nationwide senti- 
ment: *We are like children waking from a 
nightmare in the middle of the night. All 
we want is reassurance that it won't happen 
again." LI 
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yE Care for a used dictator, cor 
tesy of the Vatican? Not ift 
OO) * is Manuel Antonio Мол 
lili replied leaders of Spain, t| giving 
Dominican Republic, Мс Clans c 
gua and perhaps other nations last wei] Endar 
None wanted any part of the busted Par dent c 
manian strongman, accused drug dedi nuncia 
and alleged black-magic practitioner. Onl had w 
Cuba showed even a grudging interesti] tator < 
enabling Noriega to leave the Vatican ¢ officia 
bassy in Panama City, where he had tak em 
refuge from invading U.S. troops ( Ыс 
Christmas Eve. “We wouldn't do {| 51816 
Noriega the man,” said a Cuban diplom 
“This would be our way of standing орі 
nonintervention and, frankly, sticking і 
the gringos.” Officials in Washing? 
however, swore they would not consen" 
a transfer of Noriega unless he went m" Nc 
farther away than Cuba, to a country wit 
he would have no chance to continue "| source 
dling in Panama. press 
So Noriega remained in the Pat) aides] 
City nunciature (papal embassy), рї) heels. 
ably covering his ears against a pop-cull sic, a 
version of psychological warfare. = papal 
troops ringing the embassy set UP E fices, 
speakers and blasted away with rock ™ | said, < 
which to the opera-loving Noriega y Amer 
have been sheer cacophony. Among y to ge 
tles: No Place to Run, Voodoo @ араш 
and You're No Good. The С.І. hari’) wash 
the nunciature in other ways too: they” P 
out a garden light and repeatedly stop Wm 
the papal legate, Monsignor José 2% кше 
tián Laboa, as he came and went. апа 
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Meanwhile, Washington and 


don the nunciature on his own,” 
though it added that the legate 
“cannot force Noriega to leave.” 
The White House for its part de- 
clared its “appreciation” of 
Vatican efforts and reassured the 
papacy that “there are no fixed 
deadlines to be met.” 

But the softer words did not 
change the official positions. The 
U.S. was demanding that the Vati- 
can hand over the dethroned dicta- 
tor so that he could be flown to 
Florida for trial on charges of facili- 
tating or arranging the smuggling 
of drugs into the U.S. Noriega was 
not a political refugee, Washington 
insisted, but a common criminal 
fleeing prosecution. In a letter to 
Vatican Secretary of State Agos- 
tino Cardinal Casaroli, U.S. Secre- 
tary of State James Baker argued that Nor- 
iega’s alleged involvement in drug dealing 
and murder violated all moral standards of 
the Roman Catholic Church and of civil 
society, and deprived Noriega of any right 
to asylum. 

She church, though, has a tradition of 
giving asylum to Latin American politi- 
cians on the run. Among them: Guillermo 
Endara, the U.S.-installed current Presi- 
dent of Panama, who took shelter in the 
nunciature from Noriega thugs after he 
had won an election last May that the dic- 
tator annulled. One high-ranking Vatican 
official summarized the thinking: “The 
right to asylum must be defended, even for 
Lucifer.” Moreover, contended a church 
statement, Noriega’s surrender to the pa- 
pal legate “helped in a very positive way to 
put an end to the conflict [with invading 
American troops] and to hasten the time of 
peace.” The implication is that the asylum 
was in fact serving a moral cause rather 
than shielding a criminal. 

Nor did Pope John Paul II appreciate 
Washington’s heavy-handed tactics. Said a 
source close to the Pontiff: “The more 
pressure the U.S. puts on [the Pope and his 
aides], the more they will dig in their 
heels.” Referring to the siege by rock mu- 
sic, and pointing to the third floor of the 
papal palace where the Pope has his of- 
fices, an American priest in the Vatican 
said, “They don’t like it one bit. And if [the 
Americans] think a stunt like this is going 
to get them anywhere, they'd better think 
again." At week's end the loud serenade 
was halted. 

Prospects for a quick compromise 
seem dim. One alternative might be for the 
Vatican to hand over Noriega to the new 
Panamanian government. But neither En- 
dara nor his American protectors like that 
idea. The dictator faces no criminal 
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charges in Panama. Even if some were to 
be filed against him now, Endara and the 
U.S. alike fear Noriega could make trouble 
from a Panamanian jail cell. “Frankly, I 
wish he were dead," says Luis Martinz, a 
top aide to Endara. Failing that, Panama's 
leaders would turn Noriega over to the 
US. if they got their hands on him. Endara 
at first declared that there was no legal ba- 
sis for extraditing Noriega to the U.S., but 
later found a clause in an obscure 1904 
treaty that might permit it. The flip-flop 
will neither enhance Endara's reputation 
for independence from his American pa- 
trons nor ease the Vatican's opposition to 
surrendering the general. 

Letting Noriega go into exile some- 
where outside Panama stirs no enthusiasm 
in the Bush Administration. It would raise 
an embarrassing question of why the U.S. 
and Panama had to suffer the death and 
destruction of the invasion for a result that 
could possibly have been accomplished 
peacefully. Several 
times in the past few 
years Noriega and the 
U.S. came close to a 
deal under which the 
dictator would have left 
Panama in return for 
having the American 
indictments against 
him quashed, but the 
arrangements always 
fell through. 

In the aftermath of 
invasion, said White 
House spokesman 
Marlin Fitzwater, the 
stakes have been 
raised. To justify the 23 
G.Ls killed and 300- | 
odd wounded, the 600 == 
Panamanians dead and 
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Americans chat with a nunciature official about the embassy’s Christmas Eve guest 


$2 billion in economic damages, the U.S. 
wants more from Noriega than simple ex- 
ile. Nonetheless, at length and after much 
screaming, the U.S. may decide to live with 
a negotiated deal. “All things considered, 
having him go to a third country where he 
won't be able to stir up trouble is not such a 
bad way for this thing to end," said a State 
Department official. But Washington 
would insist on some stern and hard-to-en- 
force conditions: that Noriega have no ac- 
cess to his fortune, estimated at $200 mil- 
lion to $300 million, and that he be kept 
isolated from press and TV. Those condi- 
tions would scarcely help overcome the re- 
luctance of third countries to harbor the 
dictator. 

For all the frustration at not being able 
to bring Noriega to justice, however, Bush 
hailed the dictator's surrender to the papal 
nuncio as *a marvelous Christmas present." 
It promptly put a stop to the fighting that 
had threatened to drag out into a guerrilla 
campaign; Noriega loy- 
alists saw no point in 
battling on after their 
chief was gone. Last 
week American troops 
turned their attention 
to restoring law-and-or- 
der and suppressing 
looting in Panama City, 
sometimes in joint pa- 
trols with members of 
the Panama Defense 
Forces (now renamed 
Public Forces) with 
whom they had ex- 
changed gunfire days 
earlier. 

Plans to resist the 
U.S. invasion had 
called for the P.D.F. to 
break up into small 
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| Panama’s new Presi Guillermo En 
groups and conduct a guerrilla war. But 
Noriega from the first was too intent on 
saving his own skin to give his followers 
any direction. Shortly before the inva- 
sion, U.S. intelligence claims to have 
sighted Noriega at an officers’ club at the 
international airport. Noriega, however, 
had an advance intimation of the attack. 
As an old intelligence operative, he could 
| hardly have missed the cargo planes fer- 
| ||| rying troops and equipment into Ameri- 
| can military bases. He took off for five 
| days of scuttling around Panama City, 
trailing an entourage of bodyguards and 
their girlfriends. 

He stayed briefly with supporters at 
homes ranging from multibedroom houses 


7 / v 7 


dara embraces a woman at a refugee camp 


Panamanians turning in guns and ammunition to U.S. forces for 
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spent part of one night on the 17th floor of 
the Holiday Inn. On Sunday, the fifth day 
of the invasion, U.S. troops reportedly 
burst into the luxurious home of the moth- 
er of Noriega's mistress, Vicky Amado, but 
missed the dictator possibly by only half an 
hour. The Wall Street Journal stated that 
the Americans had been told of Noriega's 
whereabouts by a telephone call from 
Amado's teenage daughter. Amado's 
mother denied that U.S. troops raided her 
house. 

By Christmas Буе, most of Noriega's 
entourage had melted away. The dictator 
was exhausted by the chase and depressed 
by the defection of one of his top lieuten- 
ants, Luis del Cid, who surrendered to U.S. 
forces in the western province of Chiriqui 
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Panamanians hailed the American in- 
vaders as liberators, even in El Chorrillo, a 
burned-out section of Panama City where 
many were left homeless. Residents of the 
down-at-the-heels area were quick to as- 
sert that the fires were not caused by U.S. 
milieary action but were deliberately set by 
Noriega's paramilitary Dignity Battalions. 
Eulalia Sanchez paused while burning gar- 
bage in a vacant lot in front of her damaged 
El Chorrillo home to declare, “We are very 
happy with the gringos. They freed us from 
the tyranny of Noriega." 

Similar scenes occurred in such towns 
as David, Chame, Anton and Rio Hato, 
and should help the U.S. defend the inva- 
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The wreckage of Panama City's El Chorrillo district, scene of some of the heaviest fighting 


World 


Hunger after the war: Panamanians seeking bread through a bakery's barred windows 


sion before world public opinion as some- 
thing better than imperialistic bullying. 
One indication: Peru, which suspended 
joint antidrug actions with the U.S. two 
weeks ago as a sign of outrage at the inva- 
sion, quietly resumed them last week. 
However, the U.N. General Assembly 
adopted a resolution that called the Pana- 
manian invasion a “flagrant violation of in- 
ternational law.” 

Another diplomatic contretemps 
flared up when U.S. troops briefly invaded 
the residence of Nicaragua’s Ambassador 
to Panama Antenor Ferrey, apparently to 
search for a cache of weapons. They turned 
up five rifles, which were later returned 
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Nonetheless, residents insisted, “we are very happy with the gringos. " 
y ) 5 


with ап apology. In retaliation, Nicaragua 
ordered 20 American diplomats to leave 
Managua. 

Triumph in the short run by no 
means guarantees that the U.S. will be 
able to bequeath Panama a stable, demo- 
cratic civilian government. Endara has 
not even finished naming a full Cabinet, 
and in other ways he is all too obviously 
dependent on his American protectors. 
In fact, Endara suffered from telling, if 
unintentional, slights. His first television 
address to the nation was preceded on- 
screen by a U.S. Defense Department 
logo. When Americans accepted the sur- 
render of Del Cid, they flew him to the 
U.S. for trial on drug charges without so 
much as a by-your-leave to the country's 
new President. 

Endara's chances of forming a gov- 
ernment that does not need to be 
propped up by U.S. troops and tanks de- 
pend heavily on his getting control of the 
Panamanian military. But it is the U.S. 
that is picking the leaders of the new 
Public Forces. And though the Ameri- 
cans are screening former P.D.F. mem- 
bers against “black, gray and white" lists 
(black representing the deepest degree 
of involvement with Noriega), they have 
nonetheless named a former Noriega 
henchman to command the new militia. 
He is Roberto Armijo, who helped Nor- 
iega squelch a coup last October and 
participated in the fight against the U.S. 
invasion. 

Some of Endara's lieutenants would 
prefer to have no army at all. Ricardo 
Arias Calderón, one of Endara's two 
Vice Presidents, is known to believe 
Panama should follow the example of 
Costa Rica, which does not have a sub- 
stantial military force; yet Calderón has 
been prevailed on to say the opposite in 
recent interviews. The U.S. insists that a 
professional military is needed to protect 
the Panama Canal and it must, regretta- 
bly, be headed in part by Noriega's 
followers because hardly any uncorrupted 
and democratic Panamanian officers 
with military experience are available. 
*The danger," says Ambler Moss, a for- 
mer U.S. Ambassador to Panama, "is 
that the price of stability is to re- 
establish the P.p.r. under a different 
name." 

In fact, such a development might pro- 
duce stability of a distinctly unwelcome va- 
riety. Many times previously, the interac- 
tion of a weak civilian leadership and a 
strong military has plunged Panama—and 
other U.S. client states in Central Ameri- 
ca—into dictatorship. A week after the 
military triumph against Noriega, the U.S. 
was discovering again that it is much easi- 
er to depose a dictator than to establish a 
democracy. —Reported by Ricardo Chavira/ 
Washington, Robert Moynihan/Rome and John 
Moody/Panama City 
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Passing the Manhood Test 


Operation Just Cause was a triumph for American soldiers 


*[t was probably the 

best-conceived military 

operation since World 

War IL" declared re- 

tired Army Chief of 
Staff General Edward Meyer. In- 
sisted a veteran enlisted man in Pan- 
ama: “From a professional military 
point of view, this operation will go 
down as a brilliant success.” For the 
US. military, said a senior Pentagon 
officer who had no doubt that the 
G.Ls had passed the exam with fly- 
ing colors, “the Panama invasion 
was a test of manhood.” 

Although the judges were hardly 
impartial, few military experts dis- 
sent from their glowing assessments 
of Operation Just Cause. The praise 
was a welcome shift. Except for the 


A Panamanian civilian helps Americans pinpoint enemy firing 


figure was 23. Noriega’s irregular Des 
Battalions raised more havoc than exp P 

with sniper fire and hit-and-run attach, 
Panama City streets. But when Lieut, С t 


nel Luis del Cid, Manuel Noriega’ E 


 — 


trusted military aide, waved awh 
flag over his fortress in Chip. 
province and Noriega deserted 
fighters to save his skin, resistan, 
faded. a 

Inevitably there were mistake 
Many paratroopers missed the 
landing zones. The shelling of Ny 
egas Comandancia headqua id 
destroyed houses in the айды 
Chorrillo neighborhood, whey 
many poor people live. Air atta 
on the San Miguelito area were d, 
astating. The U.S. embassy said y; 
Panamanian civilians died (ung. 
cial estimates go as high as 800) x 
alarming toll. Many Panamanian 
criticized the failure of the Amer; 
cans to move against the looting 
that engulfed Panama City. “There 
should have been troops place 
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US. air strike on Libya in 1986, 
American military performance 
since Viet Nam has been miserable. In 1983 
commanders in Lebanon failed to erect de- 
fenses to prevent a mere truck from crash- 
ing into a Marine barracks and killing 241 
American servicemen with a load of explo- 
sives. The invasion of Grenada that same 
year was ultimately successful, but so 
botched that 18 Americans died even 
though the island was defended only by a 
ragtag of Cuban construction workers and 
Cuban and Grenadian soldiers. 


| and Carl Stiner, the Task Force 


Tactically, Grenada and Panama were 
vastly different. The Grenada strike was 
thrown together in two days adhering to a 
foolish requirement that it be a joint oper- 
ation of all U.S. services. As a re- 


This time the medals were truly earned. 


Commander, clear authority to direct the 
attacks. Says retired Vice Admiral Joseph 
Metcalf III, who commanded the Grenada 
task force: *In Panama they had a lot of 
time to prepare, and they did a hell of a job; 
they were able to tailor things a lot better." 

The result was U.S. troops quickly 
knocked out any hope that the 12,000-mem- 
ber Panama Defense Forces might have had 
of making a coordinated counterattack on 
invasion night. *The whole infrastructure of 
our forces was destroyed in the first hour," 
admitted Major Ivan Gaytan, a top P.D.F. 
planner. Though some Pentagon planners 
had anticipated 70 U.S. military deaths, the 


along commercial arteries," com 
plained Steve Maduro, a past dire; 
tor of Panama's Chamber of Commer 
“Our police force was nonexistent, and: 
was utter chaos for three days." 

Yet Operation Just Cause quickly r 
moved Noriega from power and gave ana 
government a chance to take root. As ab 
nus, it recovered some 48,000 weapons th: 
might one day have been turned agair: 
Americans or sent off to El Salvador as pz 
of Noriega's gun running to rebels there. 
Panama, American servicemen fully еапё 
the kind of medals that were so lavishly di 
pensedafter Grenada. — By Ed Magnus 
Reported by James Carney/Panama City and Bre 
van Voorst/Washington 


sult, command lines were 
blurred and coordination was 
poor. Navy commanders could 
not talk to their counterparts in 
the Army and the Air Force be- 
cause their radios were incom- 
patible. The troops had difficulty 
finding the American students 
they had been sent to liberate. 
The Panama attack, in con- 
trast, had been planned and pol- 
ished for months. Some 13,000 
U.S. troops were already in place 
at well-stocked bases. They pro- 
vided intelligence on opposing 
forces and protection for the ar- 
riving invaders. Most significant, 
Panama was mainly an Army 
show, though small units of Navy 
SEALs and Marines were in- 
volved. Joint Chiefs Chairman 
General Colin Powell squelched 
interservice rivalries and gave | х; 
the two top on-site Army gener- in( 
als, Maxwell Thurman, head of 
the U.S. Southern Command, 
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in Congress. The Air Force unleashed its F- 
case that high-tech aircraft have a role even in a low-tech war. 
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Bombing Run on Congress 


T he US. Air Force’s supersecret $50 million F-117A Stealth fight 
er is designed to avoid detection by sophisticated radar as il 
homes in on enemy targets. The Panama Defense Forces had no ef 
fective radar, antiaircraft guns or interceptor planes. So why werê 
two F-117As dashing over Panama at the start of the American inv 
sion and dropping bombs on an open field near a p.p.F. barracks? To 
wage a public relations assault on the U.S. Congress. 

Dropping its usual secrecy, the Pentagon quickly leaked word of 
the operation, boasting that the planes had accomplished their mis: 
sion to “stun, disorient and confuse” the enemy and that they ha 


done so with pinpoint accuracy. But some Air Force pilots conside! 


the plane so unstable in flight that they call it the Wobbly Goblin. A congressional defense 
expert dismissed the public exposure of the F-117A as “pure pap—a gimmick." This mis: 
sion, he scoffed, “could have been flown with an Aero Commander, or let Mathias Rust [t€ 
West German teenager who landed his Cessna in Red Square] do it." 
. The real objective was to save Stealth technology from the congressional budget ах. А! 
time. of diminishing Pentagon budgets, both the B-2 Stealth bomber and the proposed Ad- 
ce Tactical Fighter, which will also incorporate Stealth technology, are catching heavy fi 
1174s not to scare Manuel Noriega but to buil 
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expen, E | SOVIET UNION 
ta America Abroad Cutting the 
"ut, [spa St DN AIMEE EAS] g 
a's Strobe Talbott P : 
de arty Line 
irig, 
егей Glued to the Tube | Moscow sweats to keep control 
resistan | | 
n the totalitarian world of Nineteen Eighty-Four, George Orwell imagined that 44 he present Communist Party and 
Mistake the Thought Police would rely on a ubiquitous “oblong metal plaque like a dulled | state leadership will not permit the 
ed th mirror” to keep the citizens of Oceania brainwashed and obedient: “The instru- | breakup of the federal state." With that 
g of No ment (the television, it was called) could be dimmed, but there was no way of shut- | harsh comment on the Lithuanian party's 
quart. ting it off completely.” That prophecy turned out spectacularly wrong. TV, along | decision to break with Moscow, Mikhail 
adjacer with radio, computers, modems, copiers and fax machines, caused big trouble for Gorbachev laid down the limit on Soviet | 
» Whey Big Brother in 1989. Once the more repressive precincts of the global village were political reform. After months of acquies- 
dr аца} wired for glasnost, legions of little brothers whispered subversion in everyone's ear. cence while communist parties across 
Were бе, What has been called the third industrial revolution, the transformation of soci- Eastern Europe went their own way, Gor- | 
y said 3j ety by high technology and mass communications, has made it possible to infiltrate bachev made it clear that a similar move by | 
d (ио competing images of reality across borders. "Terrestrial overspill allowed East any of the 15 republics of the U.S.S.R. | 
$ 800), 2 Germans to watch West German TV, tempting them with what they saw adver- | would be considered "illegitimate." No | 
(атап tised. Young Estonians have learned idiomatic American English from reruns of group had yet dared to defy Moscow in this | 
\е Amer. Dynasty shown in neigh- way, and Gorbachev let his anger show. “If | 
е looting boring Finland. А we cross this line," he declared in a voice | 
у. "There When communism shaking with emotion, "then we can besaid | 
DS place: began to self-destruct last to be deliberately aiming at the breaking | 
es,” con year, TV journalists did up of the Soviet Union. . | 
past dim more than just report the The dilemma for Gorbachev is an ex- | 
ош phenomenon—they par- cruciating one. He has been spearhead- | 
nta ticipated in it. The pres- ing internal democratization while strug- | 
ent ence of foreign camera- gling to keep reform. especially in the | 
uickl men seemed to embolden Baltic States, from spinning out of con- | 
x E^ the demonstrators. Once trol. Two weeks ago, the Lithuanian par- | 
; í the Chinese authorities ty declared its independence from Mos- | 
t. As abe @ecided to shed blood, cow and, to save itself, lined up with the | 
apons th they literally pulled the republic's strong separatist movement. | 
ed agair: plug on television cover- | Earlier last month, the Lithuanian parlia- | 
dor as pë age. Rumania’s Nicolae | ment voted to abolish the party's consti- | 
s there. Ceausescu also kept the tutionally guaranteed monopoly on pow- | 
Шу earné press out of his country TV age: the Rumanians go live with their revolution er—a move Kremlin leaders have been | 
avishly ds while he slaughtered its | resisting on the national level. Just last | 
1 Magnuso citizens. Not until TV aired footage of his lifeless body were many Rumanians con- | week the Latvian parliament followed its | 
ty and Bw vinced that the despot had really been executed. | neighbor in eliminating the Communist 
The blank screen is a license to kill. After the Tiananmen Square massacre, | Partys unique leading role. Lithuanian | 
m China's regime implicitly acknowledged its vulnerability to short waves by singling | party leader Algirdas Brazauskas orga- | 
کے‎ out the Voice of America for charges of slander and fabrication. In fact, the VOA nized the breach with Moscow to shore up | 
had broadcast the truth back into the People's Republic, jamming the Big Lie. credibility before local elections on Feb. ; 
David Webster, a former director of the BBC and now a senior fellow of the An- | 24. “Without these changes." he said, “our 
nenberg Washington Program on Communications Policy, calls high-tech informa- | party will lack the appeal necessary to | 
tion gear “the essential hardware of freedom.” He rightly urges the U.S. to ease re- | guarantee its existence.” | 
h fight- strictions on the export of such equipment to communist lands, since it will serve But the crack in party solidarity so 
ras ЇЇ the ruled better than the rulers. alarmed the Kremlin that it called an | 
no еб While the collapse of communism made for some great visuals in ‘89, it is worth emergency session of the Central Commit- | 
y were remembering that the third industrial revolution can cut both ways, complicating tee to address the threat. Party conserva- | 
n inva the lives of American Presidents.as well as communist leaders. To the fury of Lyn- tives demanded a tough response to dis- | 
ks? Т0 don Johnson, ТУ brought the Viet Nam War home to the U.S. and hastened its hu- | courage other communist parties from 
і miliating end. Some former advisers to Ronald Reagan suspect һе might have | seceding. After two days of bitter but in- 
vord of stuck by Ferdinand Marcos in 1986 had it not been for the extensive and sympa- | conclusive debate, the plenum was tempo- 
ir mis thetic coverage of People Power. - rarily suspended until Gorbachev returned 
2n hà But most of the signals with which the U.S. bombards the planet transmit not | from a visit to Lithuania to make a person- | 
ey ider news but pop culture. Hollywood has more influence on the Third World than does | al appeal to party leaders. | 
Д5] б Washington. The barrios of Latin America bristle with antennas. There are versin | Lithuanian communists seemed re- | 
lefen rural India, satellite dishes around the slums of the Caribbean and in northern | lieved that the crisis had been postponed. 
Js ns Mexico. In some parts of the world, the poor and desperate can ponder the life- | but showed no signs of changing course. If 
ust [tb styles of the rich and silly on Dynasty. The experience teaches viewers more than | Gorbachev's personal diplomacy fails to 
English. It can make for an explosive combination of envy, hatred and determina- | heal the rift, he will be faced with a fierce 
АХ. an tion to break out of wretched surroundings, or to burn them down. | and potentially explosive test of his prom- 
ed AC Everywhere on earth, tantalizing, sometimes infuriating images keep coming | ise of political reform. "Moscow doesn't 
vy flak from that oklong metal plaque. But Orwell was right about one thing: there is по | really have any options," said a Western 
build? way of shutting it off. m — | diplomat. "Short of force, there isn't much 
6"! | it can do to stop this." a 
سے‎ TIME, JANUARY S. 1990 33 
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M TAIWAN 
® Among the sectors | 
hard pressed for 
workers are such 
labor-intensive 
industries as shoe 
manufacturing 


BY LISA BEYER 


or companies operating in Asia’s 
economic dynamos, where jobs 
are being created faster than the 
labor force is expanding to fill 
them, finding and keeping workers has be- 
come a vexing business. During recruiting 
season last fall, a number of desperate em- 
ployers in Tokyo resorted to handing out 
flyers at train stations urging students leav- 
ing school to sign on. To prevent their fac- 
tory hands from straying elsewhere, the 
Singapore operations of Apple Computer 
and Compaq Asia have recently granted 
them the same vacation time and insur- 
ance benefits enjoyed by upper manage- 
ment. Hong Kong's Marriott Hotel under- 
cuts competitors by offering a five-day 
workweek instead of the usual six, while 
many firms in Taiwan provide the entice- 
ment of subsidized travel overseas. 
All four of these economies, and to a 
lesser extent South Korea's, are running 
faster than their labor supply can carry 
them. What is more, newfound prosperity 
has made workers there choosier about the 
kinds of jobs they will take and less willing to 
sacrifice leisure time for overtime. While 
improving perks may give a company an ad- 
vantage over others competing for the same 
workers, industrialists are increasingly urg- 
ing a more radical remedy: permission to 
import blue-collar workers from Asian 
countries that are not so well off. 
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Japan and the four Asian NICS, or newly 
industrialized countries, grant employment 
visas to foreign professionals and execu- 
tives fairly liberally, but less-skilled workers 
are not always welcome. For years Singa- 
pore's government has tolerated some for- 
eign labor, but employers want more. In 
October Taiwan agreed to bring in as many 
as 15,000 outsiders. Dismayed industrialists 
soon learned, however, that the foreigners 
could be hired only to work on such large 
public projects as the $15 billion Taipei sub- 
way system now under construction. The 
Hong Kong government, which previously 
limited the unskilled foreign-labor pool to 


Average Annual 
annual growth in 
increase available 
in real GNP work force 
985-88 
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| As the economies of Japan and the NICs continue to expand, employers 
clamor for permission to import foreign workers to fill a labor shortfall 


work as domestic servants, agreed last year 
to allow the import of up to 3,000 techni- 
cians and craftsmen on a temporary basis. 
Authorities in Japan and South Korea have 
held out against the entreaties of employ- 
ers, but their resolve may be waning as la 
bor shortages threaten to become a drag on 
economic growth. 

The shortfall in workers is to some ex 
tent an inevitable consequence of boom 
times brought on by export drives in the 
NICs and by a surge in domestic consump: 
tion in economically more advanced Ja 
pan. At the same time, work forces havé 
been growing relatively slowly. Improve 
ments in productivity have filled much 0 
the gap between new jobs and availabk 
workers, but not all of it. 

The resulting figures are instructive. A? 
estimated 130 jobs are available for even 
100 job seekers in Japan. Taiwan is short a! 
estimated 250,000 laborers, Hong КО? 
106,460. Some economists in Singapore Dê 
lieve that the dearth of manpower there һ® 
cost the country a full percentage point 9 
growth in each of the past two years. . 

The construction industry is hurtif 
the most, along with shoe and garmet 
manufacturing. Many Asians these 98 
simply have better options than taki! 
backbreaking jobs. Thousands of erstwhil 
factory hands have been lured away by 00 
geoning service industries? especially the 
retailing and fast-food sectors. Labore? 
figure, why sew T shirts in a sweaty fact® 
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when one can count change in an air-con- 
ditioned department store? 

In Hong Kong and Japan some white- 
collar industries are shorthanded as Well. 
In anticipation of China’s resumption of 
control over Hong Kong in 1997, large 
numbers of managers and professionals 
are emigrating. In Japan recent science 
graduates have tended to opt for jobs in 
the finance industry rather than take up re- 
search positions for manufacturers, as was 
the tradition, 

Wage hikes have been the employers’ 
first defense against the labor crunch. Tai- 
wan salaries rose 16% last year, and Hong 
Kong’s went up 15%. Facing stiff demands 
by the country’s powerful unions, South 
Korean employers paid out 18.7% more in 
the first half of 1989 than in the same peri- 
od in 1988. 


ut money is not everything. As 

societies have matured, wage 

earners in Asia's economic 

powerhouses have begun to cov- 
et free time, South Koreans are sometimes 
said to be the hardest-working people in 
the world. But in a recent poll there, 53% 
of the respondents said they would prefer 
to have more time off than more work, and 
thus, more money. 

Japanese manufacturers have long rec- 
ognized the merit of shifting production lines 
to countries in which manpower is cheaper 
and more plentiful, such as Malaysia, Indo- 
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nesia, Thailand, the Philippines and China. 
More and more, labor scarcities are prompt- 
ing the NICs to follow suit. Hong Kong manu- 
facturers employ an estimated 2 million 
workers in China’s southern Guangdong 
province, compared with the 800,000 on 
their payrolls in Hong Kong itself. But such 
moves are often too costly for small enter- 
prises. For them, it is more economical to 
hire foreign workers than to export work. In 
each of the Asian NICs and in Japan, demand 
is strong for the thousands of il- 
legal aliens— principally South- 


east Asians, mainland Chinese, JATAN Н 
: E : Hiring manual RS 

Bangladeshis and Pakistanis— | jahorers from 1 

who sneak in to take up jobs overseas ls illegal, 3 

spurned by locals. There are an | yetthereareabout ES 

estimated 100,000 illegals іп Ja- __ 100,000 in the 

pan, 20,000 in Taiwan and un- country 


told thousands more in Hong 
Kong and South Korea. 


Singapore sought to control its illegal- | 


alien problem a year ago when it enacted a 
controversial law providing for the caning 
of those who are apprehended. Japan and 
South Korea have passed legislation penal- 


izing not only the illegals but their employ- | 


ers as well, and Taiwan's legislature will 
consider a similar bill this year. 

Many employers believe that these 
moves go in the wrong direction. *How long 
must we wait before opening our doors so 
that we can get cheap and trouble-free labor 
from abroad?" asks South Korea's Kwon 
Sang Yil, who was obliged to give workers at 
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SINGAPORE 

To fill their crews, 
contractors have 
turned to foreign 
workers from 
elsewhere in 
Southeast Asia 


his chemical plant a 22% wage 
hike last year in order to end a 
two-week strike. 

Nonetheless, the five gov- 
ernments continue to resist the 
increased importation of un- 
skilled foreign workers. Among 
the arguments these govern- 
ments advance is that the intro- 
duction of outsiders might cause social dis- 
ruptionsand that in the event of an economic 
downturn, foreigners might take jobs away 
from locals. 

Because they want to phase out labor- 
intensive industries in favor of more effi- 
cient ones, authorities are also loath to offer 
businesses the easy solution of overseas la- 
borers. Says P.C. Chang, chief of manpower 
planning at Taiwan's Council for Economic 
Planning and Development: “If industry is 
short of labor, it will need to adopt more or 
better technology." 

That strategy has pitfalls, however, as 
Singapore learned in a lesson relevant to 
the other nics. In the early 1980s the 
island republic pushed up wages in an effort 
to force out low-tech industries, only to find 
the policy partly responsible for a painful 
economic slump between 1985 and 1987. 
Today Singapore has a more moderate 
wage policy and is more relaxed about for- 
eign workers than any other NIC. | 

Kazumasa Iwata, an economist at the | 
University of Tokyo, believes that business- 
es in Japan have already done all they can to 
address the labor problem by moving plants 
overseas and upgrading equipment. The 
only alternative left, he says, is to import la- 
bor. In actuality, that option is already being 
exercised, albeit unlawfully, leaving immi- 
grant workers without legal protection and 
the basic guarantees of proper housing and 
education for their children. *At the mo- 
ment,” concludes Iwata, “we are just putting 
off facing that contradiction,” —Reported by 
Jay Branegan/Hong Kong and Kumiko Makihara/ 
Tokyo, with other bureaus 
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_| killed in the June 4 crackdown іп 
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CHINA 


A Rebel’s Words and Music 


The nation's top pop composer talks about his activism 


BYJAIMEFLORCRUZ BEIJING 
ow ironic!" chuckles Taiwan-born 


4H songwriter Hou Dejian as he pulls 
his car up to a stylish Beijing hotel to meet 
a friend. “I’m supposed to be a baotu [vio- 
lent rebel], and yet here I am driving a red 
Mercedes-Benz." The 33-year-old musi- 
cian, who has a taste for the good 
life and a weakness for Bob Dylan 
and Sade, hardly fills the bill of a 
rabble-rousing baotu. But he is per- 
haps the most famous and mercuri- 
al show business activist in China. 
| Seven months ago, Hou was a gov- 
ernment target for helping to 
spearhead a pro-democracy hun- 
ger strike in Tiananmen Square. 
Five months ago, he came out of 
hiding and created another furor 
by his apparent support for the gov- 
ernment's claim that no one was 


| the square. 

Hou, who professes to be apolit- 
ical, has always been a free spirit. 
As a young composer and the son 
| ofa former Kuomintang soldier, he 
stirred a controversy in Taiwan in 
the early 1980s, when he spurned 
the KMT’s urgings to revise the lyr- 
ics of his most famous song, De- 
scendants of the Dragon. In 1983 he 
defected to the mainland, and was 
| warmly welcomed by the commu- 
nist regime. Since then Hou has 
been carrying on a love-hate rela- 
tionship with Beijing. Although he 
does not regret returning to his 
motherland, he admits to being ha- 


the safe exodus of many of the protesters. 
Fearing arrest, Hou eventually took sanc- 
tuary in the Australian embassy. — 
When he emerged from hiding 70 
days later, he went on national television 
and, to the dismay of his admirers, partly 
embraced the official view that no one 
died in Tiananmen Square. “I myself did 


Acontroversial balladeer, not a baotu: Hou Dejian in Beijing 


averted if the students had agreed ү | 
turn to their campuses earlier? "Imp: 
ble,” Hou says. “Like boiling water, thew 
uation needed time to cool off. Even уу e. 
we threw in a chunk of ice, it merely mel, | 
ed. Chinese culture does not allow foi 
compromise in which one could giye al 
while maintaining one’s ground. It’s абу. | 
lute: either you surrender or you die,» Н 
goes on, “The real murderers are not iv | 
soldiers but those officials who hag the 
ability to resolve the crisis peacefully E | 
refused or failed to do so." | 

Hou enjoys surprising freedom ү 
speak out, but his movements M 
main curtailed. For weeks he Was 
routinely shadowed by plainclothe, 
policemen. Though free to mow 
around Beijing, he is “discour. 
aged” from going to Guangzhou, 
the southern gateway to Hom 
Kong, where he keeps a seconq 
home. He has so far been barred! 
from visiting Australia to see his 
wife Cheng Lin, 23, a Beijing pop 
singer who fled the mainland after 
the crackdown. Says Hou: “They 
probably fear that Га hook w 
again with the likes of [exiled activ. 
ist] Wuer Kaixi and would makea 
lot of noise outside. Actually, if] 
make noise, ГЇЇ do it here. I want 
the Chinese to hear what "Іт 
saying.” 

Why make noise now? Hou ex 
presses alarm over the prevailing 
“sham unity and sham stability’ 
that he believes could lead to great- 
er disorder. “Everyone is just sit 
ting around,” he complains, “whin 
ing and cursing, waiting for the 
authorities to make fools of them 
selves, for something to happen 0! 
someone to die.” He argues, “We 
must do something before it's t0 
late to do anything. Deng has dont 
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rassed and stonewalled at times by 
bureaucrats and ideologues who 
resent his easygoing life-style, irreverent 
songs and unorthodox views. 

Yet Hou is popular among young Chi- 
nese on the mainland, in Taiwan and in 
Southeast Asia. Since he began his career 
in 1975, he has written more than 40 songs, 
most of them hybrids of Dylan-era ballads 
and traditional Chinese music. Although 
reluctant to discuss his earnings, Hou ad- 
mits to having “sizable” savings and an in- 
vestment in a Hong Kong recording studio. 
But since June, he says, Chinese shops 
have been forbidden to sell his recordings. 
Hou was one of four people who began 
a hunger strike on June 2 in Tiananmen 
Square in support of the student-led de- 
mocracy movement. When troops moved 
into the square in the early morning of 
June 4, Hou found himself pushed to the 
forefront. He successfully negotiated with 


martial-law officers to open a corridor for Could bloody confrontation have been 
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“Tf I make noise, I'll do it here. I want the Chinese to hear." 


not see anyone killed, neither students 
nor civilians nor soldiers," he said in Au- 
gust. Hou still swears by his story but 
stresses that it was not tantamount to 
saying there had been no massacre. “I 
could not possibly have seen everything 
in every corner of the square during 
those six hours,” he says today. “Many 
could have died elsewhere.” 

Was his TV testimony part of a deal 
struck with the government? He denies it 
emphatically, adding, “Even though I was 
telling the truth, nobody believed me be- 
cause it was publicized through the Chi- 
nese media, which no one believes." Why 
has the government treated him so gently? 
Hou thinks that his status as a well-known 
Taiwanese defector, as well as the peace- 
making role he played in Tiananmen, ex- 
plains the leniency. 


his bit by retiring [from his last ofi 
cial post]. Regardless of his 10 
during the June 4 massacre, I applaud his 
decision. Like him, we should all do some 
thing before [Deng's] death." 

The first thing to do, Hou says, iS ® 
speak out and “modestly learn from othe! 
nations in the world that are solving the! 
problems peacefully.” Half a year has 
passed, and Hou is still haunted by memo 
ries of Tiananmen. In July, while in hidi": 
he wrote a song about it that is rendere 
a heavy-metal beat. Sample lyrics: 


It's not that we are young; 

It's because they never age. 

It's not that we are short; 

It's because we're forever crouched. 


But the song has not yet been heard Ц 
public, and the musical silence of the ШЗ 
ally irrepressible composer-has дјѕарро!? 1 
ed those who look to him to give vole 
their feelings. 
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Rescue workers search for victims at the Newcastle Workers' Club 


AUSTRALIA 


First Time 
Unlucky 


For 15 long seconds, the ground 
shook. Buildings crumbled, cars 
were flattened, and at least ten 
people were killed. At 10:28 last 
Thursday morning, the first ma- 
jor earthquake ever to hit an 
Australian city struck the New 
South Wales port of Newcastle 
(pop. 430,000). Said one resi- 
dent: “It felt like there was 
someone under my bedroom 
floor who lifted the house.” 
Australians were caught off 


guard by its intensity, though 
the quake measured only 5.5 on 
the Richter scale, vs. 7.1 for the 
tremor that rocked San Fran- 
cisco in October. At least 120 
people were injured. The New- 
castle Workers’ Club collapsed, 
trapping staff members and 
bingo players. Tens of thou- 
sands of homes were reported 
without electricity, and phone 
service was cut off. Emergency 
personnel were flown in from 
Sydney, 100 miles to the south, 
but by week’s end Newcastle 
was still crippled. Preliminary 
estimates of the destruction’s 
cost: more than $1 billion. " 
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An L.T.T.E. soldier on patrol 


SRI LANKA 


Blood Feuds 
And Vigilantism 


The Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam, the most feared of Sri 
Lanka's militant Tamil groups, 
have formally given up their 
fight against the central govern- 
ment in Colombo. But the Ti- 


D ti : 
voice 4 | gers have other prey, particu- 


2294 | 


larly the Tamil National Army, 
an illegal militia raised by tlie 
rival Eelam People's Revolu- 
tionary Liberation Front. Last 
week the Tigers caught and 
killed at least 75 of the T.N.A. 
fighters. 

Sri Lanka's south also had a 
terror-filled week. In a single 
day, progovernment vigilantes, 
who have been battling the ter- 
rorist People's Liberation 
Front (л.у.р.), murdered 178 
people in the Hambantota dis- 
trict. At the same time, the gov- 
ernment announced that its 
forces had captured Saman 
Piyasiri Fernando, leader of the 
Sinhalese group's death squads, 
and that he had been killed in a 
subsequent skirmish with his 
captors. In November security 
forces had killed J.v.P. leader 
Rohana Wijeweera and his 
deputy under similar circum- 
stances. Vowed Deputy De- 
fense Minister Ranjan Wijer- 
atne: *We will get all of them, 
one by one.” L| 
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They're Fired 


Since last May, one of the 
world's largest copper mines— 
at Panguna on Bougainville Is- 
land in Papua New Guinea— 
has been in operation for only 
one day. The reason for the 
shutdown: a sabotage campaign 
waged by militant landowners 
who are fighting for increased 
royalties and independence for 
Bougainville and the rest of the 
North Solomons province. Un- 
til now, the mine's joint opera- 
tors, the Australian-owned 
Bougainville Copper Ltd. and 
the government of Papua New 
Guinea, have kept 2,300 em- 
ployees on the payroll in the 
hope of outlasting the guerrilla 
onslaught. Last week, however, 


the operators’ resolve finally 
ran out. They announced that 
all but 300 of the remaining 
workers would be laid off within 
a few days. 

For the government, the 
firings were an embarrassing 
admission that it cannot con- 
tain the year-old rebellion led 
by former mine surveyor Fran- 
cis Ona, 35, whose 100 or 
more fighters periodically 
emerge from their jungle hide- 
outs in mountains behind the 
mine to blow up power pylons, 
set fire to buildings and shoot 
workers. So far, 40 people 
have died in the violence. The 
announcement was also a se- 
vere blow to the local econo- 
my because the mine formerly 
accounted for 20% of Papua 
New Guinea's domestic reve- 
nues and was once the coun- 


try's largest employer. п |) 


Charges of 
Coup Plotting 


After barely surviving an at- 
tempted coup in December, 
President Corazon Aquino 
promised to take vigorous ac- 
tion against her foes. But with 
the military renegades who vied 
to overthrow her safely under- 
ground, she has had trouble 
finding an enemy to get tough 
with. Last week the President fi- 
nally squared off against an op- 
ponent: Juan Ponce Enrile, the 
lone opposition member $ 
of the Senate and a De- 
fense Minister under 
Ferdinand Marcos. En- 
rle has been Aquino's 
nemesis ever since their 
brief political alliance 
broke up acrimoniously 
in November 1986. At 
that time, soldiers linked 
to Enrile had reportedly 
tried to stage a coup. 

In Manila last week 
the National Bureau of 
Investigation charged 
Enrile with rebellion, 
which carries a penal- 
ty of up to twelve years 
in prison. The bureau 
alleged that Enrile had 
been seen with muti- 
neers on the day the 
December coup attempt 


ae. 


Juan Ponce Enrile: Aquino’s nemesis 


began. Among those reportedly 
observed by three waiters who 
were catering a meal at Enrile’s 
suburban residence: Gregorio 


Honasan, one of the leaders of | 


the rebellion and Enrile’s erst- 
while security chief. The Sena- 
tor has denied the allegations 
and said the government was 
“clutching at straws.” He added 
that he welcomed the opportu- 
nity to clear up the problem. In 
the meantime, panic selling rat- 
tled local stock exchanges af- 
ter reports that another coup 
might be attempted later this 
month. " 
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Tending to business in Washington 
Senator John Glenn 
senator Jonn сепп 
The first American to orbit the earth, he still 
attracts sympathetic crowds in Ohio. He tried 
to extricate himself from the Keating Five on 
national TV: “We are not five peas in a pod." 
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Fact finding in El Salvador 


Senator D 


DUMP DECONCINI bumper stickers 
have sprouted, and his approval rat- 
ing has fallen below 40%. The Arizo- 
na Republic blasts him regularly. 
Sample: “Stifle it, Dennis, nobody's 


IM Jon: 1994 
Up for re-election: 1994 


After a grillin 
ennis DeConcini Senator John McCain 

He has taken the full hangout road, telling anyone 
who will listen that while he was once friends with 
Keating, he broke it off. He says being а POW for fiy, 
years was easier than this: “The Vietnamese did no} | 
question my credibility." | 
listening to your whining." MESES Seas 
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Seven Sorry Senators 


BY MARGARET CARLSON 


t may be unique in the annals of ex- 

cuses for leaving the bride at the altar. 

California Senator Alan Cranston, 75, 

indefinitely postponed his Christmas 
Eve wedding to real estate broker Cathy 
Pattiz, 49. on account of the turmoil caused 
by his receipt of $850,000 from Charles 
Keating, the former owner of Lincoln Sav- 
ings and Loan. “When the press pounced 
upon us before we filled out the marriage- 
license forms, it became clear to me that 
this is not an appropriate time to start a 
marriage," said Cranston, who has started 
two marriages before. “It would not be fair 
to Cathy to bring her into the middle of a 
stressful situation." 

Cranston's love life is the latest casualty 
of the Keating Affair, named for the high- 
flying owner of Lincoln S&L. Federal in- 
vestigators charge Keating with looting his 
bank of millions of dollars while driving it 
$2.5 billion into debt. When Cranston re- 
turns to Washington next week, he will be 
one of an unprecedented seven Senators— 
the so-called Keating Five plus two oth- 
ers—facing investigation by the Senate 
ethics committee. If the past session of 


Congress was a nightmare for the House of 
Uo cce cS 
28 


Representatives, with the resignations of 
Speaker Jim Wright and Majority Whip 
Tony Coelho and the launching of twelve 
other ethics investigations, this session 
promises to be even worse for the Senate. 
For company, Democrat Cranston has 
the four other colleagues who with him re- 
ceived a total of nearly $1.4 million from 
Keating: Democrats John Glenn of Ohio, 
Donald Riegle of Michigan and Dennis 
DeConcini of Arizona, and Republican 
John McCain of Arizona. The two other 
Senators mired in their own scandals are 
Republicans Dave Durenberger of Minne- 
sota and Alfonse D'Amato of New York. 
Durenberger's transgressions involve 
much less money than those laid to the 
Keating Five, but they are just as seamy. In 
1985 Durenberger found himself strapped 
for cash. His marriage was breaking up, 
and he had four sons to send to college. 
That year and the next, he collected a total 
of $100,000 through the book-promotion 
deal, more than double the Senate's 
$46,000 limit on honorariums. His aides 
told groups to send their checks to Piranha 
Press, the Minnesota publisher of his two 
books. Piranha passed the money along to 
him asa “stipend” for promotional work. 


At the same time, Durenberger was 
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A tidal wave of ethics cases may boost campaign-finance reform 


drumming up speaking engagements i: 
Boston to coincide with visits there toé 
marriage counselor, so he would not һа“ 
to pay for the trips out of his pocket. AF 
though these arrangements were disclose 
last year, Durenberger still fought his м 
through a re-election campaign, refusiti 
to discuss his finances. He won with 56760 
the vote. 

But allegations continued to trick 
out. Last month the Minneapolis Star It 
bune reported that since 1983, Durenbet 
ger had charged the Senate nearly $100 
for rental of a condominium he ® 
owned, which he used while in the state. © 
justify the reimbursements, Durenberg 
transferred title on the condo to a partit 
ship he set up with a local businessman: Ш 
partnership billed the rent. The new ûf, 
was drawn up in mid-1984 but backdal^ 
to July 1983, when Durenberger bes“ 
claiming the expenses. 

Senate rules are intentionally as © 
pandable as a hot-air balloon. Never 
less, there is a point of rupture, and DUI?" 
berger must have sensed he was geli 
close with the latest disclosures. Ove! |. 
Christmas recess, Durenbzrger broke ү 
yearlong silence on his financial sleight 
hand. “I have let you down,” he told © 
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His 
! «Nixonian" by the Michigan press. The De- 
troit News called for him to step down as 
Senate banking chairman until the ethics in- 
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In Laguna Beach, Calif., s 


itor Alan Cranston 


Cranston seeks out friendly audiences 


He has been hampered by continuing ties to Keating and blasted by elderly constit- 
uents whose life savings were wiped out by questionable Lincoln bond sales. His 
political prospects look bleak. The FBI is investigating Keating “soft money” contri- 
butions funneled through Cranston to nonpartisan voter-registration groups sus- 


pected of targeting Democrats only. 
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stituents in a radio address apologizing for 
“the disappointment and embarrassment I 
have caused." Abiding technically by the 
Senate rules, he admitted, “isn’t the end of 
my obligation to Minnesotans.” 

It may not be the end of his obligation 
to the Senate either. Skirting the limits on 
outside income through a publishing deal 
was a major factor in Wright’s resignation 
from the House last June. The other 
charges against Durenberger are embar- 
rassing to the Senate because they reveal 
some of the many ways in which a Senator 
can play by different rules from those for 
the rest of the citizenry. 

Different rules have long applied to Al- 
fonse D’Amato, whose political strength in 
New York made him seemingly invulnera- 
ble to a string of allegations about influ- 
ence peddling. Now some 20 possible ethi- 
cal violations are being looked into by 
outside counsel at the Senate’s behest. The 
counsel will look at telephone calls 
D’Amato made to then U.S. Attorney Ru- 
dolph Giuliani in 1984 and 1985. D’Amato 
reportedly urged Giuliani to review the 
charges or sentences against two convicted 
mobsters, Paul Castellano, reputed head 
of the Gambino family (since murdered), 
and Mario Gigante, brother of the reputed 
boss of the Genovese family. The commit- 
tee will also look for D’Amato’s finger- 
prints on numerous grants awarded by the 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment in New York and Puerto Rico. 

The Durenberger and D’Amato affairs 
have yet to hit the public like the Keating 
Five, who have become symbols of the na- 
tion’s $300 billion savings and loan crash. 
In 1987 the five Senators met in secret with 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board chair- 
man Edwin Grey to urge him to conclude 


an investigation of Lincoln S&L. Gray lat- 
ег called the meeting “tantamount to an 


attempt to subvert the regulatory process.” 
It has become a scandal everyone can un- 
derstand and get angry about: a taxpayer 
could get a feel for what the government 
bailout of Lincoln alone will cost him by 
taking a $10 bill out of his wallet and tear- 
ing it up. 

The five Senators are busy offering ex- 
planations and excuses, even when that 
means pointing fingers at one another. 
McCain has accused Riegle of trying to 
“throw reporters off his scent” by pointing 
the finger at McCain. So wary is Riegle of 


Making his Christmas confession 
ator Dave D ger 


ranh 


: urenberger 
Admitting he was strapped for cash, he 
broke his silence and apologized to Minne- 
sotans for his questionable book deal, bill- 
ing the Senate for his condo and getting 
special interests to pay for personal trips. 
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McCain, the Wall Street Journal reported, 
that he burst into McCain’s mail room in 
November to retrieve his misdirected re- 
sponse to the Senate ethics committee, 
which presumably would have given away 
his defense strategy. 

Initially, Riegle’s strategy was to claim 
he had no ties to Keating—until he was 
confronted with them. Riegle failed to dis- 
close, for instance, that he had made a solo 
visit to Keating’s empire, including a heli- 
copter ride to survey the Phoenician Re- 
sort in Arizona in 1987. The Senators 


He never complains, never explains 


e 4 T» 


Canatan Í a Лаф 
senator Alfonse D Amato 


New York's fixer routinely stonewalls re- 
porters about his calls on behalf of mob- 
sters and getting HUD grants for contribu- 
tors. The ethics committee will want better 
answers. 


Up for re-election: 1992 


29 


Angeles and Nancy Traver/Washington 
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stonewalling has hurt him enough (the 
Grand Rapids Press, which endorsed him 
in 1988, has been blasting him) that he em- 
barked on a whirlwind of talk shows and 
town meetings in Michigan over the 
Christmas recess. 

Glenn will always have his Mercury 
space flight to fall back on. Polls in Ohio 
show that his popularity remains high, de- 
spite what he calls “the toughest, most vex- 
ing thing I’ve ever gone through in my 
life.” He broke from the pack on a televi- 
sion talk show in November, saying, 
“We're not five peas in a pod.” He claims 
that when he learned during the meeting 
with bank-board chairman Gray that Keat- 
ing could be criminally charged, he backed 
off. “I folded my tent. I did nothing more,” 
Glenn told TIME. 

McCain’s strategy has been to apolo- 
gize again and again, perhaps because he 
has more than campaign contributions to 
apologize for. He had to reimburse Keat- 

ing for $13,000 for trips he and his family 
took, including vacations to the Bahamas, 
on Keating’s corporate jet. He was the only 
other Senator to appear with Glenn on 
This Week with David Brinkley and, like 
Glenn, he broke off relations with Keating 
once he learned of the criminal investiga- 
tion. Arizona’s other Senator seems to be 
in more trouble: in congressional testimo- 
ny, Gray identified DeConcini as the host 
of the 1987 meeting and the Senator who 
made Keating’s case for him. 


ranston has fared worst in the 

scandal, in part because elderly 

investors in California have pub- 

licly blamed him for having their 
life savings wiped out by questionable Lin- 
coln bond sales. Cranston also took the 
most money from Keating and maintained 
contact with him after learning of the crim- 
inal investigation. At an appearance in 
Santa Ana, frail, diabetic bondholder Shir- 
ley Lampel bored in on the Senator: 
“Keating said he bought something from 
you for all his money. What do you think 
you sold him?” A Mervyn Field poll shows 
a striking reversal of Cranston’s populari- 
ty, from a 64% approval rating pre-Keating 
to 33% now. Moreover, 62% percent told 
Field they are not inclined to vote for 
Cranston if he should seek re-election in 
1992. 

Finally, Congress may be sufficiently 
worried about its reputation to consider re- 
forming the way money buys access on Cap- 
itol Hill. Campaign-finance reform, always 
a tough sell, has even attracted the 
support of so unlikely a backer as D'Amato, 
Still, no one is holding his breath. In 
November, with the seven Senators already 
sliding toward ethics investigations, the 
Senate refused even to join the House in 
accepting new restrictions on outside 

income.  —Reported by Edwin M. Reingold/Los 
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Freedom’s Multi-Ring Circus 


olonel John Bourgeois and the U.S. Marine Band are up to speed on the na. | 
C tional anthems for Poland and Rumania, but they have some polishing to do 
on Hungary, East Germany, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and, who knows, maybe AJ. 
bania. The way things are going, figures director Bourgeois, the leaders of those na. 
tions will sooner or later show up at the White House for a state function, and the 
President's own band will have to tootle them down the red carpet. 

All over Washington, savvy men like Bourgeois are changing old rituals and re. 
castine attitudes for the future rushing in on them. It is a future, says Foreign Affairs 
editor William Hyland, that will present a more unusual challenge to the President 
than any "since Harry Truman in 1945." 

When George Bush took office about a year ago, he could look around at a tidy 
., club of democratic, market- 

$ oriented friends staring 

> across a wall at a bunch of 
й: backyard bullies. The wall 
q: fell down, the bullies were 
£ chased off, and now every- 
ll. body wants into George's 


) "We've got a freedom 
@? circus going on over here,” 
3 declares Treasury's Depu 
"di" Secretary John Robson, an 
Administration coordina- 
tor for East European aid. 
*But it is a lot more than 
| three rings." The arrival 
and departure of delega- 
“4 tions on economic plan- 
\ “© | ning, marketing, trade and 
CNS x |! BSS technical expertise are ех 
hing up some little-used anthems pected to rise geometrically 

in the next year or so. Trea- 
sury and the stodgy old Department of Commerce could be as important in this 
new world as the Pentagon was in the last one. 

Spies, arms merchants, nuclear strategists are “out” in this capital, which wick- 
edly records such events. Economists, trade wizards, industrial planners, tariff ana- 
lysts and venture capitalists are in demand. So are people with deep knowledge of 
the culture and history of the nations now changing their political and economic 
systeins. “In some ways this is like the Europe of 1914, and we need people with 4 
sense of history,” declares Deputy Secretary of State Lawrence Eagleburger. Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski, Jimmy Carter’s National Security Adviser, insists that anyone with 
a knowledge of Rumania and Poland could have foretold that change would come 
to one nation violently, the other more in peace. 

From the Oval Office Bush will see not the scarred proletariat leaders of the old 
era, not the stout peasants who survived Nazi tanks, but lawyers, scientists, writets 
and an assortment of creative malcontents. Few will be easy to please, and none 
will be impressed by the Sixth Fleet. Around the White House winded staffers ate 
predicting that Bush will want to meet them all, and if they don't find their way t° 
Pennsylvania Avenue, he will drop in on them. 

: Even Henry Kissinger talks with reverence and, perhaps, envy when he views 
this swirling epoch. "This will be a truly historic presidency," Kissinger says. Just 
back from Hamburg, where he met with scholars and thinkers from both East an 
West Europe, Kissinger was fascinated with the difference. “The West Europeans 
were pragmatic,” he relates; “the East Europeans were elemental, emotional, ve 
moving in their idealism. We just can’t mumble to them.” What better tutor in this 
changing world than Thomas Jefferson, who long ago counseled, “We are not {0 
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Medfly Madness 


| a furor over spraying to control a 1,400- 
| sq.-mi. outbreak, the director of the Cali- 


| fornia Conservation Corps flamboyantly 
| swallowed and survived a big—albeit 
| heavily diluted — mouthful of the insecti- 


| Nothing quite so theatrical has been at- 


| state food and agriculture department of- 


| over a 270-sq.-mi. area of Los Angeles 
| and Orange counties. Beginning this week, 


he tiny, blue-eyed Mediterranean 
fruit fly has a way of provoking politi- 
càl distemper in California. In 1981, amid 


cide Malathion to demonstrate its safety. 


tempted during the latest medfly visita- 
tion, which began five months ago. But 


ficials responsible for the anti-medfly 
campaign have stood under a drizzle of 
the pesticide showering from a helicopter. 
Unconvinced, some irate citizens are bar- 
ring their children from local play- 
grounds, covering up their pools and bee- 
hives and, in some cases, moving out of 
their houses to motels. 

To stop the bugs, the food and agricul- 
ture department has ordered a series of 
further aerial sprayings of Malathion 


28 communities with a total population of 
1 million will be sprayed by low-flying 


helicopters. If the plan runs its course, 
there will be a total of eight to twelve 


| A pesky insect has Southern California up in arms 


Close-up view of a fruit fly 


Once again they were bugging Los Angeles. 


treatments over the next five months. 

Malathion spraying, the agency argues, 
is a necessary supplement to “biotechnical 
control," which consists of releasing 140 
million sterile male medflies weekly into 
infested areas to disrupt the insects’ prodi- 
gious reproduction. Malathion, state offi- 
cials insist, is the mildest available pesti- 
cide. Though the chemical is toxic to the 
skin and respiratory system in concentrat- 
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ed doses, officials say, it is quite harmless 


in the diluted (2.8 ounces per acre) form 
used in spraying. 

The stepped-up spraying touched off a 
political uproar. The Los Angeles City 
Council unanimously asked the state to 
conduct further studies and examine al- 
ternatives. Moaned Los Angeles County 
Supervisor Ed Edelman: “Once, twice, 
O.K. People will accept that. But twelve 
times? I question what the health effects 
might be." 

Opponents, organized into a Coalition 
Against Urban Spraying, argue that some 
academic and foreign research shows that 
Malathion is a potential carcinogen—a 
claim the state adamantly rejects. “The 
opposition so far is just a small dose of 
what's coming," warns David Bunn, a lo- 
cal leader of the environmental group 
Pesticide Watch. The most bizarre protest 
of all has been a letter to Los Angeles 
Mayor Tom Bradley and local newspa- 
pers, sent by an ecoterrorist organization 
calling itself the Breeders, which claimed 
to be breeding and releasing its own med- 
flies. The organization's alleged purpose: 
to render the medfly problem “unman- 


ageable" and Malathion spraying “‘finan- 
cially intolerable.” Last week attorneys | 
for the antispraying coalition filed a legal | 


challenge against the state with the Envi- 


ronmental Protection Agency, claiming | 


that the spraying is illegal under federal 
law and demanding a public hearing on 
the issue. —By Jordan Bonfante/Los Angeles 
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THE GREENING OF A BEST SELLER. If further 
proof were needed that ecoconsciousness is skyrock- 
eting, consider the case of 50 Simple Things You Can 
Do to Save the Earth, a slim paperback book that pro- 
vides its reader with tips on how to protect the envi- 
ronment. Published in November by Berkeley's 
EarthWorks Press, the book had a first printing of 
26,000 copies, which sold out within days. The 75,000 
copies from the second and third printings are also 
being quickly gobbled up. The only obstacle to even 
larger printings: author John Javna will only allow 
the book to be printed on recycled paper, a scarce 
commodity in bulk quantity. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, ZELL. In an expansive holiday mood, 
outgoing Atlanta Mayor Andrew Young sent some truly 


memorable Christmas cards to his 
constituents this year—at the expense 
of the taxpayers. The place-mat-size 
cards (9% in. by 14 in.) featured a 
cluttered montage of Atlanta scenes 
and a handsome portrait of Young 
with the caption *Municipal Leader of 
the Year, 1989," an honor bestowed 
upon him last year by American City & 
County magazine. Among the 1,500 
Christmas card recipients: Lieutenant 
Governor Zell Miller, an opponent of 


Young's in this year's Democratic Par- Martin's unlucky number 


Javna's tome 


ty gubernatorial primary. Citing the $2,500 cost of 
the mailing, Miller thundered, “If this man is 
elected Governor, what will he send out in 1991? 
A billboard?” 


CASTRO COURTS JERUSALEM. With the Soviet 
Union squirming about the $5.5 billion annual cost 
of subsidizing his revolution, Fidel Castro has re- 
cently become less picky about his trading partners. 
Of late, he has been reaching out to Israel. “We have 
a lot in common," says a Havana official of the more 
pragmatic approach his country is taking toward the 


Middle East. “Both we and the Israelis have been isolated, in- 
dependent and tough." Geopolitics notwithstanding, the real 
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appeal for the Castro government is Israel's expertise in agri- 
culture. Cuba desperately needs to boost its citrus and sea- 


food production. Both are major export 
items. 


HIS NUMBER WAS UP. The truck in 
which ex-Yankee skipper Billy Martin 
was killed last week bore the license 
plate vR3569. Two days later, after a 
photograph of the tag was published 
by Gotham tabloids, so many people 
selected 3569 in the New York State 
Win-4 lottery that by noon lottery-ma- 
chine operators had to suspend play 
on those numbers. a 
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| Drug firms start to feel 
| the heat as the cost 
| of medication spirals 


| BY CHRISTINE GORMAN 


ake Green, 75, of Winchester, Ky., 
| learned in 1987 that he had myasthe- 
nia gravis, a rare degenerative disease 
that attacks the nerves leading to 
muscles. Since then, the cost of a month's 
supply of Mestinon, the drug produced by 
Switzerland's Hoffman-LaRoche that helps 
control his disorder, has jumped from $65 to 
| $136. In testimony before the U.S. Congress 
last November, Green told the Senate Spe- 
cial Committee on Aging, “I fear the day 
when I will not be able to afford to purchase 
| the medicine which is keeping me alive." 
Barbara Connell heads the Daystar 
Care Center, a nursing home in Cairo, Ill. 
Her father-in-law, 85, suffers from conges- 
tive heart failure and must spend $190 a 
month on medications, including the di- 
uretic Lasix, produced by West Germany's 
Hoechst-Roussel. The senior Connell's in- 
come from Social Security totals just $350 
a month, and since Medicare does not cov- 
er prescription costs, he has begun drawing 
on savings to pay his pharmacy bills. “If he 
didn't have those savings, he'd really be in 
bad shape," says Barbara. 
Derek Hodel, 30, runs a New York City 
consumer organization that helps people 
purchase anti-arps drugs. For the past 
three months, his People with Arps Health 
Group has assisted hundreds of sufferers 
from the viral malady in importing aerosol 
pentamidine, a powerful drug that effective- 
ly prevents Pneumocystis carinii pneumonia, 
the leading cause of AIDS-related death. A 
month's supply of the chemical retails for 
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$26 in Britain, where drug costs are regulat- 
ed by the government; in the U.S. the price 
is $150. Says Hodel: “The idea that people 
have to import medications to get a good 
price is ludicrous." 

Drugstore consumers are feeling the 
pain of sticker shock as never before. In the 
U.S., where $40 billion worth of pharma- 
ceuticals is sold annually, the price of pre- 
scription drugs has jumped 135% over the 
past decade; inflation rose 53%. The same 
trend holds in Western Europe, another 
$40 billion market. To keep costs down, the 
West German government last September 
resorted to stringent price controls on drugs 
that could cut pharmaceutical revenues 
there as much as 40%. Last month Japanese 
authorities cut prescription prices an aver- 
age of 9.2%. “The price of drugs is running 
out of control,” warns U.S. Democratic 
Congressman Henry Waxman, chairman of 
the House subcommittee on health and the 
environment and a leading legislative advo- 
cate of lower costs. “If the price increases 
continue, the public is going to demand that 
Congress start changing the law." 

Major pharmaceutical 
firms like Merck & Co. of 
Rahway, N.J., and Bristol- 
Myers Squibb of New 
York City are keeping a 
low profile in the pricing 5 
debate. The corporate ге- | 
buttalisthatdrugfirmsare | 
honestly struggling to:con- 
tain their spiraling costs 
and turna profit ina formi- 
dably complex and com- 
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Merck’s antiarthritic Clinoril 


A technician at a California lab of drug concern Schering-Plough w 
high-tech fluorescent cell sorter to analyze biological specimens 


petitive industry. Research and Чет 
ment costs, the key to corporate succes 
the drug industry, have lofted from an а 
age of $55 million for each new medicati 
in the 1970s to $125 million today. Reg! 
tory agencies like the U.S. Food and Da 
Administration can take up to seven year 
approve a drug application. That shrinks 
14 years the maximum amount of time 
which a company can recoup its investme 
before its patent on a new substance n 
out, and thereby pressures the firm toh! 
the price. 

Even so, pharmaceutical profit mat? 
are on the rise, often by substantial amour 
Some stock analysts predict that earnings! 
major U.S. drug companies will climb: 
much as 15% annually over the period ft 
last year to 1991. Although prescrip" 
drugs account for less than 10% of heal! 
care costs in the U.S., pharmaceutical * 
penses are growing at twice the rate of 0! 
medical expenditures. d 

US. hospitals are now requiring ** 
members to consider a drug’s cost 2$" 
as its efficacy before they fill out pres? 

leone: tion forms, and 5% 
$9: Medicaid agencies ^, 
trying to hold the D. 
refusing to pay for S% 
high-priced поз 
Corporations with m 
medical bills are 12^. 
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scrietion-drug rates, and. Rockwell 
International has opened its own pharma- 
cy at an Iowa plant. “We’re seeing the lev- 
eling out of the market power between 
purchasers and producers,” says Stephen 
Schondelmeyer, director of the Pharma- 
ceutical Economic Research Center at 
Purdue University in Lafayette, Ind. 

The cost conflict is particularly acute 
for the U.S. drug industry, which continues 
to dominate the $130 billion world phar- 
maceutical market. Although the global in- 
dustry has always boasted its share of non- 
U.S. giants, such as Switzerland’s Ciba- 
Geigy and West Germany’s Bayer AG, 
American firms average 40% of their sales 
outside the U.S. This year’s three biggest 
drug-company mergers all involved U.S. 
companies. Bristol-Myers (1988 sales: $6 
billion) joined Squibb of Princeton, N.J. 
($2.6 billion); Philadelphia’s SmithKline 
Beckman ($3 billion) merged with Brit- 
ain’s Beecham ($3 billion); Merrell Dow 
($1.3 billion) of Midland, Mich., merged 
with Marion Labs ($752 million) of Kansas 
City. “Pharmaceuticals is the one industry 
in which the U.S. firms are the biggest and 
growing the fastest,” says Jay Silverman, a 
health-care analyst at the Nomura Re- 
search Institute in New York City. 

The U.S. Congress made an attempt to 
defuse the drug-price crisis in 1984 when 
legislators passed the Waxman-Hatch 
Drug Act, designed to encourage compa- 
nies to manufacture more non-brand- 
name versions of prescription drugs. Phar- 
maceutical firms may sell these so-called 
generic drugs only after the brand name 
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In a clean room at the Johnson Matthey plant in 
the manufacturing process of a precious-metal-based anticancer drug 
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has lost its patent protection. The 1984 law 
streamlined the FDA approval process for 
generic drugs, reducing the time from an 
average of three years to a few months. 
Manufacturer sales of the low-cost drugs 
thereupon leaped from $3.5 billion in 1984 
to $7 billion in 1988. 

The measure proved to be only a par- 
tial solution. Last July a bribery scandal 
rocked the U.S. industry when three FDA 
reviewers pleaded guilty to accepting 
bribes from generic-drug companies. The 
revelations threw doubt on the efficacy of 
some generics. Meantime, drug prices con- 
tinued their upward spiral—primarily be- 
cause of the fundamental forces that drive 
the modern pharmaceutical industry. 


bove all, drug companies must 

contend with the increasingly 

complex nature of medicine. 

Many of the "simpler" bacterial 
and viral illnesses whose treatment spurred 
the rise of great pharmaceutical concerns 
have passed from the scene, at least in the 
industrialized countries. Polio was virtually 
eliminated in developed countries in the 
late 1950s and early 1960s by vaccine; rheu- 
matic fever has fallen to antibiotics. Today 
doctors must grapple with more complicat- 
ed disorders such as heart disease, diabetes 
and Alzheimer's disease. 

Finding treatments for those and other 
chronic ailments requires more sophisticat- 
ed research, lengthier study and, of course, 
larger research budgets. Purdue's Schondel- 
meyer predicts that during the 1990s major 
pharmaceutical companies will each have to 


Wayne, Pa., aspace-suited technician checks on 


spend a minimum of $500 million annually 
on research and development in order to re- 
main competitive. At present, behemoth 
Merck (1988 sales: $6 billion) budgets $670 
million for R. and D. And since the money 
for new research must come from the sale of 
existing drugs, prescription prices will be un- 
der more upward pressure. 

Heightened safety concerns also add to 
the cost of drug development. Compounds 
for treating hypertension or arthritis, for | 
example, must be taken for a lifetime. Re- 
searchers spend years conducting expen- 
sive clinical trials to ferret out the various 
side effects of potential medications, only 
to discard many of them. Last month Lon- 
don-based Glaxo Holdings (revenues: $4.1 
billion) announced that it had dropped Su- 
fotidine from its development program be- 
cause the antiulcer drug caused cancer in 
mice during long-term testing. 

After a company has satisfied itself that 
a drug is safe, it must convince a regulatory 
agency such as the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration or the British Committee 
on Safety of Medicines of its product's 
worth. This approval process, often dupli- 
cated in dozens of different countries, 
can add as much as seven years and mil- 
lions of dollars to drug development. 
Streptokinase, a drug first licensed in 
the U.S. in the late 1970s by a subsidiary 
of Hoechst, helps open up clogged arteries 
during or after a heart attack and costs less 
than $300 a treatment. Its new rival, t-PA, 
genetically engineered by South San Fran- 
cisco's Genentech and approved for use in 
1987, costs $2,200 a shot. 
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Safety and space-age R. and D. are not | increase our drug expenditures by а The physician still maintains the 
the only reasons behind the run-up in member of our work force, as we di i E 
pharmaceutical bills. Ironically, more com- 1989, we will have to consider more crea 
petition often seems to spur higher prices | ways to cut costs. А 8 
as well. In an increasingly crowded drug A growing number of hospitals have em 
market, some major firms have launched | barked on programs to make physicians bet- 
extensive—and pricey—advertising cam- | ter aware of the prices of different medica- 
paigns to give their wares a selling edge. A. | tions. Doctors at Boston's Beth Israel 
15-sec. commercial on U.S. prime-time | Hospital now order antibiotics on forms 
TV, like the spot for Upjohn's baldness | that list the most cost-effective choices. 
remedy, Rogaine, can run as much as 
$150,000. “The trend toward direct adver- 
tising is particularly costly because your 
target audience is the consumer, not the 
physician,” says Dr. Jerry Avorn, associate 
professor in the program for analysis of 
clinical strategies at Harvard Medical 
School. “That can't help increasing the 
price of pharmaceuticals." 


tive of choosing the drug, but we're og х 
ing him or her about costs,” Says DN Е 
Avorn, the program's director. The hog M 
is saving $75,000 to $100,000 а year P 
$900,000 antibiotic pharmaceutical bu 4 
Health-maintenance organizations te 
contributed to the downward price 
sure. Set up to provide medical coverages 
members at a fixed fee, HMOs con 
pharmacy expenses by using only the uj 
cost-effective drugs and demanding n 
counts from manufacturers. In 1984 ie 
than 4% of employees surveyed by th 
Health Insurance Association of Ame; 
were enrolled in such health-care plans y 
111988 the percentage had risen to 72%, 1 
j State governments, which have s 
fered deep cuts in health-care fundi, 
from Washington, are also taking actiy 
With pharmaceutical costs in his sta 
jumping as much as 18% annually sing 
1985, John Alquest, who oversees the $ 
million Kansas Medicaid program, has d; 
veloped a bidding program for six fr. g 
quently used drugs, including the antibig; | —— 
cephalexin and the asthma drug theophy | In J 
line. He was able to log savings of $400, 
last year. Pharmaceutical companies hax ] 
lobbied the Kansas legislature to block th ( 
program, but at least a dozen other state peop 
are considering similar measures. е pay% 
In many cases, state governments at | nanc 
only trying to get discounts that have lot | show 
been available to federal agencies. Califor | of pu 
nia's $7 billion Medi-Cal program is ti | prep: 
largest consumer of prescription drugs | whos 
the state. But according to John Rodrigue | can | 
deputy director of state medical-care €t | prep: 
vices, Medi-Cal has to pay the highest pr | nese 
of any government agency for its medi | more 
tions. Typically, the agency shells out $37. | vices 
for a bottle of 100 tablets of Tolectin, anat | clear 
thritis medication, while the U.S. Dept | Р 
ment of Veterans Affairs, which has great phor 
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fter a medication has lost its pat- 

ent protection, many companies 

raise the price to recoup some of 

the losses caused by the immedi- 
ate drop in market share. A company can 
forfeit as much as 30% of that share in the 
first year after generic substitutes become 
available, but many physicians continue to 
prescribe only the brand-name medica- 
tions they have come to trust and rely on. 
When generic versions of the potent heart 
medication Dyazide were introduced in 
the mid-1980s, the drug's inventor, 
SmithKline Beckman, raised -the com- 
pound's price 23%. 

Drug companies argue that they need 
the money to keep the all-important 
R.-and-D. well from running dry. In the 
past, one good blockbuster chemical—a 
drug that generates more than $500 mil- 
lion in sales annually—could finance a 
company's investigations for years. But as 
research becomes more compli- 
cated, the patented blockbust- 
ers are proving harder to come 
by. “By 1992 half of the top- 
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Д)  medications—and will also inc | wij 
pressure for mergers and other «| talo 
to achieve economies of scale 185 | sued 
global pharmaceutical business: | grow 


Provided they can get away 
with it, that is. Opposition to drug — Y 
price hikes is growing fiercer, and | 
includes some hefty corporate nay- — || 
sayers. General Motors, which ф 
spent $264 million in 1988 on pre- 
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Buying ice cream with pay-first cards: handy for both consumer and tax collector 


Pay Now, Buy Later 


he credit card has never really caught 

on in Japan, where fiscally prudent 
people prefer cash and regard any buy-now, 
paySater scheme as a prescription for fi- 
nancial ruin. Yet Japanese consumers are 
showing no such qualms about a new kind 
of purchasing plastic: puripeido kaado, the 
prepaid card. This thin polyester voucher, 
whose value is encoded on a magnetic strip, 
can be used to make purchases until the 
prepaid amount is spent. Last year Japa- 
nese shoppers used prepaid cards to buy 
more than $2.1 billion in goods and ser- 
vices, from taxi rides to ski lifts, from dry 
cleaning to McDonald's hamburgers. 

Prepaid cards have been issued by tele- 
phone companies in Western Europe for 
years, but nowhere are they as widespread 
as in Japan. Nippon Telegraph and Tele- 
phone (NTT) introduced them in 1982 to 
enable customers to make calls from public 
phones without using 10-yen (7€) coins. 
Other concerns followed, among them 
subway authorities, video-rental shops, car 
washes and fast-food outlets. Retailers 
naturally love the vouchers, which attract 
customers, simplify the cashier's job and, 
best of all, bring in profits up front. 

An estimated 220 million prepaid 
cards, approximately two for every citizen, 


will be distributed in Japan this year (a to- 
tal of 144 million credit cards had been is- 
sued as of last March), and the number is 
growing fast. Magnetic money has become 
especially appealing since the government 
last April introduced a 3% consumption 
tax, complicating many transactions and 
increasing the use of small-denomination 
coins. 

The cards generally vary in value from 
| 500 yen ($3.50) to 10,000 yen ($70), al- 
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In Japan consumers prefer magnetic money to credit cards 


though a supermarket in Osaka has intro- 
duced a 100,000-yen ($700) puripeido 
kaado that, like many others, sells at a dis- 
count, in this case 91,000 yen ($636). When 
a shopper makes a purchase, the voucher is 
slipped into a reader that electronically 
debits the price. 

Many of the cards remain valuable af- 
ter their prepaid amounts have been spent. 
Card collectors, who number in the hun- 
dreds of thousands, have their own maga- 
zines, clubs and even occasional conven- 
tions. The most coveted prize is a 
misprinted 500-yen NTT issue featuring a 
color photograph of Mount Fuji that is 
missing the blue hue. Value: $13,990. Also 
sought after are custom-made phone 
cards, which have become trendy wedding, 
birthday and graduation presents. 

One drawback to pay-first cards is that, 
unlike credit cards, they are generally 
good only for a specific product or compa- 
ny, so customers must keep a wide assort- 
ment of them. Last month the Diet ap- 
proved a law, which will go into effect 
sometime within the next year, that per- 
mits distribution of multipurpose cards but 
imposes various restrictions on the firms 
that issue them. To protect consumers 
from fraud, for instance, the companies 
will eventually be required to deposit with 
the government half the value of the large- 
denomination vouchers they sell. 

Regulation of magnetic-money sales 
may also help authorities keep better 
tabs on cash-intensive industries such as 
pachinko (pinball) parlors, which last 
year evaded an estimated $3.5 billion in 
taxes, What is convenient for the con- 
sumer, it seems, is also handy for the tax 
collector. и 


Blue Christmas 


Two high-flying corporate raiders 
hit a year-end low 


he Christmas buying season brought 

little cheer to corporate raider and re- 
tailer Robert Campeau. Citibank notified 
his Allied and Federated Stores, owners of 
Bloomingdale’s and Abraham & Straus, 
that the bank might place loans totaling 
$2.3 billion in default. Many Campeau sup- 
pliers and investors concluded that the 
chains would soon be forced to seek Chap- 
ter 11 bankruptcy. “You would have to be 
out of your mind to ship to either of these 
companies under current conditions,” said 
one supplier. 

The bankruptcy blues have already 
struck another takeover team, Kohlberg 
Kravis Roberts. Hillsborough Holdings, a 
Tampa-based building-supplies company 
formed by KKR in 1988, filed for Chapter 
11 protection last week. Although two 
smaller KKR companies, Seamen Furni- 
ture and SCI Television, are also in finan- 
cial straits, Hillsborough’s filing is the first 
for a large KKR unit. The firm reported li- 
abilities of $347.6 million against assets of 
$304.2 million. ГЫ 


Мо Whoa to Woes 


Back toward collapse in Argentina 


ust five months after Argentine Presi- 

dent Carlos Saúl Menem announced 
tough reforms to liberalize the national 
economy, his country may be on the 
verge of yet another financial collapse. 
After curbing inflation from a monthly 
rate of nearly 200% in July to 6.5% 
in November, Menem's program has hit 
several snags, notably the Peronist lead- 
er's failure to cut staffing at any of Ar- 
gentina's money-losing state enterprises. 
The austral plunged in 
value more than 5096 
against the dollar last 
week, and experts guess 
that consumer prices 
jumped about 50% in 
December. 

Amid the uncertain- 
ty, a number of new re- 
form proposals are be- 
ing floated. One plan, 
touted by some private economists, is to 
replace the austral with the U.S. dollar, 
Using the greenback would eliminate one 
major cause of Argentina’s inflation, 
since it would deprive Menem’s govern- 
ment of the ability to print money. For 
just that reason, not to mention the na- 
tionalistic sensibilities that would be out- 
raged, the idea is sure to go nowhere. ш 
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More trunk space than a Porsche Carrer 


a: a Trabi doing its bit for freedom 
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How Do You Double the Value 
Of a Trabant? ЕШ Er Up! 


mall, snub-nosed, slow, and the prod- 

uct of Stalinist central planning, the 
Trabant is the ugly duckling of East Ger- 
many’s roadways. The ubiquitous “Trabi” 
has not had its flaky Duraplast body rede- 
signed since 1964. Its motorcycle-size two- 
stroke engine coughs out more pollution 
than almost any other auto. Often the mo- 
tor's two cylinders start up one at a time 
until they sputter in unison in a puff of blue 
smoke, sounding uncannily like an ancient 
sewing machine. 

But last year the Trabi suddenly be- 
came a vessel for revolution and liberty. 
First the car ferried cheering, cham- 
pagne-drinking East German refugees to 
the West. Then, after the fall of the Ber- 
lin Wall, joyous citizens of the Democrat- 
ic Republic stuffed themselves into their 
Trabis and poured through border cross- 
ings for shopping sprees and dreams of 
reunification. The Trabant became the 
car a country rode to freedom. By all 
rights, it should be hailed as the little en- 


fable, the ugly duckling finds love but 
stays ugly. 

Once in the West, East Germans don’t 
really want to hold on to their old cars. Of 
the 2,413 Trabis registered in West Ger- 
many, most are expected to be ditched for 
Volkswagens even as the drivers dream of 
Mercedes-Benz, Audis, BMWs and 
Porsches. And while Trabants account for 
less than 0.5% of the passenger cars in the 
‘Federal Republic, they have caused a stir. 


gine that could. But it really can’t. In this - 


East Germans may have driven the car to freedom, but jokes 
about the “little stinker” sputter along 


“Almost every day we get letters of com- 
plaint," says Bonn Environment Minister 
Klaus Tópfer. “The Trabant is a nuisance.” 

In border towns residents complain of 
Trabi traffic jams every weekend as East 
Germans drive in for shopping. A study by 
Berlin's Technical University has shown 


PUTT-PUTT-PUTT. п и 
Sure, a Trabi (26 h.p.) does not have the 
strength of a Porsche (250 h.p.). But all ` 
things considered, the plucky little car 

compares favorably with, say, a lawn — | 


Driver 
only 


Passenger 


r Four (but sighted 
capacity 


at border crossings 
With seven) 
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that Trabants spew roughly nine time 

amount of hydrocarbons and five m. | 
much carbon monoxide as most othe; 4 
in Western Europe. Though some 9 
Germans refer to the Trabi's distine 
mix of gas and oil smoke as “the | | of 
freedom," others are more direct. T 
call the Trabi the “little stinker,” р m d 

Trabant jokes are now a national] p.. р 
time in the Federal Republic, just aş th | conf 
have been in East Germany for decade | 
Some are flattering. “Why did Erich Hoy | BYKU! 
ecker refuse to drive a Trabant? Becay|. 
the brakes kept pulling to the West» Al | n th 
others simply pick on the helpless Jin | will 
car's shortcomings. “Why is the Traba Nod. 
the world's quietest car to drive? Beca es 
your knees cover your ears." ES 

Then there is the one about the cy uc 
tomer who walks into a Trabi dealership) and m 

Customer: I want а Trabi with a tw | 
tone paint job. 

Dealer: Yes, sir! It also comes with; 
turbocharged engine, antiskid braking, ıi 
dial tires and a Blaupunkt stereo. 

Customer: You're joking. 

Dealer: Well, you started it! wilder 

Andreas Kippe of West Germani new i 
ADAC Auto Club says the ribbing is all par | knowr 
of West Germany's tough love for the ur magic 
gainly auto. “Some of these jokes seux | tackie 
nasty," says Kippe, “but people who low ; magaz 
each other make jokes about each other in Jap 
In fact, ADAC’s emergency service aidsan | the pa 
Trabi in trouble free of charge. cussec 

For all its awkwardness, the Trabar | compl 
has aroused protective instincts in We; hit in 
Germany. Auto Zeitung magazine gave tii the tre 
Trabi honorary top billing in its 198918 Scand: 
results, praising the car’s “respect for tk exotic 
people who must live with it." A Tr? the Ei 
graced the centerfold of Autobild’s “В "810! 
Autos of 1989” edition. The Frankfurt TET 
Allgemeine-Zeitung even compared th om 
Trabant with the Porsche Carrera. pot her s : 
said the paper kindly, are “useful as $ rom; 
away cars,” but the Trabi has twice Ù реп 
Carrera’s trunk space. and 5 

Soon, however, the Trabant that Gt 
mans both love and hate may be nom! y pi 
In 1990 East Germany plans to begin И ed the 
ducing Trabants fitted with cleaner, 0% prom 
cylinder engines manufactured undet’ 
1984 contract with Volkswagen. VW 152 howe: 
negotiating a joint venture to deve age о; 

; Successor to the Trabi. „haras: 

Museums in Brunswick and MU for wc 
have bought some of the old clunké "article 
preserve what is perhaps the humblest $ , Paras: 
bol of one of the most extraordinary ye", lines | 
German history. Concluded Auto К witho 
und Sport: “The plain Beetle became as) cle tit 
bol of our economic miracle. The 178 « Betwe 
its simple counterpart from the East P Thin 
the first impulse to an even greate! " Asah 
acle.” Proving, of course, that looks oed 
everything. — By Howard б. Chus? ampli 

Reported by Ken Olsen/Bonn 


е time. | | 

other i| А 
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езү of Seku Hara 

s Cl. ТЫ! 

l | Japan's male-dominated press 

* confronts a new concept 


irich Ho, BY KUMIKO MAKIHARA TOKYO 


i g n the view of the Japanese press, 1989 
pless | | will be remembered as a year in which 
55 lity women rebelled against male chauvinism. 
| Last summer a record number of female 
| politicians were swept into office, follow- 
ing the example of popular Socialist Party 
leader Takako Doi, in what newspapers 
and magazines described as a "madonna 
boom." The press touted Doi as a heroine 
. | of the obatarians— comic-book characters 
nes with!’ who are part obasan (a middle-aged wom- 
raking, i| an) and part Batalian (a monstrous horror- 
“0. movie creature). 
Now Japanese men are professing be- 
wilderment as women assail them with a 
new issue. *A tongue-twisting phrase 
known as sexual harassment has become a 
for theu magic formula with which women are at- 
)kes sewi tackieg men,” gripes the weekly Hoseki 
e who lot: magazine. Sexual harassment is widespread 
ach other’! in Japan's male-dominated offices, but until 
ice aidsan | the past year it was tolerated and rarely dis- 
cussed, because women were reluctant to 
complain. Suddenly the topic is a runaway 
; hit in the press, in part because it combines 
the trendy subject of feminism with a hint of 
scandal. To cater to Japan’s fascination with 
exotic new words, journalists have imported 
the English term and popularized an abbre- 
viation: seku hara. 
The topic cropped up in August when a 
female editor at a publishing firm filed a law- 
rera. Bol suit against her boss, claiming he had forced 
ful as g^ her to quit by spreading rumors that she was 
ice I. Promiscuous. By October, lawyers were of- 
SUE fering telephone counseling on the problem, 
and seku hara stories were flooding the gos- 
sipy weekly magazines. In December the 
publisher Jiyukokuminsha award- 
ed the phrase its annual prize for 
дег! prominent new words. 
d un^ То the chagrin of feminists, 
. VW n however, much of the press cover- 
devel?” age omits any discussion of sexual f 
i harassment as a serious dilemma 
nd Mur for working women. Instead, many 
clunkê® articles offer erotic examples of 
mblest% harassment and provide guide- 
загу: y lines on how far offenders can go 
quto Moy without getting caught. In an arti- 
came a’ cle titled “This Is the Borderline 
he Trab É Between a Joke and the Real 
> East, $ Thing," the magazine Shukan 
seater n, Asahi presented a ten-point 
looks a, checklist of dubious behavior. Ex- 
з. Chua" amples: “You have touched the 
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A cartoonist’s vision of the contemporary workplace 


waist or buttocks of female employees” and 
“You can’t help teasing women with re- 
marks like ‘Did you gain weight?’ or “You 
have big breasts.' " The article jokingly ad- 
vises male readers to visit a doctor if they 
haven’t responded affirmatively to any of 
the items. 

The magazine Shukan Bunshun cited 
examples of what it considered egregious 
behavior, including pressuring women em- 
ployees to have sexual relations with cli- 
ents. But the magazine was skeptical about 
other cases, including a female employee’s 
charge that a male worker asked about the 
color and style of her underwear under the 
guise of conducting a survey. The same ar- 
ticle criticized examples of sexual-harass- 
ment charges in a newsletter published by 
the Kyodo News Service’s labor union, in 
which a female reporter complained that 
her boss advised her that “women working 
for the press sometimes have to exchange 
their bodies for information.” Shukan 
Bunshun retorted, “If he said it seriously, 
that’s a big issue, but it’s nothing if you just 
take it as a bad allegory.” 

Many women fear, though, that the 
sensational coverage will obscure the fact 
that sexual harassment is a serious matter. 
While an increasing. number of Japanese 


Physician as male chauvinist: a trendy subject 
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women work, many men still regard female 
employees as decorative fixtures and are 
quick to ask them if they are married or to | 
compliment them on their appearance 
rather than their work. | 
Journalists, more than 90% of whom аге 
men in Japan, are no exception. Says Shigeo 
Saito, a former reporter and the author of 
books on social issues: "Sexual harassment 
takes place when men don't accept women 
as independent people who have a right to 
work. That view is shared by the reporters 
who are writing about the subject." Miiko 
Kodama, an expert on the Japanese media, 
laments that the racy nature of the maga- 
zine stories is detrimental to men as well as 
women. Says Kodama: “Men with good 
sense don't go around touching women, but | 
the reports suggest that all men are like ani- 
mals and look at women that way.” 


© ome of the stories stir paranoia by 
warning men that women will conjure 
up sexual-harassment charges for their own 
advantage. Says the Shukan Post: “Men 
should consider a reverse seku /tara of keep- 
ing an absolute distance from nasty women 
to protect themselves." Mizuho Fukushima, 
a lawyer and member of a citizens’ group 
fighting against sexual harassment in the 
workplace, thinks the stories show 
that men are frightened at the 
prospect of women speaking up. 
Says she: “Now that we're saying, 
‘We don't like to listen to you tell 
dirty stories’ and are filing law- 
suits, men are petrified. It's as if a 
dog suddenly talked back." 

Most women believe that in- 
stilling a little fear in men isa good 
remedy for ignorance. Yumiko 
lida, a reporter for the Kyodo 
News Service, says when men start 
their customary screenings of por- 
nographic videos on the next com- 
pany trip, she will be able to say, 
“Tm going to tell the weekly mag- 
azines about this.’ " 
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VACLAV HAVEL, master of absurdist 
theater, philosopher of rebellion and 
veteran of Czechoslovakia's best 
prisons, becomes its head of state 


BY WILLIAM A. HENRY III 
A few months after the 1968 Soviet invasion ended 


the Prague Spring of intellectual freedom in his 

homeland, Czech playwright Václav Havel joined 
many of his countrymen lining up at the U.S. embassy in 
quest ofa visa. Like most of those in the queue, he had some- 
thing to flee from: the hard-line new government wanted 
him out and had banned his works from production or publi- 
cation. Unlike most of the others, Havel had someplace to 
o: three of his plays had won acclaim in the West, and he 
had been offered both a job at New York City's prestigious 
Public Theater anda foundation grant to underwrite him in 
the U.S. for a year. But when a friend in the queue asked 
Havel if he really intended to leave, he said, *No, I don't 
think so. I think things will get very interesting here." 

Interesting the past two decades have been. Also turbu- 
lent, irritating, at times humiliating and occasionally fright- 
ening. As one of a handful of prominent Prague intellectu- 
als who chose neither to flee nor to fall silent but to fight 
back, Havel was jailed three times for a total of almost five 
years on the flimsiest of charges. One four-month stretch 
was served in a cell 12 ft. by 7 ft., which he shared with a 
burglar. À second imprisonment ended when he nearly 
died of pneumonia that was neglected, perhaps deliberate- 
ly, by prison doctors. His last internment, four months of a 
scheduled eight, was in 1989 for participating in a flower- 
laying ceremony in memory of a student who set himself 
afire to protest the 1968 invasion. 

When nominally free, Havel endured nonstop surveil- 
lance; friends who came to visit were sometimes turned 
away and harassed for the attempt. His homes and car were 
repeatedly and imaginatively vandalized, doubtless by ever 
present security forces; repair workers whom he hired were 
threatened with police reprisals. The country cottage 
where he celebrated his 40th birthday was officially or- 
dered vacated, one day later, as unfit for human habitation. 
Havel was never physically tortured, although on at least 
one occasion a policeman threatened, “Today you're going 
to get so beat up that you'll have your trousers full." 

Through it all, Havel kept writing, kept publishing, kept 


Profile 


denouncing the communist system as a Prag mio: d 
lies, no less corrupting for being universally recognizeq 


lies. He spurned every chance to redeem his fortunes byte. | 
cantation or silence. When the system made him suffer, his 


suffering became the subject of his art. Forced for a time to 
work stacking empty beer barrels, he turned even that into 
two brief satires. Although the obvious villains in his writ, 
ings were communist leaders, whom he sometimes de. 
nounced by name, his ultimate targets were fellow Citizens 
whose crime lay in getting along by going along. His Moral 
courage was accompanied, as is often the case with self-se. 
lected martyrs, by flashes of stiff-necked arrogance. He 
seemed to mirror himself in the descriptive name of his 
most autobiographical character, Nettle, pricking the com. 
placency of what he saw as a materialistic nation. 

Zealous idealists rarely get a chance to lead, and when 
they do, they rarely show much aptitude for the give-and. 
take of politics, the careful timing, the restraint. Yet in an 
irony more exquisite than any he ever envisioned for the 
stage, Vaclav Havel became not only the conscience but 
also the commonsense leader of the mass movement that 
led to Czechoslovakia's orderly ouster of its communist 
leaders. Having inspired fellow citizens by his rhetoric and 
unrelenting example, he heard them demand that he take 
over as head of state. That was not for him, he said. He was 
a writer. In fact, his work so depended on being an outsider 
that he joked about asking the new government to put him 
back in jail two days a week. But the more he denied inter- 
est in the presidency, the more insistently his fellow citizem 
marched and sloganeered on his behalf. 

Last Thursday the Parliament amended the presiden- 
tial oath of office to eliminate the customary pledge of loy- 
alty to socialism, a vow that the nonsocialist Havel likely 
would have refused to take. In the same session, Parlia- 
ment honored Havel’s determination to have “close by my 
side" another revered ghost from 1968. Alexander Dub- 
cek, the former leader who launched the Prague Spring, 
was restored to a post of power, after two decades of inter- 
nal exile, by being elected the legislature's new presiding 
officer. The stately transition was completed on Friday, 
when Prime Minister Marian Calfa, whose Communist 
Party colleagues so long denounced Havel as a slanderer of 
the state, praised him as “a man who is faithful to his be- 
liefs despite persecution." After Havel was unanimously 
elected, he emerged to tell supporters, “I will not disap- 
point you, but will lead this country to free elections. This 
must happen in a decent and peaceful way so the clean face 
of our revolution is not sullied. It is a task for us all." 

Havel insists he will serve only until elections for a neW 
Parliament are held, probably in June. Like the political 
figure he is increasingly compared to, Poland's Lech Wû’ 
lesa, he seems to prefer being kingmaker to being king. But 
in the brave new world of Eastern Europe, all axioms have 
been reduced to theorems and all vows rendered interim: 
Many Czechs think Havel will seek a more permanent role 


in politics, a pursuit he seems to love—at least for this | 


heady period of symbolizing freedom and basking 2 


praise, before the hard task of transition sets in. He 4% | 


knowledges that he does not know much about the intric: 


cies of international economics or the Warsaw Pact, 41" | 


some skeptics see him as susceptible to manipulation by 
other leaders of the Civic Forum revolutionary movemen": 
But in times of philosophical upheaval, Plato may hav? 
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been right: the philosopher makes the best king. Havel has 
written acutely about the psychological and metaphysical 
impact of the communist years and about how the change 
to a free, capitalist society requires the restoration of a 
sense of individual responsibility. Without that lesson’s be- 
ing learned, details of governance will not matter. 
As an artist, Havel has always been a political prophet, 
prone to jeremiads. In Largo Desolato, the hero faces un- 
specified tortures, which he can avert if he changes his 
name and declares himself not to be the author of his 
works. Although he ultimately says no, he wavers for a mo- 
ment, and that is enough to satisfy the state. In Temptation, 
Havel retells the Faust myth in terms of the ego-driven dis- 
tortions of truth committed by his compatriots. In the es- 
say The Power of the Powerless, he lambastes an archetypal 
grocer who places a poster saying WORKERS OF THE 
WORLD UNITE in his shopwindow to prove himself ortho- 
dox and ensure his comfort. Dissecting the web of hypoc- 
risies and self-deceptions that formed the social fabric of 
communist life, Havel argues for “living within the truth.” 
He writes, “You do not become a ‘dissident’ just because 
you decide one day to take up this most unusual career. You 
are thrown into it by your personal sense 
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wright of diminution and despair whose death was an 
nounced last week. Havel considered himself a disciple or 
Beckett's, although his work rarely shared the older writ. 
ers paralyzing hopelessness, and Beckett returned the 
compliment: his 1984 one-act Catastrophe, portraying the 
inquisition of a dissident, was an explicit tribute. 

Havel's English-language reputation was secured with 
his second play, The Memorandum, in which a society’s 
leaders imposed an artificial language, incomprehensible 
to everyone but nonetheless required for all transactions, It 
debuted in Prague in 1965 and reached the U.S. in May 
1968 in an award-winning production by Joseph Papp’s 
prestigious Public Theater in New York City. Havel at. 
tended the premiere. Three months later, Soviet tanks 
rolled through the streets of Prague. The political and ar- 
tistic blossoming withered and died. The bureaucrats Ha- 
vel had mocked were firmly back in charge. 

He was soon out of a job at Balustrade. Although he 
continued to write for publication or production in the 
West, his public role in Prague shifted to politics. He be- 
came a principal organizer of Charter 77, a human rights 
organization designed to compel Czechoslovakia to honor 
the commitments in existing treaties 


of responsibility, combined with a com- and its own constitution. As Havel ar- 
plex set of external circumstances. You “i will not gued, “If an outside observer who knew 
are cast out of the existing structures А „ nothing at all about life in Czechoslova- 
and placed in a position of conflict with disappoint you, kia were to study only its laws, he or she 
аашаа озш ШОШКА Ше ШӘ LUI what we were complaining 
, © о 
an enemy of society." country to free about." Havel was first jailed in 1977. 
f 1, 53, actually я = By August 1978, he was "free" under 
of m г d Penes MNT elections in a pues SN behind a тга that 
proud нк os decent and Ds E EDEN Wr 
e was singled out for his outspoken avel asked police what offense he was 
politics and insurrectionist art, he was peaceful way so charged with, he reported in Technical 
subjected to discrimination because he 1 1 Notes on My House-Arrest, he “was only 
was born to wealth. His father was a our revolution IS told that they had no instructions to 
real estate developer. An even richer not sullied. pass such information on to me.” 
uncle owned hotels and the Barrandov 


|... 


Even at low ebb, Havel was protect- 


movie studios, which remain the center 
of Czechoslovak filmmaking. One of his English-language 
translators, Czech émigré Vera Blackwell, has said, “If 
Czechoslovakia had remained primarily a capitalist soci- 
ety, Vaclav Havel would be just about the richest man in 
the country." Instead, by the time Havel was a teenager, 
the communists had dispossessed the family. More painful 
still, Stalinist rules barred youths of upper-class descent 
from full-time education beyond early adolescence. Un- 
daunted, Havel took a menial job in a chemical laboratory 
and went to night school in an attempt to qualify for univer- 
sity study, but his application was rejected time and again. 
Intrigued by the theater, he signed on as a stagehand. 
Finally, talent won out over bureaucracy. Within a few 
years he worked his way up to literary manager of the The- 
ater on the Balustrade, Prague's principal showcase for the 
avant-garde. That made him a prominent part of the 
Prague Spring, which was not just a fleeting season but sev- 
eral years of increasing freedom, ferment and hope. Ha- 
vel's first script, The Garden Party, a surreal satire of com- 
munist pedanticism, was produced at home in 1963 and in 
at least seven other nations—in 18 separate theaters in 
West Germany. British critic Kenneth Tynan lauded the 
play as “absurdism with deep roots in contemporary anxi- 
eties.” The perspective in that and subsequent plays often 
reminded critics of Samuel Beckett, the Irish-born play- 


ed in some measure by his prominence 
abroad. Authorities made no effort to uproot him from the 
handsome granite apartment block built by his father and 
also tenanted by his brother, where Havel has room after 
room lined with books and videotapes, the elegance tem- 
pered by big beer-hall ashtrays, overflowing with butts, on 
seemingly every table. The car that the police most often 
vandalized was a white Mercedes. Although his manner is 
earthy and direct and his short, dumpy frame and mustache 
bring to mind a small, playful walrus, Havel still has a touch 
of the patrician. He is accustomed to center stage and rarely 
brooks disagreement, even from friends. His marriage has 
endured a quarter-century and produced one of the centu- 
rys most touching prison volumes, Letters to Olga, but 
friends say Havel can be as overbearing to her as to anyone 
else—which is very overbearing indeed. If Havel is the em- 
bodiment of moral rectitude to his nation, that is even more 
strongly the way he sees himself, His true passion is not for 
Possessions or power but for giving life a purpose. That is 
why the people of Czechoslovakia were able to do last week 
what the government never could: persuade him to move 
out of the flat built by his father, with its sweeping views of 
the Vitava River and the Hradcany castle complex, across 
the river into the castle itself. It is Prague’s presidential pal- 
ace, And itisnow, in an ега of electric change, the dissident’s 
home. —With reporting by William Mader/London 
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How Reporters Missed the War 


! BY STANLEY W. CLOUD 
] 


| hen Allied troops stormed the Nor- 
| mandy beaches in 1944, American 
‘correspondents and photographers were 
! on hand to tell the story. But two weeks 
! ago, when U.S. Marines and Rangers led 
the charge into Panama as part of Opera- 
'tion Just Cause, not a single journalist 
‘accompanied them. The Pentagon-sanc- 
‘tioned pool of reporters did not arrive on 
{һе scene until four hours after the 
fighting began, and they were unable 
to file their first dispatches until six 
hours after that. Worse, the initial 
| pool report shed almost no light on 
the confused military situation, lead- 
ing off with the hardly titanic news 
that the U.S. chargé d'affaires in 
| Panama, John Bushnell, was worried 
about the “mischief” that deposed 
dictator Manuel Noriega could 
cause. Complains pool member Ste- 
ven Komarow of the Associated 
Pres% “We kind of missed the story.” 
Responsibility for that failure lies 
with the military—particularly the 
Defense Department’s Southern 
Command—not with Komarow or 
hisseven colleagues in the pool. From 
the time the hastily summoned re- 
porters arrived at Andrews Air Force 
Base outside Washington on the 
night of the invasion until they re- 
turned from Panama four days later, 

| the Army kept them under such tight 
control that journalistic initiative was 


Captive audience: U.S. military officer briefing cor 


| On a tight leash, journalists assail the Pentagon’s pool system 


Acrimony between the press and the 
military is hardly new. Itexisted even during 
the fondly recalled days of World War II, 
when correspondents had to wear uniforms 
and submit to censorship, a practice the mil- 
itary abandoned in Viet Nam and has avoid- 
ed since. In response to criticism over the 
barring of reporters from the 1983 Grenada 
invasion, the Pentagon created a National 
Media Pool of rotating news organizations. 
The military not only decides when a pool 


respondents 


Pentagon spokesman Pete Williams 
blamed much of the difficulty with the 
Panama pool on “incompetence —his 
own and that of the Southern Command. 
The command's officers argued that lo- 
gistics and concern for the safety of jour- 
nalists made it impossible to permit pool 
members to get closer to the action. 

So far the pool system has been tested 
twice under combat conditions: during 
the Navy's 1987 Persian Gulf operation 
and this year in Panama. Retired Major 
General Winant Sidle, who headed the 
Pentagon commission that recommended 
the pool system, has been unimpressed 
with the results. “If you're going to let 
the media in," Sidle says, “you have to 


all but impossible. 

During their first, crucial day in 
Panama, the reporters were kept for several 
hours in a windowless room at Fort Clayton 
and treated to a tedious, history-laden 
briefing. Nor were things much better once 
the poolers were allowed into the sunlight. 
“To the extent we got any news at all," Ko- 
marow says, *it was pretty much by acci- 
dent." He notes, for example, that the pool 

| did witness looting in Panama City, but only 
when their military driver lost his way. Ex- 
posure to actual combat was also a matter of 

‘chance, as when Noriega forces attacked 
the Southern Command's headquarters, 
about 400 yards from the press center. 

"It was a Keystone Kops operation, es- 
pecially at first,” says Kevin Merida of the 
Dallas Morning News. “The military seemed 
to have no concept of what our role was. The 
whole first day was devoted to taking us to 
places where the,action was already over. It 

Was like forming a White House pool and 
? then showing them an empty hall and saying, 
| This is where the President spoke.’ " 


will be “activated” and “deactivated” but | 


also sets the ground rules for participation, 
including understandably strict limits on 
what information can be published before 
an operation begins. Moreover, it allows the 
local commands to exercise almost com- 
plete control over the movements of partici- 
pating reporters and photographers and 
acts as a traffic cop for the transmission of 
copy and the shipment of film and 
videotape. 

That is a price many experienced jour- 
nalists are willing to pay if it means getting 


into a place that would otherwise be closed | 
to them. “Bad as the pool operation was in | 


Panama,” says Carl Leubsdorf, Washing- 
ton bureau chief of the Dallas Morning 
News, “it was better than what we had in 
Grenada." Nonetheless, says Jonathan 
Wolman, Washington bureau chief for the 
Associated Press, “I don't like pools. I like 
open coverage. Our guy just sat around in a 
little room, feeling frustrated." 


*To the extent we got any news at all, it was pretty much by accident. " 


let them do something." Others think 
there may be no acceptable way of 
achieving that goal. “I just don't see a 
happy ending to this story," says a Navy 
public affairs specialist. Pools, he adds, 
“just don't work." 

They never will unless the mili- 
tary agrees to let reporters do their job. 
Even then, pools cannot substitute for 
hard-nosed, entrepreneurial reporting. 
Retired Admiral Joseph Metcalf, who led 
the Grenada task force, responded to 
complaints about the way the Panama 
pool was handled by huffing, “But what 
about the reporters who were already 
in Panama? They had plenty of indica- 
tion that something was happening. They 
could have found out days in advance. If 
they can't use their knuckleheads, it's 
their own damn fault." The admiral was 
being unduly harsh, but he had a 
point.  —With reporting by Bruce van Voorst/ 
Washington 
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His Holiness Maharishi Mahesh Yogi 


[4 ere is a very beautiful, 
unique, and unprecedented 
opportunity for every head 

of state. I invite the leaders of the world 

to examine this offer of alliance with natu- 
ral law in the light of the latest dis- 
coveries of modern physics—the discov- 
ery of the unified field of natural law. It 
is very easy for anyone with the slightest 
intelligence to understand that if the 
unified field could be accessible to any- 
one, nothing would be impossible for him. 
Through my Vedic Science and Technol- 
ogy—the science and technology of the 
unified field—any head of state can have 
easy access to the unified field and raise 
the administration of his government to be 
inperfect alliance with the administration 
of nature's government. —Maharishi 


Rise of Freedom 

The world is in the midst of a dramatic 
transformation from enmity to friendship. 
Hope and freedom are dawning in many 
countries; there is an upsurge of joyful- 
ness everywhere. 

This transition from fear and suffering 
to happiness and peace has resulted from 
the rise of coherence in world conscious- 
ness—the Maharishi Effect—created by 
millions of people practising the programmes 
of Maharishi’s Vedic Science and Tech- 
nology—Transcendental Meditation and the 
TM-Sidhi programme. 

‘The World Is My Family’ 

The main concern of government lead- 
ers has always been to safeguard their own 
boundaries. Now this national patriotism 
is expanding to become global patriotism. 
People everywhere are beginning to feel, 
‘The world is my family’. 

Unified Field of Natural Law 

At the basis of this rising positivity is 


‘the enlivenment of the unified field of 


law in world consciousness. 
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Maharishi Offers to Every Government 


ALLIANCE WITH 


NATURE’S GOVERNMENT 
through Maharishi’s Vedic Science 


to Create 
HEAVEN ON EARTH 


| The S 

disabl 

Application of the Unified Field of Natural Lay | °°", 

! Jonas 

Through quantum field theories, mod- fied field based approach has been йо begar 
em science has come to understand that mented by more than 430 scientific reseag| growtl 
all the laws of nature responsible for con- studies, conducted at over 160 reseaj| he has 
ducting all the activity in creation emerge institutions in 27 countries. i mal p 
from one basic unified field. From the This research has shown that even yp] tween 
unified field, nature governs the universe square root of one per cent of a popula; |. 19151 
in perfect order, and always in an evolu- practising Maharishi's Transcendent: eveni 
tionary direction. Meditation and TM-Sidhi programm ps 
Today, every government can have together in one place is sufficient to dri ne ic 
easy access to the unified field. By estab- matically reduce conflict, crime, and sic; 5 us 
lishing a coherence-creating group of ex- ness and strengthen positive, evolution huma 
perts in Maharishi's Vedic Science and trends throughout society. erowt 
Technology as an inseparable part of its Scientific research has further show horme 
administration, any government can make that Maharishi Ayur-Ved—the science cause 
an alliance with the government of nature. perfect health—offers the possibility ¢ the pe 
daver: 


Handling the Whole 
National Consciousness 


creating a disease-free society in even 
country. Already, programmes of Mahant 
Ayur-Ved and Transcendental Meditatie: 


The basic problem facing governments are being introduced in many countrit chemi 
is how to successfully integrate the including the USSR, Hungary, and Polar Bu 
innumerable trends and tendencies ISSN With this scientifically validated know eR 
Only by creating eire in th ei edge it is no longer necessary for posi 
government hope to satisfy all its people. садро ош living with poveli availa 

Group practice of Maharishi’s Tran- оле, ang ашасы, р, 
scendental Meditation and TM-Sidhi pro- Creating Heaven on Earth 17 


gramme enlivens the unified field and auto- 
matically increases coherence in collective 
consciousness, A fully integrated national 
consciousness enjoys alliance with the unified 
field. This brings the full support of the 
nourishing, evolutionary power of natural 
law to fulfil the desires of everyone. 


Life in Accord with Natural Law 


Nations have always been administer 
by man-made law. Now the technology 
available to use the skilled hand of паш 
to administer society. Any government V 
be perfect when the society is gover 
by national law and natural law b% 
simultaneously. Е 

The technology for perfect governme 
—unified field based administration 


of sho 


‘horme 


W 
that H 
in cas 
they s: 
abuse. 
profes 
Unive 


Any negative tendencies arising in socie : : j ti 
come from violation of the tee se uon poesia isha SNE ION eT sion 
When people violate natural law they create В E RON уеп id Thea 
stress, sickness, and suffering for them- leld in national consciousness andin ү ents 1 
selves and others. enable the government to govern W^ hormo 

The continual build-up of stress in col- same silent perfection with which , abnor 


lective consciousness breaks out in crime, 
conflicts, terrorism, and natural disasters. 
With the programmes of Maharishi’s Vedic 


government of nature governs the univ 
Any government can now create рео 
prosperity, and fulfilling progress ® а 


father 
made 
make 


Science and Technology, governments can life of its nation, and Heaven on Ea b. 1 
now educate their citizens to think and act the whole world family. New ` 
spontaneously from the level of the uni- Governments are invited to conta’ ter: “, 
Hed KOR al onay NOT al negasi Maharishi World Capital 101 o 
for both the individual and society. of the Age of Enlightenment ance, 

breast 


Scientifically Validated Benefits 
The effectiveness of Maharishi's uni- 


Maharishi Nagar 
UP 201 304, India 
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P C n 
| But HGH therapy is not an easy route to 


| | Ch t B T. il stardom in business or sports. The treat- 
NT A ance О е а ер ns usually runs from six to eight years, 
| 3 5 often requires daily injections and costs 
Growth hormone provides hope—and the potential for abuse about $20,000 à yee Сере, medii 
1ce | i d insurance will pay for HGH therapy if chil- 
! BY GEORGIA HARBISON stature will want to have therapy for it. dren have a hormone deficiency, but not 
| Social pressures fuel the desire to reach | just because they are extremely short. 
44 lot of kids used to say, ‘Ha, һа, shut | a greater height. Study after study has Children are not the only ones who 
| up, shrimp,’ " recalls Jonas Devlin. | found that taller people achieve more suc- | may want to take HGH. Adults also pro- 
Тһе Stratford, Conn., eighth-grader is not | cess in business and have an easier time so- | duce the hormone, which is believed to 
disabled or deformed; he is merely very | cially. Aware of this research, an author of | help the mature body maintain muscle 
L short. At 13, he is 4 ft. 7 in., or 6 in. shorter | how-to-succeed-in-business books who ! tone and burn off fat. According to a study 
ay than 9746 of the kids his age. But z reported last week in the New 
! Jonas has high hopes: since he : England Journal of Medicine, 
een dog| began therapy with human 5 HGH injections can in some cases 
fic Tesearg growth hormone three years ago, 5 help adults who have а deficien- 
0 reseaj| he has started to grow at a nor- 8 cy of the hormone to lose fat and 
i mal pace. The height gap be- > gain muscle. 
at even | tween him and his peers is no But doctors say such prelimi- 
populatic longer widening, and it may nary results do not justify indis- 
scendent eventually shrink. Jonas already criminate use of HGH. Already 
rogramn notices the difference: Now, be- the hormone has begun to ap- 
ent to P cause I'm growing faster, I don't pear on the black market. As 
4 get picked on as much." sports officials have cracked 
^ and S! HGH is a natural chemical in down on steroids, some athletes 
"olutio humans that helps promote have resorted to injecting HGH in 
growth. In the past, when the a foolhardy effort to build them- 
her show hormone was in short supply be- selves up. Unlike steroid abuse, 
science cause it had to be extracted from HGH use cannot be picked up in 
5510116 @ the pétuitary glands of human ca- routine drug tests. Experts warn, 
y in even davers, injections of HGH were however, that the hormone in- 
f Mahan; given only to treat children who jections may be dangerous. Re- 
Meditate had a serious deficiency of the searchers fear that high doses of 
V ra: chemical. ! нон taken over a long period of 
ind Polani But now that new genetic- time could produce such side ef- 
; ; engineering techniques have fects as joint-cartilage problems, 
ated knon made (he production of HGH diabetes, arthritis and heart 
гу for a possible. it is much more widely disease. 
th poveri available and more readily used. Doctors are concerned that 
Today thousands of youngsters the demand for growth hormone 
Earth like Jonas, who have normal hor- has exploded before they really 
Kr mone levels but a family history understand what it can do or 
{minister of shortness, are able to take the what its long-term effects are. 
chnolog)* ‘hormone. While HGH is a helpful treatment 
d of nati! While medical experts think for a deficiency of the hormone, 
mment™ that HGH therapy may be justified its benefits to non-HGH-deficient 
s govem in cases of extreme shortness, but short children are not yet 
| Тау bol they see a dangerous potential for Dr. Genel is helping Jonas Devlin reach new heights — — — — — well documented. Initial results 
abuse. Notes Dr. Myron Genel, “Now, because I’m growing faster, I don't get picked on as much.” from studies under way in the 
;overnm? Professor of pediatrics at Yale : U.S. and Europe are only mildly 
T ration? University School of Medicine: *The ques- | wanted his son to be taller asked Gertner | encouraging. A preliminary finding of an 
тош}? Поп of who should and who shouldn’t get | for help. Argued the author: “I'd rather my eight-year project headed by Dr. Melvin 
ng Ё ‘ft Browth-hormone therapy is а hornet's nest. | son be 5 ft. 10 and a graduate of N.Y.U.’s | Grumbach and Dr. Selna Kaplan at the 
the un ү The criteria are no longer clear." Many par- | business school than 5 ft. 6 and a Harvard University of California at San Francisco 
and he ents have been pressuring doctors to try | Business School graduate. These extra 4in. | suggests that while about a third of the 
In with { hormone therapy on children who are not | in height make much more difference in | treated children grew faster through ado- 
which 4 abnormally short. One physician recalls a | terms of success in a business career than | lescence than they would have without the 
he unive" father who asked if his tall son could be | any paper qualifications you have." | hormone, in the end they added only about 
reate Pê made even taller so he would be sure to | Gertner refused to put the author's son on | 1% in. to their predicted adult height. 
ress i make the Notre Dame football team. Says | HGH therapy, but some physicians may be Yet for many unhappy kids who suffer 


n Earth" Dr. Joseph Gertner, program director of | more receptive to parental demands. Says | from extreme shortness, the prospect of 
the Pediatric Clinical Research Center at | Dr. Douglas Frasier, president of the Law- | even a couple more inches seems worth the 

| New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Cen- | son Wilkins Pediatric Endocrine Society: trouble. Jonas Devlin has no dreams of be- 

conta ter: “As people realize that they have con- “There’s a lot of heightism in our society. | ing a Larry Bird or a Michael Jordan. His 
ital trol over certain aspects of their appear- And there's a sense that if you're not tall goal is considerably more modest: “Twould 
ment ance, as with orthodontia, nose jobs and enough, somebody ought to be helping you | like to be tall enough so that when I sit, my 


breast jobs, those people concerned about 


get taller." 


| feet will reach the floor.” a 
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Blockbusters of an 
Inventive Showman 


BY ROBERT HUGHES 


ires, floods, volcanoes, crags, water- 
F roaring or expectantly hushed 

seas—this imagery of nature as spec- 
tacle, the romantic sublime, has never gone 
out of style in America, though it migrated 
to the movies in the 20th century. In the 
19th, however, it was still firmly ensconced 
in painting, and at its zenith—the 1850s and 
1860s—itsstar was Frederic Edwin Church, 
whose admirers compared him (for various 
reasons) with Lord Byron, Balboa and 
J.M.W. Turner. When Church showed a 
single landscape, Americans would turn out 
toseeitinthe kind of droves that require the 
pull of a whole retrospective today. In 1859 
he made $3,000 in three weeks—at 25e a 
ticket —by displaying Heart of the Andes, his 
enormous image of mountains, gorge, val- 
ley, river and jungle, in a studio on Tenth 
Street in New York City. 

No previous American artist had 
touched both highbrow and middlebrow in 
this way, and few would manage to do so 
later. Church was an inventive showman. 
Heart of the Andes, more than 5 ft. by 9 ft., 
went on view in a trompe l'oeil architectur- 
al frame built, literally, like a picture win- 
dow, so that one sat down on a bench and 
had the illusion of gazing from a Victorian 
living room into sublimity, complete with 
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American master Frederic Edwin Church's spectacular 
19th century landscapes were the CinemaScope of his age 


palms, parrots and Andean campesinos 
adoring a cross. If his other paintings pre- 
figured CinemaScope, this one was the an- 
cestor of the big-screen home VCR. 

Set in a mock-up of this Pharaonic 
piece of now lost joinery, Heart of the An- 
des is at the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington through March 18, along with 
48 other paintings by Church. Most of his 
single-image blockbusters are also there, 
including his series on Cotopaxi in Ecua- 
dor; The Icebergs, 1861; and the picture 
that made him the most famous artist in 
America and amazed even John Ruskin— 
the stupendous view of Niagara Falls from 
the Canadian side, the green glass water 
sliding faster and faster toward the edge 
and into the clouds of white vapor. 

Finely curated by Franklin Kelly, this is 
the first full-dress Church exhibition in 25 
years, and it gives us the man whole: his po- 
etic eye, his formidable ability to marshal 
vast quantities of visual data, his passion 
for botany and geology—and his flashes of 
provincial vulgarity too, his shameless 
playing to the gallery. If one wants to un- 
derstand the 19th century appetite for pic- 
torial mastery as a metaphor of the con- 
quest of “untrammeled” nature, this is the 
show to start with. 

Born in Connecticut in 1826, Church 
had the good luck to be taken on as a stu- 


HEART OF THE ANDES, 1859 


dent by Thomas Cole, whose slightly stilt and 
allegorical landscapes had made him of r 
most famous American artist of the 184 Ru: 
Like Cole, he painted scenes along! 
Hudson River and іп the Catskills, in wot 
manner much indebted to Claude Lorra fact 
peaceful arcadian vistas with the silver gl ёге 
of lakes under evening skies. Church'své Рах 
diction to his dead master, To the Memon the 
Cole, 1848, with its rose-wreathed cros terl 
a mountainside between two emblem! 
the tree stump (death) and the evergitt 
€ (posthumous fame)— ca" . 
the Claudean stereotype Ё L^ 
America. The billows of P °° 
and white cloud on its far W pa 
zon predict the grand €^, 
that Church’s later work W? y 
seek as it moved from Cla g5 
a closer model, Turner. усо 
Church adored Turner Hu 
greatest theatrician 0 | por 
scape who ever lived, with out 
cloud arches and burning!“ yo], 
parencies, his glooms an^ | the 
of color. Church had seen? nat 
Turners, which had foun’ wer 
way to America by thems" Spe 
also much influenced DA nae 
vast apocalyptic paint pyr 
John Martin, The Great byt 
His Wrath and The Last J pro 
ment, shown'in New Үог tha 
after they were painted I bat 
1850s. Church wanted ©) —7 
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htly stil and to instruct, to absorb the “Holy Book” 
е him t of nature along with the Holy Writ of John 
the 184 Ruskin's writings. 
along ! Turner had been to the Alps. Church 
skills, in Would go to South America. He made, in 
le Lorra fact, two trips, in 1853 and 1857, and discov- 
silvers! ered his great motif, the volcano of Coto- 
ich's Paxi. He painted it dozens of times, and in 
Memon the end the effort of grappling with the ut- 
„d cros! erly unfamiliar landscape of the Andes 
»mblem forced him to maturity as a painter. By 1866, 
averê when he set down the glittering double-arc 
— car Tainbow that spans from bare mountain to 
otype it jungle in Rainy Season in the Tropics, he had 
ws of pl attained a rhetorical grandeur of painted 
ts far hd space that was all his own. 
ind effe Church's desire to go south was sparked 
k wo by his reading the German explorer and nat- 
ET uralist Alexander von Humboldt (1769- 
D 1859), who had traveled in Central and 
195. ni South America at the turn of the century. 
Turne у Humboldt was not only a scientist but a great 
vith popularizer. As Stephen Jay Gould points 
d, \ ш; Qut inanexcellent catalog essay, the first two 
ning „ Volumes of his work Cosmos were seen by 
215 a1 their 19th century public as the last word on 
j seent nature and its origins. Humboldt’s ideas 
fount ^ were what Charles Darwin’s On the Origin of 
hen; К, Species overthrew. For Humboldt, like Lin- 
ced PJ naeus before him, saw the natural world asa 
ainti? pyramid of unity, “one great whole animated 
rea by the breath of life" —cooperative within its 
Last P pr odigious variety, with more room for God 
, York than allowed by Darwin's harsher scheme of 
nted l^ battle and chance variation. The artist must 


NIAGARA, 1857 
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see like a scientist; the scientist, alert to the 
lessons of the sublime, like an artist. 

Our own century abounds in attempted 
marriages between science and art, but 
none of them have had the intensity and 
completeness with which Church absorbed 
Humboldt ideas, acted on them and gave 
them pictorial form. In a sense he did in- 
deed become, as the New York Times an- 
nounced in 1863, “the artistic Humboldt of 
the New World," come to fulfill Hum- 
boldt's prophecy that “landscape painting 
will flourish with a new and hitherto un- 
known brilliancy when artists ... shall be 
enabled, in the interior of continents, in the 
humid valleys of the tropical world, to seize 
with genuine freshness .. . on the true im- 
age of the varied forms of nature." 


T here is not a made-up leaf or an orni- 
thologically unidentifiable bird in 
Church's South American paintings; 
though they were all done back in his New 
York studio; every hair on the tiny llamas 
looks right. Yet those who thought 
Church’s paintings of Cotopaxi were faith- 
ful to the primal scene of nature were 
wrong. They were more than faithful: they 
were, so to speak, ecstatic. Nobody could 
call the view of Cotopaxi dull, but when 
Church saw it in 1853, it completely lacked 
the palms, writhing creepers, streams and 
waterfalls he would later give it. “The big | 
mountain,” he wrote to a friend, “grimly se- 
cludes itself in an immense circle of volca- | 
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nic and comparatively barren country.” 
The nearest palms were a hundred miles 
away. But without foreground vegetation, 
there was no hope of making the volcano 
look like a painting—bringing it into the 
scheme:of heroic Claudean and Turneres- 
que landscape, the motif framed by arches 
of trees or cliffs in the foreground, with pic- 
torial incidents unrolling back in space to- 
ward the distant peak. So, like all landscape 
painters, he "improved." 

The vistas were highly edited pastiches, 
ecological anthologies. But this enhanced 
their power for the 19th century viewer, 
who wanted epitomes of nature, filled with 
moral messages. These Church supplied in 
abundance. He never actually saw his vol- 
cano erupt—it did so on Sept. 13, 1853, 
three days after he left the area—but when 
he painted Coropaxi in 1862 in full erup- 
tion, he could not have left much doubt that 
this scene also held a lesson for an America 
plunged into hatred and despair by the Civ- 
il War. The morning sun rises through the 
plume of smoke and ash, irresistibly, its 
disk made lurid but not extinguished by the 
subterranean fires, its light mirrored in a 
tranquil lake. Catastrophe will not wipe out 
nature; in the foreground of the volcanic 
plain, new plants spring to life. This, as the 
art historian David C. Huntington once re- 
marked, is about as close as American 
painting in the Civil War period ever came 
to the Ваше Hymn of the Republic or the 
Gettysburg Address. a 
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Giving Birth “Astride of a Grave” 


| Samuel Beckett: 1906-1989 


BY WILLIAM A. HENRY 1 


T century has been consolidation — mul- 
tinationalized businesses, globalized poli- 
tics. homogenized cultures. Amid this bus- 
tling bigness and togetherness has been 
heard a persistent cry of smallnessand alone- 
| ness, a sense that comforting certainties are 
being stripped away and each individual left 
isolated with nameless terrors. deterioration 
and death. Painters and composers, philoso- 
phers and poets have struggled to express 
this sensibility by reducing their art forms to 
| the essential, scaling ambition down from 
the eternal to the minimal. Where once cre- 
ators held that truth was beauty, in these de- 
spondent works truth is achingly ugly, beauty 
| amirage of the memory. 

Many of the century's most imaginative 
artists, from Jackson Pollock to John Cage to 
Sartre to Camus. poured their beings into 
this exploration of nothingness. None did so 
more persistently and penetratingly 
than Samuel Beckett, the Irish-born 
writer whose death was revealed last 


wordless Buster Keaton film, Beck- 
ett distilled despair. 

His works were often funny—the 
two battered tramps of Godot might 
have been written for Laurel and 
Hardy and were in fact plaved by 
| Bert Lahr and Tom Ewell. Robin 
Williams and Steve Martin—but the 
humor intensified the sadness. In the 
play’s most vivid and haunting im- 
age, one character cries out about all 
mankind, “They give birth astride of 
a grave.” Beckett regarded himself 
as a sort of historian, a chronicler of 
misbegotten times. “I didn’t invent 
this buzzing confusion," he said. “It’s 
all around us, and. . .the only chance 
of renewal is to open our eyes and see 
the mess.” Yet he had nothing of the 
reformer, no impulse toward public 
life. He rarely granted interviews, 
| resolutely declined to discuss his 
works, rebuffed would-be biogra- 
phers by saying his life was "devoid of 
interest.” He even refused to show 
up to collect his 1969 Nobel Prize in 
literature—an award һе had lobbied —' — 
[the Swedish Academy лог to give 1 


he most evident social trend of the 20th | 


“This dust will not 


week in his adopted city, Paris, where к Н ۳ T 
for decades he lived in an apartment settle in Qui time. E 
overlooking the exercise yard of a And when it does NC. 
prison. In such plays as Waiting for some great roarin d 

| Godot, Endgame and Krapp's Last 5 е t ganing Е 

2 | Tape; in novels, including Molloy, machine will come 

Malone Dies and The Unnamable; in and whirl it all 
verse and essays and the script for a sky-high again." 


him. Characteristically, his death on Dec. 22 
was kept secret until after a private funeral 
four days later. 

Born on a disputed date in spring 1906, 
Beckett claimed to remember being a fetus 
in the womb, a place he recalled not as a ha- 
venbutasa dark ocean of agony. The son of a 
surveyor and a nurse. he had a conventional 
Dublin Protestant upbringing. studied clas- 
sics in high school and romance languages at 
Trinity College. At 21 he went to Paris and 
fell in with literary expatriates including 
James Joyce, who became a friend and an in- 
spiration—although, as Beckett noted, 
Joyce tended toward omniscience and omni- 
presence in his narrative voice, “whereas I 
work with impotence and ignorance.” Three 
years later Beckett returned to Dublin, but 
he soon grew disenchanted with the conser- 
vatism of Irish life and, yearning for the Con- 
tinental avant-garde, emigrated in 1932. 

When Paris was invaded by the Nazis, 
Beckett and his future wife fled to the south 


—ALL THAT FALL, 1957 


of France, hiding by day and journeying y 
night. That harrowing experience, especiali 
the footsore conversation along the wall 
probably inspired the futile wandering į 
Godot, according to its first Broadway dire. T 
tor, Alan Schneider. ў 

An even deeper real-life influence | cs 
Beckett’s work, scholars have 5| Fn 

; a d Suggested: 

came in 1938. As Beckett walked along a Pa, 
is street, a panhandler stabbed him in th, 
chest, perforating a lung and narrowly mis | By, 
ing his heart. When Beckett later asked wh DA 
the attack happened, the assailant replied,“ F 
don't know, sir." That glimpse of the randon 
perils of existence may have confirme tho! 
Beckett’s dark vision but did not initiate j| abo 
His novel Murphy, published the same yea] Bur 
depicts a destitute Irishman, living in Lon mal 
don, who daydreams away his days in a rock 198 
ing chair until a gas plant explodes an} ma! 
shreds him. At his instruction, his ashes ац 27: 
flushed down the toilet of Dublin's АБЫ SP& 
Theater. | qua 

Through the '40s, Beckett kept writing clai 
shifting, for reasons he never explained, WO 
from English to French as the language i| 
which he created. He remained obscure unt} 
a spectacular burst from 1951 to 1953,i| 
which Godot and three novels appearedt 
acclaim. The plays Endgami 
Krapp's Last Tape and Happy Ра 
followed by 1960. Thereafter h 
produced fewer and fewer, short | 
and shorter, bleaker and bleak 
pieces but never quite lapsed inl) 
the ultimate despair of artistic f 
lence. His last work, Stirrings Still) 
fiction of less than 2,000 words, wi) 
published in March 1989 in апе 210 
tion limited to 200 copies. | FRE 

Beckett's images have tran| T 
fixed countless theatergoers, \ ripe 
watched the tramps in Godot w aby 
for a savior who never comes | 5 

: ; n 

heard the old man in Krapp's La} pick 
Tape review recorded fragments!) Sinc 
his life as he murmurs, over 4!) me 
over, “Spool,” or shared the hi} ber 
lessness of the elderly couple | win, 
Endgame as they face the end ОШ own 
world while encased in trash ©") Ма 
Beyond his own art, Beck leas 
shaped the vision of countless) mak 
ers. They emulated, if Pê mos 
equaled, his simplicity of me") cent 
philosophical daring and ability | 
engage vast ideas in tiny trickles) vest 
closely guarded language. ADU! desr 
all, Beckett's life and work ta] thre 
others the lesson he said he 16800) crop 
from Joyce: the meaning of art" han 
integrity. His vision never ye 00 275 
Even on a sunny day in Londo") pagi 
he strolled through a park 0 | 224 
dent pleasure, when à friend | eno 
marked that it was a day that M 076 
one glad to be alive, Beckett tU crea 
and said, “I wouldn't go that fat 
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Fitting Finale 
To the Decade 


France's grape harvest of '89 


promises memorable wines 


BY CHRISTOPHER REDMAN PARIS 


rench winemakers are beaming from 
F ear to ear. Blame it on the wine. Al- 
though tastings next spring will tell more 
about the 1989 vintage, cellar masters from 
Burgundy to Bordeaux sense they have the 
makings of a remarkable bounty. If so, the 
1989 vintage will cap what has been for 
many the most successful decade in memo- 
ry. After the boom-and-bust "70s, when 
speculation caused prices to yo-yo and 
quality to waver, French wines have re- 
claimed their role as benchmark for the 
world's winemakers. “We had textbook 
growing conditions," says Jean Michel 
Cazes, owner of Cháteau Lynch-Bages, a 
classified grand cru in the Médoc region. 
“If we do.our work correctly, we'll make 
some great wines this year." 

Modern winemaking techniques have 
contributed to the quality growths of the 
'80s, but France's own natural advantages 
in viticulture have been compounded by a 
decade of largely benevolent weather. This 
year a mild spring produced an early and 
successful flowering of the vines from the 
banks of the Loire to the slopes of Alsace 
and from the rolling chalklands of Cham- 
pagne to the famous cháteaus of the Mé- 
doc. Then came a long, dry summer that al- 
lowed the grapes to gather strength and 
ripen quickly for an early harvest, thus 
avoiding the rot and dilution often brought 
on by September rain. In Bordeaux, grape 
picking started in August for the first time 
Since 1893; most Médoc wines were fer- 
menting safely before the end of Septem- 
ber. Says Bernard Ginestet, 
wine authority and former 
owner of the fabled Chateau 
Margaux: *For Bordeaux at 
least, the latest vintage will 
make the '80s one of the 
Most glorious decades of the 
century." 

In Champagne the har- 
Vest was likewise magnifique, 
despite spring frosts that 
threatened a quarter of the 
Crop. In due course the 1989 

arvest will produce some 
275 million bottles of cham- 
Pagne, compared with only 
224 million last year— 
enough to rebuild stocks and 
forestall Tunaway price in- 
creases, Producers in Reims 


Bordeaux stockedina 
distributor’s cellar 


Making the ’80s, a vintner says, “опе of the most glorious decades of the century.” 


and Epernay are already hailing 1989 as a 
vintage year. 

In Burgundy growers are not quite as 
euphoric, but they are prepared to declare 
that the '80s ended on a high note. “All the 
factors suggest it will be a great vintage,” 
says Philippe Senard, whose family-owned 
vineyards in Aloxe-Corton produce top- 
rated reds. “But talk of a vintage of the 
century is premature.” At last month’s auc- 
tion of 1989 wines from the Hospices de 
Beaune, the famous charitable hospital 
that since medieval times has been en- 
dowed with vineyards, red wine prices ad- 
vanced a sturdy 13% over last year. The 
price of whites, however, which are in short 
supply because of growing world demand 
for the Chardonnays of Burgundy in par- 
ticular, shot up 96.4%. 

Nobody is expecting the Beaune auc- 
tion to set the pace for all French-wine 
prices. “It is a charity event,” 
says Michael Aaron, presi- 
dent of a leading U.S. wine 
merchant, Sherry-Lehmann. 
Still, prices show signs of 
taking off in a way not seen 
since the go-go '70s. The 
U.S. market, though less im- 
portant than it was ten years 
ago, will play a key role. Cal- 
ifornia’s winemakers contin- 


VHIDAS—NOSNVONY 


д ЙӘ ue to expand their premium- | 


wine sales, but overall, 
American wine consump- 
tion is falling—down 556 in 
1988 alone. With the new 
U.S. requirement that wines 
carry a prominent health 
warning, there are fears that 
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further. French wine producers could then | 


face a double whammy if American pro- 
ducers sought to compensate for falling 
domestic sales by exporting to markets 
dominated by Gallic products. U.S. winer- 


ies, led by E&J Gallo, have launched ag- | 


gressive marketing campaigns in Britain, 

hoping to establish such a bridgehead. 
Other challenges are coming from with- 

in the European Community. Italy is fast 


catching up in the quality stakes, and the | 


best wines from Tuscany and Piedmont are 
now beating out top French wines in blind 
tastings. Says Angelo Gaja, leader of Italy's 
quality revolution and a producer of top- 
rated Barbaresco wines: “The Italian image 
for wine was at the bottom of the pyramid. 


Now we have wines at the top.” The same | 


applies in West Germany, where the 1989 
vintage has been declared "blessed" by the 
German Wine Institute, combining abun- 
dant quantity with high quality. 


hen they are not worried about rivals 

from abroad, French wine producers 
anxiously scan their vines for a more insid- 
ious threat: eutypiose, a parasitic fungus 
that now afflicts one-fifth of the vines in 
Bordeaux. The disease strikes in particu- 
lar at ten- to 20-year-old vines in their 
prime producing years. Eutypiose is pre- 
ventable but not curable once it has 
struck, and it can be many years before 
the symptoms show. The result is a time 
bomb ticking away in many of France’s 
vineyards that could cause untold dam- 
age in the coming years. All the more 
reason to value the impeccable vintage 
that nature appears to have bestowed in 
bountiful `89. — Reported by Cathy Booth/ 


the market could soften still | Rome and Paul A. Witteman/San Francisco 
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So please, don't close your eyes to facts like these: a 
Last year alone, several hundred turtles drowned in fishing nets — | ae 
off our coastal waters. = 
Many more died, from mistaking our carelessly thrown plastic j 
bags for the jelly fish they eat, and from other pollutants | 
in our seas. | M 
Most of the eggs laid on our beaches never even had 1 == 
a chance to hatch. | ME 
The fact is, in the 50's, close to 2,000 Giant Leatherback Turtles | Mc 
nested each year at Rantau Abang. A 
Last year, the number was down to 40. BY: 
| But if you haven't yet turned the page, if you're still with us, Tem 
| there IS hope. A 
| aw 
Y n || ü 
tant 
wor 
| AE: 
меу 
ant 


| $600,000 could stop the sea turtle from becoming yet (o 
| another statistic. daw 
l This year, in association with the respective state governments E: 
| and the Department of Fisheries, we at WWF Malaysia are | tim 
| launching our Save the Turtles Conservation Programme. disa 
i We hope to raise $600,000 over the next two years. Ehr 
F k ee 
This money will go directly to turtle floc 
conservation projects. In the | ate 
plans are a scientifically of | 
managed model tect 
turtle sanctuary, the 
e establishment ofa turtle « | ecst 
Я hatchery, the training of шс 
| personnel in tourist management and the drawing ир of a long term АШ 
| sea turtle conservation masterplan. à nis 
| Four species of sea turtles nest оп Malaysian shores. The Giant the 
| Leatherback, Green, Ridley and Hawksbill. All are listed as highly | wou 
b endangered in the IUCN (International Union for Conservation of ety 
| Nature & Natural Resources) Red Data Book. Nat 
This means they have little chance of survival unless each of us аге em 
| prepared to help. Opt 
| Won't you help? pab 
| All donations to WWF are tax deductible and any amount you care e1 
| to give will be most appreciated. Ше 
| Asa small thank you, we will also be giving away a Save the Turtle boo 
| campaign car sticker to donors of $25 and above. gua 
| Donors of $50 and above will receive a specially designed turtle T-shirt. — | Sell 
| While donors of $100 and above will receive both a campaign car that 
sticker and a turtle T-shirt plus a Certificate of Appreciation signed by the 
í WWE President Tan Sri Khir Johari. thre 
| Please help. Together, we can turn the statistics around. BS 
n 
| Gg ask 
| Please make your donation in favour of WWF i 
| Malaysia and send it to: faci 
| reve 
j o ALD д who 
| Y.B. Tan Sri Khir Johari Wor 
| The President WWF Malaysia fere 
L 10th Floor, Wisma Damansara, 3 
I P.O. Box 10769, | of c 
| 50724 Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. , j and 
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Books 


Millennial Megababble 


MEGATRENDS 2000 by John Naisbitt and Patricia Aburdene 


| Morrow; 384 pages, $21.95 


BY STEFAN KANFER 


s the first millennium approached, a 
French monk named Markulf sounded 
a warning: "Mundi terminum ruinis crescen- 


| tibus appropinquantem indicia certa manifes- 


tant"—Clear signs announce the end of the 
world; the ruins multiply. The theologian 
Thietmar of Merseburg, on the other hand, 
viewed the chalice as half full: “The thou- 
sandth year since the salvific birth," he 
thought, was surely the time of *a radiant 
dawn... over the world.” 

The second millennium nears, and this 


disagree. Apocalyptists like Paul 
Ehrlich and the Club of Rome fore- 
see an overpopulated globe, 
flooded with garbage and asphyxi- 
| ated by fluorocarbons. The oracles 
of optimism predict salvation by 
technology on a planet of plenty. 
Foremost of the 21st century 
ecstagics are John Naisbitt and Pa- 
tricia Aburdene, a husband-and- 
wife team. His previous best seller, 
Megatrends, was a smooth amalgam 
of insight, conjecture and jargon. In 
the '80s, he predicted, the U.S. 
would move from “Industrial Soci- 
ety to Information Society, from 
National Economy to World Econ- 
omy, from Hierarchies to Network- 
ing, from Either/Or to Multiple 
Option." Naisbitt scored some pal- 
pable hits—and made some egre- 
gious errors. But readers were less 
interested in results than in the re- 
lentlessly affirmative message. The 
_ book sold 8 million copies in 28 lan- 
guages and stayed on U.S. best- 
Seller lists from 1982 to 1984. 
It does not take a wizard to see 
that Megatrends 2000 is destined for 
the same course. There have been 


| With a rallying cry beloved by high 


three printings before publication, 
and the authors’ message is still re- 
lentlessly upbeat. “We are often 
asked,” they write, *... why we do 
Not describe more of the problems 
facing humankind.” The answer is 
revealing: “We admire the activists 
Whose life’s work is to right the 
World's wrongs. Our mission is a dif- 
ferent one." Translation: in difficult 
times there are too many candidates 
_for the role of Cassandra. The рагі 
| Of cheerleader is just as lucrative, 
‚ and easier to play. 
Naisbitt and Aburdene begin 


school valedictorians: “We stand at the dawn 
of a new era.” The rest of the work rarely 
breaks that tone of confidence. No need for 
Americans to be concerned about the imbal- 
ance of trade, recession or unemployment. 
“There will be virtually no limits to growth 
... Everything that comes out of the ground 
will be in oversupply for the balance of this 
century and probably much longer.” So 
much for shortages of oil, tulips or gophers. 

Throughout the '80s, the moral back- 
slide has been an American obsession. But 
a panacea is at hand. The New Age will 
save the world: “We are rediscovering the 


BACK TO THE FUTURE, PART II 


Five years ago, John Naisbitt learned to ski, an appro- 
priate sport given the peaks and valleys he has experi- 
enced. Headed for a life as a Mormon missionary, he 
instead dropped out of high school and joined the 
Marines. After earning a degree at the University of 
Utah, he served as an assistant in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare (he was later 
accused of hyping himself on his résumé as “special 
assistant to President Johnson"). The downhill came 
later: he failed in'a business-consulting venture, was 
divorced, filed for bankruptcy and pleaded guilty to 
fraud for failing to list certain assets in his filing. Nais- 
bitt, 60, rebounded when he married Patricia Abur- 
dene and, in 1982, published his megaselling Mega- 
trends. Aburdene, 42, provided a New Age overlay to 
Naisbitt’s supersalesman's mentality. “We have to 
bring an end to our romance with technology and get 
in touch with the spiritual parts of ourselves,” she 
says. Some 80 times a year, they give seminars, sep- 
arately or together, to corporations, often charging 
$20,000 for an hour-long talk. “We give information 
as a form of entertainment," says Aburdene. “It’s part 
of a performance.” 
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emotional side of ourselves. Both channel- 
ing and speaking in tongues assert the va- 
lidity of the irrational.” And the profitabil- 
ity. With spreadsheet sincerity, the authors 
report that “theology aside, fundamental- 
ists and New Agers concur as consumers. 
Books, music, and videotapes are big sell- 
ers for both . . . It seems there is no end to 
this market." 

For Naisbitt and Aburdene, market is 
always the operative word. As proof of a 
resurgence in the arts, they report that 
"during the Renoir show at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, the museum shop 
sold $8.3 million worth of T shirts, sweat 
shirts, exhibition catalogs, posters, and ap- 
pointment calendars. At $2 apiece Renoir 
shopping bags grossed $100,000." There 
are no figures on how many visitors actual- 
ly looked at the paintings. 

Stateside, the authors can sometimes 
be plausible; once across the ocean, 
they veer directly into farce. The 
fashionable will soon be ordering 
their wardrobes in the Cyrillic al- 
phabet: *Yummies—young, up- 
wardly mobile Marxists—are 
emerging in the U.S.S.R. and East- 
ern Europe, imitating the clothes 
and music tastes of yuppies." As for 
international terrorism, travelers 
to the Middle East can loosen their 
seat belts: “Developing countries 
that succeed in preserving their cul- 
tures remain stronger and find it 
more difficult to justify striking out 
against the West." This intelligence 
should be a surprise to the Great 
Satan. 

Not every passage is eupeptic or 
naive. Naisbitt and Aburdene are 
right to question the findings of the 
pessimists: even scientists disagree 
about the consequences of the 
greenhouse effect. And the authors 
acknowledge, however briefly, the 
social plagues of crime, AIDS and 
substance abuse. But these are 
mere blemishes in their grand de- 
sign. “Our perspective,” they de- 
clare, “our market niche in the vast 
world of information, is to highlight 
some of the positive.” 

Alas, that highlight only bright- 
ens the route to the best-seller list. 
The path to the 21st century is 
deeper and far more tortuous than 
a market niche. A new era involves, 
among other things, hazardous ne- 
gotiations, forbearance, sacrifices 
and painstaking research. These 
have little importance in this mega- 
babble, largely dedicated to vali- 
dating the irrational. It is fueled by 
the notion that if readers shout 
good news often enough and loud 
enough, the resulting hot air will 
cause the whole world to rise. = 
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ISRAEL 


THE BOSS 
by Arye Avneri 
Tammuz; 380 pages; $18 


"a 


Unauthorized political bi- 
ographies are usually un- 
appreciated by their sub- 
jects. When Avraham 
Shapira, the former chair- 
man of the powerful Fi- 


nance Committee in the 
Israeli Knesset, found out 
— — he was to be the subject 
of such a book, he was so furious that he 
sued. But after more than a year of 
court battles, journalist Avneri’s unflat- 
tering portrait of one of Israel’s more 
controversial politicos has finally been 
published. 

The obese, white-bearded figure of 
Shapira is unmistakable in Israel. In addi- 
tion to having headed the influential 
parliamentary committee between 1984 
and 1988, he has been a leader of 
| the ultra-orthodox Agudat Yisrael Party, 
chairman of the Likud coalition and 
chairman of the advisory board of the 
Bank of Israel. Avneri charges that Sha- 
pira became a millionaire at the state’s 
expense and exploited some of Israel’s 
key leaders. 

Shapira vigorously denies these accu- 
sations, and the legal battle has been as 
| controversial as The Boss itself. First a 
Tel Aviv district court banned the book. 
But in October the Supreme Court re- 
versed the lower court's ruling in a deci- 
sion that has become a landmark in the 
ongoing Israeli debate over freedom of 
expression and the right of individuals to 
protect their reputations. = 


BRAZIL 


BRAZIL—REFORM OR CHAOS 
by Helio Jaguaribe and others 
Paz e Terra; 310 pages 


Misery loves company— 
and in Brazil it provides a 
readership too. Since its 
publication last February, 
this compendium of the 
country’s chronic econom- 
ic woes has been a fixture 
on nonfiction best-seller 
lists. Since 40% of the 140 
million Brazilians live in extreme poverty, 
the horrors the book recounts are myriad: 
28 million are illiterate; 7 million are 
homeless; more than half live without elec- 
tricity; 2 out of 3 do not have an adequate 
diet; and every minute a child under the 


| age of one dies of hunger, disease or as a 


It of foul sanitation. 


International Readings 


With stagflation dragging the country 
toward catastrophe, the book has become 
required reading for concerned Brazilians. 
But Jaguaribe and company do more than 
wring their collective hands over the im- 
pending chaos. They also propose some 
remedies: heavy government investment in 
education, health, housing and transporta- 
tion, a renegotiation of the $110 billion for- 
eign debt, a tax increase and an efficient 
system of tax collection. Brazil's news- 
magazine Veja called the authors’ conclu- 
sions “irrefutable.” Others have also given 
the book high marks. Still, a majority of Bra- 
zilians believe the country’s political lead- 
ers—including newly elected conservative 
President Fernando Collor de Mello—are 
unlikely to adopt the book’s proposals. m 


WEST GERMANY 


THE CLERGY: PSYCHOGRAM 
OF AN IDEAL 

by Eugen Drewermann 
Walter-Verlag AG; 900 pages; $49 


The Roman Catholic 
clergy, far from being a 
group of pious celibates, 
is made up of neurotic, 
insecure men who seek 
sanctuary and warmth in 
the fastness of the 
church. The author who 
argues this controversial 
thesis is no anticlerical outsider but a priest 
who teaches theology at Paderborn Uni- 
versity. Father Drewermann writes that 
the church provides its clergy no comfort; 
rather it is a cold basement where life is re- 
gimented and private friendships are ta- 
boo. Speech turns sterile and issues ab- 
stract. The capacity for emotional 
experience shrivels, and the priests be- 
come "sick people ог ће verge of mad- 
ness." If the church is to retain its rele- 
vance, he says, it must end its 
depersonalization of the clergy. He recom- 
mends that celibacy be optional and that 
chastity be considered a matter of tender- 
ness and discretion rather than mere 
abstinence. 

The book's first edition of 20,000 has sold 
out, and a second printing is reaching stores 
in West Germany, Austria and Switzerland. 
Conservative clergymen, not surprisingly, 
are chagrined. Drewermann's "language 


Drewermann 
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fascinates, but he leads astray, away from Je- 
sus andespecially from the church,” says An- 
dreas Laun, a theologian at the Philosophi- 
cal-Theological University of the Holy Cross 
near Vienna. Liberal critics hail the work's 
argument for openness and change. While 
others rely on sermonizing, wrote Thomas 
Seiterichinthe West German weekly Publik- 
Forum, Drewermann “brings the spiritually 
hungry back into the church.” " 


— —— Milestones 


MARRIED. Oscar de la Renta, 57, Couturig 
renowned for dramatic jewel-encrustę " 
gowns; and Annette Reed, 50, philanthto, 
pist; both for the second time; in La i 
mana, the Dominican Republic. | 


SETTLED. By Tom Bradley, 72, mayor of 
Los Angeles; a lawsuit filed by the city a, 
torney charging him with violating stat 
law by failing to report $160,000 of person,| 
al assets on disclosure forms; in Los Ange} 
les. The mayor was ordered to pay 520,00) 
from his own pocket to settle the suit (th; 
usual practice is to use campaign funds), 


RECOVERING. Rose Mofford, 67, beehive.) 
coiffed Democratic Governor of Arizona 
from gallbladder surgery; in Phoeniy) 
Mofford, who succeeded Governor Evar 
Mecham after he was impeached ani 
convicted in 1988, is expected to run fo: 
a full term this year, but has been unde! 
fire recently for commuting the sentence, 
of two convicted murderers (the convic 
tions were later voided by the state айо: 
ney general). | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


DIED. Ernest М. Dutch Morial, 60, fir 
black mayor of New Orleans, from 191 
to 1986; of a heart attack after an айай! 
of asthma brought on by 10° weather; ir 
New Orleans. A civil rights lawyer wh 
won suits to end segregation in the Cres 
cent City’s schools, taxis and airport 
Morial in 1967 became the first blad 
in Louisiana’s House of Representative: 
since Reconstruction. 


DIED. Billy Martin, 61, scrappy bantam мії 
helped lead the New York Yankees to fou 
World Series championships іп the 195 
as a hot hitting and fielding second bast 
man and in 1977 as a tactically shrew: 
manager; of injuries suffered when Ё 
pickup truck, driven by a friend who we 
charged with drunken driving, skidded 0 
an icy road; in Johnson City, N.Y. Notor 
‘ous for his barroom brawls, Martin We 
fired as Yankee helmsman four times! 
team owner George Steinbrenner, and Wë 
forced to resign once after remarkif 
about slugger Reggie Jackson and Stell, 
brenner, “Опе” a born liar, and the othe! 

convicted"—a reference to the 00% 

guilty plea for illegal contributions to Rid 
ard Nixon’s 1972 campaign. 


DIED. Thomas Blasingame, 91, believed! 
be the oldest working cowboy in Texas 
Goodnight, Texas. A bowlegged cowP” 
he started his career in 1916 at the JA 5 
tle Co. ranch for $30 a month and wom 
under the searing sun for the next seu 
decades. Blasingame was found lying: 
his back near a creek, his hands folded | 
his chest, his horse nearby—the %® 
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said in a newspaper interview last SUMMI — 


he wanted to die. 
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BY EMILY MITCHELL/Reported by Wendy Cole 


Hair Today... 


That wasn't the Grinch who stole 
aboard the Queen Mary on Christmas 
Eve and handed three mustachioed 
employees their pink slips. No, the 
killjoy was the Walt Disney Co., 
whose grooming code forbids facial 
hair. Two years ago, Disney took 
over the Queen, a popular tourist at- 
traction in Long Beach harbor, Calif. 
After the clean-shaven rule was im- 
posed last month, some 200 hirsute 
workers yielded to the policy, but 
veteran waiter REZA NAZERTEH- 
RANI, inset, refused—and lost his 
job. Says he: “I have a right to decide 
how to take care 
of my face." Perhaps 
even the firm's 
founder wouldn't 
have passed inspec- 
tion. Happy New 
Year, WALT DISNEY, 
you're fired. 


Three of a Kind 


As Kids in New Jersey, the sisters sang together 
during trips in the family car. Now thirty- 
something and nicely incorporated as the 
ROCHES, they still get ideas from one another. 
A hot conversation between Terre, right, and 
Maggie, center, about "antisex backlash in the 
'80s" wound up in their new album Speak. 
Suzzy jotted down the words (“If you are a sex- 
ist pig/ then I have got to dislike you/ for the 
rest of my life"), and all three wrote the music. 
There are two rules for close harmony. Says 
Terre: *We eat right and get enough sleep." 
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Caffeine Free 


“Гуе got an odd face. It looks 
different from different an- 
gles.” And that, explains 
BRIDGET FONDA, 25, is 
"good for an actress." So's 
her lineage. Though she's 
Henry's granddaughter, Pe- 
ters daughter and Jane's 
niece, a few years back there 
were 15 minutes of “pure hy- 
steria" over a cup of espresso 
as she wondered about a 
backup career. No need to 
worry: last week she received 
a Golden Globe nomination 
for Scandal; anew film, Strap- 
less, is due in March; and she's 
been shooting The Godfather 
(Part 3) in Rome. And keep- 
ing away from espresso. 


Slow Justice 


To serve or not to serve, 
that was the question. Fac- 
ing compulsory military 
duty in his native Italy sev- 
en years ago, STEFANO 
CASIRAGHI had an ex- 
Cuse: a genital tumor, 
which could cause impo- 
tence. By the time he and 
Monaco's PRINCESS 
CAROLINE had a second 
Child in 1986, however, 
Italian authorities were 
investigating the claim. 
Though he's now a Mone- 
Basque, Casiraghi, 29, is 
to stand trial in Milan on 
charges of lying to offi- 
cials. He and Caroline now 
have three children. 
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Roo-Mates 


Hawaii was never like 
this. In the Australian 
Outback for his latest film 
in what he calls “life 
after Magnum," TOM 
SELLECK first mastered 
the lariat, then had to las- 
so a kangaroo. He did 
both admirably. “No 
tricks,” he told director 
Simon Wincer. “No dou- 
bles. And a real kanga- 
roo.” In Quigley Down 
Under, Selleck plays a 
19th century rifleman 
who comes to the defense 
of the aborigine. Learning 
the ropes was easier than get- 
ting a grip on the language to 
converse with the aboriginal 
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extras on the set. After “Hel- 
lo" and *Where's the water 
hole?" Selleck was just about 
speechless. 
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Essay 
Eugene Mihaesco 


hades of detail had not yet been sketched in, but the picture's message was evi- 

dent. The boulder was Nicolae Ceausescu, and the people were trying to propel 
the monolith off a cliff. Staring at the unfinished illustration in New York City, a Ru- 
manian guest of the artist Eugene Mihaesco remarked, “I guess we have to push a lit- 
tle harder." That was a year and a half ago. The piece and others by Mihaesco, who 
was born in Bucharest, have since appeared in Universul, a U.S.-printed biweekly cir- 
culated underground in Ceausescu's kingdom. And Rumanians did push, with all 
their heart, all their soul, all their might. Last week Mihaesco drew a sequel, the boul- 
der smashed into pieces, which TIME set with the original to form a visual essay. 

For Mihaesco, the personal cost has been heavy. Ceausescu was enraged at the 
drawings. In early 1989 Mihaesco's 79-year-old father Nicolae, who lives in Bucha- 
rest, was sacked from his job, isolated from his friends and ordered to rein in his "se- 
ditious” son. “I’m crushed if you go on,” Nicolae told Eugene by telephone. “They 
will destroy me, destroy your mother.” Grasping for a solution, the artist screamed at 
his father—and the eavesdropping police—“Don’t tell me what to do. I disinherit 
you!” Children do not disinherit parents; this artist is crazy. Or so Mihaesco hoped 
the Securitate would think. Soon after, his father got his job back. But Nicolae Mi- 
haescu did not understand his son’s vehemence. They have not spoken since. a 
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days gone by, airline tickets were issued manually; a tedious, 

suming affair. Today, we've revolutionised the process. Our { 

J "IDuterised reservation and ticketing system is on a par with that of the 
"qPrld's leading airlines, allowing us to make your international reservations, 

Ди nfirmatioris and connections with just a keystroke. n | 

И tech tieketing by gracious, attentive counter Staff now ensures that all i 

j ur travel arrangements aré efficiently made in minimal time. y 
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sually the greatest logistical diffi- 
U culty that science journalists face 
is persuading busy scientists to make 
time for interviews. Reporting this 
week's cover on Antarctica, though, 
presented a slightly different chal- 
lenge: the lonely research teams who 
work there were more than happy to 
talk to a reporter, but the trick was to 
get to them. There are no commercial 
flights to the continent, and hitching a 
ride on a ship can take weeks. For as- 
sociate editor Michael Lemonick, 
months of planning paid off last De- 
cember, when he climbed aboard a 
military C-130 transport bound from 
New Zealand for McMurdo Station, a 
U.S. research base on Ross Island in 
Antarctica. 
Lemonick's ten-day visit to the 


starkly beautiful continent gave new meaning to the phrase work- 
ing round the clock. For one thing, the sun never sets there during 
the summer months, which in the southern hemisphere stretch 
from October to March. Says Lemonick: *At 3 a.m. it looked like 
high noon outside. I almost had to remind myself to sleep." Hop- 


Lemonick at the South Pole lastm 


From the Publisher 


onth 


^We arrived at 2 a.m. 


on a brilliantly sunny night." 


ping helicopters carrying cargo to remote bases, Lemonick talked 
to dozens of biologists, geologists and other scientists. His most 
harrowing trip was a helicopter ride to the edge of an ice sheet 40 
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kilometers out in Ross Sound for a 
close look at the emperor penguins 
that nest there. “Before we landed, a 
crewman jumped out with a giant au- 
ger and drilled several meters to see if 
the sheet was thick enough to hold our 
weight,” says Lemonick. “Even then, 
we had to walk very carefully, single 
file, watching for cracks." 

From the spectacular mountain 
setting of McMurdo Station, Lemon- 
ick flew 1,300 kilometers to the South 
Pole, a featureless expanse of white 
that stretches to the horizon. “We ar- 
rived at 2 a.m. on a brilliantly sunny 
night,” he recalls. “They were having 
a heat wave: — 23° С, the record high 
for the year.” Lemonick was relieved 
to return to the relatively mild climes 
of McMurdo Station, where the tem- 


perature hovered around 2° C. He might have enjoyed McMurdo 
even more had he known what was waiting for him back in New 
York City: a cold snap, with temperatures dipping to 10 below 
zero. For all its harsh splendor, Antarctica suddenly seemed as 
welcoming as a summer beach. 
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BERLIN. The Wall has come 
crumbling down. Soon it will 
be relegated to legend—and 
the shelves and desks of curio 
collectors. In fact, getting a bit 
of the Wall has become many 
à visitor's goal, and hordes 


| have descended on the barrier 
j| tochip away their own souve- 
| nirchunks of history. Police 


have tried to discourage them, 
but the once forbidding, now 


| accessible structure is too long 


forthe ban to be enforced ef- 


| fectively. So the East German 
| Bovernment is stepping in 

| where the private sector has 
j been told to leave off. It has 


authorized a West Berlin 
agent to sell pieces of the Wall, 
each with its own certificate of 
authenticity and specially en- 
Braved seal. To place an order, 
Contact Harald Becker, Her- 


Q Traveler's Advisory д 


furt Baustoffhandel, 1 Berlin 
20. A price list will be available 
Jan. 18. The Democratic Re- 
public will use the foreign ex- 
change earned from the sales 
to finance various public 
works. 


USTRALIA 


AUSTRALIA. Since August, 
pilots for domestic air carriers 
have been on strike. The lines 
are still flying, but fewer pas- 
sengers are. This is partly be- 
cause many travelers have 
switched to other means of 
transport, and also because 
business travel is down during 
the current summer season. 
To help fill seats, Ansett Air- 
lines is offering a round-trip 
“mystery” ticket for only $39 
from Sydney or Melbourne to 
other Australian cities. The 
ticket is a sensational deal for 
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people who don't particularly 


care where they spend the day. 


Passengers book seats in ad- 
vance to a point unknown and 
find out their flight schedule a 
day before departure. Upon 
arrival at the airport, they are 
advised of their exact destina- 
tion. The special fare is avail- 


| able through Jan. 31. 


OUTH 
AMERICA 


BRAZIL. It's not quite Wood- 
Stock II, but a two-city show 
dubbed “Hollywood Rock” 
promises a sonic blast that will 
range from Brazilian Gilberto 
Gil's syncopated rhythms to 
U.S. rock band Bon Jovi's 


heavy-metal assault. The show 


will debut in São Paulo (Jan. 
18-20) before moving on to 
Rio de Janeiro (Jan. 25-27). 
The concert series will also 
feature Bob Dylan, Euryth- 


mics, Tears for Fears, Terence 
Trent D'Arby, Lobão aad En- 
genheiros do Hawaii, among 


| others. Tourist tickets cost $12 


for each evening's show. 
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SAN FRANCISCO. Ever since 
last October's earthquake, 
which killed 47 people, local 
citizens have worked hard to 
fight the notion that the city 
was completely devastated. 
Virtually all San Francisco's 


| Stores and hotels are back in 


operation, and hotel occupan- 
Cy rates are nearing 7096. 
Posted room prices, which 
were slashed in the aftermath 
of the disaster, are back to 
normal levels. Travel agents 
admit, however, that visitors 


who ask for discounted room a 


rates can sometimes still get 
them. 
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| COVER: Antarctica, long protected by its isolation and 


unforgiving climate, is threatened by the activities of man 

Growing crowds of scientists, workers and tourists have put increasing pressure on the frozen land’ 
fragile ecosystems. More ominous are threats of oil drilling and mining. All agree development x 
must be controlled, but squabbling over how may doom earth's last pristine continent. 


UNITED STATES: Ousted — 
strongman Manuel Noriega 15 
finally in the cooler 

Facing U.S. drug charges, the deposed 
Panamanian leader could raise embarrassing 
questions: What did President Bush know, and 
when did he know it? » How a wily papal 
nuncio in Panama City outwitted an 
unwelcome guest. > As a CIA informer, 
Noriega played Uncle Sam for a sucker. 
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ASIA/PACIFIC: As Eastern Europe's 

communist regimes suffer a meltdown, Beijing 
develops a loathing for Mikhail Gorbachev 
Gorbophobia is sweeping the upper circles of the People's Republic. 
» In the Philippines, allegations of graft fuel resentment against Aquino. 
» South Korea's ex-President elicits anger—and relief. 


WORLD: A special report on the prospects 

facing Eastern Europe as it grapples with the 
sobering task of rebuilding its societies 

The advent of 1990 brings the sense that the time for celebration has 
passed and the time for painful reconstruction has begun.» A remote 
Rumanian village begins life anew. » East European integration with 
Western economies could be a long way off. 


BUSINESS: The U.S. welcomes the upside- 
down ’90s as the nation’s various regions flip-flop 
between boom and gloom 

The Southwest is (mostly) up, the Northeast is down, and the Rustbelt 
is shiny again. > U.S. Navy investigators crack a Japanese bid-rigging 
scheme.» Single-malt Scotch becomes the trendiest sip. 


16 


26 


PRESS: Achange in policy at the Jerusalem 37 
Post leads to the resignation of 20 staff members 
The decision by a new owner to scrap an editorial lambasting Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir causes a staff rebellion.» The new Indian 
government bars the making of a documentary film on Calcutta. 
PROFILE: Champion of imprisoned writers, 38 
chronicler of monarchs, Lady Antonia Fraser stirs 
controversy without even trying 

She is the titled daughter of a noble line, author of best sellers, a social 
activist, wife of playwright Harold Pinter—and she displays an 
admirable tennis serve. Who could ask for anything more? 


HISTORY: Klaus Fuchs’ betrayal of Western 
nuclear secrets to the Soviets has passed into 
folklore. Well, the legends are wrong 

A new study shows that the master spy's H-bomb plans were totally 
misleading. Moscow, the study finds, may have mastered the technology 
by examining fallout from U.S. test blasts. : 
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more than ten years the crown colony has 


Letters must include writer's full name, address and home telephones 
and may be edited for purposes of clanty or space, 


<<. ing the federal gas tax to 60¢ or more per ` provided food and shelter. Isn't it time — 
Letters gal., would actually help destroy the means | the U.S. and other nations to increase the) 
uo eee 3 by which environmental protection is pos- | quotas for these refugees? 
sible, i.e., prosperity. The bottom line is Joseph Ia, | 
ENDANGERED EARTH that we must have economic growth to af- Е Hossain, 
и ford a clean environment. If we follow your resno, Calip. 
3 Environmental path, we will have neither. " 
Li н Lance Lamberton As a lifetime citizen of Hong Kong || 
extremism like Port Chester, N.Y. | am pleased by your fair report on the! 
forced repatriation of the Vietnamese boa | 
yours grossly Helping save this planet’s environment | people. Contrary to the general conseng,, | / 
from devastation produced by hazardous | here, I personally find the deportation pol. | 
exa erates waste, toxic chemicals, atmospheric poison | icy morally repugnant. However, given a 1 
55 and the pillage of its natural resources is | that we have done for the boat people j | 
critical. Most people (like me) know pre- | the past decade or so, I think what we did, | r 
man-made cious little about what is going on through- | morally excusable. (Je 
out the world and how we are affected by Charles Siu-yan Сод | ft 
threats to the these events. By directing our attention to Hong Kon, 
77 important issues, TIME keeps us better in- 1 
plane 2 formed and, I hope, involved. By ordering the repatriation of th) | = 
James O’Brien | Vietnamese boat people, Margaret В 
Lance Lamberton, Port Chester, М.Ү. Cheshire, Conn. | Thatcher has shown how rusty is the hea 
of the “Iron Lady.” | / 
H rs 3 Chuong Ngoc Neguye | 1 
| Mission to China : Walnut Greek, p Г 
5 No conceivable rationalization can jus- DET 
P| tify America's sending two envoys, Nation- n 
EE Adviser Brent EGR and | Money Matters di 
Deputy Secretary of State Lawrence Ea- In your otherwise excellent story on ho; | lu 
gleburger, to Beijing to meet with the mur- drug-tinged cash is turned into clean аѕе | tc 
derous Chinese regime [Dec. 25]. We have | [Dec. 18], you reported that Bank of Amer | ui 
betrayed the students, the freedom fighters | ca was forced to pay a fine for “involvemer | n: 
of Tiananmen Square, not to mention our | in laundering schemes." In fact, Bankc | ol 
forefathers. There is only one thing we can | America agreed to pay a civil penattyi | uj 
do and that is refuse to do business with the | 1986 for inadvertent technical reportin | m 
Chinese. The recent changes in the Soviet | errors. The bank was never accused t| 
Union and Eastern Europe have shownthe | money laundering. As you reported, bank | ta 
tremendous influence economics can have | have begun to exercise more internal s. | ei 
on governments. pervision to ensure full compliance wit | SE 
Frank C. Sapienza | federal currency-reporting requirement | te 
Brookline, Mass. | Bank of America has strongly support | H 
the spirit and the letter of the Bank Secre: | га 
The overture to China was an act that | Act, requiring currency-transaction f el 
showed a sense of responsibility. President | porting, and it appreciates the gravity ofi | tr 
- 5 Bush realized that the Chinese govern- | legal money laundering. Last March tt | ta 
ment had painted itself into a corner, and | bank received IRs recognition for its effor | ег 
Thank you for your excellent follow-up he understands its fear of losing face. Bush | on behalf of the war on drug traffic: | Pe 
to the Planet of the Year issue [Dec. 18]. | knew Chinese leaders were probably inca- | and money laundering. th 
We consumers need to be constantly re- | pable of taking the first step. His approach George W. Coombe Jr., General Couns br 
minded of the repercussions of our out-of- | may be the only way to enable China to Bank of Amen’ | TO 
control materialism. We must radically | move from its hard-line position. For the San Francis | fo 
change if humanity is to survive. sake of the unfortunate souls in Chinese es 
Lisa M. Fischer | detention, I hope it works. It is now the job w 
Cliffside Park, N.J. | of the American people to continue to Images of'89 | be 
voice the shame of the murders committed As a Hungarian American, 1 prot п 
- The fact that the energy an average pa- by Deng's government. your omission of Hungarians in your p oi i 
per mill uses in a year would light Las Ve- : Michael Lee | essay [Dec. 25]. Hungary was the first w, Y 
gas for a week amazes me. I don't question Bangkok | move the Iron Curtain. It is ahead oft | P 
Бара use p гга Eu to P: reduced, rest of the East bloc in economic reto | ү. 
ut it seems to me that the single most en- ere Free voti ; „andi 
ergy-saving step we could take would be to Forced Repatriation March 25 1990, ms fce parliament | c 
close Las Vegas. We are Hong Kong students in the | beelected by the people. IB 
Warren Carlson. | U.S., and we oppose the decision to repa- Esther de Ip ДА 
Tacoma, Wash. | triate 40,000 ог more Vietnamese boat Ной | n 
: ; people in Hong Kong [Dec. 25]. We know m 
Environmental extremism like yours | vicariously how it feels to be sent back toa | LETTERS TO THE EDITOR | di 
grossly exaggerates man-made threats to | totalitarian country, since Hong Kong will | should be addressed to the nearest office: 
the planet, and could lead people to favor | be returned to China in 1997. But Hong TINE Mogae eters, P.O: Box 884, GPO, HongKong 
expensive “solutions” that are not support- | Kong cannot support all its boat people Като ШЫПЫ ne h 
ed by good science or sense. Worst of all, | and has no choice but to expel them. For | P.T. Building (Ist Floor), 4-Pariament Street, New рейї110001,® 
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A Popular Guide 
To Diplomacy 


Foreign Minister Nakayama 
takes his show on the road 


BY KUMIKO MAKIHARA 

t least 1,300 have turned up for the 
A program, but many do not seem over- 
ly excited about the theme: "Let's discuss 
together the future course of Japan." As 
the moderator introduces the speakers, a 
number of people in the audience doze off, 
discreetly enough except for intermittent 
lurches from side to side. But the star of 
today's show turns out to be . 
unexpectedly dynamic—sody- = 
namic, in fact, that a 63-year-  ,. Е. 
old woman opens her eyes, sits |) 
up straight and begins to take 
notes. 

The program is a presen- 
tation of the Japanese For- 
eign Ministry, and the main 
speaker is the Foreign Minis- 
ter himself, Taro Nakayama. 
He and several other high- 
ranking diplomats have trav- 
eled to the city of Gifu in cen- 
tral Japan to spend a day 
talking about the country's 
emerging role in the world. 
Part of a nationwide series, 
the meeting is intended to 
bring diplomacy to the grass 
roots. Until recently, Tokyo's 
foreign policy bureaucrats did 
not pay much attention to 
what rural farmers and small 
businessmen thought about 


8 


Scene 


Gifu, Japan 


ment will yield to the pressures from other 
countries to liberalize agricultural markets. 

Aware of the local worries, Nakayama 
nonetheless quickly presses his message: 
the nation's newfound economic strength 
will require additional sacrifices. “Japan 
has become a country that attracts the 
world's attention, even more than we in Ja- 
pan may be aware of,” he says. “Japan has 
opposed agricultural liberalization. But 


the nation's foreign policy. 
But as Japan's importance in 
international affairs grows, so does the 
public's awareness of global issues. 

As it happens, Gifu prefecture, a moun- 
tainous inland area, faces a variety of prob- 
lems that are linked to Japan's relations 
With other countries. Even the elections in 
faraway Namibia were of some interest, be- 
Cause a civil servant from the city was a 
member of the United Nations team that 
monitored the Namibian balloting. More 
directly, Gifu's export business in ceramics 
and cutlery, once highly successful, was hard 
hit by the rise of the yen following a 1985 in- 
ternational currency agreement. The area's 


| farmers worry about how far the govern- 
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other countries say that position seems un- 
fair, since we copied their technology and 
have vigorously sold cars and television 
sets to them." Gifu Governor Taku 
Kajiwara, another panelist, advocates an 
expansion of existing cultural-exchange 
programs because “if Americans could un- 
derstand what the Japanese farmer is like, 
we could achieve some kind of harmony." 
Nakayama continues to emphasize the 
negative criticism from overseas. “It’s not 
just in agriculture but also in fisheries," he 
says. *A lot of countries want us to stop 


Bringing foreign policy to Gifu: "Everyone must become a diplomat" 
CA RO 


“We really have become a major 
country, and now we have to do things 
to contribute to the world." 


"Many Americans have close ties to the 
Japanese now, but we may [again] begin 
hearing phrases like ‘Remember Pearl 
Harbor.’ ” Explaining Japan's plans to as- 
sist in the recovery of Eastern Europe, 
Nakayama reminds the audience, “When 
we were poor, just after the war, we re- 
ceived money and food. Today I came here 
by the shinkansen [the bullet train], which 
we built with [foreign] loans.” 

After a slide show and an intermission, 
four diplomats and the Deputy Governor 
continue the discussion. In a question-and- 


answer session, some members of the audi- ` 


ence offer suggestions as to how the gov- 
ernment could inspire a more philan- 
thropic spirit among its people. Asks a 
local assemblyman: “I’ve heard that volun- 
teer work is quite common in the U.S., 
but isn’t the budget allotted to such work 
much lower in this country?” 
A Foreign Ministry official ad- 
mits that it is. When the Depu- 
ty Governor proposes that an 
international conference be 
held in Gifu, the audience 
breaks into applause. 

Though fairly well in- 
formed, the citizenry of Gifu 
has little firsthand experience 
with the outside world. “We 
never have the chance to talk 
to foreigners,” says Saburo 
Nakamura, a local govern- 
ment employee. The Foreign 
Ministry hopes to overcome 
that sense of isolation and at 
the same time boost support 
for its policies. Says Taro Ishi- 
bashi, director of the minis- 
try’s domestic public relations 
division: “We have to answer 
such questions as ‘Why do we 
need to give aid to Eastern Eu- 
rope?’ The ultimate purpose 
of these programs is to enable 
us to carry out our policies 
more smoothly.” 

In Gifu the ministry appears to have 
made some headway. Observes Hanako 
Nakayama, the leader of a women’s orga- 
nization: “Гуе heard a lot of this before on 
television, but listening to it here made it 
much more clear. We really have become a 
major country, and now we have to do 
things to contribute to the world.” To help 
explain Japan to the world, says Foreign 


UNDO озон 


Minister Nakayama, “everyone must be- 


come a diplomat.” Among the hundreds of 
people who streamed out of the hall in 


drift-net fishing, for environmental rea- | Gifu as the program ended, he could count 
sons.” Later, more pointedly, he declares, | а few converts. L| 
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oriega on Ice 


The chase over, will he now try to put heat on George Bush? 


BY RICHARD LACAYO 


he last time Manuel Noriega set 

foot in the U.S. was in 1985. He 

was not only Panama's strongman 

then but also an American intelli- 

gence asset. His hosts from the CIA took 
him to lunch at a Washington restaurant. 

Noriega made a different kind of arriv- 

al last week at Homestead Air Force Base 

"near Miami. Now he was an accused felon 


CC-0 


and his hosts—from the Justice Depart- 
ment this time—took him to jail. After 
landing at 2:45 a.m., the deposed dictator 
was sped to a Miami federal courthouse. 
There he was posed in a T shirt for a hu- 
miliating mug shot, then stashed in a win- 
dowless basement cell. Panama’s numero 
uno had become federal prisoner 41586. 
After the eleven-day standoff outside 
the Vatican embassy in Panama City, No- 
riega’s surrender to American authorities, 


. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


which George Bush had defined as 4 chi 


goal of the invasion of Panama, uim 
phantly clinched the gamble the Preside! 
took by ordering U.S. troops into com í 
With Noriega in handcuffs, Panamant^ 
celebrating in the streets and U.S. B 
ties relatively low, Republican Party du 
man Lee Atwater probably had it PE. 
when he called the outcome a pol! 

jackpot for Bush. 


À in? | 
Yet even as the war in Panama V 1 
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down, the battle in the U.S. is just shaping 
up. Noriega now has at his disposal an ar- 
senal he could not call upon at home: the 
ample resources of a defendant in an 
American courtroom. The general's law- 
yers raised the standard defense objections 
about pretrial publicity and inadmissible 
evidence. Both objections have been given 
a fresh twist by Noriega's singular status as 
a de facto head of state tracked down by an 
invading army. The biggest question, how- 
ever, is more a matter of politics than of le- 
gal procedure. With Noriega in court, will 
Bush also be on trial? 

Noriega's ties to U.S. intelligence agen- 
cies date back to the 1950s, when he began 
to pass along information about his fellow 
students at a military academy. Later he 
went on the payroll of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, reportedly earning as much 
as $200,000 a year. The general can plausi- 
bly argue that U.S. Presidents stretching 
back to Richard Nixon were aware of his 
drug involvement—no one more so than 
former CIA director George Bush—but 
looked the other way to avoid losing a valu- 
able source of intelligence. At a press con- 
ference on Friday, Bush sought to squelch 
speculation that Noriega could embarrass 
him. “The Attorney General assures me 
our case is strong, our re- 
solve is firm, and our legal 
representations are sound," 


ments that relate directly to the drug 
charges can be introduced into court, so 
much of the most provocative material 
concerning Noriega's services to the CIA 
may be beyond the reach of his attorneys. 
But if the government refuses to turn over 
files that Federal District Judge William 
M. Hoeveler deems essential, that could 
result in a mistrial or the dismissal of some 
charges. Some Washington insiders doubt 
that the trial will result in embarrassing dis- 
closures. “There isn’t anything there,” says 
Elliott Abrams, former Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs. “It’s a 
bugaboo.” Other intelligence experts dis- 
agree. According to a former CIA official 
quoted by the New York Times, Noriega 
“can make us look terribly meddlesome. 
He can expose a lot of activities, people 
and places. At a minimum, it will be em- 
barrassing and difficult. This sort of case is 
bad enough when there’s nothing there. 
It’s doubly bad if, as in this case, there is.” 
Last week former prosecutor Gregorie 
said that when his office asked to review 
classified information that might pertain to 
the case, standard procedure in investiga- 
tions that might require the airing of Gov- 
ernment secrets, the request was denied. 
“None of the prosecutors working on the 


What He Is Accused of 


thePresident said. ۴ 
Nevertheless, Iran-con- 
tra defendants Oliver 
North, John Poindexter and 
former CIA agent Joseph 
Fernandez forced prosecu- 
tors to reduce or dismiss 
many of the charges against 
them by insisting that reams 
of classified information 
| were necessary for their 
cases. Noriega's lawyers are 
almost certain to make the 

| same argument. “The only 
way to get to the truth is to 


ө Accepteda $4.6 million bribe 


Federal grand juries in Miami and Tampa returned 
indictments against Manuel Antonio Noriega and 15 others 
in February 1988, covering the generals activities from 
1981 to 1986. The Justice Department may issue further 
indictments against Noriega based on evidence seized by 
U.S. troops in Panama. If convicted on the 15 counts 
already filed, Noriega faces up to 210 years in jail and more 
than $1 million in fines. The indictments charge that, 


among other things, Noriega: 


@ Provided safe haven in 


case were allowed to see the cıa files,” he 
claimed. 

For now at least, the troubles are all in 
Noriega's corner. The twelve-count racke- 
teering indictment alleges that between 
1981 and 1986 Noriega received payments 
of more than $4.6 million from Colombia's 
Medellín cartel. Prosecutors claim that in 
return he permitted the drug lords to use 
Panama as a refining and transshipment 
point for cocaine and as a sanctuary for 
themselves while the profits were laun- 
dered in Panamanian banks and false-front 
companies, usually with a suitable cut for 
the general. 

Fifteen other Panamanians, Colombi- 
ans and Americans are named in the in- 
dictment. Four are in custody (another is 
out on bail), including two Panamanians— 
Lieut. Colonel Luis del Cid and Daniel 
Miranda, a Noriega pilot—who were cap- 
tured by American troops during the inva- 
sion and brought to the U.S. Prosecutors 
will probably offer to reduce or dismiss 
charges against Del Cid and Miranda if 
they agree to testify against their former 
chief. 

Noriega faces a second indictment in a 
Tampa court charging that he took a bribe 
from a trafficker who was importing more 
than 1.4 million lbs. of mari- 
juana into the U.S. If he 
manages to beat the rap in 
both American jurisdic- 
tions, he may face more se- 
rious trouble in Panama. 
The country's new leaders 
say they hope to bring him 
to account on charges that 
could include the torture 
and Killing of political oppo- 
nents. “He will be tried for 
these things,” vowed Pana- 
manian Vice President 
Guillermo Ford, adding 
briskly, “Not lynching—due 
process.” 

Noriega began his legal 


get those documents,” said 
Noriega defense attorney 
Steven Kollin last week. 
Even if that tactic fails, a 
question that has haunted 
More than one previous 
President—what did he 
know and when did he know 
it?—may yet rise up to be- 
devil this one. 

"Noriega probably 
knows more about what is in 
Our CIA files than anyone in 
the Justice Department,” 
Says Richard Gregorie, a 
former Assistant U.S. At- 
torney, who drew up the Mi- 
ami indictment against the 


general. “He knows what to . 


ask for," The asking is likely 
to begin early in a pretrial 
Process that could go on for 
M à year or more. Only docu- 


from Colombia's Medellín drug 
cartel in return for protecting 
cocaine shipments and drug run- 
ners and laundering the group's 
money in Panamanian banks. 
The cartel handles 80% of the 
cocaine that flows into the U.S. 


e Permitted the cartel to shift 
its narcotics operations to Pana- 
ma after Bogotá cracked down 
onthe traffickers following the 
assassination of Colombia's 
Minister of Justice in 1984. 


ө Traveled to Havana in 1984 to 
meet with Cuban President Fidel 
Castro, who mediated a dispute 
between Noriega and the cartel 
after Panama closed down a 
drug laboratory that Noriega had 
been paid to protect. 


Panama for international drug 
smugglers. 


@ Arranged the shipment of 


cocaine-processing chemicals, 


including those seized by the 
Panamanian police. 


@ Attempted to smuggle more 
than 1.4 million lbs. of 
marijuana into the U.S. 


@ Purchased a jet that was 
used to transport illegal drug 
revenues from the U.S. 

to Panama. 


© Took a $1 million bribe from 
another group of drug runners 


who then used Panama as a 
money laundry and a way station 


for drugs. 


counterattack the day he ar- 
rived in Florida by refusing 
to enter a plea at his ar- 
raignment in U.S. district 
court. Dressed in a fresh 
uniform that was sent to 
him at the Vatican embassy 
by his mistress Vicky 
Amado, the general used 
headphones to follow the 
proceedings in Spanish. De- 
fense attorney Frank A. Ru- 
bino argued that his client 
was immune from prosecu- 
tion because he was a politi- 
cal prisoner who had been 
brought to the U.S illegally. 
Though that argument |. 
may provide a basis for later | 
appeals, it was just a minor 
stumbling block last week. 
After U.S. Attorney Dexter 


Lehtinen raised objections 
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to Rubino’s statements, Judge Hoeveler 
entered a not-guilty plea on Noriega's be- 
half. Defense attorneys are also insisting 
that Noriega cannot get a fair trial in a na- 
tion where the President has publicly 
called him a thug. Yet the fact that twelve 
jurors could be found who were unfamiliar 
with the congressional testimony of Iran- 
contra star Oliver North makes it less likely 
that those objections will stand in the way 
ofa trial. ` 

Noriega may hope to escape a guilty 
verdict because of weaknesses in the Gov- 


ernment cases. The indictments in Tampa 
and Miami are based largely on testimony 
by convicted felons, whose word juries 
sometimes find less persuasive than evi- 
dence provided through wiretaps or docu- 
ments. Said a prominent federal prosecu- 
tor: *Sounds to me that they got nothing 
but snitches." A probable witness is Steven 
Michael Kalish, 37, a convicted drug dealer 
serving time in Louisiana who claims he 
passed on $6 million to Noriega over a ten- 
month period in 1983 and '84. Two other 
likely convict-witnesses who have given 


testimony from their jail cells are qn 
running pilots Floyd Carlton-Cacerez Ж 
Antonio Aizprua, the latter another ofN. 
riega's personal pilots. P 

An important witness who has not bee 
charged with any crimes is José Bland, 
former consul general of Panama іп Ne, 
York and a onetime member of Noriega 
inner circle. After breaking with the діс, 
tor two years ago, Blandon told a Mia, 
grand jury that in Havana in 1984 j| 
watched Fidel Castro mediate a dispy| 
between Noriega and members of th 


nol 
dru 
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hel 
| stri 
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are 
| US 


9. Monsignor José Sebastián Laboa, the Vatican's 
Ambassador to Panama, greets visitors with a tray of cof- 
fee and cake. But when General Manuel Antonio Noriega 


stay indefinitely. 


| 
A Guest Who Wore Out His Welcome 


eral out. But he had no intention of allowing him to prolongh, min 


| 
| and 
| tot 
| rieg 


Wit 


The man accustomed to lavish quarters amply stocked wit) ma’ 


strode into the papal embassy on Christmas Eve, such hospi- 
tality was hardly appropriate. The fugitive strongman was agi- 
tated, pacing the nunciature's marble floors like a caged tiger. 
The four aides who accompanied him were carrying suspicious 


alcohol and drugs was given a stark 10-ft. by 6-ft. rear room, de) forc 
orated only with a crucifix. From his spartan quarters №огіє forr 
could not see the U.S. soldiers deployed outside on the Ахеліў Car 
Balboa; his only window was opaque. His television set did n his | 


Panamanians rally outside the nunciature to denounce “Pineapple Face” 


work. There was no air conditioning. In Рал too 
| 


2 ma's 90° F heat, that hardly made for comfor anc 


As the days dragged on, Noriega unde) to | 


* went abrupt mood shifts. One night he sati hea 


the kitchen and swapped stories with Fab: Am 
while awaiting dinner. The next day he new if it: 
left his room. Recalled Laboa: “Не talk: frie 
very little, nodded a lot. He is impenetrable 

Some diplomatic observers thought Noritt lear 
was showing classic signs of drug withdraw {Сагс 
But a pharmacist who examined him in th base 
nunciature concluded that he was not ana ing, 
dict. “Poor Noriega,” said a diplomat post sche 
to the Vatican in Rome. “No drugs, no boo On ! 


no sex—and eating Vatican food.” | prof 
Though increasingly nervous, Noriega û Was 
not seem bothered by the loud rock-nıî thro 


that American troops were blasting at the ё 8a 
bassy through loudspeakers for three dî 
But the speakers also carried news broadcé rally 
reporting that his troops had stopped fight "OT 
after he abandoned them, that U.S. offi 98; 
were moving to freeze funds he had stas 115 
abroad. When the Vatican protested the 1 p 
*n’-roll offensive and the music stopped, № 19У 
iega lived in relative silence, with only а pit Pine 


to read. EC 
While Noriega waited, Secretary of SY og: 


James Baker on Dec. 26 sent a letter 10 ing t 
H H . I) 
Vatican arguing that Noriega was not 4 ро, ture 


vials of injectable liquids and an assortment of guns. Laboa 
demanded that Noriega relinquish the weapons. At first he re- 
fused, but then he apparently complied—although a subma- 
chine gun was later found under the bed in his room at the 
nunciature. 

Thus began an eleven-day test of wills as the Spanish-born 
papal nuncio used psychological pressure and logic to convince 
his guest that Noriega's best, indeed only, option was to give 
himself up. Upholding the Vatican tradition of granting sanctu- 

ry to anyone fleeing persecution, Laboa would not kick the gen- 
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cal refugee but a common criminal fleeing prosecution. Lal by U 
assured the Vatican that Noriega would be arrested, not kill his 
by U.S. forces if he left the embassy. à s 
Laboa then stepped up the pressure. He told Noriega: QV gene 
ly but forcefully, that no country would give him refuge (0 leave 
was not entirely accurate; Cuba might have been willing: Taske 
Washington had told the Vatican that sending him there wn th 
be unacceptable.) The monsignor pointed out that the 10 U.s, 
surrounding the embassy made an escape from the buildifÉ mini 
possible. Noriega was told he had only two choices: to W? ii 


Medellín cartel after Panamanian troops 
B closed down a drug laboratory that Nori- 
© dhe} cga had been paid to protect. 
Тег an} ~ That allegation later formed the basis 
T of Nc for one of the charges in the Miami indict- 
ment. Blandón maintains that Castro was 
Ot bee! qot so much interested in furthering the 
lands, drug trade as he was in preventing the drug 
T1 Na Jords from destabilizing Noriega, who was 
Огіера helping Cuba get around U.S. trade re- 
le dicta ctrictions through false-front companies in 
! Mian panama that purchased Western goods. 
1984 h To strengthen their case, prosecutors 
disput) are sifting through documents seized by 


of troops who invaded Noriega's Pana- 


—— | 
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ma headquarters. Noriega's attorneys are 
likely to claim that the military's warrant- 
less search makes the evidence inadmissi- 
ble in court. Few legal observers expect 
that objection to hamper the prosecution; 
American constitutional safeguards usual- 
ly apply only within the nation's borders. 
Weaknesses in the prosecution's case 


would increase the chances that the Gov- | 


ernment would seek a deal with Noriega, 
offering to drop or reduce the charges in 
return for his cooperation in nailing other 
foreign drug traffickers. But at this early 
stage in their test of strength, neither the 
Government nor the defense was willing 


| speculation that his prosecutors might 


to entertain the notion in public. The 
President was especially touchy about 


bargain with a drug dealer whose capture 
had cost several hundred Panamanian 
and American lives. *Our Government is 
not seeking a deal with Noriega," he said, 
although he did not rule out the possibili- 
ty entirely. So far, Bush has lived up to his 
vow to bring Noriega to U.S. justice, no 
matter how long it took or what it 
cost. Based on that evidence, Noriega's 
prospects in this coming battle are not 
promising. — Reported by Jerome Cramer/ 
Washington and Bernard Diederich/Miami 


E | 


| and surrender to the Americans or to let Laboa arrange for him 
to be delivered to the new Panamanian government. Asked No- 

| riega: Did it really matter? 
At one point the general agreed to leave, then changed his 
Jlongl | mind after discussing the matter with his four fellow refugees. 
With him were Lieut. Colonel Nivaldo Madrinan, head of Pana- 
ked wl ma's secret police; Captain Eliecer Gaitán, who led the special 
om, di force charged with protecting Noriega; Belgica de Castillo, the 
Noriq! former head of the immigration department, and her husband 
Ауелій Carlos Castillo. Laboa at first saw the foursome as an obstacle in 
t did x| his psychostruggle with the general. Later he concluded that they 
In Par: | too were pressing him to give up. As an insur- 


general's uniform and surrender only to a general officer. Laboa, 
who had outwitted his adversary, said that would be fine. “I'm 
better at psychology," the nuncio summed up later. *He's more 
cunning than intelligent. Without his pistol, he is manageable by 
anyone." 

On the evening of Jan. 3, Noriega, described by Panama's 
Archbishop Marcos McGrath as *a broken man," emerged from 
his room in a crisp tan general's uniform with four stars. He gave 
Madrinan a farewell embrace; Madrinan stepped back and sa- 
luted. Noriega asked to be allowed to keep the Bible as a me- 
mento of his stay. 


comfor ance policy, the nuncio sent a written request 
а undi to Major General Marc Cisneros, deputy 
he sati head of the U.S. Southern Command, that 
h Fab Amesican troops should storm the nunciature 
he nev if its staff was threatened by Noriega and his 
е talke friends. 
etrable It never came to that. On Jan. 2 Noriega 
Norie learned of a suggestion by Vice President Ri- 
hdraw cardo Arias Calderón that the Vatican em- 
m in th bassy staff might temporarily leave the build- 
ot ana ing, set up shop in a Roman Catholic high 
at poste school across the avenue, and leave Noriega 
зо boo! Оп his own. The general asked Laboa if the 
proposal was real. Yes, he was assured, it was. 
‘Was there a way for him to escape arrest 
through some diplomatic arrangement? Nori- 
tthe er ega asked. Laboa shook his head. 
ree dj Then, on the afternoon of Jan. 3, a huge 
roadcë rally organized by the Civic Crusade, an anti- 
4 fight’ Noriega group that held similar protests in 
` offici ,1987 and 1988, drew some 15,000 Panamani- 
d stas 225 to the Avenida Balboa. “Kill the Hitler!’ 
ero) 50те shouted. Waving white handkerchiefs, 
ped, no they jeered at "Pineapple Face" and raised 
lya pit P!neapples skewered on sticks. Only barbed 
Wire and U.S. troops separated the demon- 


riegad 
К°п" 
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ge Stators from Noriega's shelter. Panamanian 
ter to! officials had tried to discourage the rally, fear- 

ol’ Ng the crowd might try to attack the nuncia- 
Ar a ture and grab Noriega—an effort that might be prevented only 
? n. y U.S. gunfire. Noriega decided he did not want to surrender to 
10t * his own people. 

y. Shortly after a U.S.-suggested visit from Vicky Amado, the 
Ра, m Beneral's 35-year-old mistress, Noriega told Laboa he would 
Бе | | Cave the embassy and give himself up to American forces. He 
ie asked permission to telephone his wife, who had sought refuge 
ere Win the Cuban embassy with their three daughters and who, the 
he U.S. had told Laboa, would be allowed to fly to exile in the Do- 


jdi minican Republic. Proud to the end, Noriega wanted to wear his 
) Wa 
—€— TIME, 
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Laboa gave Noriega a viewless room and a Bible instead of liquor and sex 
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Finally, at 8:50 p.m., accompanied by Laboa, Noriega walked 
out through the nunciature's front door. He stumbled twice in 


the darkness, but pulled himself together as he surrendered to 
General Cisneros. He was hustled to a Black Hawk helicopter 
waiting nearby and flown to Howard Air Force Base, where he 
was ushered into a C-130 Air Force transport and formally ar- 
rested by officials of the U.S. Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion. After the plane left Panama for Florida, the once feared 
strongman broke into tears. — By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by John Moody/Panama City 
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‘| nel Oliver North, then on the Nation- 
-10 CC-0. 
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The Devil 
They Knew 


How Noriega was transformed 
from CIA asset to public enemy 


A s early as 1972, a U.S. antinarcotics 
official had a suggestion for cutting 
down the shipment of drugs through Pan- 
ama into the U.S.: assassinate Manuel 
Antonio Noriega. Not only was that pro- 
posal rejected; some time later Noriega, 
then head of his country's intelligence 
service, went on the payroll of the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency. Among his 
bosses: George Bush, director of the CIA 
in 1976. As late as 1983, Vice President 
Bush used Noriega to pass a message to 
Fidel Castro. And as late as 1987, the Rea- 
gan Administration was arguing that No- 
riega had been "fully cooperative" with 
U.S. antidrug efforts. 

Less than a year later, federal prosecu- 
tors in Florida won indictments accusing 
Noriega of helping Colombian drug lords 
smuggle tons of cocaine into the U.S. Soon 
Washington began painting Noriega as one 
of the villains of the century: not only a 
drug kingpin but also an arms smuggler 
and a murderous tyrant. How come? Why 
did the U.S. so long support Noriega de- 
spite the gathering evidence of his unsa- 
vory activities? And why did it then do an 
abrupt about-face? 

Noriega's relations with Washington 
were always ambivalent: he seemed to be a 
triple or quadruple agent. There ap- 
peared to be good grounds for the 
CIA to hire him: he was a shrewd in- 
telligence operative, and Panama is 
an excellent listening post for devel- 
opments throughout Central Ameri- 
ca and the Caribbean. But from early 
on, Noriega seemed to play Uncle 
Sam for a prize sucker. U.S. Customs 
Commissioner William von Raab 
once remarked that “occasionally, 
they [Noriega & Co.] swing some 
poor slob out, in effect give him away 
to make us feel they’re cooperating.” 
And once in a while Noriega would 
assist in the seizure of large amounts 
of narcotics—cynics suggest as a way 
to punish traffickers who did not pay 
him off. But if charges filed against 
him are proved, those efforts were 
far outweighed by the assistance he 
gave the drug lords of Colombia's 
Medellín cartel. 

Noriega won Washington's grati- 
tude by allowing the U.S.-supported 
Nicaraguan contra rebels to train on 
Coiba Island; off Panama. In 1985 he 
made an offer to Marine Lieut. Colo- 


United States 


al Security Council staff, to assassinate Nic- 
araguan Sandinista leaders and carry out 


The general being escorted to his seat for flight to the U.S. 


intimate of Noriega’s: “Coy, | 
tras, Sandinistas, Cubans, the | 
CIA, he deals with them al}, | 
make money." 

His relations with Bug, | 
are a minor mystery. Ac. | 
cording to Blandón, Bug, | 
phoned Noriega three houn | 
before the U.S. invasion gf | 
Grenada in 1983. He askeq 
Noriega to warn Fidel Caş | 
tro that if Cuba tried to Stop | 
the invasion or to retaliate, j | 
would get the same—or | 
worse. Noriega made th 
call, and shortly afterward | 
Bush visited him. Blandón 
says Bush lectured Norieg | 
on the need for democrag | w 
in Panama, but also thanked! | 1 
him for helping contain) | f 
communism, I| tr 

Supporting Noriega be! | T 
came steadily more difficuli | w 
as he rigged elections, wa | а 
accused of ordering the mur} | di 
der of opponents, and ма | d 
subjected to journalistic ex. | st 
posés of his drug running 
and arms smuggling. But the |. cl 


Said José Blandón, a forme | | 
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Justice Department and the DrugeEn | fr 
forcement Administration stood by him | | st 


sabotage inside the country. All the time, 
though, Noriega was allegedly running 
arms to the Sandinistas and to leftist rebels 
in Colombia and El Salvador, supplying 
CIA information to Cuba and helping Cu- 
bans smuggle U.S. high-technology equip- 


ment through Panama to the Soviet bloc. 


even as the DEA developed the еуійел | ai 
leading to his indictments. The State De | P: 
partment was split between a get-Norieg ti 
faction and diplomats who were nervol | | Га 
about the potential loss of intelligence as. 
sets in Panama. By the time of the indict | i 
ments, though, it was obvious that Norieg | а! 
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Cashing a Check 


ayless paydays hardly help a government 

win the loyalty of its citizens—or employ- 
ees. A cash squeeze was in fact one element in 
the pressure that Washington put on Manuel 
Noriega by freezing Panama's bank accounts in 
the U.S. But at year's end the Bush Administra- 
tion had to throw that process into reverse, 
when the U.S.-installed administration of Presi- 
dent Guillermo Endara was due to pay out $50 
million in government salaries and had no mon- 
ey in the till. 

Panama found $50 million in an unfrozen ac- 
count in the U.S., and Washington permitted its 
withdrawal, Then a snag developed. “Did you 
ever try to get $50 million in $20 and $50 bills?" 
asked an American participant in the money 
roundup. After much scrambling, the Federal 
Reserve Bank in San Antonio accumulated the 
cash. The Pentagon supplied a C-130 transport, 
which was loaded from armored personnel carri- 
ers hauling the cash; other APCS awaited the 
plane in Panama. Deadline met—barely. ` 


had gone out of U.S. control. Inve — 
tigators assert that the millions № 
was by then receiving from the М 
dellín drug cartel dwarfed his C! | — 
payoffs. 
Drugs became a hot issue in th 
1988 presidential campaign, а" 
candidate Bush vehemently PI 
claimed that if he won he would në 
er negotiate with drug lords. At th 
same time, the Reagan Administ 
tion was dickering unsuccessfully ® 
а deal under which the ілаісіте? 
would be dropped if Noriega W% 
into exile. A year later, a close fri! 
of the dictator’s speculated on ® 
likelihood of U.S. troops invad 
Panama. “Send them in,” he S" 
“By the time they get to pana 
City, there’ll be news releases det? 
ing everything that Noriega KI 
about Bush. And what he know 
enough to sink Bush's president 
Whether Noriega can actually © 
barrass Bush and other high 
ington figures, and how much; и 
his trial will tell. —By George j 
Reported by Ricardo Chavira and 
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ud Fire When Ready, Ma’am 


The invasion reopens the debate on women in combat 


dog kennel seemed an odd venue for a 
watershed event in U.S. military histo- 
ry. But when members of the 988th Military 
Police Company from Fort Benning, Ga., 
engaged Panamanian soldiers in a firefight 
at an attack-dog compound 
near Panama City, the Amer- 
ican platoon was commanded 
by a woman: Captain Linda 
L. Bray, 29, of Butner, N.C. 
Bray, one of 771 Army wom- 
en who took part in the Pana- 
ma operation, had added a 
page to the annals of Ameri- 
can warfare: for the first time 
women, who compose almost 
11% of the U.S. armed 
forces, had engaged hostile 
troops in modern combat.* 
Though doubts arose over 
whether Bray’s platoon had 
actually killed any enemy sol- 
diers, her exploits rekindled a 
debate over whether women 
should be on the firing line. 
American women are ex- 


argued last week that “once you no longer 
have a definable front, it’s impossible to 
separate combat from noncombat. The 
women carried M-16s, not dog biscuits.” 
Although military police like Bray are 


Captain Linda Bray at the kennel where she led troops into battle 


Brian Mitchell, author of Weak Link: 


| The Feminization of the American Mili- 
tary, argues that the use of female troops 
in Panama proved nothing. “The sorts of 
things they were doing could be done by 
a twelve-year-old with a rifle,” he says. 
He and other critics contend that women 
are not capable of performing critical 
battlefield functions: women Marines, for 
example, are not allowed to throw live 
grenades, because the corps does not be- 
lieve they can toss them far 
enough to avoid injury. But 
recent Army studies indi- 
cate that women’s physical 
strength develops rapidly 
during training, and as 


-SIBHON YIH 


Defense Department advi- 
sory committee, notes, in- 
telligence and technical 
skills are also important to 
a soldier: *Modern war is 
fought in a variety of are- 
nas, and the slight physical 
differences don't have 
play a role." 

A greater barrier to a 
combat role for women is 
public sensitivity to possible 
female casualties. Yet the 
military knows the combat 
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cluded by law and regulation 
from assignment to units, 
such as infantry, armor and artillery, that 
are likely to be engaged-in combat. But 
Panama demonstrated how such distinc- 
tions blur when the shooting starts. Colo- 
rado Congresswoman Patricia Schroeder 


"A few women fought in battle as early as the Revolu- 
tionary War; one of them, Margaret Corbin, is buried 
at West Point. 


"The women carried M-16s, not dog biscuits. " 


considered support troops, their duties can 
be hazardous. Women are among Marines 
guarding U.S. embassies abroad, and the 
Air Force employs female test pilots. Yet 
promotion often hinges on command ex- 
perience in aircraft, fighting ships or 
tanks—and women's careers are circum- 
scribed without it. 


exclusion is artificial protec- 

tion. "The critical point," 
Army spokeswoman Paige Eversole said 
last week, “is that these women were 
trained for whatever contingency they en- 
countered. They could and did fire their 
weapons where necessary. In war," she 
added, “we expect women to be casualties 
in direct proportion to the numbers in 
which they serve." ш 
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SHOW NO MERCY. Is Mario Cuomo trying 
to make sure there will be no Willie Horton in 
his past? For the first time in his seven years as 
Governor of New York, Cuomo declined to 
grant end-of-year clemency to any prisoners. 
(In earlier years, he commuted the terms of a 
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keep it, and 11 that they will give it to charity. | 
Sixty-nine were undecided; 27 were mum. 


THEY DIDN'T GIVE AT THE OFFICE. 
Meanwhile, the Christmas charity drive in the 


Meredith Neizer, head of a | 


to | 


total of 26 prisoners.) In 1986, when Cuomo 
was considered a possible Democratic presi- 
dential nominee, George Bush assailed him 
for freeing convicted murderer Gary McGiv- 
ern. When Michael Dukakis got the nod, Bush 
shifted the attack to Horton, a convicted mur- 
derer who raped a woman after his furlough 
from a Massachusetts prison. 


CARPER AND THE CASH. When Congressmen cringed at a 
backlash against the $34,900 raise they voted themselves last No- 
vember, Delaware Democrat Tom Carper suggested a solution. 
“The clerk of the House is happy to receive a personal check 
made payable to the U.S. Treasury,” said Carper, who rebates 
Pay increases above cost-of-living adjustments. The Capitol Hill 
newspaper Roll Call surveyed the 174 members who voted 
against the raise. Twelve said they will return it, 55 that they will 


Dollar-a-year man Keating 
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= House has been extended into the new year 
cause, raise or no, Congress has not been in 
iving mood. As Christmas approached, the 
members and 11,000 staffers had coughed 
$1,700 for the needy, a Scrooge-like 15e per 
rson. 
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SALARY CUT. Three weeks ago, 60 Minutes 
broadcast a 1986 interview with Charles Keat- 
ing, head of American Continental Corp., parent company of 
the failed Lincoln Savings. In it, he boasted that he paid his 
secretary $100,000 a year. Testifying last Thursday in a lawsuit 
challenging the federal takeover of Lincoln, the financier 
could not even recall how much he was paid. Federal attorney 
James Murphy could: Keating's compensation in 1986 and 
1987 totaled $7.25 million. After American Continental filed 
for bankruptcy, his salary was trimmed to $400,000. Last 
month he pledged to reduce it to $1 starting Jan. 1. 
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Upset by the East bloc meltdown, Beijing s 
1 
hunkers down and blames Gorbachev at 
mi 
high-level briefing i P. 
igh-level briefing in CI 

BY HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN early December, Presi- 

nce, not too long ago, China | dent Yang Shangkun re- 

could count on reliable friendsin | portedly declared, “We 

Eastern Europe. Erich Honeck- used to shout the slogan 

er in East Germany, Milos Jakes | “Without the Commu- 
in Czechoslovakia and Nicolae Ceausescu nist Party, there would fic 
in Rumania all condoned, if not applaud- | be no new China.' Now up 
ed, Beijing's June 4 decision to crack down | I think we ought to fle 
on protesters in Tiananmen Square. Now | shout that without Chi- pu 
the East European cheering section has | na, there will be no | do 
disappeared; the old comrades in Europe communism.’ " E Ce 
have been replaced by long repressed lib- The conservatives 4 “А 
erals and protocapitalists whose sympa- have focused their ire 2 to 
thies lie with China's dissidents and re- | onone individual above > пі; 
' formers. Poland's Solidarity has given | allothers: Mikhail Gor- 5 or 
| succor and advice to expatriate Chinese | bachev, or “that Who- Reconciliation, then rancor: Deng and the Soviet leader in May do 
sol 


oo 


student leaders. East Germany recently al- 
lowed a “private visit” by the exiled Dalai 
Lama, spiritual leader of Chinese-occu- 
pied Tibet. Last week Czechoslovakia’s 
new President, Vaclav Havel, asked the 
Dalai Lama to come calling. 

Inside the country, Beijing does not like 
what cheering it does hear: secretive huz- 
zahs from students and intellectuals at the 
violent fate of Rumania’s Ceausescu, a ty- 
rant who tried the Tiananmen solution— 
and had it tried on him. Furthermore, Mi- 
khail Gorbachev's Soviet Union remains a 


Does-He-Think-He- 

Is," as one high party bureaucrat called 
him in a report. While relations are out- 
wardly civil between Beijing and Moscow, 
there is heated propaganda against Gor- 
bachev in Chinese ruling circles. A year- 
end report for limited internal circulation 
among party and government bureaucrats 
concludes that the Soviet economy is be- 
set by catastrophic problems and that 
Gorbachev has gone overboard with polit- 
ical reforms. The report dismisses glasnost 
as empty and meaningless. It also ridi- 
cules the reformist—and elected —Soviet 


hoping that Gorbachev, having lost swa 
in Eastern Europe, will soon lose power? 
home. 

All that stands in strong contrast ! 
events of only eight months ago, when Реп 
Xiaoping welcomed Gorbachev to Beijit 
in what both countries called a historic re 
onciliation between the two most power 
communist nations in the world. After? 
years of often bitter, sometimes armed c 
flict, China and the Soviet Union retum 
to speaking terms—but now they have Vf 


little to talk about. In the past two mont? 50 
Gorbachev has sent letter after diplomê 
letter to keep relations cordial wi 


dangerous model of what Chinese hard-lin- 
p ers are decrying as an insidious "peaceful 


parliament. Chinese leaders are clearly 


| evolution" away from communism NUR 

toward liberal democracy and capi- 8 the increasingly icy Chinese leadé di 
|| talism. Never has peace been so © ship. “We are on different Wê" ue 
[| frightening to Beijing. Our leaders & lengths,” says Sergei Merinov, $ PI 
1 are panic-stricken,” says one closet b Soviet expert at Moscow рї Ec 
і . . . . < ( 
| liberal in the Chinese Communist 2 glasnost weekly Literatur | ep, 


Gazeta. “We're not synchron 
While we had stagnation, they bi sez 
reform. Then we joined the re! 


Party. “They hate what they're wit- 
nessing, and they are scared.” 
Publicly, Chinese leaders deny 


that they are apprehensive. In a movement, which made OOF | cia 
speech in late December, Premier chev's trip there possible. while wi 
Li Peng said that China was too OEE BONA xampaze nese у 1: 


have backpedaled in ideology: . 
are speaking different languag®.. | the 
Soviet China watchers be | an 
Gorbachey is unlikely to геѕро? j 
kind to Beijing's criticism, З Me 
the obloquy heaped on him _ 


i Jarge a country to succumb to 
i “bourgeois subversion" the way 
| much smaller nations of Eastern 
| Europe had. Privately, however, 
Beijing is aghast at communism's 
collapse in the East bloc. During a 


E. 


All quiet on the border: Soviet guard at the Chinese frontier 


But there is fear and loathing in Beijing over Eastern Europe. 
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<a я i 
won't make a big deal of it,” says Merinov. 


«We have much bigger problems at home. 
Gorbachev's idea is not to make. new ene- 
mies for the Soviet Union." A Western dip- 
lomat in Moscow agrees: “What the Soviets 
want is not to have to worry about China. 
They are willing to go far down the road to 
keep the relationship even.” Pointing to 
concessions made by the Soviets before the 
Beijing summit, he continues, “They did a 
Jot on the [Sino-Soviet] border issue, Cam- 
bodia and troop reduction in Mongolia to 
get the meeting they had in China last May.” 

The fact is, though, that the chill in re- 
lations comes not from Soviet actions to- 
ward China but rather from Beijing’s con- 
sternation over Moscow’s role in the 
liberalization in Eastern Europe. A Soviet 
official in Beijing uses Ceausescu’s fall to 
make the same point: “For us, what hap- 
pened in Rumania is wonderful, but the 
Chinese think it’s terrible.” 


nly the Chinese leadership, how- 

ever. After the fall of Ceausescu, 

the Rumanian embassy was del- 

uged by congratulatory letters 
from anonymous Chinese citizens. Earlier, 
upon hearing rumors that Ceausescu had 
fled to China, students in Peking University 
put up a poster satirizing hard-liners as old 
dogs. “Looking for a small dog named 
Ceausescu,” read the handwritten poster. 
“Anyone who happens to spot it is requested 
to call hot line 896364 [a reference to the 
night of the massacre, June 3 and 4, 1989] in 
order to stop it from linking up with the old 
dog Deng-Li-Yang-Jiang." The hyphenated 
sobriquet referred to Deng, Premier Li, 
President Yang and party General Secretary 
Jiang Jemin. The poster was quickly torn 
down by police. Abortive protests were re- 
ported at other campuses. 

China’s leaders are particularly worried 
that student restiveness is infecting urban 
workers, whose incomes have been slashed 
in a recent austerity program. An internal 
party document written by the Labor Minis- 
try revealed that disenchanted workers in 
more than 30 cities have applied for permits 
to demonstrate. The document said the ap- 
plications, if approved, could involve 
500,000 strikers. 

Premier Li has made it clear that he will 
allow no protests. “If some people try to 
disturb the peace,” he said last month, “we 
Must sternly deal with them on the spot.” 
Plainclothes police patrols have been 
beefed up. At night, the military sets up 
checkpoints at major intersections, verify- 
ing the identities of auto passengers and 
Searching trucks and the trunks of cars. 

_ Meantime, Li is slated to make an offi- 
cial visit to Moscow in April to discuss a 
Wide range of bilateral issues. It is a safe bet 
that he will bring up the collapse of commu- 
nism in Eastern Europe and how it may fur- 
ther deepen the schism between Moscow 
and Beijing that Gorbachev worked so hard 
to bridge, — Reported by Ann Blackman/ 
Moscow and Jaime A. FlorCruz/Beijing 


View From Washington 


Christopher Ogden 
The May-December Romance 


y every estimate the occasion was to have been the foreign policy event of 

1989: Mikhail Gorbachev and Deng Xiaoping together in Beijing for a cli- 
mactic summit ending 30 years of bitter estrangement between their two coun- 
tries. The script had everything: a passionate history, larger than life charac- 
ters (a younger star wooing an aged legend), even profound implications for 
superpower relations. 

The Bush Administration was intrigued by the Sino-Soviet romance. It 
meant the end of the special relationship the U.S. had had with China since 
1972, when Richard Nixon cracked 23 chilly years of nonrelations, a distinct 
geopolitical advantage while the communist giants were not communicating. 
By last May’s summit, though, Washington couldn’t prevent the rapproche- 
ment. Nor, wisely, did it want to. The Administration figured properly that 
improved Sino-Soviet relations could lead to relaxed tensions, especially in 
Cambodia or on the Korean peninsula. There was even hope that Beijing 
could teach Moscow about economic reform in return for lessons on political 
change. There seemed to 
be a refreshing recognition 
that it was no longer 
necessary to keep waving 
the old “China card" under 
this Kremlin’s nose. 

The new Sino-Soviet 
match barely lasted until 
Gorbachev left for the air- 
port, picking his way past 
demonstrators hailing him 
with banners as the EMIS- 
SARY OF DEMOCRACY while 
urging DOWN WITH DENG. As 
global outrage blossomed 
over the massacre in Tianan- 
men Square and China’s 
leadership rediscovered anti- 
Sovietism, Gorbachev never 
looked back. Unfortunately, 
George Bush did, proving 
himself an *old thinker" determined to give China more consideration than it 
deserves. 

Communicate with a strategic power, yes; kowtow to an antidemocratic state, 
no. The U.S. President's error was to fall into the trap where a little learning is a 
dangerous thing. He doesn't speak Chinese, but having lived there as U.S. envoy 
for 14 months 15 years ago, Bush mistakenly believes he understands the country. 
Determined not to punish his friends in the leadership too harshly for the Tianan- 
men massacre, Bush instead skirted an antifreedom line. Congressional pressure 
led him to ban high-level contacts and impose modest sanctions. Yet scarcely a 
month after the June bloodbath, he secretly dispatched National Security Adviser 
Brent Scowcroft to patch up relations. 

When nothing happened—not even agreement to allow dissident physicist 
Fang Lizhi to leave the U.S. embassy for exile — Bush tried again. He vetoed a bill 
granting Chinese students in the U.S. visa extensions and sent Scowcroft skulking 
back again. In a demeaning toast, the adviser described how he had come “as a 
friend" and lamented the *voices of those who seek to redirect or frustrate our co- 
operation." In between, a visit by Prescott Bush, the President's brother, to discuss 
investment in China signaled that the U.S. Administration has a lot to learn about 
proper signals. 

Congress returns from recess on Jan. 23, no longer diverted on the foreign front 
by revolution in Rumania and the invasion of Panama. Dismayed Republicans as 
well as majority Democrats are determined to take the President to task for his 
China policy, and not least for the furtive nature of the contacts. Recommending a 
trial separation in Bush's misguided romance with China would be a good start. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Cory, Coups and Corruption 


4h N o favors, no excuses." That was the 

motto Corazon Aquino vowed to 
follow after her People Power movement 
toppled the corrupt regime of Ferdinand 
Marcos. But in the tumultuous four years 
since Aquino became President, charges 
of incompetence and graft have increas- 
ingly tainted her own government. When 
rebellious soldiers launched the seventh 
abortive coup against Aquino on Dec. 1, 
their most pointed complaints focused on 
the administration's failure to deliver ba- 
sic services and on allegations of corrup- 
tion among the President's wealthy and 
influential relatives. 

The charges, magnified by the Manila 
rumor mill, have inflicted serious politi- 
cal damage. While the President herself 
is considered incorruptible, critics accuse 
her of turning a blind eye to family 
and friends who are said to be enrich- 
ing themselves at the public's expense. 
“What good is a Blessed Virgin Mary if 
she is surrounded by Sodom and Gomor- 
rah?" asks one disillusioned official. In a 
December speech after the coup attempt, 
even Jaime Cardinal Sin, Aquino's most 
important supporter, warned of “а social 
explosion" unless Aquino swiftly defused 


presidential relatives." 

To regain public confidence 
in the wake of the abortive 
coup, Aquino last week sacked 
nine of 19 Cabinet ministers 
in the third such shake-up of 
her presidency. The Cabinet 
changes, acknowledged press 
secretary Adolfo Azcuna, were 
prompted “by the same reasons, 
perhaps, that precipitated the 
coup.” None of the ousted min- 
isters had been accused of 
corruption, but some of their 
departments were widely consid- 
ered ineffective, particularly 
Justice, Transportation and 
Education, where services had 
virtually broken down. Aquino 
also overhauled the Agrarian 
Reform Department, which has 
largely failed to deliver on her 
election promise of land 
redistribution. 

To many Filipinos, however, 
the reshuffling looked too modest 
to silence claims of scandal in 
high places. Though many of 
those tales flow from flimsily 
documented stories in the Manila 
press, which now enjoys unprece- 
dented freedom, Filipinos follow 
them avidly. A frequent target 


“unceasing reports of the abusive roles of 


Allegations of graft fuel resentment against Aquino 


Jose (“Peping”) Cojuangco Jr. 
a wealthy and powerful congressman. 
Shortly after Aquino took office, news- 
paper stories charged that Cojuangco had 
helped some of his cronies gain control of 
a lucrative cargo-handling business; he 
is also suspected of using family ties 
to get jobs for friends in Manila casinos. 
Cojuangco has denied any wrongdoing, 
and neither he nor any other member of 
the Aquino clan has been charged with 
a crime. 

Yet lack of prosecution means little 
in a country where the rich and powerful 
are perceived to be above the law. "It 
would take a first-class fool to testify 
against someone like Peping Cojuangco,” 
explains Blas Ople, executive vice presi- 
dent of the opposition Nacionalista Party 
and a former Minister of Labor under 
Marcos. 

In one of the few corruption cases the 
authorities have pursued, Cojuangco's 
wife Margarita was suspected of having 
taken a $1 million bribe from an Austra- 
lian businessman last year to help him 
obtain a gambling-casino license. In the 
end, the National Bureau of Investiga- 
tion filed no charges: the probers said 
the Australian had been duped by a wom- 


Frequent rumor targets: Margarita and Jose Cojuangco 
The wealthy couple has been suspected of abusing family ties, 


The President details her Cabinet shake-up 


an who impersonated Cojuangco's wife 

Critics often denounce Aquino's firs 
creation in office, the Presidential Com. 
mission on Good Government, as a bas 
tion of ineptitude. Charged with the re 
covery of up to $10 billion that Marcosi 
said to have looted from the treasury, th! 
commission has recovered nearly $1 bil 
lion so far but has been accused of abus 
ing its powers. In one case, for example | 
Ricardo (“Baby”) Lopa, an Aquin 
brother-in-law who controlled a profi. 
able Nissan auto-assembly plant and 3 
other companies before they were sejzei 
by the Marcos regime in the early 1970: | 
was allowed to buy the firms back fo 
only $227,000 within days after Aquim 
became President. A public out 
cry forced the commission to re 
examine the deal with Lope 
who died of cancer last Noven | 
ber. It found no evidence of in 
proper behavior. 

That Aquino has at lea) 
partially delivered on her "m 
favors" pledge is general, 
overlooked. She has cut inl, 
Marcos’ “crony capitalism" Ё 
dismantling sugar and сосот 
monopolies and beginning- 
however clumsily—to privati 
government-owned compan 
that produce everything (10 
cars to cement. But she M 
been unable to dispel some we! 
entrenched assumptions. “А 
any average Filipino, if he ge 

È 5 р еї 
good job, his family would & 
pect to benefit,” explains J% 
Luis Alcuaz, a longtime ally © 
Aquino’s assassinated hust?! 
Benigno. L 

Yet tradition hardly absol" 
the President. By failing to айе 
corruption head on and ^. 
clear up a growing list of alle? 
tions, Aquino risks damage 107 
most valuable asset: her 09 
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authority, ^ —By John Gree" 


and Nelly Sindayen/Manila 


| | of reports is Aquino’s brother 
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E 
Chun Doo Hwan's return à 
produces anger—and relief $ 
4] 'm ashamed that I have to revive dark 
memories and reopen old wounds in- 
stead of giving hopes: and pleasant greet- 
ings to the nation on this New Year's Eve," 
said Chun Doo Hwan after a silence of ۲ 
nearly 13 months. South Korea's dictatori- | Sima ч 
Кечир || a] President until early 1988, Chun was | Vituperation, not tranquillity: an opposition legislator rushes the former President 
Е. testifying for the first time about his con- 
5 wife | troversial rule at a special panel of the | left the building for his monastery to | responsibility" for the excesses of his sev- 
75 fin | National Assembly. Speaking in a flat, | screams of “Chun, you liar!" | en-year rule. Furthermore, on two sensi- 
1 Com | emotionless monotone that could have Yet the outbursts did not start a new | tive questions, Chun's testimony caused 
га ба | been honed during his internal | round of vociferous protests of the kind | both the government and the opposition to 
the тє | exile at a rural Buddhist monastery, the | that have paralyzed South Korean political | breathe sighs of relief. The former leader 
arcosi | fallen autocrat had hoped his appearance | life inthe past. The testimony had been the | gave no indication of having secretly or- 
ary, tc^ | would finally assuage his critics. But last | culmination of a well-plotted exorcism, a | chestrated the June 1987 call for free elec- 
$1 00 | week's speech produced vituperation, not | consensus among the government of Presi- | tions that marked Roh as a ruling party re- 
f abus | tranquillity. dent Roh Tae Woo and the leaders of the | former free of Chun's iron-fisted control. 
xample Members of the opposition seethed at | three chief opposition parties, Kim Dae | Chun also denied that he had funded Kim 
\quin | what they saw as an evasive and unrepen- Jung, Kim Young Sam and Kim Jong Pil. | Dae Jung’s run for the presidency in an at- 
profit | tant Chun. They exploded into protest | In mid-December, the politicians agreed | tempt to split opposition votes. Roh even- 
and % | when he denied direct responsibility for | on a timetable to rid South Korea of the tually won the election with a plurality, 
576% | the, 1980 deaths of 200 demonstrators in | vestiges of Chun-era authoritarianism so | while the three Kims divided the majority 
у 197% | Kwangju and argued that the army was | the country could concentrate on its slow- | of votes. | 
ack fo | within its rights to fire on a crowd. Repre- | ing economy. By the time of Chun's ap- The New Year's Eve telecast of his tes- | 
Aquin | sentative Lee Chul Yong grabbed Chun by | pearance, retired generals Chung Ho | timony won Chun no sympathy. In one 
lic ош. | the arm and shouted, “Murderer!” before | Yong and Lee Hui Sung had been purged poll, 80% said he was “insincere.” The ex- 

п torè | a member of the ruling party scrambled to | from their remaining public posts. Chung | President had earlier expressed hope that | 
Lope | the ex-general’s rescue. The room erupted | had been commander of the notorious | his appearance might enable him to return 
Novem | | in shouts, jostling and shoving. The ses- | Special Forces during the Kwangju upris- | to Seoul from his rural exile. Judging by the | 
> of im | sion, having already dragged on through | ing. Lee had been martial-law commander | reaction, however. it seemed likely that his 

seven hours of recesses and interruptions | during the same period. time of atonement at the monastery was 
ıt lea’ | and only 90 minutes of actual testimony, Though it turned out to be a less than not yet over. — By Howard G. Chua-Eoan. 
er "X | Was quickly adjourned. The ex-President | satisfying catharsis, Chun accepted “moral | Reported By К.С. Hwang/Seoul 
nerall 
ut int} s d 
sm" t 1 
сосол TE 
mi “Save Us! Save Us!” ]: 
уай { 
ора he 16-car Bahauddin Zakaria Express was hurtling to- à 
o frof ward Karachi at 65 m.p.h. one night last week with 1,000 
she ho sleeping passengers on board. Shortly before midnight, after a 
ne wel 6-hr. 35-min. trip from Multan in northeastern Pakistan, the 
15. “Fe train had just been cleared to pass through the station at San- 
е gets! gi, 300 miles north of Karachi. Then, horrifyingly, the locomo- 
id e tive smashed into a freight train that was sitting on the tracks. 
QU Jos The toll: 300 dead and 400 injured. “Save us! Save us! 
2 ( shrieked trapped survivors as rescuers struggled to dig them 
usb out of the wreckage. К 
“I knew it was too late,” said the expresss motorman, 
bol Piyara Masih, who had spotted the freight train a short dis- 
а аі tance ahead, applied the emergency brakes in vain and 
0 th jumped out of the locomotive just moments before the colli- 
nd ie sion. It was the worst rail disaster in Pakistan’s history and the 
fa y world’s deadliest since last June, when a gas-pipeline explo- 
ge be Sion in the Soviet Ural mountains engulfed two passing trains, 
T j killing 645 people. m 
ге! 
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Special 
Report: 
Rebuilding © 


Sobering Up  , 


As the celebrations of freedom die down, six new 
governments grapple with the resuscitation of their societies | 


RUMANIA 


ELECTION DATE: APRIL 


Eastern 
Europe 


not named me to this office so that 
Itoo should lie to you. 

*Our country is not flourishing 
... Our outmoded economy wastes 
energy, which we have in short sup- 
ply ... We have spoiled our land, 
rivers and forests ... We have 
become morally ill because we are 
used to saying one thing and think- 
ing another ... The concepts of 
love, friendship, mercy, humility 
and forgiveness have lost their 
depths and dimension, and for 
many of us they represent only some 
sort of psychological curiosity, or 
they appear as long-lost wanderers 
from faraway times, some- 
what ludicrous in the era of 
computers and spaceships." 

Asan inaugural address, 
Havel's talk was an extraor- 
dinary jeremiad —eloquent, 
gentle, but unstinting in its 
criticism. It was the last kind 
of speech that might have 
been expected from a man 
who had just won a war dec- 
ades long, after prolonged 
personal suffering, and 
whose name had been cried 


BY DANIEL BENJAMIN 
n New Years Eve in Prague, 
a city intoxicated with a sense 
of liberation, the cobblestones 
of Wenceslas Square were 
drenched with champagne. On New Year's 
Day, the city and all of Czechoslovakia 
started to sober up. “For 40 years you have 
heard on this day from the mouths of my 
predecessors . .. how our country is flour- 
ishing, how many more millions of tons of 
steel we have produced, how we are all 
happy, how we believe in our govern- 
ment," the newly elected President Vaclav 
Havel told the nation. “I assume you have 


POLAND 
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After a long absence, meat reappears in Bucharest | 


POLITICS: Chaotic. The National Salvation Front | 
plans to field a slate of candidates, but other parties are 
having severe difficulties organizing or even 
communicating with the populace. Critics of the N.S.F. 
say the April date does not allow sufficient time for a 
campaign and that the ruling committee includes too 
many communists. The Communist Party itself is said to 
have dissolved. 


ECONOMICS: Rock bottom. Few figures are 
available, but the standard of living has been depressed 
well below that of any other East European country. BY | th 
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out like a victory chant by filling shelves with the goods that Ceausescu had once no 

celebrating citizens in the targeted for export, Bucharest hopes to satisfy the Cc 

А same Wenceslas Square the revolution's supporters — temporarily, at least. wt 

| Mazowiecki Jaruzelski night before. Havel noted At 

i} the achievement of 1989 by Ne 

i] POLITICS: Poland has the firmest political footing paraphrasing 17th century 

EA of any East European country, since it has already held theologian Comenius— wt 

ү! elections and formed a government that includes “Your government, my people, has | turned, that the time for the celebration? | W< 

| | communists, Solidarity and several smaller parties. With returned to you"—but his speech | a revolution was passing and the time ® И 

| | Prime Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki leading parliament was the antithesis of triumphalism. | the painful work of political, economical ^ 

i and General Wojciech үш as head of state, the Instead, it was a bracing recitation | moral reconstruction had begun. 4 i 

| : nation seems to have struck a stable political balance. of urgent needs, an inventory of the In Warsaw the new year brought E m 

n. ECONOMICS: It is also the farthest along in d Ew оне ae by 40 | implementation of an unprecedented pa Ce 

1! implementing reforms but faces greater troubles than all i ri Nd css eandanex.| to transform the Polish economy ini Bu 

save Rumania. A comprehensive plan for introducing A NE IND ta . | capitalist one. The cold turkey Ышер | joy 
| itali nt into effect last week and brought it might have been deliv- | well drafted, but initially it is likely to 2% 
b capitalism We ct last week and brought a dasfi MSS RU: us 

4 jon of subsidies and limited convertibility of the ered as fittingly in Warsaw, Buda- | erate the nation’s hyperinflation and | rul 
reduction of subsidies ало 1 AUD pest, East Berlin, Bucharest or S i јаеѕргё 

| zloty. But $39 billion in foreign debt, low productivity and fi F hil 8 rest or So- | serious unemployment and wide: p j| co 

i оғ inflation remain the country’s most threatenin a. For while the changing of the | bankruptcies. In Sofia the communist £^ | tar 

í 600% inflation remain the country ning aito | fi : ar ODDO] we 

| problems. à; alendar rarely signifies the change | ernment held its first set of talks with OPE | wil 

of much else, the advent of 1990 | sition leaders. But already the new рО\® | sta 

throughout Eastern Europe gave | ment was faced with another challeng Й | str 


the sense that a corner had been 
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tests against the restoration of religious 
and cultural freedom to the country's mi- 
nority Turks. Havel's government set out 
on a course of economic restructuring by 
devaluing the crown from a rate of nine to 
the dollar to 38 for tourists and 17 for com- 
mercial transactions, thus taking aim at a 
huge black market in currency and possibly 
preparing the way for full convertibility of 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


ELECTION DATE: JUNE 


primed for steady progress. 


antiquated, industrial base give the nation a good 
The devaluation of the crown and the government's 


inclination. 


the crown. Prague also took the lead in an- 
nouncing its intention to reform or disband 
Comecon, the communist trading bloc 
whose rules have skewed supply and de- 
mand, and therefore the production, of a 
vast array of goods. 

It was Rumania, however, that worked 
most feverishly to accomplish the most basic 
Work of reconstruction: establishing a mea- 
sure of government credibility. Two weeks 
after the overthrow of Nicolae Ceausescu, 
the regime of the National Salvation Front 
Strove to enhance its reformist image by an- 
nouncing that the entire Politburo from the 
Ceausescu government was under arrest. 
But the N.S.F. was still a long way from en- 
Joying full popular support. 

The composition of the eleven-member 
Tuling board struck many Rumanians as 
containing too many communists and mili- 
lary men who were tainted by association 
With the fallen tyrant. Both the head of 
State, Ion Iliescu, and one of the Front's top 


6 Ante: eer 
lend | Strategists, Silviu Brucan, though they were 


POLITICS: Having acquired over the course of 
only six weeks a noncommunist President and a Cabinet 
in which oppositionists predominate, the country has 
moved to the front ranks of political reform. For now, the 
Civic Forum opposition remains solidly united, and with 
ite interwar experience with democracy, Prague may be 


ECONOMICS: Low indebtedness and a solid, if 
chance to convert successfully to a free-market system. 


desire to quit Comecon also indicate a strong reformist 
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purged by Ceausescu and were critics of his 
rule, fall into this category, as do the other 
nine in the inner circle, giving rise to fears 
that Rumania may be headed not for de- 
mocracy but for some brand of authoritar- 
ianism. “Our newspaper changed its name 
from Informatia Bucurestiului [Bucharest 
Information] to Libertatea last month," says 
journalist Octav Buruiana, “but virtually the 
entire staff is the same old people 
right up to the Communist Party 
Secretary, who still has the same po- 
sition, minus the word communist." 

The government also faced 
growing criticism over its plan to 


< “ hold elections in April. While the 
Н ы Тһе worst of N.S.F. has а intention to 
| itis that we field a slate of candidates, critics 
$ live ina claim that other parties, hampered 
a - by a dire lack of telephones and 
С spoiled moral printing presses, will not have 


environment." enough time to organize campaigns. 
So far, half a dozen parties have an- 
—VACLAV HAVEL nounced their intention to cam- 


wish.” 

Given the disarray, the 
N.S.F. is likely to prevail at the 
ballot box. Yet even if the 
polling is postponed, it is un- 
likely that a few solid parties 
with discrete ideologies will 
emerge. Rumania, which has 
virtually no experience with 
democracy, seems certain to 
develop the same probiem 
that bedevils much of the rest 
of Eastern Europe—masses 
of small, squabbling parties. 

The confusion is in part a legacy 
of decades during which dissatisfac- 
tion with communism was the com- 
mon political principle that relegat- 
ed all others to insignificance. And, 
in part, it is a heritage of cultures 
that have little history of democratic 
participation. As the nations of 
Eastern Europe deliberate on what 
kind of political and economic ar- 
rangements they should fashion for 
themselves, few have sufficiently 
defined how thorough their conver- 
sion toa market economy should be 
and how institutions should be re- 
formed. Consequently, politicians 
and public opinion remain in a kind 
of suspension, not yet filtered out to 
the small number of camps neces- 
sary for orderly political battle. 

The need to sort out goals has led 
to ironies that would have hardly 
been conceivable six months ago. As 
in Rumania, the opposition in Bul- 


paign. None, however, have official- 
ly registered. Last week the 
government stuck by its promise of 
early polling. Claimed Brucan: 
“When we went before the students 
they shouted, ‘Elections now! 
March or April!’ They were such an 
important factor in this revolution, 
we felt we had to respect their 


overcome.” 


garia is asking for a six-month delay of elec- 
tions past the scheduled date of June 1. The 
same wish has also been expressed by some 
of the newly formed parties in East Germa- 
ny, where elections are scheduled for May 6. 
Afraid that the communists’ hold on power 
in Prime Minister Hans Modrow’s govern- 
ment will give them a formidable edge in the 
elections, six opposition parties last week 
merged to form Election Alliance 90. But 
the combination covers an almost unimagin- 
able band of the political spectrum, and 
doubts were soon voiced about whether such | 
a coalition made sense. “How can you reach 
compromises in an alliance of Trotskyites 
and free-marketeers?" asked Gerhard 
Bacher of the East German Green party, 
which did not join. “Our aim is to get rid of 
the last vestiges of the old power,” said Kon- 
rad Weiss of Democracy Now, which did 
join. The differences, he added, “can be | 


First politics, then economics. Not sur- 
prisingly, that has been the general rule in 
Eastern Europe: not until the Communist 
Party has been forced to abandon its lead- 
ing role—and Rumania remains an ambig- 
uous case—can a reform program be im- | 
plemented. Not until elections are held and 
a government gains legitimacy can ambi- | 
tious reforms be put in effect. Poland 
alone has met both demands, and on 
Jan. 1 its experiment with transitional 


| economics commenced. Overnight, the 
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Communism is out of the flag but not office 


POLITICS: One of the first regimes to liberalize, 
Hungary has seen some of its reforms surpassed by 
other countries in the past two months. Now called the 
Hungarian Socialist Party, the Communist Party will run 
the government until parliamentary elections are held. A 
profusion of new parties, however, indicates rough 
political brokering ahead. 


ECONOMICS: A reform program similar to— 
though perhaps less painful than —Poland’s has been 
debated but probably will not be enacted until at least 
after the polting. Hungary has been experimenting with 
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capitalist measures for the past five years, but with the 


region's highest per capita indebtedness, Budapest will _ 


PEST 


need to tighten its belt considerably, — 
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government of Prime Minister Tadeusz 
Mazowiecki slashed subsidies across the 
board, ended most price controls and intro- 
duced convertibility of the zloty. The first 
and predicted effect was to ignite prices like 
so many Roman candles. 

The short-term aim of this self-induced 
shock treatment is, curiously, to halt hyper- 
inflation, which in December ran at a rate 
of 600%. Finance Minister Leszek Bal- 
cerowicz hopes that will happen because of 
restrictions aimed at preventing wages 
from skyrocketing too. The overall effect of 
the program should be to dampen demand 
and impose financial restraint on a popu- 
lace accustomed to having the basics pro- 
vided. The reforms also aim to cut govern- 
ment spending, thus satisfying the 
strictures of the World Bank, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and Western nations 
considering aid to and investment in 
Poland. 

Actually, there is room for belt tighten- 
ing, since communism encouraged collec- 
tive irresponsibility. The question is wheth- 
er the cure will be worse than the disease: 
estimates of the number of people who will 
lose their job run from the government fig- 
ure of 400,000 to as high as 3 million in a 
population of 38 million. Thousands of 
bankruptcies are expected, and the country 
could find whole industries going bust. 


ERMANY 


E: MAY 6 


How great public tolerance will be 
for such hardships could determine 
whether democracy and capitalism 
take root in Poland. 

The experiment is one that ev- 
ery politician in Eastern Europe 
will be watching, not least because 
the rush to open up centrally 
planned economies has turned into 
a race for aid and investment. The 
competition, however, is hardly one 
among equals. Hungary, for exam- 
ple, is somewhat chagrined because 
its slow and steady revolution from 
above—parliamentary elections 
are set for March 25— has put it be- 
hind Poland and Czechoslovakia in 
dislodging communists from the 
government. This pace of change 
has caused a partial dimming of the 
country's image as a pathbreaking 
reformer. And its position, oddly 
enough, seems to have worsened 
because of the pro-democracy up- 
heaval in East Germany. Budapest 
fears that much of the investment it 
might have expected from West 
Germany will be funneled into East 
Germany. 

Wherever they are on the paths 
to reform, most countries in the re- 
gion stand to gain if Czechoslova- 

kia's effort to revamp or 
abolish Comecon makes 
any headway at the organi- 
zation's meeting in Sofia 
this week. Since intra-bloc 
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Protesting at Sofia's National Assembly 


POLITICS: Laggard. While the Communist Party 
under leader Petar Mladenov has promised reforms and 
free elections since last fall, it held its first informal 
meeting with the opposition only last week. The leading 
role of the party is likely to be formally eliminated this 
week, but opposition groups are poorly organized. 


ECONOMICS: Again, reforms have been 
promised, but little has been delivered. There are food 
shortages, and they could worsen; productivity remains 
low. Still, no immediate crisis is foreseen. 


small agricultural surpluses, and serious | 


POLITICS: The Communist Party and the 
caretaker government of Hans Modrow are trying to stay 
in power, but the formation last week of Election Alliance 
90, which comprises six recently formed opposition 
parties, could prevent that. Thus far, though, the various 
groups have been poorly organized, and unless a solid 
opposition bloc emerges, the elections could produce a 
dangerous impasse. 


ECONOMICS: Despite strict central planning 
and the loss of skilled workers, the country has the best 
industrial base in the East bloc, thanks largely to aid 
from West Germany. Necessary reforms of the economy 


and crumbling infrastructure will have to wait until after 
the elections. 4 | SR 


; lose trust in 
: afew 
g minutes, but 
$ to win it 
í sometimes 
takes years.” 
—HANS MODROW 


commerce claims an average of 
70% ofeach country’s trade, replac- 
ing the noncompetitive barter sys- 
tem with bilateral, hard-currency 
agreements could free industries to 
turn their attention to non-Come- 
con nations. Historically, the Co- 
mecon system has encouraged inef- 
ficiency, low-quality production 
and poor planning. “It made each 
country in the bloc more anxious to 
consume than to produce," says 
Hans-Heinz Kopietz of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Strategic Studies 
in London. The sooner Comecon is 
scaled back or abandoned—and 
many experts believe Moscow will 
acquiesce in this to help its own 
economy—the sooner the East Eu- 
ropeans can begin adapting them- 
selves to competition in the world 
market. 

Ironically, the country that 
probably has the least interest in 
cutting the economic ties that Mos- 
cow imposed in the late 1940s is 
Rumania, which under Nicolae 
Ceausescu was more hostile to the 
Kremlin than any other East bloc 
country. He so ruined the national 
economy that for years to come it 
may have little to export beyond 
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market reforms may take just as long. Now} 
that the insane policy of exporting every | 
thing but the barest necessities has ended 
however, the country will probably avoid} 
the kind of collapse that threatens Poland: 
because Rumania's farm production wil} 
probably be adequate for the nation] 
needs. | 
More aid to Rumania is on the way, а] 
from a source not known for its largesse- 
Moscow. Last week the Kremlin promise | 
to supply Rumania with some of the oil an 
gas needed to fuel economic recovery. T 
gesture of goodwill was combined with? 
hastily arranged visit to Bucharest on Sat 
urday by Soviet Foreign Minister Edua 
Shevardnadze. Moscow’s solicitousne® 
may be attributed to a desire to quell "i 
discontent ofethnic Rumanians in the SO") 
et republic of Moldavia, a region Stalin а 
nexed from Rumania in 1940. Now Г 
Ceausescu is gone, the Kremlin has evel) 
reason to expect that secessionist fervor} 
be rekindled. Evidently Soviet Preside!) 
Mikhail Gorbachev hopes Bucharest A 
be bribed not to fan the flames pro% j 
any were needed, that the road to feo | 
struction may take some highly unpred | 
able turns. — Reported by Kenneth W ıl 
Bucharest, John Borrell/Cluj and James | mum 
Jackson/Bonn | 
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In Rumania, Supply and Demand Redux 


BYJOHN BORRELL BUCIUMI 


ushing his long flat shovel deep into a coal-fired oven, Sa- 
P chie Lazar draws out five crusty brown loaves, each weigh- 
ing just over 4 Ibs. He glazes them quickly with practiced brush- 
strokes and tips them into plastic containers, which fill up 
rapidly. Then the baker starts kneading and shaping a new 
batch of bread on a flour-dusted table, as a rivulet of perspira- 
tion makes its way down his forehead beneath a clean white cap. 
Brushing away the sweat, Lazar acknowledges that his 
working hours at the village bakery in Buciumi (pop. 1,900) 
have doubled since the overthrow of dictator Nicolae 
Ceausescu. But Lazar is not complaining. *I am now working 
with my heart as well as my hands," he says, a grin exploding 
across his thin face. Before the overthrow, rationing allowed a 
bit more than 8 oz. of bread per person per day. Even before 
the shooting stopped in Bucharest, Buciumi abandoned the 
system, and the tiny bakery's production doubled to 4,000 
loaves a week. When asked who ordered the increase in pro- 
duction, Lazar grins again. “The revolution demanded it,” he 
says. “I am producing as much as people want to buy." 


nine years. “It meant only trouble for из,” he says. “I kept up 
my French by talking to my wife and children.” For even long- 
er the schoolteacher had not worshiped in the straw- colored 
Rumanian Orthodox Church, located just off the central 
square where the local committee of the Communist Party 
had its offices. The nameplates on the communist headquar- 
ters were torn off the day Ceausescu fled Bucharest. A new, 
15-member village committee headed by the priest, Pamfil 
Taudan, has taken over day-to-day municipal affairs. 

Free choice, back in vogue at the bakery, is also determin- 
ing attendance at the 19th century church, its wooden ceiling 
studded with religious paintings. “Twice as many people have 
turned up the past two Sundays as in the past," says Taudan. 
The priest hopes that religious instruction will be reintro- 
duced in schools. Meanwhile, he preaches community forgive- 
ness of local communist functionaries. *People were forced to 
be communists,” he says. “It was the only way to survive.” 

Buciumi's spirit of understanding extends to the former 
high-ranking party officials in Bucharest, including President 
Ion Iliescu, who dominate Rumania’s new government. Com- 
munism, everyone in the local National Salvation Front com- 


Sachie Lazar, left, and co-worker staff the village bakery 


For almost as long as anyone can remember, the laws of 
supply and demand were suspended in Buciumi, as in the rest 
of Rumania. Economics was governed by harsh dictates that 
affected everything from electricity consumption to local sup- 
plies of bread and meat. “How we suffered under Ceausescu, 
how we suffered," laments Gheorghe Moldovan, a Buciumi 
electrician. “It was better here than in the cities, but even here 
it was like living in the Middle Ages." А 

Buciumi, 350 miles northwest of Bucharest, is a typical vil- 
lage in a country where nearly 70% of the 23 million people 
lead a primarily rural existence. The settlement is reached by a 
dirt road that winds through the snow-dusted hills and moun- 
tains of northern Transylvania. At a barricade made from a 
sapling stretched across the road, two farmworkers in coarse 
woolen greatcoats and fur hats, stout staves tucked under their 
arms, check identification. They click tongues and point fin- 
gers to ask foreigners whether they have guns in their car. In 
Buciumi’s main street, where pigs snuffle in the snow and a 
shawled woman bends under a load of firewood, a committee 
of townsfolk that includes two uniformed policemen again ex- 
amines documentation and checks the car trunk. *We are sor- 
гу to have to do it," says Nicolae Chiorean, the schoolteacher. 
"But it is still difficult not to be afraid." E 

Until last week Chiorean had not spoken to a foreigner for 


Farmers at the nearby 24,800-acre cooperative 


mittee agrees, is finished. “In fact, if the communists were 
somehow to win power in April's elections, we would make 
another revolution," says Taudan. 

An ideology may be dead, but changing the practices of the 
past four decades will be neither quick nor easy. Just outside 
Buciumi is a 24,800-acre cooperative farm where nearly half 
the villagers work. Land for the enterprise was taken from in- 
dividual peasant farmers when the communists came to power 
in 1947. Some of the co-op workers, especially those who re- 
member the days of private ownership, wonder if the revolu- 
tion will bring down the whole system of collective farming. 
“We produced more from the land than this system has pro- 
duced," says Nicolae Ciupe, 65, tending cows in a long byre. 
“Why don't they give us more land?” 

Small fields have, in fact, been turned over to the villagers, 
but rapid privatization alone will not bring recovery from the way 
Ceausescu’s giant agro-industries raped the soil in pursuit of ex- 
port earnings. “We have destroyed the land with chemicals to 
meet targets set by bureaucrats,” admits the cooperative’s direc- 
tor, Viorel Borza. The fact that Rumanians were starving while 
the earth was being destroyed to meet export goals is an irony not 
lost on Buciumi villagers. Says schoolmaster Chiorean: “We may 
be rid of Ceausescu, but his evil legacy is something we will have 
to live with for a long time to come.” L| 
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prises are drastically undercapitalized. | moded factories will throw tens of tho, | ti 
EXMICHAEES-SERRILE Wages and prices are distorted by massive | sands of people out of work. Price libe; fr 
T he factory is called the 24th of Au- | government subsidies, which have been | alization has already unleashed runawa ag 
gust heavy-industry plant, a sprawl- funded in part by deficit spending and for- inflation in Poland, pushing up prices 4 dr 
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well under way. Czechoslovakia hopes to 
use its tattered but diversified industrial 
base and relatively small foreign debt ($6.9 
pillion) to quickly rejoin a West European 
economic system of which it was once an 
integral part. 

Poland and Hungary are tougher cases. 
In Warsaw and other cities, as the Solidari- 

government prepares to start closing 
down money-losing state industries, soup 
kitchens are already in operation. Condi- 
tions in Hungary are not so dire, but partial 
free-market reforms introduced as long 
ago as 1981 have so far produced only a 
drop in living standards. Unemployment 
could reach up to 100,000 this year. 


he darkest economic prospects hang 
Н over Bulgaria and Rumania. In So- 
fia the new government of Commu- 
nist Party General Secretary Petar Mla- 
denov has talked about economic reforms 
but so far has not promulgated any. Mean- 
while, there are shortages of milk, sugar, 
meat and goat's milk cheese, a staple. Ru- 
mania, after the brutal rationing of the 
Ceausescu years, has at least paid off its 
foreign debt. "It's already gone through 
the austerity period that Poland is just now 
facing," said one U.S. analyst. But the 
longer-term prospects for the Rumanian 
economy are bleak. 

Some of the largest obstacles to effec- 
tiveereform are the Stalinist industrial di- 
nosaurs that litter the region. At Ruma- 
nia's 24th of August factory, workers toil 
away on clanking lathes and metal presses 
dating back 50 years. It will be next to im- 
possible to find Western banks or business- 
men willing to invest in modernizing the 
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factory, but it is politically unfeasible to 
close it down. “Maybe 20,000 workers is 
too high here,” says Mihaela Petre, 25, a 
lathe operator. “But then you have to give 
them jobs somewhere else. How else can 
they live?” The inability to think of alterna- 
tives speaks volumes for the inertia that 
must be overcome. 

Yet there are gleams of light amid the 
depressing gray. The Group of 24, mem- 
bers of the Paris-based Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, 
has earmarked more than $6 billion for 
Hungary and Poland. The International 
Monetary Fund is expected to approve 
$710 million in credits for Poland soon, 
and the World Bank has already granted 
Hungary $2 billion. West Germany is pre- 
paring to help its neighbor state with a 
package that could make some $4.6 billion 


POLAND: Molten steel is pour 


ed into railroad cars at a mill in Katowice. The 


Shutdown of outmoded, money-losing factories could put tens of thousands out of work. 
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of credits and low-cost loans available this 
year alone. 

But it is private investment that will 
make the difference in Eastern Eurgpe. 
General Electric was one of the first to 
test the waters late last year, when it in- 
vested $150 million in a Hungarian light- 


the production to the West. In Poland, 
American heiress Barbara Piasecka John- 
son has agreed in principle to sink $100 
million into the bankrupt Gdansk ship- 
yard. The most ambitious endeavor has 
been launched by Volkswagen AG, which 
signed a joint-venture agreement with 
East Germany’s VEB IFA Kombinat just 
before Christmas to produce a new line 
of cars and vans. Said VW Finance Di- 
rector Dieter Ullsperger: “Why go to 
South Korea when you can go next 
door?” 

No reform is more crucial to stimulat- 
ing productive investment—or more diffi- 
cult to bring off—than decontrol of prices. 
“People are afraid of price changes,” 
warns Karl Heinz Stiemerling, an econo- 
mist at East Berlin’s Humboldt University. 
“They will resist them.” 

And there are still problems of ideolo- 
gy. Many East Europeans, though they re- 
nounce communism, find unfettered capi- 
talism equally repugnant. In Hungary, for 
example, there is growing disgruntlement 
at the disparity in life-styles between the 
small class of entrepreneurs who have 
sprung up in the past decade and the still 
poor majority. The resentment is especial- 
ly pointed where some of the rich are ex- 
communist officials. 

Such resentments will dissipate only 


bulb factory, with plans to export some of | 


when the free market begins to create 
wealth that everyone can share. *What 
we must do has nothing to do with any 
ism, old or new," says Heinz Warzecha, | 
manager of an East Berlin machine-tool 
factory. “People want a better life in 


cade or more for that modest goal to be 
achieved. | —Reported by Kenneth W. Banta/ 


Bucharest and Frederick Ungeheuer/Berlin 
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freedom. That's all." It may take a de- à 
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Violence in the south and separatism in the north make 
nationalism Gorbachev's most pressing problem 


ctivists of the Azerbaijan Popular 
Front in Nakhichevan, a region bor- 
dering Iran, made no secret of their prepa- 
rations for an incendiary New Year's Eve. 
They stockpiled axes, shovels and wire cut- 
ters, assembled trucks and buses, and held 
rallies demanding the dismantling of fron- 
tier barriers that separate them from Azer- 
baijanis living in Iran. On the last day of 
1989 they struck. A mob of some 7,500 
tore up boundary markers and pulled 
down border posts and watchtowers. Simi- 
lar attacks over the next two days spread 
along 500 miles of the border, crippling 
the communications network in a string of 
towns from Zangelan to the Lenkoran re- 
gion on the Caspian Sea. Thousands of So- 
viet Azerbaijanis gathered on the banks of 
the Araks River, the natural divide be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Iran, set up 
loudspeakers and urged their Iranian kins- 
men to join in a crusade for a unified 
homeland. 

This latest sign of fragmentation in 
Mikhail Gorbachev's multi-ethnic empire 
comes just as he is trying to defuse the 
growing threat of secession by the three 
Baltic republics. Lithuania’s Communist 
Party has already declared its indepen- 
dence from Moscow headquarters, and the 
Estonian and Latvian organizations are 
considering similar moves toward local au- 
tonomy. Gorbachev plans to visit the area 
this week in search of compromise. Now he 
must look southward as well, to festering 
nationality problems in Azerbaijan—and 
the long-feared spread of Islamic funda- 
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mentalism from Iran into the six predomi- 
nantly Muslim republics of the U.S.S.R. 
Battled over for centuries by Arabs, 
Turks, Mongols, Russians and Persians, 
Azerbaijan was divided by treaties in 1813 
and 1828. Today about 6.7 million ethnic 
Azerbaijanis, who share a Turkic language 
and the Shi'ite Muslim religion, live on the 


in the adjoining Iranian province of Але; 
baijan. Stalin, ever expansionist, covete, | 
that part of Iran and moved troops into il 
during World War II. Before Weste 

pressure forced him to withdraw, he en, 
couraged Azerbaijani nationalism an 

rigged an “autonomous” local governmen! 


from Iran. 


strators in Nakhichevan, an autonomoy 
region separated from the rest of the re. 
public by a strip of Armenian territory 
formed a human chain along the Iranian 
border and called for the union of the tw, 
parts of Azerbaijan. Two weeks later th; 
Popular Front sent an ultimatum to ков 
troops guarding the frontier: if fences ang 
barriers were not removed, the Fron 
would tear them down on Dec. 31. ков 
commanders made a few concessions- 
some crossing points were opened fy 
those who had business or wished to visit 
cemeteries in Iran— but the threatened al.) 
tacks were carried out anyway. Unable to 
quell the disorder, the party chief in Nakhi. 
chevan was forced to resign. 

Iran, which has been working to im 
prove relations with Moscow since the 
death of Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini 
last year, seemed embarrassed by the tur 
moil. In fact, Khomeini’s successor, Ha 
shemi Rafsanjani, may have inadvertently 
fueled the rise of ethnic nationalism ir So- 
viet Azerbaijan when he stopped off there 
last June after visiting Moscow. He told 
large crowds in Baku that bilateral agree 
ments he had just signed would lead to in 
creased tourism and trade between the two 
Azerbaijani regions. 

Azerbaijan is turning into a permanen 
crisis for Gorbachev. There have beet 
two years of something approaching civ 


Soviet side of the line and about 4 million 
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The Azerbaijan Popular Front marches in Baku demanding greater autonomy 
Festering ethnic differences in the republic signal the spread of Islamic fundamentalism. 
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war over the republic’s mostly Armenia! 
enclave of Nagorno-Karabakh 
where more than 120 peop! 
have been killed. In Baku, Ате 
baijani gangs have systematicall 
terrorized Armenians. Violent 
has also broken out in the south 
western city of Jalilabad, whet 
two weeks ago mobs took 0% 
the local Communist Party heat 
quarters and police station, al 
are threatening to elect the 
own leaders. | 

Officials in Moscow concede 
last week that the domestic p= 
sures on Gorbachev have beco™ 
so intense that he will devote 0" 
rest of January almost exclusi" 
to them, cutting back on his 1%, 
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in hopes the province would break away! 


Last week's eruption had been buildin, | 
for a month. Early in December demon, | 
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mally hectic schedule of meet. 
with foreign visitors. Given | 
complexity of his problems. 
home, Gorbachev is likely to 
Feb. 1 arriving sooner tha? 
would like. ^ —By Bruce W. 
Reported by Dean Fischer/Calr® 
John Kohan/Moscow 
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COMMUNISM 


In the West, 
Red isn’t Dead 


Parties with deep roots still 
survive in the midst of crisis 

fter the revolutions that have swept 
A Eastern Europe, a powerful domino 
effect might be expected to finish off the 
Communist Parties trying to survive in 
Western democracies. The ideology, after 
all, was spectacularly discredited at a time 
when those organizations, divided and 
dismayed, had already been losing mem- 
bers, electoral strength and influence. Yet 
some Western European Communist Par- 
ties are showing resilience at a time when 
their Eastern co-religionists are either 
disintegrating or trying to assume new 
identities. 

The persistence has little or nothing to 
do with ideology. If Western Communist 
Parties still retain the loyalties of a slice of 
the electorate, it is partly because they к 
represent a familiar institution for po- 
litical protest, with-roots and a distinct 
social-political culture that go back for 
generations. In many parts of Europe, 
voting communist or belonging to the 
party has been a family tradition. The : 
challenge now is to find a new role and 
a new identity in the minds of voters. 
Says Martin Jacques, editor of Marx- 
ism Today, the journal of the British 
Communist Party: “Socialism has 
been undermined by its inflexibility, 
and ultimately by the global market. In 
one bloc, socialism could not compete. 
If we carry on in the old way, we will be 
dead and buried." 

Some parties are responding to 
that challenge better than others. The 
biggest in the West, the Partito Co- 
munista Italiano, won. 27.696 of the 
vote in last June's elections for the Eu- 
тореап Parliament. The results con- 
firmed the Р.С.1. as the second weighti- 
est political group in the country 
behind the Christian Democrats and, 
Significantly, halted a long slide in vot- 
er support. 

Even before the new leadership of 
Achille Occhetto, 53, the party had bent 
its ideology to favor a market economy 
?nd membership in NATO. Despite 
Opposition by old-guard Stalinists, Oc- 
Chetto is now pushing for the party. to 
change its name, dropping the term com- 
munist entirely. Last week Occhetto 
Warned his opponents that they must 
choose between “rebirth or decline.” The 
Marty, he declared, was caught in a “life or 
ina ' struggle to maintain and broaden 
cre; toral base at home as well as win 

edibility in the court of world opinion— 
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Italy's Occhetto, above, and France's Marchais: the 
challenge is to find a new identity in the minds of voters 


an intangible force that, Occhet- 
to pointed out, had done much to inspire 
Eastern Europe's anticommunist 
revolutionaries. j 
Spain’s independent and reform-mind- 
ed party sees the collapse of communism in 
Eastern Europe as no threat. With 9% of 
the vote in last October’s general elections, 
the communist-led United Left coalition 
more than doubled its number of seats in 
Parliament from seven to 17. General Sec- 
retary Julio Anguita, 48, proved an inspira- 
tional campaigner when he brought new 
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leadership to the previously flagging cause. 
The communists capitalized on the left's 
widespread discontent with Socialist Prime 
Minister Felipe González’s economic aus- 
terity and social programs. Next door in 
Portugal, the communists last month won 
12.5% of the vote and elected 50 mayors in 
local elections. Perestroika has inspired dis- 
sidence in the party, which is still run by 
hard-liner Alvaro Cunhal, 76. Meanwhile, 
however, popular support for the organiza- 
tion has slowly been diminishing. 

The French Communist Party is uni- 
versally recognized as Western Europe’s 
most rigid, and the P.C.F. has seen its elec- 
toral support drop.from 20% ten years ago 
to 11.2% in the 1988 legislative elections. 
Last week hard-line leader Georges Mar- 
chais was the target of both ridicule and 
wrath for his past association with Ruma- 
nian dictator Nicolae Ceausescu, which in- 
cluded vacations as a Ceausescu guest on | 
the Black Sea. Central Committee mem- | 
ber Anicet Le Pors also criticized the P.C.F. 
leadership for having sent a French dele- 
gate to Rumania's last Communist Party 


conference. Said Le Pors: *You don't go 
visit a dictator." 

Still, Marchais's most ardent op- 
ponents doubt that he can soon be 
ousted by reformers. Said Henri Fisz- 
bin, a prominent communist reform- 
er who was ousted from the party in 
1981 for supporting a union of the left 
with the ruling Socialists and for ad- 
vocating internal democracy: "The 
party has frittered away its role. It be- 
haves like a sect, increasingly inward- 
looking and cut off politically. It's an 
illusion to think about rebuilding it." 

According to Marxism Today edi- 
tor Jacques, parties in countries with a 
political tradition of strong commu- 
nist sympathies, such as Italy, Greece 
and Spain, along with Finland and 
Sweden, have a chance for surviving 
; and prospering because of what he 

` calis local “specific conditions." Those 
parties, he says in somewhat ironic 
capitalist terms, “can find a market 
niche." But in nations with small, un- 
popular Communists Parties, notably 
West Germany and his own Britain, 
Jacques believes the groups will, “for 
the most part, not survive in any 
meaningful way.” 

The best survival strategy is likely to 
be some form of union with other social 
democratic forces and Europe's blossom- 
ing Green parties in a broad left-of-cen- 
ter movement. First, though, Western 
communists must accomplish a difficult 
breakthrough. They must convince their 
own confused party members, and then 
the voters, that communism by any other 
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name is not the old product in a new 


package. — By Frederick Painton. 
Reported by Cathy Booth/Rome and Anne 
Constable/London 
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Inflatable booms protect the oyster 


DISASTERS 


lagoon of Oualidia from the menacing slick at sea 


Close Shave off Morocco 


t had all the makings of an ecological ca- 

tastrophe. A mysterious explosion tears 
a huge gash in the hull of a supertanker off 
the northwest African coast, igniting a fire 
that forces the crew to abandon ship. For 
nearly two weeks, the leaking, foundering 
vessel is left to drift toward the rich fishing 
grounds and unspoiled beaches of Moroc- 
co. Some 19 million gal. of crude oil ooze 
into the sea, nearly twice the amount dis- 
gorged by the Exxon Valdez in Alaska last 
March. A replay of grim images—gooey, 
‘blackened shorelines and oil-soaked ani- 
mal corpses—appears inevitable. 

The actual event has so far proved to be 
far less damaging. Thanks to mild weather 
that kept the spill at bay, by the end of last 
week the 217-mile-long slick had stagnated 
about 29 miles off the Moroccan coast. 
Though the spill from the Iranian super- 
tanker Khark 5 is the 16th largest in history, 
its eventual impact on the environment 
and Morocco’s economy may be relatively 
mild. But until the oil is completely dis- 
persed, changes in the weather may yet 
push the crude onto the shore. That possi- 
bility was keeping Moroccans on edge. 
“We are at the mercy of the winds,” said 
Abdelkader Benothman, police chief of 
coastal Oualidia. 

The 284,632-ton Khark 5, en route 
from the Persian Gulf, had been steaming 
toward Rotterdam when the blast crippled 
her in rough seas some 100 miles northwest 
of Casablanca. The cause of the explosion 
remained unknown last week, although 
Iranian Oil Minister Gholamreza Aqaza- 
deh attributed the blast to the rupture of 
ne of the ship’s storage tanks during a 
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| An Iranian tanker spills nearly twice as much oil as the Exxon 
Valdez, but the immediate impact is far less dire 


What happened next is disputed. Ac- 
cording to French Environment Minister 
Brice Lalonde, who flew to Morocco to 
consult with authorities in the former 
French protectorate, the response lagged 
while the ship’s owner, the National Ira- 
nian Tanker Co., bargained over the 
price of salvage with the Rotterdam- 
based firm Smit Tak. “Thirteen days 
were lost while they haggled like rug 
merchants,” lamented Lalonde. Smit Tak 
explained that it was hamstrung by Spain 
and Morocco, which refused to allow the 
Khark 5 to be towed closer to their 
shores, where the company thought it 
could seal the leaks. 
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Last week British, Spanish ang 


French spill experts were on hang f 


help, but little could be done. Althouj 
40% of the Iranian light crude had eva; 
orated, the remainder was harder to dis 
pel. Chemical dispersants, sprayed in lin, 
ited quantities early in the week to brea, 
down the crude and make it sink, Wer 
effective for only a few. days, until the oj 
emulsified, or mixed and bonded wit 
seawater. Closer to shore, crews floate 
booms to protect oyster beds against th; 
oil patch, which at one point came t 
within twelve miles. 


of the oil has sunk to the ocean fioo, 
where it does not endanger seabirds, it ma 
poison fishing grounds and oyster beds 
which provide Morocco with thousands o 
jobs and sizable export revenues. Over th 
next few months, clumps of the remainin; 
slick may yet wash ashore. The Morocca 
coastline, which is fairly straight, may b: 
easier to clean than the shores of Print 
William Sound, which is serrated by score 
of tiny inlets. But another danger is that! 
the Khark 5 encounters rough seas as iti 
towed to calm waters near the Cape Vert: 
islands for salvaging, it may break up, fê 
leasing the remaining 53 million gal. ofi 
cargo. “It is a floating bomb,” sai 
Lalonde. 
Whatever the ultimate effect on né 
rine life, the Khark 5 accident show 
sharpen scrutiny of the world's aging 
pertanker fleet. A number of the lev! 
thans are approaching 15 years of ag 
which many shipping experts believe 
near the end of their life-span, barring ™ 
jor renovations. Operators, on the 00 
hand, insist that with proper maintenan? 
the mammoth vessels can be used Ё 
longer. $ 
Trusting shippers to keep their fleet! 
shape is another matter. Iran has bee 
major offender: over the past 14 mon 
authorities in Rotterdam have detain? 
five Iranian tankers for maintenance E 
ciencies and barred their departure D 
repairs were carried out. The Khark 2%, 
not among them, but perhaps it sh” 
have been: the vessel, which was dam 
three times in air strikes during the ^. 
Iraq war, may have been structurally 1 
sound. Yet Tehran seemed иптоуё i 
the spill. Morocco's close shave; said 
san Mohammadi, spokesman for Ira? ^. 
vironmental protection organization: 
just an “ordinary matter." —By Lsa , 
Reported by Margot Hornblower/Oualldl# 
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equipped to handle the spill on its own | | 


explicably hesitated before publicly reveal | 
ing the accident or calling for internation., 
assistance. “It’s just unbelievable,” 
ographer Jacques Cousteau told Егер 
radio. “А major disaster, and nobog, 
moves.” t 


Some experts warn that although mud! 
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The Incredible Shrinking Austral 


conomy Minister Antonio 

Erman Gonzalez reported- 
ly called it “а week of economic 
terror.” To nervous Argentines, 
that did not seem an exaggera- 
tion, even in a country where 
economic scare stories are easy 
to come by. The latest horrifics 
included a.sudden year-end col- 
lapse in the value of the austral, 
from 1,200 to the U.S. dollar to 
2,000 when markets closed for 
New Year’s. As rumors circulat- 
ed that the value of Argentina’s 
national currency might be 
halved again, many merchants 
began raising the prices of their 
goods by as much as 100%. 
Others advised customers to 
buy as little as possible or sim- 
ply closed shop, waiting to see 
where the currency crisis would 
lead. It was the most scarifying 
outbreak of hyperinflation in 
Argentina since food riots 
broke out last May, and the citizenry anx- 
iously waited for Erman to announce a 
new economic plan, the fourth since the 
inauguration of President Carlos Saúl 
Menem last July. 

To give the government some added 
time, Erman declared a bank holiday for 
Jan. 2 and a second for the following day. 
At midweek thousands of people gath- 
ered outside banks throughout the coun- 
try, afraid the value of their savings would 


subside. The value of the austral bobbed 
back up to roughly the same level against 
the dollar as before the sudden collapse. 
Many retailers, evidently hoping that eco- 
nomic chaos had been averted, began roll- 
ing back their hasty price hikes. 

For his part, President Menem re- 
Mained virtually out of sight. But the di- 
minutive populist leader openly endorsed 
the economic program, which aimed at 
ending his government's frenetic printing 
of money to finance decades of chronic 
deficits. The most important feature of 
the plan is a promise to link the printing 
Of new australs to the level of Argentina's 

ard-currency reserves, currently worth 

about $880 million. If that promise is 
kept, the government will be constrained 
rom printing more australs than it has 
Sarned, which would amount to a tight 
leash on the inflationary money supply. 

, Ihe question is whether Menem will 
abide by his latest promise, since he has 
failed to honor many other austerity 
Pledges, The first member of Argentina’s 

‘tonist party to rule since 1976, Menem 
Was originally feared as a free-spending 


Populist who would return the country to 
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evaporate. But then the panic seemed to | 


Menem 5 government fights a money panic—and for credibility 


, ч ا‎ 


Depositors wait for a bank to open after a six-day shutdown 


a roller-coaster cycle of economic ruin. 
Collapse was not far away when he took 
office five months ahead of schedule: Ar- 
gentine inflation had climbed to an eerie 
projected rate of more than 4,000,000% 
annually, and hungry slum dwellers were 
looting local supermarkets. 

In place of traditional Peronism, 
Menem vowed to administer economic 
shock treatment à la Ronald Reagan. 
Among other things, he pledged to rid the 


What Menem Did Wrong 


@ Launched a relatively toothless wage- 
and-price-stabilization program. 


@ Delayed privatizing the economy. 
Menem has sold off only two state 
television stations and has held on to 
dozens of money-losing government firms. 


@ Failed to cut a bloated public work force. 


@ Took no action on Argentina’s foreign 
debt. 
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Erman апа! the President: perils of inaction 


Swollen Argentine government of scores 
of money-losing businesses and to make 
the country's bloated public sector more 
efficient, presumably by trimming its size 
through layoffs or attrition. But Menem, 
whose political base is Argenti- 
na's powerful labor movement, 
has not had the stomach to 
confront the country’s blue- 
collar workers. In an important 
test of strength, Menem two 
weeks ago bent to private-sec- 
tor unions, allowing them to 
negotiate wage increases with- 
out regard to government in- 
flation guidelines. Workers in 
the public sector were not al- 
lowed to go that far, though 
they were guaranteed raises at 
least equal to hikes in the cost 
of living. 

Even before that, Menem 
had watered down his original 
program. Rather than reces- 
sionary shock tactics, he tried 
to use voluntary wage-and- 
price-stabilization measures. 
For some months inflation 
dropped, but in early Decem- 
ber the wage-and-price stric- 
tures began to fray. Mean- 
while, interest rates on short-term bank 
deposits soared out of control, to 600% 
monthly. Nervous investors began to turn 
their assets into dollars, and the flight 
from the austral began in earnest. 

In stemming the panic, however, 
Menem may have undermined his gov- 
ernment's longer-term financial credibil- 
ity. To stop the financial turmoil, his 
Economy Minister ordered that volatile 
Short-term bank deposits be converted 
into ten-year bonds with a guaranteed an- 
nual interest rate of 7%—in dollars. But 
despite Erman's claim that those bonds 
remain “very healthy," they fell to 12% of 
face value during their first two days on 
the market, indicating that many inves- 
tors have little faith in them. For that 
matter, Argentines may not have much 
faith in the latest economic program as a 
whole. For fear of panic selling, the coun- 
try’s stock market remained closed all last 
week. 

Economic instability in Argentina inev- 
itably brings concern that the military, 
which ran the country with brutal inefficien- 
cy from 1976 to 1983, might hanker for an- 
other turn at power. That fear was height- 
ened when the army chief, General Isidro 
Cáceres, warned that “the army is worried 
about the economic situation." Though 
commanders deny any interest in returning 
to politics, it is the most striking example of 
their speaking out on nonmilitary affairs 
since they left the presidential Gasa Rosada. 
Menem is surely aware that the best guaran- 
tee of his six-year term of office would be to 
set an economic course for stability—and 
then hold firmly to it. — By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Gail Scriven/Buenos Aires 
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Boom and Gloom 


n where one lives 


f | new winners include Midwestern farmers 
| and Rustbelt manufacturers whose prosaic 


BY JOHN GREENWALD 


ant a job? Try once down- 
and-out places like Houston, 
Salt Lake City and Gary, 
Ind., where newspapers are 
thick with help-wanted ads. But shun for- 
mer go-go hot spots such as Boston, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., and Atlanta, where 1980s-style 
booms in everything from computers to 
| construction have suddenly gone bust. 
Welcome to the upside-down 90s. Not 
| since collapsing oil prices sent Texas and the 
| rest of the Southwest into a slump nearly a 
| decade ago has the U.S. witnessed such a 
| stunning reversal of regional fortunes. The 


| products, from corn to machine tools, are in 
| hot demand around the world. Among the 
losers are Wall Street investment bankers, 


How is the U.S. economy doing? That depends o 


whose earnings have plunged with the 
waning of the buyout binge, and de- | 
fense contractors across the U.S., who 

can expect new cutbacks as the cold 

war ends. 

The boom-and-bust cycles are 
sharply affecting U.S. housing prices, 
which reflect regional economic 
health. In Houston, gone are the ў 
bad-old-days of the mid-1980s when / 
rental U-Haul trucks streamed out 
of town as unemployment rose above 
12%. A combination of stable oil 
prices and the arrival of new busi- 
nesses has sparked a rebound in 
Houston home values. At the same 
time, Northeast housing prices are sin 


home prices has begun to cool. 

The regional ups and downs belie the 
popular image of the 0.5. as a single 
monolithic marketplace where similar eco- 


coast. While most experts expect the U.S. 
economy to expand at an anemic rate of 
1% to 2% this year, vs. nearly 3% in 1989, 
that statistic masks the fact that some areas 
are already in a recession while others are 
steaming ahead. “This is still an economy 
made up of a lot of subeconomies,” says 
Robert Dederick, chief economist of Chi- 
cago’s Northern Trust Bank. “That will be 
true for a long time to come.” A look at 
how the major regions are faring: 
The Northeast: Down at the Heels. From 
Boston's high-tech wizardry to Wall Street's 
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and the explosive growth of California 


| 


nomic conditions prevail from coast to | 


takeover deals, the Northeast was on a roll 
during most of the Roaring "80s. But Wall 
Street launched a series of layoffs after the 
1987 crash and the Massachusetts minicom- 
puter industry went into a spin. The double 
whammy left the region with a glut of unsold 
houses and banks with billion-dollar portfo- 
lios of bad loans. The Massachusetts econo- 
my, which grew more than 796 in 1984, 
shrank about 1% last year. 

The regional downturn quickly spread 


TODAY'S WEATHER 


West 
Seattle surges, wi 
Phoenix falters and 
defense cuts 

threaten California 
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to the housing market. The median pria 
of homes in the New York City area fel 
from $190,000 in the third quarter of 19% 
to $182,600 in the same period last year, р 
Connecticut so many condominiums a 
on the block that the state is setting Up; 
program to acquire 500 units at bargat 
prices and rent or sell them to low- ay 
moderate-income families. 

The Southeast: Slow and Steady. Оп; 
a dizzily growing region, the Southeastern! 


Midwest 
Exports boost farms 
and factories, but 
Detroit is in 
a skid 


Southwest 

Rising oil prices and new 
economic diversity have put 
Texas on the mend 


stately pace. Many areas overbuilt grandly 
as new workers and companies poured in 
during the 1980s, only to find themselves 
“| stuck with painful housing and office sur- 
‚ | pluses when the influx stopped. The region 
*| now anticipates a period of moderate eco- 
‘| nomic growth. “We need to absorb some 
of that extra supply," says Marc Broinley, 
president of the residential-sales division 
of Trammell Crow in Atlanta. “It will take 
| us one or two years to get through the situ- 
| ation that was created a few years back.” 
Other misfortunes are impeding 
growth. In Florida the deep freeze that 
| blasted across the U.S. last month dam- 


Y » | 

er aged an estimated 40% of the state citrus 
ear. | crop. Defense-industry cutbacks have hurt 
ms ani as well. Lockheed Aeronautical Systems 
lg up; | has trimmed its Marietta, Ga., work force 
area from 20,000 to under 10,000 since 1988 as 
w.ay | the military contractor completed a six- 

| year project to overhaul jet transports. 

Оп The Midwest: Mostly Miraculous. De- 
sasten | Spite clear signs of a recession in the auto 


IM = ue 5 - 
Sunbelt is currently expanding at a more | industry, much of the heartland has e- 


Southeast. T 
Growth has been impeded by 

overheated construction and a 
devastating freeze 
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merged from the trials of the past decade 
in surprisingly good health. Factories that 
laid off millions of workers in the mid- 
1980s as an overvalued U.S. dollar priced 
American products out of foreign markets 
have streamlined their operations and now 
compete effectively around the world. The 
rebound has lifted real estate values 
throughout the region. The median price 
of a single-family home in Chicago rose to 
$111,400 in the third quarter of 1989, up 
10.5% from the previous year. Cincinnati 
prices climbed to $77,800, up 11.6%. 

After years of hardscrabble existence, 
the farmbelt has begun to bloom. The 
growing worldwide demand for U.S. grain 
boosted 1989 farm exports 35% over 1988. 
The Department of Agriculture predicts 
that total U.S. farm income could reach a 
near record $57 billion in 1990, up from 
$53 billion last year. 

Even as most of the region seems up- 
ward bound, Detroit is plunging into a 
painful slump. Ford, Chrysler and General 


Northeast 
Wall Street layoffs and a high- 
tech downturn result 
in unsold houses and 
uncollectible loans 


Motors plan to close 42 of their 62 U.S. and 
Canadian plants, including 13 in Michigan, 
for up to three weeks this month, tempo- 
rarily idling 140,000 workers. That marks 
the most sweeping round of auto layoffs 
since 1982. 

The Southwest: Resurgent. After see- 
ing energy prices plummet in the 1980s, the 
eyes of Texas are watching a steady eco- 
nomic rebound. Oil prices have jumped 
from $15 a bbl. in 1988 to $23 a bbl. But 
Texas is moving beyond its traditional de- 
pendence on energy, which accounted for 
27% of the statewide economy in 1981 but 
is the source of only 15% today. Texas 
firms are expanding in such fields as bio- 
technology and telecommunications. At- 
tracted by the mild Texas climate and a still 
low cost of living, such major companies as 
J.C. Penney, GTE and Exxon have moved 
their corporate headquarters there. 

Yet the region's real estate market re- 
mains in fragile health. While the median 
price of Houston homes rose 8.2% in the 
third quarter to $70,900, the city is glutted 
with 55,000 vacant lots and the office va- 
cancy rate is a towering 27%. 

The West: Wild. From the supercharged 
Pacific Northwest to struggling Arizona, no 
region claims a wider range of 
strengths and weaknesses. Paced by 
high-flying Boeing, which is working 
off a four-year backlog of aircraft or- 
ders, Seattle is attracting newcomers 
from across the U.S. The median 
price of a Seattle home rose 23% in 
the third quarter to $110,000, mark- 
ing the largest increase in the U.S. By 
contrast, Phoenix is mired in a real es- 
tate depression in the wake of a heed- 
less building spree. Lenders fore- 
closed on more than 15,000 residential 
mortgages last year, up nearly 20% from 
1988. In the Rocky Mountain area the Den- 
ver economy is still struggling to recover 
from the energy slump. 

California is a country-size economy 
by itself, accounting for some 14% of 
America’s total GNP. The main threat to 
the state's prosperity comes from looming 
defense cuts, which would have a sizable 
impact on Southern California's aero- 
Space industry. Economists predict that 
unemployment in California will rise from 
5.1%, vs. the current 5.3% U.S. average, 
to 7.4% in 1992, largely as a result of de- 
fense cutbacks. Meanwhile, the median 
price of a Los Angeles home reached 
$224,000 in the third quarter of 1989, up 
18.7% from the previous year. Says Ste- 
phen Levy, director of the Center for Con- 
tinuing Study of the California Economy 
in Palo Alto: “It’s very unlikely that home 
prices will rush ahead in the next two 
years. It's not a crash scenario, but I don't 
see prices being pushed much higher." In 
the topsy-turvy world of the '90s, even 
the Golden State will endure a changing | 
fortune. — Reported by Cristina Garcia/ 
Los Angeles, William McWhirter/Chicago and 
Richard Woodbury/Houston 
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Penetrating the World of Dango 


n Japan's $500 billion construc- 
tion industry, bid-rigging is an es- 
tablished and rarely punished pro- 
cess that goes by the name dango. 
For the Pentagon, dango is an odious 
practice that inflates expenses by 
tens of millions of dollars a year on 
military projects in Japan. In an un- 
precedented case, the U.S. Justice 
Department announced last month 
that 100 Japanese firms had agreed 
to repay $33 million of excess profits 
on U.S. Navy construction projects. 
Reason: the companies were caught 
in the act. 
The breakthrough was accom- 


How U.S. Navy agents cracked a Japanese bid-rigging scheme 


Contractors inflated the cost of projects at Yokosuka Bay 


bid above a certain figure. In edi 
other companies would get a share E: thi) 
contracting work, a direct kickback E | 
dibs on future contracts. If the firms M 
not agree, they would call in an offig щу 
the association to mediate, Uni d 
nately for them, this officer cy. ^ 
out to be the Navy informant, ^! 
The tougher U.S. attitude ma 1 
ready be paying off. The Air Rd 
and Justice Department are inves 
gating charges by Arthur Willia i 
former chief of the contracts-lay i 
vision at Yokota Air Base, that a, 
other dango association has on 
charged the Air Force and Na 
about $76 million on $180 milliy. 
worth of communications contrac 
during the past ten years. Most of th, 
firms practicing dango were windy, 
dressing for a subsidiary of NEC, th 
electronics firm, which consistent; 
got most of the work. у 
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plished by skilled undercover work, 
U.S. Government officials told 
TIME. In the past, investigators had 
been unable to penetrate the closely knit 
fraternities formed by Japanese business- 
| es. But in June 1986 the Naval Investiga- 
tive Service adopted a new tactic when it 
began probing the Star Friendship Associ- 
ation, a consortium of 160 Japanese con- 
struction firms organized for the express 
purpose of raising prices on contracts at 
the huge U.S. naval base in Yokosuka. 

To gain firsthand evidence, naval 
agents managed to recruit a key officer of 
the Star Friendship Association. The man, 


But a member of the association was wired for sound. 


who had had a falling-out with one of the 
companies in the group, agreed to wear a 
hidden microphone at its meetings. The 
club operated with almost comic formality. 
A. day or two after new contracts were an- 
nounced by the Navy, the group would 
meet in downtown Yokosuka. “They would 
determine who was interested in bidding on 
specific contracts,” says a U.S. official. 
“Then they would break up into smaller 
groups to decide who would get the award.” 

The lucky firm would tell the others to 


NEC denies taking part in ay, 
dango for the Air Force project 
But the apparent cost to the U.S. taxpay: 
was dramatically illustrated after a 
American firm first began competing fy 
such contracts in mid-1988. Since then 
NEC has won renewed contracts for мой 
at six military bases—but the company: 
bids for the work have fallen 40% to 60% 


“This had been going on for about 7 | 
years," says Williams. “I don't think am | 


big firm has ever defrauded us Шке! 
before." — By Jay Peterzell/Washingto. 
With reporting by Kumiko Makihara/Tokyo 


A Taste 
Of Thistle 


Trendy sip: single-malt Scotch 


here are two things a Highlander likes 

naked, goes an old Scottish saying, and 
one of them is malt whisky. Of late, the Kil- 
tie's distilled delight has become an inter- 
national connoisseurs joy. After several 
lackluster years, sales of Scotch worldwide 
(although not in the U.S.) are on the rise, 
led by the rare, distinctive whiskies known 
as single malts. The malts constitute 
only about 3.5% of all Scotch sales, 
but their dollar-value share of the 
market is twice that because of their 
relatively high price tags. Overall, 
sales have jumped from 1 million 
cases in 1980 to more than 2.6 mil- 
lion last year, with a fourth of that 
volume going to the U.S. 

Single malts are the original 
Scotch whiskies. They are made from 
malted barley in copper-domed pot 
stills at 101 distilleries scattered 
throughout Scotland and are aged for 
at least four years in used sherry or 
bourbon casks. When combined with 
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cheaper, less flavorsome grain whiskies, 
they become the blends that most consum- 
ers think of as Scotch. A quality brand, like 
Chivas Regal, may be 65% malt, with whis- 
kies chosen from 40 different distilleries. 
Most single malts are sold only to the 
blenders, but 70 distilleries bottle small 
amounts for sale to a growing body of pur- 
ists who drink them neat or with a bit of wa- 
ter, or like brandy in postprandial snifters. 
Single malts are as different from one an- 
other as Burgundy wines are from Bor- 
deaux: a soft, sweetish Lowland malt like 
Auchentoshan is a wholly different taste ex- 
perience from Laphroaig, one of the tangy, 
medicinal whiskies produced on the isle of 
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Islay (pronounced EYE-la). Part of the ap 
peal of these whiskies, in fact, is their crag 
names. Once you've learned how to pre 
nounce it, who can resist ordering a dram? 
Bunnahabhain? (Try Bu-na-HA-vet. 
Worldwide, the single-malt sales leader! 
Glenfiddich, owned by William Grant £ 
Sons, but in the U.S. it runs a distant seco! 
to the Glenlivet, produced by Scotland 
oldest licensed distillery (1824) and‘ 
shrewd purchase by Seagram’s in 1977. 

A survey by the Scotch Whisky Info! 
mation Center in the U.S. concluded th 
single-malt fanciers are younger, molt? 
fluent and better educated than drink“ 
of blended Scotch. “People may be dr! 
ing less,” says Peter Smith, the © 
ter’s director, “but they are savot 
more.” Connoisseurs may еуел 
have more malts to savor. Se 
“silent” (mothballed) distiller" 
have lately sprung back to life. £ 
next month Schenley Affiliati 
Brands, an American 500519207, 
Britain’s United Distillers ( 
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six U.D.(G.)owned malts. 
quick guide to the range O! fi 
tastes, Schenley will sell the? «, 
just in 750-ml bottles but also 12 ae 
pack of miniatures, complete # 
tasting notes. —By Joon 
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|| Australian brewing interests, 


|| based 


High Seas, 
Low Fortunes 


Creditors close in on Alan | 
Bond's cash-strapped empire 


A the finish line of the annual 630-nau- 
tical-mile Sydney-Hobart race on New 
Year's weekend, Alan Bond easily re-es- 
tablished the sailing credentials that had 
made him a national hero after he bank- 
rolled Australia’s surprise victory in the 
1983 America’s Cup race. But this time 
the glory foundered quickly. At 
Hobart’s Constitution Dock a 
messenger jumped on board— 
while Bond was still tying up his 
$2.5 million yacht Drumbeat— 
with bad news. During Bond’s 
3^ days at sea, a group of credi- 
tors had taken control of his 
Australian brewing interests, 
the flagstaff of his empire. Last 
week Bond, having turned to, 
was waging a two-pronged legal 
battle for his financial life: try- 
ing to stave off creditors in one 
court, while successfully repel- 
linge іп another a state govern- 
ment insurance-commission ef- 
fort to liquidate his entire 
worldwide conglomerate. 

Bond, 51, has been in desper- 
ate need of cash for months in 
order to reduce a crushing $5.5 
billion debt burden that accumu- 
lated as he acquired an empire 
worth $10.5 billion at its last offi- 
cial valuation, in mid-1989. But 
many believe there is far less val- 
ue now. Still among his holdings 
are a half interest in Chile's tele- 
phone system, some Italian real 
estate, an Australian television 
network and one of the top five 
U.S. brewers, Wisconsins G. 
Heileman. Last September Bond 
teluctantly decided to sell off his 


s captain of the first yacht to cross 
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Which include the Swan and Castlemaine 
beer labels, but there were no tak- 
um at his asking price of around $1.5 bil- 
e Then, two weeks ago, Bond Corpora- 
lon Holdings Ltd. announced that the 
ies were being “bought? by Bell Re- 
tee Ltd., a company that is 58% owned 
that a S conglomerate. Evidently fearing 
time b € entrepreneur was seeking to buy 
Se y churning his debts, a group of 15 fi- 
RS firms led by the National Australia 
E applied for a court-appointed receiv- 
Operate the breweries. 
“anwhile, the Western Australia 
80vernment insurance commission, 
In Perth, told the state supreme 
that the Bell subsidiary owed 


State 


Court 


Turning to: the tycoon at the helm of Drumbeat 
Fighting a battle for his financial life. 
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$670,000 in interest on indemnity pay- 
ments. But the court found that the com- 
mission’s petition contained no evidence 
of insolvency and dismissed a request by 
insurance Officials that a liquidator be 
appointed. 

Analysts are worried that the court 
challenges could scare Bond’s other credi- 
tors and trigger further moves against him. 
The court handling the Australian brewer- 
ies dispute, for example, froze some $32 
million in interest payments due last week 
on debentures held by U.S. investors, who 
were asked to wait for their payments for a 
30-day “grace period.” 

Australia’s press was almost gleefully 
predicting, as business writer Terry 
McCrann put it in the Melbourne Herald, 
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that “Bond and his corporate empire are 
now finally and thunderingly going to col- 
lapse." Added McCrann: “There might be 
some desperate death-row style legal joust- 
ing, but nothing can now prevent the inev- 
itable.” The Melbourne Sur, referring to 
Bond's humble beginnings as a sign paint- 
er, found a certain irony in his current 
plight. Said the Sun: “[As] someone who 
used to be a signwriter, Alan Bond should 
have seen the writing on the wall." The su- 
premely confident "Bondy," as he is 
known in Australia, dismissed any notion 
that his predicament was fraught with per- | 
il. "There's a long way to go yet," he roared | 


into the gale. — By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by John Dunn/Melbourne 
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No Fumes from an 
LJ = 
Electrifying Car 
СМ clean-air gimmick 
S ince thc early 20th century, automak- 
ers have been tinkering half seriously 
with the idea of an electric car. Now, faced 
with potentially draconian air-quality regu- 
lations in the U.S., automakers may be 
forced to start building such cars in ear- 
nest. Last week General Motors unveiled 
what it says is the most advanced electric 
car ever, a two-seater called the Impact. 

Designed with the smoggy Los Angeles 
basin in mind, the battery-powered proto- 
type accelerates from 0 to 60 m.p.h. in 8 
sec.— faster than a BMW 325i—and has a 
range of 120 miles between recharges. The 
Impact would cost about twice as much to 
operate as an average car, primarily be- 
cause the batteries would have to be re- 
placed every 20,000 miles. 

The Impact is at least partly a public re- 
lations gambit, since GM supports more 
conventional methods of reducing auto 
emissions. Even so, it is preparing for the 
day when smog-choked motorists may ac- 
tually decide they prefer whirring electric 
vehicles to roaring roadsters. и 


Don't Fence Me In 
The Pentagon craves more land 
R anchers and environmentalists are 
usually as much at odds as the Capu- 
lets and the Montagues. But in the U.S. 
West, cowboys and tree huggers, together 
with everyone from hunters to oilmen, are 
joining forces against a common foe: the 
Pentagon. Along with the National Guard 
in several states, the U.S. Defense Depart- 
ment is seeking to add at least 4.6 million 
acres of wilderness to the 25 million acres of 
public land already reserved for war games 
and bombing ranges. Claiming a need for 
more space to test high-tech weapons and to 
create realistic battle simulations, the mili- 
tary covets parcels in Nevada, Montana, 
Idaho, Utah, California, Washington and 
Colorado, as well as Mississippi. 
Conservationists predict that tanks, 
planes and infantrymen will wreak havoc 
with the environment. Ranchers fear the 
destruction of prime grazing land. “The 
military has suffered tremendous image 
damage on this issue," says Chuck Griffith, 
northern Rocky Mountain regional execu- 
tive for the National Wildlife Federation. 
But because only two of the 19 proposed 
land acquisitions require congressional ap- 
proval, the Pentagon is likely to get its way. | 
Predicts Minnesota Congressman Bruct 
Vento, chairman of the National Par 
Public Lands Subcommittee: “They Te go- 
ing to listen to the public, but in the end 
they'll do what they want.” a 
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From atop a windswept hill, 
the panoramic landscape 
looks eerily beautiful—and 
yet completely hostile to 
life. Even at the height of 
summer, the scene is one of 
frigid desolation. To the 
west lies a saltwater bay 
whose surface is frozen solid. Beyond the 
bay loom glittering glaciers and towering, 
rocky peaks. On the south and east rises a 
blinding white shelf of permanent ice, so 
thick that it grinds against the seabed far 
below. And to the north is a snow-covered 
volcano that continuously belches noxious 
fumes. This is the bottom of the world, 
where winds can reach 320 kph (200 
m.p.h.) and temperatures can plunge be- 
low — 85° C ( - 121° Е). This is Antarctica, 
the white continent, the harshest, most for- 
bidding land on earth. 

But the view from the hilltop, overlook- 
ing McMurdo Sound on the eastern side of 


CHRISTO 


Once inaccessible and pristine, | 
by spreading pollution, budding tourism an 


Antarctica, is deceiving. A closer look at 
the seemingly lifeless land- and seascape 
reveals an amazing abundance of life. Like 
most of the coastal waters around the con- 
tinent, McMurdo Sound is filled with 
plankton and fish, and its thick ice is perfo- 
rated by the breathing holes of Weddell 
seals. Nearby Cape Royds is home to thou- 
sands of Adélie penguins, which hatch 
their eggs in the world's southernmost 
rookery. Skuas—seagull-like scavenger 
birds—scout the breathing holes and the 
margins between sea ice and land, seeking 
seal carcasses and unguarded baby pen- 
guins to feast on. The ice itself is permeat- 
ed with algae and bacteria. 

There is another sort of life as well. All 
around Antarctica the coast is dotted with 
corrugated-metal buildings, oil-storage 
tanks and garbage dumps—unmistakable 
signs of man. No fewer than 16 nations 
have established permanent bases on the 
only continent that belongs.to the whole 
world. They were set up mainly to conduct 
scientific research, but they have become 
magnets for boatloads of tourists, who 


the white continent is now threateng 
d the world's thirst for oil 


come to gawk at the peaks and the perl! 
guins. Environmentalists fear that mine 
and oil drillers may not be far behind, 4, 
ready the human invaders of Antarctig 
have created an awful mess in what | 
only recently the world’s cleanest sp; 
Over the years, they have spilled oil in! 
the seas, dumped untreated sewage off) 
coasts, burned garbage in open pits, andl} 
huge piles of discarded machinery slow! 
rust on the frozen turf. | 

News of the environmental assaults h 
unleashed a global wave of concern abo 
Antarctica's future. “It is now clear th 
the continent's isolation no longer protec) 
it from the impact of man,” declares Brut 
Manheim, a biologist with the Enviro) 
mental Defense Fund. How best to protei 
Antarctica has been a topic of fierce di 
bate in meetings from Washington to We}, 
lington, New Zealand. Everyone agrei 
that the issue is of great importance at 
urgency. Despite the damage done 50 ар 
Antarctica is still largely pristine, the on 
wild continent left on earth. There sci} 
tists can study unique ecosystems and 
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disturbances that influence the 

atterns of the entire globe. The 
gatia iun done on the frozen conti- 
x ot be carried out anywhere else. 
«Tn Antarctica We still have the chance to 
in t nature in something close to its 
ee state and leave it as a legacy for fu- 
ions,” says Jim Barnes, a 
he Antarctic and Southern 
Coalition, an alliance of more than 


ture generat 


The focus of contention at the moment 
e Wellington Convention, an interna- 


and mineral exploration and 
| development in Antarctica. Proponents 
he convention, painstakingly drafted 
g six years of negotiations, contains 
| stringent environmental safeguards. But 
| many environmentalists see the conven- 
| tion as the first step toward the dangerous 
| exploitation of Antarctica's hidden store of 
| minerals. They argue that the continent 
should be turned into a “world park” in 
| which only scientific research and limited 
| tourism would be permitted. 
| That position did not garner much sup- 
| port until last spring, when France and 
! Australia, two countries with a major pres- 
| ence in Antarctica, suddenly announced 
| that they backed the world-park idea and 
| would not sign the Wellington Convention. 
| In Washington, Senator Albert Gore of 
| Tennessee is leading a drive to get the U.S. 
| to withdraw its support of the accord. Until 
| the debate is resolved, there will be no 
| agreed-upon strategy for protecting Ant- 
arctica from mineral exploration. 
; Meanwhile, some of the harm already 
| done will not easily be repaired and may 
| have far-reaching impact. For many years, 
| the industrial nations have been releasing 
_chlorofluorocarbons into the atmosphere, 
| not realizing that these chemicals were de- 
| Stroying the ozone layer, which shields the 


> sciet 
and č 


| earth from harmful ultraviolet radiation. 
| Because of the vagaries of air currents, 
H 


ozone depletion has been most severe over 
Antarctica. It was the discovery in 1983 of 
an “ozone hole” over the continent that 
first alerted scientists to the immediacy of 
the crc threat. 

Since then, researchers have been 
monitoring the hole and looking for similar 
ozone destruction over populated areas. 
Scientists predict that thinning ozone, and 
the resulting increase in ultraviolet radia- 
tion, will cause damage to plants and ani- 
mals, as well as skin cancers and cataracts 
in humans. To keep a bad situation from 
getting worse, nations are working on an 
international agreement designed to phase 
out production of CFCs by the year 2000. 


n the meantime, researchers have 

been carefully studying the effects of 

ozone depletion on Antarctic life. 

Marine ecologist Sayed El-Sayed of 

Texas A&M University discovered 
two years ago at Palmer Station, a U.S. 
base on the Antarctic Peninsula, that high 
levels of ultraviolet damage the chloro- 
phyll pigment vital for photosynthesis in 
phytoplankton, slowing the marine plants' 
growth rate by as much as 3046. That, in 
turn, could threaten krill, shrimplike crea- 
tures that feed on phytoplankton and are a 
key link in Antarctica’s food chain. Says El- 
Sayed: “Fish, whales, penguins and winged 
birds all depend very heavily on krill. If 
anything happened to the krill population, 
the whole system would collapse.” 

The fragility of life in the Antarctic cli- 
mate was dramatically underscored last 
January, when the Bahia Paraiso, an 
Argentine supply and tourist ship, ran 
aground off Palmer Station, spilling more 
than 643,450 liters (170,000 gal.) of jet and 
diese] fuel. The accident killed countless 
krill and hundreds of newly hatched skua 
and penguin chicks. Some 25 years of con- 
tinuous animal population studies run by 
scientists at Palmer may have been ruined. 
Just weeks after the Bahia incident, the 


Peruvian research and supply ship Hum- 
boldt was blown by gale-force winds onto 
rocks near King George Island, producing 
an oil slick more than half a mile long. 

Such disasters are shocking and unset- 
tling to the hundreds of scientists in Ant- 
arctica, who had hoped the continent 
would remain their unspoiled natural lab- 
oratory. But they too bear much of the 
responsibility for the pollution that has 
soiled the area, Just three months ago, Mc- 
Murdo Station, a U.S. base operated by the 
National Science Foundation, reported 
that 196,820 liters (52,000 gal.) of fuel had 
leaked from a rubber storage “bladder” 
onto the ice shelf. Over the past year or 
two, many bases have launched extensive 
cleanup campaigns, but scientists have yet 
to find the right balance between studying 
the Antarctic and preserving it. 

No one disputes the importance of the 
research. The continent has a major— 
though not completely understood — influ- 
ence on the world's weather. As Antarcti- 
ca's white ice sheet reflects the sun's heat 
back into space, an overlying mass of air is 
kept frigid. This air rushes out to the sea, 
where the earth's rotation turns it into the 
roaring forties and the furious fifties—old 
sailors terms for the fierce winds that 
dominate the oceans between 40° and 60° 
south latitudes. If scientists can figure out 
just how these winds affect the global flow 
of air, then it will be easier to understand 
and predict the planet’s weather. 

Antarctica also provides the best-pre- 
served fossil record of a fascinating chapter 
in the earth’s history. Some 200 million 
years ago, during the Jurassic period, Ant- 
arctica formed the core of the ancient su- 
percontinent now known as Gondwana- 
land. The name comes from Gondwana. a 
region in India where geological evidence 
of the supercontinent’s existence was 
found. At the time of the supercontinent, 
Antarctica was nestled in the temperate 
latitudes and was almost tropical. It was 
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covered by forests and filled with reptiles, 
primitive mammals and birds. But by 160 
million years ago, the supercontinent had 
begun to break up. While most of the 
pieces, including South America, Africa, 
India and Australia, stayed in warm re- 
gions, Antarctica drifted to the South Pole. 

Thus was created the world’s largest 
stretch of inhospitable land. Precipitation 
is so sparse over Antarctica’s 14 million sq. 
km (5.4 million sq. mi.) that it is classified as 
one of the world’s dryest deserts. Because 
most of the small amount of snow never 
melts and has accumulated for centuries, 
98% of Antarctica is permanently covered 
by a sheet of ice that has an average thick- 
ness of 2,155 meters (7,090 ft.). That ac- 
counts for 90% of the world’s ice and 68% 
of its fresh water. Although the sun shines 
continuously in the summer months, the 
rays hit the land at too sharp an angle to 
melt the ice. At the South Pole, the average 
temperature is — 49° C (—56.2° F) and the 
record high is — 13.6? C (7.5° F). During 


the perpetual darkness of winter, the tem- 
perature falls to almost inconceivable 
levels. The lowest ever recorded was in 
1983 at the Soviet Union’s Vostok Base: 
—89.2° C ( — 128.6° F). 

Around the edges, though, Antarctica 


is more than just an icebox. On the Antarc- 
tic Peninsula, which reaches like a finger to 
within 965 km (600 miles) of South Ameri- 
ca, the temperature has risen as high as 
15° C (59° F). The peninsula is home to the 
continent’s only two species of flowering 
land plants, a grass and a pearlwort. Off 
the coast is one of the world’s most produc- 
tive marine ecosystems. Antarctica sup- 
ports 35 species of penguins and other 
birds, six varieties of seals, twelve kinds of 
whale and nearly 200 types of fish. 


t was the bountiful sea life that ini- 

tially drew large numbers of men to 

the southern continent. When James 

Cook first circled Antarctica be- 

tween 1772 and 1775, he saw hordes 
of seals on the surrounding islands, and 
during the next century the continent be- 
came a hunter's paradise. By the early 
1900s, elephant and fur seals were nearly 
extinct. And after 1904, more than 1 mil- 
lion blue, minke and fin whales were har- 
pooned in Antarctic waters. 

Along with the exploiters came explor- 
ers, searching for nothing more than scien- 
tific knowledge and personal and national 
glory. In 1841 Britain's James Clark Ross 
became the first man to find his way 
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SCIENTIFIC QUEST 


From November through February, 
hundreds of scientists from a score of 
nations flock to Antarctica to do re- 
search. The U.S.’s McMurdo Station, 
above, the biggest on the continent, 
spreads out behind an old supply hut 
left over from one of Robert Scott’s 
turn-of-the-century expeditions. The 
base serves as the staging area for 
field parties studying geology, volca- 
nology, meteorology, glaciology, at- ^ 
mospheric physics, biology and as- 
tronomy. In nearby Wright Valley, left, 
ameteorologist looks for climatic 
clues in rock formations. 


through the sea ice and reach the таш 
The ultimate goal for the adventurers-! 
South Pole—was not reached until $ 
decades later, during the dramatic and! 
mately tragic race between British exp 
Scott and Norway’s Roald Amundsen 1 
lying on dogsleds, which proved to be m 
dependable than the breakdown-pronê 
chanical sleds used by Scott, Amunds 
party arrived triumphantly at the pole 
Dec. 14, 1911. When Scott got thet 
month later, he was devastated to M 
Norwegian flag flying and notes | 
Amundsen. Things got even worse 01 
way back. Only 18km (11 miles) from?" 
ply depot, Scott and two companions". 
stopped by a blizzard, their fuel and f 
nearly gone. Scott's diary entries ЁЛ, 
way: “We shall stick it out to the end," 
are getting weaker, of course, and үг 
cannot be far. It seems a pity, but® u 
think I can write more ... For GO 
look out for our people." 
Airplanes made Antarctic 
less perilous. In 1929 Richard BY", 
American, became the first person. 
the South Pole, a 16-hour round t" 10 
Antarctica's west coast. And in th? у 
German aviators claimed part of the r 
nent for the Third Reich by drop 
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о mi| dreds of stakes emblazoned with swastikas. 
опей The postwar German government did 
unds’| 20t press the Nazis’ claim, but seven other 
ole: 180015 with histories of Antarctic explora- 
thet on Argentina, Chile, France, New Zea- 
о fint and, Britain, Norway and Australia— 
| Maintained that parts of the continent be- 
е ont] о them. Some of the claims over- 
mas ҮШ Chile, Britain and Argentina, for 
ons | t Gu all declared their ownership of 
nd f s tarctic Peninsula. The U.S., while 
end! | thes Po claims, refused to recognize 
à, ih men ot other nations and organized nu- 
ithe} in n expeditions, including the largest 
1%) called aoe history. Mounted in 1946 and 
od's* | exercis peration Highjump, it was a naval 
dan P UNDE 13 ships, 50 helicopters 
vel f| stated апу 5,000 service members. Its un- 
Вуг | could fus ROSE: to make sure the U.S. 
tof] Should аеру stake its own claim 
trip | e ever want to do so. Р 
he ^| titorial B Could easily have been major ter- 
me?! intervened СЬ but scientific cooperation 
jn . It took the form of the Inter- 
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national Geophysical Year, actually 18 
months long, which was scheduled to take 
advantage of the peak of sunspot activity 
predicted for 1957 and 1958. Sixty-seven 
countries joined in this exhaustive study of 
the interactions between the sun and earth. 
Much of the research went on in Antarcti- 
ca, where Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Chile, France, Britain, Japan, New Zea- 
land, Norway, South Africa, the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union established bases. 

The Antarctic component of the IGY 
worked so well that after the project ended, 
President Dwight Eisenhower invited the 
eleven other nations that had built bases to 
join the U.S. in an agreement that would 
govern all activities on and around the fro- 
zen continent. The resulting Antarctic 
Treaty, ratified in 1961, forbids military ac- 
tivity, bans nuclear explosions and radioac- 
tive-waste disposal, and mandates interna- 
tional cooperation and freedom of scientific 
inquiry. Moreover, those participating 
countries that claimed chunks of Antarctica 
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as their own agreed not to press those claims 
while the treaty remained in force. Over the 
years, 13 other countries have become vot- 
ing members of the treaty system, and the 
original document has been supplemented 
by agreements governing topics as diverse 
as waste management and the protection of 
native mammals and birds. 
The treaty did not eliminate the jockey- 
ing for position. The U.S. and the Soviet 
Union have deliberately placed bases in ar- 
eas claimed by others, and countries have 
tried to solidify their stakes by setting up 
post offices and sending children to school 
in Antarctica. Argentina flew a pregnant 
woman to its Marambio base so that she | 
could give birth to the first native of Ant- 
arctica. But no nation has overtly asserte 
sovereignty since the 1950s. Even d 
the Falklands war, Britain and 
together with other nations, sa 
discuss Antarctic Treaty iss 
Amid an atmosphe 
partnership, research h 
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EARNCALS LU АТОИ 

Sharing the few available living spaces with 
seals, penguins and fragile plant life, human 
residents have endangered natural habitats 
by spilling oil into the seas, dumping untreat- 
ed sewage off the coasts, burning garbage in 
open pits and letting huge piles of discarded 
machinery slowly rust on the frozen turf. A 
Chilean base, above, has covered the land- 
scape with cast-off metal drums. 


past few weeks alone, Antarctica's scien- 
tists have carried out dozens of unique ex- 
periments. In the McMurdo Sound area a 
group of geologists camped out in the bit- 
ter cold of the Royal Society mountains, 
looking for evidence of the ebbing and 
flowing of glaciers in Antarctica's past, and 
biologists drew 50-kg (110-Ib.) fish from 
ice holes to study the unique organic anti- 
freeze that keeps these sea dwellers alive. 
Volcanologists braved the knifelike winds 
and choking fumes atop Mount Erebus to 
learn what kinds of gases and particles 
Antarctica's largest volcano emits. At Wil- 
liams Field, a runway on the Ross Ice 
Shelf, a multidisciplinary team prepared to 
launch a huge helium balloon. Its purpose: 
to follow circumpolar winds around the en- 
tire continent, gathering data on cosmic 
rays and solar flares and testing the behav- 
ior of high-density computer chips in the 
intense radiation of the upper atmosphere. 
And deep in the interior, glaciologists at 
the Soviets’ Vostok Base dug out ice sam- 
ples that carry clues to the planet’s atmo- 
sphere in layers laid down in the polar ice 
cap tens of thousands of years ago. 

At the South Pole, meanwhile, astro- 
physicists were taking advantage of a heat 
wave—the temperature had soared to 
— 23° C ( — 10° F)—to set up detectors that 


would peer at the faint microwave radiation 
| left over from the Big Bang explosion, 


which theoretically started the universe. In 
the high altitudes atop the pole's ice cap, 
the detectors are well above the densest, 
murkiest layers of atmosphere and can peer 
through some of the dryest, clearest air on 
earth to help determine whether the origi- 
nal Big Bang was unique or was followed by 
smaller ones. A few hundred yards away, 
close to the enormous geodesic dome that 
covers the thickly insulated buildings of the 
U.S.'s Amundsen-Scott South Pole Station, 
atmospheric scientists measured traces of 
pollutants released around the globe. The 
pole is so remote from civilization that 
there, better than anywhere else, scientists 
can accurately assess just how far-reaching 
are the effects of pollution. 

The researchers who seek such knowl- 
edge are adventurous souls who know bet- 
ter than most the meaning of the term 
hardship post. Counting construction 
workers, maintenance crews and other 
support staff, Antarctica's population is 
only 4,000 or so, even in midsummer. The 
scientists and other residents tend to be in 
their 20s and 30s—vigorous enough to en- 
dure the world's coldest workplace. A car- 
penter's helper recalls toiling one time at 
—40* C ( - 40° F) in an unheated building. 
She had on so many layers of clothing that 
it took most of her energy just to move, she 
says. As for the scientists, common sense 
sometimes gives way to a sense of mission. 
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Researchers handling delicate exper Чу 
ments have been known to work witho: pien 
gloves in subfreezing temperatures um! | Posts 
their hands were numb. А Su. 
Just as daunting as the cold аге? усар 
loneliness and isolation in a land wht A 
phone lines are rare, mail is erratic, a ges 
penguins vastly outnumber people. Tho ea 
sands of miles from friends and famili) ho 
the residents of Antarctica are often € dom 
fined to small areas around their bases.” Em 
many stations, living quarters are bull | me, 
derground so that they are protected ff? landi 
the wind. When storms force workers’ T 
stay indoors for days at a time, it ато been 
to their being trapped in a bunker. . ji | trash 
But the bases try to make Antarctic i| But 
as enjoyable as possible. At McMurdo | until 
tion, the continent’s largest town, the) сате 
Or more summer residents can hang’ tion 
the four U.S. Navy bars, use а bowling base 
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the South Pole Station, home to nO E ued 
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Along about February the annual g hay 
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spreads out to sea, making access by ship 
nearly impossible. Only a few hundred res- 
idegts stay through the winter. 

The number of people who have gone 
to Antarctica is smaller than the atten- 
dance at this year's California Rose Bowl 
football game, but those few have had a 
disproportionately large impact. Because 
plants and animals, along with human out- 
posts, are largely confined to the 2% of 


| Antarctica that is ice-free for part of the 
| year, the most sparsely populated conti- 


nent is, paradoxically, overcrowded. The 
Antarctic Peninsula is particularly in de- 


{| mand, with 13 stations; King George Is- 


land, one of the South Shetland Islands, is 
home to an additional eight. Planes, heli- 
copters, snowmobiles, trucks and bulldoz- 


| ers are in operation throughout the sum- 


mer. Nearly every base has its own helipad, 
landing strip, harbor and waste dump. 
The inhabitants of these bases have 
een notoriously careless, often discarding 
trash in ways that would be illegal at home. 
But their actions went largely unnoticed 
A January 1987, when Greenpeace be- 
ame the first nongovernment organiza- 


[| Поп to establish а permanent Antarctic 


(i located at Cape Evans, some 24 km 
> miles) north of McMurdo Station. The 
ч Duis mounted annual inspection 
Ozens of bases. It was Green- 

чей бит publicized McMurdo's contin- 
sea REDE of untreated sewage into the 
a eae of trash in an open-air pit. 
errs Tight off the station are report- 

Ore polluted with substances such as 

Шер A and РСВ$ than any similar 
water in the U.S. Greenpeace 
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and burning at Soviet, Uruguayan, Argen- 
tine, Chilean and Chinese bases. And an 
airstrip under construction at France's Du- 
mont d'Urville base has already leveled 
part of an Adélie-penguin rookery. 

The charges have some validity, says 
Erick Chiang, senior U.S. representative in 
Antarctica, but they are exaggerated. “Our 
behavior in the past was disgraceful—by 
today’s standards,” he admits. “But we are 
doing much better. We're installing a pri- 
mary waste-treatment facility at McMurdo 
this season. We've begun recycling. Yes, 
we lost 50,000 gal. of fuel recently, but 
we've recovered more than half of it." Last 
month McMurdo residents went patrolling 
for loose trash. 


hiang contends that despite 

past sins, the local ecology has 

not suffered very much. Some 

scientists agree. Says Cornelius 

Sullivan of the University of 

Southern California, who studies the algae 
that live in and under McMurdo Sound ice: 
“A few places are filthy. But most of the 
water is still absolutely pristine." Nonethe- 
less, the U.S. National Science Foundation 
could do much better. One thing that will 
help: about $10 million was added to the 
agency's budget for 1990, bringing it to 
$152 million, and much of the new money 
will go toward protecting the environment. 
While scientists try to clean up their 
act, tourists are posing an increasing threat 
to Antarctica's delicate ecosystems. Chil- 
ean planes began flying visitors to the pen- 
insula in 1956, and luxury cruises started a 
decade later. Although commercial flights 
stopped after an Air New Zealand DC-10 
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Although meaning no harm, visitors can endanger wildlife by making too much noise and invading protect- 
edareas. Some leave behind litter, take illegal souvenirs and disrupt scientific research. 


crashed into Mount Erebus in 1979, Killing 
all 257 aboard, ship travel has thrived. 
About 3,500 people, mostly Americans, 
paid $5.000 to $16,000 to sail over from 
South America last year. They generally 
stayed in Antarctica four or five days. Most 
boats carry naturalists or other experts, 
who give lectures, and groups often visit 
scientific stations. So many boats cruise 
along the peninsula between November 
and March that it has been dubbed the 
"Antarctic Riviera." Chile has opened a 
hotel near its base. Antarctic activities in- 
clude hiking, mountain climbing, dogsled- 
ding, camping and skiing. A few show-offs 
have even water-skied on the cold waters. 
The most intrusive visitors are those 
who tramp through penguin rookeries and 
other wildlife habitats. Going anywhere 
near certain kinds of seabirds can frighten 
them enough to disrupt feeding patterns 
and reproductive behavior. Though 
warned not to litter, some tourists leave be- 
hind film wrappers, water bottles and ciga- 
rette butts. And, yes. Antarctica has graffi- 
ti—on the rocks of Elephant Island. 
Responsible tour operators have come 
up with a code of conduct that forbids visi- 
tors to harass animals, enter research sta- 
tions unless invited, and take souvenirs. 
Preservationists, like the Environmental 
Defense Fund's Manheim, argue in addi- 
tion for strict limits on the size and fre- 
quency of tours and for civil and criminal 
penalties for operators who do not comply 
with the rules. : -— 
The Antarctic Treaty nations may dis- 
cuss tourism when they meet later this 
year, but they are more likely to be preoc- 
cupied with the growing debate over the 
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future of oil and mineral development. 
Concern first arose after the 1973 oil crisis, 
when it became clear that there might 
someday be pressure to drill for petro- 
leum, even in the harsh Antarctic environ- 
ment. Eventually, the treaty nations decid- 
ed it was best to have rules in effect before 
that happened. The result was the Welling- 
ton Convention, agreed to by representa- 
tives of 20 treaty nations in New Zealand's 
capital in June 1988. The document essen- 
tially forbids any mineral exploration or 
development without agreement by all 
treaty participants. But most environmen- 
talists are disturbed by any accord that rec- 
ognizes even the possibility of oil drilling. 
Naturalist Jacques-Yves Cousteau has 
called the Wellington Convention *noth- 
ing more than a holdup on a planetary 
scale." 

There is no certainty that commercially 
valuable deposits of minerals exist. Surface 
rocks contain traces of iron, titanium, low- 
grade gold, tin, molybdenum, coal, copper 
and zinc. Gaseous hydrocarbons, some- 
times associated with oil, have been found 
in bottom samples taken from the Ross 
Sea. But in most cases, says geologist Rob- 
ert Rutford, president of the University of 
Texas at Dallas, who did research in Ant- 
arctica for more than 20 years, “minerals 
are less than 196 of the total rock sample 
analyzed." Moreover, the vicious Antarctic 
climate would make exploration danger- 
ous and expensive. 

Still, say the Wellington Convention's 
opponents, some countries might be 
tempted anyway. Contends Barnes of the 
Antarctic and Southern Ocean Coalition: 
“Some nations are awash in cash and tech- 
| nology and have no domestic oil supply. I 


pep Many environmentalists believe th 
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think Japan would be down there as soon 
as the continent was opened up." Oppo- 
nents of drilling point cut that the Antarc- 
tic Treaty has not always been scrupulously 
adhered to, especially when it comes to 
fishing limits and environmental protec- 
tion. They argue that the Wellington Con- 
vention could also be skirted. 

Such arguments are behind the surge in 
support for a world park. The proposal by 
Australia and France last October that the 
continent be declared a "wilderness re- 
serve" under the eye of an Antarctic envi- 
ronmental-protection agency— essentially 
the world-park scheme by a different 
name—was hailed by environmentalists as 
a big victory. The U.S., still officially com- 
mitted to the Wellington agreement, did 
not go along with the new initiative. But 
some Administration officials are said to 
be opposed to the minerals convention, 
and Senator Gore claims he has the votes 
to prevent its ratification in the Senate. 
Observes Gore: "The whole theory of pro- 
tecting Antarctica with mining that is care- 
fully circumscribed by safety procedures is 
the approach that failed in Alaska's Prince 
William Sound. We shouldn't make the 
same mistake again." 


onratification by either France 
or Australia would automati- 
cally kill the Wellington Con- 
vention, But that does not 
guarantee that the world-park 
concept, as good as it would be for Antarc- 
tica's environment, would replace the de- 
feated agreement. Some Antarctic Treaty 
nations oppose a permanent ban on miner- 
al development—notably Britain, which 
has the same veto power as France and 
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e only way to preserve the continent's pristine wonders is to set up a “world park’ | 
barred. But the first priority is to get an agreement to curb minerals exploration | 
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Australia. That raises the possibility thi | 
the world will be left with no agreementz| 
all on the minerals question, not even th’ 
informal moratorium on explorationean 
mining adopted in 1977 until a conventi 
could be ratified. Antarctica might thusk | 
opened to wholly unregulated mining. 
That is a frightening prospect $ 
alarming that the nations subscribing ! | 
the Antarctic Treaty cannot afford to let!) 
happen. The Wellington Convention 
not be perfect, but it should be ratified. Fe, р 
from a license to exploit, it would serve aii 
major roadblock to development û | 
could be strengthened by further conv 
tions specifying more stringent proi 
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| The Post Loses 


Its Voice 


| A policy change in Jerusalem 
| leads 20 staffers to quit 


ongtime readers at home and abroad 
have admiringly called the English- 
em Post "Israel's window 
to the world.” Critics of its left-of-center 
leanings have held a different view, assail- 
etter than a distorted mirror. 
Window or mirror, either can be broken. 
Last week 20 of the newspaper s editors 


| and reporters resigned, contending that 
| the new owner, the Canadian-based Hol- 


linger chain, had interfered in editorial af- 


al weekly edition aroused concern among 


more sympathetic approach toward Likud 
policies. 

Thereafter, Frenkel says he found that 
his authority was being diluted by Hol- 
linger's Israeli representative, president 
and publisher Yehuda Levy, a reserve Is- 
raeli army colonel. A fortnight ago, Fren- 
kel resigned, and two days later the entire 
95-member staff threatened to strike un- 
less Levy was dismissed. But the paper's 
Toronto-based Board Chairman F. David 
Radler backed Levy, calling the Post rebel- 
lion *a power play," and last week the 20 
editors and reporters resigned. Unshaken, 
Levy told them to clear out their desks and 
leave immediately. Said Radler: “All we 
want is fairness and balance. If they're in- 
capable of providing the balance, then I’m 
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glad they’re gone.’ 


Editor Frenkel at a journalists’ meeting 


At the heart of the controversy were 
questions about the proper role of the 
press in a beleaguered society. Should an 
Israeli newspaper, for example, take into 
account the fact that its news coverage and 
editorials might damage the country’s rep- 
utation abroad? More specifically, should 
an Israeli paper feel obliged to temper its 
coverage of the two-year-old Palestinian 
uprising in the Israeli-occupied West 
Bank and Gaza Strip? With Levy now run- 
ning the editorial side, readers will be 
looking closely at what ts and is not print- 
ed. As for Frenkel, he had effectively ar- 
gued that the pursuit of truth worked to 
the country’s long-term benefit. In his edi- 
torial response to Shamir, he had also 
written that “the Post, like the rest of the 
Israeli press and the free press every- 


party in power, but to the nation that the 
government serves." —By Robert Slater 


where, ministers not to the government or | 
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Сепѕогѕ апа 
Sensibilities 


India tries a Calcutta coverup 


hen it was campaigning to take pow- 

er away from Rajiv Gandhi's Con- 
gress (I) Party last fall, the National Front 
coalition called for a freer flow of informa- 
tion, particularly in state-owned broadcast- 
ing. Now that it holds the reins of govern- 
ment, the Front apparently intends to sing 


a different tune. Last month Information | 
and Broadcasting Minister Parvathaneni | 


Upendra announced that the government 
was withdrawing permission for the mak- 
ing of a film based on the book City of Joy. 
by French author Dominique Lapierre, be- 
cause such a project would present the city 
of Calcutta in a negative light. 

Then, after numerous protests, the 
government seemingly backtracked. Au- 


| thorization to begin filming City of Joy had | 


only been withdrawn pending further dis- 
cussion, insisted a senior official in the In- 
formation Ministry. The British and 
French filmmakers might still get a go- 
ahead if they agreed to present a more bal- 
anced view of India's third largest city, he 
added, arguing that “poverty is not unique 
to Calcutta, nor is poverty the only striking 
aspect of Calcutta." 

The government has also put a hold on 
a planned documentary about Mother Te- 


resa, the Nobel-prizewinning nun who | 


serves Calcutta's poor. The project is based 
on a script by Lapierre. Indian officials 
have told the author that Mother Teresa 
herself expressed qualms about the film- 
makers' approach. But with Lapierre re- 
portedly agreeing to make the requested 
changes in the script, officials said last 
week that the film would soon be cleared 
for production. 

The primary setting for City of Joy, a fic- 
tionalized account of the work of a Roman 
Catholic priest, was the Pilikhana district, a 


| crowded maze of tumbledown housing, 


narrow lanes and open sewers that is one of 
Calcuttas worst slums. Even before the 
controversy over the film, the book, which 
was published in 1985, was a sore subject. 
A Pilkhana welfare organization spurned 
the author’s offer to share his book royal- 
ties on the ground that City of Joy “glori- 
fied" poverty. 

Upendra said the decision to stop film- 
ing City of Joy had been based on a request 
from officials in West Bengal state, whose 
Marxist Left Front government is an ally of 
the ruling National Front, Asked whether 
the move was a repudiation of free speech, | 
a spokesman in New Delhi presented a 
novel argument. “This,” he said, “is true 
federalism at work.” a 
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Not Quite 
Your Usual 
Historian 


Champion of imprisoned writers, 
chronicler of monarchs, 
LADY ANTONIA FRASER stirs 


controversy without even trying 


BY BONNIE ANGELO 
S: is the kind of woman Maureen O'Hara used to 


play in big-budget costume movies: Lady Antonia 

Fraser, beautiful, hot-blooded, titled daughter of a 
noble line, turreted castles in her background and the whiff 
of scandal in her past. But the portrait of a romance-novel 
heroine slips out of focus with a closer look, for that same 
Lady Antonia is an internationally established historian, 
the author of best-selling biographies and a social activist. 
She is mother of six, protective wife of renowned play- 
wright Harold Pinter, and also dashes off detective stories, 
wafts along the British TV celeb circuit, and displays an ad- 
mirable tennis serve. 

But forget Goody Two-Shoes. This paragon wades into 
controversy with brio. She has publicly criticized Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher's policies and rallied British 
writers to think more politically. She marches for Soviet 
Jewry. She organizes petitions and badgers officials to help 
free dissident writers in jails across Europe and Africa. 
One of these has made history: playwright Vaclav Havel, 
the new Czech President. For years, from his prison cell, he 
exchanged letters with Pinter. The couple will visit Havel to 
share his triumph in February. 

She speaks her mind. And Fleet Street's columnists 
speak theirs, making the high-profile Lady Antonia a 
high-priority target. A succinct explanation for this tar- 
geting is offered by the London Daily Mail's senior fea- 
ture writer, Geoffrey Levy: "She's an aristocrat. She's 
beautiful. She's a celebrity. And she is a successful writer. 
She is an irresistible target.” Her father, the seventh Earl 
of Longford, sums up Fleet Street's anti-Antoniasm in a 
word: “Jealousy!” 

At home in London’s fashionable Kensington, Antonia 
Pakenham Fraser Pinter is a composition by Gainsbor- 
ough. Her English skin would make peaches weep in their 
cream. Blue eyes seem to savor a secret, shared but not re- 
vealed. She is tall, not willowy but womanly, and at 57 she 
is, by any standard, beautiful. 

Harold Pinter looks in for a bit of householdish chat on 
his way to his studio in an adjacent mews house. Such an 
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erso e. 

куа title has cachet,” notes her g 
Michael Shaw—is dismissive of the personal attacks, “M, 
father brought me up not to mind criticism or ridicule,” she 
says. Lord Longford, a former Labour Cabinet minister 
has endured both in his crusades against pornography and 
for prisoners’ rights. The disparagement, in his fami, 
view, stems from the fact that he, a nobleman who turned 
socialist, violated Britain’s class order. 

Antonia much admires this man with the courage of his 
convictions, the progenitor of Britain’s fabled Literary 
Longfords, a family unmatched possibly in history fg 
its eight esteemed writers in three generations publishing 
contemporaneously. They are prizewinning and prodi. 
gious: at last count their output topped 80 volumes, most of 
them digging deep into British and Irish history. Scholarly 
research is the family hallmark. 

The brightest star in the family firmament is Antonia, 
Her mother recalls that this precocious firstborn “always 
wrote, even before she could write—poems, little stories, 
She could read before she had any idea of the meaning of 
the words. Frank and I called her the wonder child.” Which 
is not to say she was candy-coated. Young Antonia was 
fiercely competitive, on the tennis courts with her brother 
Thomas and on the football team at a boys school that ad- 
mitted a handful of girls on equal footing. The genesis, per- 
haps, of her view of woman-as-equal. 

As a student at Oxford, Antonia Pakenham (the family 
name) was the centerpiece of an oh, so uppah-crusty circle 
“She was already a bit of a star at Oxford,” says her father. 
But even as swains queued eagerly for her attention, “all of 
the time there was a more profound, intellectual side." 

At 22 she published her first book, on the mythical King 
Arthur. Her typewriter never cooled down, even after she 
married Hugh Fraser, a Conservative Member of Parlia: 
ment, and produced three sons and three daughters. The 
result: 23 volumes. 

All the while she was ubiquitous on the TV-radio “chal 
show” circuit, bright and quippy for Call My Bluff, articu 
late and opinionated on the weighty Question Time. Last 
month Americans tuned to a highbrow quiz program 01 
National Public Radio could hear Lady Antonia де 
identify an arcane quotation: “It’s Milton— Lycidas.” — . 

She gained her place as a major historian and writer M 
1969 with her definitive biography of Mary, Queen of Scots 
a best seller in eight languages. Then came Puritan ruler 0 
iver Cromwell and Charles II, the Restoration King. 

Each famous subject, perhaps not coincidentally, had? 
personal tie to her family. Cromwell granted her Anglo: 
Irish forebears land in West Meath in the heart of Irelan^ 
(The Longfords, originally Protestant, converted to © 
tholicism one by one in the 1940s, in individual decisions 
The family is directly descended from Charles Il. “Mos 
pee in England are,” she chuckles, “and I’m no exea 

. All; of course, from “the wrong side of the blanket | 
She likes the fact that her line stems from the classy Duc 7 
ess of Cleveland rather than the King’s more ordinary mi. 
tress, actress Nell Gwyn. 

Ў Some of the royal genes crop out now and then. Аш 
adl Hora cleat a paria, poris Antonia ey 
оК E room: “There’s a stateliness about cd 

e a member of the royal family; people 
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they should make a little bow. Some people are dazzled, 
some feel overawed. She can intimidate some and charm 
others. It's chemistry—and possibly height. But as soon = 
she laughs, the formality is completely dissolved. Ad 5 
playwright Arthur Miller, a frequent guest of the Pinters: 
“She has great elegance as a writer and as a person. Mari- 
gold Johnson, a devoted friend since Oxford days who is 
married to the sharply conservative writer and historian 
Paul Johnson, muses, “Men like her better than women. 
For a change of pace and a piece of change, the prolific 
Antonia takes breaks between works of history, which eat 
up three to four years, to write mystery stories featuring fe- 
male detective Jemima Shore, who has made the leap to TV. 
But when she first joined the Crime Writers’ Association, 
she was snubbed. “This glittering butterfly was too much for 
them,” says an observer. Eventually, her seriousness won 
them over and—what else?—she became chairman. 
Beguiled by power, she writes of kings and queens. 
“And,” she interjects, “the other side of the picture, the 
powerless. The powerful have such an extraordinary effect 
on the lives of people around them.” This led to the work 


she found most demanding, The Weaker Vessel, her prize- 


n rebuttal, championing Шш mape Aes of 
i ia snaps, “In France they would nave given 
О EC acknowledges that personal at. 
eas sting. “Yes. Absolutely. Fair criticism IS hurtful; un- 
fair criticism is doubly hurtful.” But Lady Antonia is past 
her Perfect Woman stage. That ended in 1975, when An- 
tonia Fraser and Harold Pinter discovered each other, 
Then came the gossip, the headlines, the charges in divorce 
court. Five turbulent e they were married. (Both 
uses have since died. i 
UD it all, her staunchly Catholic family stood by 
her. Says Lady Longford: “From the word go, Antonia 
wanted a literary life. Her first husband was a Conservative 
М.Р. I could see that wasn’t really the kind of life she was 
meant for. What she is doing now with Harold and on her 
rfectly fits in with everything.” 
o he gilded young aristocrat at Oxford and the Jewish 
lad from London's East End would never have intersected. 
“But it was our great good luck," Antonia says, "that by the 
time we met, we were both recognized." Opposites, fully 
formed, attracted. 
How do two famous talents under the same roof manage 
the egos, the stresses? She replies with a 


deplores. I 


BS CM E uae 009] laugh, “А lot of our sentences begin, ‘I 
project is the suggestion of old friend | “f don't criticize ЫЗ ы ү ыш a 
Robert Gottlieb, editor of the 059 Harold's work І Thus S. ; ra йк 
Yorker: the six wives of Henry р . к 

ini ialties, royalty, 1 them." A London critic comments that 
PORCH к КК к ус influence “living with Pinter has been a terrific in- 

Her fascination with women of pow- Harold, І fluence for the better on her writing. 

er resulted in The Warrior Queens, her contribute to his He wins on some things. I win on 


last book, an analysis of women rulers 
who led their people into battle, from 
British Queen Boadicea in 60 A.D. to 
Israel's Golda Meir, India's Indira Gan- 
dhi and Prime Minister Thatcher, tri- 
umphant in the Falklands. Fraser iden- 
tified history’s typecasting of women 
leaders: the appendages, those who 
gain power by virtue of being wives, 
widows or daughters of a male ruler; the honorary male 
who rejects her femininity; and the female chieftain who is 
either “supernaturally chaste or preternaturally lustful.” 
Fraser observes that when a woman holds power, “her sex- 
uality is always relevant. That fascinates me.” 

Assessing Thatcher, Fraser compares her to Queen 
Elizabeth I. “She’s like a 16th century queen—not a mod- 
ern one, powerless, gracious, noncontentious. Her han- 
dling of her femininity is astonishingly similar to that of 
Elizabeth I. She says, ‘I’m feminine, don’t you forget it. PII 
dress as a woman, but at the same time, I’m as good as a 
man.’ She's like Elizabeth: ‘I’ve got the heart and stomach 
of a king!’ She’s old style, with courtiers and endless specu- 
lation about her favorites. Look at that photograph of her 
with her Cabinet—it says it all: she is the queen, among her 
dinner-jacketed knights. I think the fact that she has no 
woman in the Cabinet is extremely significant. Another 
woman would spoil the picture!” 

As a strong feminist, she voted for Thatcher in her first 
election, but now is deeply troubled about the Prime Min- 
ister and “the socially divisive effects of her policies that 
make it increasingly difficult for the really poor, who are 

very often hopeless.” When Fraser expressed these con- 
cerns, she sparked charges that she was a “chateau-bottled 
socialist” who has prospered under the Thatcherism she 


work by living 
with him, by 
talking to him.” 
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some things, too,” she says. She wins on 
opera, he on cricket. But Antonia casts 
herself as the junior talent. “I don’t crit- 
icize Harold’s work. I influence Harold, 
I contribute to his work by living with 
him, by talking to him.” She contributes 
in another way repeatedly cited by 
friends: Pinter’s manner is as angular 
and abrupt as his characters, but, ob- 
serves a friend, “Antonia smooths over the offenses before 
the evening is out. She is quite good as stage manager.” 

Marigold Johnson pinpoints Pinter’s greatest effect on 
Antonia: “She has become a lot more involved in public is- 
sues, a much more public figure.” And she is planted dis- 
tinctly to the left of her days as wife of a Tory M.P. 

Activist Antonia is deeply committed to writers impris- 
oned for their written words. “I feel passionately about 
this,” she declares, and she leads the cause for English PEN: 
Holroyd, former PEN president, sings her praises: “She 
knows when to press and when not to; she can let loose the 
dogs on them, or she can charm them. Pinter tends to blow 
his top; she’s got a great deal of common sense.” Arthur 
Miller, longtime advocate for imprisoned writers, concurs: 
“She is very effective.” 


She regularly writes to the prisoners: *We may never 


hear from them but we keep writing, for years.” She re 
joices that now for the first time Russian writers are in PEN 
and Czech writers are back in the fold. “It’s a labor of Sisy- 
phus,” she sighs. “Just as they are let out in Russia, they V 
increased in Turkey and Kenya.” 

The kaleidoscopic Lady Antonia, a dishy blue-blood in- 
tellectual, seems tailor-made as the heroine of a romantic 
novel. Pity that Fraser the writer shuns that pop genre—it 
would make a lively autobiography, у 
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The Spores of Paranoia 


BY PAUL GRAY 

t is one of the better-known opening 
l lines in American literature: “A scream- 
s across the sky." Thus begins 
Gravity 5 Rainbow (1973), the mammoth 
and, to many, impenetrable novel that es- 
tablished Thomas Pynchon as the most im- 
portant and mysterious writer of his gener- 
ation. While his cult exfoliated, the author 
mostly remained silent; Slow Learner, a 
collection of five previously published sto- 
ries, appeared in 1984. Now, at last, comes 
Vineland, Pynchon's first novel in nearly 17 
years, and the faithful can again begin the 
quest for runic meanings, preferably hid- 


ing come 


| den. And right up at the top of the second 


page of text, something interesting glim- 
mers: “Desmond was out on the porch, 
hanging around his dish, which was always 
empty because of the blue jays who came 
screaming down out of the redwoods and 
carried off the food in it piece by piece." 
From the sound of a V-2 rocket de- 
scending on London in the earlier novel to 
the cries of birds pilfering dog food in Vine- 
land: um, as a Pynchon character might say, 
there seems to have been a little down- 
scaling going on around here. 
The perception is accurate 
but also, as things de- 
velop, a trifle mis- 
leading. True, 
this time out 4 
Pynchon has not 
tried to top the 
apocalypse of Grav- 
йуз Rainbow. He has 


even cause some groaning 
(Oh, come on, man, grow 
Up) among reviewers and 
fans: the attempts of some 


aging hippies to steer clear 
of the narcs, 

Patience at this point is 
advisable, because it will be 
rewarded. The year is 1984, 
although. flashbacks soon 
aie thick and fast. The 
xe ng 15 Vineland County, 

Ctlonal, fog-shrouded ex- 

Panse of Northern Califor- 


ND by Thomas Pynchon; Little, Brown; 385 pages; $19.95 


Along with his teenage daughter Prairie, 
Zoyd still mourns the departure and later 
disappearance of his ex-wife Frenesi, a 
onetime '60s radical who was seduced into 
becoming a U.S. Government informer by 
a notoriously malevolent federal prosecu- 
tor named Brock Vond. He has apparently 
not finished hounding the Wheelers and 
others. As one observer notes, “Nobody 
knows just what's goin’ on, except there's a 
nut case leading a heavily armed strike 
force loose in California." 

These details establish the absolutely 
typical Pynchon plot. An evil, well-orga- 
nized and immensely powerful enemy sows 
*the merciless spores of paranoia? among 
a shaggy, lost group of drifting souls who 
find the real world threatening under the 
best of circumstances. The intended vic- 
tims, not all of whom think too clearly any- 
more, have other problems as well, includ- 
ing the task of making sense out of what is 
happening to them while knowing that 
sense, strictly defined, is a weapon of the 
other side. Caught between these oppos- 
ing, mismatched factions is a child, Prairie, 
who would dearly love to find, and love, 
her mother. 

But the novel is only marginally 
about dopers and spoilsport 
law-enforcement types. The 
showdown looming in Vine- 


The people in Vineland have been steeped 
in TV long enough to become pickled. Some 
of them are Tubefreeks, whose habits of 
Tubal abuse alert the vigilant authorities. 
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land County serves as the melody for a series 
of dazzling riffs on the 1970s and early 80s. It 
-comes as a surprise to realize that these gen- 
erations are the lost ones in Pynchon’s fic- 
tion. V (1963) and The Crying of Lot 49 
(1966) anticipated but arrived just before 
the triumphant effulgence of television and 
youth culture in American life; Gravity's 
Rainbow was chiefly set during World War 
II. So Vineland amounts to Pynchon's first 
words on the way Americans have been liv- 
ing during the past two decades. 

Wretchedly funny excess seems the 
point of the exercise, not to mention the 
hallmark of the years portrayed. Pynchon's 
technique is to turn up the volume on con- 
temporary reality, fiddle with the contrast 
and horizontal hold, in order to produce 
scenes that are both distorted and recogniz- 
able, and a pretty good indication of where 
all the current trends may be heading. 

The people in Vineland have been 
steepedin TV long enough to become pick- 
led. Some of them are Tubefreeks, whose 
habits of Tubal abuse alert the vigilant au- 
thorities at NEVER (National Endowment 
for Video Education and Rehabilitation). 
No one, however ascetic, seems immune to 
this electronic rescrambling of brain cells. 
A member of the Thanatoids, a Northern 
California cult enamored of death and re- 
sentful at still being alive, notes that his 
people look at TV religiously: *There'll 
never be a Thanatoid sitcom, 'cause all they 
could show'd be scenes of Thanatoids 
watchin’ the Tube!” 

The tide of pop culture even 
swamps the high mountain ridge 
where sits the Retreat 
of the Kunoichi Atten- 
tives, a commune of wom- 
en militantly opposed to 
male militarism. The li- 
brary there contains hun- 
dreds of audiotapes, in- 
cluding The Chipmunks 
Sing Marvin Hamlisch. 
When a disciple commits a 
grievous offense against 
the rules of the order, she 
faces fearsome punish- 
ment, including “the Or- 
deal of the Thousand 
Broadway Show Tunes.” 
As a rule, though, piped-in 
images are perceived as 
comforting. During her ir- 
regular childhood with 
Zoyd, Prairie sometimes 
wishes that she could be a 
member of “some family 
in a car, with no problems 
that couldn't be solved in 
half an hour of wisecracks 
and commercials." Near | 
the end of the novel; when 
Prairie gets to meet her 
mother, nothing will do 
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but that the child sing the theme song from 
Gilligan's Island. 

Pynchon's devotion to electronic allu- 
sions has been criticized before, and Vine- 
land will no doubt increase the number of 
protests. It is, admittedly, disquieting to find 
a major author drawing cultural sustenance 
from The Brady Bunch and I Love Lucy in- 
stead of The Odyssey and the Bible. But to 
condemn Pynchon for this strategy is to con- 


uthor with his characters. He Ba 
élitist sympathies. Like 
s in innovative fiction, 
including Flaubert, Joyce and Pom 
Pynchon writes about people who woul no 

be able to read the books in which they ap- 
pear. As a contemporary bonus, Pynchon 5 
folks would not even be interested in trying. 
That is part of the sadness and the hilarity of 
this exhilarating novel. а 


fuse the ашти 1 
gifted man with anti- 
some fairly big name 


he weather for the third annual Gravi- 
ty's Rainbow Marathon, which began 
Jast Nov. 9 on the flagstone terrace in front 
of Princeton Universitys Firestone Li- 
brary, kicked off rainy and windy. Some- 
where into the 38 straight hours of public 
reading, performed in sequence by 76 vol- 
unteers, of every word of Thomas Pyn- 
chon's 760-page (in the original edition) 
novel, conditions turned clear and colder. 
Still, through the long day and night and 
next day, listeners assembled and dis- 
persed, some of them har- 
boring a small hope that 
this academic homage 
might attract the atten- 
dance of the author him- 
self. (Rumors about a 
stranger who could have 
been Pynchon lurking 
about the fringes of the first 
marathon, two years earli- 
er, continued to circulate.) 
The only problem was, if 
the author had shown up, 
no one would have been 
able to recognize him. 
Pynchon, 52, is usually 
described as reclusive, but 
this term does not quite capture the reality. 
Howard Hughes was reclusive; so are J.D. 
Salinger and Greta Garbo. These people 
achieved fabled recognitions and then de- 
cided to barricade themselves against a 
public that knew where they were and what 
they looked like. Pynchon, by contrast, 
somehow had the foresight to hide from 
the beginning; the only photographs of him 
in circulation date from his late adoles- 
cence. As a result, he resembles, in his 
freedom, an apparition he includes in Vine- 
land, namely **Chuck, the world's most 
invisible robot," an android that operates 
on an erratic airline between Los Angeles 
and Honolulu. “How invisible,” the plane's 
p.a. system announces, “you might won- 
der. is ‘Chuck’? Well, he's been walking 
around among you, all through this whole 
flight! Yes, and now he could be right next 
to vou—o-or you!” 
“Is this Pynchon’s teasing reference to 
his own shadowy presence among his ad- 
mirers? A Jot of readers and scholars 


Pynchon in 1953 


Shadowy Presence 


would like to ask him this question directly, 
plus several zillion others. But Thomas 
Ruggles Pynchon Jr. is not, never has been, 
available for interviews. What can defini- 
tively be known about him has long since 
been tracked down. He was born May 8, 
1937, in Glen Cove, N.Y.. into an old, dis- 
tinguished New England family; one an- 
cestor founded several towns in Massachu- 
setts; another served as the ninth president 
of Trinity College in Hartford. Pynchon 
graduated from Oyster Bay High School in 
1953, enrolled at Cornell 
University, took time out to 
serve in the Navy, returned 
to college, worked on the 
literary magazine and re- 
ceived a B.A. in 1959. 
Classmates who remember 
Pynchon at all recall a tall, 
shy young man, occasional- 
ly given to bursts of 
prankishness. 

He held one known job, 
as an adviser in the writing 
of technical documents for 
the Boeing Co. in Seattle, 
before И, his first novel, ap- 
peared in 1963 and he dis- 
appeared into his own fame. Since then, his 
anonymity has been guarded by an ex- 
tremely loyal band of friends, editors and 
literary representatives. People who know 
about Pynchon do not talk; those who talk 
almost certainly do not know. Hearsay has 
thus run rampant. Word has it that Pyn- 
chon has spent major time in California 
and has endured recurrent dental prob- 
lems. He is a lifelong bachelor; or, he has 
been married several times. 

Does any of this matter? As far as Pyn- 
chon's books are concerned, no. Yet in this 
celebrity-besotted era, the spectacle of 
someone avoiding exposure is naturally in- 
triguing. And Pynchon's fiction, with its 
emphasis on suspected conspiracies and 
coded significances, makes him seem a 
dandy candidate for a guru. If he ever went 
public. he could be buried in acolytes over- 
night. Which is a fine reason for Pynchon 
to stay right where he is, in enviable posses- 
sion of a mystique far bigger than any sin- 
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ENGAGED. Susan Eisenhower, 38 | Е — 
D h^ 


ington businesswoman and gran, ddan 
of the former President; anq Roa h 
deyev, 57, space physicist and presi t T 

the Committee of Soviet Ѕсјеп 1 —— 


. 
i i т 1515 0 | 
marriage will take place in Мозсо $1 


: Winn 
ruary. Eisenhower met Sagdeyey d. 
years ago during a gathering aimed E Iv pH 
| 


proving U.S.-Soviet relations, 


an 
RESIGNING. Nguyen Van Linh, 74, re, (0) dl 
minded General Secretary of the vie Î Klaus 
ese Communist Party; because of P Office 
health. Hailed as a pragmatist when hil seven | 
sumed power in 1986, Linh undertoq system 
campaign—largely unsuccessful to D secret: 
ovate" Viet Nam's feeble economy | clear- 
formal resignation is expected Within; е S 
next two months. yet P 


х quent 
DIED. Patrick Kelly, 35, American desig, d 


3 in the 
whose witty, sassy clothes adorned, dence 
Princess of Wales, Bette Davis and Wied to 
donna; of bone-marrow disease ani Ethel 
brain tumor; in Paris. The Mississippi Direct 
Kelly, who designed snug, feminine sy “the « 
with such signature touches as button; promp 
bows, said he was proud that his creati: launch 
suited women with “fuller figures, liker so-call 
own mother. As for sexy clothes, it's li years 
your mind." e Warde 
Alamc 
DIED. George Clark Foster, 68, oral surgi detone 
who ran afoul of the Navy in 1947 forc beatin 
graving “Remember Pearl Harbor more | 
Morse code on the false teeth he тай! Fu 
imprisoned Japanese General Hid passed 
Tojo; of heart disease; in Pompano Bez 28€. . 
Fla. Tojo had asked for the dentures s! Fuchs 
could speak better in his defense at his! leadin, 
for war crimes. After the story of his pr 15 to 
was leaked, Foster was ordered to rem f$ w 
the offending message and his comm pn 
ing officer tore up papers for a commet ^ Iu 


: E 
tion. Tojo was executed in 1948. Sen 


DIED. Gerhard Schröder, 79, Foreign M S 
Ister of West Germany from 1961 to i E 
who broke historic ground by impa ! Ac 
his country's relations with Easte™! and 

rope; on the island of Sylt, West Ge" Fuchs 
A skillful diplomat, Schróder initiated" early 
tacts with the Warsaw Pact states % turpe 


land, Rumania, Hungary and Bulga!“ cruci 


ter F 
DIED. Alberto Lleras Camargo, 83, PI and it 
ic two-time President of Colombi but p 
Bogotá. A onetime journalist and n (anis 
of the ruling Liberal Party, Llef?* mer q 
margo was named Interior Minis, progre 
1945 and later that year was appoint fornia 
Serve out the term of President АЙ Ways, 
López Pumarejo, who had resi 
1958 Lleras Camargo was electe 
own right. During his four-year PX 
tial term he took a conciliatory St 
helping to unite warring Colombian 
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« The Master Spy Who Failed 


Iden, | 
55 1 e rrprising new 
ving Surp 

ү th 
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am n Jan. 27, 1950, a balding, bespecta- 
| cled German-born physicist named 
refor Klaus Fuchs walked into London’s War 
etn Office and confessed to being a spy. For 
from 1942 to 1949, Fuchs had 


PEE 
Wow 


f fa ears, 
en he; | лгу funneled high-level 
епо ects about U.S. and British nu- 
tot Glear-weapons research to the 
ту, k U.S.S.R., including plans for the 
thin yet unfinished hydrogen bomb. 
` Fuchs’ confession and subse- 
quent trial marked a turning point 
desir: in the history of the cold war. Evi- 
ned t gence supplied in the confession 
and Wjed to the arrest of Julius and 
> and Ethel Rosenberg for what F.B.I. 
ppi- Director J. Edgar Hoover termed 
Ne shi “the crime of the century” and 
ilo prompted President Harry Truman to 
creati launch an all-out program to develop the 
, liket so-called Super Bomb. Two and a half 
it’sal years later, thanks to the efforts of Ed- 
e wardeTeller and colleagues at the Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory, the U.S. 
| surgi detonated the first thermonuclear device, 
7 fore beating the Soviets to the H-bomb by 
грог. more than three years. 
made! Fuchs’ betrayal of the H-bomb secrets 
Hid passed into the folklore of the nuclear 
о Be age. The folklore, however, is false. 
ress Fuchs’ H-bomb plans were totally mis- 
t hist leading, and Truman’s rationale for rush- 
his pre Ng to build the bomb before the Soviets 
j remî did was on shaky ground. That is the 
mma Conclusion of an article in the January- 
nmen February issue of the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, one of a series 
Of scholarly works that are rewrit- 
ign М "8 а period of U.S. history still 


{o J 1000еа in mystery and official 
oi Secrecy. 


npro* An H-bomb explodes 
tern P, According to Daniel Hirsch | іп two stages. 
seme William Mathews, what Stage 1 


мей Fuchs gave the Soviets was an 
P off erly design of Teller’s that 
vari тей out to be unworkable. The 


^ Crucial insi 
E ght, they say, came af- 


z and 
mbit but 


S Supplied not by Teller 
em ‚4 MS Los Alamos colleague 
e фа islaw Ulam. Says Hirsch, for. 
nist! pro director of the nuclear-policy 
{у Stam at the University of Cali- 


inte for. 
omia at Santa Cruz: “In many 
е: АК tan Ulam was the true fa- 
dill) The he H-bomb,” 


wi key to the new account is 
соза history of the H-bomb 
| TM Y Hans Bethe in 1952 and 


ently declassified, Accord- 


resit 
stale, 


Klaus Fuchs 


HOW IT 
WORKS 


First a small atom bomb 
detonates, releasing 
X rays that are * 
contained within. 
uchs had been imprisoned, | the outer casing 
and serve to 
transfer energy. 


| facts emerge about the making of the Н-БотЬ 


ing to Bethe, who headed the theoretical- 
physics division at Los Alamos during 
World War II, Teller's design began to 
fall apart shortly after Truman launched 
his H-bomb program. Teller's idea had 
been to use the heat of a conventional A- 
bomb to ignite a separate H-bomb. But 


A 


Edward Teller 


Ulam, a brilliant mathematician, made a 
series of calculations that showed that the 
amount of tritium fuel required for Tell- 
er's bomb was prohibitive and that even 
when sparked by an A-bomb, it would 
probably not achieve fusion. 

The breakthrough idea was the rec- 
ognition that the fuel would burn more 
efficiently if it was compressed before it 
was heated. According to Bethe, Ulam 
approached Teller with a two-stage H- 
bomb design that used the shock waves 
from an A-bomb to compact the hydro- 
gen and ignite the H-bomb. Teller adapt- 
ed Ulam’s design, using the energy of the 
A-bomb's radiation rather than the force 
of its shock waves to achieve the neces- 
sary compression. It was a bomb of this 


Stanislaw Ulam 


design, code named Mike, that exploded 
on Nov. 1, 1952, on the Pacific island of 
Elugelab. The island, one mile in diame- 
ter, disappeared. 

If Fuchs did not give the Soviets the 
secret of the Teller-Ulam bomb, who did? 
Hirsch and Mathews suggest that Teller 
himself may have inadvertently assisted 
the Soviets by pushing for an early test 
blast. The 1952 explosion peppered the 
atmosphere with a telltale assortment of 
radioactive debris, including new atomic 
elements that could have been created 
only by a compressed fusion reac- 
tion. When Hirsch and Mathews 
asked Bethe if that fallout could 
have tipped off the Soviets, Bethe 
instantly said yes. Says Hirsch: “It 
was as though he had been waiting 
35 years for someone to ask him 
i that question.” 

The Hirsch and Mathews ac- 
count has received mixed reviews 
from the surviving members of the 
Los Alamos team. Carson Mark, 
who took over for Bethe in 1947, 
concedes that the U.S. monitored the So- 
viets’ weapons research by examining the 
fallout from their blasts, but he doubts that 
the U.S.S.R. could have worked in the oth- 
er direction, deducing the secret of Mike’s 
construction by studying its debris. Teller 
and others believe that the late Andrei Sa- 
kharov, who built the Soviet H-bomb, was 
clever enough to have invented the device 
from scratch, without the help of Fuchs or 
anyone else. 

One participant who welcomes 
Ulam’s heightened status is his widow, 
Françoise Ulam, who will never forget the 
day she returned home for lunch to find 
her husband staring fixedly out the win- 
dow. “I think Гуе found the way to make 
it work," he told her. “Make what work?” 
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“The Super.” Teller has partially 
confirmed his debt to Ulam. After 
suffering a heart attack in 1979, he 
dictated an account of the day 
Ulam walked into his office and 
said he had a way to make the 
bomb. Teller, though, heatedly 
disputes the notion that the key 
idea was Ulam’s. “That is not cor- 
rect," he says. “I do not want to 
say what is correct. It is a long and 
complicated story. Someday I will 
write it down.” 

But history may have already 
been rewritten. The revised ac- | 
count of Ulam's pivotal role ap- 
pears in several new books, in- 
cluding a biography of Teller by 
Stanley Blumberg and Louis Pani 
to be published in February b 
Scribner's. And it is repeated in 
tail in the latest revision: 
Encyclopaedia Britar 
next month. 
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Hip Styles for 
Blue Chips 


Scott Strasser brings austere 
elegance to corporate America 


BY KURT ANDERSEN 


uring the past decade or so, U.S. inte- 
D rior decorators have been successfully 
lobbying to upgrade the nomenclature of 
their trade: they now insist on being called 


interior designers. Which is fine, except that 
for all the nominal professionalism, interior 


design remains for the most part a trivial 
pursuit that prizes fancy blandness above 
all. While the other design professions at 
least aspire to greatness, and even encour- 
age their innovators to provoke the rest of 
the field, most interior design wants to be 
pretty and profitable and make no waves. 
But not Scott Strasser. At 35, Strasser isa 
thoroughgoing anomaly. His spiky hair and 
Tokyo-hipster clothing might be unremark- 
able in Los Angeles or New York City, but 
he was raised and still lives in conservative 
Texas. There he is director of interior archi- 
tecture of the big, conventional, Houston- 
based architecture firm CRSS, directing a 
staff of 35. And he has become a leader in a 
courtiers discipline (Interiors magazine 
named him 1989 Designer of the Year) de- 
spite an aggressively impolitic style. “Corpo- 
rate design," he says, “is a stupid profession 
that hasn't learned what it's doing wrong. 
Most interior design is like elevator music." 
Most improbable and intriguing of all, 
Strasser is being permitted to apply his flu- 
ent vision—joyfully modernist, austere but 
playful, reasoned, practical, never grim— 
to the interiors of huge blue-chip office 
hives. He recently finished a 1.2 million- 
sq.ft, multibuilding IBM outpost near 
Dallas, and construction has begun in Lake 
Buena Vista, Fla., on a two-block-long of- 
fice building for a giant entertainment 
company. “I don't assume a corporation is 
conservative and conventional,” he says. “I 
don’t feel that as soon as they say ‘corpo- 
rate,’ you have to do chickenshit work.” 
Décor as such doesn’t much excite 
Strasser; he is not one for gushing about 
some marvelous chintz or a divine settee. “I 
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Renegade Strasser in 
CRSS offices; above, his 
reception area for Com- 
puter Associates; right, 
dining room for IBM: not 
just decorating, but doing 
architecture indoors 


What makes Strasser’s work refreshing | electrical outlets, air conditi" clear 


hate wood,” he says, editing that a moment 
later: “I hate wood used in the wrong 
place, in the wrong way.” “I don’t like fur- 
niture and fabrics,” he says, before once 
again catching himself: “No—I don't place 
a high value on furniture and fabrics.” But 
often he lets the absolutisms stand. “Every 
time I do a space, I like it better before the 
furniture comes— without exception." 
And when it comes to colors, he says, “I ab- 
hor perfect matches—it’s tacky.” 


is its liberation from slick superficial image 


|, 
s ) ductwork— ing pieces of the! tees, 
making of either the "traditional" or the SOUPE ET 


; 3 : orst th 
or design puzzle. “I want my intero" e r 


A ME capriciously transplant- | a little raw, stark, to the point, do-it 
ds mn ia columns, no aren't-we-im- " Architecture is good you don't 1 howe 
rtant mahogany wainscoting. “The : » «oe hard Ù Wh 

2 ее Ing. cover її up on the inside. But it's harf g "er 
problem with most interior designers," h à Я cas fe 
wen ce i » he | clients to go raw." Th re Texas“ embi 
says, “is that they just decorate. I try t : ER ane SE ак fro 
Ty to de- | sion of the 1980s was his big be^". Im 


sign architecture indoors." 

Strasser the infrastructure nerd (his 
Texas Tech degree is in architecture and 
engineering) finds buildings’ guts—beams, 
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DEDE. lled Computer 
r aware firm called «оп 
: | WR а Sond CRSS to design its eight 
| (оше боз outside Dallas, the intend- 
oy hi p. t was just $21 per sq. ft. (Corpo- 
| ed budge ior design routinely costs two to 
| rate ert ) Strasser brought the job in 
p. 1750 But he does not take a modest 
| for $17. an excuse to make a space cheap 
| budget PT characterless. Computer As- 
ioo elevator banks are artful black- 
poete geometric compositions remi- 
we ent of the Viennese secessionists and 
i ae handsome light fixtures on the 
| ! walls—short, exposed fluorescent bulbs 
| only partly shielded by rectangular flanges. 
||| IBM's bigger budget permitted Strasser to 
‘design even more perfectly realized indus- 
` M trial sconces, each a chunk of aluminum 
à а pended to a smaller Lucite chunk. 
Strasser’s modernism does not mean 
* that his interiors are unswervingly *hon- 
= est." In the kitchenettes at Computer As- 
sociates, the black-and-white sobriety is 
3 relieved by a goofy pony-skin-pattern For- 
mica counter, and structural columns in 
B the cafeteria are nicely echoed by fake col- 
'umns across the room. More typically, at 
‘the CRSS Dallas offices (which Strasser 
lalso designed), the handsome patterns of 
sprinkler heads in the ceiling are a game: 
‘some are real, others are small air-condi- 
‘tioning vents, still others are dummies, 
В there simply to complete a pattern. What 
would otherwise be prosaic necessities, 
@ scattered helter-skelter, become hand- 
J| some details, all conveying the worthy mes- 
| sage that the humdrum texture of modern 
life need not be arbitrary and slapdash. 


| trasser also has a redeeming weakness 
Bl for illusion and the surreal. The back 
| corridors at Computer Associates, with 
‘their white walls, black floors and deep side 
niches, are moody and de Chiricoesque. 
Both there and in his offices, conventional 
ceilings in the reception areas simply end at 
1 the Passage into the back offices, showing 
| themselves to be flimsy quarter-inch-thick 
‘sheets—and suddenly revealing the ducts, 
Pipes and light fixtures above. “Thresholds 
are important to me,” Strasser says. “Going 
from one place to another is more impor- 
tant than the places.” 
_ Strasser now dabbles in industrial de- 
Sgn and ultimately, he says, he “will proba- 
bly turn into an architect.” His extraordi- 
Eoo aesthetic and worldly success is, of 
poro a function of his talent and intelli- 
Ek ce. But it is also, he believes, a product 
эор 0 Texas laissez-faire can-doism. “I’m 
ditt” clearly a Texan,” h “Th i 
ей tees. T love ae € says. ate commit- 
rion the ve the Texas freedom of spirit— 
1 реб doge Sede: what-the-hell, we're-gonna- 
ee pur vay attitude." Strasser admits, 
1 rl wh Sver, that it was only in the past year, 
ha he en a wider world recognized his elegant 
2х85 embodiment of that spiri « 

ak’ ftom be; at spirit, that he “went 
weet Very рв а Very angry young man to a 
ш | tee zu person in about six months." 
n йб Would Т did what he wishes his profession 
men Бе! around to doing: “Grow up." m 
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Everybody’s Wild About Harry 


BY ELIZABETH L. BLAND 


emales from 15 to 50 have been lining 
F up outside stage doors across the 
country, waiting for glimpses of this 22- 
year-old crooner, and with good reason: 
coming from his sensuous mouth, Jt Had to 
Be You never sounded so fresh. He plays a 
mean piano too, and has been known to 
break into a soft-shoe, sit in for his drum- 
mer or do a send-up of Liza Minnelli. In 


The young crooner plays a mean piano too 


The age’s “new” Sinatra hits his snazzy stride 


trio, “for my soul. I need to play some piano." 
It was the piano, after all, that got him go- 
ing. Young Harry was flirting with the keys by 
age three and at five was good enough to play 
The Star-Spangled Banner at his father’s in- 
auguration as New Orleans district attorney. 
(His late mother was a judge.) His parents, 
who put themselves through law school by 
running a record store, loved to take their 
two children to the French Quarter on week- 
ends to listen to the Dixieland and bebop 
bands on Bourbon Street. Local 
musicians, many of whom had deal- 
ings with the D.A., were glad to 
have Harry Jr. onstage. Having an 
audience was intoxicating, Connick 
says. “Even now, if I see a piano, I 
have to play. I don’t care where itis. 
I guess it’s from getting that atten- 
tion every weekend.” | 
Big Easy musicians, with their 
color-blind generosity and love of 
music, made excellent teachers. 
The renowned rhythm-and-blues 
pianist James Booker used to come | 
round to the Connick home to | 
teach young Harry. “Booker was a | 
genius," says Connick. “The piano 
has been around for hundreds of | 
years, and he figured out a new way 
to play it. I have more respect for 
him than for anyone I have ever 
known." Booker taught another 
lesson: Connick attributes his clean 
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“Even now, when I see one, I have to play.” 


short, Harry Connick Jr. is a showman, 
right down to his snakeskin shoes. 

With a big band behind him and several 
thousand enthusiastic fans in front, Con- 
nick and his piano have taken center stage. 
On tour since November with his top-sell- 
ing sound track from the summer hit When 
Harry (no relation) Met Sally. . ., he has ex- 
tended his run through February to satisfy 
the crowds. And his retro good looks and 
easy charm have also helped land him his 
first film role, as a tail gunner in David 
Puttnam's World War II movie Memphis 
Belle, due by Labor Day. 

But Connick is more thana flavor-of-the- 
month matinee idol. He is a musician of seri- 
ous intent. His first major-label album, aself- 
titled jazz collection that included a superb 
rendition of the classic On Green Dolphin 
Street, was followed by a second, 20 (Con- 
nick's age at the time), that introduced his 
Sinatra-style vocals (“I am not a jazz singer. 
I call it swing"). The chart-topping When 
Harry Met Sally ... will be followed this 
spring by two new recordings, one with vo- 
cals and a big band and another with a jazz 
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living, in part, to Booker's early 
death from drug and alcohol abuse 
when Connick was 13. 

Pianist Ellis Marsalis, patriarch of the 
jazz clan, was another respected teacher, 
but it was his son Wynton who ultimately 
had more influence. Six years older than 
Connick, Wynton had made a national 
splash with his horn while Harry was still in 
high school. “I wanted to be Wynton. I 
wanted to be in his band. I dressed like 
him. I talked like him." 

These days, though, Connick finds the 
studious Marsalis approach no longer 
suits, and he strictly follows his own path. 
Looking back to Louis Armstrong and 
Duke Ellington, he notes that those jazz 
greats had a proud history of performing. 
"Tell me they weren't entertainers, man. 
They would go out there and give the peo- 
ple a good time." To that end, Connick's | 
latest role model is Frank Sinatra, Not only | 
does Connick aspire to addition 
though occasional — film roles, as 
continue singing swing and playi wr 
ano, but he may, like it or not, beon his way | — 
to becoming something of a sensation. So 
for now, Harry, it has to be you. a 
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Hero, Suspect, 
Suicide 


A bizarre murder inflames 
racial tension in Boston 


nly three months ago, Boston busi- 
О nessman Charles Stuart was pitied as 
the victim of a brutal, senseless crime. On 
the way home from a childbirth class at 
Brigham and Women's Hospital, Stuart 
was shot in the abdomen by a robber, but 


managed to use his car phone to summon 
aid for his mortally wounded, seven- 
months-pregnant wife. Last week Stuart, 
29, jumped to his death from a bridge over 
Boston's Mystic River as police were mov- 
ing in to arrest him for committing her 
murder. His legacy: a rebirth of racial ten- 
sions in a city that had seemed on the way 
to solving them. 

From the beginning there were ques- 
tions about his story, but few would have 
believed that Stuart would shoot his wife in 


' | the head at point-blank range, then turn 


the gun on himself. The tape recording of 
| his anguished ten-minute call to emergen- 
cy number 911 from his Toyota, as his wife 
lay dying beside him, etched the crime in 
Boston's consciousness. “Му wife's been 
shot. I’ve been shot,” Stuart cried as a po- 
lice dispatcher tried to keep him on the line 
long enough to determine his location. But 
Stuart gave no clues. He moaned, “Oh, 
man. It hurts. And my wife has stopped 
gurgling. She’s stopped breathing.” 

The police finally found Stuart by fol- 
lowing the sound of squad-car sirens audi- 
ble over his open phone line. They arrived 
too late to save Carol Stuart, 30. Her son 
Christopher was delivered by Cesarean 
section but lived for only 17 days. Hospital- 
ized for more than a month, Stuart did not 
attend his wife’s funeral. Instead, he wrote 
a farewell letter to her that was read at 
the service: “I will never again know the 
feeling of your hand in mine, but I will al- 
ways feel you. I miss you, and I love you.” 

According to Stuart, the pros- 

perous couple—he managed a fash- 
ionable fur store, she was a lawyer— 
were accosted as they left the hospi- 
tal by a black man armed with a .38- 
cal. snub-nosed revolver. The rob- 
ber, Stuart claimed, ordered him to 
drive to an isolated section of the ra- 
cially mixed Mission Hill district, 
where he shot and robbed them. Po- 
lice mounted an intense search for 
the killer in Mission Hill and the 
predominantly black Roxbury 
neighborhood. Black community 
leaders in Mission Hill complained 


Police removing Charles Stuart’s body from t 


he Mystic River 


in a 
comi 


The case touched off a wave of sympathy and media “overkill.” 


stopping and frisking 200 black men a day. 
With no evidence beyond Stuart’s tenta- 
tive identification of him in a lineup, Wil- 
liam Bennett, 39, an unemployed black 
with a long criminal record, was arrested 
on Nov. 11. No formal charges were 
lodged against him. 

Then last week Stuart's younger broth- 
er Matthew, 23, told police that the day be- 
fore the murder, Charles arranged to meet 
him after the childbirth class. When Mat- 
thew arrived for the rendezvous, Charles 
tossed a bag through his open car window 
to his brother and sped off. Later Matthew 
went out to the Pines River in Revere, out- 
side Boston, and tossed the bag into the 
water. Last week divers recovered Carol 
Stuart's Gucci bag, wallet and makeup kit 
from the river. Matthew also turned over 
to the police Carol's diamond engagement 
ring, which supposedly had been stolen. 

Matthew's belated disclosure was 
prompted, said his lawyer, by his concern 
that an innocent man not be prosecuted. 
That was scant consolation to Boston’s 
black community, which had felt persecut- 
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Ina touching farewell letter read at his wife's funeral, 


ed for more than two months as the result of 


| that police were indiscriminately 
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Stuart declared, “I miss you, and I love you" 
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a lie. Boston N.A.A.C.P. president Lp, 
Elisa decried “the lynch-mob mentality’ 
nited by the case. The Rev. Charles Stit 
prominent leader in the black commun 
accused local news media of “overkill” 
whipped up racial tensions with biased: 
counts of “the worst of what black peg; | 
are supposed to be." Elisa demandé 
public apology from Mayor Raym 
Flynn, who had earlier called Stuart alt 
The mayor had already visited Велт 
mother to deliver an apology. Said ће: 


been on this earth 50 years, and I’ve rf 
lot of suspense stories, but I’ve not h 
anything as bizarre and troubling as this 


Three days after his wife’s mu 


Stuart collected an $82,000 insurance? 


ment. Some reports claimed that he! 
also taken out more than $500,000 in 
tra life insurance; others alleged that № 
thew and Charles had earlier plotted 
fake а burglary-of the couple’s house 
ing which Carol would be killed. A B% 
television station reported on Frida)! 
on the night before he died Charles? 
fided to a family friend that he КЇ 
wife for the insurance money. He WW 
ed himself in the abdomen whet 
plan to shoot himself in thé 
went awry. " 
At week's end police had T 
vulged the contents of a note p 
left in his new Nissan except v, 
that Stuart could not bear the d 
tions made against him. The €. 
thing to a confession the str 
community may ever get was 4 
art's farewell letter to his W "D 
must know that [God's] V... 
done,” wrote Stuart. “In ОШ d 
we must forgive the sinnen ИИ 
Не would.” ву Margaret 
Reported by Sam Allis/Boston 
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With vinegary zest each 
January, a number of star- 
struck U.S. publications 
make up their lists of who’s 
in and who’s out for the 
coming year. According to 


PEOPLE, USA Today and W, 
greed and selfishness are 
'80s evils. The new year 
promises a more compas- 
sionate, humane crop of 
idols. Generally getting the 


BY J.D. REED/Reported by Wendy Cole 
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ins and Outs of the Celebrity Shuffle 


cold shoulder for 1990 are 
hardhearts like Roseanne 
Barr, Bryant Gumbel, Eddie 
Murphy and Margaret 
Thatcher. The new In crowd 
includes such softies as Del- 


ta Burke, Arsenio Hall, Ma- 
donna and Meryl Streep. 
Rocker Janet Jackson has 
ended up with a foot in 
both camps. Time to pull it 
together, Janet. 
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Julio Child? 


“My name José Jiménez” 
was a pop U.S. catchphrase 
in the 1960s that catapulted 
Bill Dana to TV stardom. But 
the comedian shelved his 
shy Latino alter ego to try 
other voices, particularly his 
own. Once under fire from 
Hispanic groups as being a 
stereotype, José, who 
also poses as a cook, is 
Sa coming out of retire- 
ment this month to do 
TV ads for a Nashville 
Toyota dealer. José, says 
Dana, now has “an amazing 
facility with English." Still, 
he probably won't pitch for 
Jonda or Heneral Motors. 
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Happy to Divide and Conquer 


Whatever you want to be, you've got to know math. Everybody 
Who's struggled over long division has heard that one before. But 


Be, anew video for PBS's Square 

0ле TV. The show encourages 
'$. youngsters to get to 
"OW mathematics. “I wish, 


When Iwasa kid,” said McFer- 
nn. "It would have made 
пай alot тоге interest- 
E But what if he had 
Red multiplication ta- 
es more than mu- 


not the way BOBBY MC FERRIN does it. Fingers popping, feet tap- 
| Ping, the four-octave jazz singer 
|! does his own number in Wanna 


Tweedy Tale 


Scholarship and fame rarely 
blend, but Charles Palliser, 
42, a lecturer at Scotland's 
University of Strathclyde, 
seems to have the right mix- 
ture. He never expected 
The Quincunx, an 800-page 
Victorian-style mystery of 
wealth and vengeance on 
which he labored for twelve 
years, would be such a hot 
property. Ballantine Books 
plans a hefty U.S. printing 
next month, and the Book- 
of-the-Month Club and the 
Literary Guild have waged a 
six-figure bidding war over 
rights. “Every writer fanta- 


Petal Pusher 


Maybe RACHEL LONDON 
calls her far-out fashions 
“ha-ha couture” because 
she laughs all the way to the 
bank. At her Los Angeles 
boutique, which doubles as 
her bedroom, frocks blos- 
som with brilliant polyester 
roses. They are snapped up 
by the likes of Lisa Bonet 
and Cyndi Lauper. This 
month her creations will be 
on display at the Louvre, 
and they soon will go on 
sale in Japan. Says London: 
“1 think of myself as а one- 
woman empire.” Now she'll 
be rubbing shoulders with 
the Mona Lisa. 
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sizes that his novel will'strie 
it big," says Palliser. "But if it 
happens, it'sa fluke.” 
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In Europe, History Repeats Itself 


BY MICHAEL MANDELBAUM 


On E ББЦ 

hen dizzying change sweeps the 
W world, foreign policy experts often 
turn to history to find precedents for the 
headlines. They want to reassure them- 
selves that there is nothing entirely new un- 
der the sun, and perhaps even to find clues 
to the future. The current upheavals in 
Eastern Europe have inspired compari- 
sons to another revolutionary year in Euro- 
pean history. In recent weeks former U.S. 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski, Columbia University historian Fritz 


But will there be a happy ending this time? 


rejoicing that ие {һе орелїпр ОЁ {һе 
erlin Wall two months ago. А 
= But the revolutions of 1848 failed. The 
leaders of the uprisings fell out among 
themselves, and the forces of conservatism 
managed to regain control. Autocrats 1n 
Austria and Prussia revoked constitutions 
they had granted under popular pressure, 
and Bonaparte's flamboyant nephew Louis 
Napoleon became dictator of France. 
There are, however, important and 
auspicious differences between 1848 and 
1989. In 1848 multinational empires domi- 
nated Europe. The revolutionaries wanted 


Stern and editorial writers in the New 
York Times and Boston Globe have drawn 
parallels between 1989 and 1848. 

The Springtime of Nations, as the 1848 
events were known, was a chain reaction of. 
democratic revolutions that erupted 
against the autocratic rule of hereditary 
-monarchs and in favor of democracy. It be- 
gan in Paris and spread south to Italy and 
east to Poland. Crowds gathered in major 
European cities, including Berlin, Prague, 
Budapest and Vienna, demanding an end 
to the regimes imposed on them three dec- 
ades earlier by the victorious kings, emper- 
ors and statesmen in the great European 
war that Napoleon Bonaparte unleashed. 
In 1848 as in 1989, men with little or no 

political experience were suddenly thrust 
into positions of leadership. Then as now, 
the European uprisings fanned the flames 
of nationalism and raised what came to be 
known as "the German question"—the 
possibility that all Germans would unite in 
one state. In 1848 the widely despised sym- 
bol of the old order was the aged Austrian 
Chancellor Klemens von Metternich. His 
flight from Vienna touched off the kind of 


to dismember them but could not agree on 
where the new boundaries should be 
drawn. Such questions as how far Germany 
should extend and whether there should be 
an independent Poland provoked heated 
debate and considerable bloodshed well 
into the 20th century. Now they have been 
settled. At issue today is not the location of 
Europe's borders but simply whether com- 
munist or democratic governments should 
exercise power within them. 


| n the mid-19th century the great powers 
opposed the upsurge of democracy. 
Czar Nicholas I of Russia, for example, 
sent an army to Hungary to crush the revolt 
there. By contrast, today's revolutionaries 
have had the tacit blessing, and sometimes 
the explicit encouragement, of the Czar's 
successor as the most powerful man in 
Russia, Mikhail Gorbachev. By what he 
has done—and, perhaps more important, 
by what he has refrained from doing—the 
Soviet leader has made possible the aston- 
ishing events of the past year. 

No less significant has been the re- 
straint of most of the European revolu- 
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tionaries themselves. In 1848 аг 

and soldiers waged pitched battle y] 
enduring image of that year wag th S 
cade, often stained with blood, à 
months citizens have also taken Tk 
streets, but the demonstrations in E 
Europe have been mostly peacefy 
one.grievous exception, in Китап 
all the horrors of past upheavals, Bud 
typically, the symbols this time have} 
hand-lettered banners, candles, d 
and, in Prague, jingling key chains. m 
Germany the protesters have barely; 
tioned the Soviet Union, and they 
been careful not to advocate leavin, 
Warsaw Pact. Such forbearance пог, 
essential to avoid provoking Sovieti 
vention but also suggests that today’s, 
lutionaries possess the patience andi 
nuity that will be necessary to } 


Vienna in flames in 1848: unlike the earlier events, most of the recent upheavals in Eastern Europe have been free of bloodshed 


democratic political institutions and! 
the painful transition from planne 
market economies. pe) 

Their discipline and sophistication 
also mean that the nature of revolut 
itself undergoing a revolution. By % 
dence, Karl Marx published (with f 
drich Engels) The Communist Мат 
1848. The events of that year help* 
spire the tradition that now bears his 
Marxist revolution came to mean conf 
torial élites forcibly seizing power an 
shaping society to their own purpost* 
consequences have been political °F 


| sion, economic backwardness, 18" 


militarism and moral ruin. 


Ü 
In the streets of Eastern Europe 


days, a different revolutionary U^. 


has replaced the old one. With its I^ 
for nonviolence and the rule of M 
even a degree of forgiveness for thog 
have abused power, it is the {гай 
Thoreau, Gandhi, Martin Luther ^"; 
and Lech Walesa. If that spirit is SUS 
today's events, unlike those of 1 
lead to the establishment of stable: 
and peaceful democracies. 
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m HEN you first handle a Patek Philippe, you 

ed become aware that this watch has the presence 
^^ of an object of rare perfection. | | | 
"1 We know the feeling well. We experience it every time 
i. д Patek Philippe leaves the hands of .our craftsmen. 
Bix you can call it pride. For us it lasts a moment; for you, 
„в a lifetime. = 
: We made this watch for 
aa you ~to be part of your 
it Же - simply because this 
2" js the way weve always 
made watches. 

And if we may draw a con- 
clusion from five genera- 
tions of experience, it will 
be this: choose once but 
choose well. 

A Patek Philippe - 
because its for a lifetime. 
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et Service Centre: FAIRFIELD ENTERPRISES LTD. Room 809. Wing On Plaza, Mody Road, 
rop éi Tsimshatsui East, Kowloon. Authorized Retailers: HONG KONG, BASEL WATCH CO, LTD, 

ү trae" 33, Queen's Road, Central — CHOW ТА! FOOK JEWELLERY CO. LTD. 29, Queen's Road, Central 
its г and 44-46, Queen's Road, Central – ELDORADO WATCH СО. LTD. 60, Queen's Road, Central = 
1 Я SHUI HWA WATCH CO, LTD. 50, Des Voeux Road, Central — KING FOOK GOLD & JEWELLERY CO. LTD. 
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; thos” 1 Yee Woo Street, Causeway Bay. KOWLOON, CHINESE ARTS & CRAFTS (H.K.) LTD, ЗО, Canton Road — 

stot EMPEROR WATCH & JEWELLERY CO, LTD, 81. Nathan Road. Ground Floor = 

raditi“ KING FOOK GOLD & JEWELLERY (KLN) СО, LTD. 118-130, Nathan Road — 

I Kit ZURICH WATCH CO. LTD. G15 Hyatt Regency Shopping Arcade, Nathan Road = t 

e ul ZURICH WATCH CO, LTD, 91-93 Nathan Road. SINGAPORE: PATEK PHILIPPE DISPLAY AND SERVICE 
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1848. o MALAYSIA (WEST): C. MELCHERS AND CO. $Е А. Agency, No. 1 (2nd Floor) 
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79 Jatan Gajah Мааа. Jakarta, Indonesia, Tel. 345154. 
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An arrest in Azerbaijan 
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HOW FUJITSU 


KEEPS TRIP STRAUSS 
ON TOP IN TOKYO. 


Trip Strauss is a young American 
investment banker working in Tokyo. An 
M.B.A. from Stanford, fluent in Japanese, 
he spends his days selling million dollar 
blocks of equities to large Japanese insti- 
tutional investors. 


The lifeblood of his business is informa- 


tion. "Every day,’ he says, “I have to tell my 
clients at least one thing they don't know.” 
To get that information he is constantly 

on the phone or fax around the world, or 
staring into a computer monitor which is 
tied through telephone lines into an on-line 
mainframe computer system back in his 
home office in New York. 


DEMAND IS ENORMOUS 


The demand that he alone places on 
Tokyo's communications facilities is enor- 
mous. And he is only one of hundreds of 
thousands of international businessmen in 
the city. Which is why KDD, Japan's inter- 
national communications company, recent- 
ly got together with America’s AT&T to lay a 
new Transpacific Cable (TPC-3) between 
Japan and America: The cable is the first 
Optical fiber submarine cable across the 
Pacific, and the longest in the world. No 
thicker than a garden hose, it can carry 
8,000 phone calls at a time, compared with 
fewer than 1,000 for the two huge copper 
cables already in service. 


REPEATERS ARE THE HEART 


At the heart of this epoch-making sys- 
tem, which was designed to last 25 years 
without a failure, are the repeaters. Spaced 
at 50- to 70-kilometer intervals, these in- 
credibly complex devices boost the signals 
across the thousands of miles. These re- 
peaters were manufactured by, among 
others, Fujitsu, one of the world’s top com- 
puter and telecommunications manufac- 
turers, with projects completed in 100 
countries. Fujitsu is involved in projects like 
this all over the globe, helping create the 
communications infrastructure that's mak- 
ing it possible for people like Trip Strauss— 
wherever they are—to stay on top of the 
world. 


This OS-280M optical submarine branching unit 
is a prime example of Fujitsu's futuristic submarine 
cable technology. One of only a few such devices in 
the world, it comprises an optoelectronic switching 
system required for 3-way branching with a fully 
multiplexed capacity of 8,000 circuits. 


cO 
FUJITSU 


The global computer & communications company. 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: With ethnic fightin, 
rampant in the south, Mo 0 
moves to crush the militant 
But the war between Azerbaijanis and 

Armenians threatens to tie down the Soy 
army as well as Gorbachev. > A rally in $ 
Georgia is yet another ominous sign of he 
unrest is taking hold all across the 0.5.9] 
> Historical hatreds increasingly haunt E 
Europe. > The strange case of “Top Hat’ 


UNITED STATES: The . 
National Rifle Associatio! 
comes under fire 

At a time when firearms are usedi 
more than 30,000 killings in the US 
each year and drug gangs posses 
the N.R.A.'s militantly progun stand 
has put it at odds with a growing 
number of citizens. 
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ASIA/PACIFIC: Thailand's Prime Minister 20 
Chatichai Choonhavan, criticized at home, talks of 
transforming Indochina from a battlefield into a 
marketplace 

While his countrymen complain about the widespread signs of official 
corruption and government inefficiency, the dynamic Thai leader, 70, in 
office less than 16 months, has been trying to strengthen the region by 
finding ways to bring stability to neighboring Cambodia. 


ART: А new exhibition at the Corcoran Gallery 36 
of Art argues against the notion that art is color-blind 
Visitors who expect to derive high aesthetic pleasure from "Facing 
History: The Black Image in American Art 1710-1940" will be 
disappointed. The main point of the show is to demonstrate how white 
American artists (and a few black ones) have depicted black Americans. 


VIEWS: The wind of change has finally reached 38 
Namibia, in the stark southwest corner of Africa 

After a quarter-century of fighting against South African control, the last 
colony in Africa is about to become the newest nation, as well as the most 
sparsely populated and possibly the most harshly beautiful. 


BUSINESS: The worst computer breakdown in 42 
the history of the U.S. telephone system illustrates 
how vulnerable the world has become to such failures 
An AT&T computer's rejection of calls led to a nightmarish afternoon. | 
Dozens of businesses lost sales, while the cost to AT&T may total $75 
million.» Debating the costs and benefits of the year-old Canada-U.S 
trade agreement. 


PROFILE: Actor, singer, politico, Rubén 50 
Blades aims to shake up the world | 
In his native country he's a respected lawyer and potential presidential 
contender. To salsa fans, he's a pioneer. In the U.S. he's an up-and- 


— <i coming screen star. But he’s also a cross-cultural crusader and a self- 
| EN appointed conscience of the hemisphere. 
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eanne North, who hails from Chi- 
J cago, in the American heartland, 
has always been fascinated by lan- 
guages and eager to journey to exotic 
places. Even so, it would surprise 
many who know North well to learn 
that she has studied seven languages 
and lived for nine years in Europe and 
South America. In between, she has 
traveled widely, visiting such far-flung 
places as Colombia and Cameroon. 
The chief of research for TIME's 
international editions, North de- 
scribes herself as “basically a teacher 
at heart.” Journalism, she says, is a 
natural outgrowth of her love of 


Teacher at heart: North at the New York Public Library 


а the International section is 
$ correct. North also manage, 
| 5 stantly changing story list, m 
? news from around the globe, 
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learning; “The two mesh well because 
journalism has to do with language 
and ideas and gives you insights into 
what is going on in the world.” | 

North joined TiME in 1974 as a copy typist at the TIME office 
in Paris, where the magazine's Europe edition was then being 
written and edited. She moved to New York City in 1976 to work 
as a secretary at headquarters, and later as a reporter-researcher 
in the Education section, before returning to her first love, TIME 
International, which by then had relocated to New York. She now 
| oversees nine reporter-researchers who cull library sources, in- 
terview experts, suggest stories and ensure that work produced by 


“It was the kind of thing a veteran 
would give his eyeteeth for." 


her son Randall, who was serving 
Cameroon as a U.S. Peace (Chm 
volunteer. 
Away from the office, North finds time for volunteer sey; 
which has included teaching English to a Cambodian refug 
family that came to the U.S. “with absolutely nothing.” M 
as ever, North says she has learned more from her immigr 


friends than they have from her. 
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PHOENIX, ARIZ. "Living in 
the desert is a spiritual cathar- 
tic," said Frank Lloyd Wright 
of his adopted state. Home of 
Wright's innovative house and 
architecture school, Taliesin 
West, Arizona has launched a 
yearlong celebration of the 
U.S.’s best-known architect. 
The program includes a major 
retrospective of Wright’s 
drawings, 303 in all, among 
them some that have never 
been exhibited before. 
Through April 8 at the Phoe- 
nix Art Museum. Lectures, 
tours and workshops will con- 
tinue throughout the year. 


OTTAWA. When it comes to 
cold national capitals, Ottawa 
is down there with the likes of 
Ulan Bator, Mongolia. But 
rather than a warm place by 


the fire, Ottawans celebrate 
the season with Winterlude, 
the annual festival, which is set 
for Feb. 2-11. This year a new 
paraskiing (parachuting com- 
bined with slalom skiing) event 
joins skating and skiing com- 
petitions on the program. For 
the less athletically inclined, 
there is an exhibition of snow 
sculptures and ice designs. 


PERU. The country’s moun- 
tainous interior has attracted 
adventurous tourists interest- 
ed in unusual hiking and raft- 
ing trips, but an upsurge in ter- 
rorism is keeping even the 
most daring visitors away. One 
major tourist agency reports a 
30% drop in bookings. Two 
weeks ago, two French sightse- 
ers were singled out on a bus 
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in the Andean highlands and 
shot dead by Shining Path 
guerrillas. Although Lima and 
major sites such as Machu Pi- 
chu and Cuzco are still consid- 
ered safe, a state of emergency 
has been declared in two- 
thirds of the nation, and some 
tour organizers are canceling 
planned trips or switching 
them to other countries. 


| SIA 


CHINA. Beijing’s lifting of mar- 
tial law prompted Washington 
to end its eight-month-old rec- 
ommendation that travelers 
use caution visiting areas of 
the capital. Tourists and 
businesspeople who plan to go 
soon, braving the current sub- 
zero temperatures, need to 
make their arrangements 
quickly: airline seats through- 


out Asia are in great dem 
before and after the Lunar gs 
Year holiday of Jan. 26-298 
transportation within Chin: 
those days will be limited. 
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Grass skiing is not what! UE 
pine set had in mind this S% 
son, but that's essentially" 
it is getting. No snow ha$^ 
on most of France's top T 
runs since Dec. 23. i 


Morel 
half of all slopes have be?! 
temporarily closed, Wit? у 
ally none open in the 
Central, Jura and Voss 
mountains. In Switzer, 
only a few high-altitude n | 
tain runs are operating- y 
Gstaad, Villars and Zemi 
only 10% to 50% of the 
are in use. 
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Letters 


WHENTYRANTS FALL 


4Fast European 
countries dealt 
with their 
problems 
admirably, but 
the U.S. ignored 
international 
law in its 
military 
intervention in 
Panama." 


Daniel Reséndis, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


End of the Lino 
‘= For Norloga?., 


Bux hares) December 1930. 
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The irony of Ceausescu's death is dis; 
concerting to me. Revenge may be under- 
standable, but restraint and due process 
would have been a much better beginning 


democratic government. | 
me Р Walter С. Mullins 


De Soto, Texas 


East European countries dealt with 
their problems admirably, but the US. ig- 
nored international law in its military in- 
tervention in Panama. The East bloc has 
displayed an intelligent, mature and sensi- 
ble approach. Armed invasions do not usu- 
ally lead to stable situations, and in the 
long run the U.S.'s actions will only serve 


to exacerbate difficulties. E 
Daniel Reséndiz 


Pittsburgh 


After applying diplomatic and econom- 
ic pressure to Noriega, President Bush had 
to use the military option to drive him from 
power. Bush needs Americans' support to 
finish the job in Panama. He has mine. 

Carmine P. Pescatore 
Jackson, N.J. 


While most of the world is changing its 
face for the 21st century, President Bush 
appears to be trying to resurrect 1900. Be- 
cause the U.S. wants to oust a two-bit Pan- 
amanian drug runner, it invades a small 
country, kills hundreds of its citizens and 
smashes the economy. 

Bernard Mullen 
Maberly, Ont. 


The one resort Panamanians had left 
was military assistance. We were being 
ruled by force of arms, and the only way for 
us to fight back was by using the same 
means, which we lacked. I am a nationalist, 
and I believe in the sovereignty and the in- 
tegrity of every nation. As a Panamanian, I 
wish to thank our American friends for the 
- aid we have received in restoring democra- 
Cy, liberty and justice. 

Lidia Stec 
Panama City 


No Red Menace? 
Congratulations on your selection of 


As a native Rumanian, I am proud of 
the Rumanian people for their heroism in 
ridding themselves of Nicolae Ceausescu 
[Jan. 8]. No matter how perilous the fu- 
ture, nothing could be as bad as Ceauses- 
cu's regime. The U.S. should do everything 
possible to encourage this new democracy. 

Julian Prundeanu 
Furlong, Pa. 


When President George Bush acts ma- 
cho toward a small, brutal dictatorship like 
Manuel Noriega's in Panama but kowtows 
to the large cruel one in China, his total 
lack of principle shows. 

Marshall Chao 
Midland, Mich. 
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Mikhail Gorbachev as Man of the Decade. 
He has truly changed the world. However 
I take issue with Strobe Talbott’s view that 
there never was a Soviet threat [Jan. 1]. 
The U.S.S.R. under Gorbachey changed 
for the better, but that doesn’t mean it was 


ward, non-Russian homelands» gw 
recruits can be taught to opera ê 
damnedest things, like tanks, NC 
weapons and computerized ICBM,, 
Harris E Wi 
Arnold @ | 


Star for the Actor | 


America has become so steep, | 
mass media that representation hal 
placed experience as reality. The stg "Ur 


Tom Cruise [Dec. 25] describes howk 
of 


Kovic, the Viet Nam vet Cruise porte | 
the movie Born on the Fourth of July à 
his Bronze Star medal to Cruise at thee Aso 
of filming. Apparently even a Survive d. 
the Viet Nam War believes it is as п еп l 
and admirable to act as if you have p 
through the war as to go through it inte, 
ty. Having Cruise featured on the coven 
a major newsmagazine like TIME says | 
about the U.S.’s choice of heroes. | 
Andrea i 
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Self-Determination for Germany head : 
Marlb 


Discussions about the desirability dump 
the reunification of Germany [Jan. 8] ù 


: court 
whether it would pose a threat to stabil os 
and peace in Europe are pointless asl faithf 


as they imply that the German people hint o 
be denied the right of self-determineti dull s 
The East and West Germans must bet along 
ones to decide. salt cc 
TI 
moor 
and « 
Herb: 
man 
daugl 
stude 
Baud 
gian 
Jean. 
Strasl 
cian. 


Hartmut Sd: | 
Münster, West Сета 


Have You Heard the One About... 


When we were in West Germany. 
saw lots of Trabants, the two-cylinderE 
German cars with the high pollution 
that carried many East German refug 
to freedom [Jan. 8]. You related sor 
the jokes about the “little stinker,” bul? 
didn't tell our favorite about this fur ; 
looking car, Here it is: a “Trabi” stops! ОП 8l 
red light, but when the light turns $ ооу 
the little car can't seem to get going: ; Ean 
ple honk their horns апа finally get o" Т: я 
see what's the matter. They find the 1 RS 
Is stuck ona piece of gum. y7 135 

Mary and Juerge" 1y 


ly, tt 
10, 
Kenos! most 


„1 four- 

: Back in the old country, my ш 93 tr 
sists he cannot drive his buggy too € A to be 
a Trabant because his horse has 269 Trip, 


never evil, never powerful and never 

sought world domination. It is easy to say 

the doves were right, but it is only because 

their weak policies were never allowed to 
be proved wrong. 

Daniel J. Adams 

San Diego 


Talbott describes the Soviet arm 
looking “like a lot of bewildered Das 
olds, many of them far from their back- 


taste for the little puffer's plastic vodih 16 fir 
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Scene 
Timbuktu, Mali 


Цу, s. Е 
thee As often as not, the poireaux 


me 2 DD. n 
vin end up “planted in the sand 
ү 


Ve be 
inte | 
Coven By MARGOT HORNBLOWER 
aysal ama icture Timbuktu on a January after- 
! P noon: a somnolent town on the edge 
reas ot the Sahara, its mud-colored houses 
0% crumbling in the dry heat, lizards scamper- 
— ing across sandy streets. Wrapped in indigo 
пу ‘head shawls, once nomadic Tuaregs hawk 
" "Marlboros. Camels graze in a garbage 
bility dump. Wild date trees flourish in the 
n. 82 courtyard of a 160-year-old 
Stabl mosque. A muezzin calls the 
s 45 faithful to prayer. The only 
oplet hint of impending invasion is a 
nins: dull soar beyond the horizon, 
st bet along the ancient paths of the 
‘salt caravans. 
ut Sc: There, thundering across a 
Gemt moonscape of thornbushes 
—— and dried water holes, come 
‘Herbert Schek, a West Ger- 
It.. man garage owner, and his 
тапу, daughter Patricia, a computer 
nderE student. Along with them are 
ition Baudouin de Booseré, a Bel- 
refu gian porcelain salesman, and 
| somè Jean-Marie Bennerotte, a 
» buty Strasbourg electrical techni- 
is futi cian. Sputtering and clanking 
stops? on giant, sand-encrusted mo- 
ns gib torcycles, they bring up the 
ying, Tear of a foreign legion of Mit- 
et ol! Subishis, Peugeots, Kawasakis, 
the 1° Toyotas, BMWs and Yama- 
e all competitors in the 
erga. |? 35-mile Paris-to-Dakar ral- 


tel rooms, coddled by an airborne fleet of 
car-company mechanics and lionized by 
traveling media groupies, poireaux take 
off on shoestring budgets, sponsored by 
local hardware stores or travel agencies— 
or on their own savings. The cyclists carry 
sleeping bags on their bikes and scavenge 
abandoned machines for spare parts. "It's 
a personal thing," said Bennerotte, 32. 


Following the salt caravans: Herbert and Patricia Schek 


“You want to conquer the desert, and you 


4You want to conquer the desert, 
and you want to thumb your nose 


at the bigwigs." 


moral breakdowns. You must never 
doubt.” Another cyclist passed by, word- 
lessly offering him a cigarette. “We're 
friends," Bennerotte explained. “Ever 
since we collided in the desert going 89 
miles an hour." : 

Such accidents are common. De Boo- 
seré, 28, a baby-faced Belgian, ran his cycle 
into a car during the race two years ago 
and broke his femur. This year, he said, 
“Гуе had almost every problem I could 
have." First, his knapsack of spare parts 
and clothing burned in a truck explosion. 
Then he was attacked twice in Niger by lo- 
cals who held ropes across his path, threat- 
ened him with knives and took his money. 
He lost time for gallantry, stopping to help 
Patricia Schek push her bike off a dune. 
His helmet was stolen. His compass broke, 
and he wandered in circles. “I came for the 
adventure," he said. ^Now all 
that's left is the suffering." 

The truck that carried De 
Booseré's supplies also burned 
up those of the race's only fa- 
ther-daughter team. At 57, 
Schek, a gaunt 7-ft. veteran of 
nine Dakars, was the oldest cy- 
clist. His daughter, a wiry, ap- 
ple-cheeked 24-year-old, was 
among the youngest. Eight 
years ago, when he emerged 
from a six-week coma after an 
accident on the Dakar, Schek 
and his daughter vowed they 
would someday race together. 
But ever since Tripoli, miser- 
ies had multiplied. Schek had 
run out Of gas and spent a 
freezing night in the desert 
with no sleeping bag. He had 
fallen “25 times, I believe.” 
His bike frame had repeatedly 
broken, and now he was weld- 
ing it again. He was suffering 
from diarrhea, and he was 
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osha, ly, the longest, toughest and 

Ost exotic motor race on earth. Of 236 
an di ,Qur-wheel-drive cars, 121 motorcycles and 
o di | trucks that left Paris on Christmas Day 
eguit 8 ferried across the Mediterranean to 


Js: nheérotte, struggling amateurs 
5 
оте to test themselves in the crucible 
m SES day "Dakar." Derisively, they 
às often ed poireaux—or leeks—because, 
€ dese Е not, they end up "planted" in 
y like th tt, bogged down in sand. But un- 
poe © Professional drivers, put up in ho- 


" 


want to thumb your nose at the bigwigs." 

It was Bennerotte's third Dakar. By 
now, almost nothing surprised him. Not 
the 800-ft. dunes of Gat, not the sand- 
storms of the Tenere, not the lone goat- 
herds bowing toward Mecca in the wilder- 
ness, not the hordes of ragged children 
pleading for gifts at every stop: "Monsieur! 
Cadeau? Monsieur!” Nor did he think 
much about the danger: one cyclist evacu- 
ated in a coma, another with a broken leg. 
“Г go until I collapse,” he said, lying on 
the sand after a day's segment that took 
him twelve bumpy hours. “Some people 
have mechanical breakdowns. Others have 
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exhausted. 
But as the sun set in a violet haze over 
Timbuktu, Patricia Schek slapped her fa- 
ther on the back and cheered him up, say- 
ing, “He never gives up." Herbert Schek 
beamed. “This is my last race," he said. “I 
ride only for her. She's so fast. Now I see 
she can make it." Patricia was not so sure. 
“I am so tired,” she sighed the next morn- _ 
ing, rising at 4 to head toward Mauritania. 
In fact, days later, after her father, 
otte and De Booseré had all fall 
wayside, Patricia Schek woul 
through to the finish, 45th among the ^ 
bikes that fought to the end. A poireau s 
dream come true. à a 
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The Killing Zone 


E 


Ps | ByJILL SMOLOWE 


“Don't believe the reports that 
only 50 have died. The number 
"un is not less than 1,000." 

"They raped 90-year-old women and 
flung children from balconies.” 

“This is no ethnic clash. It is genocide.” 

“Tt shouldn't be called perestroika [re- 
structuring]. It should be called perestrelka 
[cross fire]. " 

Or perhaps grazhdanskaya voina— 
civil war. That certainly was how the hos- 
tilities were seen by the 13,000 Arme- 
nians who were forced to flee their 
homes in the embattled southern repub- 
lic of Azerbaijan last week, first crossing 
the Caspian Sea by ferry to Turkmeni- 
stan, then flying on to Moscow or the Ar- 
menian capital of Yerevan. Many of 
those who landed in Moscow huddled 
around the building that houses Arme- 
nia's representational office, transform- 
ing the quiet street into an encampment 
of shock, grief and rage. As a refugee put 
it, *What civilized country would allow 


des | its own people to be murdered?" 
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Faced with ethnic savagery, Moscow moves to crush the militants 


Moscow's failure to grasp the potency 
of the ethnic antagonisms in Azerbaijan 
became sbockingly apparent as festering 
tensions between Armenians and Azer- 
baijanis erupted into the worst known 
outbreak of violence in the Soviet Union 
since World War II. But what began as 
an ethnic blood feud quickly turned into 
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a popular revolt against Soviet ' 

In the Azerbaijani capital of B 
crowds blockaded the Communis 
headquarters and the republic's tele 
studio, while impassioned speakers“ 
for the secession of Azerbaijan and 
unification with regions of northem 
іп a single Islamic state. Demons 
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| ligned with.a group identified as the Na- 
all g 


Front Defense Committee used bus- 
ks to barricade streets and keep 
1 entering the city. Along the 
| southern frontier with Iran, the scene of 
S tiopalist protests earlier this month, 
ranean: of Azerbaijanis illegally crossed 
| er side and staged rallies calling 
ggle to liberate Nagorno- 


| tional 
| es and truc 


troops fron 


| for a joint stru 


After hesitating for four days, the 
| Kremlin was finally compelled, in the 
of the official news agency TASS, “to 
measure of last resort" and de- 
| clare a state of emergency. Early Saturday 
| morning, Soviet troops stormed the center 
of Baku in tanks and armored cars, smash- 
ing through makeshift barricades of buses 
and trucks. The troops exchanged fire with 
extremists, armed with submachine guns 
and sniper rifles. Eyewitnesses described 
streets awash with “pools of blood" and 
corpses strewn on the road to the highway; 
there were even unconfirmed reports that 
Soviet tanks had opened fire on the 
demonstrators. 

Popular Front activists put the mini- 
mum death toll at 120, but during a hastily 
called press conference in Moscow, First 
Deputy Foreign Minister Alexander Bess- 
mertnykh claimed that 40 civilians and 
eight soldiers had been killed. The troops 
moved quickly to secure party headquar- 
ters*and the republic's television studio, 
while military officials appealed over the 
radio for order. The Popular Front re- 
sponded by calling for three days of 
mourning and a three-day strike in an ef- 
fort to mobilize the public against the state 
of emergency. A fragile calm settled over 
the city, but neither side pretended that 
peace would last for long. 

On Saturday evening a grim-faced 
President Mikhail Gorbachev appeared 
on nationwide TV to defend the crack- 
down. Noting that two years of negotia- 
tions to resolve the conflict between the 
Azerbaijanis and Armenians had failed, 
he said flatly, *This had to stop." Yet 
many Soviets wondered why Gorbachev 
let the ethnic violence spin out of control 
last weck before sending in troops. At the 
RUE time, there was an uneasy feeling 
€ country's army might find itself 
EL TON in another Afghanistan, 
es its own borders, fighting a people 
Just as ferociously dedicated to defeating 
WERE, "Those fears were illustrated last 
ET the Kremlin called up army 
©; E S; after a public outcry, the term 

ce was shortened. 
RED E that ignited the powder 
rally ME nis previous Saturday when a 
mandin Бе qu Baku by Azerbaijanis de- 

Eos кш ependence from the Soviet 

araudiny ban. to anti-Armenian rioting. 
| with cae ands of Azerbaijanis armed 

sack and makeshift weapons ran- 
*d Armenian homes, beating and 
Sometimes killi COO UE 
ays, vieil uling the residents. Within 
; "IS'ante groups from both sides were 
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In embattled Baku, Armenian refugees crowd onto a boat for passage across the Caspian Sea 
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Azerbaijanis brandish a National Front flag in Baku, while others block a column of Soviet tanks 
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organized and dispatched to assist their 
ethnic brethren in the contested autono- 
mous enclave of Nagorno-Karabakh and 
along the border with Armenia. 

Initially Moscow declared a state of 
emergency in parts of Azerbaijan, banning 
strike actions, rallies and demonstrations; 
inexplicably the restrictions did not extend 
to Baku. Then the Kremlin dispatched 
11,000 troops from the army, the navy, the 
KGB and the Interior Ministry to assist the 
nearly 6,000 troops already in the region. 

Through the week, as Azerbaijanis put 
up ferocious resistance, blockading roads 
and railways and sabotaging waterlines, 
the number of troops and police cadets 
swelled to 29,000. At first, government 
forces were told to exercise “maximum re- 
straint.” But when Azerbaijani militants 

turned on the soldiers, troops were in- 
structed to fire in self-defense and to pro- 
tect army weapons caches. Foreign Minis- 
try spokesman Gennadi Gerasimov said 
the conflict was “almost civil war.” 

Some Azerbaijanis and Armenians 
snatched whatever they could find to 
mount their attacks: pitchforks, metal bars, 
hunting weapons. However, the arsenal 
quickly expanded to include such arma- 


a 


ments as surface-to-surface missiles and 
rocket launchers after extremists 1n both 
republics stormed military depots and po- 
lice stations to pillage arms. Many of the 
combatants are veterans of the war In Af- 
ghanistan and know how to use sophisticat- 
ed weaponry. “I fought in Afghanistan, 
said an army helicopter pilot. “I know what 
combat experience is, and it looks like 
those guys have it.” 

The official press reported that in one 
incident alone in Armenia’s Artashat re- 
gion, some 3,000 people raided police 
headquarters and seized 106 automatic 
weapons, 30 carbines and more than 3,200 
cartridges. In the Azerbaijani city of Kiro- 
vabad, extremists stormed the local agri- 
cultural institute, capturing 80 automatic 
guns, two machine guns and 27 rifles with 
bayonets. 

Most mysterious was the appearance of 
orange helicopters without identification 
marks that suddenly materialized from the 
hills of the Shaumyan and Khanlar regions 
outside Nagorno-Karabakh and strafed 
Azerbaijani villages with gunfire and even 
rockets. The government daily /zvestia om- 
inously reported that there was evidence of 
preparations to smuggle a large batch of 


inous pounding would stop. 


Bloody Tales of Baku 


F irst the buzzer started ringing, then the furious knocking 
began. Cowering in his apartment in Baku, Ashot Arutyu- 
nov, an Armenian retiree, knew better than to open his door. 
The previous night, Azerbaijani thugs armed with address lists 
had begun hunting down Armenians house by house. If only 
he and his family remained quiet, Arutyunov thought, the om- 


It did, but two hours later the mob returned, and this time 


weapons and ammunition acros. р | 
der from Iran. they} 
Through it all, Gorbachey 
struggled to maintain an appear % | Karat 
normality. Just back from his vexing 2 
day visit to Lithuania, where he Ba 
persuade nationalists to curb their edt 
sionist demands, he aimed to projesi regio! 
air of a competent crisis manager, | 
ceived former Japanese Foreign Min incluc 


Shintaro Abe and met with UN si year € 
tary-General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar prom] 
encountered protesters in Moscow hoj E. 
up signs that read GORBACHEV, usd ES 
WILL NOT FORGIVE YOU FOR THE Big) pjans 
SHED IN AZERBAIJAN. ү 

At a Kremlin conference on ЕШ Cm 
Gorbachev described the combatants, Ern 
handful of militants, irresponsible аф city \ 
turers and shadow economy dealer"; ers E 
cast the conflict partly as an effort to, been 
dermine his policies. “Perestroika is |, new / 
thorn in their flesh,” he said. “They are, once 
able to launch a frontal attack on it, so! ringe 
cling to tension on an ethnic basis ^ Their 

The most recent round of fighting; nians 
in February 1988, when ethnic hat: week 


erupted in the port town of Sumgait, m M 


the wooden door began to splinter under the heavy blows. 
Arutyunov's wife Asya rushed to the balcony and screamed for 
the police. Interior Ministry soldiers arrived just in time to 
save the Arutyunovs from a seething rage of some 100 Azer- 
baijanis. “The soldiers told us to be ready to leave in three 
minutes,” said Asya. “But what could I gather so quickly? We 
left with just the clothes on our backs." 

Shielded by soldiers, the couple, their daughter and Asya's 
90-year-old mother were escorted to a car and taken first to 
the local police station and then to the docks of Baku. There 
along with 600 other Armenian refugees, they boarded a ferry 
for Krasnovodsk in Turkmenistan across the Caspian Sea. *T 
wrote a year ago to the central government asking for a resi- 
dence permit in the Moscow region, but I was turned down," 
said Ashot, his eyes watery with tears. “We have no place to go 
now. 

The Arutyunovs’ tale is but one chapter in the harrowing 
chronicle that emerged from Baku last week. An Armenian 
resident told how a group of hooligans used crowbars to try to 
break down her sheet-metal door. When that tactic failed 
they threatened to pour gasoline through the mail slot and set 
the place on fire. “I knew it was time to leave,” said the woman 
between sobs. “I have nothing left now but my apartment 
keys." 


of Baku, resulting in an official death ох been 

more 

blind 
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Even those who planned their escape had harrowing expe- |) prote 
riences. Last Sunday Marina Chobanyan, a widow, boarded | But t 
the Baku-Moscow express to flee the gathering storm. She set- Armi 
tled into her seat in the tenth car, thankful to be getting out |} baija 
alive; when the train did not leave on schedule, she began to} "AP 
worry. Suddenly a band of Azerbaijanis burst into the car. “I | week 
was ordered to hand over all my papers and valuables, includ: | bard 
ing my wedding rings,” she said. “I refused, and they dragged or À 
me off the train by my hair.” Herded through the streets of | "211 
Baku, Chobanyan and several other passengers were finally T 
rescued by Interior Ministry troops. As an elderly Armenian SAM 
his cheeks wet with sorrow, put it after being spirited to Mos: |. dow: 
cow, “There are more than 100 nationalities living in this ше 
country. Why does it always have to be us? Haven't we sul Це і 
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t of them Armenians. Over the 
s. more than 220,000 Arme- 
baijan. Those who remained 
inthe disputed enclave of Nagorno- 
kh have lived under a virtual state of 
airlifted from Ar- 


he Azerbaijanis. Enraged, the Ar- 
rliament voted two weeks ago to 
include Nagorno-Karabakh in its next five- 
year economic plan, a move that may have 

rompted Azerbaijanis to seize govern- 


! ment buildings in the Caspian Sea port of 
Ў Lenkoran. 


Although most of the 220,000 Arme- 
nians living in Baku fled after the 1988 po- 
отот in Sumgait, up to 20,000 Armenians 
still remained. But even as their numbers 


|! shrank, Azerbaijani refugees flooded the 
_ city. Most of them were unemployed farm- 


ers and goatherds who claimed they had 
been chased from Armenia. These 130,000 
new Azerbaijani settlers transformed the 


a once cosmopolitan capital into a city 
{ ringed with slums and squatter districts. 


Their simmering rage against the Arme- 


‚ nians triggered the riots that led to last 
n week's battles. 


Moscow gave the impression that it had 


‚ been caught unawares, but it might be 


more accurate to say that officials turned a 
blind eye. Last August, for instance, the 


! Central Committee responded to peaceful 


protests in the Baltics with stern warnings. 


| But the simultaneous railroad blockade of 


Armenia and Nagorno-Karabakh by Azer- 


| baijanis met with official silence. Arme- 


nian activists in Moscow claim that in the 
weeks leading up to the crisis, they bom- 
barded Gorbachev, the KGB and the Interi- 
or Ministry with telegrams and letters 
warning of an imminent war. 

That hesitation was in part due to Mos- 
cow’s fear of repeating last April’s crack- 
down in the republic of Georgia, which re- 


sulted in 20 deaths. It also stemmed from 


the absence of any clear signal from the 


| Azerbaijani government that it wanted as- 
| Sistance. Local authorities have been para- 

lyzed in recent months by strikes, block- 
| ades and rallies, all but ceding power to the 
| Azerbaijani Popular Front. This move- 
{ ment, founded by intellectuals calling for 
| Breater autonomy, soon attracted the loy- 


alty of the seething Azerbaijani refugees. 


| Now the intellectuals have been eclipsed 


by the militants, who find the answer to 


the : Dd х 
| heir ancient enmities in violence. 


As yet, Gorbachev's determination to 


finally act has met with no resistance out- 
| Side the 


| Claimed s 


contested republics. His pro- 
oe of emergency received a 
E ке endorsement from Washing- 
was warmly applauded in Mos- 

t even if Russians, and Soviets 
in the ex accept Gorbachev's crackdown 
Petit -aucasus, they are not likely to for- 
er own demands, whether they con- 
elf-determination or soap on the 

— Reported by John Kohan/Moscow 


The Trouble with Independence 


f Soviet domestic politics seem more complicated than ever, so does U.S. pol- 
icy toward the U.S.S.R. Washington's endorsement last week of the Krem- 
lin's decision to dispatch troops to stop the bloody fighting between Armenians 
and Azerbaijanis would have been unthinkable just a few years ago. Now that 
the Soviet military threat seems less menacing, other issues are coming to the 
fore, including the disputes among the various nationalities that make up the 
Soviet Union. The past few weeks have demonstrated just how tangled and ex- 
` plosive these conflicts are and how difficult it will be for the U.S. to decide on 
its response to each one. 

About half the U.S.S.R.’s 286 million people are Russian; the rest of the 
population is splintered among nearly 100 other ethnic groups. The non-Rus- 
sians best known in the West are the Baltic peoples—Estonians, Latvians and 
Lithuanians—who are noisily resisting Moscow's domination. The three inde- 
pendent republics were forcibly incorporated into the Soviet Union in 1940, fol- 
lowing the signing of the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact. For 50 years the U.S. has 
said Soviet rule in the Baltic republics is illegitimate. 

But policy is not always as clear as principle. The Bush Administration 
does not want to see Mikhail Gorbachev unseated by conservatives who 
charge he has "lost" Lithuania. Neither, however, can Washington retreat 
from its historic position. The Administration has therefore said as little as 
possible, while hoping a 
compromise can be 
achieved. 

Moldavia too was forc- 
ibly incorporated in the 
U.S.S.R. after the Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop Pact. Eth- 
nically, linguistically and 
historically, Moldavia is 
part of Rumania, and 
some Moldavians now 
talk of reunification. De- 
spite the justice of such an 
aspiration, achieving it 
would set the dangerous 
precedent of changing 
Europe's postwar borders. 
Hungarians, Poles, Ger- 
mans and others all have 
potential territorial claims 
against their neighbors. 
The result of an epidemic 
of irredentism might be 
not merely political chaos 
but even war. 

In the Caucasus the roots of the violence reach back centuries, to the time when 
the Ottoman Empire conquered the area. In 1920 Armenia, after a brief period of 
independence following the Bolshevik Revolution, sought protection from its Mus- 
lim neighbors and chose to become a Soviet republic. 

Some Azerbaijanis have lately begun to demand a separate state for themselves 
and their ethnic kin on the other side of the Iranian border. Because such a state 
would violate the integrity of two existing countries, those demands are setting the 
stage for an unlikely, if not necessarily unholy, alliance between the Communists in 
Moscow and the Islamic fundamentalists in Tehran. Opposing Azerbaijani nation- 
alism would align Washington with both. 

Strange alliances, centuries-old feuds, hard choices between the national 
rights of captive nations and the political health of a bold reformer: these are the 
issues that U.S. policy toward the Soviet Union now confronts. In the post-cold- 
war era, Washington and Moscow are not necessarily at odds everywhere, and an 
American President can feel morally justified and politically comfortable in en- 
dorsing a Soviet leader's decision to send troops to keep order within his 
country. — By Michael М 
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Armenians at the funeral of a boy killed in Azerbaijan 
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Mothers of protesters killed by Moscow's troops continue the campaign for independence 


The 


fragile calm that reigns in the republic may not last for long. 
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It may be small 
but it's all we've got. 


It seems obvious, but the way 
that some people treat the world, 
you would think there is somewhere 
else to go once the earth's resources 
have been exhausted. 

You know there isnt. Our small 
planet is being ravaged and its 
limited resources are fast 
disappearing. 

This is why Greenpeace is trying 
to protect our fragile planet. 

By applying international direct 
action with scientific research and 
political pressure, Greenpeace has 
had many notable successes. 

The atmospheric testing of 
Nuclear weapons by the French in 
the Pacific has been stopped. 

Commercial whaling is inthe 
Process of being stopped. 

Dumping of radioactive waste in 
the ocean has been stopped. 

The large scale commercial 
Slaughter of baby harp seals in 
Canada has been stopped. 

Incineration at sea of dangerous 
toxic chemicals has been stopped. 

But at Greenpeace, we don't 
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want to stop everything. What we 
have started is a general raising of 
the awareness of the environment 
across the globe. However, there is 
still a long way to go. 

Deforestation and the depletion 
of the ozone layer are just two 
major problems we are aiming to 
overcome; there are countless 
others. 

To carry on the work we urgently 
need your help. Greenpeace is 
a non-profit organisation supported 
by memberships and donations. 

To find out how you can help, fill 
out the Greenpeace coupon and 
mail it today. 

LJJJL. шын шыш пын шыш шын шыш 
To find out more about how you can help, please 
complete the coupon. 

Please return to: Greenpeace International, 


Stichting Greenpeace Council, Keizersgracht 176, 
1016 DW Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 
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GREENPEACE 


GREENPEACEURGENTLY NEEDS YOUR SUPPORT 
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Resurrecting | 
Ghostly Rivalries 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


| 
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A bronze equestrian statue of 
Czar Alexander II dominates 
the cobblestone square in 
front of the parliament build- 
ing in Sofia. It was erected by 
grateful Bulgarians to commemorate Rus- 
| sian victories in 1877 and 1878 that ended 
five centuries of Turkish rule over the Slav- 
ic nation. Since the resignation of Stalinist 
dictator Todor Zhivkov last November, 
that statue has become the rallying point 
for a revived nationalist movement using 
the old hatred of the Turks to fight new po- 
litical battles. Day after day, thousands of 
Bulgarians ignored sub-zero temperatures 
to gather around it. They shook their fists 
and cheered rabble-rousing speeches pro- 
testing a decision by the country's new re- 
| formist government to restore to 1.2 mil- 
| lion ethnic Turks the civil and religious 
| rights they lost in 1984. “Turks to Turkey!" 
they roared. "Bulgaria for the Bulgarians!" 

At the same time that Soviet President 
Mikhail Gorbachev is facing separatist 
challenges in several of his country's 15 re- 
| publics, Eastern Europe is discovering that 
the ancient animosities suppressed for 
more than four decades by Moscow's harsh 
| imperialism are rising again. These ethnic 
and nationalistic quarrels are the products 
| of decades of wars, treaties and cynical 
deals between dictators that moved the 
borders of countries but often left their 
people behind. At the end of the 20th cen- 
tury, national minorities are everywhere. 
By some estimates, several hundred thou- 
sand ethnic Germans are still in Poland 
and 200,000 in Rumania. More than a mil- 
lion Poles find themselves inside the Soviet 
Union. About 1.7 million Hungarians live 
in Rumania, and a few hundred thousand 


more in Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 
There are 2 million Rumanians in Soviet 
Moldavia and an unknown number in the 
Ukraine. 

In times of confusion and hardship, 
desperate politicians often cannot resist 
the temptation to use ethnic minorities as 
scapegoats. The sudden arrival of new 
freedoms in the Warsaw Pact states at the 


Eastern Europe discovers that national hatreds and 
prejudices increasingly haunt the land 


goals of democracy, cooperation and sta- 
bility. “People are able to make decisions 
for themselves again, and they are starting 
at grade one,” says Deyan Kyurianov, a 
leader of Bulgaria’s opposition Union of 
Democratic Forces. “Nationalism is easy 
to understand and quick to arouse.” 

The Bulgarian turmoil is a classic of eth- 
nic politics. Zhivkov tried to solve the minor- 
ity problem by denying the Turks a separate 
existence and forcing them to assimilate or 
flee to Turkey. His successor, Petar Mla- 
denov, reversed that policy. Prime Minister 
Georgi Atanasov told angry demonstrators, 
“Ifwe Bulgarians want to be free, then all the 
people must be free.” Last week the National 
Assembly approved measures that guaran- 
tee rights for the Turks, and set up acommis- 
sion to review the issue. 

Neighboring Rumania is emerging 
from the Ceausescu tyranny with two eth- 
nic traumas. In the west, almost half the 
country consists of the disputed region of 
Transylvania, where most of Rumania’s 
ethnic Hungarians live. Ceausescu regular- 
ly accused them of sabotage and planned 
to destroy their villages and force them 
into housing complexes. Delighted at 
Ceausescu’s fall, the Hungarians still won- 
der if the new government will treat them 
fairly. Case in point: the handling of Laszlo 
Tokes, the dissident Hungarian clergyman 
in the town of Timisoara whose harass- 
ment by Ceausescu’s forces in December 
helped spark the revolt that eventually top- 
pled the regime. Although Tokes was later 
named to the ruling National Salvation 
Front, he is still being guarded by the army 
in a remote northern village. Ostensibly it 
is for his own safety, but Tokes’s father 
claims that the real reason is to prevent 
him from becoming a Hungarian folk hero. 

To the east lies the Soviet republic of 
Moldavia, which Stalin created in 1940, 
when he annexed Bessarabia in a deal with 
Hitler. During the years when Ceausescu 
kept his people hungry and cold to sell 
food and fuel abroad, there was little rea- 
son for the 2 million Rumanians on the So- 
viet side of the border to long for home. 
Now, with democratic elections scheduled 
for April, some Moldavians have called for 


POLAND Hundreds of thous, 4 
ethnic Germans still live in the mc 

rich Silesian region of Southwest 

land and in the former provinces, | 
erania and East Prussia, where millions), 
before World War Il, when the lands wor 
of Germany. Silesia was awarded to py 
1945, and most local Germans were m 
fled to the West. Right-wing politicians: 


Germany refuse to abandon claims to th 


RUMANIA Most of the 1.7 miy 

ethnic Hungarians in Rumania liye: 

northwestern province of Trangy 

which was part of Hungary unti 
and has a higher standard of living and 
education than the rest of Rumania, Th 
persecution by the Ceausescu regime prog 
angry protests from Budapest and reinfor 
demands for Transylvania’s return to 
Hungary. 


YUGOSLAVIA Albanians mab} 
90% of the population in Yugoslav 
southern province of Kosovo, 


kov, they were forced to adopt Bug 
names and abandon their Muslim religon} 
new reformist government repealed the | 
sive measures, but local nationalists, pef 
tested the restoration of cultural and rl 
rights to the Turks. E 


MOLDAVIA The Soviet rep. a 
Moldavia was established by a 


had annexed from Rumania, W 

-Isting territory in the U.S.S.R. The popu? 
remains two-thirds Rumanian, and the 
Ceausescu has stirred interest on batt 


to Rumania, 


` 
the border in the possible return of 5 80 
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end of 1989 has brought with it a broad- 
| enedright to be demagogic and irresponsi- 
| ble, threatening the region's proclaimed 
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reunification with Rumania. Meanwhile, 
Rumania's newly recreated National Peas- 
ant Party has called for the return of the 
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| lost territory. To deflect just such de- 
mands, Moscow promised it would open 


tourism and trade. Last week it announced 
visits. 


1 After World War II, the Soviet Union 
bit off a large chunk of eastern Poland and 


| compensated for it by moving Poland's 


border with Germany westward to the 


| | banks of the Oder and Neisse rivers. When 


the German territories of Silesia and Pom- 
erania thus became Polish, more than 3 
million Germans fled or were expelled, but 
hundreds of thousands of ethnic Germans 
remain. In a series of postwar treaties, in- 
cluding the Helsinki Final Act of 1975, 
signed by 35 states, West Germany has 


agreement must await a peace treaty for- 
mally ending the war, a step that the cold 
war prevented. 

Most West Germans dismiss the idea 
of reclaiming their former territories. But 
revanchist organizations, which include 
some of the survivors of the Germans who 
left the east, continue to use the issue as a 
political weapon. Hartmut Koschyk, head 
of the 2 million-member Association of 
Expellees, suggests that a "compromise" 
with Poland could work out a border “ter- 
ritorially in the middle." 

In Paris last week, West German Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl said soothingly that 
"the Germans have no intention of pro- 
voking in the Europe of the future a discus- 
sion about frontiers" that would disrupt 
the Continent. But he again stopped short 
of saying Bonn has no territorial claims 
against Poland, insisting that he could not 
speak for both German states on the issue. 


apparently does not want to risk losing 
votes to the ultra-right-wing Republican 
Party. 

Some 3 million of Germany's expel- 
lees were uprooted from the Sudeten- 
land, a region of Czechoslovakia seized 
by Hitler in 1938. The power of those old 
passions was demonstrated when Vaclav 
Havel, shortly before he was elected 


that in a spirit of reconciliation the coun- 
try might offer an apology to the ethnic 
Germans who were forced out of their 
Sudetenland homes after the war. Com- 
munist hard-liners in Czechoslovakia 
spotted the mischief potential in that 
comment and made sure everyone knew 
| what Havel had said. Sure enough, out- 
raged demonstrators marched in Prague 
| demanding that no apology be given, and 
Havel’s organization, the Civic Forum, 
had to announce that none was planned. 
Yugoslavia, composed entirely of eth- 
nic minorities, broke from Moscow in 
1948 but was held tightly together by its 
forceful first President, Josip Broz Tito. 
| Since his death in 1980, ties among the 


| country's six republics and two autono- 
a 


| 
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the long-frozen border with Rumania for | 


| that visas are no longer required for brief | 


| 
| 


promised not to challenge the new fron- | 
tiers of Europe. But Bonn insists that final | 


With a national election in December, he | 


President of Czechoslovakia, observed | 
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businesses in the Warsaw Pact court U IN 
But money without artful diplomacy v Ф in 
not completely exorcise the ghostly: Stasi 
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Inflight from Bulgaria: an ethnic Turkish woman pauses at the border town of Kapikule Ei MR PARE E E a 

Despite old hatreds, a new reformist government has restored the minority’s rights. London, John Borrell/Sofia and Ken О!еп/Вот Since t! 

| last we 

nist re: 

ESPIONAGE openness in the Soviet Union. Rarely have | Soviet officials may have decided tot ithe Ste 

“To H t" the Soviets acknowledged that a secret pose the affair now in an effort to rehab revive: 

р а agent has so seriously compromised their | itate the reputation of KGB Colonel АЁ vealed 

security. Pravda disclosed that Donald Е.— | ander Dukhanin, whom Pravda credi! ¢mplo 

Knocked Off code-named “Тор Hat" by his American | with breaking the case. Last year 0 Still ha 

patrons, who say he worked for Soviet mili- | khanin was implicated in a corruption WI 

Moscow discloses the capture RUNE passed £n diplomatic | vestigation of Politburo member Yel кү 
‚ Ruciear-weapons doctrine, civil- | Ligachev and KGB officers. fouts; 

E uis vithehemcel andbilogiavarare уш | and sr Sorte ted e ore 

B y all accounts, Donald F. was a first- | not clear when Top Hat was Б. 9 & ee nee e the FB! buildir 

class spy. For nearly 30 years, the well- | or whether he has been executed yet. the early 1960s, when both were attach), ‘Oven 

placed Soviet diplomat was said to have fed The timing of the announcement was | to the St EU Ed he U.N. in М but. or 

precious secrets about his nation's defense | odd, considering that Mikhail Gorbachev York City. D m is p that thet Police 

to the U.S., making him one of the intelli- | is in the midst of numerous crises, includ- i A gy Mat re 


were “dangles,” double agents ай away. 

working for the Soviets, Top Hat Wen rum.» 
to spy for the Americans in posts in Ви, and fil 
India and the Soviet Union. When in, furnit 
it became clear to the U.S. that Е By 
probably was a fraud, doubts about © tions т 


gence community’s most valued assets. He | ing growing separatism in Lithuania and 
used all the tricks: cipher pads, invisible | untamed ethnic violence in Azerbaijan 
ink, dead-letter drops in Moscow’s Gorky | But cloak-and-dagger experts in the West 
Park, coded advertisements in the New | believe Moscow may have publicized the 
York Times. Never short on chutzpah, he | spy's downfall to warn foreign espionage 


even transmitted radio messages to the | agencies not to take advanta 

н t с ge of the tu- | Hat’ ici X 
U.S. embassy in Moscow from a passing | multuous times in the Soviet Union. “The E m IM UM ld F. wii! d dd 
trolley bus. Though Soviet agents report- | Top Hat revelation,” said a senior British © ESED, РЕ. aul! mes 


real thing, motivated by ideology, ете 
ambition and derring-do. Upon arre 
paper said, he showed no fear, telling | 


edly suspected his disloyalty for years, he | intelligence officer, “would appear to be a 
repeatedly managed to wriggle out of trou- | very sophisticated maneuver.” 


ble. Until just recently, that is. Last week Another theory is that Moscow h « x i 
Pravda revealed that Donald F. had at last | been on to Donald F. for some time; a DRE I was used to walking ы e 
been snared and sentenced to die. cover may have been blown by several ref- for m © КО mee ау Lisa 
The affair seemed both a throwback to | erences to his existence that have ap- HABT by A Р ME and 
nn aci an/Mos 


peared in the U.S. press over the years. 


ld war and an illustration of growing Peterzell/Washingt 
E asnington 
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minh RUMANIA: Prime Minister Petre Roman tries to persuade a crowd that reform is on the way 
warni 
ШОП cA STERN EUROPE 
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«ce Below the Speed Limit 


p reli 


9 4s Communist leaders cruise slowly toward reforms, the people 
S. Ati 5 . B 
«iy urge Swifter action —and perhaps new drivers 


laid ù 
c By DANIEL BENJAMIN 
2 
urn U rder the old East German regime, no 
acy v. institution was more loathed than the 
ostly: Stasi—the nickname for the Staatsicher- 
East; heitdienst, or state security police. So it was 
W. Bat hardly a surprise that the angriest protests 
n[Bo Since the November revolution were ignited 
last week when the government of Commu- 
nist reformer Hans Modrow proposed that 
the Stasi, declared defunct on Dec. 17, be 
revived in a revamped form. It was also re- 
vealed that the ministry, which had 85,000 
employees when it was officially disbanded, 
still has some 50,000 agents on the job. 
What did seem shocking was the vio- 
lence of the protest. While an East Berlin 
crowd of more than 100,000 cheered from 
Outside, several thousand demonstrators 
tore through part of the huge, 3,000-room 
ding complex on Normanenstrasse. In 
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November protesters entered Stasi offices, 
NM When accompanied by ordinary 
bus and as part of an effort to ensure 
actu? ae Еа were not destroyed or spirited 
welt! Пр ше there was no such deco- 
A and m € invaders ripped through desks 
165, Shattered windows and upended 

Fed E 
| AE standards of most young revolu- 

е EM to the annus mirabilis of 1989, 

j| Some spe AD rather tame. There was even 
f VERE E ation that the Communist gov- 
1 Spread fen ^4, fomented the trouble to 
|| Sackin баг of disorder. Nonetheless, the 
А ris E tasi headquarters epitomized a 
[lin E E with the pace of change 
ва B Teasing} ast European countries. In- 
an wield aware of the strength they 
In open demonstrations, many 


East Germans, Rumanians and Bulgarians 
seem to be growing more restive, more in- 
sistent in their demands. Their sights are 
often set, as they were in East Berlin, on 
the efforts of Communist officeholders to 
cling to their old jobs, or to any jobs. Yet 
the protesters also seem intent on bringing 
about open confrontations, and this has 
thrown into question just how orderly life 
in these countries will remain. 

In East Germany, even before the raid, 
the Modrow government acceded to de- 
mands that the issue of resurrecting a state 
security ministry be left until after elec- 
tions are held on May 6. Even so, the ques- 
tion of order loomed larger, and the spec- 


m. ` - 
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tacle of the rampage discomfited the 
government and opposition alike. Said 
Konrad Weiss, a leader of the Democracy 
Now movement and an organizer of the 
protest that preceded the riot: *We found 
out that radicals in this country can easily 
misuse a peaceful demonstration." 

Fears of unrest were also sounded in 
Bonn, where authorities are worried about 
ferment within East Germany and the con- 
tinuing tide of immigrants to the West, 
which is still running at about 2,000 a day. 
A top official of Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s 
government, wary of calling too brazenly 


for unification, urged another formulation. | 


East Berlin, he suggested, should declare 
that a federal state binding together the 
two Germanys is the goal of both coun- 
tries. That, West German officials felt, 
might help reassure would-be immigrants 
and stanch the flow. 

If Modrow's grip on power is slipping, 
the authority of Rumania's new govern- 
ment seems to be splintering completely. 


Two weeks ago, 1,000 demonstrators con- | 


verged on the headquarters of the ruling 
National Salvation Front in Bucharest, 
screaming, “Death for Communists!” The 
Front, whose eleven-member ruling board 
is made up entirely of former party mem- 
bers, immediately outlawed the Commu- 
nist Party. 

But after other members of the Front 
criticized the quick capitulation, the gov- 
ernment reacted with a remarkable display 
of indecision. First the leadership declared 
that it would hold a referendum to decide 
the fate of the party and whether the death 
penalty, which was abolished after the exe- 
cution of Nicolae Ceausescu and his wife, 
should be reinstated. Three days after the 
announcement of the referendum, the 
Front reversed itself yet again. Yes, the 
Communist Party had been dissolved, but 
anyone who wished to do so could start a 
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new one. The death penalty would still be 
banned. Commented a Western diplomat 
in Bucharest: ^We're amazed that they 
[Front members] are hanging on, but the 
danger of this spinning out of control also 
seems very close.” 

The fragility of the Bucharest leader- 
ship gave a measure of credibility to 
rumors circulating in the Rumanian cap- 
ital that the army might take administra- 
tive control of the country, though there 
was no hard evidence to support the no- 
tion. There may, however, be a popular 
desire for exactly that kind of interven- 
tion. Said a Rumanian journalist: “We 
are all now thinking that the military 
could take power. Even if they don't, 
with ex-Communists running the country 
who were Communists last month, people 
are wondering whether anything can real- 
ly change here. The atmosphere is full 

of fear.” 

The same desire to sweep Communists 
out of privileged positions is being voiced 
in Poland. Prime Minister Tadeusz Mazo- 
wiecki denounced moves by the nomenkla- 
tura to purchase state companies at give- 


World 


away prices as Poland attempts to privatize 
sectors of its economy. He also called for 
elections at the local level, a last bastion of 
Communist power, in April. By picking an 
early date, Mazowiecki hopes to keep the 
boulder of reform rolling. 


Ithough Bulgaria's political life has 

been so dominated by explosive eth- 
nic strife that issues of democratic change 
are at times obscured, the country has also 
been struggling with the realities of an em- 
boldened populace. In Sofia last week tens 
of thousands of Bulgarians called for the 
immediate resignation of the Communist 
government of Prime Minister Petar Mla- 
denov, multiparty elections and the dis- 
banding of the Bulgarian secret police. 
Possibly prodded by the demonstration, 
the National Assembly ended the leading 
role of the Communist Party the next day. 
The angry crowds may have given a fillip to 
the United Democratic Front, an umbrella 
group of twelve pro-democracy organiza- 
tions that is negotiating with Bulgarian of- 
ficials for reformist measures and a date 
for elections. 


The starkest evidence of howa T 
gime has been put on the defens © | 
nothing to do with elections or instit b 
change. On Thursday the governn, tig, 
nounced that-it had indicted To dol 
kov, 78, the man who ruled Bulgaria i 
years, on charges of corruption (he f 
to have owned some 30 homes anq e 
lodges around the country) and fo 
ethnic unrest. 

Since Zhivkov was the ате 
of the country's discriminatory d 
his arrest seemed to signal tha i 
government is determined to regis | 
mands that limits on Turkish civil E 
be restored. But it also showed how 
government had been pushed pb | 
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crowds to cut ties with its paşt al i 


how it was forced to scramble to me 
tain a modicum of support. After; 
it was the same Petar Mladenoy y 
lavished praise on Zhirkov for “hiş ly 
and loyal service" when the wes] 
leader was eased from office only 
weeks ago.' —Reported by Kenneth W, Ba | 
London, John Borrell/Warsaw and James | 
Jackson/Berlin | 
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ALBANIA 


Behind the 
Closed Door 


Glimpses of a country lost 
in poverty and repression 


үү ith revolution sweeping across East- 
ern Europe, who could be surprised 
by rumors that popular unrest had finally 
spread to Albania, the Continent's last bas- 
tion of Stalinism? This month reports of vi- 
olent demonstrations in Shkodra, a major 
city, were circulating in Yugoslavia and 
Greece. But Ramiz Alia, Albania's leader 
since 1985, when Enver Hoxha died after 
40 years of ironfisted rule, last week denied 
the stories. “A state of emergency, demon- 
strations, unrest and killings are found no- 
where in Albania," he told workers in the 
capital, Tirana, “Our Albania marches for- 
ward, determined, on the socialist road." 
In fact, Albania remains so cut off from 
the rest of the world that it is impossible to 
know for certain what is happening there. 
But according to the handful of Albanians 
who have escaped in recent months, and 
risked death in doing so, there is ample 
reason for popular discontent. The refu- 
gees tell of a country lost in the 1930s, be- 
set by poverty, endemic unemployment 
and political repression. 

When Albert Zega, 20, fled to Greece 
two weeks ago, it was an embarrassing loss 
for Tirana: as an army border guard, he 
was supposed to make sure no one got out. 
d the time the Ceausescu regime 


The land where the spirit of Big Brother lives on 


More painful are une 
ployment and repressit 
One-quarter of the 80j| 
residents of the city of Ef 
san, for example, are said; 
be jobless. Said Grigo 
Kyrtazis, 27, who escap 
from there last Septem) 
“You see the young р 
drifting about on the stt 
all day with nothing (00 
until the Sigurimi [secret 
lice] come to ask what! 
are doing. Then the p% 
beat them up.” A friend! 
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ben Pikos, who fled ¥ 
Kyrtazis, divorced his © 
and said goodbye to his! 
daughter before his © 
in hopes of protecting | 


In Tirana a statue of Enver Hoxha presides over a Square 


was crumbling in Rumania, Zega heard re- 
ports of disturbances in Shkodra; the num- 
ber of border troops was soon doubled, Al- 
banian frontier guards patrol in pairs, each 
under orders to shoot the other if he tries 
to flee. Zega eluded his partner and leaped 
over an electrified barbed-wire fence to 
freedom. Had Greece directed his return 
to Albania, Zega said, “I had decided to 
commit suicide.” 

The refugees report severe food short- 
ages, with bread, leeks, cabbage and some 
pasta the only foodstuffs readily available 
Meat is rationed to about 2 lbs. per person 
amonth. Milk is available primarily to fam- 
ilies with infants. It takes five days’ work to 
earn enough to buy a pair of shoes. 
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family against reprisal J 
regime. Gazing at theit fl 
tures, Pikos explained, 
wife] couldn't get a job, and I cow 
feed them, so I thought it would be?) 
if I left.” He fears he will never see " 
again. | 
For Spyros Nikou, 23, exile is P| 
larly meaningful because it has give? | 
religious freedom. Not until the nib! 
left did he dare to make the sig? 0 
cross in front of the ruins of à 0 
church. Now he wears a Greek ОЛ, 
cross around his neck, a reminder 0 
сгесу with which the religion must 02 [| 
ticed in Albania. Under Communi. | 
the official insistence on atheism P | 
tended to a constitutional ban on 20 4} 
of religious worship. —By William R: 1 
Reported by Mirka Gondicas/Athens 
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j| U.S. soldiers eye the Peruvian ruere residence in Panama; Quayle 
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| The Postinvasion Blues 


| Latin criticism of the U.S. action in Panama grows 


fter the U.S. invasion of Panama, the 

Bush Administration quietly passed 
the word that however much other Latin 
American nations might protest in public, 
their leaders were privately pleased that 
American troops had stepped in to oust 
General Manuel Antonio Noriega. A 
month later, with U.S. soldiers still patrol- 
ling Panama City and the U.S.-installed 
government struggling to assert its control, 
support for the invasion is beginning to 
fray. Today there is every indication that 
the invasion is doing new damage to U.S.— 
Latin American relations, which had only 
Just begun to recover from the 
Strains of the Reagan era. Last week 
Signs of the hemispheric hostility 


>In Washington the White House 
announced that Vice President Dan 
uayle was cutting back the itiner- 
a for his upcoming trip through 
* region because leaders in Mexi- 
it “inconvenient” to receive him. 
Mayle will confine his travels, 
ШЧ for Jan. 27 to 29, to Hon- 
5, Рапата and Jamaica. Con- 
Senior White House official: 
dus Оры for a grander tour 
indefinitely postponed 
h of an aircraft-carrier 
arch for drug smugglers 
TS off Colombia after the 
A ME in Bogotá made clear 
> reside Ould not be welcome. 
Peru wnt Alan García Pérez of 


the dispate 


n С . H ` 
а “criminal act,” reiterated 


World 


his threat to boycott the Andean drug sum- 
mit set for Feb. 15 in Cartagena, Colombia, 
unless U.S. troops are withdrawn from 
Panama. Others scheduled to attend are 
Bush, Colombian President Virgilio Barco 
Vargas and Bolivian President Jaime Paz 
Zamora. 

Though a senior Administration offi- 
cial maintained even last week that the re- 
action was “mild,” Latin American con- 
demnation of the Panama invasion was 
publicly unanimous, especially because it 
came after a year of reassurances that 
the North-South relationship would be one 


Treaty? What Treaty? 


The 1961 Vienna Convention is unambiguous: it says all 
diplomatic missions, residences, vehicles and personnel 
are “inviolable” and cannot be interfered with. Yet Ameri- 
can forces in Panama persist in violating the treaty's 
strictures. In addition to mounting an armed surveillance 
of the Peruvian Ambassador’s residence, soldiers de- 
manded to search a car containing Cuba’s Ambassador to 
Panama as he left the Cuban embassy last week. After a 
90-minute shouting match, the G.I.s settled for a cursory 
look inside the vehicle before letting the ambassador 
drive away. 

Such incidents “put in jeopardy American diplomatic 
missions all over the world,” complained Perry Shankle, 
a former president of the American Foreign Service As- 
sociation. Meanwhile, the U.S. vetoed a U.N. Security 
Council resolution censuring Washington for allowing 
soldiers to sift through the Nicaraguan Ambassador’s 
residence in Panama City on Dec. 29. The U.S.'s chief 
U.N. delegate, Thomas Pickering, called the action an 
“honest mistake." Perhaps. But one might think that the 
U.S., whose embassies in Tehran and Islamabad have 
been sacked, would take more care to avoid such a 


mistake. 
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of consultation and multilateral decision 
making. While Latin leaders acknowledge 
that they are glad to be rid of Noriega, his 
removal, they say, was not worth a viola- 
tion of the principle of nonintervention. 
Few Latin countries have so far recognized 
the government of Panamanian President 
Guillermo Endara, and few are likely to do 
so as long as U.S. troops remain in that 
country. Said former Presi- 
dent Raúl Alfonsín of Argen- 
tina: “Disrespect for interna- 
tional law leads to the law of 
the jungle, and in that jungle 
we Latins are not the lion.” 

The invasion was a partic- 
ularly unhappy event in Mexi- 
co, where President Carlos 
Salinas de Gortari had ce- 
mented a cordial relationship 
with Washington, based in 
part on U.S. promises to re- 
spect Latin American sovereignty. Now 
the byword in Mexico City is restraint. A 
spokesman for Salinas said last week ties 
remain “mature, stable and good” and the 
two countries had “agreed to disagree” on 
Panama. 

In fact, there was more public fuss over 
an entirely separate issue: NBC's broadcast 
two weeks ago of Drug Wars: The Cama- 
rena Story, a docudrama about the 1985 
murder of American drug-enforcement 
agent Enrique ("Kiki") Camarena. The 
mini-series, based on the book Desperados 
by TIME Washington correspondent 
Elaine Shannon, suggested that the killing 
was sanctioned at the highest levels of the 
Mexican government. 

Mexican officials were enraged by the 
program, and last week the government- 
owned television network launched a 
counterattack: an hour-long docu- 
mentary charging that Camarena 
himself was a narcotics dealer and 
was killed after he betrayed the drug 
lords he worked for. Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration Director Jack 
Lawn, a prominent character in the 
NBC program, labeled the charges 
"outrageous" and pointed out that 
Camarena died penniless. 

Salinas last week dramatized 
his feelings on both narcotics and 
U.S. intervention at a ceremony 
honoring 70 members of the Mexi- 
can army and Federal Judicial Po- 
lice who died in 1989 in the fight 
against drugs. In a clear reference 
to Panama, the Mexican leader 
said narcotics trafficking “has been | 
a pretext for foreign intervention, 
and this is inadmissible." Though. 
the Bush Administration would | 
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spoke for most Latin American 
leaders. — By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Andrea Dabrowski/Mexico 
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@ THAILAND 


Just Hanging On  . 


By WILLIAM STEWART 
| BANGKOK 


| he small gray se- 
dan threaded its 
| way through Bang- 
| kok's dense noon- 
time traffic, the air thick 
with smog. In the back seat 
an austere figure, sitting 
| ramrod straight, studied a 
sheaf of documents. There 
was no motorcycle or police 
escort for Chamlong Sri- 
| muang, 54, the retired army 
major general who on Jan. 7 
was re-elected governor of 
Bangkok in a landslide, nor 
a helicopter to speed him 
quickly across the metropo- 
lis of 8 million. 

Yet if Chamlong had 
stepped out of his car, he 
would have instantly been 
recognized: a calm, effec- 
tive leader revered by his 
countrymen, an ascetic 
Buddhist who lives modest- 
| ly atop a textile factory and 
has his wife trim his hair in 
a military-style crew cut. 
Chamlong’s humility, his 
honesty and his record as a 
public servant have made 
him the most popular po- 
litical figure in Thailand. 
“There is no excuse for cor- 
ruption,” he says. “Not everybody can be 
bought.” 

Across town in Government House, 
the newly renovated Victorian-Gothic 
building where the Prime Minister has his 
office, the mood was considerably more 
agitated. The huge electoral victory won by 
the governor and his Palang Dhamma 
(Force of Virtue) Party had stirred Prime 
Minister Chatichai Choonhavan, 70, into 
reshuffling his Cabinet at a time of growing 
political trouble for his government. 

Almost 16 months into his four-year 
term, Chatichai and his six-party coalition 
face mounting criticism over corruption, 


| Criticized for corruption and factionalism in his government, 
Chatichai tries to formulate a new regional policy 


Chatichai inherited the fastest-growing 
economy in Southeast Asia, some foreign 
businessmen complain that Thailand pros- 
pers despite the government, not because 
of it. Little progress has been made, for in- 
stance, to relieve the port and road conges- 
tion that now threatens further economic 
growth. 

At the same time, Chatichai has pur- 
sued an adventurous and perhaps risky for- 
eign policy, breaking with his partners in 
the Association of Southeast Asian Na- 
tions— Brunei, Indonesia, Malaysia, the 
Philippines and Singapore—by beginning 
a dialogue with Cambodia's isolated Prime 
Minister Hun Sen and expressing the fer- 


c "n ineffectiveness and factionalism. Though 


seemed to know what the public * 
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The Prime Minister, left, and tw 


Chavalit Yongchaiyudh, the arm 
commander, above, and Bangk? 
Governor Chamlong Srimuang 


vent hope that Indochina cat 


into a marketplace.” m! 

Chatichai's outstanding) 
complishment becoming P^ 
Minister in August 1988, head 


ment in twelve years, тау % 
fact that he has managed ® i 
vive at all. In a country where sinc? " 
political life has been dominated, di 
or indirectly, by the military, civilian | 


Ministers have not fared well. At the”) j 


Chatichai’s prospects appeared to 1 
better than his predecessors’. Says? = 
ern diplomat in Bangkok: “When Пе, 
in, he wasn't well prepared. His repu i 
was that of a none-too-bright playbo 
we gave him six months at most: ^. 
turned out to be perfect for his time К 
with a quip and always good for a të 
Sound bite." 

While Thailand continued to 
crest of the economic boom, С! 
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i i dling of a disas- 
or his adroit han | 
D situation in the south in No- 
NI trous 1988; he visited the stricken areas 

| ТОШ posed antilogging legislation as a 
1 and P revent further soil erosion. | 
i way t0 а ago. Chatichai startled officials _ 
i. A Foreign Ministry by inviting Hun 
E S visit Bangkok. The move marked a 
| S ics departure for Thailand, which had 
p. Я а strong supporter of Prince Noro- 
p Sihanouk, the former Cambodian 
ead of state, and his resistance forces. 
| а [5 H . 
since Thailand was also the main conduit 


|for arms supplies from China destined for 
| a 


‘the Khmer Rouge, the initiative by Chati- 
| chai asoldier turned politician who retired 
Jas a brigadier general in 1957, upset Bei- 


ind tt 
sene jing, the principal backer of the Khmer 
e arm, Rouge. 
an! Despite opposition to his proposals— 
yang | from not only China but also his own For- 
eign Minister, Siddhi Savetsila — Chatichai 
a can Intends to pursue his two-track approach 
attleñ toward Cambodia by cooperating with 
| Hun Sen and still supporting the idea of a 
dini Padripartite coalition. An adviser to the 
g Pr ‘time Minister says that as a result of the 
“head, Chatichai initiative and last year’s Viet- 
i govij namese troop withdrawal from Cambodia, 
y bell al military officers have begun to ques- 
tos, ЧОП the wisdom of continuing indirect sup- 
nce | Port for the Khmer Rouge. 
, dir Chatichai’s dynamic style has been or- 
an Pif За In part by a group of young ad- 
? m $ Informally known as “the kiddie cab- 
BP anak the original six, three remain: 
\ Bay Vinyarat, 46, a former journalist; 
ат SCR U-vanno, 35, a law professor; 
internati, at Sathirathai, 32, an expert on 
| chais ae law. They are led by Chati- 
0 Who Y son, Kraisak Choonhavan, 41, 
q 


0 ues with his father as a trusted but 


che 
‘Vis 


al aide. The advisers have sought 

me success to portray Chatichai as a 

di Sand approachable politician, a far 
p Ty from th 

chal") to be, Th € playboy he was once thought 

c : e Prime Minister no longer fre- 


ij 


quents bars and discos (though he has had 
a dance floor built in his home), and has 
given up the bulletproof Cadillac used by 
his predecessor in favor of a Volvo. He 
holds Cabinet sessions in different parts of 
the country, a move urged on him by his 
advisers as a way of getting closer to the 
citizenry. All in all, it is a demanding 
regimen for Chatichai, who says, “I’m 70 
and should be out on the golf course. In- 
stead, I work harder than at any time in my 
life." 

What has hurt his government is allega- 
tions of widespread official corruption. Al- 
though Chatichai himself is not accused, 
the reputation of his regime suffers in com- 
parison with that of his predecessor, the 
austere Prem Tinsulanond, 
another former general. 
The Interior Ministry these 
days is openly referred to 
by many Thai businessmen 
as “the Mafia," a reference 
to the alleged prevalence of 
corruption among officials. 

Critics further point out 
that in trying to keep his six- 
party coalition together, 
Chatichai seems to be 
spending more time mend- 
ing political fences than 
minding the business of the 
country. Even before the re- 
cent Cabinet reshuffle, two 
ministers, including Deputy 
Prime Minister Bhichai Rat- 
takul, resigned over policy 
disputes. The reshuffle was 
an illustration of the kind of 
in-house politics that dis- 
mays many Thais. Out went 
the Interior Minister, Police General Pra- 
marn Adireksarn, 77, who was at odds with 

Governor Chamlong over how to run Bang- 
kok. In a game of musical chairs, Pramarn 
was given the less powerful post of Minister 
of Industry, and the outgoing Industry Min- 
ister, Banham Silpa-Archa, replaced Pra- 
marn at Interior. Neither official was appar- 
ently given advance notice of the change, 
which particularly upset Pramarn, who is 
. Chatichai's brother-in-law. 

What is at the root of Thailand's polit- 
ical problems? Narongchai Akrasanee, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Thailand De- 
velopment Research Institute Foundation, 
suggests that there is a serious imbalance 
between the traditional arbiters of power 
in Thailand—military officers and bureau- 
crats—and a rising group consisting of 
technocrats and businessmen turned poli- 
ticians. “The military," he says, “worry 
about being phased out too soon." That 
may be one reason why Chatichai is care- 
fully courting an old friend, General Cha- 
valit Yongchaiyudh, the army commander 
in chief. With Governor Chamlong's pop- 
ularity on the rise, Chatichai knows he 
may eventually need the military on his 
side. | —With reporting by Narunart Prapanya/ 
Bangkok 
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An Optimist 
On Cambodia 


Inan interview at Government House 
in Bangkok last week, Prime Minister 
Chatichai Choonhavan discussed his re- 
gional policy with TIME Southeast Asia 
bureau chief William Stewart and report- 
er Narunart Prapanya. During the past 
few months, the Prime Minister empha- 
sized, Thailand has moved to reduce the 
flow of Chinese weaponry to the Khmer 
Rouge. He predicted that last week's pre- 
liminary agreement in Paris among the 
five permanent members of the United 
Nations Security Council to establish a 
U.N. administration in Cambodia would 
be acceptable to Prime Minister Hun 
Sen's regime and the three resistance fac- 
tions. Excerpts: 


Q. Is there a role for the U.N. in solving 
the Cambodian problem? 

A. I am very optimistic that if all four 
factions can meet, they can agree. I 
think Hun Sen is going to accept a U.N. 
administration. What we need is an 
international control mechanism, fol- 
lowed by a cease-fire. After that we 
need a census to determine who is living 
where in Cambodia; as you know, many 
people believe there are [still] Vietnam- 
ese in every village. Nobody has verified 
that the Vietnamese military has left. 
After that, we can have an election. 


Q. Why did you start a dialogue with the 
Hun Sen government? 

A. We are the only [non-Communist] 
country that has a common border with 
Cambodia. When the four factions fire at 
one another and miss, they hit us. Also, 
we had been talking with the three resis- 
tance factions [for years]. I wanted to talk 
toallfour.Sincethen we have made good 
progress. It’s my aim to turn the Indo- 
china battlefield into a marketplace. 


Q. Will you continue to allow Thailand to 
be used as a conduit to supply the guerril- 
las, including the Khmer Rouge? 

A. We have been doing this for eleven 
years. I just came [into office ayear ago], 
and it is hard to change [such a policy] in 
one day. But the supply has slowed 
down. The guerrillas cannot make their 
own weapons; otherwise they'll have to 
fight with bows and arrows. 


Q. Did you go to Beijing in October to talk — 
about Indochina? ) ; 

A. I went to Beijing to talk 
friends. Pm not one of thi 
to close the China gate. It 
years to open it. a 
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View From Washington 


Christopher Ogden 


A Step in the Right Direction 


or 20 years, from Richard Nixon's secret bombing to George Bush's delud- 
F ed support of a coalition that includes the barbarous Khmer Rouge, U.S. 

policy toward Cambodia has been misguided. Thus, when the five permanent 
members of the U.N. Security Council agreed in Paris last week to give the 
UN. the lead role in trying to settle the twelve-year civil war in Cambodia, it 
was, at last, a step in the right direction—including for Washington. If imple- 

mented along the lines of the Namibia model, the accord on Cambodia, though 
still ambiguous, could lead to a cease-fire, interim U.N. supervision and free 
elections in that country. It could also get Bush off the hook and turn out to 
be Beijing's first construc- — 7 

tive move since before last 
June’s Tiananmen Square 
massacre and antidemocracy 
crackdown. 

Those are big ifs. In the- 
ory, the plan of the Big 
Five—Britain, China, France, 
the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union—depends on approval 
by the four warring Cambodi- 
an parties. In practice, only 
two factions matter: the Sovi- 
et- and Viet Nam-supported 
government of Prime Minis- 
ter Hun Sen and the China- 
backed Khmer Rouge. Until 
recently, the Phnom Penh re- 
gime resisted a role for the U.N. That changed after December’s Malta summit, 
where Bush and Mikhail Gorbachev discussed a political resolution for Cambo- 
dia. The Kremlin not only dispatched a deputy foreign minister to press the is- 
sue with Beijing, but last week announced the withdrawal of all its MiG-23 
fighter planes and most of its bombers from Cam Ranh Bay, Moscow's biggest 
naval facility outside the Soviet Union. Confirming the pullout, U.S. analysts 
said that Moscow was not just retrenching, but deliberately reducing a South- 
east Asia presence that China found threatening and felt obliged to counter in 
Cambodia. 

The biggest question mark concerns China's seriousness in endorsing the 
Big Five's assessment that in Cambodia “no acceptable solution can be achieved 
by force of arms.” Because Beijing’s word has been less than credible lately, 
there is reason to wonder if the agreement is cosmetic, like the recent lifting of 
martial law in the Chinese capital. All along the Khmer Rouge's chief arms Sup- 
plier, China has been pushing for the ouster of Hun Sen, whom it considers a 
puppet of the Vietnamese. At one point, Beijing hoped to accomplish that 
around a conference table in Paris last August. When Hun Sen balked at form- 
ing a coalition that would have included all the Cambodian factions, the talks 
collapsed and the Khmer Rouge took the struggle back to the field. As recently 
as two weeks ago, they claimed significant advances near Battambang, Cambo- 

dia's second largest city. 

If China's switch is real, if it closes the arms pipeline and persuades 
the Khmer Rouge to stop fighting—no easy task with an organization whose 
leaders were responsible for killing more than a million of their countrymen 
from 1975 to 1978— George Bush also wins. The President would be partially 
vindicated for his accommodating approach to China and would be free to ad- 
just one of his most criticized positions, namely support for Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk. The former monarch's willingness to deal with the Khmer Rouge 
and his erratic behavior make the Administration increasingly nervous. Meeting 
James Baker last year, Sihanouk addressed some comments through his 
poodle to the Secretary of State. The U.S. reassessment may have started 
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Hun Sen: a faction that matters 


JAPAN 


Deadly Remaj 


The mayor of Nagasaki is E 
for breaking a taboo 0 


!ACOERON- SS 


nlate 1988, as Emperor Hirohito] ; 
| ing of cancer, Nagasaki Mayor uil 
Motoshima broke a widely observed al Y 
by criticizing the once deified leader. yl! 
sponding to a question in the city asse | 
Motoshima declared, “I experienced m1) 
tary life and was involved in education] 
the military, and I believe the Emperor} 
responsibility for the war.” Last Week 
67-year-old mayor very nearly paid for, 
statement with his life. As Моо 
stepped out of city hall, a gunman ѕһо | 
from behind. A bullet pierced his lung 
week's end he was in stable condition) 
Nagasaki hospital. | 
Shortly after the shooting, police | 
rested Kazumi Tajiri, who confessed to}! 
crime. Tajiri, 40, is a member of Seikjji "° S 
one of more than 800 small but vocal ri^ 
wing activist organizations with an estim Iur 
ed nationwide membership of II 
the past year such groups have intem! r 
tently harassed Motoshima, screamh — — 
*Heaven's punishment!” from vans рїї AGL? 
outside his office and sending lett nroy 
threatening to kill him. The harassni | 
stopped in September, and the mayori | f 
pensed with his 24-hour security guai Д b 
December. . Aquin 
Though the Japanese constituti! with 
guarantees freedom of speech, the t push- 
against criticizing the imperial famil coupn 
almost never violated in public, in pall) passio 
of deference to the Emperor, in Part for we 
of fear of right-wing reprisals. Тһе д 
ing shocked most Japanese and Sê" being 
chilling reminder of the subtle rest?! action 
they have come to accept. Said an editt} bellio, 
al in the Mainichi Shimbun: “It is UM) vilians 
ral that the mayor’s remark cause | tions 
much repercussion." A Nagasaki chaf} Rewa; 
of the ruling Liberal Democratic Рё $45,5( 
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protested Motoshima's remark wh?!) office; 
was made, but this time the party pi") mutin 
ly denounced the use of force. Said 1 Colon 
Cabinet Secretary Mayumi Moriyam®| the а 
is atrocious and will have a strong im?) Were 

on society." down 
| rebel | 
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The Senator plays to the crowd, pointing out that his pilot is a look-alike for Honasan, inset 
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" Trying to Get Tough 


Cream 


spl Aquino’s latest problems involve the wily Enrile and a 


2 lec provincial governor who refused to step down 


rassmi 
ayord , 


{ fter the last coup attempt in Decem- 
uai 


ber, the advice to President Corazon 
Aquino was almost unanimous: Get tough 
with the plotters. Forget about the 30 
push-ups—the punishment meted out to 
coupmakers in the past. And no more com- 
passion; after all, mercy had been mistaken 
for weakness. 
a sil , Aquino, frequently accused by critics of 
‚| being indecisive, responded this time with 
estra] action as well as tough talk. Charges of re- 
1 eu bellion were promptly lodged against 48 ci- 
M Vilians—the first time such serious accusa- 
x. | tons have been brought against plotters. 
uc p Rewards of up to 1 million pesos, or 
sa eo were put on the heads of renegade 
prod Bae believed responsible for the latest 
XR m attempt, including cashiered Lieut. 
1 Olonel Gregorio (“Gringo”) Honasan, 
Er. ше alleged leader. Emergency powers 
g WF Were Invoked by the President to close 
prn radio stations that had broadcast 
el messages, 
[ir uen Aquino's efforts to take a hard 
ito ein to backfire, owing in large part 
alae ing and overzealous bureaucrats 
a ine military. The government's 
fume M € was to move, ineptly as it 
nator m against its wiliest adversary, 
Jin Politics kr Ponce Enrile. Twenty years 
Yer as SLE made the 65-year-old law- 
in the Phili e and crafty a politician as any 
the late Ippines. Defense Minister under 
resident Ferdinand Marcos, En- 


tituli] 
he tab! 
famili 
| parta 
partt 
e sho 


rile helped topple the dictator by leading 
the coup that sparked Aquino's 1986 Peo- 
ple Power revolution. After Marcos’ de- 
parture, Enrile served as Aquino's De- 
fense Minister for a few months until she 
sacked him in November 1986 amid suspi- 
cion that he had taken part in an abortive 
coup attempt against her. 

Yet neither Enrile's long association 
with the corrupt Marcos nor his alleged 
maneuverings against Aquino ever result- 
ed in any charges being brought against 
him. He went on to win a seat in the 23- 
member Senate where, as the lone opposi- 
tion member, he criticizes the President at 
every opportunity from behind a screen of. 
congressional privilege. But suspect he re- 
mained and, given his close ties to Hona- 
san, his former chief security officer in the 
Defense Ministry, Enrile was instantly 
linked to the December coup attempt. In 
due course he was charged with rebellion, 
though the prosecution's case against him 
seemed less than convincing. According to 
the government, four waiters who had 
helped cater a party at Enrile's house on 
Dec. 1, the first day of the coup, claimed 
they had seen Honasan and 100 of his com- 
rades, all in full combat gear, at the affair. 
Enrile denied any involvement with the 
plotters, adding, “1 have not seen the shad- 


ow of Greg Honasan near my place." 
To many Filipinos the allegations 
against the supposed mastermind of the in- 
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surrection appeared thin and even implau- 
sible, and Enrile turned hearings on the 
case into a media circus as he smiled and 
waved to crowds of supporters. He also 
produced a Honasan look-alike, his pilot, 
Major Mapagtapat Ongchangco, who, En- 
rile claimed, had been at the Dec. 1 party. 
Prosecutors pressed on, vowing to bring 
the case to trial. Basking in the TV cover- 
age as well as the open adulation of some 
Justice Department employees who 
cheered and applauded him, Enrile man- 
aged to make the government look foolish 
and vindictive. A top official in the Aquino 
administration grumbled privately that the 
case was “too flimsy.” 


he government was doubly embar- 

rassed by a confrontation involving 
Rodolfo Aguinaldo, the governor of Ca- 
gayan province. He stubbornly remained 
in his office in the provincial capital of 
Tuguegarao for more than two weeks af- 
ter being ordered out by Local Govern- 
ments Secretary Luis Santos. Aguinaldo, 
a former lieutenant colonel, was in open 
revolt against Aquino during the Decem- 
ber coup attempt, taking to the airwaves 
to rally support for the rebels. He re- 
mains a folk hero to hill tribesmen in Ca- 
gayan for his success in ridding the prov- 
ince of Communist insurgents, even 
though he became notorious for allegedly 
trampling on human rights in the pro- 
cess. He is backed by a private army of 
2,000 fighters, many of whom are former 
Communist rebels. 

Aguinaldo's reputation apparently im- 
pressed Santos too, since he waited nearly 
a month to suspend him, explaining, “In 
the spirit of Christmas and New Year's, we 
adopted maximum tolerance." When San- 
tos finally made his move, Aguinaldo re- 
fused to obey. Defense Secretary Fidel Ra- 
mos ordered two Cagayan-based generals 
to enforce the suspension order. They de- 
clined to do so, and a local court blocked 
the suspension. The vice governor, Melvin 
Vargas, was sworn in as acting governor, 
but he at first remained in Manila, 200 
miles to the south. When the Supreme 
Court lifted the local court's restraining or- 
der, Santos went north to try to talk Agui- 
naldo into obeying the law. He again 
refused. 

At week's end Vargas was finally in- 
stalled as governor after Aguinaldo's force 
was dispersed by troops with tear gas. Var- 
gas moved into the headquarters building 
and Aguinaldo retreated to a guesthouse 
about 50 yds. away. Whether that ended 
the impasse was anyone's guess. 

The spectacle in Cagayan had dis- 
mayed and discouraged even some of the 
President's staunchest supporters. Com: 
plained House Speaker Ramon Mitra, а 
longtime Aquino ally: *We have a num- 


| ber of laws that could be applied in 


this case, but it seems they aren't being 
implemented." — By Jay Branegan. 
Reported by Nelly Sindayen/Manila 
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A Silent War of Infiltration 
Against the Soviet Union 


ess than a year ago, the 

Amu Darya River 
along the Soviet-Afghan 
border was a battle zone. 
Now, eleven months after 
the pullout of Soviet troops 
from Afghanistan, the riv- 
er’s banks are quiet. KGB 
border guards at a base on 
the Soviet side no longer 
need to take shelter in con- 
crete bunkers because 
rocket attacks by the Af- 
ghan mujahedin have 
ceased. Soviet troopers sit 
atop their armored vehi- 
cles, apparently uncon- 
cerned by the presence 
across the 600-ft.-wide river 
| of a patrol of heavily armed 
Afghan insurgents loung- 
ing in the shade of a tree. 
“They can see us, and we 
can see them,” says Abdul 
Sattar, one of the mujahe- 
din, “but no one opens fire 
anymore.” 

Yet the calm in the 
mountains and the deserts 
along the 1,050-mile Sovi- 
et-Afghan border is decep- 
tive. Islamic fundamental- 
ists among the mujahedin 
parties based in Peshawar, 
Pakistan, are stepping up a 
silent war of infiltration 
and subversion against the 
Soviet Union. Their aim: to 
arouse the religious and na- 
tionalist passions of their 
29 million predominantly 
Muslim cousins north of the border in the 
Soviet republics of Tadzhikistan, Uzbeki- 
stan and Turkmenistan—and ultimately 
stir them to rebellion against Moscow. Says 
one guerrilla commander, who has been 
smuggling “subversive” religious literature 
across the river for several years: *Every 
revolution spills over its borders. I want to 
take the revolution of God from this coun- 
try and see its influence spread in the Sovi- 
et Union.” 

That has been the long-term ambition 
of Isiamic fundamentalists among the mu- 
jahedin, especially the radical Hezb-i-Is- 
Jami, led by Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, and 
some of their Pakistani and Saudi backers. 
Hekmatyar has recently been holding press 
conferences against the backdrop of a map 
of Afghanistan that shows a fist smashing 
its way north. The threat of Islamic revolu- 


Islamic fundamentalists dream of fomenting a rebellion 
in three of Moscow’s predominantly Muslim Asian republics 


Across the border from Soviet Tadzhikistan, proselytizers pack religious 
texts; mujahedin cross the Amu Darya on an inflated cowskin raft 


tion in the border republics has always 
made for nightmares in Moscow; it is all 
the more vivid in light of the explosion of 
ethnic and nationalist passions in Azerbai- 
jan. So far, except for one violent outbreak 
in Uzbekistan last June, there has been lit- 
tle visible result of the infiltration from Af- 
ghanistan. The rebels say it is too early to 
expect much from their activities. “Com- 
pared with Azerbaijan, the revolution here 
is still backward,” says another command- 
er. “We face the difficulties of a river bor- 
der and a low level of understanding of Is- 
lam on the other side. Revolution can 
come only after ideology has taken root. | 
want to see the regions under Soviet colo- 
nialism return to the ways of Islam." 

Yet the mujahedin maintain that Since 
the Soviet military pulled out and ceased 
operations on the Afghan side of the riy- 
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er, the rebels have been able to 
ate their efforts to meet what ud 
is a huge demand for the Koran ud 
in limited supply in the Soviet ү} big 
well as pamphlets and cassettes eM 
ing Islamic ideas and the conce ш 
had, or holy war. Some mujahe di, 
manders also claim to have smu A 
weapons and explosives. Si 
“Between 1986... 
1988 we sent about È 
religious books acron. 
river,” says an ethnie 
bek mujadehin comma 
who is loyal to Ittehads 
lami, a Saudi-backed f 
damentalist party, « 
1989 we shipped 7 
3,000." The activi 
clearly alarm the Sovit 
who have planted mi 
fields on their side oft 
river and increased patr 
and outposts to gu 
against infiltration, | 
month Major General Vj 
dimir Petkel, the KG qj 
in Tadzhikistan, told r« 
the Soviet news agen 
that his men had captur 
Afghan mujahedin in Tı 
zhikistan who were tni 
to recruit Soviet Тай 
into an anti-Soviet udi 
ground. In a speech inD 
cember 1987, Petkel i 
tacked "unofficial Musli 
clerics ... who not c 
fanned religious ser 
ments but called for aj! 
against the existing syste: 
According to rebel sourt 
KGB troops have ambus! 
and captured dozens a! 
viet Tadzhiks and Uz 
trying to cross into АШ? 
stan to join the mujahë 
for training. Some, they’ 
have succeeded and! 
turned to run ипӣег 0 
networks inside the 9! 
Islamic republics. { 
No matter how extensive the se 
effort, Moscow will find that it cannot у 
metically seal the border. 51091675 s 
traverse the Amu Darya, either by 97 
ming across with the aid of inflated ™ 
tubes or—the method of 019—0), 
rafts of inflated cowhides. “We утар В 
books in plastic and tie them O | 
backs," says Hayatullah, a mujahedin 
mander whose father was among Ps 
of thousands of refugees who rs 
northern Afghanistan in the 19305 
cape repression in the Soviet ~ 
"Then at night we swim over ® Pi 
ranged points and meet contacts ° | 
Soviet bank." Some of those contati | 
mujahedin claim, are members of yl; 
€t security forces, —By Edward W. 
Reported by Anthony Davis/Takhar 
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Barred: Suu Kyi just before her arrest 


BURMA 


Crossed Off 
The Ballot 


Can “ап opposition figure who 
is confined to her home and 
permitted to see only immedi- 
ate relatives be elected to Par- 
liament? The military govern- 
ment of Burma is taking no 
chances with the charismatic 
Aung San Suu Kyi, who has 


| been under house arrest since 


July. Last week a regional elec- 
Поп commission barred Suu 
Kyi, who rose to prominence 


during prodemo- 
cracy demonstra- 
tions in 1988, 
from running in 
elections sched- 
uled for May. 
The com- 
plaint against Suu 
Kyi, which was 
filed by an oppo- 
nent representing 
the government- 
backed National 
Unity Party, is 
that she is not a 
Burmese resident 
and that she has 
ties to subversive 
ethnic and stu- 
dent groups. Suu 
Kyi, whose hus- 
band is British, 
lived in England 
for many years. 
Her disquali- 
fication erased any pretense, 
which was already beginning 
to wear thin, that the upcom- 
ing vote, the first multiparty 
election in Burma since 1960, 
would be legitimate. At least 
2,000 government critics have 
been arrested since July. Gen- 
eral Tin Oo, chairman of 
Suu Kyi's party, the National 
League for Democracy, was 
sentenced late last year to 
three years in jail for “at- 
tempting to divide the army," 
and former Prime Minister U 
Nu was placed under house 
arrest in December. L| 
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PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


Flush Us Out" 


Striking the most devastating 


against the govern- 
heavily armed guerrillas 
aes from the jungle of 
ugainville Island one night 
aid a prison camp 


€ att, 


ackers killed ei E 
ple, w led eight peo 


деа eleven and freed 
, Prisoners, includin 0 
Of fhe: b g many 
Their fellow rebels. The death 
| nce late 1988: 61, 


AM. La m : 

"T only " Week's action came 
!SPokesm 
the g 


few days after rebel 
5 an Sam Kauona dared 
ernment to “send your 


low of their 14-month seces- . 
4 Slonist war 


| Dent of Papua New Guinea, 


army into the jungle and try and 
flush us out.” Prime Minister 
Rabbie Namaliu responded by 
doubling the number of troops 
on Bougainville to 550. But 
with the raid, the rebels seemed 
to be gaining momentum. 

The guerrillas, some of 
whom are local landowners, be- 
gan the fight in order to in- 
crease their royalties from the 
island’s huge Panguna copper 
mine, formerly the nation’s big- 
gest employer and the source of 
20% of Papua New Guinea’s 
domestic revenues. The terror- 
ist campaign led to a shutdown 
of the mine last May and more 
recently a layoff of workers. 
The closure in turn forced the 
government last week to cut ex- 
penditures by $118 million and 
to devalue the Кіпа by 1092. m 


HONG KONG 
Undermining 
Confidence 


The maneuvering for position 
in the chess game between Brit- 
ain and China over Hong Kong 
continued last week. Even as 
British Foreign Secretary 
Douglas Hurd paid a four-day 
visit to the colony, China moved 
to threaten London’s plan to 
grant full citizenship, including 
the right of abode in Brit- 
ain, to as many as 225,000 
of Hong Kong’s British 
passport holders. 

The plan was designed 
in order to stop the colo- 
ny's brain drain between 
now and 1997, when Hong 
Kong will revert to Chinese 
sovereignty. Such an ar- 
rangement, it was believed, 
would give skilled adminis- 
trators and professionals 
enough confidence to stay 
on fora while. Ata meeting 
of the Basic Law Drafting 
Committee in Guangzhou, 
however, the Chinese de- 
cided that anyone who has 
the right to live in a foreign 
country should be barred 
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from holding high office in post- 
1997 Hong Kong. 

In addition, the Chinese de- 
clared that no more than 15% 
of the members of a post-1997 
Hong Kong legislature may be 
carriers of foreign passports 
| and reaffirmed that only 18 out 
of 60 members of such a body 
may be directly elected. Britain 
has pressed for more, and the 
lobbying on this key point will 
continue until the charter is 


completed in March. ГЫ 
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WATER 


The Spigot Is 
Turned Off 


With the push of a button at the 
new Ataturk Dam last week, 
Turkey's President Turgut Ozal 
reduced the flow of the Euphra- 
tes River to Syria and Iraq, his 
country’s arid downstream 
neighbors, 75%. The diversion, 
which will last a month, will en- 
able Turkish engineers to fill a 
reservoir that will be used for 
irrigation and hydroelectric 
power. 
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Syria and Iraq expressed 
anger at the unilateral move, 
predicting that it would have an 
adverse effect on their agricul- 
ture and power generation. 
Both countries have been wor- 
ried since the start of the dam 
project in 1984. Tensions in- 
creased last summer, when 
Ozal observed that Turkey 
might someday block the Eu- 
phrates to force an end to Syri- 
an support for Kurdish separat- 
ists seeking to break away from 
Turkey. Later he tried to douse 
the flare-up by promising his 
country "would never use the 
water of the Euphrates as a 
threat." 

To show goodwill, the Turks 
offered to make electric power 
available to Syria and Iraq from 
the huge 22-dam Anatolia proj- 
ect, due for completion in 2005. 
Over the long term, the offer | 
might improve relations be- у 
tween Turkey and its neighbors, | 
but in the coming weeks the wa- 
ter war could get hotter as Syria 


and Iraq get dryer. а 
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By RICHARD LACAYO 


n Scottsdale, Ariz., National Rifle As- 
sociation President Joe Foss knows 
exactly where he stands on the ques- 
tion of gun control. A highly decorat- 
ed World War II fighter pilot, a former 
Governor of South Dakota, first commis- 
sioner of the American Football League, 
and a retired brigadier general, Foss 
| | speaks with the relish of a man with un- 
yielding convictions. “I say all guns are 
good guns," he pronounces. “There are no 
bad guns. I say the whole nation should be 
an armed nation. Period." 

At a time when firearms in the U.S. are 
involved in more than 30,000 deaths each 
year and drug gangs sport arsenals that a 
small army might envy, that militantly pro- 
gun position has put the National Rifle 
Association at odds with the majority of 
Americans. To its opponents, the N.R.A. is 
the Darth Vader of special-interest groups, 
a force of 2.8 million members who can 
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The National Rifle Association is more than Just another | or 
American special-interest group— but like many empires, 
it is neither as imposing nor as invincible as it looks 


launch a tidal wave of constituent letters 
toward any legislator who ventures a word 
in support of gun control. Speaking before 
Congress last year, James Brady, the for- 
mer White House press secretary who was 
wounded during John Hinckley's 1981 
shooting of Ronald Reagan, called the 
N.R.A. an “evil empire" that tries to block 
any effort to redress the tragedy of gun 
violence. 

That kind of hyperbole too often char- 
acterizes the gun debate on both sides. For 
one thing, Brady's description hardly does 
justice to a complex association that is 
partly a lobby, partly a sporting group and 
largely a gathering of the faithful. It also 
won't do because the N.R.A. is not just an- 
other special-interest group. It is the pivot- 
al player in the evolving national concern 
about guns. What the N.R.A. is, and what it 
becomes, will do much to determine the 
outcome of that debate. 

In a nation of 70 million gun owners, 
the N.R.A. speaks to a venerable American 
attachment to firearms. There may be no 
other society in which guns enjoy such a 
deeply embedded prestige or such endur- 
ing glamour. Many Americans contend 
that the wide distribution of firepower 
among all levels of society was crucial to es- 
tablishing the republic and is essential to 
maintaining it. So it may be no surprise 
that the U.S. has spawned an organization 
that places firepower at the center of a 
creed so intense that the ordinary terms of 
political belief—words like “conviction” 
and "position"—may not be sufficient to 
grasp the group's proselytizing. Says N.R.A. 
Executive Vice President J. Warren Cas- 
sidy: “You would get a far better under- 
standing if you approached us as if you 
were approaching one of the great reli- 
gions of the world." 

Like most religions, the N.R.A. must 
contend with heretics and schisms, And 
like many empires, it may not be as impos- 


The family of Sokhim An, killed in the Stockton 
massacre, at a memorial service last week. At a 
California gun range, right, an N.R.A.-certified 
instructor watches a student try her aim. 
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WHAT GUN - 
OWNERS SAY 


. Overall, do you agree with 
` the National Rifle Association? 
Yes’ 


67% | 0 


Are you for or against a 
federal law requiring a seven- 
day waiting period and a 
background check for anyone 
who wants to buy a-handgun? 


For 


87% NEN | 
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Do you favor mandatory 
registration of : 


Yes 


Semiautomatic 
weapons 


Handguns or pistols 72% 
Rifles 
Shotguns 


Would stricter gun laws reduce 
violence in the U.S.? 


Yes 
31% 
No 
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63% ^ 


iy 
From a telephone poll of 605 gun owners taken for m 
Dec. 15-22 by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman. Sampling 
is plus or minus 4%. 
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| ДЮ О own bristling grouplets, while 
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conse ng the factions on the N.R.A.'s 75- 
board. With more than 50 state 
ocal gun-control bills awaiting action 
d the country, the group's leaders 
| and many of its members are wondering 
| how often—if ever—they should compro- 
| mise. Just how fiercely should they stick to 
| their guns? i 
| Though it once enjoyed the reputation 
| in America as an invincible lobbyist, the 
| yra. has recently been forced to accept 
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first, including laws to ban “cop killer" 
handgun bullets that pierce protective 
vests and plastic guns that could elude met- 
al detectors at airports and public build- 
ings. Taking stands that made it easy for 
opponents to paint the group as wantonly 
indifferent to public safety, the N.R.A. has 
found itself repeatedly battling police or- 
ganizations, whose leaders complain that 
they are being outgunned by gangs and 
drug dealers. In 1988 it suffered its first 
statewide referendum loss. Maryland vot- 
ers that year refused to repeal a law that 
would allow the banning of some kinds of 
handguns. This was despite an N.R.A. cam- 
paign that cost $6.6 million, nine times as 
much as the opposition spent. 

Then came Patrick Purdy. A year ago 
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last week the deranged welder used a semi- 
automatic “assault rifle" to spray bullets at 
an elementary school in Stockton, Calif. 
When the shooting and screaming had 
ended, five children lay dead; 29 others 
and one teacher were injured. For many 
Americans, a long-held misgiving hard- 
ened into a compelling certainty: too much 
firepower was too easily available. One 
year later, California and five cities else- 
where have laws restricting or prohibiting 
weapons like the one Purdy used. 

Even gun owners seem inclined to ac- 
cept such restrictions. In a poll for 
TIME/CNN by the firm of Yankelovich 
Clancy Shulman, 5646 of the gun owners 
questioned described themselves as sup- 
porters of the N.R.A. Yet 7396 approved of 
mandatory registration of semiautomatic 
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weapons. Also, 87% said they 
would support passage of a federal 
Jaw to require a seven-day waiting 
period and a background check for 
anyone wanting to buy a handgun. 
Those are proposals that the House 
will consider again in its upcoming 
session. 

Shifting public attitudes are one 
reason that the most potent N.R.A. 
weapon—the threat to swamp op- 
ponents on Election Day— has 
been proving harder to deliver. The 
association's political-action com- 
mittee, the fifth most generous in 
the country, spent nearly $4.7 mil- 
lion to back political candidates in 
the 1988 election, up from $876,000 
in 1980. Yet according to a study by 
the Coalition to Stop Gun Vio- 
lence, the N.R.A. has failed to un- 
seat a single one of its targeted in- 

cumbents in the past two 
congressional elections. 

If the N.R.A. appears down, it is 
by no means out, especially since the same 
fear of crime that leads some people to call 
for gun control sends many others running 
to buy a side arm. “It’s great to have the 
N.R.A. Out there battling for us,” says Jean 
Pitman of Vero Beach, Fla., who bought a 
pistol after her home was robbed. “The 
real worry for me is losing the right to own 
my gun.” 

Though N.R.A. membership has de- 
clined by 300,000 since 1984, the group set 
a fund-raising record of $15 million in 
1989. It spent $1.5 million to defeat Mi- 
chael Dukakis in the 1988 presidential 
race, and its efforts are credited with turn- 
ing a portion of the vote against him. No- 
where is its enduring clout more evident 
than in Congress, where the group is pre- 


THEIR GUNS 


How does the gun-owning population 
differ from the U.S. as a whole? 
Women, who make up just over half 
the nation, are underrepresented. 
So are blacks, who account for about 
12% of the American people. 

Only 20% of Americans haye _ 
completed college. Amon, 
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paring . for another 
round in its fight against 
the Brady bill. (The pro- 
posal takes its unofficial 
name from James Brady 
and his wife Sarah, who 
became a gun-control 
activist after her hus- 
band was shot. When 
the measure first went 
before the House in 
1988, it lost by a vote of. 
228 to 182. This year few 
expect it to pass the 


House or even to emerge from committee 
in the Senate. Prospects are not much bet- 
ter for Senate passage of a bill to ban as- 
sault-style weapons. Says Michael Beard 
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of the Coalition to Sto 
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stars is its chief lobbyist, Ja ? Nixon 
Baker, 36, a former assistant. Georg 
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КЫЙ | 4 Amendment of the U.S. Constitution. 
л тте right to keep and bear arms" is the 
Shing antra of the N.R.A.,. the phrase repeated un- 
о ti the words ring in the ears of gun-control 
do m ‘dvocates. Actually, the N.R.A. emphasizes 
nly the second half of the amendment. The 
«А well regulated Militia, being 
he security of a free State, the 
and bear Arms, 
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* "t! Many judges and legal scholars—in- 
draw |ctuding former Chief Justice Warren Bur- 

f er—have said the amendment was intend- 
TUN Eq to protect the formation of citizens’ 
Vertisi hilitias, not to ensure the right of every indi- 
tures ё dual to possess weapons. In its handful of 
ners © Second Amendment rulings, the Supreme 
weai Court has never unequivocally supported 
Tmthe interpretation preferred by the N.R.A. 
0 reall! Critics of the N.R.A. say the group avoids 
Ought’ bringing court cases because its leaders 
0451 i know their claims about the Second 
set hit Amendment have little legal standing. “It’s 
racks: not that the N.R.A. is losing in court. They're 
, typl not trying,” says Franklin Zimring, a profes- 
e fror sor of law at the University of California, 
stica! Berkeley. However, the organization has 
subur been building an indisputable legal founda- 
omen? tion in state courts. It has succeeded in get- 
| than! ting 43 states to introduce provi- 

sions into their constitutions 
figurei guaranteeing individuals a 
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right to bear arms. 

Even if the gun lobby eventually gains 
court recognition for its reading of the 
Constitution, that would not guarantee 
gun owners absolute immunity from gov- 
ernment regulation. “It’s very difficult to 
find an absolute right in the Constitution,” 
explains University of Virginia Law Pro- 
fessor A.E. Dick Howard. 


ew things anger N.R.A. leaders as 

much as their reputation for reck- 

lessly opposing even the most 

sensible gun limits. Their goal, 
they insist, has been to ensure that gun- 
control laws are drafted tightly enough so 
that legitimate weapons and ammunition 
are not affected. They say their no-re- 
treat, no-surrender approach to most bat- 
tles is just tactical. “You don’t give up 
ground from the first day,” says chief lob- 
byist Baker. 

Opponents charge that the organiza- 
tion agrees to compromise only when it 
sees that its blanket opposition to a new 
law is going down to defeat. That’s what 
happened, critics say, in the 1985 fight over 
the bill to ban “cop killer” bullets and the 
1988 battle over plastic guns. Moreover, 
many N.R.A. activists believe any attempt to 
regulate firearms is part of the “salami 
game”: a slice-by-slice diminishing of their 
rights. Says N.R.A. past President Jim 
Reinke: “If we give in on the handgun 
waiting period and assault rifles, we’d lose 
half our membership, and six months later 
the antigunners will want our long guns." 

The bruising zealotry of some N.R.A. 
members has begun to hurt their cause. 
Within days of the Stockton massacre, sev- 
eral bills.to prohibit the sale or possession 

of semiautomatic weap- 
ons came before the legis- 
lature in California, a 
| state that for many years 


the N.R.A. could count on. Though the pro- - 
posed bans were supported by police groups 
and by Republican Governor George 
Deukmejian, the N.R.A. entered the fray to 
mount its typical take-no-prisoners cam- 
paign. The group mobilized California's 
260,000 N.R.A. members and inundated leg- 
islators with mail and phone calls. This time 
it didn't work. The ban squeaked through by 
asingle vote in the state assembly. Recall at- 
tempts by independent progun groups 
against three legislators who supported the 
law fizzled out. 

One target of the progun groups was 
Democratic Assemblyman Bruce Bron- 
zan of Fresno, a longtime gun owner who 
had been endorsed by the N.R.A. “The way 
the N.R.A. lobbies, there is no give of any 
kind," Bronzan says. “The people who 
called my office, who wrote letters, who 
lobbied my staff daily considered you 
anti-gun owner and anti-Constitution if 
you considered any strictures on owner- 
ship at all." Other N.R.A. legislative allies 
have also been put off by the group's habit 
of turning upon old friends for a single de- 
parture from gospel. Arizona Democratic 
Senator Dennis DeConcini, a longtime 
N.R.A. supporter, is now targeted in N.R.A. 
literature because he sponsored one of 
several bills before Congress that propose 
to ban assault rifles. 

Disenchantment among gun owners as 
well as legislators may explain why N.R.A. 
membership has been stagnant while gun 
ownership overall is climbing. “Most of the 
gun owners,of America are riding on the 
coattails of the N.R.A.,” complains President 
Foss, “content to let us fight the fight to save 
their guns and be the bad guys in the media.” 
Then again, perhaps gun owners are not sure 
that it is always their battles the N.R.A. is 
fighting. — Reported by Jonathan Beaty/ 
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Have you ever 


fired your gun? Yes 
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Do you know anyone who has 
been shot in a Yes 
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While target shooting 
While hunting 

For fun 

For self-protection 
To scare someone 


"Gun accident? 
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“You Set Me Up!" 


A drug bust could be the last straw for Washington's mayor 
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By MICHAEL RILEY 


ime and time again, ru- 
mors about drug abuse had 
brought Washington Mayor 
Marion Barry to the brink of 
political and personal disaster. 
Every time, he managed to 


dance back from the edge. Last 
week Barry's lucky streak final- 
ly ended. An elaborate law-en- 
forcement sting in a downtown 
hotel caught the mayor alleged- 
ly buying and smoking crack co- 
caine, a misdemeanor charge 
that could result in a one-year 
jail term and a $100,000 fine. It 
might also spell the end of 
Barry’s political career. Said political ana- 
lyst Mark Plotkin: “If Barry can recover 
from this episode, he really is a political 
Houdini.” 

The bust came only three days before 
Barry had planned to announce his candi- 
dacy for an unprecedented fourth term. At 
about 8 p.m. on Jan. 18, shortly after he 
picked the winners in a homestead auction, 
Barry waltzed into Room 727 of the Vista 
International Hotel, just six blocks from 
the White House, It is also only two blocks 
from another Washington hotel, where 13 
months ago police mysteriously aborted a 
planned arrest of Charles Lewis, a suspect- 
ed drug dealer, when they learned that 
Barry was in his room. 

According to a source close to the in- 
vestigation, Barry had come to the Vista to 
party with two women: Rasheeda Moore, a 
California model and acquaintance turned 
federal informant, and a female FBI under- 
cover agent. While other agents baby-sat 
Moore’s three children, she sold Barry $60 

worth of crack cocaine supplied by the 
Drug Enforcement Administration. As a 
surveillance camera videotaped the scene, 
Barry allegedly tried to fondle Moore and 

persuade her to use crack with him. Re- 
buffed by Moore, Barry allegedly put the 
crack in a pipe and smoked it. As soon as 
he took a few puffs, the agents and Wash- 
ington police made the arrest. According 
to a police official, Barry shrieked at 
Moore, “You set me up!” 

The agents then disguised Barry in a 
wig and sunglasses and hustled him out a 
back door and over to the rBr Building. 
They fingerprinted him and administered 
urine and blood tests, both of which re- 
vealed evidence of cocaine use. On Friday, 

a U.S. magistrate released Barry on his 
own recognizance but required him to un- 
dergo a weekly urinalysis. After his court 
aring, Barry's lawyer R. Kenneth Mundy 


Barry arrives with his wife at the courthouse forarraignment 


said the mayor planned to plead not guilty 
to the cocaine-possession charge. The 
mayor declined to answer questions, then 
vowed to “go about the business of 
government." 

A few hours later reality seemed to sink 
in. After huddling with his aides and politi- 
cal advisers, Barry temporarily handed 
over day-to-day control of the government 
to City Administrator Carol Thompson, 
retaining only specific powers, such as the 
right to sign contracts with the Federal 
Government and to veto legislation. He 
also postponed indefinitely announcing his 
re-election bid. 

Barry's latest scrape could be the last 
straw for Washington voters, whose loyal- 
ty has been sorely tested by a string of 
embarrassing episodes. At least twelve of 
his top aides have been convicted of cor- 
ruption. Allegations of cocaine use began 
to dog Barry after a 1981 visit to a top- 
less club. He claimed he was soliciting 
campaign contributions. Then came the 
rendezvous with Lewis, who subsequently 
pleaded guilty to drug-conspiracy charges 
and was sentenced to 15 months in pris- 
on. Lewis claimed Barry smoked crack 
with him, which Barry denied. But two 
other witnesses have reportedly told a 
federal grand jury that they saw Barry us- 
ing cocaine on a visit to the Virgin 
Islands. 

"Through it all, Barry has repeatedly de- 
nied using drugs. At local high schools he 
preaches, “My mind's too sharp, my body 
too precious, to foul it with drugs." On the 
very day of his arrest, the mayor had at- 
tended a memorial service for a high 
school star athlete who was shot to death 
while walking in a drug-infested neighbor- 
hood. In 1989 drug-related mayhem con- 
tributed to an all-time city record of 437 
homicides, a deadly pace that could be ех- 
ceeded this year. Last week, as the city suf- 
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fered through its 28th murder sine 
Barry unaccountably asserted, «y | 
against crime and violence is Succe ew 
Barry's best hope to beat the cha ld 

to argue that the Government entity 
him by enticing him to «M 

caine. U.S. Attorney M 
phens, however, claim Y 
sting was. “scrupulously M 
and there is evidence thay | 
was “predisposed” to К 
the crack. At the Very d 
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son, who moved to Washing; 
last summer, touching off speculation th! 
he would run for mayor. Jackson has аш. 
and again vowed that he would not di 
lenge Barry, an old friend who Support!) 
Jackson's two campaigns for the preside! 
cy. But if Barry should drop out of the ra 
the pressure on Jackson to seek the mayo | 
alty could be irresistible. As a result 
Barry's bust, Jackson could finally win: 
important elected office in Washingtor-| 
to the District Building instead of the WI | 
House. —With reporting by Jerome Cramer: | 
Elaine Shannon/Washington 


Reallocating Aid | 


Should it be redistributed? 


he collapse of communism in Eas 

Europe could mean a reduced Ў 
defense budget. And it means that AM | 
ca must spend more to support the tht 
toward liberalization. To get around! 
money crunch, Senate Republican le 
Robert Dole last week proposed СШ | 
5% from the funds allotted to оге | 
recipients. an fd | 

The savings in the $14.6 billion” 
-eign-aid budget would be allotted 4 
East European nations and drug 
ing countries in South America ^. 
currently stands, nearly half of the | 
is earmarked for only five countries, 
rael ($3 billion), Egypt ($2.1 D jd 
Turkey ($610 million), the Philipf, | 
($360 million) and Pakistan (94908 
lion). Cutting aid to Israel is 100 5. 
tive an issue for most lawmakers ©, 
a stand оп, and aid to Egypt П 
Inviolate since the 1978 Camp Da yi 
cords. Dole’s idea may be politi? ^ 
expedient, but it underlines the Дың, 
greater flexibility at a time ® 
change. 
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When Mel Brooks’ 2,000-Year-Old 
Man was asked to name the greatest 
invention in the history of the world, 
he answered without hesitation: 
“Saran Wrap.” A nice try, but 
wrong. The greatest invention in the 
history of the world was—is—the 
telephone. 

The telephone is a commonplace 
item on a much-wired planet. The 
idea of being able to throw your 


б | voice around the World and in a few seconds hit precisely the 
Ublip  earyou wanted among all the globe's 10 billion ears has lost its 
ular f; capacity to surprise.cBut the telephone has strange powers. 
° The sudden little Ice*Age that descended upon AT&T Jast 
ѕѕеЈа) week may have given some Americans, in an almost sublimi- 
shiny) nal way, a dose of the metaphysical spooks. Е 1 
tion th! One hundred fourteen'years ago, Bell’s instrument began 
say! Ше electronization of the ‘earth. The telephone system has 
not dil amounted to the first step toward global mental telepathy. 
Ipport | The telephone and its elaborations (computer modems, fax 
уге | machines and so on) have endowéd,the planet with another di- 
there, mension altogether: a dissolution of distance, a warping of 
e mayo time, a fusion of the micro (individuab mind) and macro (the 
res! World). Charles de Gaulle declined to:have a tele- 
y win: phone, undoubtedly because he had alrea y fused 
ington micro and macro—Le monde, c’est mot. + 
he Wha With the telephone, reality began to demateria- 
| lize and go magic, disintegrating here to recombine, 


ramerz | 2 : wa d 
| over there. Information began riding around th 


world on electricity. The abrupt disconnection of 
such a familiar yet mysterious faculty, the tele- 
phone, must be profoundly unsettling—like a 
glimpse of a dead world, a premonition of absolute 


cold. 
| The telephone is one of those miracles опе сап 

| East discuss in terms either sacred or profane. (The same is true of 
ced US babies.) The phone is of course a mere home appliance and 
ТАЛЕ | business tool, and by the standards of the 21st century, a prim- 
he thn 11е one. To bring electronic mysticism to the telephone may 
undi; Seem something like illustrating the wonders of flight by dis- 
п ea | Cussing pigeons. 

j cuti If you think of the telephone purely as a secular voice 
reign? thrower, it arrives in the mind at its most irritating. For exam- 


|! Ple, no one has yet devised a pleasant way for a telephone to 
lion Ё Соте to life. The ring is a sudden intrusion, a drill in the ear. 


оне Pavlov's dog hears and picks the damned thing up. The Satan- 
ug A |. bleats from some new phones are the equivalent of sound 
a. А NE Don't hurt me again, says the dog. I'll talk. Perhaps the 
the | E that looks like a duck decoy and quacks instead of ring 
tries: H E breed new species— phones that bark or baaa or moo or, 
pilli RES sound like distant summer thunder. — 
Шр ОЬ ut the ring cannot be subtle. Its mission is disruption. The 
490 11^ dee De is the instrument we were issued for a march into the 
ase 1 9f discontinuity. The telephone call is a breaking-and-en- 


) ae ; 5 

pj {ting that we invite by having telephones in the first place. 
s 1058 om : y : 8 p à 
bé Cone unbidden barges in and for an instant or an hour 


v 4 pum neces and upsets the mind’s prior arrangements. Life 
ically’ Wrot | 5 in particles, not waves. The author Cyril Connolly 
need tele n Ugubriously about the sheer intimacy of intrusion thata 
of PL Phone can manage, “Complete physical union between 


Essay 


Lance Morrow 


Hoy! Hoy! Mushi-Mushi! Allo! 


me 


two people is the rarest sensation which life can provide —and 
yet not quite real, for it stops when the telephone rings." 

Something about telephones is obscurely comic, related to 
some manic vaudeville. In your fist you clutch to the ear an ob- 
ject that looks ignominiously like the shining plastic cousin of 
a shoe. Designers have produced more streamlined models, 
but an essential ungainliness is inescapable. It results partly 
from the pressing of technology against anatomy. The tech- 
nosmooth circuitry is pushed bizarrely against the old Darwin- . 
ian skull. The talker's being comes unfocused from the visual 
immediate room and refocuses—through the ear!—else- 
where. The Here communes with There through sudden acti- 
vations of breath, vocal cords, jawbone, tongue, lips, eyes, 
emotions. Through the thing held to the ear, we hear voices 
from another world. We would be amazed by this spectacle if 
we were not so used to it. 

In 1886 a poet named Benjamin Franklin Taylor caught 
both the metaphysics and, unintentionally, the comedy when 
he wrote this rhapsody to the phone: “The far is near. Our fee- 
blest whispers fly/ Where cannon falter, thunders faint and 
die./ Your little song the telephone can float/ As free of fetters 
as a bluebird’s note.” 

Alexander Graham Bell thought the telephone should 
properly be answered by saying. “Hoy! Hoy!"—an odd term 
from the Middle English that became the sailor's 
“ahoy!” and reflected Bell's sense that those speak- 
ing on early telephones were meeting like ships on a 
lonely and vast electronic sea. The world has now 
grown electronically dense, densest of all perhaps | 
among the Japanese, who answer the phone with a 
crowded, tender, almost cuddling, quick-whispered 
mushi-mushi. The Russians say slushaiyu (I'm lis- 
tening). The hipper Russians say allo. Italians say 
pronto (ready). The Chinese say wei, wei (with a 
pause between the words, unlike the Japanese ` 


Why is the telephone the greatest invention in the history of 
the world? Forgét its existential oppressions (the disruptions, 
the discontinuitids‘of mind, or, if you want to look for trouble, 
the horrifying thought of the sheer obliterating noise that 
would be made іа Пе telephone conversations of the earth at 
a given moment wereé.audible at once). All of that is nattering. 
The telephone. vue fluidities of information that it has en- 
abled, has proved to be a promiscuously, irrepressibly demo- 
cratic force, a kinetiecobject with the mysterious purity to 
change the world. The»stelephone, like the authority to kill, 
might have been legallyrestricted to kings and dictators. But it 
isin a way the ideal instrument of freedom—inclusive, unjudg- 
ing, versatile, electronic, but old- 
fashioned (here so long hoone real- 
ly fears it). The telephene, like 
democracy, is infinitely tolerant of 
stupidity; it is a virtual medi 


WIL YOS NOLVHISITTII 


greedy and false and brainlé 
it is (unless tampered with) 2 


distant ear, mind to mind, and thz 
is, absolutely and exactly, the mea 
ing of freedom. a 
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‘The Soviets Clean Up Their Act 


By GLENN GARELIK MOSCOW 


The capital of the Soviet 
Union, where religion was 
suppressed until recently, 
seemed an unlikely spot for 
a gathering that included 
hundreds of religious lead- 
ers, from a Russian Ortho- 
dox Metropolitan to the 
Grand Mufti of Syria. Equally unusual was 
the notion of holding a global environmen- 
tal conference in a country where the envi- 
ronment has long had a low priority. Yet 
last week in Moscow the Soviets played 
host to some 1,000 delegates from 83 coun- 
tries at a Global Forum designed to bring 
together scientists and political and reli- 
gious leaders to discuss ways to combat the 
| growing threats to the earth’s environ- 
ment. 

By agreeing to host the week-long con- 
ference organized by the U.S.-based Glob- 
al Forum of Spiritual and Parliamen- _ | 
tary Leaders on Human Survival, the 3 ® 


o 
> 
7 


OCHRISTO 


Endangered 
Earth 


want to join the worldwide crusade to 5 
save the planet. Throughout the 
meeting, Soviet officials made an un- 
abashed plea for more technological 
help from other countries in the bat- 
tle against pollution. Said Mikhail 
Gorbachev in a speech to the confer- 
ence: “The time is ripe to set up an 
international mechanism for techno- 
logical cooperation on environmen- 
tal protection." The need for a Soviet 
cleanup could hardly be more urgent. 
According to Alexei Yablokov, the 
outspoken deputy chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet's ecology commit- 
tee, as many as 50 million Soviet citi- 
zens live in areas where pollution lev- 
els are at least ten times as high as 
state safety standards permit. In 
parts of the Aral Sea region, which is 
heavily contaminated by chemical 
fertilizers and pesticides, two-thirds 

of the people have reported environ- 

ment-related health problems. 

Such conditions have stirred a 
wave of public anger. Dozens of envi- 
ronmental groups have staged dem- 
onstrations against dirty steel mills, 
hazardous chemical factories and 
suspect nuclear reactors. Even the 
Kremlin has joined the demonstra- 
tions. At last year's Nov. 7 parade 

commemorating the Russian Revo- 
lution, official floats carrying such 
slogans as GIVE US CLEAN AIR moved 
_ | through Red Square along with the 


YURI KOROLEV 


A Moscow conference signals a new ecological activism 


usual rockets and tanks. | 
This new awareness is a direct reflection 


of changed political realities in the Soviet 
Union. Nearly 4096 of those who won elec- 
tion last March to the new Congress of Peo- 
ple's Deputies included environmental con- 
cerns in their campaign platforms. The new 
Supreme Soviet has set out to overhaul the 
country's environmental laws. In the works is 
aresolution that would call for environmen- 
tal-impact statements for all construction 
projects, a reappraisal of the Soviet nuclear- 
energy program and a review of the chemi- 
cals used in industry and agriculture. The 
costs will be considerable. Yablokov esti- 
mates that for the next ten years the govern- 
ment will need to spend more than $40 bil- 
lion annually on environmental programs. 
Much of the responsibility for enforc- 
ing the cleanup will fall on Nikolai Voron- 
tsov, who last year became chairman of the 
State Committee on the Protection of Na- 
ture. A noted biologist and environmental- 


Soviets sent a clear signal that they * SN 


2 


part of a growing outcry 
environment. Observes 


Nikolai Vorontsov, Soviet 
environment minister: 


the Soviet Union." 
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Demonstrators in Minsk are 


against the country’s dirty 


“Without doubt, the greening 
process is well under way in 


ist, Vorontsov, 54, is the first Non | 
nist ministerial-rank member oft On, 
government since the Bolshevig eS 
tion. Observes a Western diplo 
cow: “Three years ago, I'd 
thought it possible that enviro 
would get this far." 

Vorontsov says his goal is to set 7 
enforce environmental Standards i Du. 

с ; On li ——— 

rable to the strict curbs imposed in vl 
ern Europe. He maintains that the k 
ment has already begun a crackd | 
closed the country's only cellophane, 
because of an air-pollution problem m 
the past year has stopped construi; | 
two nuclear-power plants. Yet Voron. 
admits he could face stiff resistance | adVe 
cause the Soviet people are incra; | 50% 
restive about shortages of consumer gy. ple € 
the government will be under pressu үе 
crank up industrial production, алі; 
could bring even more pollution. ay 
people are still so concerned with {ш} 
their production plans that they don't 
about the future," says Vorontsov, 

The fate of the Soviet environment: 
depend in large part on the success ог} 
ure of perestroika, Gorbachev's whole nial 
political and economic restructuring, If ed 
government encourages high) child 
more realistic prices for raw mat 
als, industry will have greater int) 770 y 
tive to increase efficiency andi| tion 
curb waste and pollution. Ай stanc 
planning is decentralized, engin‘) oral | 
and factory managers are likelyt!! tinue 
come more sensitive to local envit]! such 
mental concerns. for c 

A major impediment to ро Rum 
is the sorry state of the Soviets’ f 
nological base.-Their outmoded? 
chinery is less energy efficient 
more polluting than modern € 
ment. The Soviets realize thal! 
need technology from other % 
tries. They are counting on thê 
Europe and Japan to recogni! 
pollution in the Soviet Union c? 
timately be dangerous to even" 
In fact, the increasing interd 
dence of all the world's natio" 
derlay much of the conference; 
was held beneath a gigantic ph% 
the planet earth. As a first UP. 
ward forging a united campa. 
protect the planet, the Мор 
meeting ended with an unpre, 
ed two-hour TV and radio A 
that was beamed live to 201, 
100 nations. The broadcast ¥ 
possible by the collaboration ® 
sat, the West’s satellite comm. 
tions system, and Interspur 
East bloc counterpart—4 80. 
ample of the kind of cooper aU 
environmental movement V! " hi 
tobe successful. — withreP 
Paul Hotheinz/Moscow 
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TE 
| nia produced nearly 4096 more babies than 
might otherwise have been expected. 
The result is a compressed baby 


Codi 


| —— — 
5610) gy LANDON Y. JONES JR. 
ji | pe antiabortion measures 
he i imposed Бу Nicolae 
ni | Ceausescu in the mid-1960s are 
| typically viewed as an example of 
"| his repressive policies toward 
i| omen. Yet the ironic fact is 
|J that the abortion restrictions in- 
‘|| advertently— and literally— 
"| sowed the seeds that helped top- 
ner gy | ple Ceausescu's regime 23 years 
ressu | later. | л 
In 1966 Ceausescu surveyed 
andi! no country’s falling birthrate 
n. M with despair. The cause, he con- 
ПШ cluded, was a state decree in 
о 11957 that had legalized abortion 
У: and made it readily available for 
mentri! fee of less than $2. By 1965 


Busted by the Baby Boom 


i| One of the tyrant ’s strangest policies help 


Ceausescu greeting youngsters at a factory last fall 


boom—one that interrupts charts of Ru- 
mania’s age groups less like the metaphori- 
cal pig in a python of the U.S. 
baby boom but rather more like 
a giraffe in a python. In 1972 
Rumania had twice as many 
children in kindergarten as the 
year before. In 1989 twice as 
many 22-year-olds were flood- 
ing into the labor force. But 
Ceausescu was unable to create 
jobs in the late 1980s as rapidly 
as mothers had created babies 
in the late 1960s. Revolutions 
are carried on the backs of the 
young, and the sudden increase 
of the always volatile 18-to-22- 
year-old age group destabilized 
Rumania even more dramati- 
cally than a similar surge of baby 
boomers had disrupted Ameri- 
can society in the late 1960s. 
Bucharest must still find a 


ed undo him 


—SN3AJLS WYEFTTIAA 
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25801 abortion was the country's pri- 
Whole) mary method of birth control, 
‘ing li! with four abortions performed for every 
5 high) child born. 
УП — But in October 1966 State Decree No. 
ter In 770 was issued, in effect prohibiting abor- 
and | tion except under extraordinary circum- 
1. Att! stances. At the same time, the import of 
©1004) oral contraceptives and IUDs was discon- 
Ке tinued, and a package of other measures 
leni! such as birth premiums and reduced taxes 
for couples with children was introduced. 
УШ Rumania's mother heroines, as they have 
nets lL 


His designs for boosting the population helped undermine his rule. 


way to adjust to the social and 
economic dislocations brought 
about by Ceausescu's baby boom. Among 
the first will be an *echo boom" of children 
born in the next few years to mothers who 
were born in the late 1960s. For Ruma- 
nians, the aftershocks of State Decree No. 
770 will be felt long after 1966—0r 1989. m 


been called, responded vigorously. In Sep- 
tember 1967 births totaled 63,183, more 
than triple the number from the previous 
December. The total number of births in 
1967 was nearly twice that of 1966. News- 
papers reported instances of three new 
mothers sharing a single hospital bed. 
During the next few years, the birthrate 
gradually declined as women rediscovered 
other means of birth control. But the ba- 
bies remained. From 1966 to 1976, Ruma- 


Landon Y. Jones Jr, managing editor of 
PEOPLE magazine, is the author of Great 
Expectations: America and the Baby 
Boom Generation. 
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m eer 

that ^| SEEKING DIVORCE. Tom Cruise, 27, Holly- | DIED. Charles Hernu, 66, former French ington. John F. Kennedy’s Secretary of La- 
her (^| wood heartthrob; and actress Mimi Rogers, | Defense Minister; of a heart attack; in | bor, he became an influential member of 
| the UY 34; after three years of marriage, no chil- | Villeurbanne, France. Hernu served as | the high court's liberal bloc led by Chief 
gni! | dren. Cruise is the star of the current box- | President François Mitterrand's Defense | Justice Earl Warren. Goldberg reluctantly 
on cali) Office hit Born on the Fourth of July. Rogers | Minister from 1981 to 1985 but was forced | left the bench after Lyndon Johnson pre- 
event] Starred in the movies Street Smart and | to resign after first denying, then admit- | vailed upon him to become Ambassador to 
erdt? | Gung Но. ting, his responsibility for the so-called | the United Nations. He resigned in April 
ations" Greenpeace Affair, in which French secret | 1968 out of frustration with Johnson’s es- 
ce, V || DIED. Osho Rajneesh, 58, the flashy guru | agents blew up the environmentalists' ship | calation of the Viet Nam War. 

; phot who from 1981 to 1985 headed an Oregon | Rainbow Warrior in Auckland. After his | 

t step) commune Populated by 4,000 followers; of | resignation, Hernu served as the mayor of | DIED. Herbert Wehner, 83, a leading figure 
прай а heart attack; in Pune, India. After he | Villeurbanne. in West Germany's Social Democratic Par- 
Mos") Pleaded guilty to inimigration violations in ty and a onetime aide to former Chancellor 
тес | 5, Rajneesh was expelled from the | DIED. Ruskin Spear, 78, British painter re- | Willy Brandt; of Alzheimer’s disease and 
pros) Seti 21 countries rejected him before he | nowned for his irreverent portraits of the | other ailments; in Bad Godesberg. A Com- 
nore | | est ed in Pune, where he had previously | famous; of Parkinson's disease; in London. | munist during the 1930s, Wehner is per- 
was! ablished a religious community. Sir Winston Churchill, whom Spear depict- | haps best remembered for his help in for- 
n ofl DIED ed in 1957 snarling the word "Narzi," was | mulating Brandt's policy of Ostpolitik. 

mul | RS Gordon Cameron Jackson, 66, Scot- “very annoyed” at the sketch. Upon seeing | 

utnik: | EROR Who appeared in more than 60 | her portrait in 1975, Margaret Thatcher | DIED. Joseph Clark, 88, reform-minded 
g00 \ cape (Mutiny on the Bounty, The Great Es- | exclaimed, "It's terrible. Let's get away | Pennsylvania politician; in Philadelphia. j 
ratio?" > "le Prime of Miss Jean Brodie); of | from it as fast as we can." | Clark ousted a Republican machine to be- 


Cance VR 
is 5 I1 London. He was best known for 


| As To) О 
| the MS as the masterly butler Hudson in 
Series Upstairs, Downstairs. 


| come, in 1952, Philadelphia's first Demo- 
DIED. Arthur Goldberg, 81, U.S. Supreme | cratic mayor in 68 years. He served in the 
Court Justice from 1962 to 1965; in Wash- | U.S. Senate from 1957 through 1968. 
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By ROBERT HUGHES 


bviously, the meanings of art are 
Q^ confined to masterpieces. A 

piece of kitsch can tell us as much 
about its time as a Mondrian, which does 
not mean that it ceases to be kitsch. Medio- 
cre or rotten art carries all sorts of social 
data— messages that may have been overt 
or subliminal, but in either case work their 
way out (with a final tweak from their in- 
terpreters) over the years. 
So it is with most of the art in *Facing 
History: The Black Image in American Art 
1710-1940," the new exhibition at the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art in Washington (on 
view through March 25). Anyone who vis- 
its the exhibition with hopes of high aes- 
thetic pleasure will be disappointed. There 
are a few paintings in it, and one small 
sculpture, of real substance and beauty: 
work by John Singleton Copley, Winslow 
Homer, Thomas Eakins, Eastman Johnson 
and William Harnett, and a bronze study 
of a black soldier's head done for the Shaw 
Memorial in Boston, his greatest public 
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WATSON AND THE SHARK, 1778 
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Copley created the first 
important figure of a blac 
in American painting ry 
| astereotype, buta 
rounded person. Atthe || 
apex of the composition, 
racked with pity and fear, 
he holds the lifeline to the 
man in the water, linked) 
his white counterpart in 
more ways than one. Nol 
for a century would the 
sympathy and subtlety ^ 
this portrayal be matched 


— 
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work of art, by Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 
And there is a great deal of poor to average 
American 19th century art—clumsy, cliché 
ridden, provincial, earnest. But the show’s 
point lies elsewhere: in the subject matter 
and how it is treated. 

As curated by Guy C. McElroy, this is a 
highly polemical exhibition. Its main aim is 
to show how white American artists (and a 
few black ones) depicted black American 
people—to argue against the notion that 
art is color-blind. Most American painters, 
in McElroy's view, put racial stereotypes in 
their work. These were usually negative. 
"Prosperous collectors created a demand 
for depictions that fulfilled their own ideas 
of blacks as grotesque buffoons, servile me- 
nials, comic entertainers, or threatening 
subhumans,” McElroy writes in the catalog, 
“This vicious cycle of supply and demand 
sustained images that denied the inherent 
humanity of black people by reinforcing 
their limited role in American Society." 

Before the abolition of slavery, whites 
felt superior to blacks. After abolition, they 
kept right on feeling superior—for what 


Two Centuries of Stereotypes ie 
A show at the Corcoran examines the portrayal of blacks in America x 


other race could make such a noble gest Movin 
as abolition? When blacks appeared! E 
monuments after abolition, they contin Г s 
to kneel, looking up at their white M ne 
tors. To unpick such stereotypes and $ am ps 
texts”—the prejudicial stories behind! «°° 


t 1 chow. йел 
images—isthe purpose of this show. one ec 


n the main McElroy succeeds ve" [з 
though he sometimes overstralf* tion 
argument and has not been able “a globe 
row all the paintings he needed. ^ i chain. 
hovers behind this exhibition, а P^ while 
volume work by various authors thal. brate, 
of the great scholarly efforts of the” the ar 
The Image of the Black in Western АЛ lr scribe 
lished by the Menil Foundation а00 black 
vard University Press. jas te 
The first important figure of ab W Painti 
American art is in Copley's Watson ® the at 
Shark, 1778. The black has just U^. dess 1 
line, without avail, to naked Watson а oma 
wallows helplessly in the green ¥, | Li 
Havana Harbor as the shark charge | ee 
bite his leg off. As McElroy obser j Clack 
outstretched arms of Watson and MZ 
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"mirror each other," and it may even be 
that Copley meant Watson's presence in 
the water to remind us, by reversal as it 
were, of the slavers’ practice of dumping 
dead Africans into the sea. 

_ Not until Homer's Dressing for the Car- 
nival, 1877—beyond comparison the most 
moving and solidly imagined painting in the 
show—were the subtlety, sympathy and full- 
ness of Copley’s rendering repeated. Never- 
theless, there are times when McElroy’s 
Prosecutorial zeal gets away from him. Sam- 
vel Jennings’ Liberty Displaying the Arts and 

Clences, 1792, may be a naive image, but no 
i could doubt that its heart is in the right 
E It shows the Goddess of Freedom in 
tent offering the emblems of civiliza- 
tis eos an artist’s palette, a lyre, a 
ine and, most important of all, a broken 

un—to a group of grateful freed slaves, 

m x the background more blacks cele- 
the a А berty pole. McElroy complains that 

artist "avoids presenting images that de- 
lac S кыш black people": none of the 
ere ES iS a portrait. But so what? 
paintine No individual white person in the 
the a шш › except for a bronze bust of 
des, Lie Iionist Henry Thornton; the god- 
Woman “tly, far from being “а white noble- 

x? Sastandard allegorical figure. 

Prova] 56, McElroy notes with disap- 
Blackma at in Eakins’ Will Schuster and 
п Going Shooting (Rail Shooting), 


Master and servant, or a two-man team? In 
Eakins' hunting scene on the Pennsylvania 
marshes, the black guide holds the pole, the 
white hunter has the gun. But while the 
advertising and political cartoons of the day were 
flooded with virulent racist imagery, there is no 
trace of condescension here. 


1876, the hunter with the gun in the boat is 
named while the black guide with the pole 
is not. But a title is not a picture, and in the 
painting itself Eakins has taken scrupulous 
care with the guide's face, posture, atten- 
tiveness—all that describes a skilled man 
at work. If we think Eakins meant “Black- 
man” as a cipher, we are off the mark. 


lexander Pushkin in Russia and 
A Alexandre Dumas in France boast- 
ed of their African ancestry; one 
cannot imagine an American writer or art- 
ist having done so. But the relative poverty 
of images of blacks.in American painting 
was also largely caused by different condi- 
tions of work. Patronage in the U.S. was 
thin. Artists had to scramble for portrait 
commissions, which few blacks could af- 
ford to give them. But there were perfectly 
dignified, solid, objective portraits by white 
artists of black clients such as the Pennsyl- 
vania clergyman Absolom Jones by Ra- 
phaelle Peale before 1810, or Elisha Ham- 
mond's 1844 portrait of the young 
Frederick Douglass, neither of which is in 
this show. On the other hand, unlike 
France or even England, young America 
had no real market for "philosophical" pic- 
tures in which blacks might figure—allego- 
ries of freedom, brotherhood and the like. 
What the American market mainly 
wanted before the Civil War was genre 
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WILL SCHUSTER AND BLACKMAN GOING SHOOTING (RAIL SHOOTING), 1876 


scenes of American life, which might or 
might not include blacks. Most American 
genre painting before Homer and Eakins 
was lowbrow stuff, in which blacks tended 
to get the roles played by the fiddling boors 
and carousing peasants in Dutch genre. 
They become lazy Sambos with watermel- 


ons, fiddling clowns, butts of practical | 


jokes. But not all the time. “Sambo is not 
my man and brother,” snorted William 


Makepeace Thackeray during his lecture | 


tour of America in 1852-53. Yet when his 
secretary, Eyre Crowe, painted a group of 
black women and a field hand waiting to be 
auctioned in Virginia, the image was all 
sympathy and respect, without a trace of 
his employer's bigotry. 

Except for one noxious painting of a 
minstrel chorus from the 1830s, this show 
contains nothing to rival the virulence 
launched against blacks by popular art af- 
ter the Civil War: illustration, advertising 
and political cartooning. The collapse of 
Reconstruction released a swarm of derog- 
atory images, as hysterical and all-pervad- 
ing as anything aimed at Jews by Joseph 
Goebbels. Those figures of shiftless Jim 
Crow and servile, hustling Zip Coon should 
have been put on the walls of the exhibi- 
tion, not just reproduced in the catalog. 

The coarser and more hackish the art, 
the more offensive the attitudes. But the 
reverse was also true. Quite a number of 
artists, from Homer and Thomas Anshutz 
to the little-known Joseph Decker—whose 
Our Gang, 1886, is a sharp and scary image 
of a small African-American boy backed 
against a poster-covered wall by white 
street kids—were reaching for understand- 
ing, for a sense of shared humanity and 
common decency. Can it be only a coinci- 
dence that their work is also, in aesthetic 
terms, the best in the show? ы 


—— 
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Last Colony 


The “wind of change” of which Harold Macmillan 
spoke in Cape Town three decades ago has finally reached 
the stark southwest corner of the continent. The last colony 
in Africa is about to become the newest nation, as well as the 
emptiest—with fewer than five people per square mile—and 
arguably the most savagely beautiful. Known since the 
1920s as South West Africa, it is about to come to indepen- 
dence as Namibia, its more recent name, which is derived 
from the Namib, the wide band of golden desert that binds 
its shipwreck-strewn Atlantic shoreline. 

Namibia's forbidding appeal has been noted by Europe- 
ans at least since the 15th century, when Portuguese naviga- 
tors planted stone crosses on its sands but prudently decid- 
ed against exploring its inhospitable interior. In the 19th 

| century, missionaries from the Cape Colony tried to pro- 
mote peace between the great warring tribes, the Namas and 
the Hereros—to no avail. After Bismarck proclaimed the 
land a German protectorate in 1884, the Germans arrived 
and moved to end the tribal wars by decimating the tribes. 
Following World War I, the territory became a League of 
Nations mandate and later a United Nations trusteeship un- 
der South African control, and for decades Pretoria, in defi- 
ance of more than a score of U.N. resolutions to the con- 
trary, appeared to regard its stewardship as permanent. 
Finally, in early 1989, after 44 years of rule by Pretoria, the 
South Africans agreed to leave, and a U.N. force arrived to 
monitor the territory's first general elections. 

For Namibia's 1.5 million people, among them 80,000 
whites, it has been a time of high excitement. In the wide val- 
leys, in the mining settlements and amid the German and 
Dutch colonial buildings of the capital city of Windhoek, 
they waited for hours to cast their ballots last November; in 
the end 97% of all registered voters did so. The winner was 
the South West Africa People's Organization, which for a 
quarter-century had fought a guerrilla war against South 
African control. swAPO's graying and long-exiled leader, 
Sam Nujoma, though nominally a Marxist, spoke so amiably 
of the need for "national reconciliation" that the tiny Com- 
munist Party of Namibia accused him of selling out to the 
“agents of capitalism and international imperialism.” No 
one yet knows the precise date for independence, but a 

good guess is midnight on April 1, when the U.N. mission to 
the territory is due to expire. — By William E. Smith. 


Reported by Peter Hawthorne/Cape Town 
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DESERT AND TRADITION 


Atthe end of the day, a breeze brings relief 
from the heat and sends a ripple across a 
patch of sparse grass in the wastelands of 
the vast Namib. Far from the cities where 
politicians are preparing the territory for 
independence, townspeople gather near 
Okahandja, the women in long Victorian 
dresses and the men in mock military 
uniforms, to celebrate Herero Day and 
march to the graves of their tribal chiefs. 
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A WORLD IN FLUX 


Clockwise from lower left: a shipwreck 
on Namibia’s “Skeleton Coast”; a 
woman of the Himba tribe; a German 
festival in Swakopmund; miners at work 
underground; a Herero woman in 
patchwork skirt casts a deep shadow 
against a sunburned wall; another, in 
holiday finery, holds her registration 
and identity cards during the first day of 
voting; SWAPO leader Sam Nujoma, who 
spent 30 years in exile, at home in 
Windhoek; high-rise buildings loom 
over pastel-colored German and Dutch 
colonial structures on a street in the 
capital. 
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Ghost in the Machine 


The nine-hour breakdown of AT&T's long-distance telephone network 
dramatizes the vulnerability of complex computer systems everywher © E 


By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 


he first sign that something had 
gone haywire in AT&T's long-dis- 
tance telephone network came at 
2:25 p.m. last Monday, when the 
giant map of the U.S. in the company's oper- 
ations center in New Jersey began to light up 
like a football scoreboard. For reasons still 
being investigated, a computer in New York 
City's had come to believe it was overloaded 
with calls, and it started to reject them. 
Alerted to New York's troubles, dozens of 
backup computers across the U.S. automat- 
ically switched in to take up the slack—only 
to exhibit the same bizarre symptoms. Peo- 
ple trying to place calls to the U.S. from all 
over the world suddenly began to hear busy 
signals and recorded messages blandly in- 
forming them that “all circuits" were busy. 

Thus began the worst computer break- 
down in the history of the U.S. telephone 
system. The incident was also a vivid re- 
minder of how susceptible the world has 
become to computer failures—natural and 
man-made. In 20 years of intensive auto- 
mation, everything from supermarkets to 
stock exchanges has been computerized. 
Last week businesses and consumers were 
forced to face up to a downside of technol- 
ogy that becomes apparent only when the 
new systems fail. Steven Idelman, chair- 
man of Idelman Telemarketing, based in 
Omaha, Neb., said, “When things go 
wrong in a computer environment, they go 
wrong in a big way." 

Things stayed wrong at AT&T for nine 
hours last week. Of the 148 million long-dis- 
tance and 800-number calls placed with the 
company that day, only 50% got through. 
Hotels lost bookings. Cars went unrented. 
The number of calls to the American Air- 
lines reservation system fell two-thirds. 
Idelman had to send 800 phone workers 
home for the day; he estimates he lost about 
$75,000 in sales. All told, the breakdown 
cost AT&T some $60 million to $75 million 
in lost revenues. Said AT&T Chairman 
Robert Allen; “It was the worst nightmare 
I’ve had in 32 years in the business.” 

Phone-company technicians traced the 
problem to a single “failure of logic” in 
the computer programs that route calls 
through the AT&T network. Like many 
programming bugs, it stemmed from an 


improvement on the original system. By 
carrying information about who is calling 
whom on a separate channel, or band, 
from the call signal itself, AT&T has been 
able to reduce the time between dialing 
and ringing from as much as 20 seconds to 
as little as four seconds. But the refine- 
ment inadvertently made the system more 
prone to breakdowns. Last week’s glitch 
spread rapidly among the 114 computers in 
AT&T’s network in part because they all 
contained the same programming error. 

The collapse of its network came at a 
time of increased vulnerability for AT&T. 
Although Ma Bell still carries 70% of the 
U.S.’s long-distance traffic (down from 
90% five years ago), it has been fighting a 
rearguard action to keep its customers 
from defecting to its feisty competitors, 
MCI and US Sprint. The glitch simulta- 
neously deflated AT&T’s multimillion- 
dollar “reliability” advertising campaign in 
the U.S. and handed its competitors a 
once-in-a-career sales pitch. “An impor- 
tant message to everyone whose telephone 
is the lifeline of their business,” began a 
print ad rushed out by US Sprint after the 
breakdown. “Always have two lifelines.” 

AT&T operators made matters worse 
on Monday by refusing to give stranded 
customers instructions for calling via MCI 
or Sprint—a standing order that was re- 
versed 3% hours after the breakdown be- 
gan, too late to do East Coast businesses 
any good. To help make amends, AT&T 
announced late last week that it had asked 
the Federal Communications Commission 
for permission to offer long-distance dis- 
counts to all callers on Valentine’s Day. 
But the phone company's aura of infallibil- 
ity will not be so easily repaired. 

That an operation as heavily computer- 
ized as AT&T's could have maintained 
such a reputation is a near miracle. To ex- 
perts who track technological mishaps, the 
last decade reads like an unending parade 
of computer disasters, ranging from the 
humiliating bugs that delayed one Space 
shuttle launch after another to the Belgian 
stock-exchange computers that collapsed 
under the rush of sell orders during last 
October's minicrash. Computerized eleva- 
tor doors have shut unexpectedly. Factory 
robots have started without warning, kil]- 
ing workers. One misprogrammed medical 
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The Dallas/Fort In the early The U.S.S. 
Worth air-traffic 1980s, Buick Vincennes 
system began had to give downed an 
Spitting out 80,000 V6 cars Iranian airliner 
gibberish last fall achip transplant when the ship’s 
and controllers to fix flaws crew misread a 
had to track in their computer 
planes on paper microprocessors display 


and military computers. “It was a mis- 
take,” Robert Morris said at his federal 
trial in Syracuse. “I’m sorry.” 

But a trespassing hacker is just one of 
the problems that can bring a computer 
system to its knees. Technicians were in- 
stalling extra disk drives in an underground 
computer in Tulsa, Okla., last May when 
they triggered a collapse of American 
Airlines’ SABRE reservation system. Last 
September a Parisian computer creatively 
misread magnetic labels on 41,000 traffic- 
violation files and began charging delin- 
quent motorists with crimes ranging from 
murder and drug trafficking to prostitu- 
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tion. A fire in a Tokyo utility tunnel oe 
years ago wiped out circuits connecting 
Mitsubishi Bank’s mainframe computers 
with branch offices, shutting down auto- 
mated-teller machines across the country 
for five days. 

System failures dramatize the trade-off 
that occurs whenever a high-tech system 
replaces a low-tech one. Because most 
electronic systems are thoroughly inter- 
connected, their failures tend to be all-or- 
nothing affairs. They do not, as computer 
scientists put it, degrade gracefully: they 
crash. Moreover, what is gained in speed 
and productivity is often lost in control, re- 
liability and—for lack of a better word— 
transparency. When a system of gears and 
levers stops working, its operators can roll 
up their sleeves and go to work. When a 
microchip goes bad, its circuits are unlikely 
to respond to on-the-spot ministrations. 

The risk for businesses is not so much 
that their systems will someday break 
down—that is almost a given—but that lin- 
gering computer anxiety in the buying pub- 
lic will make it harder for firms to recoup 
their investments in high-tech equipment 
and services. Banks and brokerage houses 
live in fear that one or two well-publicized 
computer failures will alienate their cus- 
tomer base, triggering mass defections to 
their competitors. 

There are ways to make the technology 
more reliable. Fault-tolerant computers 
like those built by Stratus, Tandem and, for 
that matter, AT&T reduce runaway system 
errors by a kind of “paranoid democracy,” 
where modules working in parallel con- 
stantly evaluate whether their electronic 
co-workers are "sane" or “crazy.” Unfor- 
tunately, as last week’s breakdown showed, 
it is possible for all the modules to go crazy 
at once. Software, always the skittish part 
of any system, can also be made more de- 
pendable by imposing the kind of disci- 
pline on programmers that engineering 
standards impose on, say, bridge designers. 
A program like AT&T’s faulty switching 
system, however, which can contain a mil- 
lion lines of code, is more complex than 

any bridge. “Standards have not been de- 
veloped,” says Donn Parker, a senior man- 
agement consultant at SRI International. 
“Software is not predictable.” 

But automation is certain to become 
ever more pervasive. IfU.S. firms do not de- 
velop the most advanced systems, Japanese 
or South Korean or European companies 
are sure to do so. “American industry faces 
an extremely competitive situation,” says 
Tandem President James Treybig. “AT&T 
is fighting to be in the forefront of technol- 
ogy, and there is some cost to staying in 
front.” If Treybig is right, temporary set- 
backs are just the price of progress. But inci- 
dents like last week’s are sure to influence 
the priorities of technology shoppers: reli- 
ability will be just as importantas clever ads 
and fancy features. ^ — Reported by Thomas 
McCarroll/New York and Paul A. Witteman/San 
Francisco 
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The Glow of a $12 Million Desk 


Early American furniture is fetching precious prices 


| Philadelphia, Newport, Boston, 


By MARTHA SMILGIS 
«Гат RE е 


MADE IN U.S.A. may 
not have the cachet 
it once had, but in 
the realm of an- 
tiques, the phrase is 
coming to mean ex- 
traordinary value for 
well-fixed investors. 
When two tiny, ex- 
quisite 18th century 
Philadelphia tables were auctioned at 
Christie's in New York City last Saturday, 
the prices they fetched were breathtaking. 
The first item, a dainty piecrust tea table, 
sold for $1.2 million; the second, a rectan- 
gular pier table less than 3 ft. high, was 
whisked from the block for $4.6 million. 

Outrageous? No, right in 
line with last June's auction of 
the most expensive piece of fur- 
niture ever sold: a $12.1 million 
desk. The mahogany master- 
piece was no curlicued Ver- 
| sailles settee or crested English 

bureau. It was a stately secretary 
of distinctly American block- 
and-shell design, crafted in 1760 
by the Goddard-Townsend cabi- 
netmakers of Newport, R.I. 
“For years, Europeans have giv- 
en us an inferiority complex,” 
says furniture dealer Harold 
Sack, 78, who bought the desk 
for an anonymous client, be- 
lieved to be Texas billionaire 
Robert Bass. “To finally, see 
American furniture taken as an 
important art form is enormous- 
ly gratifying.” 

During the past decade, 
American furniture has caught 
up fast with its Old World coun- 
terparts. Just four years ago, the 
first Philadelphia piecrust tea 
table broke the $1 million mark. 
A year later, a paw-foot Phila- 
delphia chair sold for more than 
$2.7 million. “American furni- 
ture is going straight up,” says 
Dean Failey, senior vice presi- | 
dent of Christie's. “The rise is | 

| 
| 
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The Philadelphia 
pier table 


CHRISTIE'S NEW YORK 


correlated with the art market. 
When collectors pay $30 million 
to $40 million for a painting, a 
domino effect touches every- 
thing else." 

The giddy escalation in 
prices is due in part to scarcity, 
since pre-Revolutionary furni- 
ture is as sparse as its spare Yan- 
kee lines. The rarest pieces were 
handcrafted in the port cities of 


Salem, Mass., and Portsmouth, Va., where 
rich patrons financed local artisans. These 
wealthy merchants, hoping to create heir- 
looms for their families, combed the Carib- 
bean for the finest, oldest mahogany trees. 
The wood they found was dense and close- 
grained, unlike the spongy grain of the 
younger, forced-growth trees that are 
planted today. “All the great wood was 
used up in the 18th century,” maintains 
Matthew Weigman of Sotheby’s. The fur- 
niture crafted from the grand mahoganies 
is said to glow and “smile” at the beholder. 
“Viewing the desk is a religious experi- 
ence,” says Sack. “The grain ignites; 
there’s inner fire in the wood.” 

Israel Sack, father of three sons in the 
business today, started his dealership in 
1905. He found authentic pieces for the 
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of em anada waged its 1988 national elec- 
sell à tionover the issue, and in the end vot- 


ers granted a second term to the 
‚ рак Pact’s most vocal supporter, Prime Minister 
m. Brian Mulroney. In the U.S., the agreement 
Jle d: VS viewed by its proponents as an exempla- 
епа: Û Stand against global protectionism— and 
шп 25а Powerful lever to promote North Ameri- 
19 Сап competitiveness against the European 
sion pouty and Japan. Yet a year after the 
oh anada-U.S. Free Trade Agreement went 
той Into force, taking the two countries а giant 
Step toward becoming the world's largesttar- 

T | zone, the benefits are by no means 
teen т 2 everyone. While U.S. businessmen 
prt with de ysts pronounce themselves satisfied 
je an Ds pact, in Canada a spirited debate is 
it Paes, Ing waged over the FTA’S effective- 
wh ti S—or lack thereof—in promoting the na- 
vit і tional interest. 
a it T controversy might be more muted 
old Preater anadian economy was showing 
ica! FTA teat But twelve months after the 
atte! fallen fro effect, economic growth had 
еШ 2% this m 2.99%: last year to a projected 
0 due to Meats The shrinkage was largely 
zı6 Steep diss Canadian interest rates and a 
4° Î dollar, Д а the value of the Canadian 
[ thè increase А s 85e in USS. terms. That 
of i has an о € highest level since 1980, 
\ Г; €ply into Canadian exports— 
hich go to the U.S. Mulroney’s 
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> B Worse Onservative government has 
Mera t te blow with an austerity pro- 
ri x Adding t has further cut social services. 


© the pain, the U.S. economy is 


The value of the year-old North American agreement is still being debated 


also softening, cutting demand even more 
from Canada’s free-trade partner. Canadi- 
an auto and automotive-parts exports to 
the U.S. for example, are slumping be- 
cause of the weakening U.S. car-sales 
market. 

The result: Canada was left with a 
$4.25 billion balance of payments deficit 
vis-a-vis the U.S. in 1989, compared with 
a surplus of $6.08 billion as recently as 
1985. Canadian detractors of the FrA have 
loudly blamed the agreement for that and 
any attendant woe. The leading labor fed- 
eration, the Canadian Labour Congress, 
charges that the accord has caused U.S. 
multinational companies to prune Canadi- 
an subsidiary firms, thereby pulling jobs 
back to the U.S. The C.L.C. blames the 
trade treaty for virtually every major plant 
closing last year—more than 50 in all, 
with a loss of 70,000 jobs. Says union 
trade analyst Bruce Campbell: “The Fra 
is propelling the Canadian branch-plant 
economy into a warehouse economy.” 

Treaty defenders dispute the claim. “By 
far the most decisive factor this year has 
been the strong Canadian dollar,” says Gary 
Hufbauer, a professor of international fi- | 
nancial diplomacy at Washington's George- 
town University. Moreover, businessmen 
on both sides of the border appear to em- 
brace the pact wholeheartedly. Owing to a 
flood of business petitions, Washington and 
Ottawa have agreed to speed up the phasing 


out of tariffs, worth an estimated $5 billion 
annually, on 400 additional items ranging 
from antibiotics to snowshoes. Says Charles 
Roh, U.S. assistant trade representative for | 


E 
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North America: "There is an enthusiasm | 
that the agreement is working as we 
intended." 

Amid the cheers are some bleats, on the 
U.S. side as well as in Canada. Last year, 
acting on complaints from Maine's lobster 
industry, U.S. Senate Majority Leader 
George Mitchell, a native of that state, in- 
troduced a protectionist law that bans small 
Canadian lobsters from the U.S. market: for 
conservation reasons U.S. fishermen are 
not allowed to keep such lobsters. Withal, 
argues trade negotiator Roh, “the tiffs we 
have are pretty tiny.” 

Not quite as tiny, however, as he implies. 
Both sides remain less than enthusiastic 
about the first results to come from the trea- 
ty’s centerpiece, five-member trade tribu- 
nals that are supposed to judge in cases of 
disputed protective practices between the 
partners. Mulroney’s government claimed 
that the panel would give Canada protection 
against arbitrary U.S. trade actions. But the 
first panel decision on Canadian restrictions 
on foreign processing of salmon caught in 
national waters satisfied neither party. 

Mulroney also remains vulnerable be- 
cause of the way he oversold the trade pact 
in the 1988 election campaign. He prom- 
ised that the agreement would yield fast re- 
lief in terms of new capital investment and 
employment—much of which is yet to 
come. The short-term result was instead to 
spotlight every plant cutback. General 
Electric Canada, for example, has elimi- 
nated 200 jobs at a Montreal lighting plant 
and 150 more at a subsidiary in Hamilton, 
Ont., that makes major household appli- 
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Business Notes 


ances. Toronto's Inglis Ltd., a subsidiary of 
Whirlpool, based in Benton Harbor, 
Mich., shut down a washing-machine plant 
that provided 650 jobs and shifted produc- 
tion to Ohio. In both cases, executives in- 
sisted that the moves were unrelated to the 
FTA, but critics are unconvinced. 

Yet the traffic in jobs and investment 
goes both ways. While eliminating jobs in 
some Canadian facilities, General Elec- 
tric plans to increase capacity at three 
plants that will add some 450 new posi- 
tions in Canada. Says GE Canada chair- 
man William Blundell: “We will come 
through 1991 with at least as many jobs as 
before the reduction, and probably 
more." According to Canadian Industry 
Minister Harvie Andre, the overall future 
is just as bright. “New investments are 
coming in,” he says. “There are mergers 
occurring, and other things happening. 
This is what happens in a dynamic 
economy." 

The pace of the merger wave in Canada 
has been extraordinary. Over the first nine 
months of 1989 $10.8 billion worth of 
buyouts and acquisitions by foreign firms 
were carried out. According to the anti- 

treaty Pro-Canada Council, 80% of the 
deals were struck by U.S. firms, moving sig- 
nificant chunks of the Canadian economy 
south of the border. Without the ЕТА, only 
$2.6 billion worth of takeovers were con- 
summated in 1988. 

But Canadian firms have also used the 
pact as a springboard to enter the vast U.S. 
market, albeit on a smaller scale. For ex- 
ample Artopex, a Montreal-based furni- 
ture maker, is spending some $4.3 million 
building a factory near Albany. 

Other painful issues are bound to arise, 
especially in agriculture. As the Fra phases 
out Canadian tariffs on fresh fruits and 
vegetables, its high-cost farm sector, heavi- 
ly dominated by smaller businesses, is go- 
ing to suffer. Explains Eban James Sr., an 
Ontario food processor and apple grower: 
“Canadian agriculture in almost all fields is 
at a grave disadvantage from the harsh cli- 
mate, vast distances and small regional 
markets.” Already, small producers are 
feeling pressure from big food-processing 
firms that can buy more cheaply in the U.S. 

Yet for all the second-guessing, the 
global trade pendulum continues to swing 
in favor of more trade deregulation, not 
less. In Washington officials are now con- 

centrating their attention on the upcom- 
ing conclusion of the so-called Uruguay 
round of the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade. One aim of the talks, which 
involve over 100 members, is to achieve re- 
ductions in economic subsidies through 
which most nations bolster employment in 
favored industries. Both the U.S. and Can- 
ada engage in the practice, and any break- 
throughs at GATT will probably apply to 
the FTA. The ensuing disruptions will 


doubtless add more fuel to the free-trade 
controversy. 


— Reported by James L. Graff/ 
lawa and John F. McDonald/Washington 


REGULATIONS 


A Muffler for 
Boom Cars 


In the U.S., the hills are alive with the 
sound of music—and folks from Florida 
to Hawaii and from Arizona to Maine 
have had just about enough of it. Across 
the country, many communities have 
decided that so-called boom cars, with 


Back-end blaster on display in California 


stereo systems, pose an increas; i 
to health, safety and sanity, The JA 
has been a dramatic upsurge in У 
and ordinances specifically ta 
tone down the boom-car boom Ч 
In Fort Lauderdale, Fla, ‘th | 
tech racket from а boom саг » j 1 
can be heard beyond 50 ft he 
vehicle. In California, where а sp 
went into effect Jan. 1, the fine f 
offense within Los Angeles city ag 
$90. Boom-car regulations in Jerse. p 
N.J., include a requiremeny Ine disi 
during nighttime hours етс.” | 
stereos should only be audi) Bee 
the occupants of the automp; tains rc 
Car-stereo merchants y tioned | 
to think customers will have; a conve 
as much fun without тео in turn 
to pumping up the volung,25 chaj 
law-breaking —and earsplij work li 
—levels. Says Stephen Seiq means 
Fort Lauderdale’s Spe, things 
Warehouse: “We put ane, But 
environment into a car and this de 
advise our clients not to ab, Here i: 
the power.” waning 
passes 
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SEMICONDUCTORS 


No Cooperation, 
No Memories 


Even when the Government gives its 
blessing, U.S. microchip makers cannot 
seem to collaborate with one another. 
Their resistance to joint efforts surfaced 
last week when U.S. Memories, a 
consortium of firms that banded together 
to compete in the Japanese-dominated 
market for memory chips, decided to 
scuttle its venture. With computer 


century 


industry giants IBM апа Dt Charles 
Equipment as major backers, U this olc 
Memories had planned to build «(Jane А 
billion plant. But a glut of memory c: Order t 


prompted would-be investors to b conven 
oun The F 


ON 
The collapse raised fresh do Never 
slip to 1 


about the ability of U.S. companis $ P10 
challenge Japanese chipmakers. Asl em 
Memories faltered, major Japanese f the whc 
moved quickly to carry out a sei ^ Tit 
production cuts to strengthen chiP P qor re 


«thor t 
They also geared up to develop аф jo. be 
new products. Satz no 
of the 


Open Doors, 
Bad Debts 


The doors opened at Bloomingdale's and 
other U.S. subsidiaries of Campeau 
Corp. last week, but it was hardly 
business as usual. After months of 
financial turmoil, the 

Toronto-based company | 
placed its 257 American | 
retail stores under court 
protection. The 6,000-page 
petition listed $7.5 billion 
of debt and $9 billion of 
assets. To signal its 
intention to make a fresh 
Start, Campeau renamed 
the U.S. operations 
Federated Stores Inc., and 
former Federal Reserve 


Miller may sell some stores 
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tore. Shel 
Board Chairman G. William Miller" canı 


named chairman of the unit. „ torian 


takeover saga that began when Can" impres 
| he mal 
сай th 
Stores and Federated Department% practic 
for $10.2 billion in the 1980 çe 
bankruptcy filing will hold of "and 30 


ia 
creditors while allow. by ach 


Before it сап етет. lage; h 
bankruptcy, the АП Г 

operation must WO 
creditor-repayme! и 
that is likely ® P 
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sale of some " 
company's nine f 
chains. 
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| 
ness of the capital: “Long before I saw Lon- 
don I smelt it in the bitter smoke of sea-coal 
that began to prickle my nostrils and the 


55$ 


A Mask That Never Slips 


Tes - = back of my throat, and then I saw the dark 
a i E QUINCUNX бу Charles Palliser; Ballantine; 788 pages; $25 cloud on the horizon that grew and grew 
lore THE and that was made up of the smoke of hun- 


that property, Sir Perceval Mompesson, 
wants to obtain the codicil so he can destroy 
it. But another, mysterious enemy can lay 
claim to the estate if he can 1) get his hands 
on the codicil and then 2) engineer the 
deaths of John and his mother. 

These details by no means exhaust the 
plot; they simply set in motion John’s long, 
arduous journey toward self-discovery. The 
idea that, somewhere, a powerful person 
has designs on his life soon changes into an 
ominous reality for the boy. Strangers try to 
abduct him. His mother's small inheritance 
is wiped out through bad investments, all 
recommended by an attorney who is sup- 
posed to protect her anonymity and inter- 
ests. The two of them are forced to flee 
from their village and hide in the capacious- 


dreds of thousands of chimneys." 

The Dickensian overtones are impossi- 
ble to ignore. John’s situation seems a direct 
conflation of Great Expectations and Bleak 
House: he has the hope that his fortunes 
may improve and the knowledge that, if he 
survives, he may spend the rest of his days in 
fruitless litigation. But his adventures call to 
mind a host of other Victorian novels as 
well. He is sent briefly to a Yorkshire school 
and enters the harsh world of Nicholas 
Nickleby; he overhears a former governess 
tell her life story, and the events and diction 
take on the coloration of Jane Eyre. 

Fortunately, such echoes do not make 
The Quincunx a mausoleum of older books. 
Palliser brings his scenes, no matter how fa- 
miliar, vividly to life. John's hunted move- 
ments through London expose him to 


° ti Gy PAUL GRAY 
froma ell into this enormous novel, one of 
imi] W the hundreds of characters who a 
fora late its pages remarks, "In any noe 
Y limi: T collaborated upon everything would be 
10y ( а part of the whole ee to 
menty the disposition and numbering of the chap- 
Ours ters.” Not surprisingly, a like symmetry 
udi; turns up in The Quincunx itself. It con- 
om tains roughly half a million words, appor- 
nts ұ tioned as follows: five parts, each as long as 
have; a conventional contemporary novel, which 
те in turn are divided into five books with 
olun; 25 chapters apiece. Structurally, then, the 
гр УОГК lives up to its odd title, which basically 
Seid means а symmetrical arrangement of five 
ithings within a square or rectangle. 


Spes à à 
i | But considering what it contains, 


r апі 015 design is a minor peculiarity. 
to ay Here is a novel, written during the 
Waning years of the 20th century, that 
‘passes itself off as a product of 19th 
~ century British fiction. No fooling. 
Dts: Charles Palliser does not resuscitate 
rs, li this old form—which stretched from 
‘ld Jane Austen to Thomas Hardy—in 
oyt order to play modernistically with its 
to К Conventions, as John Fowles did in 
The French Lieutenants Woman. 
1 do: Never does Palliser’s Victorian mask 
parie slip to reveal the ex post facto knowl- 
Ast edge and anxieties of the present era. 
‘ese fr Pastiche is not a means to an end but 
ann the whole point of this enterprise. 
ip pi " It takes a brave or foolhardy au- 
advan’ 101 to court competition with the 
| th century masters, to write an er- 
o Satz novel when dozens and dozens 
pot the real things are on the library 
filler" Shelves, That Palliser succeeds in 
capturing this distant world of Vic- 
st ft torian fiction —with its careful plot- 
antl 178 and moral punctiliousness—is 
sun [кезе enough for openers. That 
2 PAS The Quincunx a gripping 
ntc ad throughout most of its length is 
05. Ї Practically miraculous. 
fi ™ an Set in England during the 1820s 
wind by ac : the novel is chiefly narrated 
pol Es Tacter who first appears as a 


n 
от Ow named John Mellamphy. 


Ln ith his mother in a small vil- 


E. € has no knowledge of his fa- 
' lan ОТ does he realize that Mel- 
ont Pl Grad 15 not his real surname. 

"n » ly, he comes to understand 
2 89 агат mother possesses something 


and | ately beeper of other people desper- 
of I dispute 3 a Is the codicil to an old, 


Concerning the immense 
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ett! Huff 
5 Estate. The present holder of 
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PALLISER'S PRIVATE PROJECT 


Nobody in London's literary circles had ever heard 
of Charles Palliser until last fall, when his first nov- 
el, The Quincunx, became an instant sensation 
there. Palliser, 42, had spenttwelve years privately 


* laboring on the 788-page epic. He did not even tell 


his colleagues at Scotland's University of Strath- 
clyde, where he teaches literature, about the proj- 
ect until two years ago, when a tiny Scottish pub- 
lisher agreed to pay him а $900 advance. “I didn’t 
want to make a fool of myself if it never got pub- 
lished,” he explains. The son of an Irish mother and 
American father, Palliser grew up in Switzerland, 
England and Wales. “I was always a bit of an outsid- 
er, caught between different worlds," he reflects. 
Now that the literary world has embraced him, 
what's next? His upcoming novel, The Sensationist, 
is due out in Britain this summer. Set in contempo- 
rary Scotland, it was just two years in the writing 
and spans a mere 80 pages. 
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the full expanse of the sprawling city 
and to all tiers of its society. He ap- 
pears before the Chancery judge in 


` Westminster Hall and marvels wryly 


at the pomp: “The Master was wear- 
ing a costume in which it was so im- 
possible to believe that he had know- 
ingly attired himself, that it seemed 
that it was only by a polite conspiracy 
among his observers that no-one drew 
his attention to it.” At one of his na- 
dirs, the boy searches for coins among 
the appalling muck of Thames-side 
sewers. 

For all its vibrancy, The Quincunx 
occasionally seems to be too much of 
a good thing. In order to wring maxi- 
mum suspense out of each encoun- 
ter, Palliser allows his narrator some 
shameless stalling. “Not so fast,” one 


character remarks, when asked a 


leading question, and the reader is 
inclined to mutter, “Faster.” John’s 
mother is particularly maddening in 
her refusals to answer her son’s ques- 
tions. A typical response: “No, I 
won't tell you that. Not yet. One day 
you'll know everything." Postulate a 
more forthcoming parent, and the 
novel would be 200 pages shorter. 
Still, patient readers will find 
their investment of time worthwhile. 
The book’s leisurely pace contrib- 
utes to the overall effect of uncanny 
impersonation. Victorian novels 
were not brisk because people had 


plenty of time to spend with them. 


Now it is difficult to go home after | 
work, put some wood in the, fi 
place, light candles or gas lamps, and 
settle in for a long, peaceful evening. 
The Quincunx suggests how much 
fun that could be. a 
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Books 


A Regular Guy | 


RICHARD NIXON AND HIS AMERICA 
by Herbert S. Parmet; Little, Brown 


755 pages; $24.95 

aking Richard Nixon seem ordinary 
M is no easy task, but Herbert Parmet 
almost pulls it off. A respected historian, 
he spent six years burrowing into various 
archives and interviewing just about every 
living soul who has encountered the 37th 
President—as well as the man himself, a 
| feat few Nixon biographers can match. Un- 

fortunately, it yielded no major scoops. 
Parmet's Nixon is not the driven, tor- 
tured, fascinating schemer of popular 
memory or Watergate fame. In fact, that 
| career-ending scandal merits only six pages 
at the book's close. Instead, Parmet paints 
Nixon as a regular guy, a mediator between 
the forces of welfare statism and cold war 
red bashing. Every rap against the former 
President— from his 1952 slush fund to the 
1972 Christmas bombing of North Viet 
Nam—is thoroughly ventilated and, in 
most cases, dismissed. Nixon, says Parmet, 
was merely a child of his times, who “har- 
nessed the unease that lay just below the 
| surface of celebratory blessings of the 
American existence." Nixon is more inter- 
esting than that. He deepened the unease, 
and in the end paid heavily for it. ГЫ 


| Seltzering Holes 


ASUMMER WORLD by Stefan Kanfer 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
333 pages; $22.95 
P opularly known as the Borscht Belt, 
the Catskill mountains some 60 miles 
north of Manhattan were where genera- 
tions of New York City's Jews went to play. 
The area's hotels specialized in big-league 
eating, nonstop schmoozing and lavish 
nighttime entertainment. The most serious 
summertime sport was the mating game, 
with anxious mothers steering their daugh- 
ters at those waiters known to be in medi- 
cal or Jaw school. Я 
Stefan Kanfer, a novelist (Fear Itself, 
The International Garage Sale) and TIME 
contributor, proves to be a robust and re- 
sourceful stand-up historian as he deftly 
tills familiar and unfamiliar ground: the 
first Jewish settlers who tried to farm the 
Catskills’ stony soil; the hotel owners who 
hit pay dirt in chopped liver; singers and 
comedians such as Eddie Fisher, Danny 
Kaye and Sid Caesar, who got their starts 
on Borscht Belt stages; the gamblers who 
fixed interhotel basketball games and cor- 
rupted some of the best college players of 
the early 1950s; and, finally, the real estate 
developers of the 1980s who subdivided a 
tradition. ы 


Music 


The Town Crier of Weird 


A winning eccentric plays musical tag along the Pacific Rin | 
| 


BY JAY COCKS 


Yankee abroad in Tokyo sends in this 
musical report: ^I spoke of my love for 
MacArthur/ The man not the park in L.A./ 
‘But you're so much older!’ she covered 
her shoulder/ And I heard her say with a 
sigh/‘A soldier may never say die! " | 
That lyric, with its cross-cultural eli- 


Van Dyke Parks looks west from California 


of Karl Menninger's. Young ۷ 
landed his first professional Fb. vi 
Metropolitan Opera in New Yor Mths 
1951 (“in the boys’ choir”) ang М Ch 
doing unexpected things ever ia 
acted with Grace Kelly in The M 
1955. A decade later he was ар 
Warner Bros. Records as a culturalo 
ity and house genius, collaborating. 
such hothouse talents as Ry б j 
and Lowell George. In 1969 k 
turned out his first solo album " 
Cycle, a heavily layered and inti 
ly rhymed portrait of Los Ane 
that is like Thomas Pynchon on} 
“The work I do takes оп з 
mendously individual tone, no] 
sifiable as it is, because of my inte; 
in things of no great popular i; 
est,” says Parks, sounding ошап 
voring each word as if he were si, 
it for a verbal nutcracker. “This” Ве; 
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only his fifth album since Song; ' 
so, clearly, Parks is not likely toy 
Billy Joel a run for the heavy m: 
but the album is both witty andi: 
cal enough to tempt the wide a ‘reat 
ence that has so far eluded him. | — 
The album's songs are all w| i». 
tions on the theme of East-West! 
lision, which, as rendered by Pé 
sounds like a rush-hour pileup ot 
Golden State Freeway. Not thal 
music is jarring; far from it. Mele 
waft about like tropical bred) 
blowing a little irony in all direct 
Tokyo Rose begins with a typ 


year 


Glee, whimsy and commercial embarrassment. 


sions and unsprung rhythms stashed inside 
orchestrations belonging more to Sond- 
heim than Springsteen, is from Tokyo Rose, 
an elfin but savage ten-song essay on the 
growing misalliance of Japan and America. 
The record is not only big themed, it is big 
fun. That combination of intellectual am- 
bition and musical serendipity can be rec- 
ognized as the work of Van Dyke Parks by 
his legion оѓ... oh, say, 782 fans. We're 
not talking Milli Vanilli here. But we are 
on the subject of someone rather terrific. 
Parks, 47, has the salt-and-pepper hair 
and gentle, distracted manner of a day 
player in To Kill a Mockingbird. He was 
born in Hattiesburg, Miss., during the wan- 
ing days of World War II. His father was 
the founder of Dick Parks and the White 
Swan Serenaders, and when not bein 
what his son calls “an avocational Tae 
cian,” he pursued psychiatry as a colleague. 
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peppy but odd Parks arrangemt 
America—jukebox Charles I | 
and ends with a tune about basebal ш 
Home Run) sung in English and Japa 
In between is a chronicle of mist | 
standing. Manzanar is about the itt 
ment camps of World War II; While” | 
santhemum is the poignant evocati 
the death of a G.I. who spent his E NP 
days building Nissans in Tennessee. ү dos 
With its combination of musical Childr 
Sy and homicidal lyrical glee, Tok | oes 
becomes an unlikely, indeed О riam 


joinder to The Japan That Can Say, ; мощ 


Japanese best seller written bY E dex 
chairman, Akio Morita, and Shinta, | ще 
hara that has stirred such debate | f Is 
pointed challenges to America. OF ) son, 
is, in fact, an improvement ОП © that y 
can dance to Parks if you have some Contr 
priately eccentric moves. An е | 
riling you, he can always make p 
—With reporting by Elizabeth L- Bland 
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BY EMILY MITCHELL/Reported by Wendy Cole 


Cutting a 
Fine Figure 


Ice suffices for KATARINA WITT and 
BRIAN BOITANO. Between them, 
they’ve skated for 37 years and have کر‎ 
three Olympic gold medals—two for 
her, one for him. Starting in April, 
East Germany’s Witt, 24, and the 
U.S.'s Boitano, 26, who met in 
1983, will be swirling as a pair when 
they begin touring the world with a 
new show. The two friends, exhibit- 
ing fine form last week in Manhat- 
tan's Central Park, 'have good 
chemistry and an emotional connec- 
tion," says Boitano, but don't share 
a passion to compete. Witt has lost 
her feeling for pressure-filled con- 
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Nude Indigo 


tests; Boitano hopes to try for the 
'92 Olympics. Says he: *My heart 
and soul are in competitive skating." 


еге 
Tı Read My Book 
e “Опе would wish the thing 
ш one oven ad 
TM novelist-in-hiding Salman 
ym: Rushdie. In his first pub- 
amit lished interview nearly a 
ides year after Muslim death 
him threats drove him under- 
alle ground, Rushdie told Brit- 
. ains Guardian last week 
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that he’s now working on a 


е. | а for "fairly grownup 

ieee ; Once again he 

| e his critics to read The 

7ı a tanic Verses, because they 

b Ould see that it is not un- 

wa pathetic to them.” He 

EE It to appear in every 

à n possible, including 

9 s 3 ed Paperback ver- 

En though he knows 

И cont Ould surely make the 
| TOVersy flame anew. 
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Star Watch 


"You've watched me learn 
to act onscreen," MicheHe 
Pfeiffer, 31, told the audi- 
ence at the New York Film 
Critics Circle awards last 
week. “I guess this award 
means you think I finally 
learned how to do it." When 
she slinked on a piano as the 
breathy torch singer in The 
Fabulous Baker Boys—and 
walked away with the film— 
Pfeiffer showed that she 
could not only do it but sing 
it too. Being named Best Ac- 
tress delighted Pfeiffer, who 
has recently collected other 
similar honors. Oscar may 
be next. 
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The photographs had all 
the charm of police mug 
shots, except that Chuck 
Berry and his female com- 
panions were snapped in 
the nude, full front. When 
eight pictures of a merry 
Berry showed up in a skin 
magazine for all to see, the 
rock legend reacted, said 
his lawyer, like “someone 
whose innermost, private 
possessions had been shown 
to the world. He was shak- 
en." Berry, 63, is suing the 
mag because, he claims, the 
photos were used without 
his permission. They were 
stolen from his office last 
September, he says, by for- 
mer friends. And why had 
Berry gone starkers for the 
camera in the first place? 
To prove, he said, there 
was no coercion involved in 
his trysts. 


TIME, JANUARY 29, 1990 
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Buckling Up 


There's no reliable road map the second 
time around, concluded LEE IACOCCA 
after he and Wife No. 2 were divorced. 
“You really have to buckle up and drive 
by the seat of your pants." Chrysler 
chairman lacocca, 65, is fastening in for 
his third matrimonial trip. His fiancée is 
Californian DARRIEN EARLE, 40ish, а 
divorced businesswoman and mother of 
three grown children. lacocca had al- 

ready popped the question, so aboard 

the company plane last week on thelr 
way to Monte Carlo, he planned to pop 

open the champagne and give his in- 
tended an emerald-and-diamond ring. 
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Multilingual and polycultural, 
RUBEN BLADES aims to shake up 


the world (and run for President of 
Panama along the way) 


By GUY D. GARCIA 
R ubén Blades is losing his patience. Dressed in a flashy 


magenta jacket and a black narrow-brimmed hat, he 

fidgets with his breakfast at Pluto's restaurant, a 
greasy spoon in the Clinton Hill section of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
He is on his third cup of coffee when Spike Lee walks in and 
takes a seat at the counter. "Giant, see the paper?" Blades 
says, holding up a copy of the New York Post. 

"T can read," Lee replies, as he sidles over to Blades' 
booth. 

“Can you count?” Blades rejoins. “You owe me. What 
are we going to do?” 

“Cut!” someone yells, and Petey the uptight bookie once 
again becomes Blades the affable actor. The Panamanian- 
born, Harvard-educated lawyer and international salsa star 
is filming a cameo for Variations on the Mo’ Better Blues, 
Lee's follow-up to his controversial hit, Do the Right Thing. 
After the final take, the crew bursts into applause. “I look for 
people who are natural in front of the camera,” says Lee of 
his decision to cast Blades. “Rubén is a very naturalistic ac- 
tor and a really nice guy.” 

During the ride back to Manhattan, Blades returns the 
compliment. “It’s always a pleasure to find someone whose 
work is authentic,” he says. “Playing with my band is the 
same feeling. It’s like dancing with the truth, and she likes it. 

The closer you get, the more you enjoy it; the more you 
dance, the better it feels.” 

Multilingual and multifaceted, Blades has a knack for 
being different things to different people. In his native 
Panama, he is a respected lawyer and national celebrity, a 
man of the people and potential presidential contender. 
To fans of Caribbean salsa, he is a musical pioneer and a 
charismatic leader of the Nueva Canción (New Song) 
movement, a steamy mix of poetry, politics and tropical 
rhythms that has left an imprint on Latin music. In the 
U.S., he is an up-and-coming actor who has worked with 
Richard Pryor, Whoopi Goldberg and Robert Redford in 

such films as Fatal Beauty, Critical Condition and The Mi- 
lagro Beanfield War. 
Small wonder Blades’ detractors. perhaps a bit jealous- 
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ly, have accused him of spreading himself too t 
not a problem because I'm doing things that I 
says. “I know I can't be at two places at the Same 
But that has not stopped him from trying. In addin! 
to writing the score for the upcoming Sidney Lum vl 
Q and A, Blades has completed acting parts in three U 
ies: Spike Lee’s film; The Lemon Sisters, Starrin Dis 
Keaton; and The Two Jakes, the sequel to Chinatoy, М 
features Jack Nicholson as star and director, Nicho ы 
shot around Blades' music tour in order to nab him 
the role of Mickey Nice, a Jewish gangster from Los 4 
geles’ Boyle Heights section. “He brought a lot of e | 
and good acting instincts to the role," reports Nichols 
«T think the result is fabulous." Blades and his band sj 
del Solar (Sound of the Tenement) are in the Midst 
completing three new records for the Elektra label—a j 
recording plus two studio albums—to be released over ull 
next three years. He will also try to squeeze in a dran 
workshop at Los Angeles’ Mark Taper Forum, based 
Dead Man Out, the HBO movie in which he stirringly 
trays a death-row prisoner. Ё 
"Yet for all his show-biz appeal, Blades (he accepi 
both the English and Spanish pronunciations of his nay 
since his grandfather, Reuben Blades, was born оп | 
British island of St. Lucia) remains ambivalent toward М О" 
trappings of fame. One aspect of stardom that Ва 
finds particularly loathsome is the notion that celebrii 
are a privileged breed, an élite group that must іпе 
themselves from the rabble. Instead, the four-time бта 
my Award nominee has tried to remain as accessible if. 
his public as possible. Until just a few years ago, he k 
his home phone number printed on the back of his айш t 
covers. He abandoned the practice when his їпсгеаўп E 
itinerant schedule made it impossible for him to anw 
calls from his fans. | 
Dressed in jeans, sneakers and a black T shirt, Blad 
looks younger than his 41 years as he comes to the 
of the New York City apartment he owns with his wife 
three years, American actress Lisa Blades. “I’m just dez 
ing up a little," he explains. Courteous and soft-spokt! 
Blades sweeps his living-room floor while he speaks, 
lightly accented speech peppered with Spanish words fim 
American slang. When a topic stirs him, Blades can? 
come animated and emphatic, pacing, pointing, his 00 
eyes bright with conviction. 
His eyes light up often. Like a latter-day Jost 
Blades is dedicated to breaking down the walls of ¥ 
rance and intolerance on both sides of the north] 
border. He is a cross-cultural crusader, iconoclast and ү 
appointed conscience of the hemisphere who is dt 


Way, even if it means sacrificing some of his own cid 
for commercial success, ^] will never be a superstar | 
Blades. *My role is to be different, to do what 
won't do, and, as a result, my fortunes will always "9 
ate. I will always be viewed with suspicion by $24 
though not by all; because I move against the current. i 

Blades made waves in 1984, when he put his care] 
hold and headed north to Harvard University, WT 
spent the year earning a master’s degree in internal’ 
law. “My music fans Were stunned,” says Blades: 4 
guy in Colombia even wrote a letter to a newspaper 
wanted to know why I was going to this school, the © i 


Photograph for TIME by Karen Kuehn — Matrix 
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of capitalism, and why I just didn't stay with music. ES 
eryone is entitled to their opinion, but I don t see w » 
can't go there and learn and utilize what I've learned for 
something constructive." [ 
To Blades, something constructive includes the possi- 
bility of someday running for President of Panama. The 
U.S. invasion of his country, which Blades denounces as 
a “flagrant transgression of international law,” has only 
increased his determination to enter political life. Yet he 
is aware that his chances of electoral success hinge on 
cultivating a broad-based constituency. “I’ve always 
made it clear that I wasn’t playing the Latin version of 
Jesus. I need local support for my position.” 
One way Blades hopes to foster that support is by 
founding an independent political party that he says will 
speak for Panamanians who are not represented by Gen- 
eral Manuel Noriega or the current U.S.-backed govern- 
ment. “What I propose is to create what up to this point 
has been a mythical place: a, Latin America that respects 
and loves itself, is incorruptible, romantic, nationalistic 
and has a human perception of the needs of the world at 
large.” Blades is traveling to Panama next month to "see 


Eyes of a blue dog, cynically staring ata city, 
cryptically smiling at humanity; 

elliptically judging society. 5 E 
Eyes of a blue dog, dementedly searching for reali ty, 
hoping to suddenly see the truth, 

shining, ominously, in the darkness. 


Blades’ polemically charged tunes occasionally inspired | 
. legon, i 
for superpower interventionism, was banned by Miami radi 
stations, and Blades had to wear a bulletproof vest While per. | 
forming there. Decisiones (Decisions), from his 1984 album | 


more than just dancing. In 1980 Tiburón (Shark), an aj 


Buscando America (Searching for America), was banneq by 
Panama's censors for allegedly promoting abortion, 

The following year Blades launched his film Career with 
Crossover Dreams, in which he starred as Rudy Veloz, a 
Latin boxer and aspiring singer who makes it big in Eno. 
lish-speaking America. The role proved uncannily pre. 
scient. The one-two punch of good reviews for Crossover 
Dreams and a growing chorus of critical acclaim for Ви. 
cando America attracted ever larger numbers of English. 
speaking fans. Blades acknowledges his bilingual audience 

= by making sure the lyrics to his Songs 


the situation for myself” but refuses t his song 
to predict when he might return there 2 are TO EA on the jackets in 
permanently. Says Blades: ар tell Eager to remain LE ae succeeding alba 
you this, I will go back to Panama, Е . | 
an it bê e I'm 60 or even accessible to his Blades has continued to expand the es- 
S Growmg wp in Рата City, eae CEDE Oran must. Ван 
Blades listened to a polyglot hit pa- home phone Jackson and Linda Ronstadt singing in 
rade that included singer Frankie Ly- Н Spanish, in what might be called "re: 
mon, as well as Elvis Presley, the Plat- number printed verse crossover.” It was only a matter of 
ES and ше Beets тога do the on the back of time afore Бей оток the language 
ootsteps of his conga-playing father, 5 arrier, and in e released his firs 
Blades started singing with local Afro. | his album covers | ып English, Nothing but the Truth 
Cuban bands. He enrolled in law Featuring collaborations with Lou 
school at the University of Panama, Reed, Elvis Costello and other nom 
“to please my parents,” and passed Latin artists, the record made several 
the bar. But a short visit to New York l_o _ | Top Ten lists but was. a commercial 


City left the young attorney torn be- 

tween the courtroom and the recording studio. The final 
verdict favored music, and by 1974 Blades was back in 
Manhattan for good. “This was the place to be,” he says. 
“There was a strong Latin-music movement.” 

It wasn’t long before Blades joined the roster of young 
Latin musicians at Fania records, the leading salsa label. In 
1978 he and trombonist Willie Colón recorded the album 
Siembra (Seed), which went on to become one of the best- 
selling salsa albums of all time. Meanwhile Blades had be- 
gun to tinker with the salsa formula, replacing the horns 
with synthesizers and augmenting the basic Afro-Cuban 
beat with strains of jazz, 50s doo-wop and rock. 

His lyrics were equally innovative. Instead of the 
familiar themes of love and loss, he wrote vividly poetic 
images, inspired by the free-flowing narratives found in 
the works of Latin writers like Gabriel Garcia Marquez 
and Carlos Fuentes. “Most Latin songs are about the guy 
who betrayed his best friend, or the women who left him, 
or saying let's party," explains Blades, who opted instead 
to paint an expressionist canvas that included blessed sin- 
ners and murdered priests, the cry of political revolt and 
the stifled silence between lovers. In Ojos de Perro Azul 
(Eyes of a Blue Dog), from the album Agua de Luna 
(Moon Water), Blades drew inspiration for words and 

music from the stories of his friend García Márquez: 
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dud. “That album pissed a lot of people 
off,” Blades says. “Some people felt I should be the second 
coming of the Miami Sound Machine. Some people object- 
ed because I wrote a rock-’n’-roll song. On the other hand, 
you had Latino people saying, ‘Why are you singing in Eng: 
lish? Aren't we good enough for you?’ ” 

Blades blames "ignorance and fear" for the gulf that 
persists between Latins and Anglos. “Paul Simon is doing 
an album in Spanish, and Ronstadt and Los Lobos just did 
albums in Spanish, so what’s the big deal?” asks Blades 


Б || 
who eschews the term crossover to describe such projects || 


“ 


are in the mind and in the heart. People tell me, ‘You clos? 
your eyes, and you're too idealistic,’ and I have to say n0: i 
all honesty, I never saw the barrier.” ; 
And even if Blades did, he wouldn't let it stop М 
When not singing or acting, Blades unwinds by раілі? 
watercolors (“mostly faces”) or reading (George On 
and Hunter S. Tho 
directing a film set in Panama, making a documentary 
ture and recording an all-instrumental album. Mean™ 
Blades' fearless muse is once again pointing him tow"! 
uncharted musical water 
brewing,” he Says. "Some p 
few more walls will come t 


fea 


eople will be surprised." АЛ 
umbling down. 


mpson). His goals include writing а? | 
hile | 


ой | 
s. “I already know something" 


i implies an acceptance of a barrier,” Blades explains || 
and I refuse to acknowledge a barrier. I think the barriers | 


^as 
Joe * 
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ou capture the 
aN eh who has not 
nin public for the past 
27 years? Ask artist Paul Da- 
vis who painted this week's 
cover of Nelson Mandela. No 
| new pictures of the African 
| National Congress leader have 
been available since the early 
| 1960s. Relatively few people 
| know what he looks like today. 
| Davis began with an old 
| dela picture, imagining 
Ма а of hard time 
would change him. Four years 
| ago, TIME commissioned Da- 
| vis to paint Mandela as a 
young man. We sent a copy to 


been see 


[| 


| : 


| 


SENN NSE 


From the Publisher 


Old portrait 


Unfinished portrait 


New portrait 


“You add to the 
picture and then ask, Is this right?” 


South Africa for suggestions on how he had changed. Johannes- 
| burg bureau chief Scott MacLeod, who wrote this week's cover, 
=) showed it to Mandela associates. Using their comments as a 
| guide, Davis painted a portrait of an older Mandela, his hair 
‚ flecked with gray. Then we faxed a copy of this version to Mac- 
| Leod, who showed it to Winnie Mandela. “It was like the way po- 
| lice artists work," Davis explains. “You add to the picture and 
then ask, Is this right? Is there more of this or more of that?" 

Of the various renditions, Mrs. Mandela said the unfinished 
portrait was "the nearest likeness to today's Mandela." But 


one: How do you create a portrait faithful to the person?" 

And what of the man behind the painting? MacLeod, who in- 
terviewed Mandela's comrades from Britain to Africa, says, “I 
came away impressed by how this man burdened with problems 
has remained very much the head of his family. Even from prison, 
he managed to buy and wrap Christmas presents—a box of choc- | 
olates for his wife and earrings for his daughter." | 


she thought his face was too 
round, although Davis had 
caught the hardness in his 
eyes. Said she: “Years of suf- 
fering you can’t take away. 
That expression he did not 
have before prison.” 

So Davis created a third 
portrait of Mandela on a mid- 
night Friday deadline. “This 
was unlike anything I have ever 
done before,” says the artist, 
who also illustrated TrME's 
covers of Captain Joseph Ha- 
zelwood and Bernhard Goetz. 
“Usually there is a lot more in- 
formation to work with. But 
the problem is still the basic 
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| UROPE 


| BERLIN, Getting a firsthand 
| ! glimpse of East Germany's de- 
| mocratization process has just 
| become cheaper. The East 
| Berlin government has lifted 
the Policy of mandatory daily 
Currency exchange, which re- 
quired a foreigner to convert 
| out $15 a day in hard curren- 
A Cyinto virtually worthless East 
ПШ адар marks. Visas are still 
Ge essary for all except West 
I. ар Visitors, who can cross 
Коше аї will. "That should 
D things easier for the 47 
i, Re West Germans who 
\ during ees for a visit 


a 

PA 

ae A mere 317 years after 
Tê Wrote it, his classic 


om 
vil an ге Malade Imaginaire 
Way i E performed in the 


riginally intended: 


as an opera ballet. The produc- 
tion, which will run from 
March 16 to April 8 at the Thé- 
atre du Chatelet, is one of the 
highlights of a six-month sea- 
son of L'Europe Musicale 
1650-1750. From now until 
June 24, many of the world's 
top orchestras will be on hand, 
performing works by Bach, 
Albinoni, Vivaldi, Rameau 
and others. 


AA IDDLE EAST 


CAIRO. Tourists the world 
over often waste days in search 
of the perfect souvenir. Visi- 
tors to Egypt are discovering a 
traditional market on the out- 
skirts of Cairo that is just the 
place for browsing. Every Fri- 
day morning Sudanese and 
Nubian herders bring their 


camels to the Imbada market 
fora lively trading session with | 


Traveler’s Advisory д 


locals. Foreigners аге welcome 
to buy if they spot the camel 
they cannot do without. The 
market is open from 6 a.m. 

to 9 a.m., and guests are 
offered tea while they watch 
the proceedings. 


INDIA. Tee time in India has 
taken on a whole new meaning. 
Thomas Cook, the Britain- 
based travel agency, has intro- 
duced four golfing holidays 

that combine breathtaking 
scenery with some of the 

world's oldest courses. The avid 
golfer can play the slick greens 
amid the historic monuments 

of Delhi or chip past a herd of 
elephants in wildlife sanctuar- 
ies near the Munnar course in 
the southern state of Kerala. 
Packages range from 8 to 15 | 
days and from $1,553 to $2,283. | 
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| tional exhibits and lectures. 


ATLANTA. How, in Atlanta, 
Georgia, does one get the ex- 
otic feel of Madagascar, the 
Seychelles and the Marquesas 
Islands? A leisurely stroll 
through the impressive 
16,000-sq.-ft. Fuqua Conser- 
vatory on the grounds of the 
city's Botanical Gardens of- 
fers just the chance. The con- 
Servatory houses one of the 
U.S.’s most extensive collec- 
tions of rare and endangered 
tropical plants. On March 18 
the complex will celebrate its 
first anniversary with addi- 


The glass structure features a 
14-ft. waterfall made of volca- | 
nic lava, free-flying birds and _ 
a fogging system that repli — 
cates the humid conditions of | 
the rain forest. Bring your 
survival kit. 
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COVER: Waiting for Mandela, South Africa stands ata 
political crossroads 


Millions of blacks and whites, hoping for a miracle, seek a path to a just, peaceful future. 


President F.W. de Klerk, a cautious Afrikaner lawyer, offers to negotiate on power sharing. 
» What role did sanctions play? 


ASIA/PACIFIC: A desire for 
independence and the will to protest, at 
any cost, sweeps anew through the 
wintry Kashmir Valley 

Thousands of Kashmiri Muslims, infuriated by police 
searches and the detention of 400 people suspected of 
terrorism, poured into the streets of Srinagar last 


week to defy a curfew and press their demand for 
a break with India. 
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BUSINESS 


— EDUCATION 


—————————À 


FEBRUARY 5, 1990 


WORLD: Facing another Afghanistan in 22 
Azerbaijan, Gorbachev finds that the price of 
suppression may be his desired reforms 

Once the decision to intervene was made, Soviet army tanks, so often the 
Kremlin's tool for political repression, thundered through makeshift 
barricades and swept easily into the center of riotous Baku. Since then, 
however, nothing has been easy for the occupying force. 


UNITED STATES: Bush's narrow victory on his 30 
China policy points to a rough year with 

Capitol Hill Democrats 

Frustrated by the President's easygoing popularity, congressional 
leaders are abandoning last year's spirit of bipartisan cooperation. 

» Mayor Marion Barry retreats to a Florida clinic, while Washington 
wonders who will clean up the mess. 


BUSINESS: Only a few weeks ago, economists 36 
and investors were confident, almost cocky, 

about the prospects for the U.S. stock market 

But now such thinking seems to have been ill timed. Interest rates around 
the world have suddenly surged, sending stock prices tumbling on 
exchanges from Tokyo to London and threatening to put the sickly U.S. 
economy into the intensive-care ward. 


EDUCATION: “Who wants to marry a young 45 
man without a college education?" 

It was college-entrance examination time in South Korea last week. The 
students call it ipshi jiok (examination hell), and with good reason. 


CINEMA: One of the graces of Cinema Paradiso 46 
is that itis content merely to observe the 

analogies between two faiths and not point up the 
conflict between them 

Writer-director Giuseppe Tornatore’s manner is gently reflective, not 
satirical. His largest aim, and greatest success, is to re-create the lost 
spirit of a vanished movie ега: the late 1940s and early 50s. 


ESSAY: U.S. students may not know their 52 
math, but they have absorbed the lessons of the 
newly fashionable self-esteem curriculum 

The real tragedy of this obsessive preoccupation with Eurocentrism is 
that itis a trap and a diversion. Of all the reasons for the difficulties 
encountered by minority kids, curricular Eurocentrism ranks. if at all. at 
the bottom. 
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STATE OF THE ART TECHNOLOGY. 
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Letters 


| 4Keep 
machinery and 
earth-sucking 
devices 
` out of God's 
backyard." 


Ted Kurak, Rockville, Md. 


77 — GORBOPHOBIRIN BEDING] 


Your question “Is any place safe from 
mankind?" gets a categorical no from me, 
assuming that man’s basic nature does not 
change any more than it has in the past two 
millenniums [Jan. 15]. As. 19th century 
€rican orator Robert Ingersoll said, “In 
Nature there are neither rewards nor pun- 
Ishments—there are consequences.” On 
Our heads be it. 
| Glyn Davis 
m. Ystrad Mynach, Wales 


соот Lord! If we can't prevent oil and 
or d “interests from invading that “most 
World S land" at the bottom of the 
and can t hope can there be for the parks 
с astlines closer to home? It is up to 
nations to cry “Enough!” 
Scott Schieber 
Sandusky, Ohio 


ЕЕ disservice to endorse the Wel- 
ithe розы соп. To open the door to 
Ploitation Wty of even limited mineral ex- 
‘Meath En In Antarctica would sound the 
Tontinen for this relatively unspoiled 
| € same governments that 


have 2 
Passively allowed the destruction of 


the environment everywhere else would 
regulate and control mineral exploitation 
in Antarctica. The proposal by Green- 
peace International to protect and pre- 
serve Antarctica as a world park is the idea 
that should be backed by all nations. This 
may be our last opportunity to leave to fu- 
ture generations the legacy of this awe- 
some continent, unspoiled. 
Ernest C. Hinrichsen II 
Old Bridge, N.J. 


We would appreciate it if all those in 
favor of developing Antarctica for its min- 
erals and oil would keep machinery and 
earth-sucking devices out of God’s back- 
yard. It ain’t for sale. 

Ted Kurak 
Rockville, Md. 


Have you ever seen a cigarette butt ly- 
ing in an otherwise perfect patch of freshly 
fallen snow as unconsumed tar forms an 
expanding ring of brown gunge? That is 
like what is happening to the pure white 
icescape of Antarctica. The waste may be 
small, but it sticks out like a sore thumb. 

Keith Wheatman 
Erlangen, West Germany 


Women and Combat 


Any woman, whether she holds femi- 
nist or more traditional values, would be 
insulted by the person who stated that the 
actions of female U.S. troops in Panama 
could have been performed by twelve- 
year-olds [Jan. 15]. There is no room for 
patronizing views of today's military units 
of sharp, intelligent professionals. 

(CPO) Jennifer K. Eaves 
U.S. Naval Reserve 
Oakland, Calif. 


There is little question that healthy 
women can physically handle modern com- 
bat situations. As you note, “A greater bar- 
rier to a combat role for women is public 
sensitivity to possible female casualties." 
For the past few years, men have had equal 
rights crammed down our throats. 
Shouldn't we discard the notion that the 
male is more expendable than the female? 

Kirby Palmer 
Belleville, Ill. 


Back in 1965, those of us who were 
fighter pilots flying high-speed tactical re- 
connaissance missions over North Viet 
‘Nam were unanimous in stating, macho- 
style, *No way do I want a gal on my wing 
in combat." However, upon reflection, I 
remember a few male colleagues who were 
"weak sisters" on combat missions. They 
were more bother than they were worth. 
And I have changed my opinion. The crite- 
rion for a combat pilot should be “Can he 
or she do the job?” Period. 


Tony Weissgarber 
Lieutenant Colonel, U.S.A.F. (ret.) 


Movies About India | | 
I support the Indian government's de- 


cision to withdraw permission for filming 
City of Joy, based on Dominique Lapierre's 
book about the poor in Calcutta [Jan. 15]. 
Movies about India generally fall into 
three categories: endless harping on pover- 
ty, sentimental British raj stories, or rub- 
bish like Indiana Jones and the Temple of 
Doom. Calcutta has positive aspects that 
never get the credit they deserve. If the 
British and French want to make a film on 
the impoverished, I suggest they look 
around London or Paris, where equally 
suitable locations exist. 
Sundar Srinivasan 
Amsterdam 


Charges Against Cory 


The allegations of incompetence and 
graft in Corazon Aquino's Philippine gov- 
ernment deeply saddened me [Jan. 15]. As 
a Filipino expatriate, I long to see my na- 
tive country prosper like many of its Asian 
neighbors. It is agonizing to think of its be- 
ing associated with an image of rotten poli- 
ticians and a hopeless society. 

Aurelio Mejia 
Mississauga, Ont. 


CET ee Cp 
And Then | 
There's Roumania 


Anumber of readers have asked why 
TIME spells Rumania with a U instead of 
an О, as many other publications do. The 
answeris that, since 1923, TIME has 
used the spelling it thought most closely 
reflected the way the country's name is 
pronounced in Rumanian. It's not an easy 
call because the pronunciation is in fact 
somewhere between U and О in English. 
Many readers have urged TIME to 

Switch to the О spelling. As the Rev. 
George C. Muresan of East Chicago, Ind., 
writes, “We are Romanians. The country. 
was bornas an outpost of Roman 
soldiers, and our language is of Roman 
origin." TIME is open-minded about 

its style and will review it in the 

weeks ahead. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
should be addressed to the nearest office: 
HONG KONG 


TIME Magazine Letters, Р.0. Box 884, GPO, Hong Kong 
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|| After 27 years, а rebel wins 
| fhe war of the too tall house 


Ё ROBERT KROON 

| he village of St. Sulpice (pop. 2,696) 
T on the shore of Lake Geneva is a tran- 
quil abode for well-off citizens and retirees 
‘from nearby Lausanne. “This has always 
been a quiet place,” says Claude Moulin, 
owner of the tonier-than-thou L'Abordage 
‘restaurant, “апа we want to keep 
it that way." i 

| Only once in recent memory 
has there been trouble in this pre- 
‘serve of Calvinist rectitude. In the 
1 1950s Dutch industrialist Henri- 
A Louis Fentener van Vlissingen ac- 
quired two choice lakeside plots 
in St. Sulpice. He wanted to build 
two villas, one for himself, the 
| other for his son Hein. Although 
61. Sulpicians generally frown on 
foreign intruders, the patrician 
| Fenteners were certified million- 
T aires who, it was assumed, could 
De trusted to conform to local 
mores. Unfortunately, the youn- 
ger Fentener was anything but 
à conformist. 

, Despite a silver-spoon up- 
unging, Hein looked and be- 
aved more like an Amsterdam 


i 


» Hein was sent to the U.S. to 
ly trotters for his father’s stable. 
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with at least ten children"; police had 
trouble containing the crowd of appli- 
cants. Eventually the Vlisco board sent 
Hein off, appointing him sales represen- 
tative in Switzerland. 

Once there, Hein quit Vlisco, set up 
his own management consultancy and be- 
gan to oversee the building of his lake- 


At the villa by the lake: Hein Fentener and fiancée 


^| lost my whole fortune 
in legal fees. My wife 
and children left me." 
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He soon became a TV celebrity and his 
house a tourist attraction that eclipsed St. 
Sulpice's magnificent 12th century church. 
In 1964 the authorities formally declared 
the Fentener villa “illegal” and “uninhab- 
itable" and then tried to have its owner de- 
clared insane. Mustache aquiver, Hein ap- 
peared in a Lausanne magistrate's court 
armed with the signatures of 350 St. Sulpi- 
cians who swore that he was “supernor- 
mal." The case was dismissed amid much 
laughter. Then, on Oct. 9, 1965, the gov- 
ernment ordered Hein expelled as an un- 
desirable alien. Undeterred, Hein contin- 
ued the war from his native Helmond. 
Years came and went. So did lawyers, 59 in 
all, by Hein's count. *I lost my whole for- 


tune in legal fees," says Hein, now 69 and 
suffering from a nervous disorder. 
“My wife and children left me. I 
had to sell my house in Helmond. 
My rich relatives ostracize me. 
I have been on social security for 
years." 

St. Sulpice's mayor was voted 
out of office soon after Hein's ex- 
pulsion. Most of Hein's erstwhile 
enemies have since died, as have 
several lawyers. But one legal 
counsel, Marie-Flore Dessimoz of 
Geneva, kept up the fight, sharing 
Hein's conviction that the rule of 
law would ultimately prevail. On 
Dec. 20, Dessimoz offered her 
client an unbelievable Christmas 
present: the Swiss Supreme 
Court, she informed Hein, had re- 
stored his title and deed to a per- 
fectly legal house, and he was wel- 
come to repossess his property. 
What had happened to the com- 
plaint about the too tall house? 
Perhaps, Hein suggests archly, the 
level of the lake changed during 
those 27 years; or more likely, he 
gibes, the whole argument held 
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‘stead he enlisted in the U.S. 
b became an American citizen and 
ЖЫК for six years. In 1958 he went 
ME the Netherlands to join the family 
(отел Ше Vlisco textile mill. From the 
(ме, t € walked through the factory 
on m | 9th the mill and its site, the town 
“Mond, became targets in Hein’s con- 
Sade against perceived social 
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5 ti justice, 
He fulm; : 4 

Ielatives inated against his boardroom 


Tu 


Is. He | miserly treatment” of work- 

tethers for o basted Helmond’s town fa- 

997... ^T a persistent housing shortage. 
5 B 


an ad in the local paper offering 


[his S 
: Я r 
~ Pacious house rent-free to “a family 


side villa in St. Sulpice. From the 
start, the neighbors took a dim view of 
the hard-drinking, chain-smoking strang- 
er with porkpie hat and Dickensian side- 
burns. By 1962, with the villa nearing 
completion, he was suddenly ordered by 
the municipality to stop construction. His 
house, it seemed, violated the local build- 
ing code by being 19 in. too high above 
the level of thè lake. Such conflicts are 
usually resolved over a glass or two of 
wine at the local inn. But to Hein Fen- 
tener, the order was the opening salvo in 
a war with the Swiss establishment that 
was to last 27 years. 
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no water to begin with. 
In St. Sulpice last week, Hein and his fi- 
ancée Anneke, 35, walked through the villa 
shaking hands with the workers who were 
restoring it. The renovation will cost about 
$50,000, but the half-acre plot alone is 
worth $1 million. Hein says he plans to sell 
his prize “in due course,” though he wants 
to stay on for at least a few weeks. After 
paying off some debts, he and Anne 
should have enough to live on, perhap 
small house in the Netherlands. 
But first, would he throw one last 
in St. Sulpice? *Maybe a small celebra- 
tion," says Hein, with a wan smile. “I am a 
sick man. The house won, but I lost. в 
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The Fires of 
Kashmir 


By EDWARD W. DESMOND 
MUZAFFARABAD 


ike a mad fury, the will to protest — 

at any cost—swept through the 

wintry Kashmir Valley. Thousands 

of Kashmiri Muslims, infuriated by 
police searches and the detention of 400 
people suspected of terrorism, poured into 
the streets of Srinagar last week to defy a 
curfew and press their demand for a break 
with India. “Brave Kashmiris,” came calls 
from loudspeakers in mosque minarets, 
“the time has come to lay down your lives. 
Come out and face the occupation forces as 
true soldiers of Islam.” 

For the next two days, thousands surged 
through the streets and alleys of the state 
capital, chanting “Indian dogs, go home,” 
and similarly incendiary slogans. They 
rained stones on paramilitary policemen 
and soldiers already jittery because of re- 
peated hit-and-run attacks by Kashmiri 
guerrillas. The security forces responded 
with tear gas, then with volleys of deadly ri- 
fle fire. In Gow Kadal, a congested part of 
Srinagar, at least 23 demonstrators died un- 
der police fire; the following day 
ten more were killed in a similar 
shooting incident in Hawal, a mid- 
dle-class neighborhood. 

At Srinagars Sher-I-Kashmir 
Institute of Medical Sciences, an- 
gry crowds mobbed journalists and 
insisted they go inside the hospital 
to see the wounded and dying who 
were waiting for attention in wards 

and hallways. In all, counting doz- 
ens of smaller clashes in Srinagar 
and outlying towns, at least 133 
people were killed last week, all 
but nine of them civilians, and 
hundreds wounded; the fatalities 
nearly doubled the total of those 
killed in the 18-month-old conflict, 
to an estimated 279. Yet as the 


An insurrection by separatist Muslims could 
explode into an Indo-Pakistan conflict 


army moved in with an overwhelming show 
of force, placing the city under curfew and 
decreeing a news blackout, rebellious Kash- 
miris were undaunted. *We are prepared to 
sacrifice our lives," said Rahti, a middle- 
aged woman outside the hospital, *and 
even the lives of our children." 

The goal of the protesters is to bring In- 
dian rule to an end and to hold a plebiscite 
on the future of Jammu and Kashmir, ei- 
ther as an independent state or as part of 
neighboring Pakistan. Though New Delhi 
has faced separatist movements before, 
mainly in Punjab and West Bengal, none 
have had the sense of a runaway popular 
insurrection like the trouble in Kashmir, 
nor have they threatened to draw the at- 
tention of the entire Islamic world. Jammu 
and Kashmir is a predominantly Muslim 
territory —6526 of a-population of 7 mil- 
lion—over which India and Pakistan came 
to blows in 1948 and 1965; Pakistan asserts 
to this day that the state is not part of India 
but still a "disputed territory," pending the 
outcome of a plebiscite on the state's fu- 
ture called for by the United Nations Secu- 


rity Council in 1948-49. India sees Kashmir 


A protester defying a curfew is taken into custody 
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Abuilding goes up in flames in Srinagar Acrow 
as a purely internal problem in whit miri gu 
foreign power has a right to meddle.. that P. 

Thus it came as no surprise whet’ special 
Indo-Pakistan dispute lurched back Afghar 
last week, in the worst crisis betweentk stani с 
countries since a huge Indian militat smuggl 
cise, code-named Operation Brass T Says Т 
nearly sparked a war in 1987. Last \ eign $ 
confrontation peaked when Sahabzat: the hea 
qub Khan, the Pakistani Foreign Mis tion of 
met in New Delhi with I.K. Gujral, ls! We hay 
an counterpart, to discuss, among 0 It Beli. 
sues, Indian allegations of Pakistanin“ dians a 
ment in the Kashmir upheaval. Alb; The 
Pakistani officials said the meetin |! Sees 


well and denied that Khan had таб leged " 
d Тм Prime 


es Stan’s | 


Said Gujral: “The message talked in“ mirs | 
of perilous consequences, talked 
dark clouds, talked 


interventions.” ай One of 

New Delhi’s interp an org: 
the talks underscore yi the san 
government's concern ^ tom s 
it sees as a Pakistani I {7 3 зууш 
rising. India specific? ү, aad К 
that Pakistan is SUPP’ | “бес | 
and training to Iê 
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bes hands o 


Kashmir, a nominally ıi рап 
dent slice of Kashmir b qe tani; 
ally under Pakistani CO” cj p 
stan denies the charg^ gî GR 
has yet to produce coo = 


dence. Weapons take 
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1 Whit: miri guerrillas are generally inferior to arms 
idle.. that Pakistanis can easily buy in bazaars 
> whet specializing in surplus equipment from the 
Jack tt Afghan war. Kashmiri militants, say Paki- 
eent stani diplomats, might do the same and 
Шау: smuggle the weapons across the border. 
rass T Says Tanvir Ahmad Khan, Pakistan's For- 
Last ¥ eign Secretary: “India is trying to obscure 
abza the heart of the problem, the massive rejec- 
n Mi tion of Indian rule by Kashmiri Muslims. 
al, his! We have not called on the Kashmiris to do 
ng ol It. Believe me, we are as surprised as the In- 
апілї dians are,” 
|. АЛК A The charge of intervention, as New Del- 
eting hi sees it, goes beyond the question of al- 
malt [eed military support. The government of 
| INE Prime Minister V.P. Singh claims Paki- 
pmes San's long-standing position—that Kash- 
еділ Mirs status is “in dispute"—in itself 
| Mounts to “unwarranted and unaccept- 
tem “le intervention.” So, according 
лү O New Delhi, does the longtime 
wonti Presence on Pakistani soil of mili- 
ot ue! nt Kashmiri leaders, such as 
se 0 рша Khan, chairman of the 
2. Suami Liberation Front, 
€ largest of the anti-Indi- 
с сак Шоп: India puts into 
fto category the challenges 
ardar Muhammed Abdul 
E n the President of 
Rect E and others to the 
€y will raise thou- 


nagar A crowd is dispersed by paramilitary police. “The time has come to lay down your lives," mosque loudspeakers cried 


public pressure, abandoned her silence on 
the Kashmir issue by expressing support for 
the militants and calling for a joint session 
of parliament to discuss the problem. In- 
dia’s action in Kashmir, she said, “has 
caused resentment in the Umma [the Islam- 
іс world],” an indication that Pakistan 
might try to rally Islamic opinion against In- 
dia. Already Iran, Bangladesh and the Af- 
ghan mujahedin have spoken out against 
New Delhi’s moves in Kashmir; last week 
Iran called off a planned visit by Gujral to 
Tehran on the grounds that it might pro- 
voke demonstrations. Gujral then met with 
Arab ambassadors in New Delhi to empha- 
size that Kashmiri Muslims did not face re- 
ligious oppression, and that this was not the 
issue in the uprising. 

The Singh government’s position on 
Kashmir has solid backing among the popu- 


INDIAN DOGS OUT OF KASHMIR, Says a Pakistani graffito 
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lace outside the province, which has no ques- 
H soy B B арту | 
tion about Kashmir's place in India or India’s | 


place in Kashmir. The press enthusiastically 


acceptsthe government'sclaimthatthetrou- | 


ble is largely inspired by Pakistan; Kashmiri 
militants are routinely described in its pages 
as “Pak-trained and Pak-armed terrorists.” 
The right-wing Bharatiya Janata Party 
(B.J.P.), one of the government's two main 
supporters in parliament, applauds Singh’s 
tough actions and calls the Kashmir uprising 
an effort to “Islamize the entire valley at gun- 
point.” Singh’s other partners, the Commu- 
nists, are also solidly behind him. Says Pra- 
kash Karat, an official of the Communist 
Party of India (Marxist) (C.P.M.): “There is a 
national consensus. In case war becomes in- 
evitable, the government will have the nation 
behind it.” For his part, opposition leader 
Rajiv Gandhiurged the Singh government to 
„ repulse attempts by Pakistan toin- 
$ terfere in our internal affairs." 

3 The danger is that jingoism will 
obscure Kashmiri grievances stem- 
ming from more than 40 years of 
political betrayal and disappoint- 
ment at the hands of New Delhi. 
State elections have rarely been 
clean; the balloting in 1987 was so 
blatantly rigged that it became a 
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rallying point for the rebels’ cause. 
Says Saif-Ud-Din-Soz, a member 
of parliament from the National 
Conference, a pro-Indian Kashmiri 
party: “There is Pakistani interfer- 
ence, but it has also become a peo- 
ple’s movement in Kashmir.” 
Though Singh is not about to 
grant a plebiscite, he admits that 
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Kashmiris have many just complaints. His 


| problem is to find a political opening. Two | d tit 

i weeks ago, the Prime Minister appointed a A М atter 0 en ] y سے‎ 
new governor, Jagmohan, who had served | S 
i d earned respect for ааба ! 
аара In an dip to Amanullah Khan, 55, is chairman of the Jammu m ко Ont, One o m 

| build goodwill, Jagmohan (who uses only largest and oldest of the militant ло» Ч of the LL Е, "su 10 | А 
опе name) ordered food distributed dur- Though based in Pakistan and not directly in co. ee с үн ants in үң, | 
ing times of curfew, promised to create an Kashmir, he is a strong іпјшепсе on O W Desmond S ed Islan, | TI 
new jobs and offered about $3,000 in com- abad with Тіме'ѕ New Delhi bureau chief Edw А . Excerpts fo | 1 

| pensation to each family of the three peo- the interview: | Ro j 


Шей! il. he situati AE | 
ple killed in the turmoil But the situation Кин аа тилер: We want the divided state of ха орр 


| may already be too inflamed to be calmed On the J.K.L.F. ‹ i 
| by dh RES In any case, New Delhi and Kashmir to be reunified and made an mg cm пеш country, w.| 

| hardly has much of a political base їп Kash- have to fight a political struggle, an armed strugg Й ап > ip omatic strupal | 
d mir. When Farooq Abdullah, the widely Public opinion is the thing that will compel India to leave Kashmir. | са 


disliked chief minister and the National Р ; | = 
Conference Party's leader, resigned two On independence vs. accession to Pakistan. I find danger to my Islamic identi. posit 


weeks ago, his moderate party was in ty from India, and I find danger to my Kashmiri identity from Pakistan. So the. 0 
Н shambles. Said the c.p.M.’s Karat: “This is alternative is independence. | E 


if it is still confined to the Islamic right and 
to resident Kashmiris. Says Maulana Sa- 
miul Haq; a Jamia Ulema-i-Islam Senator: 
*We should display the same spirit, coop- 
eration and organized pressure for the 
cause in Kashmir that our nation displayed 
against the invasion of Afghanistan." 

In Muzaffarabad, Azad Kashmir's 
mountain capital, people are feverishly 
supportive of their rebel cousins, talking 
eagerly of young men who have sneaked 
across the mostly mountainous, 755-mile 
cease-fire line dotted with hundreds of for- 
tified Pakistani and Indian army posts. 
Many more claim they will cross if Pakistan 
gives them permission to do so—some- 
thing Azad Kashmiris are demanding in 


a political problem in Kashmir that can be Hi Г : Kims 
solved only by political means. But what On the importance of Islam as opposed to Kashmiri nationalism. Previous EST 
you have now is New Delhi ruling through pe ESI 9 doubt Islam, by the N 
the army. This is bound to aggravate the |. Ё with every day passing, Kash. CAO 
ERR ; miri nationalism | is getting| ic Jus 
So is the rising fervor in Pakistan, even а stronger. | tentat 
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On his contacts with the a 
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On Pakistan's role. І cate | gener 
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E demonstrations in the capital and at bor- ` Khan: “the alternative is independence" tion. We are not fully sati Peace 
H der posts like Chakothi, where Indian and T i has! the р; 
+ рае ШЫГ * Я : fied with what Pakistan р 
h Em REN nee of er See been doing. Pakistan has been repeating time and again that [it will follow] Fp 
B couple of hundred yards of no-man s-land. Simla agreement. The Simla agreement provides that officials of India and p umm 
f Local people pledge that they will make a kistan will sit down together and find a solution to the Kashmir issue. They 4| 
| Berlin Wall” out of the cease-fire line, if [both] treating us as though we are dumb, driven cattle Why should someon | 
' | given the chance by the Pakistani army. Pa- in New Delhi or Islamabad decide our future? A | 
| kistani officers are worried that the line à 
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| And Then 


There Was One 


| Roh draws two-thirds of his 
| opposition into a new coalition 


ver since he was elected President in 
1987 with only 36.6% of the vote, Roh 

Tae Woo has been frustrated by three op- 
osition leaders whose 166 supporters 


dominated the 299-seat National Assem- 
| bly. Last week Roh stunned the country by 


announcing that two of the “three 
Kims"—Kim Young Sam of the Reunifica- 
tion Democratic Party and Kim Jong Pil of 
the New Democratic Republican Party— 
were joining him and his ruling Democrat- 
ic Justice Party in forming a new coalition, 


| tentatively called the Democratic Liberal 


Party. “We have decided to put an end to 
partisan politics characterized by rifts and 
confrontation," Roh and his new allies said 
in a statement. “The times call for new 
thinking . . . if we are to put national devel- 
opment on a higher level." 

Kim Dae Jung, the lone remaining op- 
position leader, denounced the merger as 
"a political coup d'etat" and demanded a 
general election to test voter support. “The 
four-party structure was the choice of the 
electorate at the last general elections," he 
declared, *and now it has been changed 
without a bit of consultation with the peo- 
ple. The merger should be made void." 
Kim Dae Jung had reason to be nervous: 
with 71 seats in the legislature, his Party for 
Peace and Democracy had been critical to 


5 ће passage of legislation; following the 


cw 


merger, it will have fewer than one-third 
the votes of the new coalition. 

Some members of the в.р.р. and the 
N.D.R.P. were disenchanted by the switch. 
Kim Dae Jung urged them to join his party, 
but a few were making plans to form a new 
Opposition group. That could prove diffi- 
cult, however, given the fact that the new 
coalition’s leaders described their follow- 
ers as "moderate, middle-of-the-road 
democrats"—a definition that would fit 
the majority of the electorate. 

Long-time government opponents 
were especially shocked by Kim Young 
Sam's decision to abandon the opposition 
after 35 years on the front lines. One of his 
party's legislators, Noh Moo Hyun, called 
him “a traitor blinded by lust for power.” 
Apparently Kim Young Sam, who had al- 
ways been overshadowed within the oppo- 
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em the next day they hijacked 202 
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from their depots and drove 
€m into the center of the city, 
Nee many of the main streets. 
Opting an oddly unbudging strate- 
у A Meir own, the authorities re- 
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e © trams marooned in the 
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ene €ver since. For a while, the 
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an airline pilots’ strike, but nothing in that transporta- 
snafu quite matches the goings-on in Melbourne these 
On Jan. 1 tram drivers for the city's 105-year-old trol- 


has been plagued by 
locked the doors. 


The new triumvirate: Roh, Kim Jong Pil and Kim Young Sam 


Unyielding in Melbourne 
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sition by Kim Dae Jung, 
decided that his only 
chance for national 
| leadership would be to 

join the ruling party and 
hope to succeed Roh. 
Kim Young Sam denied 
any such motivation. 
| Said he: “I have long 
been fighting for politi- 
cal power, but this time 
it’s not for my personal 
ambition. Far beyond 
that. We all must turn 
our attention to the 
outside world in the 
best interest of our na- 
tion and stability for the 
people." Radical stu- 
dents, unimpressed, 
launched fire-bomb at- 
tacks on the party head- 
quarters of both Kim's 
R.D.P. and Roh's D.J.P. 

Probably the biggest surprise of the 
week was that Roh, a former general who 
was thrust into prominence less than 
three years ago by the retirement of his 
disgraced predecessor, Chun Doo Hwan, 
hasshown himself to be a more adroit pol- 
itician than anyone had anticipated. With 
three years left in his term, Roh is expect- 
ed to push for a constitutional amend- 
ment to introduce a parliamentary system 
like that of Japan to replace South Ko- 
rea's presidential form of government. 
Many suspect that he has larger ambi- 
tions: to build his new Democratic Liberal 
Party into a conservative coalition that, 
like Japan's Liberal Democratic Party, 
will dominate the political scene for a long 
time to come. — By David S. Jackson. 
Reported by K.C. Hwang/Seoul 
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night as refuges for derelicts. Eventually the authorities 


The standoff was precipitated by the Metropolitan Tran- 
sit Authority’s decision to cut its $82 million losses by laying 


off most of the system's 1,100 tram 
conductors; the M.T.A. thought that 
by making transit tickets available 
through newsagents and other retail 
stores, it could save $18.5 million a 
year. “It’s a progressive and econom- 
ical move," declared Jim Kennan, 
the transport minister for the state 
of Victoria. But for the moment not. 
much is moving at all. Store owners: 
are furious: with potential customers 
stranded in the suburbs, merchants — — 
claim the strike is costing them $8 — 
million a week. a 
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Osaka attempts to change a backwater image for 21st century form 


By EDWARD W. GOMEZ 


ntil the beginning of the 17th century, 
U the southern port of Osaka was the 
heart of Japanese cultural, commer- 
cial and political life. Then Jeyasu Tokugawa 
consolidated his power as shogun over a uni- 
fied Japan and established his capital at Edo, 
which later came to be called Tokyo. Ever 
since, Osaka (pop. 2.6 million) has lived in 
the shadow of its rival to the „ 
north. 

Now hardworking Osa- 
kansareonceagaintryingto f 
shift the country's economic f 
center of gravity, cementing 
their economic standing 
with a construction boom 
of monumental proportions. 
To modernize the infra- 
structure of the surrounding 
Kansai region, ambitious 
developers have launched 

some $151 billion worth of. 
projects to provide up-to- 
date transport and commu- 
nications facilities, roads 
and office complexes by the 


to turn the region of 20 


million, with Osaka at its hub, into an attrac- 
tive alternative to congested Tokyo. Plan- 
ners are even hoping to displace Hong Kong 
asa leading Asian financial and trading cen- 
ter after the British colony reverts to Chinese 
ownership in 1997. 

Already more than half of 560 projects 
either are under way or have won financ- 
ing. The centerpiece of Osaka’s boom- 
town vision is Kansai International Air- 


What the $7 billion airfield will look like in 1993 
High hopes for the centerpiece of a regional building boom, 
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area is the focus for 

i аз grander schemes. 
E те Jaimed land about 5.6 miles 
: | Оп ie city center, construction is 

| бош: d to begin in December on 
nd Pacific Trade Center. 
will coincide with that of 
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pected to serve 600 to 800 
and display more than 1 
|| pillion products, from clothes and 
‘ewelry to furniture and consumer 
| electronics, with as much as 60% 
consisting of imports from other 
Asian countries. Annual sales are 
| projected at $2 billion. About 20 
| miles away, Kansai Science City, a 
$27.5. billion research center that 


Osaka's playground: the Dotonbori entertainment district 


of Kobe. Asan important tourist cen- 
ter, Kansai attracts more than 100 


million visitors a year. Yet mainly be- 
cause of Tokyo's overwhelming politi- 
cal and financial weight, Osaka has 
never quite shed its reputation as a 
second city—but some of its citizens 
actually cultivate that perception. 
Unabashedly intent on making 
money, some Osakans accept the 
"unsophisticated" label that makes 
them the target of countless jokes in 
Japan. While Tokyoites greet one 
another with variants on the impec- 
cable bow, down-to-earth Osakans 
commonly offer a hearty “Mokatte 
makka?” (Are you making a prof- 
it?). Osakans are also known for 
their frugality. Says real estate and 
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| will rival Tsukuba Science City, east 
lof Tokyo, is under development. Lo- 
cated in the hills where the borders of Osa- 
ka, Nara and Kyoto prefectures meet, the 
new town will house 380,000 people, in- 
cluding students, researchers and their 
‘families. The center, supported by public 
and private sources, will focus on artificial 
intelligence, telecommunications, biotech- 
nology and new uses for ceramics. 

Osaka also aims to promote itself as an 
international metropolis. For six months 
starting April 1, the city will be host to the 

$2.75 billion International Garden and 
Greenery Exposition. The fair will feature 
32 publicly and privately sponsored pavil- 
ions and exhibitors from 67 countries un- 
der the theme “The coexistence of nature 
and human beings.” Just as Osaka’s Expo 
— (70 showcased a modern technological cen- 
ter 20 years ago, organizers hope the giant 
garden party will carry the city beyond its 
uilt in! currently smoggy image. Says fair spokes- 
2 acre’ man Kiyoharu Kurosawa: *We're expect- 
‚айу ¥ ng 20 million people to visit the Expo— 
tion ¥ and have a better view of Osaka.” 
ouldé! While pumping up economic muscle, 
tional’ the boosters dream of increasing Kansai’s 
yn pas Political influence. In the longer term, the 
mpe WO are intertwined. Tokyo’s economic 
yes Te SUCcess is clearly linked to its role as the 
| шї СОГе of a powerful bureaucracy: all the cen- 
пелі га Bovernment's main agencies have 
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A city where “Are you making a profit?" means “Hello.” 


on such change to come soon, it is banking 
its future on a combination of natural ad- 
vantages and economic expertise. With a 
mild climate, a large and easily accessible 
harbor and a strategic location on the main 
island of Honshu, Osaka was once known 
as "Japan's kitchen," the main distribution 
point for rice and other agricultural com- 
modities. Since the late 19th century, the 
Kansai region has also grown into a major 
manufacturing center for textiles, pharma- 
ceuticals and electronics that produces 
17% of Japan's $2.86 trillion gross national 
product. Some of the country's biggest 
firms— Kanebo and Teijin in textiles, Ta- 
keda in chemicals, and electronics makers 
Matsushita, Sharp and Sanyo— have head- 
quarters in or near Osaka, and around 300 
foreign firms, including Procter & Gamble 
and Bayer, have branch offices there. 
Among the region's attractions are the 
tradition-rich cities of Nara and Kyoto, both 
former capitals, and the cosmopolitan port 
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hotel mogul Haruhiko Yoshimoto, 
66, president of the Osaka Marubiro 
Co.: “Tokyoites compete to pick up the tab 
at a restaurant—but Osakans try to sit far- 
thest from the bill.” Still, enough Osakans 
pick up the tab to keep the music blaring 
and the lights glaring in the neon-drenched 
Dotonbori entertainment district, a carni- 
val of restaurants, massage parlors, Shinto 
shrines and Karaoke sing-along bars. 

Despite the heft of some of its corporate 
citizens, Osaka is also a city where many en- 
trepreneurs still believe that small can be 
beautiful. Says Osaka-born novelist and tele- 
vision star Giichi Fujimoto, 57: *Here every- 
body wants to be king, the head of a small 
firm rather than a member of a giant corpo- 
ration. Osakans are independent; they be- 
lieve in their own values and don't obey or- 
ders from the government easily." 

They can be shrewd too. Behind the 
Kansai region's boosterism is the pragmat- 
ic calculation that skyrocketing Tokyo 
prices will drive business to the south. 
Land prices around Osaka are one-half to 
one-third less than in the Tokyo metro- 
politan area. Says Kenichi Saito, deputy 
manager of the Osaka office of the 
McKinsey & Co. consulting firm: “This 
city is at the geographical center of Japan. 
Operating costs here are half those in 
Tokyo." Living space is also relatively 
more affordable. For example, the aver- 
age price of a three-room condominium 
with a small kitchen is $422,225 in Tokyo, 
$290,200 in Osaka. 

So why spoil a good thing with 
growth? In a relentlessly competitive envi- 
ronment, many Osakans feel strongly that 
the alternative is even lowlier status in re- 
lation to the capital. Hence the determi- 
nation to become what Mayor Masaya Ni- 
shio calls “a financial and market center 
for Asia and the Pacific.” As one sign of 
their drive to change the image, the city 
fathers recently dissuaded Tokyo filmmak- 


ers from shooting the climactic scene of à | — 


new Godzilla movie in Osaka Bay. The | - 
story originally called for the great mon- 
ster to confront his human adversary on 
the construction site of the shining new 
airport. ^ — Reported by Seiichi Kanise/Osaka 
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Opposing forces: in Johannesburg, those who want to end 
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7 Mandela. The name rever- 
berates like a mantra 
through South Africa these 

- days, half in excitement, half 

in anxiety. Mandela will 

soon be free. Mandela will 

solve the problem. If Man- 
delacan'tdoit,whocan? ` 

South Africa is at a crossroads. For the 
first time since the National Party came to 
power in 1948 and began introducing the 
laws of apartheid, or separateness, there 


° 


exists a widespread acceptance of the need 
| to change. With the exception of a diehard 
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minority, most of South Africa’s 5 million 
whites have gradually resigned themselyes 
to the fact that they cannot continue forev- 
er to dominate 26 million blacks political- 
ly, economically and socially. Blacks, who 
have fought so ineffectually for almost 80 
years, have come to feel that their long 
struggle has not been in vain. In the cli- 
mate of flexibility fostered by the reform- 
minded government of State President 
FW. de Klerk, the vast majority of South 
Africans expect a new kind of country to 
emerge. But the races are still far, far apart 
on what kind of country that will be. 

In one of those astonishing ironies of 
history, many haye invested their hopes in 
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Nelson Mandela may soon be free, but is South Africa ready —or able— wiw 
to take the road to a nonracial democratic society? 
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ү, 
Nelson Mandela, the aged black Г ac 
tionary now endowed with almost i 
stature. Imprisoned for life for fof Wi 
unseen and largely unheard from ect? ре 
than 27 years, he is somehow ©? di 
lead South Africa to salvation- any р! 
man perform that miracle? 15500 m 
really ready to be led out of the vide fu 
of apartheid into the promised s otf 
of what? The black dream of MT 
democratic society—in shorty ahi) 
Or something less, a revision of! T wed 
tem in which white power WO" gdi 
transferred but only shared, in sl 
serving white rights and privilee* jj 


it is at the end of a dirt lane on 
Verster Prison 


a remains confined. There, in a 
fortable three-bedroom former 
con 's house overlooking the vineyards 
ward $ anschhoek Valley, Mandela rises 
of the ach morning to begin another day of 
О ents: The government suggests 
арр his freedom is imminent, but even 
| De still behind a prison fence, Mandela 
| Ооу playing his self-appointed role as 
“facili Ts 
E enoe of that word seems to indi- 
| cate that he has accepted the job 
II of wresting tangible results from 
l| this moment of opportunity. For 
7 three years Mandela has held pe- 
BEI riodic meetings with a team of 
[| government officials, and since 
November he has had sessions 
with Cabinet ministers as well as 
almost daily talks with anti- 
apartheid leaders to try to find a 
common meeting ground. The 
|71-year-old prisoner, still tall 
land distinguished looking, his 
|smooth face barely lined, his 
|| black hair just flecked with gray, 
[|| greets each visitor with a smiling 
[| embrace. 
| Mandela’s unconditional re- 
[lease is widely regarded as the 
(key to implementing the govern- 
| ment's promises of reform. It is 
believed that if anyone can 
E bridge the vast divides between 
| Whites and blacks, and among 
__— the blacks themselves, Mandela 
can. The white government looks 
on him as a born-again moder- 
ate, a "man you can negotiate 
with," as De Klerk himself decid- 
ed. For blacks, Mandela may be 
the one who, as the personifica- 
Поп of their long suffering, can 
help them transcend the dis- 
agreements over strategy and al- 
legiance that have splintered 
their strength, and bargain on 
_— €qual terms with the whites. 
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different from the strict apartheid society 
he vowed to overthrow. Starting with then 
Prime Minister P.W. Botha's warning in 
1979 that whites must “adapt or die,” the 
idea of changing national institutions and 
the realization that power should be 
shared with the black majority have moved 
into the mainstream. That change of atti- 
tude has been given real impetus in the 
five months since De Klerk was elected to 
succeed Botha. With a speed that sur- 
prised almost everyone, the new and little- 
known President made a series of concilia- 
tory moves, unofficially lifting a 30-year 
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restriction on mass protests, releasing sev- 
eral prominent political prisoners and giv- 
ing restricted antiapartheid groups some 
leeway to operate. 

But De Klerk's most important step 
was to begin a personal dialogue with 
Mandela, a revered leader of the African 
National Congress. The government want- 
ed to speed up the “talks about talks,” de- 
signed to get formal negotiations under 
way. On Dec. 13, at the presidential resi- 
dence in Cape Town known as Tuynhuys, 
the two men held the first of a planned 
series of meetings on ways to convene an 
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Africa's land to whites, who today consti- 
tute 14% of the population. 

Yet the issue is no longer really apart- 
heid; it is political power. Foreign Minister 
Roelof (“Pik”) Botha explains that the 
government began to shift away from 
apartheid when the National Party real- 
ized that it was impossible to stem the tide 
of blacks moving to urban areas in search 
of employment. “As the economic realities 
overwhelmed the dream,” he says, “зо did 
we come to realize that there were conse- 
quences of these policies that were indeed 
oppressive and humiliating.” Bowing to 
those realities, P.W. Botha scrapped ‘the 
hated pass laws in 1986. 

In another attempt to soften the face of 
apartheid, he had set up the tricameral 
Parliament in 1984. It established a strictly 


limited form of power sharing that for the 


first time included coloreds, or people of 
mixed race, and Indians, but not blacks. 
Whatever the failures of that system, Pik 
Botha insists, it at least helped condition 
the minds of whites “to see a man of color 
acting like a gentleman just like everybody 
else.” By the time De Klerk ordered the 
removal of the remaining WHITES ONLY 
signs on South Africa’s beaches just before 
the Christmas holidays, whites complained 
about “crude” black sunbathers but ac- 
cepted the inevitable. As Christiaan Kir- 
stein, 51, a corn farmer from the Orange 


Free State, said, “You can’t keep the 
blacks down; you can’t stop development.” 

However, the whites’ commitment to 
reform stops short of entrusting their own 
destiny to any other than white hands. If 
apartheid as a method has failed to protect 
their rights and privileges, whites will find 
another, more palatable way to retain 
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tog. from the University of the Witwatersrand, 
| he joined the A.N.C. With classmate Oliver 
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Et tice in South Africa in 1952. Defiantly 
So working from a whites-only downtown 
dou) neighborhood, they specialized in repre- 
Sil senting blacks who failed to carry the 
C. leat passes that were required of blacks in 
ande | white neighborhoods. 
Ice | Mandela and Tambo helped form the 
| Youth League in 1944, and three years lat- 
Mani | er drew up a program of action 
Meet; | calling for strikes, boycotts | 
“Het | and acts of civil disobedience. 
nolw | In 1955 they supported the | 
sas | Freedom Charter, an econom- 
lar. “0! | ic credo many considered to 
LC. | be socialist. But Mandela 
iscusi | abandoned peaceful methods 
after the Sharpeville Massacre 
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X hadi 69 black protesters. When 
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white | attempting to overthrow the 
government along with seven 
others in the Rivonia trial. His 
sentence: life in prison. 
ment | In his years away, apart- 
wa | heid has acquired а more pre- 
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| restrictions of petty apartheid 
have largely faded away. A siz- 
able black middle class has sprung up, 
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fi E UN most white neighborhoods or 
| Overmme 15 their children to whites-only 
[019134 2 schools; land acts dating back 
| nd 1936 still reserve 87% of South 
e { 
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nation must end, but we are not prepared 
to exchange it for black domination." 

In practical terms, that means some- 
thing far less than the black demand for a 
nonracial democratic system based on one 
man, one vote, which would transfer pow- 
er from whites to blacks. The National 
Party is willing to accept only a partial 
sharing of power on the basis of what it 
calls group rights, under which each racial 
group would decide its own affairs on the 
basis of self-administration. 

What the carefully coded words mean, 
in effect, is a system of separate but equal 
parliaments, neighborhoods and schools, a 
form of private rather than government 
segregation. At the local level, the group- 
rights concept would permit whites to live 


: P : کے‎ 
r hopes in Mandela 
much as they do now. At the national level, 
it would require a cumbersome system of 
multiple lawmaking bodies ruling on nar- 
row issues, with some sort of mechanism to 
settle issues of common interest that 
would allow the minority white community 
to retain a disproportionate share of pow- 
er. Whites may be willing to go further 
than before toward accommodating black 
demands, but not all the way to a fully inte- 
grated society. 

Despite the white limits to reform, De 
Klerk has managed to create a climate of 
optimism and opportunity with his lan- 
guage of conciliation, moderation and 
flexibility. His constant emphasis on nego- 
tiations and on finding a peaceabl 


tion of racial differences has won domestic 
support and international approval. Tt has 
also confronted black organizations with a 


host of thorny questions about how to 
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them. De Klerk has put the position 
Squarely a number of times: “White domi- 
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adapt their strategies and whether to trust 
their old enemies. Much of the antiapart- 
heid movement has been caught off bal- 
ance and disorganized. Under the emer- 
gency, government policy effectively 
shackled them: 30 organizations were 
banned, hundreds of leaders were jailed or 
severely restricted from engaging in politi- 
cal activism, protests and demonstrations 
were forbidden, and the police presence in 
the townships squelched most rioting. The 
violent liberation movement guided by the 
A.N.C.-in-exile was virtually moribund. 
More troubling, the prospect of negoti- 
ations has brought to the surface intense 
differences within the black community 
over how—or even whether—to proceed. 


The A.n.c. despises Buthele 
puppet, and 
two organiza 
has left more than 1 
at odds with the nonracial A.N. 


much / 
whose slogan is Africa 


Despite their overwhelming superiority of 


KLERK- THE ARGUS 


numbers, South African blacks pay alle- 
giance to half a dozen movements with di- 
vergent goals and ideologies. All will settle 
for no less than black majority rule, but 
each has a different notion of how to ob- 
tain it. The A.N.C. commands the largest 
following, especially among the politically 
active young, urban, working and middle 
class. Yet many are uncertain about sub- 
scribing to the old socialist rhetoric that 
still colors A.N.C. pronouncements. Many 
more are doubtful about continuing the 
“armed struggle,” which the A.N.C. has yet 
to disavow. Nevertheless, the A.N.C. has 
long demanded the sole right to represent 
the country's disenfranchised. 

That right is challenged by 1.5 million 
Zulus, who pledge their loyalty to Chief 
Mangosuthu Buthelezi. He claims an 
equal right to participate in any negotia- 
tions, and has kept close ties to Mandela 
personally. But Buthelezi's Inkatha move- 
ment is suspect to many blacks for its his- 


zi as a white 
violent rivalry between the 
tions over the past two years 
.200 blacks dead. Also 
c. is the 
smaller Pan Africanist Congress, 
for the Africans. 
But its main disagreement is over tactics: 
the P.A.C. does not believe blacks can get a 
fair deal in negotiations when all the 
weight is with the whites. The P.A.C. Te- 
fuses to countenance talks and wants to 
keep up the struggle until the whites 
surrender. 

While the P.A.C. has limited grass-roots 
support, its vow to fight to the end is en- 
dorsed by radical elements in the A.N.C. 
Mandela's biggest challenge may come 


Still standard treatment: water cannon and barbed wire are used to quell demonstrators in Cape Town | 


from within the A.N.C., where some in the 
new generation of leaders resent his auto- 
matic resumption of leadership and con- 
sider him too willing to compromise. One 
of the most powerful of the younger fig- 
ures, Cyril Ramaphosa, the 37-year-old 
general secretary of the National Union of 
Mineworkers, declared that Mandela's 
status “was no different from the status of 
any other member." Others were angered 
by Mandela's presumption in initiating a 
personal dialogue with De Klerk. Mande- 
la's first and quite daunting task will be to 
end this black disunity. 

The white community is also divided 
Polls indicate that De Klerk is slightly 
ahead of the white population at large in 
pushing for reform. Fully 31% of whites 


voted for the breakaway Conservative Par- 
ty, the bastion of the verkramptes, or ultra- 
conservatives. They object to any form of 
power sharing and resist not just negotia- 
tions but all attempts to pare the laws of 
segregation. At worst, they talk of seces- 


sion and partition, retreating to pois 

but still pure Afrikaner land wher Sma stitu 

would dominate. While the conser” М des 
at, 


probably cannot block De Klerk р 
suing reform, their reactiona Omp, 
act as a heavy drag on attempts ac cti 
mise. The challenge for De КЕШ 
build enough white support for ea! 
as he inches ahead. ас 
For now, the first one is to сопуе 
indaba. According to Gerrit Viljoe 
as Minister for Constitutional p 
ment is the government’s chief negotin. 
De Klerk’s sole precondition for M 
participation is a "peaceful commits 
to a negotiated resolution.” That iş к 
thing the A.N.C. has yet to address dsl 
tively. Two weeks ago, the A.N.c. nali, 
EE ER executive in Lusaka adopte, 
| platform, based on a ten- | 
plan sent by Mandela thro, | 
intermediaries, affirming { | 
group's commitment to ne 
tiations and offering a trug 
De Klerk meets its conditi; 
for talks. 
If the great indaba fini 
does begin, it could found], 
all too quickly because i| 
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fundamental aims of the ti! 4 
main parties are so Ѓага th 
Stripped to their most bi с 
positions, the A.N.C. sal) Ja 
will settle for no lest! р 
one man, one vote, black], 
jority rule, while the gow} st 
ment demands that ane} с 
share of power for whit} $ 
written into the constitu), sa 
But the a.n.c. flatly E. at 
any political system based) at 
{ racial groups. According}; se 
ЖӘ Mandela’s lawyers, he!) th 
told the government К} о 
mains committed “to a Si со 
nonracial democratic South Africa V] һе 
single Parliament on а comti 
franchise.” Jj ch 
Both sides are going out of nett SE 
to sound flexible, but how much 9% € 
there on either part? Viljoen S5 | 0 
government is prepared to n Se 
erything, including its propos! | ch 
“group rights,” but few believe ше y 
would give up that demand. AX и B 
ers have acknowledged a пеес тти is 
how provide protections for mire то 
But, says Thabo Mbeki, the grou a ; 
eign minister, *we will argue thal FE id 
rights are the same as aparthe! «^ га 
Perhaps the only realistic Uy Igy 
this time is a transitional 026. 
one deeply involved Western E КІ 
calls а “zebra-striped governme pat tec 
he: “Power sharing with a real S E eu 
the blacks is definitely on of an 
next phase. A surrender of Mr 
IS not." But, he adds, once that y 
dle is surmounted, South АЙ 


the final jump. “The next con- 
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matic, not a mere symbolic leader but 
someone who is in touch with events." 
Few others possess the pragmatism that 
Mandela has honed over the years, which 
may enable him to grow from a facilita- 
tor of negotiations to a reconciler of 
men. 

Yet despite his avowed eagerness to 
engage in talks, the going has proved 
bumpy. After Winnie Mandela visited 
her husband last Saturday, she emerged 
despondent. Complications had arisen, 
she said, that might delay her husband's 
freedom. “It is quite clear," said Mrs. 
Mandela, "that problems have cropped 
up about his immediate release." 

Whatever the government's cause for 
hesitation, Mandela has none. Newspa- 
pers last week published the text of a 
document he had delivered to the gov- 


ernment prior to his tea with Botha last | 
July. In it he urged both the A.N.c. and 
the government to *meet urgently to ne- 
gotiate an effective political settlement." 
But he also made it clear exactly where 
he stood. *White South Africa," he 
wrote, “must accept the plain fact that 
the A.N.C. will not suspend, to say noth- 
ing of abandoning, the armed struggle 
until the government agrees to negoti- 
ate" with recognized black leaders. In ad- 
dition, wrote Mandela, white South Afri- 
cans will have to “accept that there will 
never be peace and stability in this coun- 
try" until the principle of majority rule is 
accepted. The distance between these de- 
mands and De Klerk's offer to negotiate a 
division of political power could be too 
great for even Nelson Mandela to bridge. 
— With reporting by Peter Hawthorne/Cape Town 
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Sanctions: What Spells Success? 


question was whether hurting the economy 
government to change its fundamental apart- 


concession to foreign pressure. As 
before economic sanctions were consid- 


poised К says this diplomat, “will not be 
mg ا‎ ate constitution.” A 
CM | the U t it is far from clear that either 
ам ; ve ready to abandon its maximum de- 
OM pe side Says Lawrence Schlemmer, direc- 
їй man f Johannesburg's Center for Policy 
Солу, | tor pm “What normally precipitates 
X in SU S resolution is a need to limit dam- 
adig con But South Africa is not in a desper- 
] 22° crisis, and neither the government 
rene а the A.N.C. is feeling enough pressure 
DEN, ү а concessions on vital issues. 
Devel Pp Mandela is the sole black leader in 
БОШ South Africa who has a chance to bring 
T ANd both sides to compromise. Despite his 
mitme: advancing years and his near fatal bout 
Ms. with tuberculosis in 1988, he was de- 
SS def; scribed by a visitor to Victor Verster as 
a “yery nimble, alert, self-confident, charis- 
ptei 
ning {| 
to ng 
a truy 
ondi] By BRUCEW. NELAN 
| 
ba fin} ow that F.W. de Klerk has promised “ап end to white 
founi domination" and “a new era" in South Africa, anti- 
ause 5 apartheid campaigners in the U.S. and Europe have begun to 
t the | claim success for the economic sanctions they imposed during 
far afi ¦ ^ the 1980s. Such credit takers should beware of premature 
ost bz | celebration; victory is not at hand, and foreign pressure on the 
- S. land of apartheid has not had quite the effect that was 
less predicted. 
lack cii All along there has been confusion about what would con- 
e 80| stitute success for sanctions. True, the U.S. ban on importing 
an ff coal and agricultural products cost South Africa more than 
whites — $400 million in lost trade (much of it replaced by increased 
istituti sales to Asia), and the supension of most new investment from 
ly te) abroad has reduced the country's economic growth rate by 
based) about 30%, to the current 2.2%. But such statistics by them- 
odi: selves do not add up to success. There was never any doubt 
, he!) that punitive measures could damage the South African econ- 
ıt he} omy. The real 
o as] could force the 
ica W | heid policies. 
comti The answer is no, or at least not yet. Pretoria’s calls for 
„|| Change are not a recent 
к carly as 1979, long 
ch Se 


cred, President P.W. Botha told his Afrikaner volk to “adapt 
Or die." In 1986 he described apartheid as “outdated and un- 
acceptable." It was only later that year, to push for faster 
change, that the U.S. enacted its comprehensive sanctions bill. 
Ose measures hit South Africa where it hurts: in the econo- 
my, and in the keen sense among whites that they are pariahs 
n the world's eyes and will remain so until apartheid is abol- 
ай That may be the most telling impact of the sanctions. 
9day most whites are eager to end the pain and regain a 
can among civilized nations. Yet they are also angry and re- 
p ш blaming Americans in particular for what they see as 
lever Ypocrisy. Many insist that the U.S. has lost, not gained, 

age over South African policies. 
kis what is the government offering in exchange? De 
ted as released long-imprisoned black leaders and permit- 
саћу Protest meetings, but these are relaxations of the se- 
Gin es Tather than political changes. In spite of sanctions 
© new mood of Optimism about negotiations for a new 
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Sanctioners in Boston try to put on some pressure 


constitution, Pretoria remains essentially unyielding on the 
larger issue of one man, one vote. It insists that majority rule, 
the central demand of the African National Congress, is in- 
herently "unjust" and would amount to black “domination” 
over the white minority. 

Neither external nor domestic pressure has managed to 
budge Botha or De Klerk from this basic position. National 
Party ministers say they see no point in trying to appease over- 
seas sanctioners because nothing will satisfy them except 
handing over power to a black government, which Pretoria 
Says it will never do. 

Well then, comes the natural response, more and tougher 
sanctions are needed. That too is open to question. A major 
slowdown in South Africa could halt the growth of the skilled 
black work force and the development of black economic 
power, which have already caused irreversible changes in the 
apartheid system—legalization of black unions, abolition of 
the internal pass laws, legalization of some nonracial neigh- 
borhoods. These developments, more than sanctions, have 
helped change white thinking. And if broad new sanctions 
were to cut deeply into the South African economy, the gov- — 
ernment's probable response would be to abandon reform, - 
crack down on black protest and make certain that hr 


their slice of the shrinking pie first. 
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| By RICHARD STENGEL 


— For the Afrikaner, one of 
the great comforts of apart- 
heid was that it left no room 

- for doubt. Everything was 
accounted for in an elabo- 
rate system that measured a 

NEU man’s race by the kink of his 
hair and plotted the future as a cluster of 
indentured black homelands surrounding 
a wealthy white state. But those certainties 
are beginning to feel like relics of an 
| embarrassing past. The future is now 
clouded, and Afrikaners are uneasy. 
For them, the architect of what lies 
ahead is not the revolutionary Nel- 
son Mandela but a quiet, cautious 
| lawyer who seems to demonstrate 
| more loyalty to the past than to a vi- 
sion of the future. 

Although he has been a National 
Party politician for 17 years and State 
President for the past five months, 
Frederik Willem de Klerk, 53, is still 
| something of a cipher. His five-year 
plan for constitutional change, pre- 
sented at the National Party congress 
last summer, is empty of specifics; his 
rhetoric is soothing but ambiguous 
| and dotted with the charged code 
words of apartheid. Yet this mild, 
| bland politician startled the nation 
| upon taking office with a display of 
| bold -pronouncements and a previ- 

ously undiscovered talent for doing 
the unexpected. Although the 
changes he has made are still largely 
cosmetic, he has succeeded in trans- 
forming the atmosphere of South Af- 
rica and nudging his reluctant white 
countrymen to accept the idea that 
change is inevitable. 

F.W., as almost everyone calls 
him, is a fourth-generation Afrikaner 
nationalist. A descendant of the Calvinistic 
Voortrekkers, who valued independence 
more than enlightenment, he was raised in 
the northern Transvaal, the heart of the 
most conservative area of South Africa. 
His father, grandfather and great-grand- 
father were National Party politicians, and 
his uncle J.G. Strydom was a Prime Minis- 
ter. He was twelve years old in 1948, when 
his father became a Member of Parliament 
and the National Party rose to power on 
the platform of Grand Apartheid. While 
he modeled himself on his stern and un- 
ielding father, his brother Willem, 61, 


у 3 : Xa 
who became a journalist and a vocal critic 


° 


Faced with the challenge of bringing raci 


of apartheid, took after their more moder- 
ate mother. F.W., says his brother, “was al- 
ways part of the Establishment, always a 
conformist." 

De Klerk duly went to law school, 
built a prosperous practice in the Trans- 
vaal and was ready for politics in 1972 
when he was tapped by the Afrikaner 
élite to stand for Parliament. He served 
as a solid but undistinguished member of 
a host of committees, later becoming a 
dutiful Cabinet minister holding such 


A jaunty De Klerk relaxes on the golf course 


al harmony to his country, State Presiden, ^ 


EW. de Klerk seeks a middle path that will satisfy blacks without alienating whites | 


Minister Stoffel van der Merwe аы 
and colleague. “Еасһ of us at some Е ч 
other had to change his mind. Some, | 

5 Wh. 
along the line De Klerk changed hiş; | 
futility of apartheid probably came M 
in the same gradual way it dawneq onm | 
whites: as hundreds of thousands of be 
flooded the cities, separation was no, 
er practical. 

De Klerk has one enormous advan, 
over his predecessors: he is an inher: 
not a creator, of the system. His is the; 
generation of Afrikaner leaders, 
did not fight to impose арап 
1948. He also has had more inte! 
tual contact with the outside w 
than his insular elders. “De Klei! 
says a Western diplomat, “is yo, 
ger-minded, more in the prag: 
mold than the ideological genera 
of Afrikaner politicians.” Still, ity 
only after his surprise selection! 
succeed P.W. Botha—De Klerk: 
the choice of the conservative ( 
Guard—that he began to сй 
much willingness to depart from 
past. 

Unlike Botha, who always i 
dished a metaphorical swagger“ 
De Klerk is not a creature of thep 
erful South African security ê 
lishment. Botha relied on the th: 
of military power and ironfistet 
taliation, but De Klerk stands 
law. In an action both symboli: 
concrete, President de Klerk Ф 
dismantled the shadowy Nation 
curity Management System, 
controlled the black townships: 
downgraded the State St 

Council. *The most important! 
about De Klerk,” says a senior 
ern diplomat, “is that he is a 
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Willing to give blacks equal, but not superior, power. 


portfolios as sports and home affairs. His 
closest brush with the wretchedness of 
apartheid came when he was Education 
Minister during the 1976 Soweto riots 
protesting compulsory Afrikaans instruc- 
tion in the schools. He stood resolutely 
behind the principle of separate but 
equal—in practice unequal—education. 
To the liberal press he was verkrampte— 
unenlightened—no different from the 
blunt and stolid Nationalists who never 
questioned the boilerplate of apartheid. 
De Klerk was a late-blooming reform- 
er. "All of us were very much committed to 
separate development," says Education 
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He believes in civilian сопла 
getting away from the junta © 
doing things." I 
But the most obvious contrast P^. 
EW. and P.W. is temperament, not p 
gy. Die Groot Krokodil—the 018 1 
dile—as Botha was not so айё ¢ 
called, was an irascible and imper. 
who listened less as he grew r » 
Klerk isan amiable fellow who pre И 
sensus to dogmatic, one-man IU 
restored the Cabinet to the role ? Б! 
mier policymaking body, and ® ihs 
more Cabinet sessions in five mo foc 
Botha did in his final two yeu vjet 
fined than the boorish Botha; ap 
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have acl the people of this country 
become SO interwoven that it 
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cy: the plumes and feathers of the 

ады күр Ruritanian guard have 
Sie relegated to a museum. While Botha 
ited [ о wild animals, De Klerk 
plays 801 black antiapartheid leaders, such 
as Archbishop Desmond Tutu, find De 
Klerk aman they might be able to do busi- 
ness with. “He does appear to be 
someone who does hear,” said Tutu 
in an interview with TIME. Tutu of- 
fered an example from a meeting 
between black church leaders and 
the President last fall: “De Klerk 
said, "The purpose of government is 
the establishment of law-and-order.’ 
And others said, ‘No, in our reli- 
gious tradition, which you and I 
share, the purpose of government is 
the establishment of justice.’ De 
Klerk replied, “You are right.’ P.W. 
Botha would never have admitted 
that someone else could be right and 
he wrong.” 

Since taking office, De Klerk has 
often spoken of a “new South Afri- 
ca." The shape of that new nation is 
still—deliberately—undefined. But 
one phrase is firmly inked in: “group 
rights,” De Klerk’s code name for 
the preservation of white privilege. 
In South Africa, when whites talk 
about “minority rights" they mean 
the protection of white power and 
wealth, and when they refer to “the 
tyranny of the majority" they mean 
black rule. De Klerk's so-called mul- 
tiracial state does not denote racial 
integration but a system in which 
each race will have its own rights and 
freedoms—one of those being the 
right to live in a white enclave. Just 
as much as his hard-line brethren, 
De Klerk is loath to relinquish what 
may be the world's most comfort- 
able way of life. That, as much as 
anything else, is what animates the 
White position. 

So the great conundrum of the 
Afrikaner politician is that the start- 
mg point of black demands—one 
man, One vote—exceeds the end 


Point of white flexibility. Moderate 


Af 


tikaners find the idea of black 
е fearsome primarily because 
Sy are convinced it would lead to 
economic chaos. De Klerk's real 
mandate from his Afrikaner sup- 
eae ee to find a way to give power 
theca lack man without rendering 
white man powerless. 
plus еге has his own way of ex- 
Said ins this. Over the years," he 
beca gon interview with TIME, “it 
me clear that the [National Par- 
“1 Policy of Separate development 
ate noy be realized. within the 
i ОГК of the realities of South 


Tic, 5 
ests E П became clear that the inter- 


E He lifted a 30-year b 
demonstrations, giving banned antiapartheid 
organizations more freedom to operate. 


E He called for rescinding the Separ 


is impossible to totally extricate the various 
groups and nations from each other. As ear- 
ly as 1986, the National Party specifically 
adapted its policy and discarded the con- 
cept of total separation of political power, 
and exchanged it for the concept of the 
sharing of power. In the ’89 election, we re- 
fined the concept of the sharing of power, 
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an on black political 
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E The Group Areas Act still bars blacks from living in 
most white neighborhoods or attending white 
government schools. 


E The land acts, dating back to 1913 and 1936, still 
reserve 8796 of the country for whites, who today 
constitute 1496 of the population. 


8 
Bl He released several prominent political prisoners, 
such as A.N.C. leader Walter Sisulu, without restricting 
their activities. 


ate Amenities Act 
and has already ordered municipalities to integrate 
their beaches. 


E The Population Registration Act still legally classifies 
all South Africans by race as white, black, colored 
or Asian. 
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and we really moved into the phase that we 


will now have with the clear mandate to 
build a new South Africa." 

De Klerk occasionally apologizes for his 
lumpy English (Afrikaans is his first lan- 
guage), but the obfuscation is not acciden- 
tal. “Sharing power" means that whites may 
be willing to give blacks equal, but not supe- 
rior, power. Even so, De Klerk ob- 
jects to anyone questioning his com- 
mitment to change. Like many 
Afrikaners, he gets angry when the 
outside world criticizes South Africa 
for not doing enough rather than ac- 
knowledging what it has done. “ Any- 
one who says that we are just looking 
for another way in which to entrench 
white domination has either not tak- 
en note of what has been said and 
what is happening or is willfully dis- 
torting the truth," he says. “On the 
one hand, they put up stumbling 
blocks that make it difficult for us to 
meet the expectations. On the other 
hand, they test us against expecta- 
tions we never intended to raise." 

But expectations have been 
raised. For many, the release of 
Mandela is meant to signal the be- 
ginning of the end of apartheid. 
Now anything less than an agree- 
ment between white and black about 
the shape of the future will be a bit- 
ter disappointment. De Klerk knows 
this, and he must find some middle 


it must be more than apartheid with 
a human face. *His mandate is 
somehow to maintain white suprem- 


acy without alienating the black ma- | 
jority,” says Alan Morris, an anti- | 
apartheid activist and sociology lec- | 
turer at the University of the Witwa- 


tersrand. “How he does that, no one 
knows." 


talks about the “reservoir of good- 
will" that still exists between 
black and white in South Africa. 
This is more wishful thinking than 
reality, but if the idea is that the 
black majority will give him more 
time, De Klerk is probably right. But 
how much more time is the 
question. 

De Klerk counts himself an opti- 
mist. Last week he went home to the 
Transvaal to see his newborn first 
grandson, and expressed his hope for 
the future. “I think he’s going to 
be part of a country on its way to 
greatness,” said the State President. 
A country on its way to something, 
yes, but no one knows precisely what. 
That newborn baby is among the firs 
generation of Afrikaners whose ie 
ture is not assured. While the | 
past in South Africa appears to 
be dying, the future is yet to be 
born.  — Reported by Peter Hawthorne/ 
Cape Town and Scott MacLeod/Pretoria 


path that will satisfy both sides. Yet | 


Like many Afrikaners, De Klerk | 
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Defying the emergency regulations, thousands of Azerbaij 
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anis march in mourning of “martyrs” killed by Soviet troops 
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SOVIET UNION 


Occupational Disease 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


| ometimes the invasion is the easy 
| part. It is what comes after that truly 
| tests the resolve of the conqueror 
and slowly drains away victory. 

Once the decision to intervene in Azer- 
| baijan was made, Soviet army tanks, so 


| 
| 


| often the Kremlin's tool for political ге- 


pression, thundered through makeshift 
barricades and swept easily into the center 


of riotous Baku. Since then, however, 
nothing has been easy for the occupying 
force of some 40,000 from the army, Interi- 
or Ministry and KGB. They have found it al- 
most impossible to pacify the people of 
Azerbaijan, who for two years have been 
inflamed by a bitter blood feud with neigh- 
boring Armenia over control of the moun- 


tainous enclave of Nagorno-Karabakh. 
| Last week black flags waved from house- 


35 


tops, sirens wailed and ships’ horns echoed 
over Baku harbor as some 800,000 Azer- 
baijanis thronged the streets, in defiance of 
emergency regulations, to mourn their 
hundred or more “martyrs” killed in street 
clashes with Soviet troops. Among the 
marchers’ signs: a photograph of Mikhail 
Gorbachev over the word WANTED. 

After almost 70 years as a republic of 
the U.S.S.R., Azerbaijan seemed to peel 
off its Soviet trappings almost overnight, 
turning into a foreign country under occu- 
pation by invaders. Enraged Azerbaijanis 
called for guerrilla warfare and swore to 
"fight to the last drop of blood" to drive 
the Soviets out. Almost a third of the re- 
public's 380,000 Communist Party mem- 
bers burned their membership cards. Local 
government offices and police units ig- 
nored Moscow and looked to the ten- 
month-old Azerbaijani Popular Front for 
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| As Azerbaijan threatens to turn into another Afghanistan, Gorbachev 
| discovers that the price of suppression may be his cherished reforms 
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leadership. “If Gorbachev wants 4%" p Hu 
Afghanistan," shouted Ekhtibar № had j 
dov, the Front’s representative in! home 
et capital, “he will get it in Azer) Ayan 
Mamedov was later detained by polly bili, a 
Western correspondents wel Теа 
barred from the region, but ће p God’ 
emerged last week did in fact sound | “grea 
ports from a war zone: P lam." 
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cwo Shield-carrying government soldiers and armored vehicles take control in the center of Baku 
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| two were wounded in the operation. 
» Snipers fired from windows and rooftops, 
killing at least two soldiers. Troops on the 
ground, unable to spot their attackers, re- 
Sponded with streams of bullets. 
» Shooting between soldiers and national- 
ist guerrillas continued around the Salyan 
military barracks in Baku, with civilians 
sometimes hit in the cross fire. 
> Gunmen on motorcycles, some of them 
m police or military uniforms, dashed 
| ‘hrough the city at night taking potshots at 
soldiers on patrol. Soviet Defense Minister 
Dmitri Yazov claimed that 40,000 armed 
,xtremists" still roamed the republic. 
y Hundreds of Azerbaijani Muslims who 
еш entered into Iran returned 
A RIEN of them bearing weapons. 
de ta Abdul Karim Moussavi Arde- 
е E Iranian Chief Justice, said in 
God" a det Communist states are “anti- 
“ore n that Soviet Azerbaijan is now a 
at market for the introduction of Is- 
doa eons Iranian officials played 
Sed perhaps fearing that Iran's 
S б ni minority might take a lesson 
Speech S across the border, Ardebili's 
chey sour ne possibility that Gorba- 
s Scone €ss worried about Azerbai- 
about ea 18 another Afghanistan than 
> Jig a ning into another Iran. xx 
"I po menians fled from Azerbaijani 
9f 2.27005 the week b f 
Pendents des 'efore, some 15,000 de- 
€ military and KGB divisions 
In the republic were evacuated. 


"We could hear shooting in the city," 
Nadezhda Appakov, an officer's wife, told 


TASS. “We feared for our children most of | 


all, because those militants stop at noth- 
ing.” The newspaper Trud reported that a 


pogrom had begun against the remaining | 


85,000 ethnic Russians in the republic, but 
Popular Front officials offered assurances 
that the Russians would not be attacked by 
Azerbaijani nationalists. Moscow agreed 
to hold off on further evacuations. 
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| > The Azerbaijani legislature backed away | 


from a threat to secede if military forces | 


did not leave immediately, but the repub- | 
lic has called on the Supreme Soviet of | 
the U.S.S.R. to withdraw army troops | 


from Baku. 


The Communist Party youth daily, | 
| Komsomolskaya Pravda, disclosed last | 


week that two senior colonels, both veter- 
ans of the nine-year war in Afghanistan, 


sent a telegram to Gorbachev and Defense | 


Minister Yazov two weeks ago urging them 


not to use force in Azerbaijan. Military in- | 
tervention, they warned, would lead to a | 
"complete disruption in relations" with the | 


local people and “trigger the growth of 
anti- Russian feeling." 
Both of those predictions have come 


grimly to pass, and Moscow last week was | 
| signaling its eagerness to extricate itself 


from the republic. Its troops rounded up 
about 80 leaders of the Front's paramili- 


| tary arm, the National Defense Council, 


and other illegal organizations, seizing 
firearms, bombs and uniforms. At the 


| same time, the Kremlin drew a distinction 
| between the Front's guerrillas and its polit- 


ical organizers, who will inevitably have to 
take part in future negotiations with the 
central government. 

The Soviet Minister of the Interior, 
Vadim Bakatin, told a press conference in 
Baku that Azerbaijan's own police force 


| suffered only a “temporary” loss of control 
| when mobs broke into Armenian homes 
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| Yazov publicly accused the police of sup- | tion was endangered: "There is no alterna- | leader will emerge." capit 
j| plying guns to the Front. tive to it. There are no alternative leaders. Even without a head-to-head @ flag a 
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ш 1 can't jail them, let's at least intern them i 
Eyewitness to Hatred a sanatorium i vom River. We Have 
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а КЫ Fresh from the heart of the conflict, a Soviet official tells how the source." ¢ 

П р e 5 ; ther Though Kupreyev is careful not to 
Sa. both sides try to exterminate each o blame Moscow for the continuing ten- 
Couns | sions, he suggests that some of the blood- | 
Ces, gi der his jurisdiction. “A group of mothers | shed might have been averted. “Had we | 
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came to me demanding either that their | had more experience in dealing with eth- 
sk Major General Sergei Kupreyev his | children not be called up or that they serve | піс unrest, decisions could have been 
A position within the Interior Ministry | in their own territories," he recalls. “But | made months ago,” he says. “For example, | 


the ai] dhe explains, with a smile, that he is ac- | can you imagine what would happen if | if Moscow had decided early on to elevate | 
er ml; чш lly deputy chief of the Higher Academy | there were two separate army units, one | the status of Nagorno-Karabakh from an | 
t ec ae Fighters. The affiliation is appro- | from Armenia and one from Azerbaijan? | autonomous region to an autonomous re- 
|| priate: for the past year, he has been put- Actually there are few Armenians and public, as the Armenians had asked, it 
Il ting out symbolic fires in Nagorno-Kara- Azerbaijanis among the troops there. In | might have cooled tensions. It would not 
8S LS | pakh, the mostly Armenian enclave within Nagorno-Karabakh it wasn't just a ques- | have pleased the Azerbaijanis, but they 
COalitic ! Azerbaijan and the scene of some of the | tion of not using Azerbaijani soldiers, but | might have been persuaded. Now there is 
e ant || region's worst bloodletting. A year ago, the | Uzbeks, Tadahiks, Chechens—any of the | no point in even talking about it.” 
he par | Kremlin dispatched Kupreyev and four | Muslim peoples. They were viewed with Kupreyev also feels that censorship 
aura || other outsiders to assume administrative | mistrust by Armenians, who feared that | should have been imposed in the region. 
ШЇ control of Nagorno-Karabakh. In Novem- | these soldiers would always defend the | “It’s not democratic, but the local media 
| Dole?! ber the Supreme Soviet returned com- 
here ıl mand of the enclave to the Azerbaijanis. 
Wester] Two weeks ago, Kupreyev, 52, came home. 
poms| ^ Kupreyev was struck by how petty some 
on, kef of the conflicts were. “Опсе,” he says, “the 
ion for), Azerbaijanis were offended that their re- 
If dist}, public's flag had been taken down by the 
nay | locals from a building in Stepanakert [the 
capital of Nagorno-Karabakh]. Put up the 
id che} flag again, they said, have the Armenians 
he nëj offer a public apology, and we will end our 
5 fal blockade and let supplies through. Then 
cloth} Armenians in Nagorno-Karabakh refused 
ty рш to receive food from Azerbaijan. If it was 
s. Ho} Azerbaijani margarine, they wouldn't take 
осш it. They wouldn't accept eggs from Baku. 
Azerb: Ош chairman finally told them it wasn't 
ie fut} the Azerbaijanis who laid eggs, it was 
e poli hens.” 
Black} Ні task was not helped by the fact that 
| Ше local authorities have been taking 
Sides, supplying both Azerbaijanis and Ar- 
;menians with weapons like pistols and Ka- Azerbaijanis. We tried to see that boys of | are to blame for inciting people," he con- 
е үш assault rifles. “The police say the | Slavic extraction, from Russia, the Ukraine | tends. “The Azerbaijani TV station. in 
„from Шуй were stolen from them, but actu- | or Belorussia, served in Nagorno-Kara- Shusha [a town in Nagorno-Karabakh] 
1р5 | pre үл, the guns over," says Ku- bakh. Many former soldiers have taken broadcast interviews with Azerbaijani ref- 
@ de : here are more than enough sup- sides, and some of them have served in Af- ugees. I heard one commentator say, 
ee [orn Iran too. There have been | ghanistan. Not only enlisted men but also | ‘Don’t worry, the time will soon come 
iz dp that as many as 40,000 people | officers who once held the rank of lieuten- | when we'll give you a better house in Ste- 
into [ran in a mass exodus [on New | ant colonel are now fighting for the Arme- panakert than you used to have.” We said 
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Near the Azerbaijan border, Armenian militants take up arms 


The police often help both sides secure weapons for battle. 


$. ruth in the € certainly must be some | as experienced asour soldiers." gains nothing from it, and friendship be- 
ons: i e reports that many people left Kupreyev discovered that much ofthe | tween peoples will gain. But it didn't 
adi and cu along the border] empty-handed | trouble in the region was instigated by | happen. 
med! rebels Ted from Iran with weapons. The | black-marketeers, but he was frustrated by “When we left, people wept and asked 
S als 


© got arms by attacking poorly | the difficulty of obtaining enough evidence | us to Stay,” Kupreyev says. “I wiped away a 


: Buarde i m 3 
E ER army depots, which have the most | to arrest them. “There are people who | few tears myself. After all, 1 became close 
w 


il SGre Caponry. As for rockets, this is | have everything to gain by keeping the wa- to these people, even though the Arme- 

st 0 pro asus, and they have hailshooters | ters troubled as long as possible,” he says. | nians would accuse us of being pro-Azer- 

| ten ect their vineyards. Those missiles | “It is easy to carry on theft when a war is on | baijani and the Azerbaijanis accused us of | _ 

ЫЙ, n Ot all that dangerous, since they are | and the police are practically out of action. favoring Armenia. Someone who has not | 

" dispers. nly with chemical agents for cloud | We noticed just who was leading popular- | visited Nagorno-Karabakh cannot under- | 
gi, а direct } > ut they can destroy a house with | front movements in the regions surround- | stand the situation. You mentioned North- 

e en hit. ing Nagorno-Karabakh: the director of a | ern Ireland? The situation has been poing 

ров the tuer even had to be careful about | lucrative car-servicing center, the head ofa | on there for more than 20 years now. God 


IC background of the soldiers un- | local food emporium. They profit by the | forbid it will be the same way here.” 
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Slouching Toward a Breakup 


By JOHN BORRELL BELGRADE 


he most diverse—and restless—coun- 
try this side of the Soviet Union is Yu- 
goslavia. A mosaic of nationalities, cultures 
and religions arranged into a federal state 


discovering that the center may not hold. 


AUSTRIA 


CROATIA 
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after World War II, it is made up of six re- 
publics and two semiautonomous states 
bound together by a monopolistic Commu- 
nist Party. Yugoslavia has a comparatively 
rich and rebellious northwest— much like 
the Baltic states. Like the Soviet Union, it 
also has a poor and religiously divided south. 
Most important, Belgrade, like Moscow, is 


That became apparent after an ill- 
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Delegates at the Belgrade meeting: “Each republic's interests are much too defined" 


With the collapse of a Communist Party CONSTESS, the country 
edges closer to shattering into a gaggle of independent states 
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tempered session of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party ended abruptly last week 
when the delegates from the northern re- 
public of Slovenia walked out. As the 130 
Slovene representatives left the Sava con- 
ference center, other delegates whistled 
and clapped to show their support. Slove- 
nia's stated complaint: the other republics 
were reluctant to embrace more ambitious 
political reforms. Said Slovene leader Ciril 
Ribicic; “We are not going to take further 
part in the agony of the Communist Party.” 

The move was unprecedented in the 45 
years since Josip Broz Tito, Communist 
Yugoslavia’s founder, forged the party and 
centralized its power. “Not only is the fu- 
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Dramatic as the gesture was Sl | 
departure was not totally чпехресе 4 | 
September the Slovenian legislaty, ji 
proved constitutional changes m 
allow the republic and its 2.1 million "Wl 
itants to secede from the 236 nil 
strong federation, which embrace. ү | 
dozen ethnic groups. The vote folgt] 
growing tensions between Slovenia. 1 
Serbia, the largest and most POpuloys |! 

а ] 5 
public. Last March Serbia Teasserie 
control over the predominantly Masi 
province of Kosovo. The move rekinj 
Slovene fears of hegemonic Ambitions: 
the country’s 8.1 million Serbs, who by 
grown increasingly nationalistic under i 
leadership of Slobodan Milosevic, 

Yugoslavia's ethnic rivalries were s, 
pressed for several decades by the tower; 
presence of Tito and by the Commu jno dis 
Partys unchallenged grip on power. Bl and w 
since Tito’s death in 1980, centuries! onstra 
conflicts have reignited. The fires are be: ratists 
stoked by growing economic problemsz tary 
by the party's waning influence at thet exploi 
tional and local levels. count: 

The Slovene Communists walked! Ве 
of last week's meeting partly in an atten’ week, 
to preserve some of their power. Slover. Comn 
which shares borders with Austria andl move 
ly and is the most liberal of the republic tion o! 
preparing for multiparty elections ў ing uj 
spring. Opposition parties have bandedt from c 
gether to back a single candidate, 19 liberal 
Pucnik, against Milan Kucan of the Leaf free-n 
of Communists. Opinion polls suggest the W 
the Communists might win only 20% ofl) and nc 
vote, compared with 40% for the opp ê fede 
tion. But the remaining 40% are unde AN 
ed, and the Communists are seeking E 
convince the electorate that they canti whi i 
defend the republic’s interests. "| m 
planned this [walkout] a long бше 
says Kosta Cavoski, a Belgrade-based ; voski 
stitutional lawyer апа a leader of "| Serbia 
bryonic opposition party in Serbia. i Comn 
attempt to convince people їп S is doir 
that they are the only party that can also w 
up against Milosevic and the army. | party, 

Yet if many Serbs are critical of ta Pant n 
tives of the Slovene delegation, Ш тр 
Communist Party has also етгй, in Үш 
tionalism as a means of survival. M ai the br. 
was an unknown party apparatchik Y j| tively 
raised the standard of Serbian nation Solid e 
three years ago. His moves (0 $ of Yug 
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il Serbian leader Milosevic 
A His nationalism rises as centralism collapses. 
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of Pristina, the capital of Kosovo, shouting 
“Democracy! Democracy!” They wrecked 
cars and smashed shopwindows before be- 
ing dispersed by riot police carrying shields 
and wearing bulletproof vests. “The dem- 
onstrations are the work of Albanian sepa- 
ratists," complained Kosovo party secre- 
tary Ljubomir Popovic. "They are 
exploiting democratic processes in the 
country for their hostile goals." 

Before the congress collapsed last 
week, the 1,601 delegates voted to end the 
Communist Party's monopoly on power, a 
move that paves the way for the legaliza- 
tion of dozens of opposition groups sprout- 
ing up around the country. They range 
from extremist nationalist organizations to 
liberal democratic parties espousing a 
free-market economy and closer links with 
the West. Yet all are rooted in local soil, 
and none has any prospects of growing into 
a federal party. “They will never become 
truly national,” says Cavoski. “Each repub- 
lic’s interests are much too defined.” 

This week Cavoski’s Democratic Party, 
Which has drawn up a liberal platform em- 
bracing Western political and economic re- 
forms, will hold its first congress. Yet Ca- 
voski admits that opposition parties in 
pale pose no immediate threat to the 
үа пе "People think that Milosevic 
“ik ae something for them,” he says. He 
P vonders whether a liberal democratic 
party will be able to prevail at a time of ram- 
Pant nationalism. 
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Buying Time 
At the Abyss 


The regime staggers 
through another crisis 
ast Germany's Communist-dominated 


E interim government staggered 
through another crisis last week, but the 
odds against its survival are mounting. 
With the reformed Communist Party close 
to collapse and the dozen opposition 
groups still divided and unorganized, the 
risk of a power vacuum in East Berlin 
loomed. Prime Minister Hans Modrow ap- 
pealed for calm after a flare-up of violence: 
at a Leipzig rally of 100,000 people, some 
shouted anti-Communist slogans and de- 
manded reunification with West Germany. 
Scuffles broke out when 100 pro-Commu- 
nist youths staged a counterdemonstration 
in favor of maintaining East German sov- 
ereignty. Modrow obviously was con- 
cerned that such clashes, if unchecked, 
could jeopardize free elections scheduled 
for May 6. 

Prompted by the hostile street demon- 
strations and a loss of membership— from 
2.3 million to 1.2 million in four months— 
the Communists held a raucous meeting in 
East Berlin in which some members called 
for the party to disband because it had 
failed to shed its Stalinist reputation. Only 
deft maneuvering by Gregor Gysi, the re- 
form-minded lawyer who was elevated to 
the leadership in December, 
kept the party from self-de- 
structing. Gysi argued that if it 
disappeared, the government 
would collapse, thereby endan- 
gering the country's transition 
to democracy. The Commu- 
nists were already shaken by 
the resignation of several key 
members last week. Among | 
them was Wolfgang Berghofer, 
the popular mayor of Dresden 
and Gysi’s deputy, who took 
with him 39 senior party mem- 
bers from his district. Said he: 
"The confession of old mis- 
takes is not sufficient for a new 
beginning." 

Like Gysi, Modrow was try- 
ing to buy time. Faced with 
threats from four small non- 
Communist parties to quit the 
interim government coalition, 
Modrow offered seats in the 
Cabinet to any or all of the op- 
position groups. They replied 
that they were ready to join a 
"grand coalition” govern- 
ment— but only if Modrow sus- 
pended his party membership 
and the new Cabinet included 
no other Communist Party 
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Gysi's maneuvers kept the party from self-destructing 
A breakup would endanger the path to democracy. 


——————————2À 
members. Modrow agreed that his responsi- 


bility to the country came before the party, 
but he said it was too early to talk about 
dropping his membership. The opposition 
parties offered no real alternative; one of 
the few points on which they agreed was 
that the Communists must go. They were di- 
vided even on the issue of reunification. In 
East Berlin some 10,000 crafts workers 
called for a united Germany and com- 
plained that their government's talk of a 
"third way" between communism and capi- 
talism was futile. Said Burkhard Schmidt, a 
spokesman for the craftsmen's union: “We 
need conversion to a full market economy.” 

Frustration with the slow pace of re- 
form is fueling the continuing flight of East 
Germans to the Federal Republic: 340,000 
in 1989 and more than 45,000 so far this 
year. In Bonn the government announced 
a $3.5 billion package of low-interest cred- 
its aimed at encouraging investment by 
small companies in East Germany. Mo- 
drow's government, meanwhile, indicated 
that it would speed up economic reforms 
and make the East German mark convert- 
ible with the deutsche mark by 1992. 

What haunts both Germanys. as well as 
most other European capitals, including 
Moscow, is the specter of the East German 
populace effecting a spontaneous and un- 
controlled reunification by simply crossing 
the border. Warned a front-page com- 
mentary in the Frankfurter Allgemeine: 
"Either [Western] capital goes to the 
G.D.R. or the East Germans are going to 
leave the country. A nation is sitting on its 
suitcase." 


Reported by Ken Olsen/Bonn 


— By Frederick Painton. | 
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MIDDLE EAST 


By JEFFERY C. RUBIN 


hen a 40-ton cement- 

and-steel gate 

slammed into place at Tur- 

key's Ataturk Dam last 
month, it reduced the 
downstream flow of the Eu- 
phrates River to a trickle. 
The cutoff will last for four 
weeks, allowing the Turks 
to begin filling a reservoir 
and move one step closer to 
their ultimate dream: to 
transform part of the dusty 
plains of ancient Mesopo- 
tamia into a new Fertile 
Crescent. 

The dam's turbines will 
| start spinning in May 1991, 
generating large amounts 
of electricity for southeast- 
ern Anatolia, one of Turkey's poorest re- 
gions. A year later.water will gush forth 
from a 32.8-mile tunnel near the town of 
Sanliurfa, and soon thereafter the desert 
should blossom with apricots, peaches, 
eggplants and cucumbers. The famous lo- 
| cal pistachio crop should double, and 
peasants, who live in mud-brick villages, 
should prosper. 

For now, however, the dam has merely 
left Turkey's arid downstream neighbors 
dryer than ever, underscoring two basic 
facts of life in the Middle East: water has 
become the region’s most precious re- 
source, and its scarcity will ensure keen fu- 
ture competition for aquifers and water 
rights. Thanks to undammed tributaries, 
Syria is presently receiving 25% of its nor- 
mal supply of Euphrates water, but it sends 
on to downstream Iraq even less than that. 

Turkish officials say they will have to re- 
peat the procedure two more times in this 
decade. “In all of these arid countries,” 
says Asit K. Biswas, president of the Inter- 
national Water Resources Association, 
based in Illinois, “water is finite. The popu- 
lations are increasing. At some point, there 
won't be enough to go around.” 

Signs of the shortage can be seen almost 
everywhere. Use of water from the Jordan 
River is governed by a series of carefully ne- 
gotiated agreements between Jordan and 
Israel. After three consecutive years of 
drought, Israel is considering a plan to buy 
millions of cubic meters of drinking water 
from Turkey and ship it down the Mediter- 
ranean in huge plastic barges. The world’s 
longest river, the 4,145-mile Nile, has be- 
come so encumbered by man-made con- 
trols that one expert calls it “virtually a ca- 
“nal.” Warns Elias Salameh, a professor at 


The Politics of Water 


The competition swells for a most precious resource 


The Ataturk Dam: more water for Turkey, less for countries downstream 


the University of Jordan’s Water Research 
and Study Center: “Water is going to deter- 
mine the future of the Middle East. By the 
year 2010, we will need twice as much as we 
have now.” 

The Ataturk Dam is the centerpiece of 
Turkey’s effort to assure itself an adequate 
supply. The massive 22-dam project, due 
for completion in 2005, will irrigate some 
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1! ising salinity and shrinking aquifers 
7 Tui]! have prompted Libya to develop a 
Ol top) rand plan to save its threatened coastal ag- 
300 qj; 'riculture. The $25 billion Great Man-Made 
ites wa, River scheme will tap pools deep under the 
meet ıi desert and pipe the water to the Mediterra- 
ring th} nean, hundreds of miles away. But because 
tion, Ty ‘they contain “fossil” waters that are not re- 
Previow! plenishable, the wells will one day be sucked 
iter to dry. “Withdrawals from such sources consti- 
to stoi! tute water mining, one-time extractions 
there from a nonrenewable reserve,” says Sandra 
againin Postel of Washington's Worldwatch Insti- 
tute. Saudi Arabia, with no major river, de- 
e Бир: pends on similar deep wells for 90% of its ir- 
{епо rigation. Like Libya, it could find itself with 
of it int’ an expanding population that is dependent 
ver qual upon a steadily shrinking water supply. 
Egyptians discovered the danger of un- 
redictable water sources when the Nile 
ropped to a critically low level in 1988. 
‘Egypt had to consider shutting down the 
hydroelectric plant at the Aswan High 
Dam, which generates nearly 50% of the 
country’s electricity, to avoid damaging the 
turbine blades with sediment. Floods іп 
Sudan subsequently made the closure un- 
necessary, but officials were forced to con- 
template a potentially shattering loss. 
[ces the region's most critical situa- 
Sin Oday is in the Israeli-occupied Gaza 
ЭПР, Where a population of nearly 700,000 
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America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


How to Avoid Bush’s Folly 


ames Baker’s visit to Moscow next week will be a throwback to those bygone 

days when strategic nuclear arms control was the main event in U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions. Unfortunately, the Secretary of State has less room to maneuver than he 
needs to make the most of the mission. 

Until the mid-'80s, the casus belli of the cold war—the repressive, predatory 
nature of communism — was nonnegotiable. The Soviets refused to brook "inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the U.S.S.R." (i.e., any diplomatic discussion of 
political reform), and they would not accept meaningful constraints on their in- 
ternational behavior. That left little to talk about except how many warheads 
should be allowed to dance on the head of an intercontinental ballistic missile. 

The Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) slogged on for a decade, yield- 
ing agreements that regulated the military competition but did not slow it down 
very much. Ronald Reagan renamed the negotiations START, replacing “limita- 
tion” with the bolder-sounding goal of “reduction.” But the talks continued to 
serve largely as a safety mechanism, assuring that there was at least one subject 
on which the superpowers could engage in permanent if often sterile dialogue. 

All that began to change when Mikhail Gorbachev arrived on the scene. 
Soon the U.S.-Soviet agenda was wide open. During their four meetings in 
1989, Baker and 
Eduard Shevardnadze 
talked so much about 
ideological and geopo- 
litical issues that arms 
control was largely 
relegated to “working 
groups” manned by 
deputies. 

Suddenly, however, 
nuclear diplomacy is 
front and center again. 
Much as their prede- 
cessors found there 
was little they could do 
to force Leonid Brezh- 
nev to open up Soviet 
society, the current 
leaders in Washington 
have come to realize 
that they are limited in what they can do to help Gorbachev succeed with per- 
estroika. Nor are the U.S. and the Soviet Union anywhere near jointly manag- 
ing the emergence of a new international order. Bush is still groping for “the 
vision thing," and Gorbachev has his hands full keeping his own country in 
one piece. 

Therefore it is back to basics, and that means arms control. So far, howev- 
er, the Administration's position in START is, in one key respect, still mired in 
the past. The proposals Baker is expected to take with him to Moscow are de- 
signed to preserve, in its redundant entirety, the so-called Reagan strategic- 
modernization program: not one but two new long-range bombers, not one 
but two new ICBMs, plus a new submarine missile and a whole aviary of low- 
flying, slow-flying cruise missiles. The cost: nearly $100 billion over five years. 

Just before last month's meeting in Malta, some U.S. officials thought about 
trying to reduce that price tag while putting a “Bush stamp" on START. They 
would have offered to scrap the MX in exchange for a similar monster missile 
in the Soviet arsenal. The Pentagon squelched the idea—for the time being. 

The kind of military overinsurance that the public was willing to pay for 
when the cold war was raging looks like wretched excess now. Either Baker & 
Co. will get presidential authority to trade some of the bigger-ticket items in the 
strategic-modernization program for Soviet concessions, or Congress will im- 
pose cuts of its own in return for nothing but a thank-you from Moscow. In 
which case the legacy of the Reagan buildup could come to be called Bush's 
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Shevardnadze and Baker: back to nuclear diplomacy 
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dent George Bush had climbed to пе that 
80%. And the early victory the Demot what 
had planned against Bush over hisunp / 
lar China policy proved a washout. Int mult 
process, Congress and the White Ho: oper 
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partisan bickering of an election year. сот 
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passed both houses of Congress with}, Leac 
dissent, Bush blocked it. He argued thal] Sure, 
could extend the students’ visas on his? 
authority but would not sign legis! 
that could anger China’s rulers. 
Early last week his advisers told 5 
that his veto could not be sustained in 
gress. Adamant, Bush and his солі? 
chief of staff, John Sununu, insist" 
White House must prevail if Bush ү 
convert his passive public approval y 
gible political clout. In an intervie" | D 
TIME on the eve of the China votè: -| 
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(One Chinese student, howeve® ou] 
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campaign er and Vice President Dan 
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ent denied any intention to gloat” or 


“crow” yet could scarcely restrain himself. 
said he: “I do think [the victory is] going to 
be helpful in reaching accommodation in 

and Senate on some of our ob- 
the House А : 
s7 Added Mary Matalin, Republi- 
rty chief of staff: “It’s just another 
here people underestimated the te- 
nacity of George Bush. When he gets 
pushed up against the wall on something 
that he knows and cares about, he does 
whatever is necessary to win." 

And he will do more. Skirmishes will 
multiply as the few efforts at bipartisan co- 
operation of the recent past recede from 
| Washington's memory. For one thing, the 
Democrats are plainly frustrated. In a fit of 
complaisance early last year, the White 
House and Democrats agreed to set aside 
differences on policy toward Nicaragua, 
collaborated on a plan to bail out the sav- 
ings and loan industry and settled on the 
outlines of the federal budget. But the bud- 
get accord unraveled, largely over Bush's 
insistence on a capital-gains tax cut that 
would mainly benefit taxpayers earning 
$200,000 or more a year. Senate Majority 
Leader George Mitchell blocked that mea- 
sure, promising that he would make no 
more budget deals with the White House 
and observing sourly that “for them, bipar- 
lsanship is a one-way street.” 
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62 votes to override fell 


tration’s agenda and has persuaded Bush 
to depict the Democrats as a band of tax- 
happy do-nothings. 

Bush may also be more willing than 
ever to veto legislation. That power is es- 
sentially negative: it can stymie the Demo- 
crats, but it can seldom accomplish any- 
thing positive. Similarly, the Democrats, 
who lack a two-thirds majority in either 
house, cannot override Bush’s veto without 
Republican support. Their strategy, ac- 
cording to one of their number, will be to 
send the President legislation on popular 
issues that bears a strong Democratic im- 
print, and dare him to veto it. Among the 
most divisive of those upcoming issues: 


DIANA WALKER 


“I won't be any pushover”: Bush braces for a rough session with Congress 
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TAXES. New York’s Democratic Senator 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan wants to roll 
back Social Security taxes that have be- 
come burdensome for most middle- and 
lower-income wage earners. Bush Opposes 
any cut in Social Security taxes as too ex- 
pensive and claims that it would threaten 
future retirement benefits. At the same 
time, the President will continue to press 
for cuts in capital-gains taxes. 


THE BUDGET. Bush has warned Congress 
against spending any “peace dividend” | 
from a reduced defense budget. He will 
propose to cut only about $10 billion in de- 
fense for the next fiscal year, and insists 
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United States 


that those savings are needed to reduce the 
budget deficit. When Congress demands 
deeper cuts, the Administration will chal- 
lenge members to cut in their own districts 
by eliminating unneeded military bases. 


CLEAN AIR. Congress is intent on passing 
clean-air legislation that is more stringent, 
more expensive and less market oriented 
than the proposal Bush submitted last 
year. Asked whether he can afford in an 
election year to veto any clean-air bill, the 
President told TIME, “Yes, because ГЇЇ be 
talking about jobs and a person’s right to 
make a living [as well as] my commitment 
to clean air.” 


CHILD CARE. Republicans prefer a child- 
care program that would work through tax 
incentives and grants to states. Democrats 
favor creating a new federal bureaucracy 


and federal regulations. 


CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM. If a bi- 
partisan House task force does not submit a 
bill by early March, Oklahoma Democrat 
David Boren will introduce his own in the 
Senate. Democrats generally favor cam- 
paign-spending limits and use of public funds 
in campaigns; Republicans oppose both. 


FOREIGN AID. Bush endorses the efforts of 
Senate Republican leader Robert Dole to 


give the President and State 
more flexibility in apportionin ера 
emerging democracies of Easter 0i 
and Latin America. Democrats Ё | 
many Republicans, defend the E: Ong, 
tem, under which Congress ед Че | 
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44 hat kind of signals 

will this vote send to 
China?" asked a dejected Chi- 
nese student after Congress 
failed to pass a law preventing 
his deportation and that of 
some 40,000 other Chinese 
studying in the U.S. The an- 
swer—as is so often the case 
with the inscrutable ways of the 
U.S. President and Congress— 


is that the signals were contra- 
dictory. Viewed from Beijing, 
the overwhelming rejection by 
the House of Representatives 
of Bush's conciliatory ap- 
proath to the Chinese govern- 
ment carried with it the mes- 
sage that Americans want their 
country's foreign policy to re- 
flect their concern for human 


rights. Yet the Administration's victory in the Senate reaffirmed 
the President's right to set that policy. The result, because of its 
very inconsistency, offered the Communist leadership a face-sav- 
ing way to rebuild its damaged international reputation and re- 


front in support of limited 
economic and military san 
tions but find themselves Un} R 
der increasing pressure fro 

business interests to resum 
financing their transaction | 
“Even on June 5 [the day afte! wh 
the Tiananmen massacre] i| 
was predictable that theri =- 
would be a time when wi =- 
would have to deal with th: T 
Chinese government,” a Wes 

European diplomat observei] D.C 
last week. “Nobody wantedl | foct 
be the first to break the cor was 
sensus, but nobody wants t| Ог} 
be the last either.” Least ofall] bee 
Japan, given its historic tiesti арр 
China and its strate Crac 
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Reviving ties: Zou meets with Japan’s Prime Minister Kaifu 


missions of two Bush Administration officials to China in J 
and December in defiance of a common ban against пісе") 
exchanges, the Japanese have felt free to follow suit. Rect! 
reciprocal visits—by Zou Jiahua, head of China's State Plat 


interests. hey 
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gain vital foreign loans—but at a price that could also benefit vic- 
tims of the bloody crackdown last June. 

The meager margin by which Bush sustained his veto could 
actually strengthen his status in the eyes of Chinese leaders as 
the lesser of the two evils they must confront if they are to im- 
prove Sino-American relations. “Seeing how close he came to 
defeat, the Chinese leaders will be grateful to Bush for doing 
this for them,” said a Beijing intellectual who is often critical 
of the regime. “Perhaps now they will hurry to do something 
to help him consolidate his position, and to show how reason- 
able they are.” Reason was notably lacking in the hostile blast 
by a Chinese Foreign Ministry spokesman following Bush’s 
drubbing in the House. Reverting to the hard-line rhetoric of 
Maoism, he condemned the Congress for “this hegemonic 
асі? and threatened to block further Sino-American cultural 
and educational exchanges. 

A key factor in squeezing meaningful concessions out of 
China in return for the restoration of badly needed foreign aid 
and credit will be the action of its other major trading part- 
ners. Until now they have maintained a surprisingly united 


que 


ning Commission, and by Koichiro Matsuura, director generi um 


of the Japanese Foreign Ministry's Economic Соорега!“ 
Bureau—are widely regarded as a sign that Japan is prepa) 
to extend a $5.6 billion, five-year loan package to China lat М 
this year. | fon 
To tens of thousands of Chinese who demonstrated m Un 
democracy and are suffering the consequences, the E dat 
proaching return to business is unfortunate. “Bush has ү tens 
too soft on the Chinese government,” says a dissident y Bar 
reaucrat in Beijing. “It is ironic that when students atte Was 
ed to carry out the American Dream in China, they ЇЗ. роп 
they could not expect the support of the U.S. Governmet | Win 
Meantime, as millions of Chinese headed home for the ; | bee, 
nar New Year’s weekend after Bush’s gesture to Вет! Poli 
leaders, there were rumors that a return gesture of cO CA | Clar 
tion by China was imminent. Among the possibilities: M ing 
Olution of the case of dissident astrophysicist Fang ‘al УЦ 
who took refuge in the U.S. embassy seven months ago | off 
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is believed ready to go into exile. —By Sandra Burto a 
With reporting by Kumiko Makihara/Tokyo | nf 
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By JULIE JOHNSON 


he U.S. Conference of Mayors opened 
its midwinter meeting in Washington, 
D.C. last week, ironically with drugs as the 
focus of discussion. Conspicuously absent 
was the conference host, Washington May- 
or Marion Barry, who shortly before had 
been captured on a grainy FBI videotape 
apparently sipping cognac and smoking 
crack cocaine from a pipe. Three days after 
he was charged with possession of cocaine, 
Barry retreated to the Hanley-Hazelden 
Center for drug and alcohol abuse in West 
Palm Beach, Fla., declaring that he sought 
healing in “body, mind and soul.” Behind 
him, the still stunned capital wrestled with 
questions about the propriety of his arrest 
and the political future of a battered city. 
uu NES a loyal remnant of Barry's con- 
з Ti pleaded for sympathy for the 
SUN tention shifted to his sometime ally, 
mer presidential contender Jesse Jack- 


50 2 s 
is patted as a possible mayoral candi- 
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ated it 
the ûf 
has bee! E От months, Jackson came under in- 
dent 0 ans pressure to run almost as soon as 
attemp S arrest was announced. But Jackson 
ay foul Donen be Suspecting that his political op- 
e Win “its Were hoping to bury him in a no- 
EE Jackson's public statements have 
Politici cally coy and evasive— prudent 
Clare бЕр, noven say never, he de- 
| methe xs privately, for now, he is heed- 
J| eto stay es friends and his wife Jack- 
fice SÉ of it. Settling into the mayor's 
| Lilliputia mean being tied down by the 
bleq ERIS nes of Washington's trou- 
епа „Pal bureaucracy. And his 
note that Jackson is aware that 


While Washington's indicted mayor takes a cure in Florida, 
who inherits the mess he left behind? 


Capitol Hill has as much to say about the 
District’s budget as does the mayor. He 
would be tugged this way and that by mem- 
bers of Congress, some of whom he out- 
polled in his 1988 bid for the Democratic 
presidential nomination. 

Jackson, who can stall until the July fil- 
ing deadline for the September Democrat- 
ic primary, has made it clear he will not 
challenge Barry, and the mayor has not 
ruled out a rehabilitated run for a fourth 
term after he emerges from Hanley-Hazel- 
den. Barry, 53, pleaded with reporters to 
“back away" while he recovers from an un- 
specified “problem” that aides say centers 
on alcoholism. But even the tearful news 
conference that preceded his retreat to 
Hanley-Hazelden seemed calculated. The 
mayor, sweating profusely and looking to 
wife Effi for support, artfully excluded any 
mention of drugs. 

Many Barry supporters have long assert- 
ed that the mayor's problems with federal 
prosecutors were racially motivated. Cathy 
Hughes, who hostsa popular Washington ra- 
dio call-in show, scoffed that the best prose- 
cutors could come up with against Barry was 
*a multimillion-dollar misdemeanor 
charge." Said Hughes: *The community is 
saying to him, ‘Get well, come home, we're 
waiting. ” 


One target of the criticism is U.S. Attor- | 
ney Jay Stephens, formerly a White House 


deputy counsel. His public statements hint- 
ing at a plea bargain in exchange for Barry's 
resignation have sparked criticism that he is | 
an overzealous Republican prosecutor. 
Even controversy-shy N.A.A.C.P. Executive 
Director Benjamin Hooksciteda“pattern of | 
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Barry, with cu Effi, heads for a West Palm Beach substance-abuse treatment clinic as the capital looks to Jackson for leadership 


harassment of black elected officials by law- 


enforcement authorities.” 


The FBI sting came after repeated in- | 
vestigations into broader corruption 
among Barry associates had failed to snare 
the mayor. The FBI's inability to pin a 
charge on Barry bolstered the belief 
among some in Washington that Hazel 
Diane (Rasheeda) Moore lured the mayor 
to the Vista International Hotel only after 


authorities pressured her to do so. 

One law-enforcement official conced- 
ed that the FBI “had leverage” over Moore. 
Reportedly Moore told a grand jury last 


year that she had not used drugs and was 
only a casual friend to Barry. But she re- | 


newed talks with authorities after a drunk- 


en driving arrest in Los Angeles on New 
Years’ Day; once before, she had served six 
months in prison for unauthorized use of a 


motor vehicle. Another explanation for 
her cooperation is that she feared being 
charged with perjury for her grand jury 
testimony about Barry and Charles Lewis, 
a convicted drug dealer. In December 1988 
the Washington police were about to arrest 
Lewis, when Barry turned up in the man's 
hotel room. The bust was aborted, but po- 
lice reportedly found traces of cocaine. 


Last summer Lewis told investigators he 
had smoked crack with the mayor. 


After the Lewis incident, Barry is said 


to have joked among friends that they 
would never again see him in a local hotel. 
Why he went to the Vista to visit Moore re- 
mains a mystery. For now, however, Wash- 
ington's mayor is checked into a very dif- 
ferent residential facility. For 28 days, his 
routine will be filled with exercise, tough- 
love group therapy and chores such as vac- 
uuming and mopping. 


Meanwhile, Washington is left to fend 


for itself, its neighborhoods echoing with 
gunfire from drug dealers, its hospitals over- 
burdened by abandoned, drug-addicted 
newborns. 
and Michael Riley/Washington 


— With reporting by Jerome Cramer 
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The Presidency | 
- Hugh Sidey | 


Totaling Up Year One Е 


s he considers the state of the nation 


® - T mmm | 


The President held 33 full-blown pres 


this week, consider the state of 
George Bush after a year of power: he has 
floated $268 billion in new debt, helped 
create 2.5 million new jobs, fed and flat- 
tered and shaken hands with 25,000 guests 
in the White House and gone wild over 
Wallyball. 

Wallyball? A designer sport that re- 
sembles volleyball on a squash court, it 
brought to 23 the number of sports the 
President has indulged in since his Inau- 
guration. Though Bush can still throw a 
ringer every sixth pitch on his South Lawn 
pit, his enthusiasm for horseshoes has 
been nudged aside by this new winter 
passion. 

Bush shattered records with an 8046 
public approval rating but won a measly 
6396 of his first year's legislative initia- 
tives—a 35-year low for an elected Presi- 
dent. He dropped in on 87 US. cities, 
traveled 135,000 miles, won a miniwar in 
Panama and held three world-moving 
summits (on Malta with Gorbachev, in Brussels with NATO 
leaders, in Paris on economics). Records, records— not for 
the Guinness book but for the White House. 

Bush transferred his college-baseball mitt out of the low- 
er drawer of his walnut desk to his private quarters. He 
picked up two new grandchildren (for a total of twelve) and 
added six puppies by First Dog Millie. The President proudly 
stuck in his pencil jar a small U.S. flag given to him by an 
Army ranger wounded in Panama. 

The President keeps two bronze figures of Theodore Roo- 
sevelt around him in the Oval Office, along with one picture 

and one bronze of George Washington. He had the last note 
from departing Ronald Reagan (“Don’t let the turkeys get 
you down”) cast in plastic and placed on his picture-collection 
table behind his desk, and recently added a black-and-white 
photograph of wife Barbara in her wedding gown 45 years ago. 
He has a new Wedgwood-blue rug with the eagle in the 
center for his office floor, blue drapes for the tall windows and 
covering for six chairs in the same color. 
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conferences and 15 informal ones, gave 5! 
interviews and delivered 320 speeches. In || 
pouring an estimated 3 million words of ex. 
planation, encouragement and (usually) 
good humor on the heads of approving 
Americans, he made no major errors in 

fact. Or so insist his White House handlers, || 
who conveniently forget a few trick tums 

like obscuring his secret overtures t0 
China. 

According to Washington's Center for 
Media and Public Affairs, Bush suffered 
more jokes by nighttime TV comedians 
(143) than even Vice President Dan 
Quayle (135). He watched inflation climb 
to an eight-year high (4.6%), visited 16 for 
eign countries (counting Belgium twice); 
cut down his consumption of pork-rind mers 
snacks and upped his intake of popcorn by [Колу 
а couple of barrels (unofficial estimate). | vide, 

Except for the graying of Bush's 11 tron 
ples, presidential barber Milton Pitts finds spac 
no change in the upper thatch. Wht ger | 
House photo hounds claim Bush may have dropped а Ё | elect 
ounces from his shoulders to his tummy, but Dr. Burton Let | dar 
III says he hung a steady 197 Ibs. through all twelve months. | and 

Bush’s tailoring concern, Arthur Adler, declares that te | 
President remains a perfect two-button 43 long. To start n 
second year, he chose a light gray beaded-pinstripe suit an?’ 
medium gray sharkskin windowpane-patterned suit w 
touches of red and blue. He veered from solid-color shirts ® 
what he calls in jest his “élitist” styles with striped fronts. М!" 
collars. 4 

_ Bush did not add a major new brow wrinkle or chin, butt | 
virtually all accounts of close-up observers, he appeared Ш | 
presidential after his year on the job. The reasons may b 
slightly deeper voice from such prolonged verbalizing E 
quicker responses to questions by a few milliseconds: " 
once, a President's image has changed more by how he SP? 
than how he looks, And there is every likelihood that bel 
Bush finishes his State of the Union day, he will caution 
country with his most often used words: “Stay tuned.” | 
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3 | heat- 
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seeking surface-to-air missile 
kyward faster than the speed 
| ofsound. In à matter of seconds, it can zero 
os a plane, blasting it from the sky in a 
[in on ing burst of flame and smoke. More- 
bo un missiles are all too available to 
Ms groups and criminals around the 


hurtles 5 


| world. Last week U.S. intelligence reports 


| indicated that the Colombian оо 
tels may be stockpiling just such antiair 
| craft devices. The fear is that the drug lords 
! could use them to mount an attack on Pres- 
ident George Bush when he flies into the 
Colombian city of Cartagena for a four- 
| nation antidrug summit starting Feb. 15. 
Could the President's plane be shot 
‘down? U.S. military experts say the 
‘chances of a guerrilla group mounting 
lą successful air attack on Air Force One 
lare extremely small. Although the exact 
nature of the plane's defenses is top secret, 
'they are known to be formidable. Not only 
‘can the President's Boeing 707 be protect- 
‘ed by a full complement of military 
|fighter jets but the plane is also loaded 


D 


With sophisticated electronic safeguards. 
| The heart of the defense rests in a 
collection of computerized equipment: 
Mounted in the 707's cockpit. There, atsa 
Console packed with indicator lights and 
Video monitors, a specially trained elec- 
tronics war officer can monitor theair- 
Space around Air Force One. Should’dan- 
B te indicated, he can unleash several 
і Am Tonic countermeasures, including ra- 
раа mers, fine-tuned infrared flares 
| md billowing clouds of metallic chaff. 

| the most serious threat comes from 


sident’s plane is well guarded by electronic gear 


surface-to-air missiles (SAMs) launched ei- 
ther just before the President’s plane lands 
or just after it takes off. Although the Co- 
lombian drug cartels have apparently nev- 
er used such weapons before—and there is 
still no hard evidence that they have ac- 
quired them—there are certainly plenty of 
SAMS, primarily U.S.-made Stingers and 
Soviet-built SA-7 Grails, available through 
illegal channels. Both are portable, shoul- 
der-mounted rockets that use tiny infrared 
sensors to home in on the heat generated 
by a jet engine. 

The standard defense against a heat- 
seeking missile is to divert it with another 
heat source, typically a flare that emits a 
broad range of infrared radiation. The mis- 
sile, drawn by the heat of the flare, follows 
it and not the plane. But modern sAMs are 
equipped with filters that can cancel out 
radiation from a simple flare. Air Force 
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One is believed to ‘Carry flares that*burn 

"brighter and longer*im the infrared fre- . 

quencies that the saMs"sensórs follow., `s 
But not all missileseare heat seekers. | chips and copper wire, which can melt 


Air Force One mustsalso be protected 
against radar-directed air-to-air missiles, 


like the French un ырыа! Colombi- | ing up the new 747 with pulse-resistant fi- 
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and follow pp RET e target. 
sile flyi 


One way to along a 
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div 
radar beam is to fire-off'a'bürst etallic 
chaff pattie es га- 


directed 


dar guidance system to go haywire amid a 
blizzard of electronic gibberish. 

A more artful way to avoid an incom- 
ing missile is to deceive it with false or mis- 
leading radar signals. Air Force One is 
equipped with a variety of sophisticated 
jamming equipment designed to do just 
that. One widely used technique: delaying 
the echoes of incoming radar pulses, thus 
fooling the attacker into calculating that its 
target is farther away than it really is. Al- 
ternatively, the target plane may generate 
dozens of false radar echoes, each aimed 
slightly differently, creating the impression 
of a whole squadron of planes arrayed at 
various intervals across the sky. 

Clever as these tricks may be, the 
equipment in Air Force One is primitive 
compared with what is being installed in 
the jumbo jet scheduled to start transport- 
ing the President in October. That $325 
million “flying Taj Mahal,” a specially 
modified Boeing 747, bristles with so much 
computerized hardware that it needs 57 
antennas and 238 miles of wire to support 
its electronics. Says an official involved in 
its construction: “We put every last piece 
of modern gimmickry in that plane." 

Determined to protect its Commander 

in Chief from all threats, the Air 
Force included features that would 


enable his plane to survive an atomic at- 
tack, as long as a bomb did not explode too 
“close by. Rather than use silicon computer 


dowmin the electromagnetic pulse that fol- 
lows a nuclear blast, the designers are load- 


;ber-optic cable and gallium arsenide chips. 
Barring a direct hit from an H-bomb, the 
new plane should enable the President to 
fly anywhere in unprecedented safety and 


comfort. a ^ —By Philip Elmer-DeWitt. 
Reported by Bruce van Voors En * 
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Rising global interest rates spook Wall Street and squeeze the U.S. economy 


crash last Oct. 13. The Dow closed Friday at 
2559.23, down 119 points for the week and 
250 points below its Jan. 2 record high of 
2810.15. At week's end the Government re- 
inforced Wall Street's fears that the U.S. 
economy is faltering by reporting that the 
economy grew just 0.576 during the fourth 
quarter of last year, the worst performance 
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| By BARBARA RUDOLPH 
|| nly a few weeks ago, economists 
jl and investors were confident, al- 
il most cocky, about the prospects 
M for the U.S. stock market. Since 
| inflation seemed moderate, forecasters 
h widely assumed that interest rates would 
| glide gently downward апа bolster Wall 


Street. But now that assumption seems ex- 
quisitely ill timed. Interest rates around the 
| world have suddenly surged, sending stock 
| prices tumbling on exchanges from Tokyo 
to London and threatening to put the sickly 
U.S. economy into the intensive-care ward. 
An uncertain and often bearish mood 
took over most of the world's stock markets 
last week. In a fit of gloom on Monday, Wall 
Street traders sent the Dow Jones average 
tobogganing 77 points, to 2600.45, the larg- 
est single-day drop since the 191-point mini- 
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in more than three years. Said Allen Sinai, 
chief economist of the Boston Co.: “It 
shows that the economy ground to a virtual 
halt in the fourth quarter, with signs of 
weakness everywhere. The economy is flirt- 
ing with a recession." 

The Wall Street rout, which took its cue 
from rising interest rates and slumping 
stocks in Tokyo, demonstrated the extent 
to which global markets have become inex- 
tricably linked to one another. The U.S. is 
now especially vulnerable to changes in 
foreign markets because it depends on 
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overseas investors to finance а lat! 
tion of its federal deficits. While uv. 
economy may need lower interest ri 
stay afloat, Japanese and West O% 
central bankers have quite com 
needs at the moment: higher rates н 
vent their surging economies По ^ 
ing off a sharp rise in inflation. ji 

The first sign of trouble em; 
month ago from the Tokyo 0 с 
Bank of Japan. On Dec. 25 the in 
bank announced that it was 1%" ү 
prime lending rate from 3.75% d 
a surprisingly sharp increase. ^y 
reflected the bank’s concern ү 
2.5% rise in wholesale prices В il 
the first increase in the Japanese e 
seven years, Rising oil costs а ail." 
ing real estate values account 10 ў 
share of the upward pressure 
prices. 


jntere : 
or z bonds far more lucrative, took 


m out of Tokyo’s once irrepress- 
m C stock market. Since the beginning of 

| ible 807. the Nikkei index of 225 Japa- 
Я 6 has lost almost 5% of its val- 
des being skittish about the inter- 
investors fear that Japan’s 


Е 
high 


|| int 
ү general election. 
Since U.S. borrowers draw from the 
me pool of global funds, the Japanese 
E increase proved to be contagious. 
Rates on ten-year Treasury bonds have 
climbed from 7.84% to 8.4% during the 
J| past month. Money-market speculators 
sent rates higher because they know that 
|1 the Japanese, who typically buy as much as 
ll 40% of U.S. long-term bond offerings, will 
Il be disinclined to invest in U.S. Treasury se- 
` fl curities unless American bonds offer sig- 
[| nificantly higher yields than equivalent 
[| Japanese or West German paper. 


ecause of Tokyo’s rising interest 
rates, the premium that the U.S. 
offers in comparison with Japa- 
| nese bonds has narrowed to a 
lÎ ten-year low. Says Robert DiClemente, an 
| analyst at Salomon Brothers: “There is 
|very little incentive for any investor to 
| соте to our shores these days." A year 
| ago, Japan's ten-year government securi- 
| ties carried a yield of 4.9%, 4 percentage 
|points lower than in the U.S. Last week 
| those bonds posted a yield of almost 6.6%, 
less than 2 percentage points below the 
| US. yield. 
|. While American borrowers could afford 
lo pay a hefty premium to finance the U.S. 
| deficit during good times, the country will 
havea difficult time supporting its debt habit 
ny during a slowdown. Says Karin Lissakers, a 
[зн of international affairs at Colum- 
a large! a University: "Let's face it, like any country 
ile the!) j û has gone deeply into debt, the U.S. has 
rest ratë | 93 its autonomy in economic affairs." 
est б 'Stre he slowing economy worries Wall 
i Meque corporate profits, which are 
rates fa У growing faint, would evaporate 
from |” iby 2 ор Of 795 firms surveyed 
| leased quvestment Research that have 
ў 'Worse-th Ourth-quarter results, 51% had 
“| factor d an-expected earnings. Another 
"| sive кош Wall Street is the perva- 
" takeovers © that the 1980s gold rush of 
^| lY subsiq, and leveraged buyouts has final- 
‚Те marker ic › largely because the junk-bond 
п û leery сыў moribund and banks have grown 
s last? Wall Rone major new deals. 
i ye treet’s pessimism has helped 
БЕ * London's Stock market, where 
а the past th are prices have fallen 8.5% in 
Тее weeks. London's market has 


uffeted by high domestic interest 


15%. The Bank of England has been 
boosting rates to combat an 8% inflation 
spiral, which has been aggravated by 
double-digit increases in recent labor con- 
tracts. Case in point: last week Ford’s Brit- 
ish subsidiary agreed to a 10% wage in- 
crease for its unionized workers. 

Even more influential than London’s 
mounting rates, however, are West Ger- 
many’s. Some economists blame the 
Bundesbank’s late-December increase in 
its key interest rate, rather than the Bank 
of Japan’s boost, for triggering January’s 
wave of increases. The Frankfurt central 
bank is concerned about inflation because 
of West Germany’s supercharged econo- 
my. In spite of the Bundesbank’s credit 
tightening, the Frankfurt stock exchange is 
up 1% so far this year. The main reason: in- 
vestors feel confident that West German 
companies will realize tremendous gains in 
the opening of East European markets. 

With both Japan and West Germany 
trying to dampen their growth, the risk is 
that their measures will completely choke it 
off in the U.S. The situation once again puts 
the Federal Reserve in a precarious posi- 
tion. If the Fed leaves interest rates where 
they are, the economy might slide into a re- 
cession. But if it eases rates, the already 
flagging U.S. dollar might slump even more, 
which could readily spark inflation because 
Americans would have to pay more for im- 
ports. Even so, the Bush Administration 
hopes that the Fed will ease its grip on cred- 
it. Bush publicly called for lower rates when 
he addressed a group of homebuilders in 
Atlanta two weeks ago. Said Bush: “I want 
to see them come down even more.” 

For all the gloomy signals, many U.S. 
business leaders think that the economy’s 
so-called soft landing has already occurred 
and that the economy will soon be ready for 
takeoff again. A survey of executives pub- 
lished last week by Dun & Bradstreet con- 
cluded that “business optimism has reached 
a turning point and businesses are regather- 
ing strength for the second half of 1990.” 
Consumers are not so sure. Their cutback in 
spending during the October-December 
quarter was largely responsible for the 
economy's poor performance. 

For clues to the future, Wall Street in- 
vestors now look to Tokyo almost as much 
as to Washington. The biggest topic of 
speculation on Wall Street is the possibility 
that Japan’s tighter credit will trigger a ma- 
jor slide in the Tokyo market, which stands 
at 36,874, up from 13,000 in late 1985. 
Some Wall Street brokerage firms recently 
began selling a new product: warrants that 
allow investors to profit if the Tokyo 
market falls. But most investors do not fear 
a crash so much as a long, stubborn de- 
cline. If the January mood persists, the 
long-running bull market will go out not 
with a bang but with a long, drawn-out 
whimper.  — Reported by Barry Hillenbrand/ 
Tokyo, Frederick Ungeheuer/New York and 
Adam Zagorin/Brussels 
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Mad Dog’s Tales 


E ven in a place and time known for 
excess, Jeffrey Beck, a “rainmak- 
er" who drummed up merger deals for 
Wall Street’s Drexel Burnham Lam- 
bert, stood out as one of the most color- 
ful takeover specialists ever to don a 
power tie. Nicknamed “Mad Dog” for 
his courage under fire, he regaled 
friends with tales of his jungle-patrol 
days in Viet Nam. He talked of his Sil- 
ver Star, two Bronze Stars and four Pur- 
ple Hearts. He often told colleagues 
that he stood to inherit a multibillion- 
dollar fortune from the German brew- 
ery family of the same name. 

Soon Beck’s celebrity spread be- 
yond the financial community. He 
made a cameo appearance in Oliver 
Stone’s film Wall Street and became 
chums with megastar Michael Douglas. 

But the legend of Mad Dog is 
collapsing faster than a junk bond. 
Last week the 
Wall Street Jour- 
nal disclosed 
that Beck, 43, 
never served in 
Viet Nam and 
has no ties to 
any beer bar- 
ons. Interview- 
ing several of 
Beck’s relatives 
and colleagues, 
Journal reporter 
Bryan Burrough 
discovered that 
Mad Dog had 
invented much 
of his past. Dur- 
ing Beck's sup- 
posed Viet Nam 
service he was actually attending Flori- 
da State University. One woman who 
dated Beck after the breakup of his sec- 
ond marriage said the banker “would 
wake up in cold sweats, shaking,” saying 
he’d been dreaming about Viet Nam. 
“The guy lied in his sleep,” she said. 

Even so, Beck thrived at the Oppen- 
heimer investment firm from 1979 until 
1985. when he provoked disbelief by 
pledging to put up $75 million of his 
own money to rescue a deal. He was 
fired and then joined Drexel, where he 
advised buyout king Henry Kravis in his 
$25 billion takeover of RJR-Nabisco. 
When Burrough confronted Beck 
about his tales, the Wall Streeter de- 
nied telling most of them. Now Вес 
has apparently gone Awor. Dr 
which received his resigna 
mail three weeks ago, says 
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Who Wants to Wait for HDT V? 


Business 


Wi its jumbo screen, crisp digital 
sound and a video picture as sharp as 
a 35-mm slide, high-definition television 
has been heralded as a couch potato's 
dream come true. But HDTV in the U.S. has 
run into some interference. Squabbling 
over technological standards and sniping 
between Japanese, European and Ameri- 
can manufacturers have slowed its devel- 


U.S. viewers are building home theaters from the latest gear 


opment to a crawl. Industry experts now 
estimate that full-fledged 
HDTV may not arrive in U.S. 
homes until the turn of the 
century. 


Yet video’s evolution in 
the American market has 
been anything but stagnant. 
Consumers, their appetites 
whetted for high-quality TV 
images, have started to take 
progress into their own 
| hands. To the delight of re- 

tailers and manufacturers, 
viewers are hooking together 
their video and stereo com- 
ponents, linking them with 
one or two new pieces of ad- 
vanced controlling equip- 
ment and creating what has 
been dubbed home theaters. 
In a U.S. consumer-electron- 
ics market whose sales are in- 
creasing at a sluggish 4% a 
year (1989 total: $32 billion), 
sales of home-theater com- 
ponents are climbing at a 
pace of 25% or more. Among 
the hottest gear: big-screen 
stereo TV sets, laser-scanned 
videodisc players and audio/video amplifi- 
ers that can drench the home audience in 
theater-like surround sound. 

The boom in home-theater devices has 
heightened the electronics industry’s sense 
of urgency about developing not only 
HDTV but also an array of interim products 
that will encourage consumers to keep up- 
grading their equipment. Last week two 
European electronics giants, Thomson and 
Philips, the largest makers of color TV sets 
for the U.S. market, said they plan to com- 
bine their long-term HDTV development 
efforts. In a more immediate step, the Eu- 
ropeans will join forces with NBC and the 
David Sarnoff Research Center to concen- 
trate on what they call EDTV (extended- 
definition television), a wide-screen, digi- 
tal-stereo version of today's standard. The 
manufacturers hope to have EDTV sets 
ready for delivery by 1993. Said J. Peter 
Bingham, vice president of technology 
for Philips Consumer Electronics; *We 


| want U.S. consumers to have access to ad- 


vanced TV services as quickly as possible." 

Why the sudden consumer craze for 
improved TV? After all, Sony, Pioneer and 
others have been trying to market pricey 
“media rooms" and “home entertainment 
centers" for nearly a decade—with notable 
lack of success. Electronics-industry ex- 
perts point to several changes in viewing 
habits that are sparking sales of home- 


theater products. Thanks to the videocas- 


The movie nook's standard features: jumbo screen and surround sound 


lows consumers to play their E. 
TV sets through the speakers d Sg 
ers of their hi-fi systems, R ay 
equipped with Dolby Surround; \ 
re-create the full atmospheric, Ù 
movie theater, from the Scream of gy 
passing overhead to the seat-shaki чү 
ble of helicopter gunships. To em | 
what the actors say actually come, Ù 5 
their mouths, models with the Dod i) 
Logic feature isolate dialogue ang М 
to a speaker mounted directly 
TV screen. 

None of this comes cheap, | 
bones home theater costs $400 for thes | 
box, $700 for a stereo TV, $800 orm 
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ers who are trying to фу crea 
that has launched а booq: ing t 
market for audio/video: 
stallers: entrepreneur з) 
select and hook up the kay 
gear, often using wall-mo |" 
ed speakers and sleek cat: Г 
etry to hide the equipment! . 
glossy new magazine, 4ı " 
Video Interiors, regularly 
zles its readers with image 
posh pleasure domes 
sound and light. Says Jt) 
Briesch, president of S0 
Consumer Products Of | 
(USA): “The only thing 
has surprised us is how 
people will pay.” Even К 
and Montgomery Ward! 
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"The only thing that has surprised us is how much people will pay." 


sette revolution, consumers have acquired 
a steady appetite for watching videotaped 
movies at home. In little more than a de- 
cade, the percentage of U.S. homes with 
VCRS has zoomed from zero to 70. Accord- 


ed 72 million movie tapes during just one 
week last October. 

At the same time, many of these video- 
philes have bought compact-disc players, 
giving them an appreciation for the crisp- 
ness of digital sound. For consumers who 
love their ver and CD players, the logical 
next step is the laser videodisc player, 
which combines digital sound with high- 
resolution motion pictures. An estimated 


300,000 U.S. households have laser video- 
disc players, for which manufacturers have 
produced more than 3,700 movie titles. 
The nerve center of today's home 
theater is a little-known component called 
the audio/video receiver. With ports in the 
back for a variety of TV and stereo sig- 
nals, the A/V receiver is the link that al- 
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ing to an industry survey, U.S. viewers rent- 


planning to carry }Ш attac 
screen TVs and sum capa 
sound systems, Briesch says. | resta 
Even so, prices will have to 00 15,0( 
siderably before surround-sound 1 y 
‘comes a mass-market phenomen rants 
the Walkman or the ver. Unlike" but 
breakthrough products, which ™ plan 
transformed electronic life, the 1, Unic 
systems are likely to be percei Coun 
consumers as a more gradual cient 
inevitable—improvement. ‘Moreo ture. 
Walkman did not require major d Мер 
modeling to work its magic. At the w үш 
Consumer Electronics Show in 7 а ш 
last month, Mitsubishi demons. qe 
120-in. rear-projection TV set that у 
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а 6%-ft. space to be cleared out wi uS 
wall before the set can be ШАО, ; 
home. And not everyone wants ‘The 
turned into a RET “what ^ = 
when you build a house around @ di 
author Fran Lebowitz carped ЇЇ sc 
ary issue of HG, “is that the ПО 
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counts as Soviet crews get ready 
hamburger buns; scrubbing equipment in the plant where food is prepared; and getting the supply truck ready to roll 


Moscow's Big Mak Attack 


Or mori]. 
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) for af 


| gyANNBLACKMAN MOSCOW 


ixteen-year-old Nadya Vanova listens 
inch ho intently as a customer orders a Big 
of cons] Mak hamburger, Kartofel-fries and an ice- 
5 to бр cream koktel, or milkshake. After punch- 
E boon! ing the order into one of 29 computerized 
olvideo : cash registers, she nods and says, Thank 
neurs y You. Please come again. But assistant 
p thela; Manager Sergei Skvortsov, 25, shakes his 
vall-mp head unhappily as he observes her trial 
sleek cq UP. "Nyet," he tells the nervous trainee. 
„| ‘Try again. You must look each customer 
lin the eye and smile.” 
ошау Young Nadya is one of 605 employees 
E ichosen from 27,000 Soviet applicants who 
dome: 15001064 to a small help-wanted ad that 
Sas | McDonald's officials placed last Novem- 
Wer ber. After 14 years of negotiating a maze of 
ets Gil Soviet bureaucrats, the first McDonald’s in 
thine ithe Soviet Union is scheduled to open this 
У 94 week. Situated оп Pushkin Square, just а 
Evens few blocks from the Kremlin, the restau- 
, Ward at will introduce a new concept: fast 
sunl food. To handle the anticipated Big Mak 
E. attack, the McDonald's has a seating 
[Capacity of 700, the largest in the 11,300- 
А борӣ ошад, chain, and can serve as many as 
"mo 00 customers a day. 
Me McDonald's has built restau- 
ali H iH from Seattle to Singapore, 
h iE planned iE the first of 20 
he ne ae Outlets in the Soviet 
srcelve оці. Was a triumph over the 
lth Soa ty s endless red tape and an- 
E oven me Infrastructure. A joint ven- 
ne M a the Canadian subsidiary of 
or OWE en "onalds and the Moscow city 
UN $50 million project 
t] ү, 8 several times before 
ол ga finally signed in April 1988. 
{ betl. McDo Sorge Cohon, president of 
К деб da: Weds Restaurants of Cana- 
Se К burger en I had that first cheese- 
chi This pre the grill, T thought, 
hat Ws * is really going to 


juipmeri 
zine, Au 


his l 

da ТУ Pen)” 
them T ; 
2 п " “з biggest problem has been 
ho" gl Which S With the Soviet ministries, 
adhere to rigid regula- 
Опар out precious sup- 


Fast food takes a slow journey to Pushkin Square 


plies. Explains Cohon: *When we need 
more sand or gravel for building and go to 
the department in charge, they say, ‘Sorry, 
you're not in my five-year plan.’ ” 

The venture intends to buy virtually all 
its raw materials from Soviet producers, no 
small order in a country where many food 
products are rationed and the term quality 
control is not in the lexicon. The Moscow 
managers have imported potato and cucum- 
ber seeds from the Netherlands and have 
trained Soviet farmers to harvest and pack 
the produce without bruising it. They have 
taught Soviet cattle farmers that they can 
raise leaner beef by castrating their cattle a 
month later than usual and slaughtering 
them a month earlier. To maintain food 
standards and keep the supply flowing, the 
company has built a $40 million food- 
distribution plant just outside Moscow, with 
its own bakery, dairy and meat-processing 
units as well as a microbiology lab. 

Starting salary at the Moscow McDon- 
ald's is 1.5 rubles an hour, average by Sovi- 
et standards and about $2.40 at the official 
exchange rate, but top managers can ex- 
pect to earn more substantial wages. Alex- 
ander Omelchenko, 31, the dairy-line man- 


Studying the fine points of serving kartofel-fries and koktels 


“You must look each customer in the eye and smile.” 
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ager, says he earned 250 rubles a month 
working in a scientific institute before be- 


| ing hired by McDonald's. “I now make 450 


rubles a month," he says proudly. *Mc- 
Donald's is more demanding, but it offers 
me a chance to prove myself." 

During the month before the grand 
opening, 30 Soviet restaurant managers 
who had trained for several months in Eu- 
rope and Toronto instructed new employ- 
ees in company standards of quality, po- 
liteness and service. “Smiling and looking 
people in the eye are not things they do 
naturally," says a McDonald's executive. 


Using manuals translated into Russian and | 


videotapes, the trainees have learned ev- 
erything from how to wash windows and 
mop floors to the proper way to assemble a 
Big Mac. Customers have some learning to 
do too. Because Soviets are unaccustomed 
to eating finger food, many of those invited 
to a preview disassembled the Big Mak and 
ate it layer by layer. Despite the cultural 
hurdles, Cohon is enthusiastic about the 
huge potential market and optimistic 
about the adaptability of the people. Says 
he: “Soviet kids win a lot of medals in the 
Olympics. We can train them to work in 
McDonald's." 

Unlike most Western companies doing 

business in the Soviet Union, McDonald's is 
catering not just to foreign tourists and busi- 
nessmen but also to the Soviet public. The 
first Moscow-based restaurant will deal in 
rubles, a shrewd strategy that is ex- 
pected to attract local customers, 
who have grown increasingly im- 
patient at seeing quality products 
on sale for foreign currency only. 
But because rubles are not readily 
convertible to hard currency, Mc- 
Donald's will have to find ways to 
take home some of its Soviet prof- 
its. As a result, McDonald's will 
open another Moscow restaurant 
next year in which foreign custom- 
ers can pay for their food in hard 
currency only. 

With the Big Mak, Kartofel- 
fries and a koktel priced at about 
5.5 rubles, or twice the cost of a 
meal in a state-run cafeteria, Mc- 
Donald's must pitch its fare to 
higher-income patrons. Even so, 
one thing about the new McDon- 
ald's may be familiar to the Sovi- 
ets: long lines. a 2j 
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Flying Cartels in Europe 


ByADAMZAGORIN BRUSSELS 


E urope's 21 principal airlines fly 110 mil- 
lion passengers around the Continent 
every year. Many of these travelers may soon 
be in for a bumpier ride. Delays already af- 
fect more than 2046 of all flights, and the 
number exceeded 30% last summer. Skies 
are overcrowded with 3.6 million flights an- 
nually, a figure that could triple by the year 
2000. Thirty-five European airports are offi- 
cially designated as congested; seven of 
them—Rome’s Fiumicino, Milan's Linate, 
London's Gatwick and Heathrow, plus those 
at Frankfurt, Munich and Düsseldorf—are 
judged to be severely congested. During the 
past year, strikes caused air-traffic havoc in 
Italy, Portugal, Belgium and Spain. Yet Eu- 
ropean airfares are 20% to 30% higher than 
those in the U.S. and as much as 100% higher 
oncertain routes. “Passengers in Europe are 
suffering," says Derek Prentice of the Inter- 
national Organization of Consumers 
Unions. “We desperately need freer markets 
and more competition among airlines.” 

That is not what shows on the radar 
screen, however. Only last week state- 
owned Air France completed a takeover 
deal that makes it Europe’s largest air- 
line—and No. 4 in the world, after Aero- 
flot and the U.S.’s American and United. 
Air France paid $664 million to acquire 
France's biggest privately run airline, 
Union de Transports Aériens. Prior to the 
deal, UTA had waged a bitter court battle 
to acquire additional routes that it felt it 
needed to survive. UTA and Air France 
had each owned about a third of Air Inter, 
Europe's largest domestic carrier, which 
last year flew 15.7 million passengers in- 
side France. Now, through its acquisition 
of UTA, Air France will control 9046 of the 
French domestic market. 

As smaller airlines are bought up, the 
remaining ones fear that they too may soon 
be forced from the skies. René-Fernand 
Meyer, chairman of the French charter 
company Minerve, charges that the French 
government has been partial to Air France 
and demands a share of the big carrier's 
newly acquired routes. Asks Meyer: *Will 
the socialist state kill off all the small air- 
lines to build an Aeroflot in France?" 

Like Air France, other flag carriers are 
scrambling to merge or arrange operating 
agreements with rivals. British Airways and 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines said in Decem- 
ber that they would each acquire a 2076 


stake in Belgium's Sabena World Airlines. 
Four months ago, Air France announced a 


cooperation agreement" with West Ger- 


Big, monopolistic air-transport mergers and agreements 
undercut the freer market envisioned by the Community 


many’s Lufthansa involving joint ticket sales 
and pilot training, schedule and route coor- 
dination and sharing of certain terminals. In 
1987 British Airways absorbed British Cale- 
donian, its largest domestic competitor, for 
$458 million. In 1988 Scandinavian Airlines 
System bought a 25% stake in British Mid- 


land, a medium-size domestic carrier. 
Big, monopolistic air-transport combi- 


е сезрега\еу 
more competi 


nations threaten the freer market envi- 
sioned by the European Community's 1992 
program. Airlines respond that recent 
mergers are simply a consequence of the 
Community's own deregulation drive. Eu- 
ropean Commission President Jacques 
Delors last week said that the UTA take- 
over already had the Community's bless- 
ing, in principle, as long as France does not 
exclude other airlines from its domestic 
market. Nonetheless, the Community will 
investigate the UTA takeover and other 
recent airline deals. The Е.С. competi- 
tion commissioner, Sir Leon Brittan, Says 
the UTA case, in particular, “raises funda- 
mental questions about consumer protec- 
tion.” Agrees Pierre Jeandrain, a lobbyist 
for a number of small carriers: “The Com- 
munity is divided, and its liberalization pol- 
icy is being outflanked by a cozy club of 
state-controlled airlines.” 

The more appealing aspect of these 
carefully orchestrated, government- 
backed deals is that they contrast so sharp- 


ly with the disorderly U.S. air-transport 
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shakeout of the 1980s. Under the 

policies of the Reagan Admin; h 
eight U.S. airlines were able to "tray, 
more than 90% of the U.S. marker dh 
strikes, snarled flight schedules үе Ч 
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for passengers. “Europeans аг d; 


. е ез." 
avoid the U.S.’s excesses,” Says E 
McGowan, an air-transport speci 

ls 


the University of Sussex. *But the 
do it is not through a wave of ad 
many of which may be anticompetif, 
There have been some moves us i 
up the market. Even critics concedi 

the Community's two-year-old «|| 
skies" program has succeeded in its ` miles 
foisting cautious deregulation on ie mii 
dustry. A new deregulation package se the € 
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for 1993 should shake things up even i ad 
Last week the Community адорі i 
rules that could give it primary ге$ри j T 
ity for negotiating air-traffic accords TE 
third countries. Such duties are n0 ir, 
dled individually by the Comme. 
twelve member states; the change yp 
{ һ 


Decisions on flight capacity and U^ more 
aircraft are now in the hands 0f ^y. 
with government intervention P^ 
only when a national carrier's ma^ ү 
falls below 40%. A rule change 16 гла 
reductions and therefore increase?" aad 
than 50% in traffic on such heavily i ae 
routes as Dublin-London 8n 
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Space 


nese have a way of making big 
z M шау. Only a handful of on- 
ү ood in the cold one evening last 


atch a slim red-and-silver rocket 


f 3 
Merg; Ў t 
еуез looks 5 


Ы ter near Е 
d es southwest of Tokyo. But despite the 


minimal press coverage and lack of hoopla, 
1 vent was a major milestone for Ja- 
7 D. space program. The launch sent the 
4 е деа Muses-A probe on its way to 
the moon, the first lunar mission since the 
Soviets’ Luna 24 in 1976. Muses-A is ex- 
ected to come within 16,000 km (10,000 
miles) of the target in mid-March. It will 
‘then release a smaller probe, which will go 
into lunar orbit. If all goes as planned, Ja- 
рап will become only the third country in 
history to reach earth’s closest neighbor. 
That will be just one step in a sweeping 
| initiative that could eventually make Japan 
one of the premier powers in 
space. Muses-A is a prelude to fu- 
ture unmanned missions that may 
land on the moon and explore the 
atmosphere of Venus. At the 
same time, Japan is building a 
new booster rocket that could 
make the country a strong com- 
“a petitor in the burgeoning business 
oflaunching commercial satellites 
Into earth orbit. The Japanese 
have announced no plans for 
manned space flights, but they are 
Considering the possibility. Al- 
___ ready their companies have begun 
zs developing construction tech- 
evenmentques for use in building bases on 
jopted Ie moon and even Mars. 
respon In short, the Japanese are pur- 
ccords Sng their space ventures with all 
e nov і үс! Oroughness and enthusiasm 
omm { at made them world leaders in 
ange W *ctronics and autos, Says Ray 
ore di, làmson, a senior analyst for 
an and fud Congressional Office 
to e s *chnology Assessment: “The 
СИЕ 
jers hp Mrd eveloping capabilities. 
еси. 1$ steady, and the Japa- 
отр * Serious about space." 
d thes more Panis progress is all the 
“of ail! Obstaciarressive considering the 
i реп? Over je. Its Program has faced 
Years. The U.S. and the 
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Japan Goes to the Moon 


rogram takes off —and bears watching 


have not helped. In the current fiscal year, 
for example, Japan has allocated some 
$1.07 billion for space, about 1046 of the 
U.S. figure. And launches are limited to 
only 90 days a year, half in winter and half 
in summer, because tuna fishermen near 
the space center claim that rockets are 
dangerous and scare away fish. 

Another problem has been the more 
than two decades of bureaucratic rivalry 
between two Japanese space groups, the 
National Space Development Agency and 
the Institute of Space and Astronautical 
Science. ISAS focuses on academic scientif- 
ic research, like the Muses-A mission, 
while NASDA's main business is to launch 
satellites for more practical uses, such as 
weather observation and communications. 
Combining these agencies and eliminating 
overlapping functions would make for a 
more efficient program. 


Muses-A heads sky ward in a night launch from Kagoshima 


The probe is a prelude to a series of interplanetary missions. 


For all those reasons, Japan was a late 
bloomer in space. It did not put its first sat- 
ellite into earth orbit until 1970, six months 
after the U.S. landed men on the moon. 
But Japan has come on fast by stressing ef- 
ficiency and borrowing rocket technology 
from other nations. For example, the coun- 
trys workhorse launcher, the H-1, is a 
modified version of the 30-year-old U.S. 
Delta rocket. Most striking is Japan's rec- 
ord of consistency: ISAS has had only two 
failures in 19 launches, both in the 1970s. 

The country is now trying to free itself 
from dependence on foreign know-how by 
developing its own booster. The H-2, 
scheduled for its first test launch in 1993, 
will be able to put a two-ton spacecraft into 
high earth orbit. That is competitive with 
Europe's Ariane 4, the U.S. Titan and the 


Soviets’ Proton booster, all of which are | 


being marketed as commercial launchers. 

While the Japanese are becoming more 
independent, they are also starting cooper- 
ative ventures in areas where their experi- 
ence and resources are insufficient to go it 
alone. They will help design the U.S.-Japa- 
nese Geotail satellite, which will 
explore the earth's magnetic field 
in 1992. They have agreed to build 
part of the proposed U.S. space 
station. And 1545 may contribute 
equipment to an unmanned Sovi- 
et Mars probe in 1994. 

Some Japanese companies, 
meanwhile, are trying to get the 
inside track on international mis- 
sions that have not even been 
scheduled yet. Shimizu, a con- 
struction firm, has opened a 
space-projects section to develop 
ideas for a moon base, either Jap- 
anese or American. The company 
has already begun work on how 
concrete made from lunar soil 
could be used to form large struc- 
tures. Ohbayashi also in the 
construction business, will join 
American companies in building 


3un90»x039(4s 


base research in Florida. 

U.S. scientists and officials do 
not feel much threatened by Ja- 
pan's space ambitions. Its partici- 
pation will help hold down the 
costs of future U.S. missions, and 
scientific data from exclusively 
Japanese probes will be available 
to all. Despite its many achieve- 
ments, Japan remains significant- 
ly behind both the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union in space technol- 
ogy. Still, given the country's 
record in other areas, it may be 
a Japanese crew that first sets 
foot on Mars early in the coming 
century. —By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Seiichi Kanise/Uchinoura 
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Yo! Rap Gets on the Map 


By JANICE C. SIMPSON 


S Lee knew just the right thing. 
While shooting his racially charged 
movie Do the Right Thing last year, 
| the U.S. director realized how crucial it was 
| to find appropriate music for the song that 
| ignites the film's climactic riot scene. “I 
| wanted it to be defiant, I wanted it to be an- 
f gry, Iwanted it to be rhythmic,” says Lee. “I 
T thought right away of Public Enemy." 
Word, Spike. Few American groups 
pulsate with more in-your-face aggression 
than the four young black men known as 
Public Enemy, rap music's self-proclaimed 
“prophets of rage." For the sound track, 
they concocted Fight the Power, a swagger- 


MACIA—RETNA 


FAEL 


RAI 


| roll with 
i, the punchess, 
| survive 
Try to rock t 
it keeps the 
crowd alive! 
I'm not bal 
l'm just cala 
But l'm past 
the days of 
yes y'allin 


Curre 
blac} 
рор: 
Loc, 
milli 


Led by groups like Public Enemy, it socks a black message to the mainstrea 


ing mixture of combustive rhythms and re- 
bellious rhymes (“Got to give us what we 
want/ Got to give us what we need/ Our 
freedom of speech is freedom or death/ 
We got to fight the powers that be"). The 
song not only whipped the movie to a fiery 
pitch but sold nearly 500,000 singles and 
became an anthem for millions of youths, 
many of them black and living in inner-city 
ghettoes. For these listeners, rap in gener- 
al, and Public Enemy in particular, is more 
than entertainment—more, even, than an 
expression of their alienation and resent- 
ments. It is a major social force. 

"Rap is the rock "n' roll of the day,” 
says pop-music publicist Bill Adler. *Rock 
'n' roll was about attitude, rebellion, a big 
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| 
tene; 
197) 
beat, sex and, sometimes, social со апа 
If that's what you're looking fon Jocke 
you're going to find it here.” E. latin 
sound, propelled by a slamming Ро? tal ri 
mic beat, is loud and raw. The ys j peed 
cous stew of street-corner Бгауай0' 4 hars 
cial boosterism, are often $8 oy Playe 
profanity, and sometimes with до й ай 
remarks about whites, women КТ, ER 
The fact that they are delivered Т ES 
self-consciously arrogant black ^4 X 
Society where black youths ma 
whites uneasy doesn't help eit e i 
Nevertheless, rap—hip-hoP >, 
fans—has grown into the most ing 
velopment in American pop mue гў 
than a decade, Nearly a third oft 
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currently on Billboard’s chart of the top 100 
ack albums are by rap artists. The biggest 
Pop single of 1989 was a rap song by Tone- 
X, Wild Thing, which sold more than 2 
_— J Million copies, 
Not bad f it 
eam or a genre that got its start as 
€ renegade street music back in the mid- 
al con | and пед off by the blandness of disco 
for fioc. 
ч The? Ds In black dance clubs began manipu- 
6 pol tal their turntables to blend instrumen- 
f om different songs, dragging the 
yado û harsh across a record to create an even 
i ^ ша. While these brash mixes 
deme Crowg ^. 75 Or rappers, would exhort the 
| М with chants: "When I die, bury me 
y ш tWo speakers at my feet,/ A mix- 
-k men Casket] Sad So that when you close the 
“ved can rock the dead.” 


make To 

r. [Onto с. DOotleg cassettes, rap moved 
nel up Commercial А : ; 
p to ii tts or g recordings and into the 
P sil from ay Performers. Yet even those 
si Ёш. Me lass homes—like the group 
do Liv» Or some members of Public 
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TODD KAPLAN—STAR FILE 


D.J. Jazzy 
Jeff and the 
Fresh 
Prince 


The general public 
thought | was a 
fool/ | was gettin’ 
1 dished but | guess 
that was cool/ Ya 
know, gettin’ 
dished is never 
good/ But | was 
even gettin’ 
dished in my own 
neighborhood 


Enemy—accentuated the funkiness of the 
music by dressing in sweatsuits, baseball 
caps and other street wear. They evolved a 
hip lingo that turns ordinary meanings up- 
side down (“stupid” is a compliment in rap 
argot) and adopted flashy aliases like LL 
Cool J that could pass for graffiti signa- 
tures. Youngsters rallied to these home- 
boys who, unlike smoother sequined and 
glittery entertainers, seemed so much like 
themselves. “Rap is the sound of urban 
youth,” says New York City native Fred 
Brathwaite, who as Fab 5 Freddy hosts the 
cable-television show Yo! MTV Raps. “Peo- 
ple identify with rap. You feel that you can 
look like that.” 


whole generation of young per- 
A formers reared on rap is taking the 

music in new directions. Their mu- 
sic is more complex, their lyrics are more 
subtle, and their style is more adventurous. 
Female rappers like Salt-N-Pepa and 
Queen Latifah wage a feminist assault on 
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Tone-Loc 


Allow me, allow 
me, to play if | 
may/ I'm ready to 
start, well okay/ 
I've been held 
back for several 
years/ Had a few 
squabbles, never 
shed me no tears 


the macho world of hip-hop. Mellow fel- 
lows D.J. Jazzy Jeff and the Fresh Prince 
bring a Cosby-like calm to the music. The 
laid-back rappers De La Soul put out a hip- 
pie-style hip-hop. Los Angeles’ N.W.A. 
(Niggers with Attitude) get down to a gritty 
realism and sometimes hair-raising hostil- 
ity. And groups like 3rd Bass add a white 
soul flavor to the rap mix. 

But no group has had a more radical ef- 
fect on rap music than Public Enemy. 
“Once Public Enemy got in the door, that 
really turned the rap world upside down,” 
says Cynthia Horner, executive editor of 
Right On, a magazine for black teens. 
“Many rappers come out with lyrics that 
are just boastful, but Public Enemy goes 
several layers beyond that. They try to set a 
kind of model for black youths to follow.” 

And what a model. Fans liken Public 
Enemy to the Black Panthers, and it is an 
image that the group cultivates. A preci- 
sion-stepping, paramilitarily clad backup 
group known as S1W (the Security of the 


ey 
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De La Soul 


De La Soul, from 
the soul/ Black 
medallions, no 
gold/ Hangin’ out 
with Pos/ Hangin’ 
out with Mace/ 
Buddy buddy 
buddy/ All in my 
face 


FR nene iran 
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GARY SPECTOR 


First World) stands at attention onstage 
during all their performances. Lead rapper 
Chuck D (Carlton Ridenhour) and his com- 
ic sidekick Flavor Flav (William Drayton) 
philosophize about the everyday problems 
of urban life and are unabashed in their 
declarations of black pride, peppering their 
songs with references to black American 
heroes like Nat Turner and Malcolm X. 
Public Enemy isn’t the only rap group 
to tackle political issues. Longtime rapper 
Kool Moe Dee pushes the importance of 


getting a good education. Kris Parker, also 
known as K.R.S.-One, is a committed ac- 
tivist whose Stop the Violence coalition 
_| has helped raise $150,000 for the National 
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3rd Bass 


What are you, 
sick?/ l'm a slick 
stupid scientist/ 
Rhymin’ you can't 
comprehend/ But 
you're buying this 


Urban League. Parker, who spent several 
years living on the streets of New York 
City, also devotes time to the homeless, 
Nearly all the groups preach against drugs. 
What sets Public Enemy apart is the mili- 
tancy of its views and the insistently defiant 
manner in which it expresses them both in 
and out of its songs. 

This militancy has resulted in charges 
of anti-Semitism against Public Enemy. 
Jewish groups were alarmed last spring 
when Richard Griffin, then the group’s 
“Minister of Information” and head of the 
SIW squad, told the Washington Times 
that Jews were responsible for “the major- 
ity of wickedness going on across the 


globe." Ridenhour promptly co 
ti i nd 
the statement and said that Grif Т, 
as Professor Griff, would leave m : 
A few days later executives at Pub mo 
D ^ li 
my's record label, Def Jam, an CR 
that the group would disband. In % 
however, the group stayed реб) 
Griffin stayed on, albeit іп a demo eral 
А ; Cd ny | 
tion. Griffin, a devoted follower © Dy 
Muslim leader Louis Farrakhan M 
he went too far in blaming all Jew; ч 
Less than six months later Рик. 
my released a new single, Welcome 5, 
Terrordome, on which Ridenhour 
parent reference to the earlier ing i 
says, “Crucifixion ain't no fiction, | 
called chosen, frozen./ Apology nad 
whoever pleases./ Still they got me lik] 
sus." Upset by the references to eis | 
and the term so-called chosen, the Ar} 
Defamation League wrote a protest ls 
to CBS, the record's distributors, The c 
pany eventually issued an internal пе 
instructing its employees to ensure *j 
none of our recordings promote род Е 
But Public Enemy and its supporter; — 
main unapologetic. “This is Chuck's pi 7 
of view as an African man living ont}! 
planet," says Harry Allen, a self-descriy| 
hip-hop activist. “The notion of s T 
things to Europeans to make them cc} com 
fortable is not part of the game." the 
Despite the controversies swirl] Kwa 
around Public Enemy, rap continua) dled 
move into the mainstream, gaining ай} insic 
tance among audiences well outside itsb;| encc 
constituency. Not too many years аро, gate 
stations, both black and white, refused) “Ru 
play rap records. And when the press wij Watt 
about rap, it was usually to chronicle 4| Pass 
lent incident at a concert. Now hip y eft | 
whites have hijacked rap to downtownt" 1200 
Suburban teens, on the lookout for «^ 
thing new, have carried it out to the shopt) 1 
malls. Fashion designers have picked vf ; ir 
the baggy pants and dark sunglasses oft of 3 
couture, while advertising executive © wil 
copied its semantic style (“Reebos lege 
U.B.U.,” declares one ad in fluent hip advi 


Ne top 
In ane! 


| Cruc 


д «USA | hour 
ver the past few years major “| sper 
O: companies like Colum Prep 
RCA have scrambled to 1) take 
with rap labels. The music chann? | thei 
once criticized for ostracizing hip- «sh 
eos, gives Yo! MTV Raps 30 minutes’ | grea 
ly schedule. The Grammy Awards? T and | 
the act last year when it created iS, Pan; 
music category. Meanwhile; mia erae 
musicians like pop producer and J ness 
peter Quincy Jones are including ЇР | cent 
on their new albums. pom 
The epicenter of rap still 1 
urban communities, and it 1s 
communities in Los Angeles, n: ° 
Miami, that the new talent is 1S! Fr) м, 
hop is a black thing,” says Fab “cot | te 
“But if you want to get with It © f 
over." Yo, home, Listen up. 


ies in? 
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Crucial for careers: students undergoing the nine-hour ordeal 


Examination Hell in South Korea 


porters 


шек] “Who wants to marry a young man without a college education?” 


ing ont] 
f-descri raffic jams already began to form be- 
| of sac fore dawn as some 260,000 students 
them cr} converged on examination sites all across 
Y the country. Outside Seoul's Sung Kyun 
>s swirl: Kwan University, a mother and son hud- 
ontinu | dled in prayer. As the youth turned to go 
ning ax inside, the mother called out last words of 
ide 1504 encouragement: “Do your best." After the 
sago w gate closed, two latecomers appeared. 
„refuse || "Run! Run!” shouted the crowd of parents 
press wi waiting outside. Rushing inside, the pair 
ynicle at} Passed a pillar on which well-wishers had 
y hip yë left pieces of yut, a candy thought to bring 
зоп 800d luck to test takers, 
tfors| . lt was college-entrance examination 
he shop? time again in South Korea last week. The 
icked U Students call it ipshi jiok (examination 
asses oi] 181), and with good reason. This year, 
utives E of nearly 900,000 applicants, only 1 in 4 
еро | "Ill be admitted to the country’s 115 col- 
nt hip ae and universities. A popular saying 
E d Four hours sleep—pass; five 
jor US San Sieep—fail." High school seniors 
јот“ рге UP to 20 hours a day for a full year 
to hoo | А Paring for the nine-hour ordeal. Many 
I“ thet illegal Private-tutoring sessions in 
op}, “Spare time, 
es oni Beat valen Societies have always placed 
4 and in S € on education, - 
its fif рап 2 Outh Korea, asin Ja- i 
«sth awan, the high lit- 
n E and the willing- 
Ў 3 Work hard have been 
nomic boon ging an eco- 
о success a The gateways 
m faq, . 21е the grueling 
| December ence exams. In 
[Stools ac е test for top 
| as fo, , 53 Blven; last week's 
Sitieg д Ss selective univer- 
1 : Another exam, for 


A praying mother 
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two-year and vocational colleges, is set for 
mid-February. 

Failure to get into college can handicap 
a career and even restrict chances for mar- 
riage. “Who wants to marry a young man 
without a college education?” asked an 
anxious father last week. “If you want to 
have a decent life, you have to have a col- 
lege education. This is a very competitive 
society.” Song Ok Hee, 45, reported that 
her daughter spent so much time studying 
that “she hardly has a life." For some, the 
pressure is too much to bear. A mother and 
son drank fatal doses of poison after the 
boy did poorly on the December exam. A 
few months earlier, a 19-year-old who was 
worried about an exam jumped from the 
top of a Seoul apartment building. *I am 
sorry," she wrote her parents. “Please tell 
the school that I died in an accident." 

Such tragedies have prompted calls for 
reform not only of the high-pressure exams 
but also of the system's emphasis on memo- 
rization rather than independent thinking. 
*We are on the threshold of being an infor- 
mation society," says Park Heung Soo, dean 
of the Graduate School of International 
Studies at Seoul's Yonsei University. ^We 
need technical knowledge, 
= not just memorization. Cre- 
ativity is very important.” 
Education Minister Chung 
Won Shik offers a solution: 
“We need a [stronger] voca- 
tional-training system so that 
those who can’t get into 
college can get job train- 
ing. Otherwise they won't be 
able to compete in this 
market." —By David S. Jackson/ 
Seoul 
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Milestones 


BORN. To Benazir Bhutto, 36, Prime Minis- 
ter of Pakistan, and her husband, business- 
man Asif Ali Zardari, 36: their second child, 


first daughter; in Karachi. Weight: 7 Ibs. 
8 02. 


DIED. Ava Gardner, 67, sizzling film god- 
dess; of pneumonia; in London. Gardner 
Starred in 60 movies, beginning with 
We Were Dancing in 1942, and played op- 
posite Clark Gable in _ 3 
Mogambo, Humphrey $f 
Bogart in The Barefoot | 
Contessa and Richard | 
Burton in The Night ofthe | 
Iguana. Her sultry beauty 
made her the box-office | 
equal of Rita Hayworth | 
and Marilyn Monroe, as 1 
well as the tantalizing 
subject of gossip columns; she was married 
to Mickey Rooney, musician Artie Shaw 
and Frank Sinatra. 


DIED. Mariano Rumor, 74, five-time Italian 
Premier, between 1968 and 1974; of a 
heart attack; in Vicenza, Italy. With a 
trademark smile, Rumor tried to steer his 
coalitions through a tumultuous period 
marked by a faltering economy and ter- 
rorism. So chaotic were his country's poli- 
tics that his longest tenure lasted only 
eight months. 


DIED. Barbara Stanwyck, 82. plucky, inde- 
pendent Hollywood star; in Santa Monica, 
Calif. She made more than 80 movies; her 
best work—Stella Dallas, The Lady Eve, 
Double Indemnity, TV's The Big Valley — 
succeeded in projecting the image of a 
steel-willed but softhearted woman. 


DIED. Roman Vishniac, 92, Russian-born bi- 
ologist and photographer whose camera 
captured Jewish life in prewar Eastern Eu- 
rope; in New York City. Taking his first 
picture (of a cockroach's leg) at age 7, 
Vishniac later won numerous awards for 


his micrographs. But he is best known for 
his haunting images of Jews struggling to 
survive the Holocaust. “I felt it was my 
duty," he once said, “to preserve a world 
that might cease to exist." 


DIED. Lewis Mumford, 94. prolific U.S. 
writer and social philosopher whose more 
than 30 books and decades of magazine 
articles decried the dehumanizing effect 
of modern machines, urban development 
and impersonal organiza- = 

| 

8 


tions; in Amenia, N.Y. A 
city planner and histori- 
an, he persistently argued 
that “the organized cult 
of machinery" is a *mon- 
ster that can transform 
man into a passive, pur- 
poseless animal." 
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Cinema 


A Priest of the Movie Faith 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


lone in the theater, Father Adelfio 
A (Leopoldo Trieste), the little Sicilian 
town's ex officio movie censor, rings a bell 
whenever anything on the screen strikes 


> 


AERC NR CETTE 


na 


EN 


him as excessively salacious. Up in the 
booth, Alfredo, the projectionist (Philippe 
Noiret, who is becoming Spencer Tracy to 
our age), slaps a piece of paper into the 
reel marking the spot the priest has given 
an X-rating to. The walls of Alfredo’s aerie 
are festooned with ribbons of film he has 
cut from movies before showing them to 
the public, for the good father sees in even 
the most chaste cinematic kiss an occasion 
for sin. 

Secretly watching these censorious 
rites, though not entirely comprehending 
| them, is a little boy named Toto (played at 

this stage of his life by a delightful discov- 
| ery, Salvatore Cascio). For him, any mov- 
ing image is the nearest available occasion 


+ 


demas 


| for bliss. An indifferent altar boy to the 
| priest, he is a passionate acolyte to the pro- 
| jectionist, who is quite literally the keeper 
| of a flame (the arc lamps inside his ma- 
| chine), the cranky guardian of a mystery 
| 


more awesome—or at least more attrac- 
tive—to the starry-eyed child than any- 


f thing the Roman Catholic Church has to 
offer. Я zc i 

In this alternative religion, Toto will 

| rise from novice (as the projectionist's as- 


sistant) to parish priest (he takes over 
when Alfredo is blinded in a nitrate-film 
| fire) to bishop (he becomes a director). 


CINEMA PARADISO Directed and Written by Giuseppe Tornatore 


But it is one of the many graces of Cinema 
Paradiso that it is content merely to ob- 
serve the analogies between two faiths, not 
point up the conflict between them. Writ- 
er-director Giuseppe Tornatore's manner 
is gently reflective, not satirical. His largest 


Nano and Leonardi launch into a reel-life romance: open to fantasies, not consumed by them 


aim, and greatest success, is to re-create 
the lost spirit of a vanished movie era: the 
late 1940s and early 50s. 

In that period, before television 
converted moving images into visual 
tranquilizers—pain and time killers sold 
over the airwaves without prescription 
(or proscription) —they were stimulants 
to heroic-romantic imaginings. Self- 
transcendence, if you will. The movies 
were especially potent in the way they 
worked on the deprived sensibilities of 
provincial youngsters. Sneaking out from 
under parental disapproval, sheltering in 
the dark under the big, glowing screen, in- 
nocently absorbing its fantastic represen- 
tations of faraway realities, surrendering 
to the belief that those realities must be 
true (unendurable to think that the whole 
world was as constricted as one little cor- 
ner of Sicily was), Toto comes close to be- 
coming a generational archetype, tran- 
scending the particulars of his own 
situation. 

But if he is seen with a certain senti- 
ment, he is seen with a certain bracing iro- 
ny too. When he achieves adolescence 
(and is played at this stage of his life by the 
appealing Marco Leonardi), he conducts 
his first and, as it turns out, only great love 
affair with the remote Elena (Agnese 
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Nano) as if it were an Old-fashion, 
romance, something like One Sn. | 
doomy weepers Garbo used to 1 th] JA 
Toto. In this realm he has on] \ 
ventions to guide him. 

He is much luckier when it e 
work. For there, as the film тау 
in its coda, the example of Se 
ever before him. Maybe the JM [ 
business was projecting dreams wu 
work was hard, hot, technically s Ц il 
as the misadventure with the onthe 
nitrate film proves, dangerous, toe 
sential for Alfredo to keep his wil 
his skepticism, about him, In oi 
words, to remain open to fantasies i] 
not be consumed by them. These | 
good lessons for a would-be dire те 
Тһеу are good lessons for event 
And no recent movie has taught i 


0, 
у Screen Г 


with more patient sweetness. You с P 
lose your heart at the Cinema Parad; fami 
Or find it again. ол 
| for € 
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Hot Police Action “ 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS pe 
Directed by Mike Figgis Iu 

0 I 

Screenplay by Henry Bean [chan 
мем 


D ennis Peck (Richard Gere) hacar a 
many wives and children by һе) I 
ous marriages that he doesn't know wha Ever 
do. Except steal to support them. And! Way 
relaxation, lure other men's wives intot venil 
tramarital affairs. He may be the той ed 
rupt (and corrupting) cop in an overcio®, SS 
ed movie field. His response Wi; 
departmental investigation is to thre n 
to seduce the wife of head detective Ri д 
mond Avila (Andy Garcia) if Avila do 

quash the case. No question about il^ 
nal Affairs is a nasty, sometimes br TAI 
piece of work. But Gere is hypnotic, V. ш 
Henry Bean's construction is enter Acn 
ly intricate, and director Mike "5 Dire 
knows how to turn on a subtle, au! " Sere 
erotic heat. Zhu 


le: 


Gere as the corrupt, corrupting СОР 
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te | Directe оя 
lt Com. | screenplay by Junichi Suzuki 


Nakes 


Want to know what 
frustrations Japanese 
have to live through? 
Just spend some time 
with the Kido family. 
For the Kidos, as for 
almost all Japanese 
households, living in 
a two-story home 
with a garage and 
€ direc ideal home garden is a dream 
every well beyond reach. 
\ught tk! But opportunity knocks when they spot а 
i real estate agency ad seeking an “ideal 
а Рага! family” to live decorously іп а model 
| home. Better yet, if they behave perfectly 
[for a year, the luxury house is theirs! That 
lis too much for Mrs. Kido (Yoko Asaji) to 
tion | resist. She is sick of being squeezed be- 
| tween toys and the laundry in their tiny 
apartment, where the closet is the only 
| place for privacy with her husband. She 
spurs the family on, saying, “If we miss this 
‘chance, the only way we'll get a house is if 
| we win a lottery or if Dad gets run over by a 
ге) hase саг and we collect life insurance." 
by зка Dream life turns out to be a nightmare. 
now wie Every social problem somehow finds its 
m. And Way to the Kidos—envious colleagues, ju- 
ves into: Yenile delinquency, the perils of office ro- 
ıe mosto; Mance, the crisis of the elderly, even home- 
overcror lessness. In a conversation with Mr. Kido 
onse t (Yasuo Daiji), a bum praises Japan's 
to three! @chievements: “We eat better than people 
ective R 11 the developing world." The moral of the 
vila dos, 1216: what is beyond your reach might best 
out i, °° kept there. н 
es bn 
sale We TAIWAN 
ntertall A ete 
{ike 
s auth 
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These 4. aa Kido clan’s 


CITY OF SADNESS 
rected by Hou Hsiao-Hsien 


E nly by Wu Nianzhen and 


i 
Г e. 
{^u Tianwen 


In his tenth feature, 
A City of Sadness, 
Taiwanese director 
Hou Hsiao-hsien fo- 
cuses on a turbulent 
" time in the history of 
|‘ his homeland: the 


As years just after 1945, 
turbulenta a when the Japanese 
| °вогу ended their half-cen- 


ej tury occupation of 
| ae and surrendered Taiwan to Chi- 
and hig S this time, as Chiang Kai-shek 
| то the Omintang followers were driven 
арай he апа to Taiwan in fighting 

Ommunists, carpetbaggers 


юр 


International Screenings 


from China became rich on the island, stir- 
ring up popular resentment and resistance 
to KMT rule. 

Painstaking in style and- wide in 
scope, Hou's narrative allegorizes this 
unsettling period with the saga of three 
brothers. The youngest, Lin Wen-ching 
(Tony Leung), symbolizes Taiwan's vul- 
nerability. Deaf because of a childhood 
accident, Wen-ching is a politically aware 
photographer who seeks a calm, indepen- 
dent life but is repeatedly imprisoned. 
One of his brothers returns from the war 
and becomes a smuggler, while the other 
is a nightclub owner who, the film sug- 
gests, does well during the upheaval of 
the postwar years. 

Hou uses his story to exorcise long- 
repressed anguish. For the first time on 
Taiwan's carefully censored big screen, the 
director depicts an incident that occurred 
on Feb. 28, 1947, when a corrupt KMT gov- 
ernor-general ordered the killing of dem- 
onstrators throughout the island who had 
risen up against the Kuomintang regime. 
The film has won top prizes at festivals in 
Venice and Taipei. и 
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AWORLD WITHOUT PITY 
Directed by Eric Rochant 
Screenplay by Eric Rochant 


As the '80s came to a 
close, movies like Oli- 
ver Stone's Wall Street, 
Woody Allen's Crimes 
and Misdemeanors and 
Steven Soderbergh's 
sex, lies and videotape 
pegged the years of un- 
abashed self-indul- 
gence as the decade of 
greed. Now, in A World 
Without Pity, director 
Eric Rochant, 28, is seducing moviegoers 
with an alluring suggestion for the '90s: 
abandon the yuppie pursuit of material 
success and satisfy the heart instead. 
True love, after all, is a higher, more 
fulfilling goal—but good luck keeping 
it going. 

Offering a view that mixes wit and 
cynicism, the low-budget, casually direct- 
ed movie has become a hit with young 
and middle-aged audiences in France. Le 
Monde has called it a “little jewel.” It ap- 
parently captures the mood of the gener- 
ation now coming of age in Europe’s 
larger cities. Dimly lit and thin on plot, 
the tragicomic character study examines 
the quirky romance of Nathalie (Mireille 
Perrier), an academic overachiever, and 
her apathetic boyfriend, Hippo (Hippo- 
lyte Girardot), who tries to persuade her 
that in a selfish, inconsiderate world, love 


£m) =) 
Post-yuppie young 
lovers 


is worth far more than education or career. 

Directing his first feature film, Ro- 
chant allows these improbable opposites 
to attract even if he knows they are not 
exactly meant for each other. “You’ve 
got a future and you can’t stand me,” 
Hippo tells Nathalie with brutal, if ap- 
pealing candor. “Well, I can stand you 
and I can stand the world too. Maybe I 
am a parasite, but at least I’m fair." The 
deadpan dialogue between the on-again, 
off-again, squabbling pair is one of 
World's highlights. “Who can one be hap- 
py with?" Nathalie asks. Hippo, the pas- 
sive revolutionary, shoots back, “Nobody. 
We weren’t born to be happy.” ГЫ 


DENMARK 


AWORLD OF DIFFERENCE 
Directed by Leif Magnusson 
Screenplay by Leif Magnusson 


Life imitates art in 
the circumstances 
surrounding this sto- 
ry of a boy who 
scrambles his way 
perilously across Eu- 
rope, not once but 
twice. The son of a 
Danish mother and a 
Yugoslav immigrant 
worker in Copenha- 
gen, Jens (Poland's Adam Kozlowski) is 
sent to live with his grandfather in Yugo- 
slavia after his parents divorce. But the old 
man dies, and the youth, now 12, escapes 
from the orphanage in which he has been 
placed. After his trek back to Denmark, he 
discovers that his father has fallen in with 


Atough story about 
growing up alone 


thieves and gamblers. His new stepmother 
has little use for the boy and sends him 
packing. Taking his first steps into the 
worldas an adult after that harsh, maturing 
experience, Jens returns to Yugoslavia, re- 
luctantly, recognizing the wide gulf that 
separates him from his father. 

"I want to tell about the spiritual pover- 
ty of our time ina world without God,” says 
first-time feature-film director Leif Mag- 
nusson. Critics have praised his Truffaut- 
like sense of “compassion for the child's 
imagination,” and the movie is still build- 
ing audiences—with help from some 
chance publicity. Coincidentally, the 
themes of escape and parent-child separa- 
tion mirror events in the life of young star 
Kozlowski. His own parents had been liy- 
ing as refugees in Sweden for three years. 
But last July authorities rejected their ap- P 
plication for asylum and sent the family | __ 
back to Poland. Adam escaped, hid in a у 
garbage chute and was finally allowed to | 
remain in Scandinavia long enough to at- 
tend the movie’s premiere in Copenhagen 
last year.- 
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Gotcha! 


DADDY, WE HARDLY KNEW YOU 
by Germaine Greer 
Knopf; 311 pages; $19.95 


ByMARTHA DUFFY 


n the course of this riveting account of 
the search for her father's roots, Ger- 
maine Greer reveals that the ancient motto 
of her family is Memor esto, or “Be mindful 
of your ancestors.” In her case, obsessed 
might be a more accurate adjective. Until 


he died in 1983, a wasted shell of a man af- 
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The author and friend, at home in Essex 


A vivid dispatch from a problematic world. 


ter serving in the Australian army during 
World War II, Reg Greer had rebuffed in- 
quiries about his past. Germaine’s mother 
seemed not to care. But after her father’s 
death, Germaine, best known as the author 
of the 1970 feminist treatise The Female 
Eunuch, embarked on an arduous three- 
year investigation of the man she never did 
call Daddy in life. Her quest started with 
the few details he bad supplied to.the army 
on enlistment, and it took her from Austra- 
lia, where she grew up, to Europe, India and 
Africa, and down several exotic blind alleys. 
The search is more interesting than 


the man. While there is genuine mystery 
and suspense as to his origins, even a gull- 
ible reader may catch on to a colossal hint 


Books 


at the truth that appears roughly a third 
of the way through the text. No matter. 
This book is far more than a standard 
piece of genealogical sleuthing. Half its 
fascination lies in chapters that describe 
milieus rather than biographical detail 
Frontier living in Tasmania when Reg was 
a boy, the realities of pickup vaudeville in 
the outback, the grim privations of war in 
Malta when he served there, the ins and 
outs of selling jewelry or newspaper ads 
or working military codes—whatever the 
father encountered, the daughter has 
made her own. 

He was a natty charmer, and Germaine 
yearned for his affection. But, probably be- 
cause she was smart and naturally skepti- 
cal, she got little from her wary 
father except put-downs. Ger- 
maine educated herself, went on 
to a successful career as a schol- 
ar, teacher and author. But the 
early slights—her father’s cal- 
lousness and failure to confide in 
her—still rankle, and she is zest- 
fully candid about her resent- 
ments. “Yippee!” she exults 
when a parental lie comes to 
light, or “Gotcha!” Yet this glee 
is tempered by a deep sympathy 
with the narrow possibilities of 
her father’s life and indeed with 
any form of struggle and suffer- 
ing that people must endure. 

Her skill and resourcefulness 
as a researcher are formidable. 
No petty bureaucracy thwarts 
her search for public records, no 
archive is too remote to pursue. 
When she uncovers her un- 
known step-grandmother, she 
ferrets into the woman’s ex- 
traordinary life of generosity to 
waves of foster charges, child by 
child..An account of the long 
siege of Malta during the war is 
an eloquent memorial to the 
courage of a population. In In- 
dia, where Reg Greer visited 
briefly, she gives a beguiling de- 
scription of the pastimes of 
women in a comfortable family. One lady 
chauffeured her to Devlali to investigate 
local records sources, though she was in- 
nocent of auto gears and seemed to know 
only how the horn worked. 

At the end, Greer mentions a book 
called Difficult Women (1983) by David 
Plante, which contains a long section about 
her. She hates it. But Plante has some 
points to make about Greer's characteris- 
tic state of readiness, her far-ranging com- 
petence: "She lived, not in the particular 
country in which she was bodily, but in the 
general, problematic world which obsessed 
her." Daddy, We Hardly Knew You is a vivid 
dispatch from that world, a problem trium- 
phantly solved. н 
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by Lesley Hazleton; Atlantic Br 
Monthly Press; 205 pages; § 19.95 | 
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N ever mind Winston Church l— 
Crispin's Day and the Nostalgi | W 
of “this blessed plot, this earth, thee’ 
this England.” Journalist Lesley Halal play 
an immigrant to the U.S. who айд fons 
she “was never very good at being 5 iy 
lish,” has written a sour, fed-up 20006 iJ b 
all that. MET 
To be English, she rails in an es 
of exasperation, is “to exist in а cong 
state of embarrassment.” At the TOO, 
this extreme self-consciousness js thes 
powerful class system, which Beneratg 
deep fear of not fitting into "one's i 
author mocks this fastidiously imperse 
English usage) place in the social hien 
chy. “Stepping out of bounds,” she wii 
“admired as audacity in American зой 
is seen in England as 
the most severe of 
social sins.” 
Hazleton, who 
threw off “the cold, 
damp blanket of 
Englishness" two 
decades ago, after 
her years at one of 
the wrong universi- 
ties (only Oxford 
and Cambridge are 
right), returned re- 
cently as a thor- 
oughly biased ob- 
server. The results are mixed. She st 
unable to make Thatcherism under? 
able, beyond the truism that it 1e" 
middle-class acquisitiveness, snubs - As Ec 
upper crust and has allowed unen Reda 
ment to increase nearly 300%. В = 
report on the seething violence I Bran 
bellowing proles at a soccer 7819 Heny 
the “dry rot” in Liverpool sketches?" Wel}, 
ety well advanced in decay. , the f 
Hazleton describes a деер, Wel Impr 
prejudice toward blacks, Asians "lip o 
She is Jewish, and she recalls diso Emm 
that English history, 1066 and all! lowy 
cludes a date not often mentione®: 1 
pulsion of Jews in 1290. To be Je") Waso 
realized as a child, was “not quil? fal T 
and she herself would always b¢ ре 
girl, considering." ^. Ms 
More anti-Semitism than in Me E. x 
room of a Connecticut golf club? Hatt bites 
rot than in Detroit? Hard to 52у: i E 
praises the vitality of America? i Spark 
and the vigor of the American Ww Ang 
Well, maybe. Though perhaps | а һе 3 
here is that every couple of gene fe — 
is time to emigrate. P 
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pimming Shakespeare’s Glories 
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hen Britain's new and little-known 
Renaissance troupe was booked to 
King Lear and A Midsummer Night's 
п at the Mark Taper Forum in Los 
Es ine- Id out before 
айткы Angeles, the nine week run so 

being A dist preview. The draw: the U.S. stage 
ооф debut of the company's founder, Kenneth 
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b Briton Kenneth Branagh bows in Los Angeles, with mixed results 


worse, unsubtle. There were almost no qui- 
et moments of insight into the characters’ 
souls. It would be hard to imagine better, 
more accessible productions for audiences 
seeing the plays for the first-time or duller, 
more disappointing ones for playgoers who 
know the texts well. Perhaps that is why re- 
viewers tended to be regretful while audi- 
ences in Los Angeles, which does not have 
much of a Shakespeare tradition, 
chortled and cheered. 

The deeper problem in Branagh’s 
approach of demythologizing the 
plays and diminishing their epic 
heroes to shopkeeper scale—as he 
also determinedly does in the film 
Henry V—is that he tends to conceal 
or cut out the glories that make 
Shakespeare unique. Lear, for exam- 
ple, drops much of the high-flown 
language and reduces the former 
King’s mad scenes in the storm and at 
Dover from symphonies to single 
brief movements. As played by Rich- 
ard Briers, this is no autumnal mon- 
arch but a mediocre middle manager 
peevishly protesting his dismissal. 

On the positive side, Branagh’s 
stress on ensemble acting makes an 
interesting case for the play as a por- 
trait of a whole society gone rotten 
rather than as a personal tragedy. His 
own portrayal of Edgar, the fugitive 
son of a mistrustful lord, comes as 
close as an actor can to making sense 
of the play’s parallel set of antic mad 
scenes and willful disguises. 

Midsummer is radical chiefly in its 
frivolousness. Where during the past 
two decades Peter Brook and other 
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gh, 28. His gut Sl Of 

atch’ utsy current film o 
A En V has won him comparison to Orson 
es and Laurence Olivier. As he did in 


„th i 
p well? impr Branagh Onstage would triple as 
as and ip ee director and star—with the fil- 


‘cove Saturing his wife of five months, 
i that oma Thompson, as Midsummer’s wil- 
ned. Spite the im and Lear's gnarled Fool. De- 
Jewish Was on à NE S alphabetical billing, what 
uite The as plainly a star turn. 
‚ре 1^ Once Productions opened last week and 
; jti again proved Branagh an artist of un- 
athe! a perfo Promise but unfinished growth. As 
p? Mo трете! he was the most confident and 

"Hot! attention © figure onstage without hogging 


ra ang kind à director he showed a keen 
| Jang! Sparks ly Sense of humor, recurrent 
P de fanda a visual and literary imagination 
г гай the со Old gift for getting a story told. But 
ee трапу he guided was uneven and, 
— \ 


directors found dark depths of class 
and sexual conflict, Branagh redis- 
covers airy-fairy folly and anything-for-a- 
laugh delight. Freud has nothing to do with 
this version. Its inspiration is more on the 
order of Me and My Girl, and the song- 
and-dance finale was actually staged by that 
show's choreographer, Gillian Gregory. 

In another sly reversal the nobles all 
play over the top, while the workingmen 
show quiet dignity. As Peter Quince, Bran- | 
agh resembles a silent clown à la Jacques | 
Tati—even when speaking—while Briers 
gives the oafish Bottom genuine intelli- | 
gence and charm. Alas, these innovations | 
are more interesting to ponder later than | 
to watch; they squash the best jokes. | 
Thompson contributes a memorably fran- | 
tic Helena. Yet the main virtue of seeing 
these productions is collector's value for 
the future. Branagh is off to a spectacular 


start, but it is only a start. п 
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Ever read an article 
in TIME that moved you to 
tears? Fired your anger? 
Caused you to chortle? 
Share your sentiments in 
a letter to the editors. 

All letters will be 
acknowledged. Write to 
the address listed in the 
Letters Department in 
this week's TIME. 


The world newsmagazine. 
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Mexico's 
Mystery Mogul 


The backer of a U.S. sports 
daily speaks through his wallet 
H is name does not have the interna- 
tional resonance of a Rupert Mur- 
doch or a Robert Maxwell, and his compa- 
ny, Televisa, is not listed among the 
FORTUNE International 500. But Mexican 
media baron Emilio Azcárraga Milmo has 
long been an embodiment of wealth and 
power in the Spanish-speaking world. This 
week Azcárraga's deep pockets are im- 
pressing the U.S., where he is launching 
his newest venture, an ambitious daily 
sports newspaper called the National. But 
as the first issue of the new tabloid went to 
press, the man behind it remained as mys- 
terious as ever. 

Mexicans consider Azcárraga to be a 

combination of William Randolph Hearst 

| and Howard Hughes—as powerful as the 
onetime U.S. press lord and as secretive as 
| the billionaire recluse in his heyday. Don 
Emilio has none of Hughes’ obsessions 
with food and cleanliness, but he refuses to 
speak to the press about himself or his 
businesses and forbids any of his employ- 
ees to do so. No one has a complete list of 
what Azcárraga owns or how much it is 
worth, though estimates range as high as $1 
billion. When one of Televisa’s top execu- 
tives let slip to an editor from the New 
York monthly Manhattan, inc. that the 
company had 15,000 employees in Mexico, 
he told the editor jokingly that if she con- 
nected his name with the information, 
“you would leave a widow with two 
children.” 

Azcárraga's partners at the National, 
the U.S.'s first all-sports daily, are less reti- 
cent. Publisher Peter Price, formerly at the 
New York Post, and editor Frank Deford, 
an award-winning writer from Sports Illus- 
trated, say the businessman has committed 
$125 million to the venture over the next 
five years. And the mogul from Mexico 
does not stint. By permitting salaries as 
| high as $250,000 a year, Azcárraga has 
helped the National hire some of the top 
sports columnists in the U.S. 

Given that kind of support, Price and 
Deford have nothing but praise for Azcá- 
rraga. Price gushes that his boss is “effu- 
sive," "energetic" and "dynamic." So far, 
he is also a hands-off owner, allowing Price 
and Deford to design the National to their 
own tastes. 

In Mexico, Azcárraga, 58, is known as 
“el Tigre "—the Tiger—both for the stripe 
of white that streaks through his dark hair 
and for his shrewd business style. Through 
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“El Tire": as secretive as Howard Hughes in his heyday 


empire has Spread 
globe. Televisa domin 
ish-language televis; а 
ming іп Latin А 
specialty is telenovelas Ri 
eras. It dubs its "— 
programs including on N 
The Rich Also o 
dozen languages and i hy 
to places as distant 4 
jing. In recent years the Com, 
has branched out into y 
settes, records, movie the 
insurance and hotels, he 
York City avid yachtsma д 
raga was upset a few Years 
when he could find no беп}! 
his 150-ft. yacht Azteca, s 
opened his own marina a n 
hattan’s posh World Finar 
Center and now sells Slips |} 
for as much as $2 million. 
Until recently Azcárraga | 
trolled more than 80% 0: 
Spanish-language television: 
ket in the U.S., but he soli 
network of ten stations toH 
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From Mexico, his empire has spread across the globe. 


his company’s television, radio and cable- 
TV operations, he controls nearly all the 
private broadcasting in Mexico; the only 
alternative is a state-owned network whose 
relatively dull programming offers little 
competition. Azcárraga is the man who en- 
tertains and informs the nation. Televisa's 
monopoly was granted to his father in the 
1950s by President Miguel Alemán Valdés. 
Azcárraga is close to current President 
Carlos Salinas de Gortari, who has left Te- 
levisa's exclusive franchise intact. 

From Azcárraga's base in Mexico, his 


^ $ f 
National editor Deford and publisher Price 
Nothing but praise for the hands-off owner. 
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mark Cards for $560 millionz 

the Federal Communicati 

Commission said his proprietorship vi 

ed its rules on foreign ownership. He: 

provides programming for the stall | 
however, through a Los Angeles 
subsidiary called Galavision. 

For all his glittering reputation 


| savvy businessman, Azcárraga's stai 


in the Mexican journalism communi 
dismal. One columnist recently reft 
to his broadcast operations, which t 
some 20 million Mexicans, as an "eii 
pire." Televisa, so the main comp 
goes, is too cozy with the government 
nightly news broadcast, 24 Hou? 
garded as little more than a propt? 
arm of the Salinas administration. T 
litical opposition gets sparse and E 
coverage. “Azcárraga has never 
how to cover the news,” says Adolfo" 
lar Zinser, a political analyst at bo 
National Autonomous University. „ 
ways finds a news angle that will fav 
political and business interests " 
represents.” 


El Tigre has no public commie g 


such criticism, but he is appar ently 
his reputation as the second most’ 
tant person in Mexico. An Ame? 
quaintance recalls being taken © 
ago ona tour of a house Azcár MT 
built high on a ridge overlooking ol 
Bay. From the balcony of the vill” ; 
seen the roof of another house. „й 
is on Miguel Alemán's house; 
said with a laugh, referring tO 
presidential benefactor, “and 1% 
to look down on him." —ByMIch^ иі 
Reported by Andrea Dabrowski/ Mex | 
Naushad S. Mehta/New York 
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EE. 
N Who’s Sorry Now? : 
e ч а "Excuse те” and "Please" are as important іп : 
2 ; the bedroom as they are elsewhere, says former р 
8 Oê 4 Mayflower Madam SYDNEY BIDDLE BARROWS. 2 
ia hi Advising on "etiquette for consenting adults" in Е 
mu te her new book, Mayflower Manners, Barrows, 38, E 
the às p E А апа co-author Ellis Weiner remind readers that 
d con ) 5 Е after a kinky-sex party, a thank-you note is ap- 
id Vide | 9 propriate, and they offer tips on having an 
As Ded 3 К affair (Don't *rub the spouse's nose in 
“IS, [n the details"). One passage suggests 
E that hosts notify guests if a known 
nod AIDS carrier is invited, and Bar- 
a Crit rows apologized for that faux 
A EN. pas last week. “I didn't in- 
d a at Mi tend to offend,” she 
: кт says, “but I realize it 
> SUDS th wasn’t done in the most 
lion, | delicate way." To say 
pe 3 the least. 
0 Qi 3o 
levisionr £ 
he sl Class Act 
E Ё Smoked Out | pss | | Ё There was no movable scen- 
nunicati: z Can someone open a win | 1 bg: as С се КЫ 
orship vis à dow? It's smoky n here. B t HESS PE мк C UO 
ship. Ht: Arnold Schwarze 5 b | | | | E cm rc Mer 
е 6 ЫЕ р Е T t em in at his kickoff lecture 
1 a pon g those | | | тр as Oxford University's first 
sores anymore—not after | | | F^ professor of drama. The cre- 
ү И В а. КЛАС 
a's stani Council on Physical Fitness ШЙ bi Sweeney Todd told an sro 
dE MADE Gets AR | ч audience that he agreed to 
10у refer Soni чайы |: 42 i | ріау д on eae ш 
which rt “uni juel у ualified to addre E уны к 
an ^ei dur | rem me na m cal Sunday in the Park with 
"s Bou ds lona EU | George is scheduled to open 
as Pa n пзе саса | in March at London's Na- 
EE m 2 ко a en 8 { tional Theater, allowing stu- 
prop Js ger i MAN ee ae | e Soe KA кс 
dor. Ti — = т үү d е 00. tion in rehearsal. “I do not 
Wer Li У steroids to help bulk those believe that theater can be 
2 B lon's Share muscles up.-As a role model, properly taught in a class- 
eve! i Th Conan has a way to go. room," he said. 
Adolfo "ne French, goes the old 


at Me Song, they are a peculiar 
rsity. Ё race. Culture Minister Jack 
vill fa" 200, who once said non to 
ests tht M POP creations, has not 

à; nly given in to rock "p roll 
Somme! ДЕ laken it under the gov- 
nts ments wing. The French 
most I “rgé for le rock is Bruno 
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Fetching in red, perched on a 
sled, PRINCESS BEATRICE 
was on winter holiday in Swit- 
zerland. Fifth in line for the 
British throne, 17-month-old 


saf \ 

merit rd Who also heads a Bea wentsliding last week with 
à sone: БП. ased information cen- her mother, X DUCHESS OF 
raga Mons; Pop music. Dubbed YORK. Fergie who's 

g Act play i Rock, Lion used to ing in March took d 
lla isnt = bass, but says, “It ing spill while a bar 
3 so best at lat I consider myself Bea andis now ford с 
2 K hse 3 Or does he aim “to on the slopes. Stung by jokes 
> his! Price » Tench music at any about her ballooning weight 
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Гам Prove ОЧ" the beat may 
aft Ut, der Te and more to be 
e X, trois, quatre. 


after Bea's birth, the diet- 
conscious duchess this time 
has puton just 15 Ibs. E | 
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standardized math test was given to 13-year-olds in six 
A countries last year. South Koreans did the best. Ameri- 
cans did the worst, coming in behind Spain, Britain, Ireland 
and Canada. Now the bad news. Besides being shown triangles 
and equations, the kids were shown the statement “I am good 
at mathematics." Koreans came last in this category. Only 
23% answered yes. Americans were No. 1, with an impressive 
68% in agreement. 

American students may not know their math, but they 
have evidently absorbed the lessons of the newly fashionable 
self-esteem curriculum wherein kids are taught to feel 
good about themselves. Of course, it is not just educators 
who are convinced that feeling good is the key to success. 
The Governor of Maryland recently announced the for- 
mation of a task force on self-esteem, “a 23-member 
panel created on the theory," explains the Baltimore 
Sun, “that drug abuse, teen pregnancy, failure in 
school and most other social ills can be reduced by 
making people feel good about themselves." Judging 
by the international math test, such task forces may 
be superfluous. U.S. kids already feel exceedingly 
good about doing bad. 

Happily, some American educators are starting 
to feel bad about doing bad. Early voice to the 
feel-bad movement was given by the 1983 
Nation at Risk study, which found U.S. 
schools deteriorating toward crisis. And 
President Bush's *education summit" 
did promise national standards in 
math and science. The commit- 
ment remains vague but does rec- 
ognize that results objectively 
measured, not feelings, should be the focus 
of educational reform. 

Now the really bad news. While the trend 
toward standards and testing goes on at the 
national level, quite the opposite is going 
on in the field, where the fixation on feeling is leading to 
the Balkanization of American education. 

The battle cry is inclusion" in the teaching curriculum for 
every politically situated minority. In California, for example, 
it is required by law that textbooks not just exclude “adverse 
reflection" of any group but include "equal portrayal” of 
s women, minorities and the handicapped. In texts on “history 
|| ‚ Or current events, or achievements in art, science or any other 
field, the contributions of women and men should be repre- 
sented in approximately equal numbers." 

Says a respected female historian: “I’m beginning to think 
that in the future it will become impossible to write a history 
textbook and satisfy these kinds of demands. After all, how do 
| you write a history of the Bill of Rights giving equal time to the 
| contribution of women?" 
| In New York State, a report from the Task Force on 
| Minorities (4 Curriculum of Inclusion) has launched a fierce 

attack on "Eurocentrism" in the schools. It begins, “Af- 
d rican Americans, Asian Americans, Puerto Rican/Latinos 
and Native Americans have all been the victims of an intel- 
| lectual and educational oppression that has characterized 
| the culture and institutions of the United States and the 
European-American world for centuries.” Result: “Terribly 
damaging” to the “psyche” of minority youth. Recommen- 
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Education: Doing Bad and Feeling Good 
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dation: Prepare all curricular materials “on the b 
multicultured contributions to the development of 
pects of our society.” К А 
This is ideology masquerading as education and азр 
to psychotherapy. It demands outright lying. Not all grout | 
America have contributed “to the development of al] aspedi | 
of our society." There is little to be said, for example, a 
the Asian-American contribution to basketball, about i 
Jewish-American contribution to the Pequot War or абош | 
contribution of women to the Bill of Rights. Some connect | 
could, of course, be found—manufactured—if one pustej | 
it. But pushing it would be entirely in the service of ideo | 
gy, not truth. American history has not been Smooth | 
and proportionately multicultural from the beginning | 
Honesty requires saying so. Ж 
But honesty is not the object of the inclusion mow., 
ment. Psychic healing is. The fixation on inclusionay | 
curricula is based on the widespread assumption the 
the pathologies afflicting many minorities, from (е. 
pregnancy to drug abuse to high dropout rates, com 
from a lack of self-esteem. Which, in turn, come 
from their absorbing (as the New York task fore | 
puts it) “negative characterizations” of themselys | 
in school books. | 
This argument is wronga | 
its face. This is the era of affi: | 
mative action. If today's high 
dropout rates, drug abuse and tea | 
pregnancy stem from negative chat: 
acterizations of minorities, then 4% 
years ago—the era of parks with N0 
DOGS OR NEGROES signs—séll 
esteem should have been lower and 
social pathology worse. Of cours 
the opposite is true. In 40 years neg 
tive characterizations have decreased ands: 
cial pathologies have increased. 4 
The real tragedy of this obsessive preoccupation wit 
Eurocentrism is that it is a trap and a diversion. Of all ће 
sons for the difficulties encountered by the minority kids 
and out of school, curricular Eurocentrism ranks, if at alh® | 
the bottom. That New York State, in the midst of an educati | 
crisis, should be devoting its attention to cleansing the £ 
school curriculum of Eurocentrism is a waste, a willful turn! 
away from real problems. | 
The attack on Eurocentrism did not start in the New Ye 
public schools. It started at élite U.S. universities. 1251) | 
Stanford University changed its course on Western CIV sil 
Поп into a curriculum of inclusion by imposing a kind of eth 
and gender quota system for Great Books. n 
Stanford can afford such educational indulgence | 
graduates will get jobs even if their education is mildly dist | 
ed by this inclusionary passion. Not so inner-city third? г, 
ers, whose margin of error in life is tragically smaller. Ar d 
whom any dilution or diversion of education to satisfy ! 
mands of ideology can be devastating. Т 
The pursuit of good feeling in education is a dead gn) e 
me to true self-esteem is through real achievement 2? NU 
earning. Politically Balkanized curricula will only ens% “iy 
US. schools continue to do bad, for which feeling £99" j| 
matter how relentlessly taught, is no antidote. | 
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We have people who check 
the people who check the people 
who check your aircraft. 


You might well call it exces- 
sive German thoroughness 
that we don't let our techni- 
cians work unsupervised on 
an aircraft until they have 
completed four years' basic 
training and have at least 
eight years' practical expe- 
rience. It goes without 
saying, however, that their 
work is still inspected by an 
even more experienced 
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technician who, in turn, is 
checked byahighly qualified 
engineer. And, after all that, 
there is the independent 
inspector fromthe technical- 
control department who 
reports directly to the Board 
of Management. 

We callthis Lufthansa's con- 
tribution to inflight relaxation 
- it's something we simply 
owe you and ourselves. 
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Wherever exc cellence is a way ofi, 
the swing is to Rothmans King Size; ` 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter 
and the best tobaccos money can buy 
give you true King Size flavour. 
Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 
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| Gorbachev give, | 
| the word, and the __ 
| move for Germa; 


unification hits | — 
critical mass 


Add George Bush's troop. 
reduction proposal and | 
Hans Modrow’s plan fora! Oo 
merger, and the military | : 
and political realities int Ne 
heart of Europe enteran | 
unprecedented flux. 

> Informal unification | SN 
is already a fact along the | 
border separating the 
Germanys. 
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ASIA/PACIFIC: Military rifts | 
in the Philippines have 
grown deeper and тоге | 
dangerous since the Decemb’ 
coup attempt j 
Reports of fresh scheming underscore the divi 
loyalties of the armed forces. A military tak 
is now regarded as the main threat to Cora? 
Aquino's leadership, even ahead of the 
Communist insurgency. If not addressed 0) 
Aquino, the grinding restiveness within 0 
military could still spell the end of her pres! ү 
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UNITED STATES: As the cold war comes toa 24 
close, President Bush is cutting back on defense. 
With vision, he could cut billions more 

Does the Pentagon still need all its bombers, missiles, aircraft carriers 
and soldiers? Defense experts think the U.S. could build down to a 
smaller, faster military without sacrificing security. 


BUSINESS: Most economists agree that the 34 
record borrowing binge of the 1980s has left the 

U.S. economy vulnerable to a recession 

President George Bush’s budget assumes that the economy will shake off 
its slump, but the U.S. debt burden is a huge problem that remains 
unresolved. Recession has become a red-hot topic in recent weeks, in 
part because so many indicators have been flashing alarms. 


PRESS: Britain’s Independent aims to extendits 40 
winning streak to the seventh day 

Gaining a foothold in this rich market is not a task for the faint of heart. 
Editor Stephen Glover has assembled a staff that includes some of the | 
country's most accomplished journalists. 


VIDEO: A discredited scoop spotlights CNN's 41 
worldwide clout as a news source 

A bombshell announcement from Moscow— that Mikhail Gorbachev 
was considering resigning as chief of the Communist Party—sent the 
political and economic world into an immediate tizzy. 


BUSINESS 


TRAVEL: For the past month Europe's skiresorts 43 | 
have been desperately defying nature 

Like bald men plastering strands of hair across exposed pates, many 
operators have been grooming the scant remains of snow that fell before 
Christmas, while wealthier stations at higher altitudes have labored to 


disguise the shortage with tons of expensive artificial snow. 


PROFILE: William Safire, Pulitzer prizewinner 44 
and prolific purveyor of punditry of the New York 
Times's op-ed page 
As comfortable with wordplay as with politics, Safire is the U.S.’s best 

> practitioner of the art of columny, succinctly melding fact and opinion in 
PRESS an unforgiving 770-word format. 


orazo 4 Traveler’s Advisory 48 Health 
7 Letters 49 Cinema 

.d by 8 Scene 50 Music 
e 16 World 51 People 
M 41 Milestones 52 Essay 
es 42 Science Cover: 

47 Environment Illustration by 

TRAVEL 48 Technology Mirko Ше 
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L ast year, after we selected Endan- 
gered Earth as Planet of the Year, 
we received scores of letters from 
readers asking what we as a company 
were doing for the environment. The 
answer is that after studying alterna- 
tives and talking with the Council on 
the Environment of New York City, 
the Time Inc. Magazine Co. has start- 
ed its own recycling program for bot- 
tles, cans and paper. Throughout the 
Time & Life Building in New York 
City, staff members are chipping in to 
help make our environment a cleaner, 
more enjoyable place. 

One of the most inspiring features 
of the program is that individuals are 
volunteering their labor. From coor- 
dinator Eileen Wolmer, a purchasing 
agent for the Time Inc. Magazine Co., 


one is being paid extra for helping out. 


Wolmer checks 
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From the Publisher 


out part of the day's recycling effo 


rts 


to the 33 floor captains in charge of educating their colleagues 
about recycling, to the cleaning crews who dispose of the trash, no 


Our recycling effort includes high-grade paper, glass bottles 
and aluminum cans. Employees place their discarded paper into 
durable gray folders on their desks. When the folders are full, 
staffers empty them into special bins located on each floor. Bot- 
tles and cans are deposited in separate containers. The proceeds 


H3SA39 S3WVC 


from the recycled Paper wil] 
fray the program’s costs, andt е] 
ey earned from the cang NE 
goes to We Can, an Organizar 
helps the homeless. tion 
“The response has bee 
Wolmer says. “The first Week w 
alot of other garbage in the bins 
the second week, everyone a | 
understand how to separate к 
Wolmer hopes to include new, T 
at the moment, however, mostre, | 
plants in New York City cannot ha | 
more newsprint. Magazines pose | 
ferent problem. In printing Ty E | 
cannot currently use stock that E | 
more than 7% recycled paper; any 


N ten; 


EL 


м 
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BERLIN. With political and 
physical barriers crumbling 
between East and West Ger- 
many, another cultural divide 
is about to be crossed. For the 
first time in its 40-year histo- 
ry, the Berlin Film Festival 
will be held on both sides of 
the city. Three theaters in 
East Berlin have been select- 
ed to screen films during the 
twelve-day festival, which be- 
gins on Feb. 9. The schedule 
includes once censored East 
German films plus videos of 
the historic Wall opening and 
the huge democracy demon- 
strations in Leipzig and Dres- 
den. Ticket prices range from 
1 $2 to $8.90, but seats for 
i choice performances may be 
hard to come by. Visas are 
still required for most West- 
erners going to East Berlin. 
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carefully preserved, and the 


Some of the proceeds more and our high-speed pry | 
go to help the homeless would shred the magazine to р 
However, as recycling technology А 

proves, we aim to increase that percentage. 

We are also recycling what we learn: several firms in Mant!) | 
tan have already called Wolmer to find out how to start {һе 
programs. They will discover, as we did, that the campaign: If 
quires only a little extra effort, but the results are well worthi, | the ‹ 

Zeff 
. [| stage 
eee dm 
Ё | alist 
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$ Traveler s Advisory к 
| ener; 
H 
COLOGNE. Tired of look-alike | nitsyn’s life quietly opened in cal break, the Presidential | It 
modern hotels? Visitors tothe | Moscow, but the authorities Weekend from Feb. 16 tol | that 
Rhineland can now finda lux- | arenotyetbackingit. Visitors | offers concerts and dancep | reput 
ury high-rise hostelry like no should take the Metro to So- ties at several venues. Thel 
other in the world. The newly kolniki and walk to the Zenit ternational Visitors Сеше? © 
opened 90-room Hotel im department store. There, at the civic center can provide! | ducti 
Wasserturm has been con- the photo counter, is the un- orientation program. | film 
structed inside what was once | publicized show, featuring a | for i | 
Europe's highest watertower. | 110-photograph display of the \ Or Ir 
The neoclassical features and author's life. | unde 
beige brick facade of the cen- | show 
tury-old structure have been ORTH t ofall 
| 
| 


interior renovation was super- 
vised by French designer An- 
drée Putman. Room prices 
range from $179 to $476, with 
water included. 


MOSCOW. Exiled from the 
Soviet Union since 1974, nov- 
elist Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn is 
returning to his homeland—in 
spirit if not in body. Last year 
official Soviet journals began 
publishing previously banned 
works by the Nobel laureate, 
who is still widely admired in 
his native land. Last month an 
exhibition celebrating Solzhe- 


AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA. Author, in- 
ventor, philosopher, scientist 
and statesman, Benjamin 

F ranklin was one of revolu- 
tionary America's most distin- 
guished citizens. Honoring the 
200th anniversary of his death 
Franklin's adopted city of Phil- 
adelphia is devoting an entire 


year to his life and legacy. Fes. ` 


tivals, exhibits, lectures and 
tours of historic areas of the 
city are scheduled. For a musi- 
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SINGAPORE. Smokers?! 
be aware that this city 9 | 
has the toughest restrict 
in Asia. Last month thet, | 
ernment stepped up 157... 
cial antismoking camp | 
banning all forms of Nu | 
advertising. The edict ^ y 
lowed recent laws tha M 
smoking in many publi A 
places, including rest?! 
theaters, indoor spo" y 
and amusement cent? y. 
tors who disobey the ™ 5 
get burned: stiff fines : 


common. 
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aval Every Franco Zeffirelli film is scheduled by Rolex. 
rt етой А i ў ЗКЕН СТУ Ке те 
трал If one were merely to list "Jesus of Nazareth.’ Why, des- civilisation,” he says, “it is all 
worthit! the achievements of Franco pite predictions that Shakes- around you. I try to bring my 
| Zeffirelli... Zeffirelli, the set de- реаге would never do well inthe cultural upbringing to my films.” 
| signer; Zeffirelli, the director of cinema, his films "The Taming of HrancoVZethirell t COR 
| stage and opera; Zeffirelli, the the Shrew” and “Romeo and the classics also extends to the 
| filmmaker... then just from such Juliet” became huge successes. the chooses OE 
Eee ) 8 watch tha ooses to 
| alist it would be apparent that And why the audiences at his А Rolex Oyster Chronometer in 
this man has an extraordinary productions for opera or stage 18сі. gold. 
energy and talent. often insist on Хеге! himself £ this watch becau 
| Уа : г choose this watch because 
dential J It is impossible to describe taking the final curtain call. it is the watch. Itis above fashion. 
160. that talent; to say why the Itisthe vibrancy and depth of Itis the standard. In my own 
| reputation of this manisalegend. human emotion which emanate work I never. try to be fashion- 
‘Cent One must see a Zeffirelli pro- from his work that can literally able. Never. And the same could 
provi: duction for oneself His latest overwhelm the audience. be said for the watch I have 
n. film of the opera “La Traviata,’ Геге was born and chosen to wear. 
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== Letters 

«The people of 
the republics 

should give 
Gorbachev a fair 
chance to fulfill 
their 

aspirations." 


Debjani Paul, Amsterdam 


_ Youseem to assume that the situation in 
| ithuania resembles the breakup of a con- 
nsual partnership [Jan. 22]. However, this 
|S not the case. Lithuania was ravished by 
| Fae cots under Stalin and has been held 
ae Ivitude ever since. Lithuanian protests 
ES the Soviets have been peaceful and 
Cratic up till now. But don't allow 
Du to be misled. The resentment in 
E nia still runs deep after all these years 
S shared by Lithuanians worldwide. 
Vaidotas Jonynas 
Mississauga, Ont. 


[ou the Lithuanian people in their 
! Mikhail eu Independence from Moscow. 
‘lowing th окей deserves credit for al- 
| Europe ` emocratic upheaval in Eastern 
| ommum. he maintains the power of the 
(бошу a Party in the U.S.S.R. and stub- 
Soviet PE moves for freedom in the 
| eral abro Оп $ republics. He may be a lib- 


J nist at s but he is an orthodox Commu- 
©. 


Lev Havryliv 
Lidcombe, Australia 
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Should Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia 
try to secede now, Gorbachev would be re- 
placed by hard-liners, who would use force 
to hold the Soviet Union together. But if 
the impatient people give Gorbachev a 
reasonable amount of time, he may be able 
to grant them autonomy with some links to 
the U.S.S.R. A new dictator would quash 
the entire movement toward political and 
economic change. 

Dan Streib 
San Diego 


Without Gorbachev, would there have 
been a political transformation of such 
magnitude in Eastern Europe? The people 
of the republics should give Gorbachev a 
fair chance to fulfill their aspirations. The 
Baltic republics, Azerbaijan and the others 
should let the momentum of this process 
follow its natural course. 

Debjani Paul 
Amsterdam 


A Murder in Boston 


Charles Stuart claimed a black man 
shot him and his wife [Jan. 22]. The Boston 
police operated on the information they 
had been given and concentrated their 
search among blacks. It is unfortunate that 
the black community in Mission Hill feels 
discriminated against because of police ac- 
tions based on Stuart's lies. People's hearts 
went out to the victims, only to find out it 
was all a hoax. This has been a cruel joke 
on everyone, blacks and whites. 

Kim Anne Koenig 
Monona, Wis. 


The Stuart case cut through the hypoc- 
risy of American attitudes toward race and 
justice. For Stuart—and apparently others 
in his family—the man falsely suspected of 
murder, William Bennett, was just another 
throwaway black guilty of something and 
therefore deserving of punishment for any- 
thing. It is unlikely that an organized pro- 
gram of black extermination exists. But 
discriminatory practices are so pervasive, 
they could be viewed as a cultural impera- 
tive toward genocide. 

Gary Earl Ross 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


It's frightening to think of the number 
of innocent people, both black and white, 
who have suffered from the selfishness and 
greed of people like Stuart. 

Georgetta Banks 
Los Angeles 


Everyone knows that senseless violence 
does occur, and not infrequently, on the 
streets of every big city and even in the sub- 
urbs. Let us hope that in the future the Stu- 
art case doesn’t cause police to become so 
busy investigating the innocent spouse that 
the real criminal gets away. 

Naney S. Spritz 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Penguins and Pictures 


How does one get a live penguin, a ship 
and two small figures in the background 
[Jan. 15] in perfect focus and position with- 
Out stripping images together? Bruno J. 
Zehnder's cover photo is just too good to 
be true. Is it real? 

Alfred Gescheidt 
New York City 
Our cover is a single, unaltered photograph. 


You showed a photograph of visitors, 
including me, taking pictures of penguins 
in the Antarctic. I believe your caption was 
misleading in suggesting that we were en- 
dangering the birds. The king penguins 
were far from the rookery where they 
breed. We were keeping a respectful dis- 
tance and not exposing them to a traumatic 
experience. Properly guided tourists (and 
most of them are) do not walk through 
penguin colonies; they skirt the edges. 

Roger Tory Peterson 

Old Lyme, Conn. 

Peterson is the author of numerous field | 
guides to birds and a noted ornithologist | 
and artist. | 


Staying On in Zimbabwe 


Your article about the near colonial 
life-style enjoyed by white farmers and 
businessmen in Zimbabwe [Jan. 1] con- 
tains a subtle contradiction. The report 
emphasizes white contentment in a coun- 
try with a history of corruption, a troubled 
economy and high unemployment. Presi- 
dent Robert Mugabe has Marxist-Leninist 
leanings and intends Zimbabwe to become 
a one-party state. 


S.B. Krawitz 
Sandton, South Africa | 


You paint a positive picture of Zimba- 
bwe that gives hope to whites in South Af- 
rica who are not afraid of giving up su- 
premacy but fear losing their way of life. 

Andrew Shaw 
Edenvale, South Africa 


Rebuilding Panama 


Whatever the merits or demerits of the 
U.S. invasion, America now has an oppor- 
tunity to help rebuild Panama [Jan. 8], It 
can assist in bringing peace to a country 
where reason must prevail over force. The 


creation of a police force similar to Costa 

Rica's would help increase social and eco- 

nomic benefits without the burden of a 
right-wing military establishment. 

Harry Olaussen 

Powell River, B.C. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
should be addressed to the nearest office: 


TONG KON 

IME Magazine Letters. P.O. Box $84. GPO, х 

iFauno, (5) 810-2118) d 
EW DELHI 


РТ! Building (Ist Floor), 4-Partiament Street, New Deity 110001, India 
Letters clude writer's full name, address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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| | Cold Comfort 
| |Atthe DMZ 


than not talking at all 


Boring meetings, but better 


By DAVID S. JACKSON 


fice complex on the northern 
side, followed by four officers 
in olive green, and strides into a 
drab aluminum building. Sec- 
onds later, Rear Admiral Larry 
Vogt of the U.S. Navy leads a 
second delegation through a 
door at the other end of the 
building. Wordlessly, the two 
groups take seats on opposite 
sides of a table in the middle of 
the room. The table, draped in 
green felt, straddles the divid- 
ing line in the center of the 
Demilitarized Zone between 
North and South Korea. No 
greetings are exchanged. No- 
body shakes hands. 

Choe leans forward and 
places a neatly lettered state- 
ment on the small wooden lec- 
tern in front of him. “On this, 
the first year of a new decade,” 
he begins, speaking in Korean, 
“our side called this meeting to 
discuss the easing of tension on 


F rom lookout posts overhead, soldiers 
north and south scan the other side of 
the frontier with binoculars. Below, 
guards maintain the face-off at ground 
level, standing stiffly at attention and 
trading icy stares. Abruptly, Major Gen- 
eral Choe Ui Ung of the North Korean 
People's Army appears from a small of- 


At the negotiating table, no greetings, no handshakes 
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Scene 


Panmunjom, Demilitarized Zone, Korea 


the U.S. The peace negotiations got no- 
where, however, and today, nearly 37 years 
later, the MAC talks continue. North and 
South Korea are technically still at war. 
Over the years MAc meetings have 
covered a range of topics as relations be- 
tween the antagonists fluctuated between 
overtly hostile and merely bad. When a 
Soviet defector suddenly broke away from 


a Northern tour group and sprinted across 


“Progress is measured in 


millimeters. But . . . war has not 
restarted on the Korean peninsula." 


the Korean peninsula and the 


heard it all before. 


creation of a favorable climate for North- 
South dialogue." Across from Choe, 
Vogt, 53, a tiny earplug nestled in his left 
ear, settles back in his chair and gazes into 
space with the look of a man who has 


So begins another meeting of the Mili- 
tary Armistice Commission, or MAC—the 
453rd such gathering, in fact, since the 
end of the Korean War in July 1953. The 
commission was set up to keep the peace 

while the two sides resolved political is- 
sues—the North represented by North Ko- 
rea and China, the South by South Korea 
and members of the United Nations, led by 
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the line in 1984, triggering a shoot-out be- 
tween guards, a МАС meeting helped cool 
things down. Several years earlier, in the 
notorious “ax murders” of 1976, two U.S. 
officers were bludgeoned to death by 
North Korean soldiers after they attempt- 
ed to trim a poplar tree in the DMz that 
obscured their view of a Northern guard 
post. The attack threatened to precipitate 
a larger clash, but tensions subsided after 
a MAC meeting. Although discussions are 
supposed to be limited to armistice issues 
MAC talks lasting from less than a minute 
to almost twelve hours have addressed ev- 
erything from the height of the flag stan- 


dards on the table to North 
seizure of the U.S.S. Pueblo, 
spy vessel. 

On this day, despite his Ж 
opening remarks, Choe ends by Р ч 
ing South Korea for building whath F- 
a “concrete wall” in the эм; i | 
tends that the action impedes “fre К | 
el” across the border. Vogt has cont \ 
pared: he points out that the wl 
merely a tank barrier that has been i 
constructed outside the 2y gie i 
DMZ. What is illegal, Vogt coun 
charges, is the land mines, bunker M 
electric fencing that North Korea ha А 
stalled inside the DMz. As a US. Soli 
holds up enlarged photos, Choe's bri 
face at first seems impassive, then be 
to jiggle almost imperceptibly, betra 
a nervously tapping foot. Although 
seems unflappable, he isab 
dle of nerves compared 
Major General Pak Chu 
Kuk, a predecessor duringi 
late '60s, whom the UN f 
nicknamed “Frogface” fore 
ability to sit for hours мї 
changing expression. At} 
other extreme was Major 
eral Yi Tae Ho, whose Ш 
cal outbursts in the mid} 
caused some of the U.N. n 
tiators to suspect that lic 
been trained as an actor Î 
hours later, today's meetin 
nally ends, following а р 
by Choe for an end to а ag 
South Korean military S$ 
cises and an equally predid 
call by Vogt for more 0008 
tion by the North in red | 
DMZ tensions. sl 

“Progress is meast 
millimeters,” says Vogt 4 
the overall picture, MAC w 
complished its goal: waith 
restarted on the Korean б 
sula." A member of the North ^3 
delegation almost agrees, in 4 E 
to a visiting Western journalist- al | 
ter,” he says, “than not talking at 473 

While the meetings have 1 
progress, they merely reflect the И 
lationship between the two Kore’ 
if the overall situation improves 3 
MAC talks rise above the deep d! gf 
that separate the isolationist ico 
in Pyongyang from the fledgling — 
cy in Seoul. Until then, Gener?" ce tt 
Admiral Vogt will have no СПО 
suffer through Mac talk No. 4^! 4 
455, and No. ... 
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Minister Hans Modrow adopted 0 à OMEN 
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from Washington came an indie SOW 


| As the U.S. offers to withdraw troops and 
| Moscow gives ambiguous approval, East and West 
| Germany jump on the unification bandwagon 


—— ——— — - UETE TUS UP 


probably unintended boost when Pregi| before n 
George Bush proposed that the sy «| Prime M 


ers should drastically scale back the, | that 2 
ber of troops that face off іп Сеп [Germa 
rope. The politicians have got the p, | the state 
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scow Ss contribution was 
0 s 


tsurprising—and 
perhaps rough ie West was 
(cuc? ced to the notion of a 
[getting T Germany, the Soviet 
| unifie pad resolutely pushed the 
| Unio? the back burner. East 
$ was long the U.S.S.R.'s 
| satellite, serving as the 
line for as many T 
| w Pact troops. 

390,000 nee No. 1 саар 
More important, control 
‘over East Germany has been es- 
[с tial to the Soviet psyche, a 
E. ntee against the revival of a 


le drive 


ШТ weeks before, the Soviet leader 


nd Foreign Minister Eduard 
i» Shevardnadze had chastised West 
^ German Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
Й for proposing a unification plan 
{that “might jeopardize . . . stabil- 
lity and peace in Europe.” The is- 
| sue, declared the Kremlin, “is 
по! on the international agenda.” 
| Now Gorbachev was acknowledg- 
: ie that the Germanys had al- 
eady embarked on the road to- 
ard unity and he would not stand 
n the way. “Time itself is pressing 
n this process, giving dynamism 
|to it," he said, cautioning, howev- 
yer, that “it is essential to act re- 
| Sponsibly and not seek the solu- 
| on to this important issue in the 
Streets.” 
_ So dramatic was the effect of 
|S guarded approval that within 
| three days the Kremlin began to 
hem and haw. Apparently con- 
| етпей that Gorbachev's words 
| mus be taken as an explicit push 
К тше German state, She- 
i. z told Soviet reporters 
4 not the idea of German 


D. 


Soviet 


M É ЧА 


tanks in 


Hungary, top; U.S. troops in West Germany 


to keep pace with events in Eu- 
rope. Burdened by years of bud- 
get deficits, Americans have in- 
creasingly been looking for sharp 
cuts in military spending, and the 
lessening of tensions in Eastern 
Europe seemed to offer a rare op- 
portunity. The new leaders in 


land were pressing Moscow to 
withdraw Soviet troops from their 
lands, and last week Kremlin em- 
issaries were in Budapest and 
Prague discussing that very sub- 
ject. The combination outdated 
Bush's earlier proposals for con- 
ventional troop cuts in Europe 
and threatened once again to 
leave the U.S. behind the times. 
So Bush contributed his surprise: 
a plan to reduce the number of 


195.000 from its current level of 
305.000. 

The rapid beat of events in 
Germany, the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S. has led to a powerful, two- 
part conclusion: the long-her- 


growing imminent, and German 


questions for the security of a con- 
= tinent no longer bound by the 
s controls of the cold war. 

In this sweeping redefinition 


one was acting from the same mo- 
tivation: to paraphrase Gorba- 


process. All these leaders were no 
doubt aware of the continuing 
demonstrations for unification 
that filled the streets of East Ger- 
‘many every week, and the cease- 
less hemorrhage, often at a rate of 


West Germany. The Soviet leader 
was simply the most candid about 
what he was up to. And by admit- 


| с Гын the revival of sinis- 
| E Ows of the past" that 
| ND He then proposed—improba- 
[xs all Europeans, Americans and 
ER S might voice their opinions on 

of the two Germanys in a 


e fate 
ferendum 
. Howey 


er qualified, Moscow’s admis- 
€ start of a series of political det- 
О days after Gorbachev's sig- 
Durs delivered a concession of his 
nce 5,. U0cing that “Germany should 


f al “gain become the united fatherland 
all the 


citizens of the German nation.” 
D 


e facto puis: _,. 
band Wee, ification: the flow between East 
atone border crossing 


That statement, which quotes a verse from 
the German national anthem that was 
banned in the German Democratic Re- 
public from 1949 to last November, 
marked a sharp turnaround. Over the 
years, leaders of the German Democratic 
Republic had stopped even paying lip ser- 
vice to the cause of unification. Modrow 
himself told the Volkskammer, the na- 
tion's parliament, as recently as Jan. 11 
that “reunification is still not on the agen- 
da." Yet last week he issued a four-point 
plan for achieving it. 

In his State of the Union address to the 
U.S. Congress, President Bush also sought 
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Bush's cuts would ease Gorbachev's pullout in Eastern Europe. 
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ting its inevitability, Gorbachev 
sought to enhance his ability to 
shape the terms of unification. 

Hans Modrow also needed a change 
of stance in Moscow and at home if his 
Communist Party was to have any hope 


of success in the forthcoming elections, | 


Sensing that his government's mandate 
was fast running out, Modrow pushed the 
polling up from May to March 18. 
Though support for the party is crum- 
bling, embracing unification puts a popu- 
lar plank in its platform. Since August, 
all but a few of the most left-leaning par- 
ties in the East German political spec- 
trum have moved from opposing unifica- 
tion to supporting it. 
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Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Po- . 


U.S. forces in Central Europe to | 


alded drawdown of superpower | 
forces in the middle of Europe is | 


unification is within reach. To- | 
gether these issues pose profound | 


chev, to keep pace with the | 
crowds, to keep control over the | 


2.000 a day, of immigrants to | 


by so many different hands of the | 
military and political status quo in | 
the Germanys, seemingly every- | 
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West Germany has been ready to ad- 
dress the issue for months. But the Kohl 
government has refused to negotiate with 
East Berlin until free elections are held, for 
fear of giving the Communists unwarrant- 
ed legitimacy. Nonetheless, once Modrow 
issued his plan, which doubtless reflects 
many of Moscow’s interests, the brokering 
over the merging of the two states began in 
earnest. One indication of East 
Berlin’s commitment to the issue is 
the scope of the new blueprint: it 
lays out four stages that would carry 
the two countries from their frac- 
tured present to a final, unitary 
state with its capital in Berlin—al- 
most as comprehensive a plan as 
the ten-point one proposed by Kohl 
in November. 

Modrow’s scheme, however, in- 
volves one condition guaranteed to 
raise hackles in Bonn, Paris, Lon- 
don and Washington: neutrality. In 
the third stage of the process, 
Modrow calls for a “transfer of sov- 
ereignty rights to confederative , 
bodies,” but the resulting German 
state would have to cut itself free of 
both the Warsaw Pact and NATO 
and pursue a policy of neutrality. 
Such neutrality, as Shevardnadze 
stressed in his interview, was one 
point on which the Soviet Union 
stood firm. 

For politicians in the Western 
capitals, the proposal struck a 
nerve. In the early days of the cold 
war, Stalin dangled German unifi- 

| cation as a prize in front of the 
Western allies, demanding in re- 
turn that the country be neutral- 
ized. The option has remained 
open, but a unified Germany un- 
checked by the controls of NATO 
and vulnerable to a Communist 
takeover has been too frightening 
for the West to accept. The West- 
ern allies are still worried that a 
hard-line Communist resurgence in 
the Soviet Union could renew the e 
specter of war or intimidation in the 
former East bloc. Nor have the na- 
tions that fought against German 
aggression lost their ingrained fear 
that a unified state could one day 
menace its neighbors again. 
Denunciations of the neutrality 
aspect of Modrow's plan rolled in 
from all over the West. But in West Ger- 
many the issue is especially troubling be- 
cause neutralist sentiment has periodically 
surfaced among a small sector of the pub- 
lic. Chancellor Kohl rejected neutrality out 
of hand. So did the opposition Social Dem- 
ocrats. Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher probably won the prize for can- 
dor: *Nobody needs a neutral Germany." 

Moscow might like a neutral Germa- 

| ny; but only if it were under Soviet con- 


World 


trol. Since that now seems unlikely, the 
U.S.S.R. might eventually be persuaded 
to accept a German confederation that is 
partly under NATO control. Although few 
in the West think Moscow would acqui- 
esce in the stationing of NATO troops 
in the territory now within East German 
borders, the Soviets may come to believe 
that their security is better served by 


Transfer of sovereignty rights to 


confederative bodies. At this stage the two 


states would become militarily neutral. 


9 Establishment of a unified state through 
elections to a parliament that would 
drafta common constitution. 


keeping West Germany anchored in 
NATO, with American and other foreign 
troops. based there as a check against 
German adventurism. 

Bonn's NATO partners have not lost 
their desire to keep troops stationed in 
West Germany indefinitely. Partly at the 
insistence of British and French leaders 
Bush tucked into his speech a promise that 
“ап American military presence in Europe 
is essential and that it should not be tied 
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solely to the Soviet milita | security 


Eastern Europe." Much of Wet soviet 
rope is afraid that the Pressure МАТ 
even тоге U.S. troops will on] \ state of 
ing to the complete unraveling ọ | the init 
and leaving Europe to fend fo ШИ ment rà 
safety. The prospect moves sone al domesti 
leaders, including West (у Poli fense SP 
Genscher, to propose a Meeting E а and Pal 
nation Conference on Secu у could to 
Cooperation in Europe toss reducti 
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Faster than anyone haq | Ministe 
pated, Western and Soviet E 
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form new security arrangen, D 
will take. Virtually no one E and 
gues whether German иу. rarest 
will occur, but everyone is б Hors al: 
ing what effect that Will have] Washin 
Continent's military dispositi; Gorbac! 
By the elegant geometry of ||| spendin; 
week's diplomacy— one set “о And th 
ward-bound parallel tracks сап] troop ct 
superpower troops out of бе| encoura 
Europe, another inward-bowj| er to 1 
preparing to tie each German, | withdra 
the other—that question was] ropean 
one most obviously in need of} no longe 
answer. It seems improbable i| Soviet g 
Soviet troops will remain inj Som 
eastern half of Germany afterv |, bly in B 
cation: their removal is as likey || fear the. 
the departure of Soviet forcesfi|, quickly : 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia n| confusio 
under negotiation. So what Ки be weak 
American presence in the wee} me - 
half will there be? EE 
The answer is that it will} Sed: 
sizable one even if the Bush ple UR 89 
implemented. The Presidents; aie 
posal envisions that all but 3 e а 
t est tr 
of the remaining 225,000 | posal c 
troops in Europe would bê‘ ШЫП 
tioned in the Federal Republi toward ; 
the same time, an additi Only Ep 
126,000 French, British, ВА settieg 
Dutch and Canadian troop: 275,000 
also deployed in West Ge that cal] 
Would a unified Germany б but a $]; 
such a force? Indeed, WO" Pact, үу, 
rope need it? | Bets of e 
The logic of German | With the 
tion works against the o Still be si 
tion of troops there: à fe Was read 
state would have difficulty & | War isol 
with rival armies camped W | те p, 
borders. Some analysts e 
such a Germany might remain pa E 
but, as France has done since 1966, " 
to allow foreign troops on its SO” qi 
lution, suggested by Genscher, wor 
the unified German state rema" | 
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rders of the Soviet Union. These 
t iy guarantees are important for the 
secur! 


Presen, - :on and its behavior.” 

Vesten | soviet VP S vernments applauded Bush's 
eto “of the Union address for recapturing 
ety. at айх in the East-West disarma- 
ofer he "ec a move that will play well with 
ог] estic audiences eager to see cuts in de- 
me pg. | do е spending. While officials in London 
Оет | £7 :« fear that the U.S. drawdown 


rs А 
12 of the ИШИ uh off dangerous unilateral force 
"iJ cou 


Jd reductions by other NATO 
l| countries, French Foreign 
e Roland Dumas 


Ius Dora the Bush initia- determined in Germany. 
viet len [ап "important step, That was evident last week 
exactly ys ‘which, he said, “takes ac- during the first of a series of 
Tàngem. ‘count of the desire to dis- political contests that will 
Опе ny; arm and European security serve as a run-up to nation- 
шй interests.” Alliance mem- al elections in the Federal 
© IS мот bers also gave credit to Republic in December. In 
have ont} Washington for helping the industrial Saarland, So- 
lispositi.| Gorbachev to cut military cial Democrat Oskar La- 
etry of || spending to aid perestroika. fontaine easily won re-elec- 
> set ofgi And the latest round of tion as minister-president, 
сКѕ сап troop cutbacks would also outpolling the Christian 
t of Ce encourage the Soviet lead- Democrats by 54% to 33%. 
Ч-бошф| ег to negotiate his own Lafontaine, who is all but 
German, | withdrawals from East Eu- sure to lead the sPD against 
ion wasil ropean countries that are Kohl in December, tri- 
need of | no longer willing to serve as umphed with a risky attack 
'Obable {| Soviet garrisons. on the government's open- | 
nain ш! Some diplomats, nota- handed treatment of East 
y afterur] bly in Britain and France, Germans moving to the 
; as likek] fear the cuts are coming too . West. Said he: “It is sense- 
forcesfn] quickly and amid too much less to reward people for 
lovakia s confusion. Defenses could leaving East Germany. We 
vhat kini) be weakened excessively at have to take this money and 
the меа time when Gorbachev's S spend it on supporting an 
survival in office is far from and not see eongo recovery in East 
it will |, assured—and his replace- Р BL LU Росе jermany." 
nd ment could prove Suse with an East the solution t His victory demonstrat- { 
sident'st пак. Hr ED Germany that this important Eee key t of West 
300 Mans also worry lest the : ermany's policies on uni- 
ud jt pn re bis emerges поп free issue in the fication. are up for webs 
uld be | PoSal confuse arms negoti- elections." | and likely to be recast in the 
Republi. ations that were heading —— mv Au course of the election 
additi ст а rapid agreement. E es  —HE U E year—changes that could | 
sh, Belg nly last May, NATO ‘had pum F $ well affect the entire pro- 
troops em on a maximum of н АИ 4 _ cess of unification and, con- 
t Gert) that A troops for each alliance, a cutback | warned that any assertion of "minimum" | sequently, defense arrangements; Political 
many Ë| but oe for a small reduction by NATO | forces needed in Europe could easily be | volatility is bound to шыч too. e гез 
“would BS EE nearly 50% by the Warsaw | outdated by fast-paced events. He suggest- | born East German SPD, which now looks to 
| , «e Washington claims that the new tar- | ed that the Administration’s troop-level | take a plurality in the March 18 vote, has 
m un um Еп lower levels will not interfere | floor is “going to become a ceiling" as the begun to loom asthe entity {вас ina 
соп still be e negotiations, and a treaty could | U.S. and the Soviet Union unilaterally re- Mer RU B ON electoral bal- 
a fedet | was Re cdam year. A fear that the US. duce their forces in response to the revolu- anes that ay уе! e 1 е mut Kohl more 
ulty eS war i TRE Itself for a retreat into its pre- | tion in Eastern Europe. Ner . | than seven years іп the Chancellor's seat. 
1 will! |: so Solationism was also expressed by Yet not all European politicians are Although unification may be an idea 
as fret ! me European diplomats. They are un- | worried by the push to build down. Says a | whose time has come, it is still only an idea: 
QN Pu Whether the figures of 195,000 in Cen- | senior British defense planner: "The Rus- | German officials and their respective allies 
1 E 3 sians are no longer coming, and if they | have months, perhaps years, of negotiations 


1966. горе 2 апа 225,000 for each side in 
il. ОК | Upper MN a ceiling or a floor, an 
0 тоору ү Ower bound on the number of 
tb CT Oss th e US. would want to maintain 
at Washi Atlantic. In a comment pointed 
Arparet Tow British Prime Minister 
attached « atcher said sharply that she 
Bush ,. Breat importance to President 
bea on surance that the new figure will 
Or, and that no more reductions are 


envisaged. This will ensure a continued 
strong American presence in Europe.” 
Noting Bush’s promise that this would be 
the lowest number of troops “ог the fore- 
seeable future,” one senior French diplo- 
mat observed, “That kind of assurance is 
practically meaningless.” 

There was good reason for skepticism. 
In Washington many legislators indicated 
that the new figures were not graven in 
stone. Democratic Senator Albert Gore 


КЕТЕТ 


wanted to, they would probably have to 
fight their way across Eastern Europe to 
get to us." Experts also acknowledge that a 
variety of defense strategies can be de- 


signed to accommodate different troop | 


levels. NATO is more than just a military al- 
liance, they counsel, and as its primary role 
of defending Europe against a Soviet on- 
slaught diminishes, its political role in- 


T В zl 
creases. "NATO keeps the U.S. in the Euro- 


pean defense equation," admits a senior 
U.S. official in Europe. “But it's more. The 
alliance goes beyond the threat." He adds, 
"Itmay be a defense treaty against external 
aggression, but for its members it is also a 
sort of internal nonaggression pact, a 
framework for resolving differences within 
the Atlantic community.” 

It seems certain that NATO will retain a 
purpose for some time to come in the heart 
of Europe. Yet how that 


ahead. Yet the concern intimated by Gor- 
bachev was perhaps the one that troubles 


purpose evolves seems | 
more likely than ever to be 


everyone the most: Will the rush of public | 


sentiment be too fast for leaders to control? 
While the politicians are debating the issue, 
ordinary Germans are making unification a 
de facto part of their daily existence. 

— Reported by James О. Jackson/Bonn, William 


| Mader/London and Paul Hofheinz/Moscow 
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World 


From the Bottom Up 


By JAMES O. JACKSON POSSECK 


44 [= ello, boys!" cries Ursula Schu- 
bert, 39, waving to a pair of 
green uniformed border guards 

in Posseck, East Germany. Without bother- 

ing to show a passport or other identifica- 
tion, Schubert, with two of her children in 
tow, strolls past the smiling guards and 


across a blacktop that covers part of what 
was once the *death zone" between the two 
Germanys. “I’m off to pick up the newspa- 
pers," she explains, gesturing toward the 
| West German border post 200 yds. away. 
There are few formalities at the Pos- 
| seck crossing these days. Traveling from 
East to West has become so commonplace 
that nobody, not even the border guards, 
pays much attention. Yet as recently as a 
year ago, entering that stretch of plowed 
frontier was an offense that could bring 
death. Until last year the East German 
guards, today pleasant and unarmed, car- 
| ried automatic weapons and had orders to 
shoot anyone trying to escape to the West. 
Until the mid-1980s there were mines and 
| trip-wire-triggered automatic guns, and 
even now the zone may not be entirely safe. 
“Stay on the footpath,” Schubert warns her 
youngest son, Christian, 3. “We don’t 
know if they took away all the mines.” 

The Posseck crossing is one of 73 holes 
hacked into the 858-mile-long East-West 
German border since Nov. 9, when East 
| Germany granted its citizens unrestricted 
travel rights. Schubert’s daily chore is to pick 
up 25 copies of the Frankenpost, a newspa- 


| per published in Hof, a sizable town on the 


West German side. She is unaware of 
and untroubled by the fact that politi- 
cians in Bonn and Berlin have yet to 
agree on terms for the distribution of 
West German newspapers, which have 
been banned in East Germany for the 
past three decades. “Frankenpost has a 
special edition for us, with advertise- 
ments for clothes and such,” she says. 
“The West German border police 
bring the papers along, and I pass them 
out in the village. Sometimes it’s hard 
to believe this is happening.” 


“The revolution came from the people; it is they 
who will bring our nation together" 


been replaced by traffic jams and love af- 
fairs. While the allies talk of treaty com- 
mitments and politicians in Bonn and East 
Berlin dither over the touchy issue of unifi- 
cation, Germans East and West are playing 
soccer together, going shopping together, 
drinking beer together, dancing together 
and, oddly, breeding rabbits together. 
“Don’t laugh,” says Arnold Friedrich, the 
mayor of Médlareuth, a divided border 
town about five miles north of Hof. “There 
are rabbit strains over there that have de- 
veloped separately and are very, very inter- 
esting. Rabbit breeders are eager to get 
them. There are government rules on 
sending animals across. So naturally, 
smuggling rabbits is very active.” 

Farther north, in Wolfsburg, where the 
giant Volkswagen factory turns out 4,000 
cars each working day, Mayor Werner 
Schlimme reels off half a dozen other ex- 
amples of spontaneous East-West contacts 
that have occurred since the Iron Curtain 
lifted. They may be mostly mundane, but 
they carry much meaning at street level. 
“One day in November, a couple of 
garbagemen from Klótze came over and 
saw one of our municipal garbage trucks at 
work," he says. “They thought it was won- 
derful how it lifted the cans and emptied 
them automatically.” Garbagemen from 
the two sides, separated by politics and 
technology but united in language, began 
talking trash. The West German workers, 
inspired by the conversation, suggested to 
their superiors that Wolfsburg give one of 
its old trucks to Klötze. The city did. “This 
is just how it should be,” says Schlimme. 


“There is no better way for reunificati: 
happen than for the people to do it in 
of the governments. The revolution 
there came from the people; it is the’ 
will bring our nation together." 

A similar situation occurred in the 
der town of Zicherie, 15 miles not 
Wolfsburg. The local volunteer fire dt 
ment voted to give an old rescue * 
Jahrstedt, a small East German fam 
ter just 14 miles away via a newly 0 
border post. But the transfer bogged? 
in a morass of government red ap^ 
the van still sits idle in a garage in the € 
Nevertheless, the offer led to ш 
, among the firemen. Within wor 
{һе fire departments had т 
4steins of beer and plates of we 
х professional talk. Now they am 


¢ ing out disaster plans and CU 

cations problems. ins 
à | 

Less formally, new friend, 


forced abeyance, are being ^s, 
“Twent to my family's old fat? ү 
first time in 32 years" 5® g 
Matthies, the former mayo. af 
cherie. “It’s part of a cole й 


sprouting, and old one wld 


| nys are being united. Not by law, not 


Yet it is happening. In a thousand 


0 

now. 't know any? «e 

ways, large and small, the two Germa- ow, and I don't k ji 
у 


by treaty, not by politicians: what is 
happening is happening from the bot- = Doe 
tom up. Silence and suspicion have Informal unification is already taking place. 
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Near Matthies’ home lies a memorial 
Stone engraved with the words DEUTSCH- 
LAND IST UNTEILBAR (Germany is indivis- 
ible), placed there three decades ago by a 
private organization. Yet Zicherie and the 
East German town of Bóckwitz, just across 
the double fence, were divided for 32 
years. In the old days, getting from Zi- 
cherie to Bóckwitz entailed a drive of 120 
miles and Special permission, rarely given, 
to enter the border zone. Few took the 
trouble. On Nov, 14 East German workers 
cut the wire, and now hundreds of two- 
eG Trabants pour across the line every 
ү, loaded with East German shoppers 
8 ed to Wolfsburg to buy cheap clothes 
à OF tropical fruit—or to find “gray market" 
id т [1005 to pay for their purchases. And, in- 
xou j asingly, Volkswagens and Opels trundle 
j m per direction as former East Ger- 

iios ET back to visit friends and rela- 
million Г indicate that an astounding 47 
io | plan a the 61 million West Germans 

Ai Чир 70055 the border on visa-free visits 
g 1990. 
throug du believe it? We ran away 
dl days 5 o Zechoslovakia on Nov. 5, four 
|| eit да е border opened," says Bir- 
H her церт 26, stopping in Bóckwitz with 
пуро а schon and Bernd, 27, to chat with an old 
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who ү ШО «um, Ulrike Вготапп. “We didn’t 
kind t Now «We'd ever see our friends again. 
tert Mann Ne come over once a week.” Bro- 
1 ov! 2 manager of the Bóckwitz village 


food store, says she was shocked and sad- 
dened when the Zittlaus fled. “I thought 
they were gone forever, but here they are.” 
Bromann, a divorced mother of three, says 
she would never contemplate leaving East 
Germany for the West, adding optimisti- 
cally, “Anyway, the standard of living over 
here will be the same within five years.” 
The Zittlaus have prospered since they 
left. Bernd found a job as an electrician in 
Tülau, a farm village near the border. The 
family moved into a modest apartment, 
made a down payment on a 1979 VW and 
began a new life only two miles from their 
old one in the East. “We'll never come 


Yvonne Schubert: “We meet other kids” 
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“Germany is indivisible”: the stone marker's 
words are being reaffirmed ina thousand ways 


back here to live,” he says. “But we can vis- 
it whenever we want, so why should we 
move back? Everything is normal now." 

Not every resettler has found it that 
easy. At least 125,000 newly arrived East 
Germans are still jobless, and West Ger- 
man officials hope the shortage of work 
will prevent a further rush from the East. 
More than 58,000 East Germans crossed 
over permanently during January alone, 
and by some estimates 3 million are ready 
to flee westward if general elections sched- 
uled for March 18 fail to produce a govern- 
ment capable of reforming the economy 
and restoring stability. 

"Everything depends on democratiza- 
tion," says Wolfsburg Mayor Schlimme. 
"People have to see that they have a future 
over there. Otherwise, they will come over 
here to find it. And no businesses from 
here will take risks in the East unless they 
have the security of a reliable democracy." 
Nevertheless, Schlimme is enthusiastic 
about the prospect of Wolfsburg as an eco- 
nomic magnet tapping resources stretch- 
ing from Hannover in the West to Mag- 
deburg in the East. *VW employs 65,000 
people and draws them from a radius of 60 
miles," he says, sketching a 60-mile semi- 
circle cut off by the East German border. 
He then completes the circle, taking in 
Magdeburg, only 40 miles away across the 
border. “Why not draw workers from here 
as well? And why not have workers from 
Wolfsburg go to factories in Magdeburg?" 

Volkswagen in fact has already made a 


development company financed by VW 
is planning a plant in Karl-Marx-Stadt to 
produce an East German-designed re- 
placement for the beloved but outmoded 
Trabant. “With our help they can do it,” 
says VW spokesman Ortwin Witzel. “They 
have excellent workers and fine engineers. 
They just haven't had a chance to show the 
world what they can do.” 

In Posseck something else is happen- 
ing. Schubert’s 17-year-old daughter 
Yvonne, pretty and blue-eyed, shows up to 
read the Hof newspaper. She is wearing a 
Hof-bought T shirt embossed with the 
word KAMIKAZE and a grinning skull in 
Day-Glo colors. “The kids from here go 
over to Hof a lot," she says. *We shop for 
clothes. We try new cosmetics. We listen to 
music. We go to clubs. We meet other 
kids." Youngsters from the West, she says, 
come back with them to Posseck to play 
music and dance at the village youth club, 
once the ballroom of a manor house con- 
fiscated from a former aristocrat. 

Does she have many Western friends? 
XC 

A young man? 

Blue eyes flutter; a blush rises. 

YS 


In Posseck, in the Schubert household, 
unification has already arrived. a 
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SOVIET UNION 


“Rumors and suppositions" interrupt the President's photo op with Brazil's Collor, left 


Two Hats Are Better than One 


ByJOHNKOHAN MOSCOW 

A s Mikhail Gorbachev posed for photo- 
graphs with Brazilian President-elect 

Fernando Collor de Mello in the Kremlin 

last week, a Brazilian journalist called out 

the question on everyone's mind. Would 


Gorbachev confirm the report broadcast 
around the globe by CNN that he was plan- 
ning to quit as Communist Party chief? 
Gorbachev listened to the translation with 
a puzzled look, then smiled. *Many rumors 
and suppositions are circulating world- 
wide," he said, gesticulating with his hands 
for emphasis. “АП this is groundless. It has 
come into vogue in the international press 
to set rumor mills working as soon as we 
approach a regular plenum of the party 
Central Committee.” 

True enough. But as Gorbachev pre- 
pared for this week’s meeting of the 249- 
member Central Committee, there were 
signs that he had finally decided to ad- 
just—though not jettison—the two hats he 
wears: one as General Secretary of the 
Communist Party, the other as President 
of the Supreme Soviet, the country’s par- 
liament. Closeted with his aides for several 
days at his dacha on the outskirts of Mos- 
cow two weeks ago, Gorbachev drafted a 
proposal that would reduce the party’s role 
in government decision making and signifi- 
cantly enhance his powers as head of the 

Supreme Soviet. As a Moscow analyst ex- 
plained, “The party, not Gorbachev, needs 
to resign from managing the economy and 
society.” 

Gorbachev has come under increasing- 
ly shrill attack from radicals and conserva- 


tives alike for letting the country drift into 
chaos and disorder. Store shelves are emp- 
ty, crime is rising, virtual civil war has 
flared in the Caucasus, secessionist fever 


Though Gorbachev seeks to keep both of his titles, he wants to 
strengthen the presidency and weaken the party's influence 


many Soviets are concerned, all that party 
members and parliamentarians have done 
is gather for mass talkathons. There have 
even been calls from both Gorbachev's 
foes and his supporters for an “iron hand" 
to take control. The conservative daily So- 
vetskaya Rossiya complained last week that 
the Kremlin's brand of reform has been 
"costly, contradictory, and inadequately 
thought out" and called for a strengthen- 
ing of party rule. 

That may be a lost cause. There were 
growing signs that a concerted attack on 
the conservatives was taking shape. The 
French daily Le Monde reported that Gor- 
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instead of straddling the fence be 
erals and conservatives. In fact 
rumior was circulating in Mosco 
of an imminent purge of the 
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ofthe weekly Moscow News. Deputy 
in chief Vitali Tretyakov lambasted, 
chev for supporting “the most unhe, 
elements in socialism” and proposin Ё 
tions that come “пої from the achi 
ments but the mistakes of the past» ~ 

Ethics rather than ideology ty, 
down former Leningrad party boy ў 
Solovyov, whose departure last Juyy 
personally stage-managed by Gorba 
After losing the key Leningrad post, s. 
vyov was dropped from the Рой 
September, and last week found hir, 


under threat of expulsion from the pan |! 


self for using his influence to buyay 
cedes-Benz automobile at “а рга 
symbolic price,” according to the gov 
ment newspaper Izvestia. Solovyovser 
sion from the Central Committee m 
confirmed at this week's plenum asiti 
bates the many troubling issues conf 
ing the party. 

As events in Azerbaijan have pr. 
the party organization in some parts oli 
country is near collapse. In Russia a 
rank-and-file Communists have thr 
out the party leadership in Volgograd’ 
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AROUND THEBLOC | 
POLAND The Communist Party 
voted to dissolve, 


then resurrected itself as the Social Dem- 
ocratic Party. Tadeusz Fiszbach, a popu- 
lar party leader who quit in 1981 to pro- 
test martial law, said a neo-Communist 
group had “no credibility,” and formed a 
breakaway organization called the Union 


of Social Democracy. 
Communists relin- 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
quished over 100 seats 


| in the 350-seat Federal Assembly, which 

| were then distributed among more than 

| 40 new political parties. The move was 

| aimed at giving reform groups a voice in _ 
| parliament prior to June elections. 


i BULGARIA 


| has infected the Baltics—and as far as 
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Lilov. Todor Zhivkov, 78, in jail facing 
charges of misappropriation of state pi 
erty and abuse of power, was hospitalit 
with “certain old-age ailments.” 
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in, V men region of Siberia. The prob- 

"1 the Туп t the Kremlin’s campaign to de- 
+} jem is tha rto a new legislative system has 
«J| volve Oe Ing into trouble. The result: 
andy, also o power vacuum that the Kremlin 
j| 289 be filled by “extremist” elements. 
| fears ву admitted three weeks ago that 
ў Ou A democratic higher authority, 
| le of decisively moving perestroika.” 
capab ifon cue, the outlines of a new polit- 
A BS] emerged last week in the 
| ical. strategy s. ily Pravd 

| The Communist Party daily Pravda 
д Pr ished a letter from a reader in Dne- 
|. De etrovsk questioning why "the central 
i| authorities sometimes display dishearten- 
d] ing indecisiveness during such a critical 
X| situation.” His conclusion: Perhaps the 
lay. Chairman of the Supreme Soviet is short of 
| powers?” The weekly New Times contend- 
| ed that “events in the Caucasus have 
| proved that the country needs a strong 
residency," while the liberal Ogonyok of- 
t| fered the more radical view that “perhaps 
it was worth listening to all the proposals 
sounding more insistently today to: insti- 
‘tute the post of a President elected by all 
‘the population of the country.” ris 

Commentators agreed on one point: it 
was time for Gorbachev to stop baby-sit- 
ting with the new parliament and start gov- 
eming the country as a real President. 
Among ideas floated as trial balloons: the 
President should be able to veto bills, dis- 
solve a deadlocked parliament, dismiss the 
government, declare a state of emergency 
or even war when parliament is out of ses- 
sion. Not that everyone wanted an outright 
return to authoritarian rule. There were 
ave thoj calls as well for parliament to be given the 
»lgogradé| power to impeach a President for anticon- 
_| Stitutional behavior. As Boris Topornin, 
; director of a Moscow think tank called the 
d Institute of Government and Law, warned 
aan k a New Times article, “In the history of 
state pt s country there have been more than a 
ospita v examples of what the unlimited power 
Sp of one man can lead to.” 

If Gorbachev can strengthen the presi- 
dency and simultaneously weaken the par- 
tence, he will have pulled off his 
rod Significant political coup to date. Far 
бо Pe up his post as party leader, 
Ree ev will need that authority for the 

sunl A until presidential powers have 

mi a y guaranteed. And after that? 
ty dies Browing realization, even in par- 

Sum › that the leading role" of the 
the comity Party, enshrined in Article 6 of 
ere is F ERR will have to go—as long as 
Bence of a €ree to ensure that the emer- 
| Sul in so multiparty system does not re- 
outh [. cial anarchy. The Communist 
Pravda fences daily Komsomolskaya 
iS the on i candidate in mind: “Today he 
| тауп оде who is able to become the 
tude Int and broker among the multi- 
oun ту Political and social forces in this 
Gorbach ter all, he is our President.” 
Sv could not have said it better. ш 
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The Great Tank Hustle 


Was it the scam of the year or a setup? 


uestion: Is the Soviet economy today 
Q a) protocapitalist, b) post-Commu- 
nist, c) in a barter phase, d) a confused 
jumble of the above? If there was any 
doubt, news of one foray into perestroika- 
era dealmaking must have convinced many 
Soviet readers that the answer could only 
be d. How elsé to account for the fact that 
some freewheeling entrepreneurs nearly 
managed to export, without official ap- 
proval, a dozen battle-ready top-of-the- 
line T-72 tanks? 

The scheme, as first reported in the 
newspapers Komsomolskaya Pravda and 
Sovetskaya Rossiya, began last November 
with a visit by one Anatoli Dovgan to a se- 
cret tank-assembly plant in Nizhni Tagil in 
the Ural mountains. Dovgan, who claimed 
to represent a research and industrial com- 
pany, assured factory manager V. Seryakov 


Perestroika-era dealmaking: a soldier guards stolen tanks loaded on railroad cars 


that he had a government permit to pur- 
chase surplus military equipment. To Ser- 
yakov, the presentation seemed plausible 
enough. After all, under new economic 
regulations any factory production in ex- 
cess of government quotas can be disposed 
of at the producers' discretion. 

No doubt the extra 115,400 rubles 
(about $185,000) a tank beyond the still un- 
disclosed purchase price that Dovgan dan- 
gled before Seryakov looked fairly tantaliz- 
ing to a manager trying to cope with a slew 
of cost-accounting demands. When Dovgan 
projected further purchases of 100 tanks in 
the next year, Seryakov was hooked, and the 
deal was done. On Dec. 15, the tanks rolled 
out of the Urals on flatbed railway cars; sev- 
en days later they arrived in the Black Sea 
harbor of Novorossisk. 

The purported buyer was an unnamed 


Western nation, but exactly where the 
tanks were ultimately headed has not been 
revealed; speculation has ranged from the 
Far East to Azerbaijan to Western intelli- 
gence agencies. Who tipped the authori- 
ties off is not clear either, but tipped off 
they were: the T-72s were seized just be- 
fore being loaded aboard a foreign ship, 
and an investigation began. By last week 
the affair had taken on the proportions of a 
major scandal. In addition to the General 
Prosecutor's office, the KGB, the Presidium 
of the Council of Ministers and others have 
begun inquiries into the matter. 

What has been uncovered so far is that 
Dovgan was actually shopping for a state 
cooperative that had promised him a load 
of computers in return for the tanks. In the 
past the cooperative has exported nonmili- 
tary goods and imported such desirable 
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commodities as disposable hypodermic 
needles and condoms. What it planned to 
get for the tanks has not been established, 
but the price of its attempt was high: the 
entire cooperative, which employs some 
5,000 people, was immediately shut down 
when the tank scam was uncovered. 

Many Soviets wonder if the whole scan- 
dal was not raised by conservatives to dis- 
credit the more enterprising cooperatives. 
The tank scam comes to light at the same 
time that sentiment against cooperatives 
is growing in the press—Sovetskaya Rossi- 
ya referred to them last month as “octo- 
puses that pilfer our national treasures.” 
The coincidence has some Soviets specu- 
lating on whether it was tanks—or the 
seeds of free enterprise—that were ear- 
marked for export. | —By Daniel Benjamin. 
Reported by Yuri Zarakhovich/Moscow 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


At Least Half a Loaf 


tate President FW. de Klerk was still 
delivering his opening-day speech be- 
fore Parliament when an antiapartheid 
leader interrupted a protest rally four 
blocks away to deliver “a very important 
message." Some 3,000 demonstrators, 
massed in searing sunshine across from the 
Cape Town city hall, fell silent as she an- 
nounced, “The A.N.C. has been unbanned.” 
The gathering seemed stunned at the news 
that the African National Congress, the 
leading force in the fight against apartheid, 
outlawed and in exile since 1960, would 
once again be a legal participant in the na- 
tion’s politics. Then someone shouted, 
“Amandla!” (power), the battle cry of the 
movement, and the crowd thundered back, 
“Awethu!” (is ours), and broke into a chant, 
“A.N.C.! A.N.C.!” 

In his tensely awaited speech, De Klerk 
last week went a long way toward accepting 
the demands listed by black opposition 
groups as conditions for the start of talks on 
a new constitution. Most important, he 
promised to release the world’s most fam- 
ous prisoner, Nelson Mandela, now in his 
28th year of imprisonment, though he did 
not say when. De Klerk legalized more than 
60 banned organizations, lifted emergency 
restrictions on the press and on 374 political 
activists, suspended executions and put a 
six-month limit on detentions without trial. 
He also promised to lift the remaining ele- 
ments of the state of emergency imposed in 
1986 “as soon as circumstances justify it.” 
Said De Klerk: “The season of violence 
is over. The time for reconstruction and 
reconciliation has arrived.” 

Although the government had made a 
“firm decision” to release Mandela uncon- 
ditionally and wanted to do so “without de- 


WHAT HE ACCOMPLISHED 


In his speech, State President FW. de Klerk met many of the antiapartheid movement's 
conditions for negotiations on a new constitution. He announced: 


Ө The legalization of more than 60 opposition groups, in- 
cluding the exiled African National Congress, the blacks- 
only Pan-Africanist Congress, the South African Commu- 
nist Party and the largest domestic coalition, the United 
Democratic Front. 


Ө Nelson Mandela would soon be unconditionally released. 
© State-of-emergency regulations would be relaxed, 


© All executions were being suspended pending revision of 
the laws on capital punishment. 


By legalizing the A.N.C. and pledging to free Mandela, De Klerk 
leaves the antiapartheid movement to ponder negotiations 


lay,” De Klerk said, there were “factors in 
the way,” including considerations of his 
“personal circumstances and safety.” This 
sounds as if the government is still haunted 
by its old fears of upheavals in the town- 
ships and possible attempts on Mandela s 
life by extremists from left or right, for 
which the government would inevitably be 
blamed. It is also possible that De Klerk is 
still hoping for a formal renunciation of vi- 
olence from the A.N.c. In any case, black 
leaders seemed confident that Mandela 
would be free in a matter of weeks. 

It was not the whole loaf, but De 
Klerk's speech delivered more than most 
veteran black leaders had expected. Popo 
Molefe, Secretary-General of the United 
Democratic Front, the largest domestic 
antiapartheid coalition, told the cheering 
Cape Town crowd that of all the white 
leaders, *De Klerk has taken the boldest 
step and is the most courageous." Anglican 
Archbishop Desmond Tutu, the Nobel lau- 
reate, said the speech “has certainly taken 
my breath away,” and his fellow campaign- 
er, the Rev. Allan Boesak, was surprised 
“that he met so many of the demands.” 

Government leaders seemed con- 
vinced that De Klerk’s concessions would 
now lead to the bargaining table. Contacts 
with black leaders will be “considerably 
broadened and expanded,” said Minister 
of Constitutional Development and Plan- 
ning Gerrit Viljoen. But he gave no specif- 
ics on how the white government might be 
prepared to compromise on its own funda- 
mental policy of guaranteed rights for ra- 
cial groups as well as individuals. 

Jubilant crowds marched with A.N.C. 
banners in several cities, but celebrations 
were short lived, giving way to second 
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A protester subdued: change comes slow 


thoughts about what remains to be d: 
U.D.F. spokesmen pointed out that M 
dela and other A.N.C. guerrillas remit 
prison and that if Oliver Tambo, theC 
gress’s President, were to return to 
Africa, he could be arrested under: 
emergency laws such as the Internal $ 
tity Act. Patrick Lekota, a U.D.F. ЁЁ 
said the domestic opposition would sti 
its defiance campaign and call for Int 
fied international pressure on Pretort EE 
The A.N.c. leadership's respon! Т : 
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where Tambo is recuperating dir RS 
stroke, the Congress said De Klerks*) 
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s to the Promised Land 


Europe roar into Israel's 
| J Ben-Gurion International Airport al- 
| delivering thousands of 
i st every day, и T 
(Шш t Jews to their new homeland. The 
|507 ants trudge wearily into the termi- 
ho be met by whirling circles of young 
pum from the Orthodox B’nai Akiva 
| movement who are singing and dancing 
Il their welcome. Then, in the coming days, 
|l in an exercise they are only too familiar 
| with from life in the Soviet Union, 
lie newcomers form long lines 
lll outside the office of the Absorp- 
Il tion Ministry. When they reach the 
| heads of the queues, they receive 
| instructions on how to sign up fora y 
ent allowance, where to send their 
hildren to school and other quo- 
|| tidian details. 
| The influx, which began rising 
st year, may signal the largest 
ave of immigration to the state of 
Israel since the years immediately 
after its founding in 1948. Last 
omes slw] year 12,923 arrived from the Soviet 
Union; this year the government 
expects between 70,000 and 
100,000, and some Israeli officials 
estimate that up to 700,000 Soviet 
Jews might make aliyah, the “as- 
cent" to Israel, over the next three 
to five years. The prospect fills Is- 
reli leaders with joy: immigration 
has slumped, and in some recent 
years it has been equaled and pos- 
sibly surpassed by emigration. 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
Spoke for many of his fellow right- 
Wing politicians when he said, 
ig immigration requires Israel 
j û big as well.” The Arab world 
acting with concern and anger. 
р йоду, most Jews who 
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S Impetus to Jewish departures. 
Á | cow wi ay before the parliament in Mos- 
4| ns who TONG almost all limits on citi- 
* Same M ant to leave the country. At the 
J| ent an MR ME rising costs of resettle- 
ationaliti € need to deal fairly with other 
| oso gna Ss Washington has put a ceiling 
itWill age the number of Soviet refugees 
bassador ie this year, Said the Soviet Am- 

to Jordan, Alexander Zinchuk, 


d flood of Soviet immigrants delights Israel, but Arabs 
the newcomers will be settled in the West Bank 


“When we opened our door, they closed 
theirs." The result is an exodus to Israel. 
Arab capitals, aware of the implica- 
tions of the new statistics, are warning of 
higher tension and instability in the Middle 
East. Some of them hint at Soviet-Ameri- 
can collusion; most assume that Israeli 
hard-liners will count on immigrants to 
help tighten their grip on the occupied ter- 
ritories of the West Bank and the Gaza 


Soviet Jewish immigrants outside their West Bank home 


Last year 12,923 Soviet Jews 
arrived in Israel. This year 
Shamir's government expects 
more than 70,000. 


Strip. President Saddam Hussein of Iraq 
called the arrivals “a catastrophe befalling 
the Arab world." The government-run 
Egyptian daily al-Ahram was equally im- 
passioned. “This is a blatant invasion,” one 
of the papers columnists said, blaming 
“American and Soviet strategies" that put 
the rights of Israelis above those of Pales- 
tinians. Jordanian Prime Minister Mudar 


Badran appeared on television last week ! 
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to ask the Kremlin to “stop the emigration 
until peace has been established” and sug- 
gested a joint Arab mission to Moscow. 
Taken aback by mounting outrage 
among the Arabs, Moscow has tried to lim- 
it political damage by shifting attention 
from Jewish emigration in general to the 
narrower issue of the settlement of Soviet 
Jews in the occupied West Bank. In Mos- 
cow First Deputy Foreign Minister Yuli 
Vorontsov told Israel's consular represen- 
tative, “We oppose any use of citizens leav- 
ing the Soviet Union to push Palestinians 
off land belonging to them.” Israel's ac- 
tions, he said, “are likely to cause serious 


harm to peace in the Middle East." Anoth- | 


er Deputy Foreign Minister, Gennadi Ta- 
rasov, flew to Tunis to reiterate those 
views to the Palestine Liberation 
Organization 

Nonsense, retorted the Israe- 
lis. Not only are immigrants free to 
choose where they will live, offi- 
cials say, but in the past five years, 
only 1,397 have taken up residence 
in the West Bank (total popula- 
tion: over 1 million Arabs and 
nearly 80,000 Israelis), and of the 
12,923 Soviet Jews who arrived last 
year, only 138 have settled there. 


нзомапн алуа 


on Israel's frontier. Even if they 
were willing to, there is a chronic 
shortage of housing. Of the 25,000 
new apartments planned for immi- 
grants to Israel in 1990 (expected 


dred will be located in the occu- 
pied areas. One reason: Finance 
Minister Shimon Peres, the Labor 
Party leader, prepares the budget 
and does not share his Likud coali- 
tion partners' enthusiasm for such 
settlements. 

If so few Soviet Jews have 


fuss about? The vital issue is the 
overall growth of Israel asa regional 
power. As Shamir put it, “In five 
years we won't be able to recognize 
this country. Everything will 
change, everything will be bigger, 
stronger." The Arab states correctly 
read this to mean that Israel is 
counting on the surge of immigra- 
tion to ensure its domination of its 
neighbors for decades to come. No 
matter how clearly the Arabs see 
that threat, their pressure is unlikely 
to force Gorbachev to choke off Jewish emi- 
gration from the Soviet Union. The future 
success of perestroika will depend heavily on 
economic and technical assistance from the 
West, and part of the fee Gorbachev will 
have to pay for such help is to provide an 
open door for those of his countrymen who 
want to leave. — By Bruce W. Nelan. 
Reported by Ann Blackman/Moscow and Robert 
Slater/Jerusalem 
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Most immigrants prefer urban liv- | 
ing and are not eager to expose | 
themselves to the dangers of life 


to cost $1 billion), only a few hun- | 


moved to the West Bank, whatisthe | 
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By WILLIAM R. DOERNER 


hortly after 100 secu- 

rity agents arrived 

last week at a man- 

sion in the Quezon 
City enclave of Sanville, a 
short, squat figure burst out of 
the back door and dashed for a 
rear fence. With the agents in 
pursuit, the fugitive frantically 
climbed to the top of the fence, 
jumped—and fell to the 
ground, slightly injuring his 
legs in the plunge. Thus did au- 
thorities capture Brigadier 
General Eduardo Abenina, 
54, the highest ranking leader 
of the failed December mili- 
tary coup yet to be taken into 
custody. Transported by car to 
Camp Crame in Quezon City, 
the rebellious general was lat- 


es 


The President greets one of the air force’s women officers 


er displayed in nearby Camp 
Aguinaldo before a press con- 
ference, dressed in a green T shirt, denim 
pants and slippers. Abenina’s capture, said 
his jailer and onetime commander, armed 
forces Chief of Staff General Renato de 
Villa, had “undoubtedly weakened” the 
1,000 or more accused plotters still at large 
and “further reduced their capability to de- 
stabilize society.” 

Perhaps so, but the very circumstances 
of Abenina’s capture suggest otherwise. 
He was apprehended while meeting at the 
home of a millionaire businessman, Veni- 
cio Ramos, with two middle-ranking Phil- 
ippine constabulary (P.C.) officers not pre- 
viously linked to the coup attempt. Their 
association with a fugitive putsch leader— 
and one with a $47,000 price tag on his 
head at that—added credence to rumors 
that mutinous military leaders have begun 
recruiting active-duty officers for the next 
| coup against the government of President 
H Corazon Aquino. 

Reports of fresh scheming on the part 
| of present or former officers once again 
d underscored the divisions within the Phil- 
| ippine military. Those rifts helped precipi- 
tate last December's insurrection; if any- 
thing, they have grown deeper and more 
dangerous in the weeks since it was put 
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The inflammable elements in the military are still there. 


"The coup has exacerbated the issues and 
brought the friction out into the open." 

If not addressed by Aquino—and her 
efforts to do so, despite seven coup at- 
tempts against her government, have 
proved ineffective—the grinding restive- 
ness among the military could still spell the 
end of her presidency. A top official in the 
government recalls that when she was 
swept into office in 1986, her advisers con- 
sidered a military takeover to be far down 
on a list of threats to her leadership. Now, 
he says, it is regarded as the main threat, 
ahead even of the Communist insurgency. 

The divisions within the military are 
caused in part by the kind of Squabbling 
over turf that infects any large bureaucra- 
cy—and the politicized armed forces that 
Aquino inherited from the ousted President 
Ferdinand Marcos are more afflicted than 
most. The army, for example, has uncon- 
cealed contempt for the constabulary, the 
paramilitary national police force, The 
P.C., in the army's view, is a nest of corrup- 
tion that has managed, for political reasons, 
to avoid suffering its fair share of casualties 
in fighting against insurgents. Nor does it 
add to army morale to know that both De 
Villa and Defense Secretary Fidel Ramos, 


| down. Says a Western diplomat in Manila: 
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Aquino's Top Worry; 


Rifts in the military are growing deeper and more dangerous 
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branch of the armed Servis 
thanks in no small part «| 


plums that have gone it, 
under Aquino. “The PC ; 
are boasting that they jj 
join the coup,” says Ems 
Maceda, chairman of the § 


real reason is that they werd 
invited.” 

Most observers find | 
military riven along se 
lines— ideological, politici 
generational among them.4 
alysts of the coup attempt 
cern at least three distinct,” 
sometimes competing, di 
dent elements within the ar 
forces: 
> RAM, the Reform the Armed Forces 
Philippines Movement, a once secret gt 
composed primarily of colonels who së 
ated from the Philippine Military Aat 
in the 1970s. Its members spearhead 
coup that launched the People Power 
lution and ousted Marcos, but тап! 
since turned against Aquino for № 
failed to put an end to corruption ant" 
effectively with social ills. RAM is РЁ 
fied by Gregorio (“Gringo”) Hone 
the dashing, cashiered colonel who н 
unsuccessful 1987 coup attempt and " 
ly believed to have been instrumen 
planning December's follow 
hiding. mi 

The RAM boys, as they are called 5. 
pinos, have lost some of their origi" g 
ism. In December, for example, the) M 
awillingnessto cooperate with Mart. 
ists, a faction that in the past WEST oft 
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says Senator Maceda, an Aquino support- 
er, ^vouldn't agree to a power grab if they 
didn't have legitimate grievances.” 
>The Marcos loyalists, headed by retired 
Army General Jose Maria Zumel, who is 
still at large. They are small in number 
(around 1,000) but awash in cash. Using 
these funds, the government claims, lead- 
ers of the December rebellion promised 
three months’ advance pay and a month's 
bonus to troops who defected from the 
&vernment side—and much more to offi- 
cers. Army General Rodolfo Biazon, com- 
mander of the National Capital Region 
and a loyalist in the December fighting 
Who held off an assault on Camp Aguinal- 
0, testified before a House of Represen- 
CR committee that he knew of one gen- 
rs who had received $47,000 for joining 
ED Without such funds, some ob- 
T. \ uen the uprising would not 
A um en place. Says a Western diplo- 
rus he other problems weren't 
om feos to spark a coup at- 
Outside У hemselves. It took the 
ith ve funding element to make 
m Ppen.” 
(You) pone Officers Union 
0 vot HM and shadowy group 
and lies Т left-of-center captains 
кзн Its structure and 
Brows are largely unknown. A 
old army captain who 
Sys the ave knowledge of vou 
сагол OUP "does not have 
ands, Ур members as such,” 
Some Filipi i 
that it exi pino observers doubt 
StS at all except as a name. 


attalion in training at Fort Bonifacio in Manila: Are the armed forces too politicized? 


But a RAM pioneer who keeps track of dis- 
sident groups disagrees. “It exists,” he says. 
“Tt was YOU that coordinated most of the 
nationwide military moves” in December. 

YOU’s appeal is partly generational, al- 
though it still works closely with RAM, ex- 
plains the captain, adding that most of his 
young fellow officers “consider Gringo an 
old fogy.” During the December insurgency, 
the captain continues, “the RAM guys some- 
times vacillated, while the you guys were go, 
go, go.” Other differences between the two 
groups have little or nothing to do with age, 
he says. “YOu is more concerned than RAM 
with what happens after the coup”—per- 
haps to the extent of forming a political 
party. 

Significantly, former intelligence chief 
Rodolfo Canieso estimated in late Decem- 
ber that if an insurgency were staged at that 
time, perhaps 70% of the military would be 
“fence sitters’ —meaning that they would 


The captured Abenina, right, ata press conference 
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not side with the conspirators but, more im- 


portant, would also be unwilling to come to 
the aid of the government. Canieso was fired 
shortly after making his views public. 
Whether the 70% figure is accurate, RAM 
pioneer Almonte contends that members of 
military units who fought for the govern- 
ment against rebel comrades in December 
are engaged in painful soul-searching. “Hav- 
ing fired at their fellow soldiers,” he says, 
“they are now asking themselves whether 
this government has established institutions 
worth fighting, and even dying, for.” 

Last week Aquino presented a stubborn- 
ly brave face, issuing assurances that she re- 
mained “firmly in control” and would not 
countenance any further “power grab.” 
Most observers predict that another coup at- 
tempt is all but inevitable, however. The in- 
flammable elements in the military are still 
there, making it a tinderbox. As for a spark, 
Honasan and other wanted leaders of for- 
mer coup attempts have been forced 
to live virtually outside the law and 
have little to lose by trying once 
more. A Western diplomat who usu- 
ally projects a rosy future for Aquino 
sees more violence as “a good possi- 
bility.” As she nears the fourth anni- 
versary of her rise to power, Aquino 
is as determined as ever to continue 
her record as a plucky survivor. But 
as President and Commander in 
Chief, she will have to do more than 
that if she is to win the support 
of wide sections of her armed 
forces. 
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SRI LANKA 


Back Roar the Tigers 


he trucks loaded with de- 

parting Indian peace- 
keeping troops had barely 
rounded the corner when a 
dozen guerrillas of the Libera- 
tion Tigers of Tamil Eelam, 
armed with AK-47s, rolled up 
on motorcycles to take control 
of the bazaar in Jaffna, the 
stronghold they had lost to the 
Indians in 1987. As the Tigers 
hoisted their red-and-yellow 
flag, scores of civilians rushed 
forward to touch the fighters’ 
hands. *We are glad you are 
back,” a woman told them. 
*Now we feel safe." Boasted 
the L.T.T.E.s Jaffna political 
chief, who is known only as 
Dominic: “In our training 
camp, our leader always told us the story of 
David and Goliath. Now we have shown 
the world that a small group of committed 
guerrillas can thwart a mighty army." 

But only with a little help from new- 
found friends. It is ironic that the L.T.T.E. 
militants, chased for more than two years 
by Indian soldiers invited to Sri Lanka by 
the government in Colombo, are now— 
with the connivance of that central govern- 
ment—in undisputed control of most of 


As Indian troops withdraw, Tamil separatists take charge 
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Undisputed control: Tigers riding a ferry near Batticaloa on the east coast 


Northeastern Province. It is there that the 
minority Tamils, who complain of discrimi- 
nation at the hands of the country's Sinha- 
lese majority, predominate. As soon as In- 
dian troops pull out of an area, in 
compliance with New Delhi's promise to 
withdraw all its forces by March 31, the Ti- 
gers follow on their heels to set up street 
patrols and collect steep "taxes" from local 
businesses. 

The central government's current tol- 
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The J.V.P.'s Steep Decline 


J ust six months ago, Sri Lanka's extremist People's Libera- 
tion Front, known by its Sinhalese acronym J.v.P., seemed 
all powerful. Its gunmen roamed the non-Tamil regions of the 
island at will, killing thousands of officials in a reign of terror 
that nearly brought down the government. When the J.v.P. 
called for a month-long work stoppage, life carie to a stand- 
still; some hospitals even sent their patients home. 

Today the rebel group appears to be a defeated force. 
Most of its leaders are dead or in prison, and its remaining 


guerrillas are in hiding. Government 
and businesses are operating nor- 
mally. The universities, once consid- 
ered J.V.P. strongholds, have been 
reopened after a two-year closure. 
Says Major General Cecil Waidya- 
ratne, the army officer in charge of. 
the campaign against the rebels: 
“The J.V.P.'s backbone is broken." 
The tide began turning last sum- 
mer, when, for the first time, the 
J.v.P. aimed its guns on members of 
the security forces and their families 
in order to put pressure on the gov- 
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d Mes While the Tigers are 
KR els—as evidenced by their tax 
hardly marc Tamils overwhelmingly 
deman 2n to the Indian troops and their 
refer Uo the Tamil National Army, a 
ilitia raised by the Tigers’ rival, 
m People’s Revolutionary Libera- 
ул Front. While the Indians have alleged- 
ШЫ ined thousands of Tamil civilians 
jy cee se, T.N.A. fighters have expro- 
‘ated money and valuables from civil- 
pr often at gunpoint. They have also 
ecd stores and waylaid trucks bring- 
Шр ions into Jaffna, creating short- 
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“the L.T.T.E. is disciplined 


herever the Tigers have moved in, 
they have easily routed the T.N.A. mi- 
litiamen, who have put up little resistance. 
Most members of the T.N.A.’s parent 


|| group, the E.P.R.L.F., have now fled to In- 
о 


dia. Says опе E.P.R.L.F. leader: “We are 
safe only there." 

With the Tigers in control, normal life 
has returned to the northeast. In Jaffna 
storekeepers who emptied their shelves to 
discourage T.N.A. looting have restocked 
them. Trains and night buses to Colombo, 
suspended for two years, have resumed 
service. Government offices are staying 
open five days a week instead of three, and 
the district administration headquarters is 
bustling with activity as authorities work to 
expand telephone lines and find a new site 
for the law courts, whose building was lev- 
eled in a fire fight. 

The Tigers themselves are now focus- 


| ng on mainstream politics. Having regis- 
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tered as a political party in December, they 


| intend to contest the next elections for the 
| Northeastern provincial council, which was 
| created to give the Tamils greater autono- 
|| ny. The Tigers boycotted the 1988 ballot- 


ing, thereby paving the way for an 
E.P.R.L.F, victory. 


_ Still, it remains to be seen how long a re- 


à 
d run by an armed separatist group can 
| Slay at 


the; Peace. Much depends on whether 
Den unlikely alliance with Premadasa 
E f the government protects Tamil 
SIS, there 15 no problem,” says the 

‘LE. s Dominic. “If it doesn’t, we will not 


| hesitate to fight for Eelam." Colombo has 


heard the message. “We will back the Tam- 
t, Says Foreign Minister Ranjan 
"Our first aim is to develop these 
Sil аца devastated Tamil areas." 
odds ( SOUND hope, probably against the 
Сап last pur current mood of conciliation 
IND Would be a tragedy if the Indian 
the stat ere merely to restore Sri Lanka to 
M that prevailed before they ar- 
Pitiless e, combat-hardened Tigers and a 
Сеазе]ес, аца government locked іп 
Repo, S battle, — By Lisa Beyer. 
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JAPAN 


Kissed Off Before the Kickoff? 


Kaifu may lose, even if he wins the election 


ike almost everything else in Japan, po- 

litical events generally run precisely on 
schedule. But in the lower house of the Diet 
last week, the three hours allotted to kick 
off the legislative election campaign did not 
provide enough time for Prime Minister To- 
shiki Kaifu and the leaders of the four main 
opposition parties to deliver themselves of 
their opinions. So the unthinkable oc- 
curred: the debate ran 15 minutes overtime. 

Despite the extension, several ques- 
tions remained unanswered. Chief among 
them was whether Kaifu's ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party would retain its nearly 


proval of the party has risen to 37%, a 
healthy improvement over the 19% rating 
it held last May. At the moment it is 
thought to have a fighting chance of scrap- 
ing together enough seats in the new lower 
house to form a Cabinet on its own. 

Rather than being hailed as a hero, 
however, Kaifu is being set up for a fall by 
the party's Old Guard. A number of L.D.P. 
luminaries, including former Prime Minis- 
ters Yasuhiro Nakasone and Noboru Ta- 
keshita, were forced to resign from their 
party positions last year because they were 
tainted by Recruit money. They view the 


35-year control of government in the low- 
er-house elections scheduled for Feb. 18. 
And ifit did, would Kaifu retain the leader- 
ship of the L.D.p.? 

The party lost its majority in the less im- 


forthcoming balloting as a sort of absolu- 
tion: re-election will mean that their Re- 
cruit sins have been forgiven and that they 
can resume their political careers. 

Once the election is over, says Minoru 


н 
| 


Stacking the cards: Abe discusses his Moscow trip with the Prime Minister 


The former leaders view the forthcoming balloting as a sort of absolution. 


portant upper house in a July election, and 
is fighting an uphill battle in this race. Dur- 
ing the debate, Kaifu was under constant 
attack by opposition leaders, especially the 
feisty Takako Doi, who has become a minor 
cult figure since her Socialist Party success- 
fully led the opposition against the L.D.P. 
last July. At one point Kaifu complained, 
“Pm fighting against four opponents; I 
need more time to reply." Nonetheless, 
Kaifu, a former college debate champion, 

skillfully defended his party against charges 

of corruption stemming from last year's Re- 

cruit stock-for-influence scandal. He also 

fended off attacks on the unpopular con- 

sumption tax that the L.D.P. forced through 

last year. Conceded Doi during the debate: 

*He's done his homework well.” 

Since assuming the leadership of a 
shell-shocked and disgraced party last Au- 
gust, Kaifu has helped the L.D.P. regain 
püblic support. A recent poll by the news- 
paper Yomiuri Shimbun showed that ap- 
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Morita, a commentator on political affairs, 
“there will be a strong movement to retire 
the Kaifu government and revive the old 
party management." The party elders view 
Kaifu, 59, as little more than a stand-in for 
themselves, and they have been doing their 
best to embarrass him. While Kaifu was 
away on a trip to Europe, for example, for- 
mer Foreign Minister Shintaro Abe, 65, 
stole the spotlight by jetting off to Moscow 
for a meeting with President Mikhail Gor- 
bachev. In the meantime, party insiders led 
by Takeshita not only set the date for the 
election without consulting Kaifu but also 
conspired to prevent him from delivering 
the traditional party-policy speech before 
the Diet was dissolved. All this was de- 
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signed to portray Kaifu as ineffectual | 


and to prepare Abe for his turn at the na- 


tional leadership. With the cards stacked | 


against him, many politicians believe, 
Kaifu will ultimately lose—even if he wins 
the election. — By Barry Hillenbrand/Tokyo 
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Endangered species: an F-14 Tomcat takes off from the deck of the U.S.S. Forrestal during exercises in the Mediterranean. The Репа rer out 
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Hungary last week and will be in Czecho- 
slovakia this week to discuss a specific 
timetable, possibly before the end of the 
year. The Soviets told the Poles that they 
ате prepared to talk about troop reduc- 
tions there. Torn by internal dissent and 
economic failure, the Soviet Union is in the 
rocess of unilaterally reducing its army by 
500,000 soldiers. 
The U.S., meanwhile, is left with a mili- 
tary strategy that was designed for a differ- 
ent world, and a force structure that must 
be not only reduced but also reshaped to 
avoid—or at worst, fight—the wars that 
America might actually get into in areas far 
from the Fulda Gap. How much and how 
ast are hotly contested subjects. Asked 
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like in 20 years, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Colin Powell referred to the 
dizzying pace of current events. “Twenty 
years?” he quipped. “I’m having trouble 
Staying 20 days ahead right now.” 

George Bush acknowledged the rapid 
Pace of events in last week’s State of the 
Union address as he called for the U.S. and 


the Soviet Union to cut their forces in Eu- 
rope to 225,000 each, with no more than 
195,000 of them in Central Europe. When 
the talks on conventional forces began in 
Vienna last year, 305,000 American troops 
still faced more than 600,000 Soviets. Until 
last week, the most ambitious proposal had 
been for a negotiated reduction to 275,000 
per superpower. 

Already some American defense plan- 
ners envision a further round of talks that 
would reduce U.S. and Soviet forces in 
Central Europe to as few as 100,000 a side. 
The defusing of this decades-old confron- 
tation could result in the biggest demobili- 
zation of American forces, in Europe and 
elsewhere, since the end of World War II. 
The striking changes that began in 1989, 
Bush declared in his speech, “mark the be- 
ginning of a new era in the world's affairs." 

Those hopeful words were reflected 
neither in the defense budget presented to 
Congress two days earlier nor in the som- 
ber assessments of some of the President's 
top advisers. Said a ranking defense offi- 
cial: “You could argue that a Soviet Union 
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that has lost Eastern Europe, that feels it is 
under assault on the periphery, sees Azer- 
baijanis tear down the fence with Iran, has 
the Baltics trying to spin loose, faces unrest 
in the Ukraine, labor disturbances, and still | 
possesses a marvelous military capability is | 
a much more dangerous creature than we | 
faced ten years ago under Brezhnev.” | 

Such thinking seems curiously out of 
tune with the world as it looks in 1990. The 
Warsaw Pact, for all practical purposes, is | 
dead as a military alliance. Soviet troops | 
might have to fight their way through War- | 
saw, Prague and even Berlin before getting | 
anywhere near the Fulda Gap, much less 
Bonn, Rotterdam or Paris. And while the | 
Soviets were long considered capable of | 
mobilizing for a strike at Western Europe | 
in as little as 14 days, Pentagon anal ау | 
that NATO could now detect preparations a 
month in advance. Some outside experts 
argue that signs of war would be evident a | 
full three months ahead of time. 

Although Bush pointed out correctly 
last week that “we see little change in Sovi- 
et strategic modernization,” even that dark 
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prince of arms-control antagonists, former 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Richard 
Perle, has changed his thinking. “For the 
foreseeable future,” says Perle, “1 believe 
we can safely reduce the investment we 
make in protecting against a massive Sovi- 
et nuclear attack.” 

The “new ега” the President spoke of 
last week will be dominated by economic 
competition more than military power. On 
that front, as Bush pointed out, the nation 
has a great deal to accomplish—restoring 
fisca! health, improving education stan- 
dards, modernizing industry. Rethinking 
America’s military needs is an important 
place to start. Former Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara, now at the dovish end 
of the military spectrum, says the Penta- 
gon’s budget could be cut 50% by the end 
of the decade. *We could powerfully en- 
hance our status as a world power, 
strengthen our military security, and redi- 
rect resources to more deserving sectors of 
our economy," he told TIME. 

'The fundamental question for Ameri- 
cans is what military menaces they should 
be prepared for in the 1990s and beyond. 
And what kind of defense they will need to 


deal with such threats. A surprising con- 
sensus is emerging among planners in and 
out of Government. 

Assuming further negotiated cuts In Eu- 
rope, the U.S. will have either a far smaller 
force in Europe or none at all. Pentagon 
planners sensibly insist that initial U.S. 
troop and weapons cuts be reversible, so 
that American forces could return quickly 
in the unlikely event of a hostile Soviet 
move. “We need at least another year to de- 
termine whether the Soviet conventional re- 
structuring is irreversible,” argues James 
Blackwell, a military expert at the Center 
for Strategic and International Studies in 
Washington. This can be accomplished by 
having the Navy buy fast sea-lift ships that 
could transport U.S.-based soldiers to Eu- 
rope in a crisis. The Air Force, similarly, 
should keep a powerful force of attack air- 
craft that could leap overseas on short no- 
tice. In addition, the military should main- 
tain supply depots in Europe stocked with 
tanks, artillery and ammunition. 

The superpowers should also re-exam- 
ine their strategic nuclear forces, with 
the goal of achieving a far more stable bal- 
ance. They should ban land-based multiple- 
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18 active divisions 
12 reserve divisions 
16,000 tanks 
26,500 APCs 


Deactivate 2 Army divisht 
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Cancel Apache-helicopter procures) researc 


14 carrier groups 

229 surface ships 

35 strategic submarines 
3 Marine divisions 

3 Marine air wings 
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25 active wings 

24 reserve wings 

97 B-1 bombers 

2,050 transport aircraft 
1,000 ICBMs 


Defense Secretary Cheney 
presents his alternative. 
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vat Each of the armed services, the defense in- 
t| dustry and members of Congress will try to 
push major reductions off onto someone 
else while retaining as much as possible for 
themselves. Warns Phillip Karber of BDM 
Corp., a leading defense consulting firm: 
*If we do not set a direction of where our 
force structure can go, you can bet that we 
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n that respect, Defense Secretary 

Dick Cheney's 1991 budget was all the 

more disappointing. Not only were his 

suggested cuts minimal, but the larger 
issues of military restructuring were 
tossed aside in the political jockeying over 
the proposal to close or scale back 72 mili- 
tary bases and installations. Cheney has 
appointed a task force to review the Penta- 
gon's gold-plated strategic-weapons sys- 
tems. But, notes Gordon Adams, respect- 
ed director of the independent Defense 
Budget Project, *he did not even hint at 
slowing down any of them." These include 
the mobile MX/rail garrison missile proj- 
ect (budgeted for $2.8 billion), the B-2 
Stealth bomber ($540 million apiece), and 
the Seawolf submarine ($3.5 billion 
apiece), not to mention the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative (which the Administration 
wants to increase from $3.6 billion to $4.5 
billion next year). 

Cheney's cuts in conventional weapons 
systems (such as the highly effective F-14D 
fighter plane) are mostly preludes to start- 
ing production on a new generation of 
weapons—such as the Advanced Tactical 


Fighter ($133 million apiece)— designed 
primarily for combat against the Warsaw 
Pact. Similarly, Cheney argues that all 14 of 
the Navy's deployable carrier battle groups 
would be useful in other global conflicts; 
never mind that the Navy initially lobbied 
for them by invoking the Soviet threat. 

All told, Cheney's budget for Bush's 
"new era" would increase spending from 
3291 billion in fiscal 1990 to $295 billion in 
1991; he argues that this amount, based on 
4.6% inflation, is in fact a 2.696 decrease in 
purchasing power. Yet even adjusting for 
inflation, the 1991 figure would be nearly 
30% higher than that in 1980, before Ron- 
ald Reagan began his anti-Soviet modern- 
ization buildup. The Bush Administration 
proposes to continue cutting at an infla- 
tion-discounted rate of 296 a year until 
1995. 

Respected military analysts, from the 
Brookings Institution's Lawrence Korb to 
Harvard's William Kaufmann, argue that if 
changes in the Soviet Union continue, un- 
der the best-case projections, the military 
can make far deeper cuts over the next 
decade without endangering Western se- 
curity. The Pentagon, says Kaufmann, 
could save as much as 1046 in 1991, 2596 by 
1995 and up to 50% by the year 2000. Some 


What would the military give up if Washington imposed cuts far deeper than those 
Cheney suggested last week? Here are several scenarios: 
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of these reductions— in Army divisions, in 
the Navy's outmoded battleships— would 
produce savings almost immediately. More 
significant cuts take longer because they 
involve the ships, planes and weapons 
scheduled to come on line over a period of 
years. Says Congressman Aspin: “Defense 
is by nature long-range planning. A deci- 
sion you make today produces a ship in ten 
years." All the more reason to begin seri- 
ous planning now. 

There is no single way to cut the de- 
fense budget, but there are many obvious 
places for the Administration and Con- 
gress to start. If the following changes were 
made, the defense budget could be sliced 
by a third to a half over the next decade, 
falling as low as $150 billion (in current 
dollars) by the year 2000: 


>The armed forces’ 2 million manpower 
could be halved. The Army could shed 
three divisions immediately (rather than 
the two that Cheney proposed) and eight 
more of its present 18 divisions by 2000. 
The Army's troops alone could drop from 
758,000 now to fewer than 400,000. Sav- 
ing: $35 billion. 


>The Army could reduce its inventory of 
tanks, artillery pieces and other weapons 
as part of the arms-control process in Eu- 
rope. The 60-ton M-1 Abrams tank, in par- 
ticular, was designed for massive armor 
battles.in Europe. It was of no use in the 
invasion of Panama because it is too big. 
Cheney has already recommended cancel- 
ing future production. Saving: more 
than $6 billion by 1995 for the M-1 
alone. 


» Тһе Marine Corps could be cut from 
three divisions to two in 2000, one based on 
each coast of the U.S. Saving: $1.2 bil- 
lion annually. 


>The bulk of U.S. forces could be sta- 
tioned at home. Late in the decade U.S. 
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South Korea and greatly reduced from the 
50,000 currently in Japan. The U.S. has be- 
gun discussions with South Korea about 
withdrawing some 5,000 of the 43,000 
American troops on duty there. Saving: 
$6 billion annually. 


>The Navy could reduce its aircraft-car- 
rier fleet from 14 to six—essentially one 
battle group apiece, plus replacements 
and training fleets, for the Atlantic, the 
Pacific and the Mediterranean. That 
would still allow it to fulfill its traditional 
assignments of keeping sea-lanes open, 
as in the Persian Gulf, or striking quickly 
at a distant foe, like Libya. But the admi- 
rals will have to give up former Navy 
Secretary John Lehman’s “maritime 
strategy,” which sought to send U.S. war- 
ships into Soviet waters to launch strikes 
against targets deep inside the U.S.S.R. 
Saving: $21 billion. 


» With U.S. and Soviet nuclear warheads 
shrinking to half their present levels after 
a START treaty, the U.S. could press 
ahead for a ban on land-based mirved 
missiles. A ban would significantly favor 
the U.S. in numerical terms because the 
Soviets have far more of these monsters, 
such as the SS-18, which carries more 
than ten warheads. A MIRV ban would do 
away with existing U.S. missile systems 
like the ten-warhead MX and the triple- 
warhead Minuteman III. The cost of dis- 
mantling these existing systems would ef- 
fectively cancel out the relatively small 
saving in operating costs. Saving: none, 


> Trident submarines, with their new, high- 
ly accurate eight-warhead D-5 missiles, 
should be considered the firmest leg of the 
nuclear triad, offsetting any vulnerability 
of the land-based 1cBMs and the huge cost 
of ever more sophisticated bombers. Even 
William Webster, the clas cautious direc- 
tor, has said that the Soviet Union will be 
"unable, at least in this decade, to threaten 
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y remain could slow the development of their new 
limmet; generation of advanced aircraft. The 
nt proge Navy's F-14 fighter, still in production, 

land the A-6 attack jet, which the Navy 

wants to phase out, are more than merely 
Defense |: adequate. Nor does the venerable Air 
billion! Force F-15 interceptor need to be re- 
should fo placed by a proposed Advanced Tactical 
h no dep) Fighter. These grand projects could easi- 
le. Sai ly be kept on hold for ten years ог more. 

(Тһе Air Force should also forget its 

new C-17 cargo plane, which costs 
апа $318 million, and stay with the long- 
The US proven and dependable C-141 and С-5. 
| the So Military strategists complain that 
lligence а they have to shape plans for a decade in 
e farmor а situation that changes explosively from 
Moscow: Week to week. But that danger is no ex- 
liest satel’ Cuse for not beginning to draw up a stra- 


l. {еріс plan to guide the reductions that а} 


budget crunch is forcing on the U.S. no 
> still en: [ess than on the Soviet Union. Nor 
-expen should it be allowed to obscure the hap- 
ntusedi PY prospects now beckoning Washington 
sch wea and Moscow alike. 
ү superi in eloquent emphasis on the once-in- 
uspect ^ Я etime nature of the current circum- 
e been.) > ances was expressed last month by a ca- 
may be? ro fiphting man, General John Galvin, 
pe, the“ оа commander of NATO’s uni- 
gumeni’ Orces. "If you're looking for the 
5 personification of the cold war, here I 
he Dek lbi CIR “Tm seeing now the possi- 
о 5007 dee, a we can bring all of this to a 
je for the ji We can get 35 nations to sign on 
vere ited line on something that is irre- 
Verifiable, and bring down 


1 
($606 wwe and 

the le 

j levels of armaments to a mere frac- 


eo tL ti 
puer! pi tion of what t 


up SE ly hay : they are today, then we real- 
Most all pp. &chieved something that's worth 
Mos 4 all the Sacri » 

+ thie “ Sacrifices, 
| in Iti 


rams Passion He Often that a general shows such 
e Penti comma Out cutting the forces under his 
foes (0° | nd. That is but one indication of 
Ons pa Politica] s Opportunity facing America's 
ollas il fee ins .Садегѕһір. For once they should 
| | the Buen to look ahead, not back at 

Выс Мат. — Reported by Jay Peterzell and 


һ © Bruce 
i e Van Voorst/Washington 
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Similarly, the Navy and Air Force | 


THE SOLDIER OF THE FUTURE 


He's armed with high-tech electronics and state-of-the-art materials. 
And he—or she—will cost less than a fleet of B-2 bombers. 


HELMET 
UICOR Made of high-impact-resistant Kevlar, it will cover 
V ISOR е the ears with а baffle to protect them from blasts. 
Polarized to protect the eyes A short-range radio-telephone will be built in. IO SERE 
from laser beams, it will = 10 ТАС 
be equipped with Dog tags giving name, 


sensors to detect 
toxic chemicals 
and gases. 


rank and serial number 
will be replaced by a 
microchip embedded 
in a molar. (Teeth are. 
the most survivable 
part of the body.) 
Scanners will "read" 
bar-code data off the 
tooth, such as blood 
type, allergies, 
medical history. 


Equipped with 
infrared lenses for 
seeing in the dark. More 
primitive models were 

widely used in 
Panama. 


~ lt will be about the 
length of a sawed-off 
shotgun, with 
ammunition in the 
stock. Projectiles will 
be darts fired in 
clusters of three, for 
wider dispersion. 


Ui 
Without heavy casings, they will be 
equipped with fins that open in 

flight for stability. They will penetrate 
their targets with far greater force than 
conventional bullets. 


NAVIGATION 
A cartridge the 
size of a cigarette 
pack will give the 
soldier his location 


MATERIA! 
MATERIAL 


Researchers are work- 
ing on clothes that will 
change color, like a 


i ithi for instant 
on a grid to within chameleon, 
ten meters; data , camouflage. The 
willbe beamed ў loosely cut shirt and 
from three ever ¥ trousers will be worn 
present Navstar "Y over a lightweight 
satellites. Like the ® emm is 
goggles, it will increase d : 
the soldier's ability to transmitted from 
operate at night. enemy vehicles to. 


burn intemal organs. 


BOOTS 
тиг TRAARC D 
THE TROOPS 3007 

hae : Like fashionable 
Tomorrow's soldiers will be better educated (more tha creak S 
90% will be high school graduates) and better paid may hava 
the military can compete with comparable civilia inflatable air 
The percentage of women in the Army will remain at abot ШАЛЫП 
1096. With more Hispanics in the armed forces, there wi qu 


a greater demand for bilingual instructors. 
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The Peace Dividend: Myth and Reality |b! 
missile; Long Island, with Grumman, builder of the Soon He 99 
By RICHARD HORNIK killed F-14 fighter; and Kings Bay in south Georgia, Where а 
When Isaiah prophesied that warriors would "beat listic-missile EN ER UNE Governme a | py MI 
their swords into plowshares and their spears into soften the blow through job re г Э as other social a B N ОА 
pruning hooks,” he did not add that a peace dividend programs. Overall, American pro E ivity might benefit ifm | wh 
would follow, at least in the sense that Congressisea- itary contractors competed ое саша Customers E | Church 
селу anticipating. If the Pentagon budget were cut in less for Government programs ue 1 ao ieee 3 languet 
| half, defense spending would fall to about 3% of the gross па- Special-interest PS area rs y ШЕ up to Brab wha, | can ur 
| tional product. At that level, military spending would practical- er savings result from defense E upply-siders will arguet, jbers «^ 
| ly cease to have a significant impact on the overall economy, more tax reductions. Others wi want to spend more On th EM 
| i || and $150 billion a year would be freed for other uses. homeless, education or the war on drugs. States and local jui. rna 
8 Some latter-day prophets, pointing to the boom that ac- dictions are bidding for repairs in the country's deteriora, It 
{| |! companied Ronald Reagan's military buildup, might argue infrastructure: roads and bridges, mass transit, pollution, [o livere 
J that such cuts are not necessarily a , abatement facilities. А good Cate E Tdec 
| good thing. Socialists have assert- 2 can be made for increased forejy, ‘pack in 
ed that capitalism thrives by creat- i aid SO ше: America’s global pos: | roudly 
ing a permanent wartime econo- g M rata not shrink along with i, E brac 
my. Will the U.S. economy slow шат. ‘touches 
down as Rockwell shifts from pro- i; The best possible use for an пио 
ducing the В-1 bomber to making 5 peace dividend is reduction ofi | Just a v 
flight-control systems for com- federal budget deficit. That mig; | est gift i 
mercial airliners? begin to restore the U.S. econom|, Hap 
But a peace-driven boom or to the good health it will need || Bush's. 
bust is not likely: as demobiliza- compete with Japan, the emergin | job for 
tions go, the newest one will be rel- European dynamo and increasin: | “womer 
atively puny, even if Congress can ly vigorous Asian countries li: | confide: 
persuade the Administration to try Taiwan and South Korea. Ате. | ing care 
something bolder than the 2.696 ca's abysmal private saving ri | equal о 
cut Defense Secretary Cheney pro- (about 6% of GNP, vs. 16% for Ji | disable 
posed last week. In 1945 almost pan) is not sufficient to provid | stream, 
two-fifths (39.1%) of the American capital for private-sector inves: | help the 
economy was devoted to winning ment, particularly if Washington ‘roof ovi 
f World War II. Three years Jater, continues borrowing half the sa- "makes 
тї U.S. military spending had ings to finance the federal deficit | and sch 
Н dropped to just 3.7% of gross па- Devoting the bulk of future d all "cor 
[| | infusion of $68 billion ito the lense savings to erasing te d 
E : postwar economy. The iE m ws кеншн, зше да ы Тһе 
TUA : D overnment's red ink stems i0? 
Hi followed the Korean War (military Reagan’s sharp military buildup. m Ad 
ij spending dropped from 14.4% of A reducti f the defict|| 6 Sam 
| GNP in 1953 to 10.4% in 1958) and would have a number of subi Pair 
EH ey 2 а Б | ‘m a y 
M| | 196919485010 1979 ato mote NET important effets, Roger ш 
i) | a far larger proportion of the U.S. V-J day, 1945: by comparison, this demobilization is un Ee ES OO takes tc 
| | geonomy thane anything contem: i ves that d lower inter a 
A H d 4 
nf | plated for the post-cold war period. : D. rates that would result from a smaller deficit could рг09 | your 1 
И], t In fact, the U.S. has been enjoying a minor peace dividend modest budget surplus by the end of the century, when coupe ioned R 
\ since 1986, when the Reagan buildup topped off at 6.5% of with reduced defense spending. Economists believe that low unmask 
MI GNP, and even that was a relatively modest level by wartime interest rates would encoura, ductive domestic ime | ag S: 
| | standards. This year defense’s share of the economy is 5.5%. ment, make U.S. businesses Fores ЕЕС thus he NA a 
|| “Тһе military burden, although significant, has been far from reduce the trade deficit. Using only half that dreamed-of $P | dents y 
|| overwhelming," says Murray Weidenbaum, director of the billion peace dividend in the year 2000 for deficit reduci | funds п 
| Center for the Study of American Business in St. Louis. The would still boost the economy while allowing modest incr&?* | could cc 
| reductions now contemplated would be merely an acceleration — in social and inf ; XE | and fai 
| of that negativesloping trend line." ire Ac structure spending, М, fat 
| gal ping CE { ; Despite America's fiscal recklessness in the 19805; te P lis 
| | й The easiest part of а slowdown will be converting soldiers den end of the cold war has provided th tion at [east a, | Course 
i | into workers. An economy that has produced 20 millionjobsin est opportunity to improve i a aa without raisi | wig be 
4 the past decade could absorb a massive demobilization, even if taxes or cutting already ANUS р m . The at One fay, 
ї| it meant cutting the armed forces in half by eventually releasing has wasted such Opportunities i 2р i after V^] for а 
1 million service members into the work force. Certain firms Nam. It could all too EU Eus Ue үн An i | infusio 
and regions would certainly feel the hardship of a defense slow- ington should provide and B DET S Savings т ріал) Spe 
down, like the Boston area, with its concentration of Pentagon every special-interest COD d mi: A ould be " Sounds, 
suppliers such as Raytheon, manufacturer of the Sidewinder the U.S. to beat its swords into more БОШОТ Sd 
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Bush? 


LI CNES 
for every dollar spent on a disadvantaged 
Head Start child, the nation saves six dol- 
lars it would otherwise shell out later in the 
form of additional health, welfare and 


[Lyndon Baines | 


He sounds like Great Society II, until you look at his budget ue заа, ч 
€ half a billion figure reflects a 
Оол, |, White House decision that surprised even 
Where py MICHAEL KRAMER 3| Wade Horn, the federal overseer of Head 
ent coy, o one will ever say of George Bush [: Start. His office was expecting a modest in- 
lal andy | vhat someone once said of Winston crease, perhaps a tenth as much. “There 
efit ifm, chill that “he mobilized the English are two reasons for that number,” con- 
mers ау C pd and sent it into battle." But Bush cedes a Bush adviser, “and both are purely 
1 тре; especially when he remem- political. First, $500 million rolls off the 
1D Whate, can E nothing makes Americans feel tongue nicely. It's round and big. Second, a 
arguet, cH than some good old-fashioned figure that size helps silence those who 
Te on the Democratic sweet talk. Last year it was a scoff at the boss as the ‘education Presi- 
Ocal juris kinder, gentler Inaugural, last week a State dent.’ Think of it as a pre-emptive strike 
€T10ratin of the Union address that could have been that deflects attention from an overall edu- 
Pollution, delivered by Lyndon Johnson. cation budget that won't even keep up with | 
good ca. Ideologically, the President seemed inflation." 
ed forein pack in the political center he inhabited So what? If the end result is good, why 
Obal pos. proudly before expediency drove him to should Bush's motives matter? 
18 With embrace Reaganism. All the hard-right Because his plan falls victim to the old 
А touches were gone: not one rant against and accurate Republican criticism of 
€ for aml abortion, nary a plea for school prayer. L.B.J.—that Bush too is mindlessly throw- 
ion of th: p a vision of a society where “the great- ing money at a social problem. 
hat might] est gift is helping others." There are about half a million unserved 
‚ Сопот) Happy days are here again in George four-year-olds who need Head Start and 
Il need j| Bush's America. A place where "there's a many more three-year-olds who could ben- 
emergin:| job for everyone who wants one”; where efit from earlier intervention if the pro- 
ncreasin | “women working outside the home can be gram were well financed. But using $500 
tries lii: | confident their children are in safe and lov- million merely to increase participation by 
а. Amer. | ing care"; where the environment is clean, 180,000 kids—as the Administration's 
wing rate] equal opportunity abounds, the budget proposes—is exactly the | 
j% forle | disabled are part of the main- 7 wrong way to go. 
о provid: stream, the homeless “get the A В HOW НЕ S DOING S RM What the Bushies’ body-count 
ME they need.” everyone “haste fter Bush was elected, TIME listed his campaign promises. mentality: imnGres is а 
d duc PEY neeg, ду ; Here is a status report, as of the State of the Union address. ty ig * В 
ashingio | roof over his head," every child everyone professionally involved 
f the a| "makes the grade," the streets with Head Start knows: the pro- 
ral deficit | and schools are “drug-free,” we PROMISED Nonew taxes gram's quality is falling, and 
uture de all "confront and condemn rac- | PROPOSED No new income taxes, but higher “user fees” on airline will fall further if 180,000 slots 
the defa | Sm and bigotry," and *no Amer- tickets, telephone service, etc. Bush has also endorsed the 9% hike in the maximum are-added without improving in- 
uch of th pu M Social Security tax, voted in 1983, that took effect last month. adequate facilities, poor trans- | 
ems frot € Great Society II. portation and abysmal salaries. 
vuildup.. T. A dream? Hardly, said Bush. | PROMISED No cuts in agricultural subsidies or defense. Teacher retention, especially, has 
е def Hee same President who last year TIT TO Farm price supports would be cut $1.5 billion (13%) become a megaproblem, for the 
subtle be EUM ma ue дү ш and defense would increase by $5.3 billion (1.8%). m un that almost half of 
r E. Bri an wallet" last wee ead Start instructors earn 
the for Sr Qa ei do what it DRUMS Reduce capital-gains tax rate to 15% less than $10,000 a year; thus they 
амн. ture, "The i imer HCE State METH Cut the taxin stages, depending on how long an asset is ane enn lsd 0 E 
ГИШИ Where? Кашы is there. held. After three years, the rate would be 2076. school jobs that average more 
produce: out eis eorge Bush, meet than $28,000 a year. m^ 
n со ioned EUR MP MU DEROM $1,000 day-care tax credit for low-income families. She Py inp yai nenos gn] 
hat lowe e al DPOPOSED: | i SSS NG s s x Š 
i imet A oi the Union  Blixiitiai I] 37M As promised. sociation’s Don Bolce, "we could 
thus e Ata true reflection ofthe Presi. AAAI о.з: pean iue diuo do сон 
e duci! S ML Bush's budget barely PROPOSED: As promised. eventually so severely underfund 
incre! || could m of the programs that ИЕШЕ o fons fo put IRS agents “i ut Head Starts ability to deliver 
„ала од orm reality to rhetoric, - PRO ШИЙ No funds to put IRS agents EDED quality care that we will be forced 
the a ER aS others. r Се А», $56 million for extra IRS agents to collect unpaid taxes. алеп Sem mom to ie ne 
am | o Issonance, O E TES P ems snortsightedly created. 
rni wil pone domestic initiatives ЕИ Expand the national parks system. _ Where to from here? Most 
he nate One ашау funded, and РКОРОЅЕЮ: Land purchases for parks would increase by $35 million, likely, politics as usual: Congress 
fter VE] for a ШЕ: Head Start, is slated will insist on a more enlightened 
in. wis Infusion Opping $500 million ШҮ en ; ; use of Head Start’s appropria- 
plian ў Spend am i EE ISE Double the budget for federal prison construction. tion, and the Presiden mona 
uid be“ | Sounds ры „ЧСК to save six. It аттатуу Already doubled to $515 million in fiscal 1990, itwould — day campaign against te 
1 In fact jj Con man'scome-on. = double again to $1.2 оліп 1991. crats for failing to accommodate 


Starrs ot IS a measure of Head 
Uccess, Studies show that 


the larger number of kids he was 
ready to help. a 
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Wreckage of Flight 52: a failure to perceive “the immensity of the problem" 


Can Planes Just Run Out of Gas? 


United States 
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Е very frequent flyer knows the frustra- 
tion of circling interminably in bad 
weather, often bouncing in turbulence and 
unable to see much beyond the murk out- 
side the windows. After the crash of 
Avianca Flight 52, which killed 73 passen- 
gers just 15 miles short of New York's Ken- 
nedy International Airport on Jan. 25, 
travelers have a disturbing new question to 
ponder while they wait: Is the plane run- 


The Avianca crash raises a rare but scary worry for nervous flyers 


"uw 


ning out of fuel? 
The Boeing 707 had been delayed fully 
89 minutes in various holding patterns on 
its scheduled five-hour flight from Mede- 
п, Colombia, to New York. Bad weather 
had stalled 248 other planes heading for 
Kennedy that day; in the two hours before 
the Avianca disaster, 33 pilots chose to 
land at other airports. The Avianca crew 
reported it did not have enough fuel to 
reach its designated alternate, Boston. Ap- 
parently because of high winds and low 
clouds, the plane missed its first landing at- 
| tempt at Kennedy. It crashed on its second 
| р approach when all four engines failed, al- 
MI most certainly for lack of fuel. 
||| Human error is likely to be cited when 
| investigators complete their probe of the 
| accident. They must determine if enough 
| 
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fuel was loaded in Colombia in the first 

place. Under international regulations an 
| airliner must carry enough fuel to reach its 
| destination as well as its assigned alternate, 
| plus enough extra to handle at least 45 
minutes of delays. 

Once in the air, the flight engineer 
must calculate the plane's fuel consump- 
tion mathematically and monitor gauges 
that show the rate of consumption and the 
level in each of the aircraft's tanks. Circling 
at low altitudes, as Flight 52 did, consumes 
more fuel than normal cruising, possibly 


throwing off the engineer’s calculations, 
though not the gauges. Another source of 
trouble could have been the 707’s abrupt 
climb after the aborted landing. Aviation 
experts say this could have sloshed what re- 
mained of the fuel to the back of the tanks, 
where the fuel pumps cannot reach it. 
There is no doubt that the Avianca pi- 
lot, a 17-year veteran, knew he had a fuel 
problem, although it is uncertain if he un- 
derstood its extent. Investigators are focus- 
ing on whether the crew adequately con- 
veyed its concerns to regional air 


passed the information on to | 
trollers. Tapes reveal that ( lg, | 
crew informed the regiona] ea © AD 
fuel was insufficient to reach nl | 
this information apparently Í 
layed in the “hand-off” betwee 


lers. Still, the pilot did not object ys | 


traffic, took 38 minutes, 
A simple declaration of «e 
would have put the plane on 
landing. But airline pilots, 
pride and the certainty of а fog 
vestigation, are often reluctant to i 
step. “Complacency in the cockpit p| lion. re 
to recognize and deal with hazard, е 
most dangerous threat to air safe E D d 
Jerome Lederer, an internationally jy, ee ie 
expert on the subject. 1 pre 
Though the Avianca crash will ¢ eI Lit 
less make nervous flyers even mos ins 
tery, experts say the odds of a simil; member 
cident happening are not great, Af eral co 
control system tightened after the t charges 
air controllers’ strike has reduced cit: board i 
time near U.S. airports by requiringr’ mander 
weather delays to be spent ontto keep 
ground. Fuel shortages turn to cai; Hispani 
phe only if crews do not notice or ck: nation 1 
declare their predicament. Said (| key рагі 
Miller, former chief aviation-acciden: achievin 
vestigator at the National Transport’ — polit 
Safety Board: “The Avianca crew ap: that is 
ently failed to recognize or perceive! the gr 
immensity of the problem." In the si populat 
math, that error is not likely toh Witi 
peated by other airline crews mm Ieprese 
perilously low on fuel. —By Ed Maps, 1.5 mil 
Reported by Richard Behar/New York аф than th 
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controllers and whether these controllers 
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The Inside Dope 
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Doctors treating survivors of Avianca Flight 52 fount! 
few surprises inside their patients. One turned out tol 
29 cocaine-filled packets, each’ 11/-in. long, in his int 
tines. The other had swallowed at least two dozen 2 
long bags containing cocaine. jn 

The practice, hardly new, can be fatal if a cont, 
ruptures. The autopsy on a passenger from VeL Ка 
who died en route to Kennedy Airport in 1970 re 
120 packets of cocaine in his intestines. He appar. | 
made the mistake E р 
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ven ™ ispanics push to 6 л 
i % D 
Ct Wiel „иту of white male rule 


3 | n its 115-year history, the powerful Los 
|| Angeles County board of supervisors 
tal ras never had an elected member who was 
J^ white male. This fact has long rankled 
orsus of the Hispanic community, who 
follow, Ie ДС one-third of the county's 9 mil- 
nt fo take, Kon residents—the largest 
Xckpit ра concentration of Latinos in 
azards j, any U.S. urban area. Now a 
Safety” | koalition of Hispanic groups, 
onally hy together with the Justice De- 
artment and the American 
h will dı) Civil Liberties Union, is chal- 
ren mor, jenging the white board 
а simil members’ monopoly in fed- 
reat. Af) eral court. Their lawsuit 
ter the | charges that the five-man 
luced dr? board intentionally gerry- 
quitingy mandered election districts 
ent ont to keep Latinos out of office. 
| to cata? Hispanic activists across the 
ice or (li nation regard the case as a 
t. Said С key part of their strategy for 
l-acciden: achieving "number power" 
anspor! — political representation 
crew ap. that is commensurate with 
perceive! the group's burgeoning 
In the s: population. 
ly tobe: With each supervisor 
ews тї Iepresenting approximately 
Ed Mages) 1.5 million people—more 
York аф} than the combined size of 
three congressional dis- 
j tricts—the Los Angeles 
шаш County board is the most 
powerful local-government 
body in the country, wielding 
broad executive and legisla- 
I powers. The suit asserts 
2 found? Nan Order to preserve 
ut to hat St Political bases the five 
his int ion supervisors, in viola- 
zen Zit Ri m the federal Voting 
iem S Act, drafted a redis- 
conti lber mee in 1981 that de- 
/епелї ‘litt ely diluted Latino voting strength by 
al ice 218 the county's then2 million Hispan- 
| бшу д three districts. The board, 
skin шї baum ү attorney Mark Rosen- 
'all whites Я € most powerful and enduring 
At окшы of local government ever in 
st Science s; Morgan Kousser, a political- 
“i RR essor at Caltech, testified that 
| cumbents Possible to protect five Anglo in- 
ithe His Without discriminating against 
босага ш population." The steps the 
Closely A to exclude Hispanics, he said, 
[blacks semble those used to prevent 
m voting in the Jim Crow South. 
Süpervisors have adamantly de- 
Y racia] jiggering of district bound- 
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An East L.A. mural speaks for the whole community: 
“The presentis a struggle, the future is ours” 


aries. They refuse to consider expanding 
the board to seven members, as their critics 
have suggested. And they resist the idea of 
creating a new, predominantly Latino dis- 
trict, which is what the plaintiffs are asking 
U.S. District Judge David V. Kenyon to do. 
Such a plan, says Supervisor Peter Scha- 
barum, would be “fundamentally un- 
American” and “racist.” He adds, “I have 
real trouble with a Voting Rights Act that 
says ethnic groups ought to have a district 
fashioned just so they can have one of 
theirs representing them.” 

But recent legal history is on the plain- 
tiffs side. Ever since the 1980 census 
pointed up the disparity between Hispan- 
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ics’ growing numbers in the U.S. and their 
lack of political representation, Latino 
groups have pushed the Justice Depart- 
ment to bring—and win—a series of cases 
similar to the L.A. County suit. Such ac- 
tions have prompted the redrawing of 
state and congressional districts in Illinois 
and Texas. “Should we win this case, our 
community will get a big psychological 
boost,” says Antonia Hernandez, presi- 
dent and general counsel of the Mexican 
American Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund, a party to the suit. “It goes beyond 
voting for one of our own. It's the psycho- 
logical feeling that we're now part of the 
process.” — Ву Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles 


Busting the 


Brass 


The U.S. indicts top Mexicans 
in the Camarena case 


үү hen the battered body of U.S. Drug 
Enforcement Administration agent 
Enrique Camarena turned up on a road- 
side near Guadalajara in March 1985, one 
month after he had been kidnaped, the 
Mexican government quickly pinned the 
blame on Rafael Caro Quintero, a flam- 
boyant 29-year-old kingpin of the Guada- 
lajara drug cartel. But Camarena's com- 
rades in the DEA did not believe that the 
reckless, illiterate “Rafa” had acted alone. 
The agents suspected the brains behind the 
complex crime were members of Mexico’s 
power élite, who had everything to lose 
from the relentless probing of Camarena 
and his partners into the muck of the Mexi- | 
can narcotics trade. 

Last week a federal grand jury in Los 
Angeles filed kidnaping, racketeering and 
conspiracy charges against two former high- 
ranking Mexican officials: Manuel Ibarra 
Herrera, ex-director of the Federal Judicial 
Police—the Mexican equivalent of the 
FBI—and his cousin Miguel Aldana Ibarra, 
former commander of Operation Pacifico, 
the Federales’ antidrug unit. The pair, two 
of 19 indicted in the case, were charged un- 
der a U.S. antiterrorism statute making it a 
crime to attack a U.S. official anywhere in 
the world. A trial is unlikely, however, since 
Mexico does not extradite its citizens. 

Ibarra and Aldana were stars of Presi- 
dent Miguel de la Madrid’s “permanent | 
campaign” against drugs. But DEA agents 
believe that they, along with other top law- 
enforcement, intelligence and military offi- 
cials, orchestrated the Camarena kidnaping 
because they feared that the DEA was about 
to expose their involvement in trafficking. 
Entries in Camarena's work diary show that 
at the time of his death he was following 
leads linking Aldana to the cartel. 

U.S. investigators say they now have 
witnesses who can testify that in October 


1984 Aldana and Ibarra, his boss, met with 
Caro Quintero and other Guadalajara 
drug chieftains and plotted to kidnap Ca- 
marena. Aldana, who currently heads 
Mexico City's bar association, denied the 
charges last week. 

While the indictments of Aldana and 
Ibarra shocked many Mexicans, U.S. offi- 
cials suspect the plot may have involved 
even more powerful Mexican officials. 
Among those still under investigation are | 
Mexico's former Defense Minister and the 
former chief of the Federal Security Police. 
"We're not going to stop," says à Senior 
U.S. investigator. “We're very close to oth- 
ers, higher than these. And there’s no stat- 
ute of limitations for murder.” L| 
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By RICHARD HORNIK 


he life signs of the U.S. economy 
have been shaky for months, as if 
it had a mild case of the flu. Infla- 
tion is drifting upward, while eco- 
nomic activity seems stuck in a quagmire of 
intense foreign competition and excessive 
debt. During the last quarter of 1989, the 
economy grew by only 0.526, the slowest 
pace in three years. Warns Kazuaki Har- 
ada, chief economist of Japan's Sanwa 
Bank: "The real U.S. situation is worse 
than the growth-rate figures would indi- 
cate." U.S. Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man Alan Greenspan, whose finger is clos- 
est to the American economic pulse, thinks 
the current slump is probably only a *tem- 
porary hesitation” and believes the U.S. 
can avoid a recession. But as he told the 
Joint Economic Committee last week, “I 
wouldn’t want to bet the ranch.” 

The possibility of a recession has be- 
come a red-hot topic in recent weeks, in 


| part because so many indicators have been 


The President's budget assumes the U.S. economy will shake off its slump, 
but America’s debt burden leaves it highly vulnerable to a recession 


flashing alarms. U.S. industry is operating 
at 82.5% capacity, the lowest in two years. 
Construction spending is at the slowest 
pace since the 1981-82 recession, corpo- 
rate profits are declining, and the U.S. auto 
industry has already entered a recession of 
its own. 

Consumers, whose spending repre- 
sents two-thirds of the economy, generally 
think the U.S. will steer clear ofa recession 
in the next twelve months. In a poll for 
TIME/CNN by Yankelovich Clancy Shul- 
man, 60% of those surveyed think a 1990 
recession is unlikely, vs. 32% who believe 
one is probable. Yet consumers have no 
great expectations of resurgent U.S. 
growth this year: 64% think conditions will 
stay the same, while only 14% see an im- 
provement, and 20% expect things to get 
worse. One concern is unemployment: 
60% of those polled think U.S. joblessness, 
which remained at 5.3% in December and 
January, is likely to grow this year. 

A. 1990 recession could be deep and 
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jf the economy grows more slowly than 
Administration predicts or, in the 
| of a recession, actually shrinks, the 
; event t deficit will balloon because of de- 
| Шы. tax revenues. Congressional Bud- 
0 projections, which match those 
ge US. economists, indicate that this 
dget-cutting exercise will be twice 
the Administration contends. 
| s $74 billion in spending cuts 
Ше Ессе will be needed to hit 
rget, while the Office of Man- 
d Budget puts the number at 


| only $36 billion. Says Leon Panetta, House 
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| Budget Committee chairman: "This dis- 
{ in the figures presents Congress 
h a terrible political and legislative di- 
етта. Do we raise taxes and cut pro- 
grams or all get optimistic together?" 

As іп the past, Congress is likely to take 
‘the latter course, joining the Executive 


‘Branch in dodging its fiscal responsibility. 


|| This year the economy’s weakness may 


provide the excuse for postponing action 
on the deficit, since spending cuts could ag- 
gravate the slowdown. Unfortunately, a 
decade of annual budget deficits of more 
than $100 billion has shifted the burden of 
controlling the economy almost complete- 
ly to the Federal Reserve Board. “The 
problem is that we have only monetary pol- 
icy to rely on," says Lyle Gramley, chief 
economist for the Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation. and a former Fed governor. “It 
would be wonderful if we had a $100 billion 
budget surplus, so that we could have a 
small tax cut to stimulate the economy in- 
stead of having to rely on interest rates.” 

_ Bush hopes to spur investment by cut- 
ting the tax on capital gains, but 50% of 
adults surveyed in the TIME/CNN poll op- 
Pose the idea, vs. 36% who favor it. The 
President's proposed Family Savings Ac- 
| Counts would be more popular: 72% of 
| those surveyed are in favor of giving savers 
the incentive of tax-free interest on depos- 
lts. But consumers doubt that they will get 
‘ty tax breaks this year. Most of those 
Polled expect levies to go up (51%) or stay 
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hesitant to pump more money into the 
economy, even though it is slowing. For the 
most part, Greenspan has struck a delicate 
balance. Yet the word stagflation, last 
heard in the 1970s, is being revived to de- 
scribe the current potential for no-growth 
inflation. 

Greenspan's challenges will increase in 


HOW 
AMERICANS SEE IT 
During the next twelve months, 
do you think it is likely 
a recession will occur? 

Jan.1989 Feb. 1990 
34% 32% 
59% 60% 


Likely 
Unlikely 


During the next twelve months, 
do you think economic conditions 
in this country will get better? 

Jan. 1989 Feb. 1990 
16% 14% 


22% 20% 
60% 64% 


Get better 
Become worse 


Stay the same 


In the next year, do you expect 
that the Government will raise 
taxes? 

Raise taxes 51% 
Lower taxes 496 
Keep taxes where they are now 4396 


Do you favor or oppose the 
following tax proposals: 
Favor Oppose 


4 96 
50% 


Reducing Social 
Security ‘payroll taxes 


; Reducing the capital- 
gains tax 


Allowing depositors to 


earn tax-free interest "7296 24% 


on savings accounts 


36% 


Telephone pall of 1,000 
adult Americans for 
TIME/CNN on Jan. 31- 
Feb. 1 by Yankelovich 
Clancy Shuiman. 
Sampling error plus 

or minus 3%. ^ 
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a persistent 4% or more, the Fed has been 


the coming year. Aside from a softening 
economy, the shape of finance and credit 
in the U.S. is changing. More than a dec- 
ade of ever loosening regulation of credit 
terms and conditions led first to financial 
debacles in savings-and-loan associations 
and currently to widespread concern about 
the health of many banks in general. Says 
Robert Litan, a senior fellow at Brookings 
Institution: “One could make the case that 
our banking system is more fragile now 
than at any time before a recession.” 

Because federal agencies have begun 
to reassert regulatory control over the past 
two years, credit terms are tightening up. 
The Government has required banks to 
boost their ratio of equity to total out- 
standing loans, so that institutions will 
have more of their own holdings at risk. As 
a result, banks are being more careful 
about making loans and borrowers are 
finding it harder to get credit. 

Potentially more worrisome is a different 
kind of credit contraction, a cyclical one. In 
the gaga '80s, lenders used practically every 
debt instrument imaginable. Junk bonds 
were issued in an almost endless variety of 
complex forms. The consumer got into the 
act as well. Home-equity loans and lines of 
credit, which are basically latter-day relatives 
of the second mortgages that led to so many 
foreclosures in the 1930s, rose from $20 bil- 
lion in 1985 to $75 billion in 1988. At the 
same time, creditors lengthened maturities. 
The average auto loan is now payable over 48 
months, up from 36 in 1982. Says James | 
Grant, editor of Grant's Interest Rate Observ- 
er: “The 1980s were to debt what the 1960s 
were to sex." 

The excesses of the 1980s left both bor- 
rowers and creditors “loaned up.” As a 
whole, the country’s total outstanding debtis 
more than 180% of the GNP, almost a third 
higher than the postwar average. Consumer 
debt totals some $4.3 trillion, with total busi- 
ness debt about half that. Banks traditionally 
limited the sum of their loans to about 5566 
of assets and invested the remainder in gov- 
ernment bonds and low-risk corporate in- 
struments. But those loans now make up un- 
comfortably close to 70% of assets. Today 
both sides of the credit equation are less will- 
ing to take a chance: the debtor doubts that 
the money he borrows to invest will pay off in 
higher profits, while the lender is dubi- 
ous about the borrower's ability to repay. 

The decline in that sort of mutual 
Е? confidence is a sign of a contracting 

economy. Says Carl 
= Steidtmann, chief econo- 
qe mist for Management Ho- 

СУС) rizons, a retailing research 

К firm: “Тһе consumer 
looks at his own situation 
and feels somewhat ill at 


ease, slows down his accu- | 4 


mulation of debt and steps 
up his savings rate.” Busi- 
nesses, which try to gauge 
the confidence and appe- 
tites of their customers, 
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embodied Wall Street’s gold- 
irit of the 1980s more than Pe- 
the high-strung chairman of 
* vestment firm Shearson Lehman 
| n. A short, cigar-smoking firebrand, 
1 prn transformed Shearson from a stol- 
i | Coe" brokerage into aninvest- , 
t| banking giant. Backed by ~ 
American Express, which bought 
m the firm for $360 million in 1981, 
D Shearson grew from 11,000 em- 
| ployees to 47,000 by the mid- 
S| °05. But Cohen's expansion 
|! drive proved unstable. Hurt by 
&| several missteps and the slowing 
ace of Wall Street dealmaking, 
1| Shearson’s investment-banking 
7 i} revenue declined 27% last year, 
поту, to $963 million. 
As the stress on Cohen in- 
i| creased, his composure frayed. 
|. Colleagues reportedly heard him 
| yelling over the phone at his 
Te succes! boss, American Express Chair- 
istic eer man James Robinson Ш. At one 


o one 
rush sp 


| wall Streets quintessential empire builder falls from power 


inson named Howard Clark Jr., who is 
known to favor a no-frills corporate style, 
as the chief financial officer of American 
Express. “Times have changed,” says Law- 
rence Eckenfelder, who follows the securi- 
ties industry for Prudential-Bache. “The 
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Shearson Chairman Peter Cohen before his setbacks began 


Stone, one of the fore- 
runners of Shearson. By 1983, Cohen 
had been named chief executive of 
Shearson, making him, at 36, the youn- 
gest head of a major Wall Street firm. 

Cohen was determined to build a firm 
that would rival Merrill Lynch in size. In 
1984 he orchestrated a $360 million merg- 
er between Shearson/American Express 
and Lehman Brothers Kuhn Loeb. That 
move catapulted Shearson into the im- 
mensely profitable investment-banking 
business. But signs of stress be- 
gan to appear in the wake of the 
1987 stock-market crash, when 
Shearson paid nearly $1 billion 
to acquire E.F. Hutton. Dozens 
of top-notch Hutton brokers 
defected to other investment 
firms. At the same time, the 
firm suffered dwindling busi- 
ness from individual investors, 
on whom Shearson was still 
heavily dependent. Cohen, 
meanwhile, who had begun act- 
ing the part of the jet-setting 
dealmaker, was paying less at- 
tention to the day-to-day man- 
agement of his empire. 

The crowning blow came 
in the fall of 1988, when 
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e US. ax point, Cohen even had his offices 
Ing awa! at Shearson swept for listening 
case, An)’ devices. When Robinson pressured Co- 
opportu, hen for his resignation last week, the 
et anol} Shearson chief complied. As Robinson 
ту Hill. told TIME: “The conditions of the market, 
go and K| the problems on Wall Street, all of [the 
firm's woes] led to Peter's feeling that his 
own identification had been linked to so 
, many of the problems that he could not 
provide the ongoing leadership that the 
firm deserved." To succeed Cohen, Rob- 


name of the game now is to wring out the 
excess, cut costs, retrench.” 

The son of a Long Island, N.Y., 
clothing manufacturer and a graduate of 
Columbia Business School, Cohen had 
planned to enter the family business but 
changed his mind when his father of- 
fered him only half the going rate for 
M.B.A.s, then $12,000 a year. Eventually 
Cohen joined a brokerage firm named 
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14 f debt was the height of fashion in the U.S. during the Roaring Eighties, it has 
Jed to ec | become, just one month into the 1990s, painfully passé. The securities issued by 
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8 money: by issuing stock. 


Companies that loaded up on leverage to do deals during the '80s are now taking 
their lumps on Wall Street as investors shift to less indebted companies. 

No securities have been hit harder than junk bonds. The $200 billion market fell 
7% in value during the last quarter of 1989. It suffered another blow last week when 
| the credit-rating agency Moody's suddenly downgraded some debt issued by ЕЛЕ 

abisco, which went private in a $25 billion buyout last year. The RJR securities 
ad been viewed as among the most solid junk bonds. But investors were quick to 
£e; in two days, many RJR bonds lost $200 for each $1,000 of face value. 

Stocks have been slammed too. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, a publishing com- 
Pany that borrowed $2.1 billion last May to repel a takeover attempt by British ty- 
oon Robert Maxwell, has suffered a slump in its stock price from 5 to 2 just since 
ü ime Warner, which has nearly $11 billion in debt from Time Inc.'s acquisi- 

Оп of Warner Communications, has seen its stock fall from 124 at the beginning of 
Year to 103% last week. The shares of Stone Container, a paper manufacturer 
at borrowed $2 2 billion to buy a Canadian competitor last March, have declined 

fe 25% to 21/4 this year. Wall Street’s message is clear. During the 90s, compa- 
| in, are likely to pare down their debts and return to an old-fashioned way of rais- 
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The crowning blow was the loss of the $25 billion RJR deal. 
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Shearson lost the $25 billion 
buyout battle for RJR Na- 
bisco, the largest takeover fight in histo- 
ry. Wall Street insiders contend that Co- 
hen—whose firm had advised F. Ross 
Johnson, then the head of RJR, in his 
original bid for the company—stumbled 
badly by assuming that takeover special- 
ist Henry Kravis would stay out of the 
running for RJR. Kravis surprised Co- 
hen with a higher bid and eventually 
outmaneuvered the Shearson executive. 

After that debacle, one setback fol- 
lowed another. In December 1988, the 
Boston Company, a Shearson subsidiary, 
disclosed that it had overreported its earn- 
ings by $30 million. In March of the fol- 
lowing year, Shearson was forced to cancel 
its introduction of “unbundled stock 
units,” a new kind of corporate-finance 
vehicle, in part because the Securities 
and Exchange Commission objected to 
the accounting methods the securities 
employed. 

Cohen’s final battle was an effort to 
raise more capital to bolster confidence in 
the firm. Last week American Express an- 
nounced a plan to offer current stockhold- 
ers the right to buy an additional $250 mil- 
lion worth of Shearson shares at $12 a 
share. The move will reduce American Ex- 
press’s stake in the firm from 61% to 
about 45%. One result is that American 
Express will no longer have to include 
Shearson’s performance in the parent 
company’s financial statements. Even so, 


American Express is likely to carry clout as | 


it supervises Shearson’s adjustment to the 


grinding ‘90s. —By Christine Gorman. 
Reported by Kathryn Jackson Fallon/New York 
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Much Ado About Mondadori 


By CATHY BOOTH ROME 


ne day last week Silvio Berlusconi, Ita- 

lys most powerful media lord, 
marched into the cafeteria at the Monda- 
dori publishing company's modernistic 
headquarters outside Milan to announce 
that he had taken charge. “Buon giorno. 
Pm Mr. Berlusconi,” said one of the coun- 
try's richest entrepreneurs as he sat down 
to a lunch of polenta and braised beef with 
his new employees. 

That pleasant introduction, however, 
only masks the troubles ahead for the 
brash 53-year-old television mogul whose 
media conglomerate ranks second in Eu- 
rope, behind West Germany's Bertels- 
mann. Berlusconi declared himself chair- 
man of Mondadori at a shareholders’ 
meeting in late January, after two months 
of bitter boardroom and courtroom battles 
with Olivetti chief Carlo de Benedetti for 
control of the company. Berlusconi got the 
upper hand when the Mondadori-Formen- 
ton family switched allegiances. But De 
Benedetti has vowed to fight on, as the tug- 
of-war over Mondadori, Italys biggest 
publishing firm (1989 sales: $1.8 billion), 
sparks concern over press monopolies and 
may even topple the six-month-old govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Giulio Andreotti. 

For Italy, which has no antitrust laws, an 
important issue is at stake: concentration of 
the media in the hands of a few. Berlusconi 
and industrialists such as Giovanni Agnelli 
of Fiat and Raul Gardini of the agro-indus- 
trial giant Ferruzzi have bought üp more 
than half the country’s print and broadcast 
outlets. Berlusconi already owned Italy’s 
three largest private television networks, 
three magazines and the Milan daily Il Gior- 
nale. Now, after taking over Mondadori, he 
also controls La Repubblica, the country's 
largest daily; the newsweekly Panorama; 
andanetwork of 16 smaller newspapers and 
34 magazines. 

“Tt is simply unacceptable that too few 
players dominate the mass media," says 
Minister of Posts and Telecommunica- 
tions Oscar Mammi, who has drafted Ita- 
ly's first media antitrust bill. The proposed 
law would bar entrepreneurs, like Berlus- 
coni, who control more than 16% of the 
total daily newspaper circulation, from 
owning television stations. But while Par- 
liament squabbled over the measure, Ber- 
lusconi made his move on Mondadori. 
Now Giorgio la Malfa, secretary of the 
small but influential Republican Party, has 
threatened to pull out of the ruling coali- 
tion if the antitrust bill is diluted to pre- 
serve Berlusconi's interests. “In no demo- 
cratic country in the Western world,” 
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As Berlusconi takes over, Italians worry about press monopolies 


complains La Malfa, “would the level of 
media concentration taking place today in 
Italy be acceptable.” 
Journalists are equally displeased. 
Broadcast and print reporters staged a 
brief nationwide strike last week to protest 
what they consider a threat to their inde- 
pendence.. They suspect that Berlusconi 


i 


tions: TV tycoon B 


Tug-of-war over the publica: 


Olivetti's De Benedetti for control of the country's largestpublishing firm 


wants Mondadori to push the views of his 
political patrons, former Prime Minister 
Bettino Craxi, a Socialist, and Andreotti, a 
Christian Democrat. The loudest com- 
plaints come from the staff of La Repub- 


‘ blica, founded 14 years ago to be a voice of 
/ opposition on the left. “Berlusconi is a 


threat to free competition,” says Eugenio 
Scalfari, the paper’s 65-year-old editor and 
co-founder. “He’s become too powerful.” 
B erlusconi bristles at charges that he 
will tamper with editorial indepen- 
dence. “They talk of my excessive power, 
but what power?" he complained in an in- 
terview in Le Monde. “In ten years of trans- 
missions, my networks have broadcast only 
one news show." Yet the sheer size of his 
empire after the Mondadori acquisition in- 
evitably raises worries about press free- 
dom. Berlusconi's broadcasting reach is 
considerable: besides interests in television 
stations in Italy, West Germany and Yugo- 
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slavia, he has also bough 
France and Spain. 

Last year Berlusconi zerg . 
dadori after De Benedetti arc ty i 
Mondadori-Formenton famil 
sented his domineering Style 
tempt to take contro] b 
shares. Said a disgruntled 
ton: "De Benedetti was inte 
financial investment. In the past s i 
he didn't make any major de ON 
Mondadori." But De Benedetti <% 
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AM item, so East 
round The Wall is a ло item, so 
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St t0 et your genuine Wall here!” Not 
decisi uite that blatantly—but. almost 
tti, 55 | neophyte East bloc capitalists are 
> de Bel ching on to Western hucksterism. Last 
Open, on they used space on a mothballed air- 


craft carrier moored in New York City's 
оп River to display three huge slabs 
4 В raffti-splashed concrete, sliced out of 
* the Berlin Wall, for sale to the highest bid- 
| der. The seller: the government of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. у 
|| After months of hesitation, East Berlin 
| ‘has finally decided to cash in on a most sal- 
able commodity: blocks 
and slivers and slabs of the 
ИД Iron Curtain. Last week's 
Î New York show put the 
still Communist govern- 
| ment squarely in competi- 
tion with the thousands of 
private citizens who chip * 
bitsoff the Berlin Wall day 
and night. Tons of Wall 
debris have been hauled 
away by these souvenir 
hunters and entrepre- 
neurs, to reappear on 
mantelpieces and in de- 
И | partment stores from Mi- 
| ami to Tokyo. Blooming- 
dale's in New York sells its 
little pieces of the rock, 
| marketed by Hyman Prod- 
j| ucts of Maryland Heights, 
Mo, in cardboard boxes 
for $12.50. 
The East German gov- 
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Dismantling the Wall in the Kreuzberg district 


from Wall sales will be invested in medical 
equipment for hospitals, in the restoration 
of historic buildings and in the repair of en- 
vironmental damage. 

Executives from the three Western 
companies admitted to plain old material- 
ism. “We are businessmen; we want to 
make a profit,” said Joseph Sciamarelli, 
president of the Berlin Wall Commemora- 
tive Group, which was founded within days 
of the East German government's decision 
to open the borders on Nov. 9 last year. “In 
the beginning, nobody wanted to talk 
about" selling the Wall, Sciamarelli re- 
called. *Negotiations were slow and in- 
tense. The East Germans just did not trust 
us to do the right thing." In the end, the 
Communists drove a hard bargain, insist- 
ing on keeping more than 50% of the prof- 
its for themselves. 

“Full-size” sections of the Wall, as 
much as 12 ft. high by 4 ft. wide by 8 in. 
thick, are expected to sell for somewhere 


e his ca ueni ous the com- 
1e0 va with a distinct ad- 
votal 2 Ce despite its defacement by West 
ng con ENG the fortification is entirely inside 
of sto heavy ermany. The government has the 
id give?) in 5 equipment to dismantle the barrier 
| О К segments, preserving in the pro- 
Su elaborate graffiti that adorn the 
POR n Side, Some of the choicest pieces 
загі ne) К S the district of East Berlin called 
onship * rg. Officials have turned the mar- 


eti $ 
hal sta ng of the Wall over to Limex-Bau, a 
y guch E te-owned 


оир, 
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due import-export firm, and Li- 
onli) mex has; > AE 

use a US In turn contracted with three com- 
Ble С in the U.S. and West Germany to do 
ШЕ, in il actual Selling. 

ей Ml wind director of Limex-Bau, Helge Mö- 
ready 4) US, insisted in Ne m ak 
After iS роу in New York last week that 
fee qo poe nens motives go beyond crass 
2 sole! | Symb | Сїт. The crumbling Wall is “а 


and ше cold war is over,” he said, 
у event With €rmany wants to share the 
| bius. all t the world, Moreover, said Mó- 
e money East Germany earns 


The price of a “full-size” segment: $60,000 to $300,000. 


between $60,000 and $300,000, depending 
on the quality of the graffiti. Two of the 
three segments on display last week fea- 
tured heart-shaped murals by an unknown 
graffitist. Peter Max, the Berlin-born artist, 
was present for the unveiling, adding new 
paint to some segments and carving a dove 
of peace in the concrete. 

The ex-anticapitalists are not above a 
little hard sell, advertising their Wall sec- 
tions as “officially sanctioned.” Declared 


Mobius: “There are no other authorized | 


pieces anywhere in the world.” The East 
German government is ready to take on 
the competition over who possesses the 
most authentic fragments of a symbol of 
communist oppression. Moreover, Möbius 
assured those who inquired, East Germany 
will not market any section of the Wall 
bearing the bullet pocks of shots fired at 
fleeing dissidents. — By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Jeffery C. Rubin/New York 
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ting the little ones in the shopping cart | 


Potent Mix 


Roche buys control of Genentech, 
the U.S. leader in biotechnology 


G 


iven the worldwide pressures in the 
pharmaceutical industry these days, if 


a company has two good pills on the mar- | 


ket, it will be bought up by somebody be- 
fore breakfast. Last week Roche Holding 
Ltd., the big Swiss health-products firm, 
purchased 60% of U.S.-based Genentech 
Inc. Cost: $2.1 billion in cash. The industry 
leader in biotechnology, Genentech makes 
a drug that helps dissolve blood clots fol- 
lowing heart attacks, and a human growth 
hormone for treating children who are ab- 
normally short. 

The merger was greeted with concern 
in the U.S. because it meant that another 
foreign company was buying into a U.S. 
technology firm. But financial analysts ap- 
proved of the fit. Roche makes the seda- 
tives Valium and Librium and a wide vari- 
ety of other products. Both companies 
emphasized that Genentech would still be 
operated autonomously under its present 
management, though they also disclosed 
that Roche has an option to buy the re- 
maining 40% of Genentech’s shares within 
the next five years. L| 


Savvy Solution 


Pint-size carriages win the 
hearts of shopkeepers and Kids 


small children usually don't mix. Put- 


means there's less room for groceries; let- 
ting them roam free in the aisles has its 
own hazards. But at least two U.S. food 
chains have come up with a savvy solution: 
pint-size shopping carts for children to 


push—and fill—right along with Mom or | 


Dad. A&P has supplied eight of its stores 
in the U.S. Northeast with the little carts, 
while Florida-based 
Publix is using them in $ 
the Southeast. A&P 
imports the carts from 
West Germany at à 
cost of $70 each, about 
the same price as the 
regular-size U.S.-made 
version. 

So far, store man- 
agers think the carts 
are a valuable added 
attraction. Says Charles 
Roder, manager of an 
A&P store in Wall Township. N.J., which 
has ten of the carts: "Several customers 
have announced that they can't go to a 
competitor now. The kids want to go to the 


МАНКМ LA 


Stocking up 


| A&P because of the carriages." Now that's 


hooking them in, LI 


s parents know, grocery shopping and | 
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Sunday, Bloody Sunday 


5 newspaper markets go, 
Sunday in Britain is not ex- 
actly a brave new world waiting 
to be colonized. The field is 
packed with dreadnought-size 
competitors, especially among 
the higher-brow papers, that 
cater to a shrinking population 
of readers. Several of the pre- 
siding press barons, such as Ru- 
pert Murdoch of the Sunday 
Times and Roland ("Tiny") 
Rowland of the Observer, have 
deep pockets, of the kind that 
could easily finance a protract- 
ed newspaper war. Gaining a 
foothold in this rich but com- 
petitive market is not a task for 
the faint of heart. 

But then, no one has ever 
accused Andreas Whittam 
Smith, editor of the Indepen- 
dent and chief executive of 
Newspaper Publishing PLC, of 
that infirmity. In 1986 Whittam 
Smith, formerly a business edi- 
tor at the Daily Telegraph, did 
what few thought possible 
when he successfully launched the daily 
Independent, taking on such high-quality 
papers as the Times, the Guardian and the 
Daily Telegraph. The new daily earned 
high marks for comprehensive domestic 
and foreign coverage as well as sophisti- 
cated analysis and solid writing, quickly 
becoming what many regard as the best 
newspaper in Britain. In late 1988 the In- 
dependent thumbed its nose at the Sunday 
papers by unfurling a magazine in its Sat- 
urday edition in an effort to pre-empt the 
glossies offered by the competition the 

following day. Since then, the Independent 
has moved into the black, earning a profit 
of $5.2 million in 1989. Last week it moved 
into the next stage with the appearance of 
the Independent on Sunday. 

The JOS started life on much the same 
basis as the daily paper: above all, à com- 
mitment to journalistic excellence. Editor 
Stephen Glover, who was also a founder of 
the Independent and most recently served 
as its foreign editor, has assembled a staff 
that includes some of the country's most 
accomplished journalists. Among them are 
associate editor Ian Jack, a veteran of the 
Observer and the Sunday Times, and senior 

assistant editor Neal Ascherson, a respect- 
ed foreign affairs columnist, formerly of 
the Observer. In the first issue, a determi- 
nation to look for top-drawer writing be- 
yond the paper's own stable of journalists 
| was evident: among free-lance contribu- 


Britain's Independent aims to extend its winning streak 


tions were articles by South African novel- 
ist Andre Brink and British playwright and 
actor Alan Bennett. 

Declaring its intent to be “not just an- 
other gray tide of supplements,” the JOS 
appeared in its first run of 1.2 million 
copies with an innovative if gimmicky for- 
mat: folded into its 28-page broadsheet 
news-and-sports section are two tabloids, 


Gaining a foothold 
in this rich 
but competitive 
market is not a 
task for the 
faint of heart 


one devoted to business, the other to arts 
and features. The features section, called 
the Sunday Review, is printed on heavy 
stock in a state-of-the-art process called 


- Heatset that gives the paper the best color 


reproduction in Britain. The Review, Says 
Charles Wintour, a former editor of the 
Evening Standard, is a "very impressive 
product. It has sense of assurance and 
plenty of air." 
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Video 


played the rumor by encasing it in stories 
Bombshell from Moscow on the political and financial reactions. 

e AN stands by his report, pointing 
= 3 : out that his source said only that Gorba- 

estionable scoop spotlights CNN's worldwide clout chev was "considering" resigaation a 
heard it from someone I believed, a 

long-standing source who has been 
right on every other occasion.” But 
` some editors and press monitors 
criticized CNN for going public with 
unconfirmed information. “It’s a 
fundamental of journalism: one- 
source stories are bad," says Tom 
Goldstein, dean of the journalism 
school at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. “Generally we will 
not go with a single source," says 
Timothy Russert, senior vice presi- 
dent of news at NBC. “Ofcourse, ev- 
ery news organization makes excep- 
tions." Asserts CNN's Ed Turner: 
*We double-check sources when it 
is humanly possible. But you also 


qu 
he startling news broke at 2 Fa 
m. U.S. East Coast time. CNN 
ow bureau chief Steve Hurst 
sorted, in a live phone conversa- 
геро from the Soviet capital, that 
Mikhail Gorbachev was "consider- 
to his resignation” as chief of the 
day е ist Party. The report, at- 
саш ted to ап unnamed party 
OU source; 
5 Ktical worl 
poorly ty. On foreign currency markets the 
б dollar surged; on Wall Street the 
‘tock market took a plunge. White 

Publik: House officials pleaded ignorance, 

’ NOt alos} world leaders were puzzled, and in 
the com Moscow (where CNN is seen in 


Mosc 


f IOS fol overnment offices) phones The Gorbachev dispatch: sending the world into a tizzy have to believe in your own journal- 
nth Eo. i A ded i h y 
5 the jangled all night as people trade Is the all-news network being manipulated? ston the Scene: 
8 р 
other Pë information on the rumor. The problem of how to handle 


"respon; Gorbachev flatly denied the story the | to executive vice president Ed Turner (no | unconfirmed reports is common to all 
Up of Bi: next day, and no other news organization | relation to CNN founder Ted). The Mos- | news organizations, but it is especially 

as the Î vot even a shred of confirmation that resig- | cow reporter would not identify his infor- | acute for CNN. The network’s reach (it is 
ago, the’ nation was imminent. But the furor dem- | mant but told his bosses of several other | beamed officially to 89 countries and 
red ami onstrated CNN's growing impact as the | stories in which the source had given ac- | watched by many world leaders) has made 
but pro world's most widely circulated TV news | curate information. That persuaded | CNN a conduit for governments and indi- 


iion tos network. It also raised questions about | Turner to run the story. , viduals who want to spread news—or 
litial ni | whether, given that global clout, CNN exer- After Hurst's report was aired, other | plant leaks. When the U.S. invaded Pana- 
d downt? cised due journalistic caution when dealing | news organizations scrambled to confirm | ma in December, the first Soviet protest 

| with a potential bombshell. it but came up empty. None of the three | was delivered not to the U.S. embassy but 


eSources E The story originated when Hurst, 42, | major wire services— A.P., U.P.I. and | toa CNN crew. This role makes it essential 
ndent, titi а veteran Moscow reporter who joined | Reüters—reported the rumor until the | that CNN be alert to the possibility of be- 
sr will pî CNN in 1988, spoke on the phone with | worldwide reaction became a story in | ing manipulated. *We are well aware of 
y the (f What he described as a “well-informed | its own right. All three U.S. TV networks | our responsibilities," says Turner, “and 
nages tof: and usually reliable Communist Party | gave the resignation story prominent play | we became more aware of it this week ina 
vever, SU" Source.” Hurst relayed his scoop to inter- | at the beginning of their evening newscasts | negative sense.” —By Richard Zoglin. 
y analyst! national managing editor Eason Jordan | on Tuesday. The following day’s New | Reported by Paul Hofheinz/Moscow and Joseph J. 
poa CNN's Atlanta headquarters, and then | York Times and Washington Post down- | Kane/Atlanta 
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from the} 


to find Milestones 


MARRIED. Marina Ogilvy, 23, free-spirited | the wrists with a metal rod; he then bran- | to serve a four-year federal prison term in 
i| only daughter of Britain's Princess Alexan- | dished a .25-cal. semiautomatic pistol. | California. 
Я Б and Sir Angus Ogilvy and formerly | Strawberry was released on a $12,000 
ø| thin line to the throne; and Paul Mowatt, | bond. DIED. Samuel Phillips, 68, Air Force gener- 
[ free-lance photographer and father-to- al who helped oversee the first Apollo lu- 
М d Ogilvy's child, due in May; at St. An- | HOSPITALIZED. Jozef Cardinal Glemp, 60, | nar landing; of cancer; in Palos Verdes Es- 
e m Ws Roman Catholic Church; in Lon- | cardinal, leader of Poland's Roman Catho- | tates, Calif. His administration of the 
[ar The pregnancy caused a royal row last | lic Church and a champion of the nation’s | Apollo program from 1964 to 1969 culmi- 
D after quarreling with her parents over | union movement; for massive bleeding | nated in the U.S. spacecraft's touchdown 
fal Ps to wed, Ogilvy broadcastatear- | from a perforated ulcer; in Warsaw. on the moon’s surface in July 1969. 
i aie "E BBC-TV to her mother to make Sepe 
EA o Ae © bride, a musician, yielded her right | DIED. Ricardo Bordallo, 62, former Gover- | DIED. Gordon M. Buehrig, 85, legendary 
SNR ession by marrying the Catholic-born | nor of Guam; of self-inflicted gunshot | automobile designer; in Grosse Pointe, 
Natt. wounds; in Agana, capital of the U.S. Pa- | Mich. In the 1920s and '30s Buehrig revo- 
ARRES cific territory. Bordallo, a two-term Demo- | lutionized the automobile’s shape with his 
all Ne TED. Darryl Strawberry, 27, mercuri- | cratic Governor (1974-78 and 1982-86), classic creations for the Duesenberg Mod- 
ork Mets slugging outfielder; for | was convicted in 1987 of witness tampering | el J and Auburn Boattail Speedster. In 


e х : 2 а E Ў 

This A p threatening his wife Lisa with a | and extortion in connection with political 1935 his design for the Cord featured 
el B | Spat S Angeles. During a late-night | favors he had granted while in office. At | front-wheel drive, a coffin-like nose and 
5 e struck him in the rib cage and on | the time of his death, he was getting ready | flip-top headlights. 
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Science 


Harnessing the Speed of Light 


By THOMAS MCCARROLL 


hen Alan Huang revealed his plans 
to build an optical computer, most of 
his fellow U.S. scientists dismissed the idea 
as hopelessly quixotic. It was impractical, if 
not impossible, they said, to create a gener- 
al-purpose computer that could use pulses 
of light rather than electrical sig- 
nals to process data. During one 
of Huang’s lectures on the sub- 
ject, a third of the audience 
walked out. At another talk, 
some of the scientists in atten- 
dance laughed and heckled the 
researcher, calling him a quack 
and a dreamer. Recalls the 41- 
year-old engineer at AT&T Bell 
Laboratories in New Jersey: “I 
began to have computer night- 
mares, but I never doubted that 
it could be done. I wanted the 
last laugh." 

That was several years ago. 
Few of the doubters were smirk- 
ing last week when Huang and 
AT&T unveiled an experimental 
computing machine based on op- 


AT&T moves closer to creating superfast optical computers 


With his invention Huang may get the last laugh 


open the door to radically new and different 
computer designs, including so-called paral- 
lel processors that could work on more than 
one problemata time instead of one after an- 
other, as today's serial computers do. 

But harnessing the computing power of 
light has proved to be a daunting chal- 
lenge. The earliest attempts to build an op- 


nately, the switching Operati 
too much energy, and the 101 D 


1986 by a breakthrough at ane ie | 
Research scientist David Mille GR 
the world's tiniest optical switch deg 
that in its latest version measure, thi dm or th 
than 10 micrometers (0.00004 in ) “ЕЁ reso! 
Made of advanced synthetic ma Ma gefying ! 


device can turn on and off a billi А hering w 
second without overheating, чы exposed 
! eroomn, 


Miller's switche ig 
building blocks for Нан that fell 
cal processor, which te ing c bi 
years to develop. His s Be ies 
ished construction eat 
Christmas but did not all im 
machine to work mu ow | 

NI lt tude sta 
month. The device js fat m guise the 
than even the most başi tons of e 
puters: it has по pema well-end 
memory, and the only funt accept 
can perform is counting sz snowline 
numbers. Just a small frac: duced re 
the thousands of switchs! Last 
connected. Nonetheless, Hi parts of 
insists, the machine proi: lifts to ‹ 
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' ™ his principle works. He i? the long 


computer makers will soon’ called up 
place wiring inside their 2 tors, whi 
chines with optical circi: al equip 


tics rather than electrons. the first of its kind. | tical computer date back to the late 1950s, | 1995, he contends, some 30% of super: Of skiers 
The device —a crudely configured collection | when researchers experimented with mer- | puters will use optical interconnections [encing г 
of lasers, lenses and prisms—could serve as | cury-arc lamps and even sunlight. Not Huang has not convinced everyone main snc 
the basis for future optical computers 100to | much happened until the early 1960s | ever. Says one scientist: “Huang is lie? Profitles 
1,000 times as powerful as today's most po- | brought the invention of lasers, devices boy who cried wolf. He's been promist yrol o 
gs tent supercomputers. The potential applica- | that could concentrate light into powerful, | optical computer for years, and №! tained e 
E | tions are stunning: robots that can see; com- | high-precision beams. IBM spent four | promising. I'm waiting for him to pro! Has р! 
ear puters that can design aircraft from scratch; | years and $100 million trying to develop a | it’s practical rather than it’s possible ( 01 snow 
i | processors that сап swiftly convert spoken | machine that could use laser beams to op- | ersareskeptical that optics can compe EDS 
i { words into written text and vice versa. Such | erate the multiple “on-off” switches that | electronic computers. Says Bernar y ram 
a Ша! opa COP LEE are still years— | are the heart of all computers. Unfortu- senior scientist at Hughes Aircraft Re? Жк 
} 5 would say light-years— away ‘Ont; etg, > 
| | Yet many scientist are ‘already: Ds ence саро vo inthe ar 
|| | dicting that the device will have an im- SWIFT SWITCHES сао ce a » Event ons, ar 
n pact similar to that of the integrated | Every computer is mainly a collection of switches е RU paras optical’ the plas 
| circuit, which made small personal | Sach of which is either on or offat a particular time. sure are guarded: zm on pap oft 
| computers possible. David Casasent, | IE machine is able to manipulate information that | Puting pioneer Josepa мочи ‚Пау 
EOS Ше ЫМ ДД лус. А Шо into a series of 1s and Os, which cor- Stanford electrica ere H the с} 
Ms Center for Optical Computing, Содоо ца ор апо op posue e switches: "The me eee ead gent Blane 
calls Huang’s work “an i Y арр [oos ez 
step" that bs оар pa ORIN OFF NO ШИП BEAM | pose optical computer УШ 2 Ski st 
the new technology. тыш бшш к 2000 a il i 
Photons, the basic unit of light пуне созмо nón pe eat” m n 
beams, can in theory b When it finally does арр +) Stalks th 
, ry be much better : of I" селт. 
than electrons for movi i not be American. A 2100 ^ s.j | gso el 
oving signals z "ac including Mit" | 9500. & 
through a computer. For one thing, RE MD ШО has team. in the 
photons can travel about ten times as d IRDOD edra istry ОШ Spring 
fast as electrons. And while electrons i ti S EUM m to a | Last ye; 
react with one another, beams of pho- . ШШ ен ЕЗҮ ats A second light beam EA rade ац 1 n search prf le Car 
tons, which have no mass or charge, ШШЕ E the control beam, D Ad E the Jap! | 0 


can cross through one another without 
interference. Thus while electrons 
must be confined to guide wires, pho- 


When it is on, an 
incoming light beam 
is reflected out again. 


tonscan move in free space. This could Ж ШШЕ 


become opaque. The 
Switch is then off, and 
no light is reflected 
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Snow in Europe 


M Z J 
CHRISTOPHER REDMAN MORZINE @ 


ast month, Europe’s ski 
have been desperately 
Like bald men plas- 
ands of hair across 
many have been 
int remains of snow 
Christmas, spread- 
p © ing it dang 
{ pistes, all th : E. 
supplies of the white gold that is the 
a raw material of winter sports. While 
| not g: well-off, well-equipped high-alti- 
! tude stations have labored to dis- 
iS farq ouise the shortage with hundreds of 
St basic с) tons of expensive artificial snow, less 
0 Pemi well-endowed resorts have had to 
nly func! accept the inevitable: receding 
unting г snowlines, reluctant skiers and re- 
all fractie duced revenues. 

switchs. Last week new snowfalls in many 
veless, Н. parts of the Alps allowed some ski 
e proves: lifts to crank back into action. As 
s. He t the long-awaited flakes fell, resorts 
will soo: called up idled instructors and opera- 
le their tors, while shopkeepers readied rent- 
1 circuis al equipment for an expected influx 
of super of skiers. But for every resort experi- 
inectios | encing a white-gold rush, there re- 
уегуопећ main snowless stations as empty and 
ing is liki PrOfitless as ghost towns. In Austria's 
romki rol only high glaciers have re- 
yc tained enough snow to provide ade- 


i 

p. 

| =? 
ELIT 


Aslope near Grenoble in January 


s, a shortage scuppers the ski season 


| 


the ski season is relatively short, even a few 
weeks of snowless slopes and empty vil- 
lages can melt profits and cause hardship 
to heavily ski-dependent economies. 
Georges Baud, who runs the 30 ski lifts 


owned by Les Gets, explains that to | 
cover running costs and loan repay- | 


a 


ments, lift revenues must reach at 
least $5 million during the season. 
Last year the village missed that 
mark by 20%. With lifts only just go- 
ing into action, Les Gets will again be 
heavily in the red even if the rest of 
the season is saved. ^We've missed 
out on a fifth of our earnings al- 
ready," says Baud. "We're on the 
verge of disaster." For Pierre and 
Marie Berger, the owners of two ski 
shops in Morzine, just up the valley 
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has not lifted spirits either. “The ski 
shops in the towns have already start- 
ed sales to move their merchandise," 
explains Marie. “Any visitors to Mor- 
zine now will already be Kitted out 
with what they need." 

If French ski businesses have dif- 
ficulty weathering the problems 
brought on by the snow shortage, 
they have only themselves to blame, 
industry critics argue. Many resorts 
have borrowed heavily to finance 
overambitious expansion plans. 
“The lack of snow hasn't helped 
matters," says Rémy Knafou, co-di- 
rector of a recent survey of the 
French ski industry. “But even if 
conditions were perfect, there would 
be problems. because supply now 


vastly exceeds demand on the | 


| to prow? Wate pistes. Last month a shortage 
ossible f Of snow at Kitzbühel forced World 
compel! XUP organizers to cut short the Hahn- 
rnard | enkamm downhill race and hold it in two 
raft Res!” Stages on artificial snow. The men's slalom 


ild have 50 took place on artificial snow. Hoteliers | 


лап elect ane area are facing a blizzard of cancella- 
" Event] the у the whitest substance in sight is 
: optical’ qi oue encasing broken limbs, the re- 

Good ed umbles on treacherous terrain. 
neeti lin the pis Als do have some new snow, and 
ang s | veur ; 1С resort of Courma- 
к n the shadow of Mont 

gent"! Blanc T Д 

» Upscale skiers in snaz- 


Ш арр | zy ski su; 
ill aPF | ski suits are again able to 


infinity.” 

infi б is ieee figura in snow- 
jp реш stalks d But disaster still 
$ of a central Pine resorts of 
ng Mi] 9500. [ау Despite its 
s teamed! | in the WE the Gran Sasso 
"v ofi sprinklis Tuzzi has only a 
Dy o I Last ng of snow and skiers. 
^ ort) be per the mountaín's ca- 
S rapa} 21009 SHE OE EN 
eh | S Sengers in the first 
pest Д the qo, ansam, dis Ma 
T. ait Losses me gure was 2,000. 


Mounting. “It’s a 


In Kitzbühel, an att 
to ferry in white gold 


situation without precedent,” says Abruzzo 
tourism councilman Domenico de Massis. 
Desperate Swiss hoteliers, some of 
whom have chartered fleets of mountain 
bikes to keep customers happy, breathed a 
sigh of relief when the first fresh snow since 
mid-November fell last week. But warmer 
weather is forecast, and with the Swiss 
schools’ February “crocus vacation” only 
days away, the slow start 
could yet turn into a major 


NOWIS NIAS 


many of France’s Alpine re- 
sorts. “The snow has come 
just in time,” says Joseph 
Mugnier, mayor of the small 
station of Les Gets in 
France’s Haute Savoie and 
the owner of a three-star ho- 
tel that has stood half-empty 
for most of the season. “We 
are praying it will stay.” 

But even if more snow ar- 
rives to mantle the moun- 
tains, the industry will find it 


slump. The same applies to | 


Even if more snow arrives, profits are already melting. 


difficult to recover. Because ! 


slopes.” Over the past five years, the 
percentage of the French taking ski- 
ing holidays has declined from 9.6% to 
7.9%. The average length of those vaca- 
tions has dropped from 13.2 days in 1975- 
76 to just 8.8 days last season. 

“For some reason, people are not at- 
tracted to the slopes as much as they used 
to be," says Knafou, who adds that the 
problem may not be confined to France. 


In Europe, only Britain and Spain are | 


showing significant growth potential in 
the number of skiers. In West Germany, 
whose pool of 6 million or so skiers is 
Europe’s largest and most affluent, there 
are unreassuring indicators. “We detect 
signs of disapproval among young Ger- 


mans, who see skiing as a threat to moun- | 


tain ecosystems," notes Knafou. He 
warns that skiing in general could be 
headed for a downturn, exacerbated by 
three seasons of poor conditions and 
competition from vacation destinations 
offering sun rather than snow. “Fashions 
change," says Knafou. "The chic snow tan 


| may no longer confer the status it once 


did." — With reporting by Leonora Dodsworth 
Rome and Gertraud Lessing/Vienna 
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from Les Gets, the arrival of snow | 
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As comfortable with wordplay 

as with politics, WILLIAM SAFIRE 
is the U.S.'s best practitioner 

of the art of columny 


By WALTER SHAPIRO 


riting a provocative newspaper column is an invi- 
tation to be egregiously wrong in public—at least 


some ofthe time. Take the man who is America's 
best practitioner of the art of columny: succinctly melding 
fact and opinion in an unforgiving 770-word format. Even 
though in a parade of predictions in late 1988 he called the 
fallofthe Berlin Wall, this Pulitzer-prizewinning pundit also 
flatly asserted last March that the Soviet Union would never 
brook Eastern Europe's attempts at independence. “De- 
pend on Mr. Gorbachev to crack down as Mr. Stalin would 
have, fraternally rolling in the tanks and shooting the dis- 
senters,” he wrote. “The present Kremlin leader was not 
chosen to preside over the dissolution of the Soviet empire." 
Faithful readers may have immediately recognized the 
telltale style of William Safire, whose twice-weekly political 
commentary has adorned the New York Times op-ed page 
since 1973 and appears in more than 300 other papers. For 
cognoscenti, there were three surefire Safirific clues em- 
bedded in the quotation: 1) this former Richard Nixon 
speechwriter remains a nattering nabob of negativism (he 
also crafted lines for Spiro Agnew) about Mikhail Gorba- 
chev's intentions; 2) Safire's forcefulness of expression and 
clarity of opinion, for he is not a columnist who seeks safety 
in mainstream musings; and 3) the wordplay that is Safire’s 
trademark—in this case, revamping Winston Churchill's 
pledge not to dismember the British empire. 
Unlike the Olympian detachment that is the traditional 
pose of Washington columnists, Safire projects a rumpled 
persona far closer to Walter Matthau's than Walter Lipp- 
mann's. His clothes are L.L. Bean, not Savile Row. Safire re- 
tains the unbuttoned style, the street-smart diction and the 
wry-not enthusiasms of a man who happily spent his forma- 
tive years as a successful public relations flack in New York 
City. Where other U.S. conservative columnists like George 
Will and William F. Buckley can be precious and predict- 
able, Safire prides himself on his reporting and contrarian 
thinking. “A column should not be a chore, not a chin puller, 
not a dreary thing,” Safire says, trying to summarize his ap- 
proach. “You don’t have to be solemn to be serious.” Then 


with a sense of satisfaction at the epigrammatic J 
that last sentence, he adds, “I think that’s Original» ^, 
Safire has reason to be pleased with his gift ont 
Sunday “On Language” column in the Times mapa; 
made him America's amateur arbiter of usa © E 
puts it, *pop grammarian." He wears the crown light 
it is not accidental that one of his six language book 
tled Z Stand Corrected. As comfortable with punne a 4 
punditry, Safire is rarely the punctilious schoolma 
private conversation. True, when a visitor used Propiy 
to describe two men working in the same law firm Ss 
interjected, “Don’t you mean proximity?" He insiste 
quick trip to Webster's New World Dictionary 
his lush Times office, furnished with the look 


à 


PT Out th 
language maven. Instead, he said with verve, “Now both 


us know something we didn’t know a moment ago,” 
Safire turned 60 in December, and he makes no Secr 
of his ambition: 20 more years opining on deadline, “| 
the greatest job in the world,” he declares. “I’m free uf 
write, to select my subject and say anything I want ау.) 
the subject. That's freedom. Freedom's a big thing form: ie 
The tribal bonds between Safire and the Times are inten; 
It is odd to recall the epithets that greeted his ill-timedz; 
rival in the midst of Watergate; Safire's critics could по; 
cide what was worse—that he was a Nixon apologist, 
right-winger or a non-journalist. “What impressed mes 
how quickly he became a Times person," says A.M. Ros 
thal, the paper's former executive editor. In fact, when Ref 
senthal began writing his own pugnacious Times colum. 
Safire cracked, "Overnight, you've made me a centrist” 
Safire and his stylish, British-born wife Helene, a jew 
гу designer, live in an expansive Georgian home in subi 
ban Chevy Chase, Md., purchased іп 1969. The rare-boo! 
lined elegance (Safire is an avid collector) is marred ot} 
by a series of small white gates to keep the couple’s™ 
Bernese mountain dogs, Heidi and James, at bay. No lon 
er at home are their two children: Mark, 25, а comput g 
software specialist, and Annabel, 24, a painter. Стас. P 
hosts, the Safires are known for their break-the-fast pil 
after Yom Kippur. Amid the memorabilia that fill! 
house, there is one bit of revisionism: Agnew’s autograp 
no longer on the photograph of Helene's 1969 citizens! 
ceremony. But the artifact that best symbolizes the V 
of Safire's words is a framed clipping of a 1988 col! 
heavily annotated with the commentary of George pus bo 
With a philosophy that he dubs “kick them * 
they're up," Safire has made enemies. The West б 
government was enraged by his early 1989 columns iy 
helped reveal that nation’s complicity in the const’ 
of a Libyan poison-gas factory, which Safire d SE 
"Auschwitz in the sand." Nancy Reagan in her autoba PIS 
phy, My Turn, denounces various Safire columns as 
less and dumb” and “vicious and unbelievable.” 
But other Safire foils remain oddly charmed by t 


jn, (OJ 


Моше 
mh its раге! 


compi 
tune, і 


orce, or p 
fo bear he 
tention, 2 
to pus] 


heirs 
mentor. Bert Lance has become a friend, even though aK 
won his 1978 Pulitzer for exposing the freewheeling y Ў 
practices that led to the resignation of Jimmy Carte! {4 
get director. Charles Wick, the Reagan-era heat NS ; 
U,S.LA. and a frequent Safire target, gushes, “There MET 
you can dislike the guy. I admire him so much.” Pe coll” 
journalistic jousting caused the anguish of the fran’ 
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form of sedére to 
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ie British India: 
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» highest 
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;see -ENTS 
president 


1. of or pertaining 
>of a president. 
ашы 
1s pl. -sid-i-o 
| fort; militá 

2 < L praesidtl 
protection Sec PRES 
Cy jd-barsy (pri sid/@ ert), adj. | 
i ) Л. (often сар ) Gin ung Sovi 
Mi mittee, usually pern апета 
M stage parent bot s in r4 
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т] 
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х philosophical ву 
|-timeda.any philosopher о 
nt partici le. 
ртт 1s | 
i eight or force in 
pologis, h. 3. lo comp 
ed me wad, to weigh heavily 
is in an emb; 
lo extract juice, 5 
. when Reize out or ex pre: 
-jübile or oppress 
е5 colum: ў ог compel, 12. 
sınır" Oportune, insist, or e 
nirist [Не pressed his own ig 
to press a claim. 


tHoree, or pressure. 1 
fo bear heavily, as y 
Ae nüon. 21. to use U 
2 to push forward 4 

crowd or 7 


0 г КЫША! of covey 
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TOlhry press, 2 
im 30. 1 
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Телу: p 
TESS 
ronding. ur! 
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attention 


prestress 


(n.)] —press/ing-ly, adr. 


às, 1.a man who operates 
Brit, a writer or reporter 


v Science Brit, a class 
the wind or other 
o called press^ of 


ng an increase in 
ittributive use of 
тетеге to press) + 


nent prepared and 
ations firm. Also 


e room in a print- 
jt where the print- 


Sur-ing. —n. 1. the 
obje fluid, etc., in 
eit ar Symbol: P 
іс pressure. 
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rift with the late cıa director William Casey, whose 1966 
congressional campaign Safire managed. Critical columns 
led to angry phone calls and a shouting match at a party—all 
of which Safire recounted in the Times. But Sophia Casey, 
the CIA director's widow, recalls that her husband to the end 
“still had a soft spot for Bill Safire.” 

One theme reappears unbidden in almost all conversa- 
tions about Safire: his unusual capacity for nurturing 1n- 
tense friendships. “If I were in a desperate situation where 
I had only one phone call, it would be to Bill,” says David 


-Bigitized oyuSsameti Fou Wette арпа! and eGangotri 


crawled across an outside window ledge on an u m 
of the Sheraton-Carlton Hotel to nab an assistant tà бу 
umnist Drew Pearson and a congressional investi 
bugging Goldfine's room. mM За 
71959. Safire impulsively set up the kitchen debate» 
tween Nikita Khrushchev and Richard Nixon at the Am 
can Exhibition in Moscow. Safire's goal was not t 
Nixon but to plug the developer of the “all-A 
home" in which the famed face-off took place. 
Ever the loyalist, Safire has never recanted his 


be. 


0 boos 
Merican 


mem. 


: ; a ership i ixon alumni association. The tw Ilutic 
E ушлы O O e E a year, largely about pro ОО | 0 tc 
р ps Шы ке Mort Janklow ok io foreign policy. Safire reveled in an October column N | growin 
riend," someone ing : MENU. : о сеў On the 
emergency. Such sentiments sound saccharine, but Sa- | trasting Ne рыш Ching б | Se 
fire's friends tend to remember gifts he gave them 30 years | Ronald Reagan s n ide ра The for. || 10 n» 
VIE en Bites i hwriter is not oblivious to the vices of Watero;,,. ng 
ago. For Barbara Walters, who worked with him in p.r. in | mer speec d fand Crgate | couragi 
the late 1950s, it was a black, shorty nightgown—presented he just refuses to allow them a a at he sees as Niy. | Ultima 
not as a romantic gesture but to twit her for being too prim. on's virtues. Before Je p А E n asked him, | even gl 
“Bill was saying, in effect, ‘Loosen up, " she recalls. Safire | “How could Yon work in x au. E hite House and || tion pei 
was introduced to Helene in 1962 by motion-picture execu- | not be tainted? By way O mm я ге E his enter. The 
tive Edward Bleier. After a whirlwind wedding, Safirepre- | taining 1977 political novel, Fu isclosure, which can be sounds 
sented Bleier with a silver matchbox engraved, “То Ed, the | read as a parable on the шш between high-minded in- || tion Ag 
perfect matchmaker from one of his tentions and moral blindness in the curb pc 
matches." White House. But these days, Safire || ident G 
Such intense loyalties are probably a “Some guy jokes, “Some guy broke into Watergate, pollutic 
product of Safire’s childhood. The youn- b k В t I wrote Nixon's wage-and-price-con- to com 
gest of three sons of a successful New гоке into ш келеге is RE AM propos 
York City thread manufacturer, Safire at Safire carried away from four | — 
was just E old—and his brothers Watergate. 1 years in the White House is the self | Pu 
were teenagers— when his father died of wrote Nixon's confidence to ш how men ke "CU 
lung cancer, leaving the family not poor, Н along the corridors of power. Safire 1 
but pinched. (Their name was Safir, but wage-and-price- may exaggerate the degree to which all 
the columnist added a final vowel in the controls speech. administrations cleave to the Nixon 
1950s to make spelling match pronuncia- z norm, but the ability to project his 
tion.) “Those were tough times,” says Where IS the imagination into the White Но ani- 
Leonard Safir, who recalls that his broth- in?y mates both his columns and his fiction. 
er Bill “was bounced around a lot as a greatest sin: In 1987 Safire published his second 
boy.” According to Janklow, Safire’s novel, Freedom, a 1,152-page, sprawling 
mother taught her sons “all you have in and ungainly but nonetheless fascinat- 


this world is blood and friendship.” 

Safire entered Syracuse University on scholarship, but 
two years later a summer job turned him into a 19-year-old 
dropout. Through his brother Leonard, Safire was hired as 
legman for journalistic impresario Tex McCrary, then writ- 
ing a personality column for the New York Herald Tribune, 
acting as host on a radio show and dabbling in G.O.P. poli- 
tics. Safire soon decided that he “could get a better educa- 
tion interviewing John Steinbeck than talking to an English 
professor about novels." Safire spent most of the 1950s 
working for the dynamic, yet erratic McCrary, goading him 
into public relations, which Safire saw as “the most adven- 
turesome business there was." As his brother Leonard puts 
it, "When Bill was at the impressionable age when fathers 
normally help sons, he ran into McCrary." And of Safire, 
McCrary says, “I wish he had been my son." 

Through both McCrary and his own pluck, Safire in the 
1950s kept popping up in improbable situations, especially 
for a latter-day Times columnist. Consider: 

1952. At 22, Safire, as McCrary's majordomo, orga- 
nized the “Draft Ike” rally at Madison Square Garden that 
helped persuade Dwight Eisenhower to run for President. 

1958. McCrary, with Safire in tow, rushed to Washing- 
ton to advise industrialist Bernard Goldfine how to contain 
the scandal over his gift of a vicuña coat to Sherman Ad- 

ams, Eisenhower's chief of staff. As McCrary tells it, Safire 


ing reconstruction of the early years of 
the Lincoln Administration. 

“You can put yourself back in the room,” Safire pas- 
sionately insists, referring to both the Lincoln and Bush 
White Houses. “Say, I’m [National Security Adviser] Brent f 
Scowcroft; I’ve just been told that there is a coup in Pana * 
ma. And what happens? I place myself there as Scowcroft | 
and I'd call the Situation Room, Pd call the Joint Chiefs || | 
Or say, I'm Abraham Lincoln, and a crisis arises. WÊ || | 
happened in the room? I can take the diaries of [Lincoln | 
Treasury Secretary] Salmon P. Chase or [Secretary of Wan | 
Edwin Stanton; I can lay it all out, and I can come up W! 
what it was like to be in the White House. It hasn't chante 
that much in 100 years. The politics are the same." e | 

These days, with his Lincoln labors behind him, Safi | 
is writing his column with brio at an age when most colum | 
nists give way to pretentious punditry. Last week Safire E { 
turned for the first time in 13 months to a format that h 
become a personal trademark: a mind-reading column i, 
provocatively depicts Kremlin politics through G0! а 
chev's inner thoughts. This Gorbachev, still a wily fot e 
the West, miraculously shares Safire's gift for language 4 
scribing his political philosophy as *improvisationism 
his goal as creating in Europe “a Balance of Impotence 
til Russia can rebuild.” That is the joy of Safire’s sonne? 
they are too much fun for even dovish dissenters to resi" 
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Environment 


Giving Greed a Chance 


Is the “п 


ICK THOMPSON 


he pell-mell pursuit of profits by busi- 
nesses has long been a major source of 
ution. But could such greed be used in- 
p preserve the environment? A 
mber of U.S. experts think so, 
and they have come up with the idea of al- 
Jowing companies to buy and sell the 
“right” to pollute as part of a plan to en- 
courage them to clean up their operations. 
Ultimately, there could be a national or 
even global market that would treat pollu- 
tion permits like stocks and bonds. 
The strategy is not so strange as it 
sounds; the U.S. Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency has used it since the 1970s to 
curb pollution in selected cities. Now Pres- 
ident George Bush has made the trading of 
pollution rights the centerpiece of his plan 
to combat acid rain across the U.S. His 
proposal has attracted a diverse band of 
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2BING POLLUTIO! 
Specific limits would be set 
for each company. 


ight” to pollute an ecologically sound idea? 


supporters, from conservative economists, 
who despise standard types of Govern- 
ment regulations, to environment-minded 
legislators, who are ready for a fresh ap- 
proach to pollution control. Says Senator 
Timothy Wirth, a Colorado Democrat: 
“Were not going to be able to make a dent 
in environmental problems unless we can 
harness the forces of the marketplace." 
Under Bush's plan, the Government 
would set a national limit on emissions of 
sulfur dioxide, a prime cause of acid rain. 
But, instead of dictating how to meet the 
target, the Government would let the mar- 
ketplace determine the cheapest, most ef- 
ficient way to get the job done. Each com- 
pany would be allotted an acceptable level 
of 502 production, amounting to its fair 
share of the national limit. If a company 
managed to pollute less than its share, it 
could receive permits representing the 
shortfall, which it could sell to firms that 


2 ‘Companies that reduce their 
pollution below their limit 

would receive credit in the form 

of permits, which could then be 


sold to other firms. 
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| could not meet their target. That is where 


the power of greed comes in: companies 
would have an enormous incentive to cut 
their emissions so they could profit from 
peddling their surplus permits. 

While the EPA has experimented with 
the trading of pollution rights within met- 
ropolitan areas, the Bush plan would make 
the practice more widespread. At first, pol- 
lution permits could be bought and sold 
throughout a state, and eventually the mar- 
ket would be nationwide. Though Bush's 
current target is SO», such a trading sys- 
tem could be set up for just about any kind 
of pollutant. Last year the U.S. Govern- 
ment decreed at least a 1596 reduction in 
the production of ozone-destroying 
chlorofluorocarbons. But Washington is 
letting the four American crc manufactur- 
ers decide how to allocate the pain; they 
can buy and sell crc production rights. 
Senator Wirth thinks that global warming 
could be countered by international trad- 
ing of permits to emit carbon dioxide and 
other greenhouse gases. 

Environmentalists are divided on the 
merits of setting up a market in pollution 


rights. Among the skeptics is Richard | 
Ayres, chairman of the National Clean Air | 


Coalition. Says he: “This program takes a 
public resource and turns it into something 
that can be traded as if it were property." 
Sherwood Rowland, a chemistry professor 
at the University of California at Irvine, 
feels uncomfortable with a program that 


seems to say “a certain amount of pollu- | 


tion is O.K.” He points out that the quanti- 
ty of pollution permits issued must be re- 
duced periodically if the U.S. expects to 
improve its air quality. Even then, the mar- 
ket might distribute the permits in such a 
way that some cities would get more pollu- 
tion, while others get less. 

Some environmentalists applaud the 
flexibility that such a program would give 
industry. A plant found to be violating air- 
quality standards would not have to shut 
down immediately if its owner could buy 
time by obtaining extra pollution permits. 
Observes Daniel Dudek, an economist 
with the Environmental Defense Fund: 
“The beauty of this approach is that it pro- 
vides environmental performance without 
great bloodletting in the economy." 

Even the most enthusiastic advocates 
admit that a market in pollution rights 
would present an accounting challenge. It 
would be difficult to make sure every com- 
pany had enough legal permits to cover all 
its pollution. Nonetheless, Congress is like- 
ly to pass some form of the Bush plan: 
*Let's not let perfection be the enemy of 
the practical" says Republican Senator 
John Chafee of Rhode Island, who strong- 
ly supports the idea. Anything that prom- 
ises to make business a more willing part- 
ner in the fight against pollution is 
probably worth a try. 
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Whiz Kids with White Hair 


n many ways, senior citizens would seem 
| to be perfect candidates for home com- 
puting. They have time on their hands and 
minds that tend to race ahead of their aging 
bodies. With a computer and telephone 
hookup, an elderly user can visit a library, 
buy a security, post a letter or run a business 
without ever leaving home. But older 
| Americans have been among the most re- 

luctant computer users, according to indus- 

try surveys. While some 20% of all U.S. 

households have home computers, only 9% 

of adults age 60 to 69 own them—a 
| figure that drops to 3% for those 
| 70 and older. 

That is beginning to change. 
| Across the U.S.. thousands of ag- 
ing Americans are happily tap- 
| ping keyboards and trading floppy 
disks. thanks to a new wave of 
computer-literacy programs de- 
signed with the elderly user in 
mind. The largest of these is 
SeniorNet, the first national orga- 
nization dedicated to bringing se- 
| nior citizens into the information 

age. Since it was founded at the 
University of San Francisco in 
1986, the nonprofit organization 
has trained 4,000 of the elderly at 
| 26sites, including doctors’ offices, 
retirement homes, senior centers, 
schools and colleges. ‘“‘We’re 
evangelists for the idea that older 
adults are very capable users of 
computers,” says Executive Di- 
rector Mary Furlong, an associate 
| professor at U.S.F. and co-author of a 
| book titled Computers for Kids over Sixty. 

For a $25 initiation fee, SeniorNet 

| members get a two-month, hands-on train- 
ing course and a quarterly newsletter. 

ı Hundreds have hooked up to SeniorNet's 
| computer network, which costs $6.90 per 
| hour of use during evenings and on week- 
' ends. To seniors in isolated areas, the price 
| seems cheap for the ability to communi- 
| cate with people their own age through 
| electronic mail, bulletin boards and com- 
| puter forums on topics ranging from gar- 
| dening to health-care legislation. “It’s 
| their window on the world," says Cindy 
| Schwehr, SeniorNet coordinator at the 


P F. BENTLEY 


| N. Dak. “The residents stand by their 
' doors and ask, ‘Did I get any E-mail? " 

| Mabel Osborne, 85, had spent two 
| years sick in bed when she read about a 


| SeniorNet class in Dallas, Tex. She signed 


| up and made an important discovery. “I | 
1 x 
| wasn't sick,” she says. “I was just bored to 


| death." Osborne quickly mastered basic ! Reported by Linda Williams/New York | taste without resorting to a fat sues 
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Older Americans are the newest members of the information age 


computer skills and went on to study word 
processing at a local community college. 
“She bought a word processor and is now 
writing the history of her life," says Flor- 
ence Wetzig, 69, a former beauty-salon op- 
erator who taught Osborne how to com- 
pute. “She has said to me many times that I 
saved her life.” 

For E.B. (“Jiggs”) Clark, 72, of Seattle, 
Wash., the impetus to become computer 
literate came from a seven-year-old boy he 
saw hacking away at a desktop machine. “I 


Taking the plunge at a San Francisco SeniorNet center 


Members can visit a library without ever leaving home. 


asked, ‘How did you learn how to work it? 
He turned to me and said, ‘What are you, 
some kind of dummy?’ ” Determined not 
to be left behind, Clark acquired an Apple 
Пс and plunged into the world of tele- 
communications. Now he uses his comput- 
er and modem to stay in touch with similar- 
ly equipped seniors all over the U.S. Says 
he: “If I’m immobilized, if I'm confined, 
I've got my world right in front of me.” 
Seniors are constantly finding fresh 
uses for computers. Retirees concerned 
about catastrophic health insurance are or- 
ganizing congressional lobbying cam- 
paigns on the machines. Amateur genealo- 


| gists are using the network to locate 
! Sheyenne Care Center in Valley City, | 


missing relatives. Widows who wake up in 


| the middle of the night are logging on for 


companionship. A numismatist has elec- 
tronically cataloged his 65,000 rare coins. 
“It has been a ball,” says Clark, who re- 


cently started a new SeniorNet center. “No 


matter how old you are, a guy’s got to have 
his toys." — By Philip Elmer-DeWitt, 
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U.S. foodmakers take some 

the worry out of eating treaty | 
| t sounds like the delirious wish оа] 

food junkie: no-fat desserts. In апей (ё 


to cater to consumers’ concern overi 
link between high-fat diets and hean 


out an array of low-fat and fat-free fa 
pastries, creamy cakes and gooey sui [o 
This month Entenmann’s introduced Zz 
dozen no-fat desserts, including Ваш f 25 
Creme Pastry and Pineapple Crunch i ff; 
They are made with nonfat milk and§ 
whites instead of whole eggs; accorditt le 
Entenmann’s, they do not contain alt 
of oil, margarine or butter. Means Ё 
Hostess cupcakes, a favorite afters ¥ 
snack for generations of American ê 
dren, will now come in a 97% fat-free 
sion. Hostess Lights will seem mor” 
sponge cake than a cupcake. ч 
Nutrition experts admit that ™ 
products, which also have no choles’ 
are improvements over the origini 
they are hardly health food. They p ton—so 
loaded with sugar and thus can P^ ot Roge 
tooth decay. Says Bonnie Liebman s rr 
tion director at Washington's Ce 106 
Science іп the Public Interest: " di and pa 
of fat is one of the most important pi fined. 
changes to improve health, but ber Buest ; 
talking about cake, not broccoli. 1" auditori 
tually no nutritional value." ned) Of Flint 
Other manufacturers have re 
create fat substitutes, such as ole و‎ against 
Simplesse. These compounds, wht Мер; 
not yet received U.S. Food and os 
ministration approval, mimic the дў 
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oore doesn't look like a 


I 
ichael XO With his pinched face, his 


vie star. e, hi 
m hboy silhouette and his air 


; ou I 
d | skepticism, he looks as if he'd 
| land a night manager's job at a 

pe judy Moore might even pass for what 
3 |. . rhe novice director of a documentary 
D. about American blue-collar unem- 
пел. So why did 2,000 folks stand in 


"the teq line for hours last week in Flint, qum to 


ish оаа E 
. In an efi f 


ооеу sma 
ntroduced f= 


fat-fre': ask him questions, throw verbal brickbats 

m mo^ or cheer him on? Why has his movie Roger 

„ & Me stoked debate that has spilled from 

that ү the entertainment pages into the news col- 

choles umns? And why is General Motors—still 

yrigindls’ the world’s largest industrial corpora- 
They 4" "on—so annoyed by a gadfly like Moore? 


can ae Roger & Me, Moore’s puckish chronicle 
bman, ^. ° the impact of GM plant closings on the 
s Сеш! КҮР of Flint, has provoked raves and 
E NE at film festivals, in movie theaters 
ant OF 
ut we und: Last week, when Moore was the 
yli. 01 Suest 9n Phil Donahue's TV talk show, the 
pi of peun was packed with every species 
je TUS. Ber Nt citizen except GM executives; they 
; olesti agai, busy warning their ad agencies 
Б whet e ind placing Spots on those Donahue 
ntl he Slouched in a center-stage chair, 
Some , 9t an earful from the audience. 
je, ате to pick nits and fights. Said an 
elie, WE member: “Га just like to know 
motin Te ае] Moore's going to do with all 
nis A bag» 18, now that he made Flint look 
ind ff "t many were fans. “I’m tired 
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of those Hollywood fern-bar types trying 
to condemn Mike," one man declared. 
*Good luck, Mike." 

The ruckus has achieved what Moore 
wanted: to stoke debate on the sins of corpo- 
rate America and to sell tickets to his movie. 
Roger & Me proves that with a lot of talent 
and a bit of righteous self-promotion, you 
can be a town scourge and a local hero. You 
can also become a former member of the 
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Atown scourge and a local 
hero: Moore outside an 
abandoned General 
Motors plant in Flint, Mich. 
His controversial film 
Roger & Me is immensely 
entertaining, but does it 
tell the truth about GM? 


working poor. Moore made his film for a 
pinchpenny $260,000 and sold it to Warner 
Bros. for $3 million. What's bad for General 
Motors is good for Michael Moore. 

But what's so bad—or good—about 
Roger & Me? The film traces Moore's at- 
tempts to meet Roger Smith, the chairman 
of General Motors. Moore's idea is to 
show Smith the sagging economy and spirit 
of Flint, a company town ailing from thou- 
sands of GM layoffs. Between fruitless vis- 
its to Smith's offices, Moore chats with 
Flint’s élite (seen spending a fun, fund- 
raising night at the city jail) and home- 
grown celebrities (like game-show host 
Bob Eubanks, who tells a joke that man- 
ages to be anti-gay and anti-Jewish). He 
follows the rounds of a county employee 
evicting delinquent tenants; he talks with a 
woman who raises rabbits for pets and ta- 
ble meat. Strewn through the film are news 
clips that dramatize the city's plight. 

At once chirpy and cynical, Roger & Me 
is the rare documentary film that doesn't 
make viewers feel they are being force-fed 
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a civics lesson. But perhaps the movie is no 
documentary. Its tone, which tempers pop- 
ulist anger with deadpan facetiousness, is 
heard in much modern American come- 
dy—sort of Laid Off with David Letterman. 
Moore classifies the film as *a dark come- 
dy, social satire, ‘mockumentary.’ ” 

What troubles some moviegoers is that 
Moore seems to be mocking his subjects, not 
just the plutocrats but also the disenfran- 
chised, for the crime of being insufficiently 
hip. Further, few of these people receive any 
of the largesse Moore is now reaping. 
Warner has donated $25,000 to be divided 
among the four families shown being evict- 
ed. Of Moore’s cut, $1 million will go to the 
Center for Alternative Media, “to find films 
on similar issues and other good works,” and 
$2 million will go to Moore’s production 
company, Dog Eat Dog Films, from which 
he draws a $35,000 annual salary. 


О" reviewers, such as Film Com- 
ment's Harlan Jacobson, have pointed 
out numerous liberties that Moore takes 
with time and facts. The number of 1986 
GM layoffs in Flint, for example, was about 
5,000, not the 30,000 implied in the film. 
The company contends that many employ- 
ees simply retired or accepted voluntary 
terminations or transfers to GM jobs else- 
where. Three huge commercial projects, 
which the city mistakenly hoped would re- 
vive prosperity, opened and failed before 
the 1986 layoffs, though Moore hints that 
they came partly as a response to GM's 
cuts. Says Flint Mayor Matthew S. Collier: 
“Anyone who knows Flint can't help real- 
izing the film is fiction. If this is a docu- 
mentary, I wonder about all those PBs 
shows on whales and dolphins.” 

GM and the United Auto Workers, 
both of which take their lumps in Roger & 
Me, are handing out copies of Pauline 
Kael’s scathing New Yorker review of the 
film. To Moore, who is happy to argue ev- 
ery debatable point in Roger & Me, “these 
critics see themselves as culture police, 
telling us what a documentary is. Roger & 
Me was intended as a movie for people to 
go to on a Friday night. It’s not an NBC 
White Paper, not an episode of Nova. To 
the guardians of the documentary, I apolo- 
gize that the picture is entertaining.” 

Which is precisely, of course, why a 
big studio like Warner bought the film. 
“They're in the trend business; they have 
to be tuned in,” says Moore. “Millions of 
working Americans are fed up with ten 
years of Reagan and Bush. People want to 
see a movie that speaks to that concern and 
need." In addition, the movie industry may 
have bought itself an eccentric superstar. 
Wouldn't it be funny if it took GM's most 
nettlesome antagonist since Ralph Nader 
to lead Hollywood to the heartbeat of 
America? — —ByRichard Corliss. Reported by 
Gavin Scott/Flint and Joe Szczesny/Detroit 
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Diva with a Difference 


By MARTHA DUFFY 


une Anderson has a wish list. 

First, she would like to star in a 

marvelous, imaginative production 

of Lucia di Lammermoor. That 

means, the soprano quickly adds, one 

utterly unlike the pedestrian ones she 

has already graced. Anderson would 

also like to sing the role of Violetta in 

La Traviata, but declines to do so un- 
til a satisfactory stage director can be 
found. She admits that she cannot 
think of one. “I can wait,” she says 
philosophically. “But who knows? I 
may be too old when it finally hap- 
pens.” A third wish is that a fine 
young tenor would appear on the op- 
era horizon. ^My three tenors," as 
she refers to Luciano Pavarotti, Pla- 
cido Domingo and Alfredo Kraus, 
will do nicely for now, but at 37, An- 
derson is at least twelve years youn- 
| gerthan any of them. What to do, she 
wonders, when they retire? 

is June Anderson, and 
where does she get off being so— 
well, so demanding? For starters, she 
is the newest diva on the internation- 
al music scene. Her coronation came 
last fall with her New York Metro- 
politan Opera debut as Gilda in Rigo- 
letto, the season's major event. “АҺ, 
she is beautiful!" croons Pavarotti, 
| her co-star. “So tall! And she has 
beautiful musicality, beautiful voice, 


As Gilda in the Met's production of Rigoletto 


June Anderson has a bravura voice and a temperament to match 


cal, he adds, but is often Tight» 

derson: "They say that singe ` 
nance where other mortar. ES ha 
But I do have a brain, and Į can adi 
cision based on something Ш 
notes.” Many of her deg; More j 
out of productions мете Ц 
rectors' plunking her do [3 
then giving her no mon na 
than go right, go left, E | 
cannot carry an opera by me 
complains. “If the set is JE 
the one who anguishes od n 

Better include wigs and 
too. Anderson has а long ne 
of strawberry blond hair, ail | 
tors always want her to fors 
hairpieces. But she feels sed 
play a character without an da 
of disguise. Last July, when їй 
peared in the inaugural perform; 
at the new Bastille opera hog 
Paris, Anderson was unhappy i 
her specially designed gown ¢ 
the French couturier Ungaro | 
promptly began pulling it apt |, 
the rescue of French coutur-;zi; 8 
that evening's gala—rode ч; 
man who got down on his Клей 
began pinning.” His name? р 
Bergé, Yves Saint Laurent'’s r 
millionaire business partner 
France’s culture czar. 

As is usual in the artistic w Judging: 
today's new phenom is усб er has | 
hardworking apprentice. Amit time an 
grew up in Wallingford, Conr. British 
ing voice and dance lessons.Sltt phone ‹ 
too tall to dance (today she si HOCKNI 
ft. 10 in.), but at 17 she was aî lives inL 
in the Metropolitan Opera au hometo 
She hated the process. “Tm shireco 
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But 


beautiful phrasing." Leonard Bern- 
stein, who chose Anderson for the 
new recording of his operetta Candide, lik- 
ens her to Jennie Tourel, among others, in 
“the sense of vocal color, of the dramatic 
use of technique and the endless drive to 
work hard.” 

She will not lack work opportunities 
anytime soon. Covent Garden is on the 
telephone, pleading that she not cancel a 
new La Sonnambula because the agreed- 
upon director has just withdrawn. Italian 
maestro Riccardo Chailly, who is on her 
very short list of preferred conductors, 
wants her for Rossini’s The Turk in Italy, 
not exactly on opera’s hit parade, but that 
does not matter to Anderson. Major new 
productions have been lined up in Chicago 
(finally, perhaps, a satisfying Lucia) and 
San Francisco (La Sonnambula), as well as 
a new Semiramide next season at the Met. 
The voice is a lyric soprano with an un- 
usual coloratura, capable of unearthly 
runs, trills and ornaments, but with a big- 
ger, lusher sound than most. Anderson 
commands the bel canto repertory, whose 


"I do have a brain, and I can make a decision.” 


heroines tend to be, as she puts it, *eirls 
who are sad, mad or dead." She herself is a 
larger-than-life heroine with a bravura 
temperament to match her voice. If critics 
see her as a young Joan Sutherland, opera 
fans compare her with Maria Callas. Like 
la Callas, Anderson stirs things up. 

In Europe she has gained a formidable 
backstage reputation for demanding the 
optimum in production and rehearsal time 
and, if not satisfied, canceling. “She’s hard- 
ly ever in agreement with any director,” 
says Niccolò Parente, artistic director of 
the San Carlo opera house in Naples, who, 
nevertheless, is an admirer. “She is fanati- 


She has gaineda 
formidable backstage 
reputation for demanding 
the optimum and, if not 
satisfied, canceling 
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mined, but I can't step on 500 "Y. Нос] 
else to get ahead. I hated the million, 
itiveness." Instead she went to Yû are pou 
versity and majored in French fiet 81 
graduating in 1974. She gave hers! "mong 
years to become famous and Mi’ 
working at it ever since. " 

At one point, discouraged by | Я 
saw as the shortcomings of her col i 
she seriously considered chuck, says Mi 
era career to concentrate on тей lieve n 
ter all, my technique is strong о her sin, 
I'm not out there worrying about "gs Her р; 
next high note is coming 
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Close on 
His Heels 


His best dancing days are 
over, but JOSE GRECO, 71, 
can still do a fine flamenco. 
«1 don't know if l'Il ever re- 
tire,” says the Italian-born, 
New York-reared master of 
Spanish dance. If he does, 
other Grecos are ready to 
carry on the tradition. 
Three members of Greco’s 
troupe, which is appearing 
in Manhattan with him this 
week, are, from left, off- 
spring JOSE Il, 26, ALES- 
SANDRA, 33, and CAR- 
MELA, 31, who have 
successful separate ca- 
reers. Their proud padre 
“never dreamed | would 
have such talented chil- 
dren. I never planned it, and 
I never taught one step to 
any of them." 


But Is It Art? 


Judging a phone book by its cov- 


er has become a popular pas- | 


time among residents of the 
British city of Bradford. The 
phone company asked DAVID 
HOCKNEY, a native son who now 
lives in Los Angeles, to paint his 
hometown and the greeny York- 
shire countryside for its directo- 


ty. Hockney, whose works can sell for more than $2 | 
million, did it for free. Though orders for the directory і 
аге pouring іп опе Londoner bought 500 copies— : 
many Bradfordians are less than appreciative of the art. | 
Among their epithets: “childish” and “monstrous.” 
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Regain ix; 
Jingle Jangled 


“Can you fight 24 hours, Jap- 
anese businessman?” The sa- 
tirical question sung to a 
catchy jingle has struck a 
chord in the workaholic soci- 
ety. Dashing movie actor Sa- 
buro Tokito stars as an oddly 
intrepid businessman in what 
has become the couniry’s 
favorite TV commercial: 
a surrealistic ad for the 
caffeine-and-vitamin bever- 
age Regain. So popular is the 
tune that it was released as a 
CD single, has sold 300,000 
copies so far and topped the 
pop-music chart. The Japa- 
nese are dancing to the jingle 
at bars and singing it at 
schools, athletic meets and 
cultural festivals. Sales of the 
pep:up tonic have also 
jumped sharply. In short, ev- 
eryone is humming. 


Speak Up 


then people hear me talk,” 
d ЕЧ, "they can't be- 
pb m 19.” When they hear 
Ing, though, they cheer. 

Cr Speaking voice is as soft 

, but she belts a full- 


DEAS She once wanted to 

awyer, but at twelve 
ging for neighbors 
Parents’ Los Angeles 
Song Опе album and a hot 
0 More Lies) later, 
er Michelle has а 
audience. How far 
80? "I'm not looking 


er 


to be Michael Jackson," says 
no-nonsense Michelle. Or 
sound like him either. 
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Idol Talk 


Where have you been, Billy 
boy? He has been spending 
days and nights in a Los Ange- 
les studio, recording the first 
BILLY IDOL album since 
1987. The usually sneering 
rocker makes videos that have 
been marked by sexual vio- 
lence; idolaters should find the 
forthcoming album Charmed 
Life *a bit more mature." Says 
Billy: “Just because I've got 
spiked hair doesn't mean I'm 
not a loving, passionate per- 
Son." What's a rose, anyway, 
without a few thorns? 
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Forest of Dreams 


ith the names of trees you can make a fine pagan bou- 
үү quet of words: hornbeam, ginkgo, quickbeam, oak, 
white willow, tamarind, Lombardy poplar, false cypress, elder, 
laburnum, larch, baobab, black gum, rowan, hazel, white- 
beam, tree of heaven,ash... 

At one time trees were sacred. Gods inhabited them and 
took their forms. Trees were druidic. They rose out of the 
earth, gesticulating, tossing their hair. They were the tender- 
est life-form: cooling, sheltering, calming, enigmatic. Or else 
they might harbor terrors: beasts and devils in the dark forest. 
They were, in either case, magic. Still are, of course, although 
they have also evolved into mere lumber. : 

The spiritual descendants of those who worshiped trees 
may sentimentalize them now as some green sermon. Ronald 
Reagan did not. Once during the 1980 campaign, in a nuke- 
the-wimps frame of mind, Reagan claimed that no matter 
what environmentalists say, trees are a source of deadly pollu- 
tion. On the campaign plane later, Reagan’s 
press secretary James Brady sighted forests be- 
low and shouted, “Killer trees! Killer trees!" It 
seems that Reagan was confusing nitrous oxide 
with deadlier oxides of nitrogen. Never mind. 

The Republican President in the White 
House now may not poeticize trees—he takes 
a certain pride in not poeticizing anything— 
but he does have a fine secular appreciation of 
what trees do. They hold the earth and scrub 
the air. Chop them down, and the world be- 
comes a moonscape in a greenhouse. Egypt's 
eastern desert is a cautionary text: each tree in 
the sparse landscape is under the protection of 
a Bedouin family. Sometimes the people build 
a wall around each tree to guard the leaves 
from goats. 

George Bush, who said he wanted to be an 
environmental President, is making trees a 
kind of fetish of his Administration. In his bud- 
get submitted last week, Bush allotted $175 
million to plant 1 billion trees this year. By the 
year 2000 there should be 10 billion new trees 
that eventually should absorb 13 million tons of carbon diox- 
ide a year, or 576 of the U.S.’s annual emissions of the gas. 

The news is that a larger environmental ambition is in har- 
ness. President John Kennedy launched the Peace Corps. 
There may be some symmetry in the fact that a man in the 
Bush White House has hatched the idea for something called 
the Earth Corps, which will try to enact the spirit of the last 
line of Kennedy's Inaugural Address in 1961: *Here on earth 
God's work must truly be our own." 

The Earth Corps is the inspiration of James Pinkerton, the 
31-year-old Deputy Assistant to the President for Policy Plan- 
ning. Pinkerton did not begin by thinking about trees, but 
rather about the wreckage of America's inner cities and the 
prospects that face young black males. Looking for an ap- 

proach to the problem, he considered the way that the U.S. 
Army, at its best, trains people—teaches them discipline, 
teamwork and such values as courage, honor, strength, loyalty, 

pride. The experience, when all goes well, can transform lives. 

The American welfare system institutionalizes an abject status 

quo and produces generations of angry, mired victims. 
Pinkerton made a triangular connection among these 
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points: the unused energy and gifts of young blacks th 
needs of the environment, and the motivating focus ape i 
parts of military life. Pinkerton wanted to remove the m 
Corps from direct Government (and therefore congress it | 
political) control and from the sort of bureaucratic and т | 
logical overelaboration that came with the Great Society st | 
like President Franklin Roosevelt's Civilian Consul 
Corps, which was run by the U.S. Army, the Earth Com; m 
be nct a Government agency but a nonprofit corporat 
funded by private donations and perhaps eventually = 
Government grants. Its director and chief executive officers 
John Wheeler, 45, an intense, effective idealist who стада 
from West Point in 1966, served in Viet Nam, took degres 
from Harvard Business School and Yale Law School ani 
among other things headed the foundation that got the Vie 
Nam Veterans Memorial installed on the Mall in Washington 
With a grant of $300,000 in seed money from the An 
E. Casey Foundation and office space па 
the White House donated by lawyer Аја 
Fox, Wheeler is developing plans to estatlis 
an Earth Corps Academy, probably in Үр 
ginia, by next year. The corps will recruit 50) 
cadets for a two-year tour of service that vi 
start with three months of forestry, academ; 
and environmental training at the academ; 
The recruits will be young men—and wom: 
en—ages 16 to 21, with preference given t 
attracting the poor. Recruits will have t 
pass a qualifying examination and mustk 
drug free. Their main work will be refores: 
ing the nation, starting with some 1.3 millio 
acres of South Carolina that were torn ар: 
by Hurricane Hugo. Eventually, Wheel 
hopes, the corps will attract 4,000 recrulls? 
year. By encouraging local and state cons 
vation corps as well, the Earth Corps may? 
able to double Bush's 10 billion trees by Ё 
year 2000. q 
Cadets will wear uniforms with the Eat) 
Corps insignia (the earth seen from space 
the words TRUTH, DUTY, ONE EARTH.) They will receive f0 
shelter and the minimum wage, a portion to be set aside inst 
ings. When a cadet leaves the corps, he will have techni 
skills and environmental training. The corps will work tont 
him a job or a path to higher education. и 
Pinkerton and Wheeler are concerned that the mili? 


image might deter recruits. It is the military esprit ders 
$ H 


S will! | 
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1 te 
be remedial, not mandatory, not a punishment, not an “| | 
ment, not cushy and not trivial. Excellence and 8819 а 1 
words that recur in Wheeler's conversation. Cadets r 
1 : litt 

tion, wetland protection, cleaning up oil spills and pro | Š 


‚сй? 
The Earth Corps is still a seedling, But it is a daring y | 


a way to make a civilization, as Brazil is now making di^ 
tion by burning itself down. The idea of the Earth СОП? f | 
a line that circles back to the sacred. 
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Adviser), Bue 


еп 
| Аа Menagement in CH-4002 Basel, Aeschenplatz 6, and in CH-8022 
Housto | Nos Aires, Cairo, Calabar (Adviser), Calgary, Caracas, Chi 
ew Yo, channesburg, Lima, London, Los Angeles, Luxembourg, Madri 
‚ Osaka, Panama, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, São Paulo, 


orld’s most advanced 
locking system. 


^ Itis the first key to comple- 


ment a sophisticated 


mechanical design with 


¦ advanced electronics. The 


; secret lies in a microchip 


in the key, offering a 
unique remedy in the event 
of key loss or theft. The 
respective locks need not 
be replaced. They are 
simply reprogrammed to 


reject the missing key. 


This is the key to the 
world’s finest 
capital market services. 


Today, when large corporations need 
funds, they have many markets to 
choose from, and a bank that pro- 
vides access to them all: Swiss Bank 
Corporation. You need that kind of 
coverage to take a global approach 
when the markets are changing so 
fast. Plus an ally with the ability to 
adapt and anticipate. And the con- 
fidence of having a powerful distri- 
bution network behind you. In short, 
you need what Swiss Bank Corporation 
does when it underwrites an average 
of three securities issues each day. 

Swiss Bank Corporation 


Schweizerischer Bankverein 
Société de Banque Suisse 


The key Swiss bank 


Zurich, Paradeplatz 6. Worldwide network: Amsterdam, Atlanta, Bahrain, Beijing, Bogota, Bombay 
cago, Dallas, Dublin, Edinburgh, Frankfurt, Grand Cayman, Guayaquil (Adviser), Hong Kong, 
id, Melbourne, Mexico, Miami, Milan, Monte Carlo, Montevideo, Montreal, Munich, Nassau, 
Seoul, Singapore, St. Helier/ Jersey, Stuttgart, Sydney, Tehran, Tokyo, Toronto, Vancouver. 
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` The collapse of Drexel Burnham, 

the house that junk built, is only 

the latest of Wall: Street’s woes. 
So where are the tears? 


Deposed 
Dealmaker 
Michael 
Milken 


orna 
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HOW FUJITSU 


KEEPS TRIP STRAUSS 
ON TOP IN TOKYO. 


Trip Strauss is a young American 
investment banker working in Tokyo. An 
M.B.A. from Stanford, fluent in Japanese, 
he spends his days selling million dollar 
blocks of equities to large Japanese insti- 
tutional investors. 

The lifeblood of his business is informa- 
tion. "Every day,’ he says, "I have to tell my 
clients at least one thing they don't know.’ 
To get that information he is constantly 
on the phone or fax around the world, or 
staring into a computer monitor which is 
tied through telephone lines into an on-line 
mainframe computer system back in his 
home office in New York. 


DEMAND IS ENORMOUS 


The demand that he alone places on 
Tokyo's communications facilities is enor- 
mous. And he is only one of hundreds of 
thousands of international businessmen in 
the city. Which is why KDD, Japans inter- 
national communications company, recent- 
ly got together with America's AT&T to lay a 
new Transpacific Cable (TPC-3) between 
Japan and America. The cable is the first 
Optical fiber submarine cable across the 
Pacific, and the longest in the world. No 
thicker than a garden hose, it can carry 
8,000 phone calls at atime, compared with 
fewer than 1,000 for the two huge copper 
Cables already in service. 


REPEATERS ARE THE HEART 


At the heart of this epoch-making sys- 
tem, which was designed to last 25 years 
without a failure, are the repeaters. Spaced 
at 50- to 70-kilometer intervals, these in- 
credibly complex devices boost the signals 
across the thousands of miles. These re- 
peaters were manufactured by, among 
others, Fujitsu, one of the world’s top com- 
puter and telecommunications manufac- 
turers, with projects completed in 100 
countries. Fujitsu is involved in projects like 
this all over the globe, helping create the 
communications infrastructure that's mak- 
ing it possible for people like Trip Strauss— 
wherever they are—to stay on top of the 
world. 


This OS-280M optical submarine branching unit 
is a prime example of Fujitsu futuristic submarine 
cable technology. One of only a few such devices in 
the world, it comprises an optoelectronic switching 
system required for 3-way branching with a fully 
multiplexed capacity of 8,000 circuits. 


СО 
FUJITSU 


The global computer & communications company. 
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BUSINESS: The fall of 
Drexel Burnham brings, | 
money-mad era to an end | 
The most powerful firm on Wall Street ese e 
the Roaring Eighties was at the сепіет War 
gold-rush culture that bankrolled | 
corporate raiders and often seemed 55 
consumed by vanity, ego and greed. De ш 
vanished almost overnight last week wig Ee 
its parent company, a victim of the vey | 
junk-bond market that Drexel had creati! 
filed for bankruptcy. The firm's legacyis Ё 
debt-laden corporate Americaanda | 
backlash against excess. 


RICHARD VOGEL—GAMMA LIAISON 


WORLD: Nowhere does ^ 
history seem to be hurtlif: 
forward faster than in Bot! 
An exuberant Helmut Kohl was alread) 
talking and dealing last week as if he wet 
Chancellor of all the Germans—and? 
single Germany.» Courteous and _ 
hospitable, Nelson Mandela made ШЕ | 
on his fifth day of freedom to talk wit 
Time’s Johannesburg bureau chief 
Scott MacLeod. | 
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UNITED STATES: George Bushdidnotneedto 24 
go to Colombia to boost his already 

stratospheric approval ratings 

For the Bush White House, there is no such thing as being too 

popular. In a slick piece of reverse psychology, he strives for 
underexposure, fearing that his re-election will be more difficult 

if the public wearies of his visage in the first few years. Bush keeps 

his numbers up by keeping his head down. 


ASIA/PACIFIC: Even in the frozen Communist 28 
land of Mongolia, democracy is stirring 
Nominally independent Mongolia is the latest of Moscow's allies 


- ASIA/PACIFIC to show signs of the kind of metamorphosis that has been 
e | sE sweeping the Soviet bloc in the past year. 
Streeti | а а FOOD: Perrier, the champagne of bottled 41 
лет water, loses its sparkle 
MUNI LAE E Last week the company announced that it was recalling its product 
| li worldwide, having already reclaimed 72 million bottles from stores 
ed | and restaurants in North America. The reason: traces of benzene, 
ed. Dry a known carcinogen, were found in the water. 
ее 
d d THEATER: Has Adrian Noble, the new director of 46 
1 сей the R.S.C., been handed a poisoned chalice? 
ui. E ELEY Though the Royal Shakespeare Company is more self-sufficient 
‚Басу LES RE AR than most of Britain’s national companies, it has had to cut 
ida UNITED STATES back on its artistic offerings in order to offset a growing deficit. 


PEOPLE: Welcome to the noisiest, gaudiest show 50 
in town— Trump: the Divorce 

To conceive of New York City's boy builder, invariably referred to as 

The Donald by Ivana, carrying on life without his Czechmate and 

social partner is to imagine the city without beggars, bagels 

without cream cheese, sex without passion. 


4 Traveler's Advisory 45 Cinema 

6 Letters 46 Milestones 

7 Scene 47 Books 

26 Essay 52 Music 
42 Health Cover: Е 
43 Technology Photograph by A E 
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hen Nelson Mandela stepped 
through the gates of Victor 
Verster Prison Farm last week, 
TIME's Peter Magubane was on hand 
to photograph the moment. The two 
men would not have the opportunity 
to embrace until two days later, how- 
ever, when Magubane would be called 
to a secret location on Mandela's first 
day back in Johannesburg. “I wasn't 
taking pictures," Magubane says. “I 
said, “You look quite good. You 
haven't changed." It was a relief to see 
him out of prison." Two nights later, 
the two men, who have known each 
other nearly 40 years, shared a chick- 
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Magubane with Mandela in Soweto 


In the course of hi 
bane has frequently BUT 
of the apartheid laws, He m Wy 
rested several times, qy, Ùt 
tained in solitary confine 2 ое h 
days and was also banne tt 
years, which meant he wag {yg 
from being with more than 
person атш and requiren © 
to a police station once LA 
1969 to 1975, Magubane yas ЛШ 
quit ошау because of then fesen 
tions imposed by the gove 

Magubane’s touching phe 85 
of Mandela hugging a grando venons. 
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en curry dinner in Mandela's Soweto 
home. 

Throughout his 35-year career, 
Magubane, 58, has been on hand for 
most of South Africa's historic moments. He photographed Man- 
dela's Rivonia trial in 1964 and covered the 1960 Sharpeville mas- 
sacre, which claimed the lives of 69 blacks. “I had never seen so 
many dead people,” he recalls. Later, his editor would chide him 
for hanging back from the bloodshed and not taking any close- 
ups. “From that day,” he says, “I decided I was not going to get 
emotionally involved, or at least not until after I have done my 


“| said, ‘You look quite 
good. You haven't changed.’ ” 


Mandela is concerned, the mou FOFRESEAR 
portant picture Magubane NL 
week is a small black-and-white ire st 
shot. Informed that Mandela 625975 
to apply for a passport in case he was called to African Майе віло 
Congress headquarters in Zambia, Magubane obliged by фі 
ing a roll of black-and-white film and having it developed ## 
night. The next day Mandela's lawyer showed up to take Sj 


bane's photographs to the passport office in Johannesburg. ER 


work.” 


SRI LANKA. For most of the 
past three years, the Colombo 
government’s battle against 
the feared Sinhalese People’s 
Liberation Front (J.V.P.) has 
made life dangerous as well as 
chaotic. But with the J.v.p. in 
retreat, tourists have begun to 
return to the island nation 
once known as Ceylon. Visi- 
tors are attracted by the bar- 
gain prices (five-star hotels in 
Colombo charge as little as 
$45 a night) and by the island’s 
natural beauty, including the 
southern beaches, wildlife 
sanctuaries and the 2,000- 
year-old ruins in the North 
Central province. 


VIET NAM. Hoping that tour- 
ism will help rejuvenate the 
country’s economy, one of the 
world’s weakest, the Hanoi 


Q Traveler’s Advisory à 


government has declared 1990 
“Visit Viet Nam Year." In Ho 
Chi Minh City (which will cele- 
brate the centennial of Ho's 
birth in May), officials are 
pledging to build more hotels, 
modernize transportation and 
boost the number of tourist 
guides. They envisage a 65% 
increase in visitors over 1989’s 
record 77,000, but problems 
do persist. Only about 800 
rooms in the city are up to in- 
ternational standards, and 
flights from Bangkok are usu- 
ally overbooked. Travelers are 
advised to reconfirm both air- 
line bookings and accommo- 


dations before making the trip. 


UROPE 


PARIS. An exhibit of Central 
African art now at the Dapper 
Museum through April 8 fea- 
tures many objects that once 


disconcerted European ex- 
plorers and colonists. The 
white outsiders tried to sup- 
press the sculptures and often 
burned them. Fortunately, 
many survive. These human 
and animal figures, used by the 
Loango tribes in rituals, bristle 
with nails hammered into 
them to reinforce prayers to 
the gods; one striking statue of 
a dog, in fact, more closely re- 
sembles a porcupine than a 
canine. 


BRUSSELS. Ever since Dutch 
Admiral Jakob Roggeveen 
landed on the shores of the is- 
land the Polynesians call Rapa 
Nui, on Easter Sunday, 1722, 
explorers and scientists have 
been intrigued by the secrets 
of the monolithic sculptures 
that were made from the vol- 
canic rock of the now extinct 
Rano Raraku, An exhibition 
at the Royal Museum of Art 
and History titled “Easter 
Island: A Mystery” explores 
the history of the ancient cul- 
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gin of the prehistoric stie 
tures, or moai—one of [e 
is 70 ft. tall and weighs 
tons. Some 170 objects Ша Res New D 
been assembled from atia Fam 
the world, including One rode Janeiro 
only four moai ever remot | 
from the island. Throvg! 


April 29. 
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on this French islan® i ie 
South Indian осш ut Ee 
Mayo complete 
twelve modern 77 
own in the shado 
la Fournaise, one 9 
world's most active“ 
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size of some of tho 
Island. 
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Imagine: $964,000,000,000 
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Richard W. Angle Jr., Michael J. Klingensmi 


mark, Ireland, the Netherlands, Norway, Mexico, Peru, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Saudi Arabia, South Korea, Hong Kong, Venezuela 
| and New Zealand—combined. 


98-1929 Henry R. Luce 1898-1967 It's also equivalent to the total annual household income of 29 

гап, Edward L Jamieson, Ronald Kiss million men and women who read TIME, the world newsmagazine. 

rsten Prager, John F. Stacks TIME readers know how to earn money. But more important to 
advertisers, they know how to spend it—on the good life. 
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Letters 


4Releasing 
Mandela will 
not solve 
South Africa's 
problems." 


Margaret Anne Walterhouse, Indialantic, Fla. 


n 


4 BEAR SCARE 


Surging interest rates rattle world markets 


Apartheid is wrong, and the people of 
the U.S. should welcome its demise [Feb. 
5]. But the violent history of the African 
National Congress does not make its spiri- 
tual head, Nelson Mandela, fit for any re- 
sponsible leadership position in South Af- 
rica. Mandela is not just a political 
prisoner. He was given a life sentence for 
plotting to violently overthrow the govern- 
ment of South Africa. At the time of his ar- 
rest, Mandela had in his possession a large 
cache of weapons and explosives. 
Harold S. Shurtleff 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


You note the A.N.c.’s demand for 
*black majority rule." In South Africa the 
majority of the population is black; in the 
U.S. it is white. But neither major political 
party in the U.S. is ever described as being 
committed to *white majority rule." The 
A.N.C. is also aiming for majority rule. 
al James LaGrand 
А) Grand Rapids, Mich. 


It was unfair to the thousands of South 
Africans who lost their lives and to all the 
antiapartheid activists who continue the 
struggle today to portray the white minor- 
ity government as the catalyst for change. 
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And to say "the humiliating TESNO OE 

petty apartheid have largely faded away” 15 

misleading. What you describe is not the 

same South Africa I lived in or the one 
where 26 million blacks remain today. 

Jacqueline R. Depew 

Arlington, Va. 


As a white who was raised when Jim 
Crow laws existed in the U.S., I am aware 
that this country still has not delivered the 
“dividend” of desegregation to our own 
citizens. It ill behooves Americans to advo- 
cate a revolutionary rather than evolution- 
ary approach to racial equality anywhere 


else in the world. | 
Walter E. Wallis 


Palo Alto, Calif. 


Releasing Mandela will not solve South 
Africa's problems. When you consider 
there are whites, coloreds, Asians and at 
least seven different black "tribes," agree- 
ment will be difficult. By all means, let 
Mandela go free, but don't hold your 
breath waiting for a peaceful solution 
among so many varied groups. 

Margaret Anne Walterhouse 
Indialantic, Fla. 


The sanctions against South Africa 
were effective. They forced the country to 
create its own cadre of weapons experts so 
that it has become a major exporter of mili- 
tary and strategic weaponry and advice. In 
many cases, nations that previously came 
to the U.S. for strategic-weapons contracts 
now look to South Africa. 

Daniel C. Boyle 
Chicopee, Mass. 


Japan's Space Boom 


Your article reporting Japan's launch- 
ing of an unmanned probe aimed at the 
moon [Feb. 5] overestimates the Japanese 
potential in space. Japan's program is 
geared toward establishing its capability to 
undertake operations in new earth orbits. 
This is consistent with the Japanese philos- 
ophy that the reason to be in the Space 
business is the practical applications that 
will flow from such involvement. 

Daniel Hastings, Director 
Space Grant Program, МІТ. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Famine in Africa 


It is disheartening to realize from your 
report "Death by Starvation" [Jan. 22] that 
the efforts of other nations to help feed the 
hungry in Ethiopia and Sudan may go for 
nothing. Clearly, President Mengistu Haile 
Mariam of Ethiopia and Lieut. General 
Omar Hassan el Bashir of Sudan have no 
consciences. Don't the millions dying from 
malnutrition mean anything to their lead- 
ers? Let the world help feed these people. 

Rhoneil Joseph B. Pascual 
Quezon City, the Philippines 
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Record Year for Letters, 1" 


‘brings v 
It was the best of years. In 1989 ve new life 
heard from 91,277 readers, the high rabbits ¿ 
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| Like the wildflowers, the 


‘iourists all come at once 
| 


‘| py TIM WEBSTER 


| hen rain falls in the Australian out- 
WW back, the sandy wastelands come 
ël alive with flowers. In the vast expanse of 
M as mat Јаке beds in the Simpson Desert of 
пса Sat South Australia, precipitation is measured 
Inst drust by the degree to which it fills the empty 
25765 Wil Take Eyre. In 1989 the fall was so heavy 
adexam! that it amounted to a “major flooding,” 
LisaA( says Warren Bonython, 73, an 
Ambridge expert on salt-crust conditions 
| who has been studying the area 
E capitali since 1951. “The south lake was 
se of Ant: filled, and it overflowed into the 
sment. north lake—and that's a pretty 
J. Robin rare occurrence.” Though only 
wthomte (. about 30% full, the larger north- 
‘lake bed was at least two-thirds 
jcovered at its peak. 
; | This deluge of good news 
brings with it an outpouring of 
new life—all sorts of life. Fish, 
1 rabbits and pelicans all suddenly 
| | return to Lake Eyre. And so do 
taggers | the tourists. The normally dusty 
ne US area, one of Australia’s dryest, 
to апи | has few permanent residents. 
Marree, 30 miles to the south- 
' | ast of the Јаке, is the biggest 
"| own around, with a population 
tonde of 70. For two years the Oasis 
ly 17) | Café there had had almost no 
jth 2,1 | ade. After the 1989 rains, 60 or 
moe four-wheel-drive vehicles 
ere often parked outside, and 


Lake Eyre; Goss and his locos 


“It’s no good 
crying. It’s 
all gone.” 
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Scene 


Marree, South Australia 


thought to occur just once in several centu- 
ries. The only known great filling took 
place in 1974, when 1.147 trillion cu. ft. of 
water, or more than 50 times the volume of 
water in Sydney Harbor, ended up in Lake 
Eyre. . 
Buoyed by the latest flooding, Oasis 
Café owner Lyall Oldfield says optimisti- 
cally, “Every year the tourists are getting 
better.” But he has spent his life in the 


р К town's 42-bed hotel was full 


“very night for six months. 
ү ше wildflowers, the tourists all ar- 
s attract nee. The lake itself is the primary 
P ха ae On, with visitors coming just to mar- 
i | Water En Sight for the few weeks before the 
| boats Ate Some people even bring 
| e Sport Wind-surfing boards for the nov- 
| that jg a Sailing an enormous inland sea 
time it ig ^ Tiles around. But most of the 
| боой n cracked, dried salt flat. A major 
беса 4 8 like the present one occurs once a 


| “cade: m: 5 
| year, nor floodings come every three 


ars A 
| art eae A “filling,” in the parlance of 
MTM {times їп 1, happens only two to four 
Du 100 years, and “great fillings” are 


area, so he knows enough to caution, “It’s 
still a few years away from being a top tour- 
ist place." No one gets too carried away 
with the flood of visitors. Inside Reg 
Dodd's general store, the wares include 
fishing hooks and sinkers and other tourist 
items. Outside, three young travelers are 
wrapping a .303 rifle to mail home to Syd- 
ney. In shorts and sandshoes, one youth 
hums a few words to a rap song coming 
from a car radio. The shop’s dog wanders 
up and sniffs the visitors’ tires. Two “bu- 
shies,” or desert dwellers, pause nearby, 


then head off into the scrub. “Snake 
charmers,” mutters Dodd. “They reckon | 


E 
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they have been bitten more than a hundred 
bloody times, some of them.” 

For as long as anyone can remember, 
Marree’s year-round population has been 
roughly one-third Aboriginal, one-third 
European and one-third Afghan, the de- 
scendants of 19th century camel drivers 
who carried supplies to remote settle- 
ments. Everyone seems to get along with 
everyone else, and when the local police- 
man takes his holidays, no one worries. In 
1929 prospects for the area picked up with 
the coming of the 900-mile Ghan railway. 
Trains ran once a fortnight between Ade- 
laide and Alice Springs over a route once 
followed by the early explorers, and there 
was a stop in Marree. The train, vulnerable 
to the rains when they did come, could be 
held up for weeks at a time while whole 
sections of track were washed away. But 


was, the Ghan played a vital role 
in the lives of outback people. 
Eventually, however, the 
trains left Marree higher and 
dryer than even the lake does: at 
least the lake comes back. In 
1980 the Ghan railway was re- 
routed, Marree was bypassed, 
and the town immediately lost 
half its people. “It’s a bit of a 
shame," says Oldfield, "but it's 
no good crying. It's all gone." 
Well, not quite. Five 55-ton die- 
sel locomotives with windows 


NViidVHO манаму 


Ray Goss, a man of many jobs 
who moved to Marree eight 
years ago. acquired three of 
them. “I’m going to hit them 
with a hot torch one day if I can't 
sell them," he says. “But I was 
thinking of making a monument 
out of one of them. Dig a big 
hole and back the loco into it. 
Get it half sticking out of the 


БЕТЕГЕ WIS 


| ground. Something crazy." 


Maybe something for the few tourists 
who do come during the dry times to look 
at, along with the footsteps and vehicle 
tracks that are rutted into the dried mud. 
The Marree pub is already booked for two 
tours a month for next season, but what 
those tourists will find when they arrive is 
anyone's guess. As the waters recede, the 


fish will die and the birds will leave—or р 


stay and starve. When the water began to 
disappear after the great filling of 1974, the 
odor of tens of millions of rotting fish on 
Lake Eyre's shores could be detected all 
the way down to Marree. н 


shaky and unpredictable as it 


broken and gauges missing still | 
sit baking in the middle of town. | 
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Stop. 
Freeze- 
Frame. 


By HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 


pochs, these days, are lasting only moments; epics are 
being squeezed into précis. If current history were a 
VCR, it would be stuck on fast forward, and we’d all be 
out of breath. The never-never land of German unifi- 
cation is here and now. Arms-control agreements are 
leaping off the table. Soviet communism crumbles, not with pro- 
tracted cataclysm but with the sharp blow of a gavel. Bang, it’s 
dead—or at least dispossessed. Simultaneously, the release of 
Nelson Mandela thaws South Africa out of racial suspended ani- 
mation, shoving the country into . . . But hold on! Can't someone 
freeze-frame? Check the machine. We’re going too fast. 

History is not a vcr. Events today are charging ahead in real 
time. In the twinkling of human eyes, the world changes. The past 
week was extraordinary, or it would have been were it not for the 
whirlwind year that preceded it. It began in Soweto with Mandela 
picking up where he left off 27 years ago. And after 45 years, the 
four powers agreed to let East and West Germany plan a reunion. A 
long-sought agreement on troop reductions in Europe went almost 
unnoted in the blur. News has become the art of the impossible, and 
not only in international politics. In New York City Drexel Burn- 
ham Lambert, the once almighty mercenary junk-bond empire, col- 
lapsed within 48 hours, as utterly as Nineveh. Within ten rounds, an 
unheralded challenger felled the invincible Mike Tyson. Even the 
| unassailably pure was overthrown, and Perrier disappeared from 
| f posh restaurants, health spas and the halls of power. 


| | Yet in the past year there have been many other weeks just like 
| the last, and others by far more astounding. So much has hap- 
dat pened so quickly that history has been reduced to phrases on a 
journalistic rosary, each resounding with intense meaning: Tian- 
| anmen crackdown, Solidarity in power, Havel in the castle, Article 
| Six as good as gone, the fall of the Wall, the fall of Ceausescu, the 
| \ fall of Noriega, Bulgaria, Armenia, Lithuania, Azerbaijan. Things 
| happen all at once or fold into each other. As reformers went 
I down to defeat in China, elections mortally wounded Poland’s rul- 
"i ing Communists. When Hungary pulled down its border fences, 
visiting East Germans rushed westward, eventually dragging their 
| socialist fatherland toward union with their capitalist one. In 
South Africa State President F.W. de Klerk said the fading specter 
of Soviet expansionism had encouraged him to free Mandela. 
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... Mite 
bachev offered his counterproposal on troop reducti itistray 
quickly decided to say no. Virtually the next day, Mosc! Strar 
Gone were the diplomats paid to parry for years; gone W other 
the months of mistrust, suspicion and barely measurable rA Metaph 
between talks. At their two-day meeting in Ottawa ^ «i 
from NATO and the Warsaw Pact seemed to say yes 10 ^j. 
they were Served, even the Open Skies system of mut his р 
lance, a 34-year-old idea that had gone nowhere until! " Mandel 
haste. In South Africa events have moved so fast that one М 
cians foresee blacks voting in five years. But if there 5 d пап 
canit not then happen in four? Why not three? Why no! 


not the week after next? Nom Yet; 
б Political philosophers now debate a Hegelian end afi day Sp: 
that is, the triumph of a single vision. But lay reade% cept to be 


1 р 
the pace of the age may have concluded that the D Slowly) 


the futility of history as a discipline. How can anyon av 


: 08 
when it charges so recklessly ahead? Lessons Wil 


The swift linkages make history feel efficient, rational and util- 
| itarian instead of intransigent, amoral and capricious. When Gor- 
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m às soon as they are learned. History may be going places, but 
traveling too fast for anyone to check for directions. 
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urable E 4 meta er idea, the end of the world, has lost its immediacy and its 
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а, 23 m pene Apocalypse no longer intimidates with Manichaean 
25 tO e Wage *. In Berlin, where opposing forces once threatened to 
mutuil розе: 107441 combat, multitudes come together with a single pur- 
intil Û” Mang ERU Even in the black-white antagonism of South Africa, 
hat вош, to Walk 4 and De Klerk appear to trust each other and to be willing 
e is ta; Ge ait least part of the way together. The latest formula for 
y nott times: tw unification embodies the enchanted arithmetic of the 
E: Yer © Plus four equals one. | 
епі y dox, Spe. 2 enough aphorisms together and you end up with para- 
iP day on th 15 of the essence, says one, but haste makes waste. To- 
0 be re € sidelines of German unification, George Bush seems 
Slowly) sPeating the ancient adage: “Festina lente [Make haste 
Tudence dictates caution. But experience, that madden- 
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ingly slow teacher, proves that delay sometimes brings disaster. 
Crises do not improve with time. As Emerson said, “In skating 
over thin ice, our safety is in our speed." Mikhail Gorbachev, for 
example, knows well that one does not leap across an abyss in two 
steps. 

Unfortunately for those speeding ahead, slowing down may be 
impossible, perhaps fatal. New crises arise even as old ones fester. 
Moscow stamped out nationalist agitation in Georgia only to find 
it infecting the Baltics, the Caucasus and now Tadzhikistan. South 
Africa has freed Mandela, but next it has to deal with the impossi- 
ble crush of black expectation and panic among whites. The Ger- 
mans' longed-for Wiedervereinigung changes the dynamic for West 
European integration. For Eastern Europe the question is: What 
is the cost of freedom, and how soon will the pain begin? Active 
voices become passive ones as we go from making history to being 
victimized and overcome by its momentum. If the news is frenetic, 
it may just be because the world is racing against time. ГЫ 
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Plus 
Four 
| Equals 
^ One 


| Now that the World War II Allies have agreed 
to a process for shaping one Germany, Helmut 
| Kohl is ready and willing to be its Chancellor 
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| ByFREDERICKPAINTON  _ hedged by expressing deep concern over 

the threat it might create. Last week he 
gave his formal assent to a framework for 
negotiating the shape of an imminent 
merger. The Soviets still may not like the 
prospect of one Germany, but they can 


owhere did history seem to be 
| hurtling along faster last week 
than in Bonn. An exuberant Hel- 
mut Kohl was already talking 


and dealing as if he were Chancellor of all 
the Germans—and one single Germany. 
And why not? If anyone appeared to be 
steering the headlong race toward unifica- 
| tion, it was Kohl. In the course of two 
weeks he had achieved miracles: Moscow's 
| blessing on a unified state, participation by 
the four powers in working out the details; 
virtual capitulation from East German 
| Prime Minister Hans Modrow. He could 
almost hold in his hand the ultimate conse- 
quence of the breach punched in the Berlin 
Wall 3/2 months ago—the emergence of a 
whole German state after 45 years of sepa- 


read the writing on the wall. 

So can the other victorious Allies from 
World War II. Consulting feverishly over 
the past three weeks, Britain, France and 
the U.S. sought to grab control of the Ger- 
man steamroller by coming up with a for- 
mula that would answer security fears 
aroused by a united fatherland. Together 
in Ottawa last week to settle on a plan for 
opening the skies over NATO and Warsaw 
Pact countries to airborne surveillance by 
the other side, the foreign ministers of the 
four powers took advantage of their prox- 
imity and in a frenetic series of informal 
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meetings arrived at a unification solution. 
Under the “two plus four” plan, the two 
Germanys would be free to settle the terms 


| ration, perhaps even before year's end. 
| Said Kohl: “We Germans now have the 


: E ermal 
| neutral Germany, as East G | Wa Shey 
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| | historic opportunity to realize the unity of 


y 
U.S.S.R. want, or by a Germa Those | 


ain and France. By fall, a completed design 


endorsed the idea of unification, but vardnadze said neutrality W? 
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if pe for a unified Germany, he acknowl- 
i us that it was “not the only way." 
due то lightning turnaround, the 
шоор de ipud made working out future 
P much 2 oyments in the center of Europe 
D Moscow, E On Friday two weeks ago in 
new Bush orbachev flatly rejected the 
tal Euro proposal to trim forces in Cen- 
low the Es 195,000 for each side but al- 
cena elsewhere. . to keep an additional 30,000 
f| further CEA the Continent. Without any 
ма Sea шоп, four days later in Otta- 
ose E de unexpectedly said O.K. 
: uctions set the stage—and the 
anew Ga agreement on just where in 
Wo plu m those troops would be. 
| Pressu 5 our was the Allies' answer to 
| Orceg K re from the streets that had 
1 ohl’s hand. The Chancellor's 2%- 


month-old schedule for step-by-step con- 
vergence over several years was already 
obsolete. Nearly 2,000 refugees a day con- 
tinue to pour out of East Germany into the 
West; more than 340,000 emigrated last 
year. Their departure is pushing East Ger- 


many's economy toward disaster even as it | 


drains authority from the interim govern- 


ment in Berlin. West Germans worry about | 


serious housing shortages, soaring welfare 
budgets and rising unemployment. In ef- 


fect, Kohl has to speed the process of unifi- | 


cation to keep East Germany from simply 
collapsing into the West. 
The Chancellor's solution was to call 


for immediate talks with Berlin on mone- | 
tary union, originally a final. not a first, | 
step. His proposal to make the deutsche | 
mark the currency of both nations was | 


| decades of persistent work to achieve." 


Unity is imminent: the two German flags 
mingle at an East Berlin demonstration 


aimed squarelv at giving East Germans | 
good reason to stay home. “With this offer, | 
we bring into play our strongest economic | 
asset," said Kohl. "We are allowing the 
people of the Democratic Republic to | 
share immediately and directly what it has 
taken the citizens of the Federal Republic 


Kohl was dictating to rather than nego- 
tiating with the enfeebled East German 
government. During a two-day visit to 
Bonn to discuss the plan last week, Prime 
Minister Modrow was treated more like a 
minor executive of a failed company than a 
head of government. Kohl made it clear 
that he considered his East German coun- 
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terpart nothing more than a transitory fig- 
ure in an illegitimate government. He dis- 
missed Modrow's request for an 
immediate infusion of $8.9 billion in “‘soli- 
darity aid" even before the East German 
arrived, and sent only low-ranking officials 
to greet him at the airport. 

Though occasionally visibly miffed, 
Modrow, as head of a shaky coalition gov- 
ernment, was in no position to object. He 
even lacked the authority to negotiate a 
surrender of Berlin's monetary sovereign- 
ty to the West German central Bundes- 
bank. His own reformed Communist Par- 
ty, now called the Party of Democratic 
Socialism, is virtually certain to be reduced 
to a small minority after elections March 
18. And the opposition members of Mo- 
drow's government asked him not to agree 
to any “premature” concessions. Still, Mo- 
drow tried to keep his dignity. There can 
be no thought of a sellout to West Germa- 
ny," he said, since East Germany was not 
without assets. Among them: "spiritual 
and cultural values" that are recognized by 
West German intellectuals. Modrow also 
claimed a national worth of 1.4 trillion 
East German ostmarks. But that is an 
empty figure, given the artificial value of 
the ostmark. 

In the end, Modrow could do little 
more than agree to the establishment of a 
joint commission to begin discussions this 


A political identity increasingly encroached on by the West: former Chancellor Willy Brandt ca 
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derstand that nothing concrete can be 
done until after next month's parliamenta- 
ry elections in East Germany, when a new 
Volkskammer is widely expected to em- 
brace unity as soon as possible. But they 
have a hard task ahead. Kohl has also laid 
out strict conditions for bestowing the 
deutsche mark on the impoverished East. 
They amount to a complete and irrevers- 
ible shift to a market economy on the West 
German model. East Germany would have 
to disclose all economic statistics; adopt 
market-oriented price systems, free-trade 
policies, guarantees of private ownership 
and free competition; and revamp pension 
and unemployment programs. 


hough no other nation is eager to 

take on that economic burden, 

the rush to unity frightens the rest 

of a Continent that contended 
with Germany in two World Wars. Both 
Britain and France preferred a “zero plus 
four" negotiation that would leave it to the 
victorious Allies alone to settle the terms 
of German unity. As Paris and London 
contemplate the implications of a still 
stronger Germany, they can't help wonder- 
ing if a new superpower is emerging, one 
that will dominate the Continent in every- 
thing from arms to athletics. Neighbors to 
the east fear for their borders: Will the new 
unified state try to take back provinces lost 
by war? Poland, for one, demanded that 


week on monetary union. Both sides un- 
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» put the real debate was over 
count: |. vas exploiting the emotional is- 

‘fication to win votes In the West 
Une rion scheduled for December. 
eh Oskar Lafontaine, a rising star 
cial Democrats, won an impressive 
he Saar state elections by playing 
about the flood of East Ger- 
competing for jobs and hous- 
polls show Lafontaine leading 

chancellorship. 

d k driving hard to define him- 

SO hancellor of unification, per- 
ai sell olei or to triumph as the first 
AC? ER rof a united Germany, if voters from 
SU Je Р st can be brought into the December 
| the “aa His opponents charge that he is 

ing the pace of unification for personal 
Y 2 political reasons. Kohl's answer is sim- 
| ly that “political and social upheavals 
have dramatically foreshortened the politi- 

cal horizons. The task now is to send a 
WÎ clear, unmistakable signal of hope and en- 
[| couragement to the people of the German 
Í Democratic Republic." 

! Kohls move to speed up monetary 
E union caused widespread economic jitters 

\ J at home. The bond market pushed interest 
M rates on government issues to the highest 
J level in seven years. Nerves calmed down as 
hw experts resigned themselves to what was es- 
' Î sentially a political move. “This is not how it 

lisin the textbooks,” said Kurt Biedenkopf, a 
| financial expert and former head of Kohl's 
I Christian Democratic Union. “But the text- 
of Eisen books just don't take revolutions into ac- 

count." The’ most startling reversal came 
“Ош from Bundesbank President Karl Otto 
y proxys ‘Pohl. Two weeks ago, he called swift curren- 

Мазок 9 union a "fantasy" that would not solve 
emotion any of East Germany’s problems. Several 
eign Mii days later, however, Póhl pronounced him- 

g Self a convert. “The West German mark is 
(| Very strong,” he said. “The financing prob- 
lem is manageable.” In the long run, even 
skeptics believe, unification will bring a 
boom to the West German economy. 

In the short run, though, it could pro- 
voke a bust in the G.D.R. One crucial 
question is what conversion rate Bonn will 
entral po т the inflated ostmark. An exchange 
fife isa ЖЫ the realistic black-market rate of 
so worn s to 1 would cause tremendous pain 

pedil л. А51 Germans by deflating their 150 
ay impe | billion ostmarks oe e Ee 
Ps 0| favorable private savings. A mo 
Моге P| chan rate, closer to the official ex- 
" ДҮ ОЁЗ to 1, would ease the agonizing 
us 0р toa competitive market econo- 
р с Оша Set off inflation and drive up 
ус ав in the West. Bonn will proba- 
юга е Some middle course providing 
É more [e uated scale that would give a 

rss rable rate for ostmarks used to 

Ing or for investment. 
| E Able currency will also bring East 
^| direct ae aging, obsolete industries into 
"| economic petition with the West German 
«S | caus soa erhouse. Inevitably that will 
Mer ng rents and food prices, shrink- 
Closures pensions and widespread factory 
Й : "Demployment, prevented by the 
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old centrally planned system, could easily 
leap from its estimated level of under 2% 
to 15% in the first year of reform. Kohl’s 
bid to send a message of hope to East Ger- 
mans could backfire if such fears about 
monetary union send greater numbers 
westward in search of higher real wages 
and job security. Said Wolfgang Roller, 


The unofficial exchange rate is as high as ten ostmarks to one deutsche mark 


when the stock arrives.” Services and pro- 
duction are being hurt, says East Berlin 
journalist Viola Wolter. “The medical sys- 
tem is already close to collapse, and manu- 
facturing plants are in serious difficulty. 
Many people would rather be unemployed 
in West Germany than employed here. 
They would actually be better off.” 
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Obsoletism vs. a powerhouse: an East German Trabant and a Mercedes 


chief of the Dresdner Bank: “The people 
more than anything want clarity about how 
much their currency is really worth in rela- 
tion to the deutsche mark." 

All the talk and uncertainty did scare 
East Germans into shopping sprees in an 
effort to get more for their ostmarks while 
they could. *People are buying whatever 
has value right now," said a salesclerk in 
the regularly sold-out refrigerator section 
of East Berlins Zentrum department 


Some Easterners also feel their identity 
has been eroded by the encroachment of 
Western politicians in the campaign for 
next month's parliamentary elections. 
Western parties have adopted Eastern 
counterparts, providing them with money 
and organizational support. Former West 
German Chancellors Willy Brandt and Hel- 
mut Schmidt have been crisscrossing the 
East, drumming up support for the local 
Social Democrats. Polls give them the lead, 
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40%, more than any other 
party. “The West Ger- 
mans are hijacking our 
campaign,” moaned Bär- 
bel Bohley, a founder of 
New Forum. 

While East Germans 
fret about being swal- 
lowed whole, West Ger- 
mans worry about the pre- 
sentation of the bill. To 
raise funds for the curren- 
cy scheme alone, Bonn 
will have to borrow heavi- 


ly, pushing its budget defi- 
cit from 0.4% to perhaps 
5% of gross domestic 
product. That would spark 
inflation, to which West 
Germans have a special 
aversion. Beyond that, 
Bonn will have to flood 
East Germany with recon- 
struction money to mod- 
ernize the region's indus- 
try and infrastructure, 
raise income levels and 
provide unemployment 
insurance. Nobody knows 
what the price tag will be, 
but estimates put it in the 
tens of billions of dollars. 

Despite all the anxi- 
eties, a large majority of 
Germans on both sides of 
the border back unifica- 
tion. Recent polls showed 
that 3 out of 4 people in 
each country are ready to 
merge. Said Kohl: *We 
stand before what is 
doubtless a major chal- 
lenge. But I am confident 
that we can meet it." 

It may be harder to 
satisfy the apprehensions 
of the two Germanys' 
partners, neighbors and 
allies. But it is unclear 
what leverage outsiders 
will have when, in the 
two-plus-four process, East and West Ger- 
many have resolved internal unification is- 
sues. The Soviets, who last week publicly 
stated for the first time that they lost 26 
million citizens in their Great Patriotic 
War against the Nazis, have been the most 
vehement. 

But the Soviet leader is negotiating 
from a position of weakness. With Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary asking Moscow to 
call its troops home, Gorbachev apparently 
decided that the unequal deal offered by 
Washington might be his best chance to 
save face, by signing an agreement to re- 
move Soviet troops that are essentially be- 
ing evicted. He may come to much the 
same boxed-in conclusion about what the 
Soviet Union can muster as a check on the 
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The Allies at Potsdam in 1945: 


vvying up Germany 


Midwives to Unity 


orty-five years after the end of World War II, no peace treaty has 
been signed between Germany and the four Allied powers that 
conquered the country. As a result, the U.S., Britain, France and the 
Soviet Union to this day retain remnants of the rights they exercised 
as occupying forces. This is why World War II's Big Four will now 
serve as midwives to the unification of Germany. 
At the Potsdam Conference in the summer of 1945, the victors 
agreed that Germany would be temporarily divided into zones of 
occupation, one to be administered by each of them, until a peace 
agreement was signed. Berlin was considered a separate entity, 
and another four-power division was made of the German capital. 
After the cold war broke out, the American, British and 
French zones were merged to form the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, while the Soviet zone became the German Democratic Re- 
public. But the Allies retained military authority over Berlin as 
well as the right to base troops and conduct military maneuvers in 
the Germanys. 
One of the most striking symbols of four-power rule was the 
guarding of Nazi war criminals at the Spandau prison in West 
Berlin, where the four countries rotated guard duties every 
month. After Rudolf Hess, the last prisoner, died in 1987, the ` 
prison was demolished. Now the World War II victors will again 
have a role to play in determining Germany's destiny. 
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sensitive matter of a unified Germany's 
status in relation to NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact. 

The Soviet President is probably too 
preoccupied with—and too close to—the 
potential disintegration of his country to 
hold out for a neutral Germany. For their 
part, Europeans and the U.S. find the pros- 
pect of an isolated giant in Central Europe 
intolerable. Moscow apparently shares the 
concern. Said a senior Soviet diplomat last 
week: “We, of course, would prefer a neu- 
tral Germany under our influence. If that 
cannot be ... it’s better to have it tied to 
NATO in some form than loose on its own,” 

As a result, the Western allies privately 
expect that the Soviet Union will shortly 
agree to their proposal for future German 
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World 


ARush to Sign New Accords 


reement between the Soviet 


rs of dickering over details, the superpowers suddenly 
ss on four arms-control fronts 


of drafting several new arms treaties. 
Items: 

CFE. Even before the issue of force lev- 
els was settled, U.S. and Soviet negotiators 
had reached agreement on the number of 
tanks each side would be permitted: 
20,000. The treaty calls not merely for the 
withdrawal of both sides’ tanks over and 
above that level but for their destruc- 
tion—10,000 by the U.S. and 40,000 by 
the Soviets. Negotiators have narrowed, 


nonstarter." There is growing speculation 
that the U.S. will seek to exclude aircraft 
from the CFE table altogether. With or 
without plane ceilings, a finished CFE 
treaty could be ready as early as the end 
of 1990. 

START (Strategic Arms Reduction 
Talks). On his trip to Moscow, Baker met 
with Shevardnadze to discuss three long- 
time sticking points in these eight-year-old 
negotiations and reached accord on two of 
them. They agreed not to deny each other 
certain missile test-fire data by encryption, 
or making it unintelligible, and decided 
how to count and handle missiles not yet 
deployed. The two sides are still at odds on 
how to define a weapons category known 
as ALCMS (air-launched cruise missiles). 
The U.S. wants air-launched rockets to 
have a range of at least 930 miles 
or more before falling into the 
ALCM category, and the Soviets 
insist that the range of 370 miles 
or more has already been agreed 
upon. Predicts a top U.S. START 
negotiator: “We’ll get over it." 
U.S. negotiators hope to wrap up 
START negotiations in Geneva in 
time for the scheduled June sum- 
mit meeting between Bush and 
Gorbachev in the U.S. 

CHEMICAL WEAPONS. The 
Soviets have revised their posi- 
tion on this subject as well, in ef- 
fect responding affirmatively to a 
plan advanced by Bush in an ad- 
dress to the U.N. General Assem- 
bly last September. It envisions an 
eventual treaty signed by all pro- 
ducer nations banning the devel- 
opment, manufacture or use of 
such weapons and promising to 
destroy existing stocks. In the 
meantime, the U.S. and the Sovi- 
et Union plan to negotiate a trea- 
ty between themselves calling for 
the destruction of most of their 
chemical weapons. This agree- 
ment could also be ready in time 
for summit signing. 
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Washington stuck to its guns on principle and practicality. 


but not closed, the gap between the pro- 
posed ceilings on artillery; the U.S. has 
suggested a figure of 16,500 pieces, while 
the Soviets have weighed in with one of 
20,000. Says a senior U.S. negotiator: 
“We believe we're really getting close.” 
The two sides, though, are still far 
apart on aircraft. The U.S. has proposed 
that its NATO allies be permitted to main- 
tain on European soil up to 4,700 general 
combat planes and 500 interceptor craft. 
These 5,200 planes would represent a cut- 
back of about 1,500 units. The Soviets, 
with as many as 10,000 more planes in the 
landmass east of the Urals than NATO, 
have offered a ceiling of about 8,700. 
That, says the U.S. negotiator, is a “total 


"| T "rios and the U.S. that will allow 

let uni | 000 more American troops than Soviet 

aste, || 0 to be stationed in Europe was an- 

d ай | 0755 ed last week in what has become 

vould ДО fashion in the fast-moving Gor- 

IC imp] Pe era: a casual aside. During a discus- 

from, | Үч about German unification in Ottawa, 

Ded ir ls oviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 

OLY of nadze interrupted himself, looked across 
. | the table at U.S. Secretary of State James 

Simi | paker and said, “Oh, by the way. 

S comm | Shevardnadze then proceeded to 

few w report that Moscow had approved 

plans | George Bush’s plan that would 

nt blue permit the two superpowers to 

ant, uk maintain 195,000 troops each in 

sed 0р Europe’s central zone and for the 

а sensji U.S. to station an additional 

ps: bite 30,000 elsewhere on the Conti- 

Ouldgr nent. Only four days earlier in 

2 «OX: Moscow, Baker had listened to 

ministe} Mikhail Gorbachev reject any 

> two C! proposal setting unequal Europe- 

ne Кїї ап troop deployments. The turn- 

No lag) around was so complete, and so 

vordiss} rapid, that top U.S. officials pro- 

тар nounced themselves “astonished.” 

n cont]! The US. stuck to its guns on 

е leg both principle and practicality. 

allow i} Establishing a manpower parity 

ny-Es|sends out the wrong message, 

clare i Washington contends, since U.S. 

isdictitt| forces are in Europe by the invita- 

gover} Поп of host countries and Soviet 

Frant?| troops are occupying forces. As 

запалі à practical matter, additional 

rejoint American forces are needed be- 

. After} “use, instead of pulling back a 

{sanê | atively short distance across 

тс, 200 as the Soviets will do, the 

"I US. will be withdrawing thou- 

re- est? Sands of miles across an ocean. 

orld V ay future troop buildup in Eu- 

zidual | TOPe would thus require greater effort by 
accon? ana ington than by Moscow. Most U.S. 
eed. : S read the Soviet stand-down as one 

t going" quick sign that Gorbachev wants to reach a 

ПИК оа Successful—end to the year- 
age | а ion ventional Forces in Europe negoti- 

ше © cS ley are desperate for a CFE 

he p officia] a said a senior Administration 

ce al death » 105 a matter of economic life or 

con lated le Some observers in the East specu- 

ides”) wante T charitably that the Soviet leader 

ble wi the im 9 cut a troop deal to camouflage 

on Se |o Pending eviction of Soviet forces 

ame" |, eral Warsaw Pact nations. 

_ Re | on су TeSult of recent progress not only 

ел” | Vel] the ОП Other negotiating fronts as 

E Superpowers may be on the brink 
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OPEN SKIES. Based on an Ei- 
senhower-era proposal that Bush 
resurrected last May, the proposed agree- 
ment would allow unarmed aircraft from 
any NATO or Warsaw Pact country to over- 
fly the other side's territory. The purpose is 
to observe military activity and installa- 
tions. Detractors of the Open Skies con- 
cept point out that the agreement provides 
for a notification period of 16 hours, af- 
fording ample opportunity for the conceal- 
ment of many kinds of mischief. But the 
proposal is viewed as a useful confidence- 
building device by all 23 nations involved. 
Negotiators hope to have a document 
ready for signing at a second foreign miniS- 
ters’ conference to be held May 12 in 
Budapest. —By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Christopher Ogden with Baker 
15 
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Cry freedom: Mandela is greeted by well-wishers before his address in So 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


ByJILL SMOLOWE 


ero. Unifier. Healer. Savior. Could 

H any one man—let alone one who 

has been cut off from the flow of 

daily life for more than 27 years—live up to 

such billing? Nelson Mandela did not dis- 

appoint last week as he walked out of 

10,000 days in prison right into the thick of 

South African politics. 

He seemed a man for all seasons. 

The revolutionary man: "The factors 

which necessitated the armed struggle still 


16 


exist today." 


The public servant: *I stand here be- 
fore you not as a prophet, but as a humble 
servant of you, the people." 

The organization man: “I am a loyal 
and disciplined member of the African Na- 
tional Congress." 

The conciliator: *[State President 
EW.] de Klerk himself is a man of 
integrity." 

And, yes, just the man: *I must confess, 
Iam unable to describe my emotions." 

With commanding dignity and self- 
confidence, Mandela returned to South 
African life last week and by his very pres- 
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AHero’s Triumphant Homecoming 


The streets are alive as Mandela steps back into the political battle 
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те community's right wing. In 
the two men find themselves 
eyes dependence. The suc- 
ure, of each rests on the success, 
ther. 
failure, ci the outlook is promis- 
алу years of political stale- 
major breakthrough, the 
pate. ational executive committee an- 
ANC S Mite in the week, from its base of 
pounced he Zambian capital of Lusaka, 
ele i i send a delegation to South Afri- 
tal E talks with De Klerk. The date is 
but when the meeting takes 
ill be, the first such consultation 
presentatives of the exiled 
and the government. 
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i died. 
|| Through the week, Mandela demon- 
trated an acute sensitivity to the many dif- 
erent audiences he now has to satisfy. In- 


|| tial speech on the steps of Cape Town’s city 
J hall seemed designed to signal that years of 
| imprisonment had not taken the fight out 
| of Mandela. “Now is the time to intensify 
К struggle," he exhorted. While he also 
| ated that “there may no longer be the 
(need for the armed struggle," his words 
[| armed some whites, who were particular- 
|} discomfited by Mandela’s calls for the 
A ritionalization of companies, his appeal 
| кшен Western sanctions and his 
J| elusive salute to the South African Com- 

| munist Party, 
Вщ two days later, in his speech before 
ud crowd in Soweto, Mandela 
| ing 5 а markedly different tone, stress- 
E, K lation and discipline. “I must 
| townshig €ar that the level of crime in our 
A 3 Is unhealthy and must be elimi- 
m Bhd matter of urgency," he chided 
fe “елсе: Mandela denounced 
use violence against our peo- 
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blaci © and the A.N.c. are “as opposed to 
Tati Omination as we are to white domi- 
f la € sought to heal oozing wounds 
task ® f | those «. C5 community by reaching out to 
| lated with, out of ignorance have collabo- 
Poke un see in the past.” And he 
| anger S eldingly on the issues that most 
, | housing CS: Substandard schools, poor 
to UP ueqj, adequate wages and their con- 
AL, Whi «o a vote. 
ath al dela ш rhetoric was forceful, Мап- 
# аф Tea. €d that he was a magnanimous 
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Snable man with whom the gov- 
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J| ple,” 
demanded that black students return: 


ernment could talk, He went out of his way 
to make conciliatory gestures toward the 
skittish white community, asserting, 
“Whites are fellow South Africans, and we 
want them to feel safe." In Soweto he 
called unequivocally for “one person, one 
vote." But when asked whether the A.N.c. 
might be willing to ease that demand, he 
responded, “Compromises must be made 
in respect to every issue.” Earlier, speaking 
directly to white fears and concerns, Man- 
dela noted, “They insist on structural guar- 
antees to ensure that the realization of this 
demand does not result in the domination 
of whites by blacks. We understand those 
feelings.” 

It remains unclear whether the talks 
between the government and the A.N.C. 
will begin before or after Mandela flies to 
Lusaka this week to confer with the organi- 
zation’s leaders. Negotiations may be fur- 
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At home in Soweto with his grandchild 
“Tam unable to describe my emotions.” 


ther delayed if Mandela decides to make a 
world tour, meeting with the ailing A.N.C. 
President Oliver Tambo in Stockholm, vis- 
iting A.N.C. guerrilla camps in Tanzania 
and perhaps accepting invitations from 
President George Bush and British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher to visit their 
countries. 

The various delays may irritate the De 
Klerk government, which must now be ea- 
ger for negotiations to get under way. De 
Klerk must move quickly to convince white 
voters that Mandela’s release holds the 
promise of compromise, and not greater 
chaos. In particular, he hopes that with 
Mandela’s help, the final obstacles to lift- 
ing the state of emergency and releasing 
political prisoners can be ironed out. From 
there, De Klerk expects to proceed to for- 
mal negotiations on a new constitution, a 
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strategy that could pay off handsomely—or 
become a political swamp. 

. The government so far is minimizing 
criticism of Mandela. While officials char- 
acterized his remarks about “armed strug- 
gle” as “unhelpful,” the dominant refrain 
was cautious encouragement. Minister of 
Constitutional Development and Planning 
Gerrit Viljoen said Mandela's overture to 
the white community “bodes well for the 
possibility of a frank and reasonable dis- 
cussion.” Viljoen noted that both he and 
Mandela agreed that the main task of ne- 
gotiations would be to reconcile black de- 
mands for one person, one vote with white 
fears about black domination, but he cau- 
tioned, “You must not be too impatient.” 

Pressure on De Klerk is likely to re- 
main strong. Supporters regard him as a 
bold innovator of the stripe of Mikhail 
Gorbachev, but white detractors say De 
Klerk is unleashing forces he cannot con- 
trol. Ultraright-wing militants are already 
gearing for battle. Last week the Conserva- 
tive Party, made up of right-wingers who 
eight years ago broke away from the ruling 
National Party because they considered it 
too conciliatory, brought treason charges 
against Mandela and two other antiapart- 
heid leaders and demanded that they be 
investigated. 

A protest march in Pretoria drew 
15,000 right-wingers. The Conservatives 
also organized a week of anti-Mandela ral- 
lies and threatened strikes to force De 
Klerk from office. “I am not proclaiming 
an armed struggle," thundered party lead- 
er Andries Treurnicht. “But if a govern- 
ment does not protect the rights of its peo- 
ple, what can be expected but that the volk 
will protect itself." 

The difficulty for both Mandela and De 
Klerk will be to keep their critics at bay as 
they speed toward negotiations. In the eu- 
phoria over Mandela's release, expecta- 
tions threaten to run unreasonably high 
and trigger a disappointment that will re- 
sult in violence. Even once all parties come 
to the table, no road map exists for South 
Africa’s future. No one has put forward a 
formula that satisfactorily reconciles black 
demands for one person, one vote with 
white fears of being dominated—or tyran- | 
nized— by a black majority. 

As for Mandela, the burden of his 
legend seems almost more than any one 
man can bear. A study in dignity, intelli- 
gence and unflappability, he is showing 
amazing grace as he moves from his sym- 


bolic role as a political prisoner to the 
more demanding one of a political activ- 
ist. His challenge will become still tough- 
er if he begins negotiating some Kind of 
political compromise. “No individual 
leader is able to take on these enormous 
tasks on his own," he reminded listeners 
last week. The question is whether Mande- 
la's children and grandchildren will be as 
magnanimous—and patient—as the elder 
statesman. —Reported by Scott MacLeod/ 
Soweto 
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“1 Am 
No 
Prophet" 


On his fifth day of freedom, 
NELSON MANDELA invited 
a TIME correspondent into 

his home for a chat about 
prison, freedom and the 
outlook for his country 


By SCOTT MACLEOD SOWETO 


Q. What surprises you most about the changes you have seen? 
A. The appearance of the place has changed very much, al- 
though poverty still stares you in the face. But from the point 
of view of the country as a whole, I am surprised by the ex- 
tent to which a substantial number of whites have now ac- 
cepted that a solution for this country lies in discussions with 
the [African National Congress], and their readiness to ac- 
cept a nonracial South Africa. 


Q. One of the first things you said was that you were not a 
prophet. Do people expect too much from you? 

A. Well, I don’t think so, although I felt the necessity of 
warning them that no individual can solve the enormous 
problems that face us. It is a collective effort that will enable 
us to solve [our] problems. 


О. Do you feel a heavy burden of responsibility? 

A. I don’t have any fear of a heavy responsibility. As I 
have said, I am a loyal and disciplined member of the 
A.N.C. My duty is to report to them, and I will use their 
machinery in any attempt to solve problems. I will not be 
acting as an individual. I will be acting as a member of a 
team. 


Q. You look fit. How is your health? 

A. My health, as far as 1 am concerned, is all right. I 
have been monitored by very top medical practitioners and 
specialists. 


О. How serious was your bout with tuberculosis two years ago? 
A. Fortunately, they found it at a very initial stage. There was 
no spot or lesion in the lungs. They predicted very cautiously 
that it would clear away completely, and they assured me 
that it has cleared. 


О. What was the hardest thing about prison life? 
A. We went through very harsh experiences at the beginning 
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of our Ше imprisonment. I was never brutally assaulteg d 
Ü \ | 


many of my colleagues around me were. 

b 
Q. There were reports that you became friends with i 
guard. Yow | 
A. In actual fact, there were three. There was ,, 
Marais. He was in charge of the premises [at Victor y E 
Prison Farm]. Warrant Officer Gregory was his M 
And Warrant Officer Swart was the man who actual d 
with me in the house from 7 in the morning to 4 in the, ig 
noon, when he left until the following morning. I got ot ko 
well with all of them. We became very close friends Very 


Q. Do you intend to see them again? — 
А. If I have the opportunity, I certainly will see them, 


Q. Are you bitter that you lost these years of your life? 

A. Yes and no. I am bitter. There were aspects that were р 
warding. I have lost a great deal in the sense that I Spent?) 
years of my life in prison. 


Q. Was your sacrifice worth it? 

A. Yes, it was worth it. To go to prison because of your cop. 
victions, and be prepared to suffer for what you believe in i 
something worthwhile. It is an achievement for a man tod 
his duty on earth irrespective of the consequences. 


Q. When did the government become more conciliatory toward 
you? 

A. Actually, the attitude of the government took this form 
right back to the 1960s. I was visited by Mr. Jimmy Kruger, 
who was Minister of Justice, several times. I was visited by 
Mr. [Louis] Le Grange, who is now the Speaker of Parlia: 
ment. Leading viPs, both local and abroad, were allowed 
visit me. The attitude of the government was contradictory. f 
Despite the harsh treatment, they were prepared to hat) 


discussions with me. During the past three years, I started} А Ped 
an initiative of talking to the government on the question | n a 
of the release of prisoners and the question of а meetin | m 8 
between the A.N.C. and the government. Bor 
emerge 
ab 
Q. You initiated political talks? ty 
A. Yes. 
мез Q. 1s ti 


А | compari 
Q. What makes you say that President De Klerk is a"ma| рта 


integrity"? pg] Ment ni 
A. From the two discussions that I have held [with hic | tlemen: 
has been my distinct impression. There are many things”) |. vc I 


he said and did which convinced me that this is a man 1c) Victory 
do business with. | 
dl Q But: 
Q. Do you have an understanding with De Klerk that the apr They 
you must bring your people to reconciliation? 7 egot | tOackn 
A. On the question of creating a climate conducive (0% | 
ations, we see eye to eye. | Whe 
yd 2 Whe 
Q. Are you optimistic that the issues of political prisoner ШЇ! 
the ending of the state of emergency сап be resolv 40у 
quickly? i p and Prir 
A. I think so, personally. I don't think that [De Kir. А Oh, 
any ground for resisting these two demands. ELS 


M 
О. The main pillars of apartheid still exist in your courts “ец: 
do you say that "freedom is on the horizon"? 
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A. Well, I have not really personally said that “freedom is оп 
the horizon.” What I have said is that I am confident that 
the State President is going to address the questions of the 
release of political prisoners and the lifting of the state of 
emergency in its totality. Once that happens, we would be 
able to sit down to discuss a new constitution. 


ls the АМС. Boing into negotiations in а weak position in 

Parison with the government? 
e are in a powerful position, because the govern- 
PUPA las accepted that there can be no peaceful set- 
nt in this country without the involvement of the 


AN, H . . H . 
viet С. For them to change their policy on this question is a 
ory for the a.N.c, 


QB 
b he H government still has the security apparatus. 
бас Ha ae have. But we have succeeded in getting them 
Wiedge that we have a role to play. 
0. Whe; 
A. When ПОШ sanctions be lifted? 


a settlement is reached. 

oR Ры 
j oc Minister Thatcher? 
Du S | Speaking for myself, I will accept the invitations. 
his invitation ted to President Bush that I was honored by 
Ventual n. But I will report to the A.N.C., and they will 


*cide whether I should accept the invitation. 


n to accept the invitations to visit President Bus 
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“If you don't 
intend having a 
compromise, you 
don't negotiate 
at all." 


Q. You have said the main issue in negoti- 
ations is reconciling black demands for 
one man, one vote with white fears of 
what that might mean for them. Is that 
possible? 

A. There is sufficient goodwill to recon- 
cile these two points. The A.N.C. is cer- 
tainly ready to address the fears of 
whites. 


Q. Would you compromise on one man, one 
vote? 

A. I am talking about compromise in 
general. Compromise means accommo- 
dating the point of view of the other 
party. We are prepared to do that. 


О. Is this your personal view? 

A. It is the view of the A.N.C. that a 
compromise will be necessary when you 
are negotiating. If you don't intend hav- 
ing a compromise, you don't negotiate 
at all. 
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Q. Is President De Klerk's fear of a right- 
wing backlash justified? 

A. He has no reason to fear the right-wing backlash. He fears 
it because he is concentrating on the Afrikaners in this 
country. Or on whites alone. He is not taking advantage of 
the potential support he might get if he adopts the policy 
of a nonracial South Africa. He would get overwhelming 
support. He has already got over 7596 of the whites in this 
country. Therefore, if he emancipates himself fram think- 
ing only of Afrikaners and thinks of whites, he will be 
assured of 75% of white voters. But if he expands the 
scope of this initiative, he will get the overwhelming sup- 
port of blacks. 


Q. Are white fears of black domination justified? 
A. They are not at all justified. We have set out our policy 
in the Freedom Charter. That policy ought to satisfy every- 
body that we don't mean to dominate anybody. 


Q. How seriously do you take the reports of threats to your 
life? 

A. There is no threat whatsoever from the so-called radi- 
cal left. The only threat can be from the right wing. 


Q. Are you concerned? 
A. No, my people will protect me. 


Q. When will blacks be free in this country? 


A. I am no prophet. I cannot say. и 
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Soviet army, took place in Dushanbe, capital of Tadzhikistan, a little- 
known republic (pop. 5.1 million) tucked into a mountainous fold of 
Central Asia between Afghanistan and China. 

The Tadzhiks, who share cultural and ethnic origins with the Ira- 
nians, are staging what has the potential to become the Soviet 
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ton correspondent David Aikman and photographer Alexan 2s Tig 
kian of Woodfin Camp & Associates, on assignment for ano i 
ry, happened to fly into Dushanbe on Monday. Until they retum, 5 
Moscow two days later, they were the only Western journal ч 
eyewitnesses to the Tadzhik uprising. 
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TUESDAY 


idling motors guard the front of the 


By DAVIDAIKMAN DUSHANBE 


t is on the short drive from the airport 
to the Tadzhikistan Hotel that we re- 


alize something ugly is happening. Do 


Tadzhik driver asks? “The Tadzhiks have 
demanded that the 2,500 Armenians 


10 a.m. A line of about 20 regular Sovi- 
et army troops in padded uniforms and 
helmets, carrying pale green metal shields 
and nightsticks, block off Lenin Prospect. 
Knots of Tadzhik men watch with surly 
stares, and the soldiers, mostly young Rus- 
sian conscripts, fidget. Four APCS with 


р We 


brown stucco central-committee buildin 
The day before, mobs smashed its windy É 
and set it on fire. At one side of the deb 
littered street, a soldier nonchalantly wa; 
es the bloodstains off his shield in ариф | 
left by melted snow. | 
We walk through the Soviet line tows 


leave,” he says, “апа gave them 48 hours 
to get out.” What Armenians? “The Ar- 
menians recently came here as refugees 
from Baku,” he continues, as good-natur- 
edly as though referring to the light snow 
that is falling. “The government gave 
them apartments that we have been wait- 
ing for for eight years or more. So the Ta- 
dzhiks attacked the central-committee 
building, There is a state of emergency in 
the city.” 

b Half a block from the hotel, it is easy to 
see why. A news kiosk is burning and an ar- 


^ 
" 

| 

2 

/ we know about the big demonstration, the 


mored personnel carrier blocks access to 
Lenin Prospect, Dushanbe's main artery. 
"You must not leave the hotel tonight," 
says the Tadzhik manager kindly but firm- 
ly. "There are many bad people around." 
Nonetheless, we head to Lenin Prospect to 
see what has happened. 

By the dim streetlamps we see the dam- 
age: smashed storefront windows, the 
charred, upturned carcass of a municipal 
Volga sedan and, farther off, burned-out 
city buses. Alexandra takes a picture of a 
trashed photography store. 
| “Go away," says a young Tadzhik, ap- 
| 


pearing out of nowhere. *You are not al- 
lowed to photograph." 

“Who says?" I ask. 

“I do." He's not big, but he is as tense 
as a violin string, and he appears to have 
friends within whistling distance. He whis- 
tles. We walk back to the hotel. 

At 10:02 p.m. automatic-rifle fire 
crackles a few hundred yards away. At 3:30 
a.m. the quiet is broken as six heavy tanks 

storm past the hotel. 


Eyeball to eyeball: a Tadzhik confronts a line of Soviet soldiers in 
At one side of the debris-littey 


| Rumors th 
{ 


Î Wounded 


| heavily. 
“Two 


Dushanbe " 
5 : is 
red Street, a Soldier nonchalantly washes bloodstains off! 
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army APC. From Tadzhiks in the s 
learn that the rattled ADU AM 
agreed to halt lethal confrontations with 
the angry crowds. “The people demand the 
resignation of the government!" shouts 
one speaker. Others call for an end to the 
sale of pork in public markets, the punish- 
ment of soldiers and militia responsible for 
shooting civilians, even the departure from 
Tadzhikistan of all who are not Tadzhiks. 
At 4:55 p.m. a mullah takes the micro- 
phone and sings out the traditional Muslim 
call to prayer in Arabic. “Allahu akbar! Al- 
lahu akbar! Allahu akbar!" the call begins. 
Mesmerized, the Tadzhiks as one man— 
there is not a woman in sight among the 
10,000 except Alexandra— raise their 
hands in the traditional Muslim posture of 


| | Rumors that Armenians, who had come as refugees from Baku, had been given apartments led to rioting, looting and burning 


worship. The Soviets stiffen. The officers 
disappear from the windows. Except for 
the wail of the mullah, a total hush has de- 
scended upon the gathering. After the 
prayer call, the mullah reads a sura from 
the Koran honoring the dead. Three min- 
utes later, the prayer and reading are over, 
but there is an unmistakable new militancy 
in the air. *Makhkamov must go!" shouts 
yet another speaker, referring to Tadzhiki- 
stan's Communist Party chief, and the 
crowd roars its approval. 


WEDNESDAY 

9 a.m. Tanks have roared through the 
streets all night, and the army has pushed 
its perimeter half a block from our hotel. 
The Tadzhiks are really furious and glance 
with undisguised hostility at Alexandra 
and me; a Soviet photographer suggests we 
acquire official military passes from the In- 
terior Ministry, two blocks away. At the 
ministry there are eight Soviet correspon- 
dents. *These economic demands are stu- 


pid," says a Komsomolskaya Pravda report- | 


er. “How can the Tadzhiks demand eco- 
nomic independence when they import a 


billion more rubles each year than they ex- | 


port? The religion is just a pretext. The 


vus people pay no attention to the mul- 
. AttheTadzhikTelegraphAge 
official news source of fhe cep "e 
Russian deputy editor says only 39 Arme- 
nians actually arrived in Dushanbe after 
the January pogrom in Baku, and every 
one of them stayed with either friends or 
relatives. The rumor of the 2,500 was nev- 
ег even remotely true, he claims. Else- 
where we are told that Tadzhik militants 
methodically phoned threats to every sin- 
gle family in the phone listings whose 
name sounded Armenian. “They called my 
son,” says a middle-age Russian woman 
whose husband, now dead, was Armenian, 
“and they said, “You are Armenians; you 
had better leave within 48 hours. If you 
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don't, we'll help you to leave.’ But we have 
nowhere to go to. They are beasts." 

We walk back toward Putovskova | 
Square and talk with a middle-age peasant. 
“T have six children, and I support my two 
parents on 160 rubles a month;" he tells 
me. “There just isn’t enough work." He has 
a point. According to Soviet officials, Ta- 
dzhikistan's birthrate of 45 per 1,000 is by 
far the highest in the Soviet Union, even as 
the republic's economy is one of the poor- 
est. Joblessness is openly admitted by Ta- 
dzhik officials; an estimated 70,000 to 
200.000 are out of work. 

We learn that there were spontaneous 
elections in the square the previous after- 
noon, but the new leaders, called People's 
Representatives, seem reluctant to identify 
themselves. They are unmistakably Islamic 
in orientation, we are told, and some of 
them want Islam to be declared the nation- 
al religion of the republic. Some want open 
borders with Afghanistan. Others are even 


| more radical, demanding total economic 


independence from the Soviet Union. 
Around 3:45 p.m. a member of the 13- 
man People's Committee, Nazari Musa- 
zada, 42, emerges from the building to 
speak to the Tadzhik supporters. Later he 
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tells me that his group presented officials 
with 17 demands, including a call for the 
resignation of the republic's leadership. 
He also says the Tadzhik people have been 
slaves of the Russian people for 72 years, 
and will remain slaves unless things 
change. Soon Nazari is joined by a group of 
negotiators from the People's Committee. 
Many have trim black beards, and all have 
an intense, humorless expression that 
speaks limitless intolerance. Where have I 
seen it before? Of course: in the photo- 
graphs of faces of some of the militants of 
the Iranian revolution. 

It is now 4:15 p.m. and time to return to 
the hotel. There we are met by the Intourist 
manager. “Your plane leaves at 6:30 p.m.,” 
he says їп а friendly manner. There is a mes- 
sage from Moscow: the Soviet Foreign Min- 
istry is formally requesting—but not actual- 
ly ordering—that we leave Dushanbe. 

By 5:30 p.m. we are on our way. “If 
stones hit the window,” says the tough-look- 
ing Soviet м.С.О. who escorts us, “duck your 
head down.” No stones hit the car, and none 
appear to have been thrown, but the airport, 
quite normal when we arrived on Monday 
night, is now an armed camp, guarded by 
APCS and crackling with the takeoff blast of 
Soviet transport planes. 

While waiting for our plane, we meet a 
woman airport employee. She is pretty, 
wears makeup and has short hair, but she is 
angry and depressed. She won't go home, 
she explains, because the Tadzhik militants 
are directing their ferocity against their 
own women who are not sufficiently “Is- 

lamic." Those with hair cut short and with- 
out scarves, or, even worse, wearing stock- 
ings rather than the traditional Tadzhik 
pantaloons, have been beaten, molested 
and sometimes even stripped by the mili- 
tant gangs. “Do you see any Western- 
dressed Tadzhik women?" she asks. 

Another Tadzhik woman chimes in. 
She is a teacher desperate to leave for 
Moscow because of what she saw the previ- 
ous night from her apartment. *We wore 
long, traditional Tadzhik clothes," she 
says, "so we could watch from our apart- 
ment balcony without exciting suspicion. 
There was a crowd of 200 to 300 men who 
stopped car after car and demanded mon- 
ey and jewelry. I saw them drag some Rus- 
sians out and beat them to death. I saw 
with my own eyes a Russian woman who 
had been stripped and was being chased 
down the street. I don't know what hap- 
pened to her. Some of the cars were 


burned with people still in them." 

We can't confirm any of her story, and 
we must assume that many of the tales of 
militant ferocity are exaggerated. But 


T | world, that is truly disturbing news. = 


enough of them are true to suggest that a 
new spirit of militant Islam—Sunni in the 
Tadzhik case, as opposed to the Shi‘ism of 
Iran—has risen to the surface among the 
Soviet Union’s 55 million Muslims. For 
Mikhail Gorbachev, whose problems al- 
ready make him the Job of the communist 


es. 
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America Abroad 
итпи 
Strobe Talbott 


The Case of the Shy Bulgaria, 


T oday's news, it is often Said, i 

to wrap tomorrow's БЕНЕН, S Used 
here is a tale with a different mi 1 
article that long ago ended u бап 


spike now makes a sidebar SE the 


f 
ат 


gest story of our time. © bi n parri 
In late 1972, when I was coy... | Managua 
Eastern Europe for TIME, І drove fre? | ional p 
my office in Belgrade to Sofia to “a ceived @ 
story about Bulgaria. The situation v. | Soares, SE 


none too exciting in that most docile of (002 of A 
all the Soviet satellites, but I diq a | 
glimpse of a new breed of apparatchik | 
The press department of the Bulgarian | 
Foreign Ministry arranged an interview 
with a 34-year-old Deputy Minister of | 
Foreign Trade named Andrei Lukanoy || 
He spoke idiomatic English, kept the 
party-line claptrap to a merciful mini. 
mum and talked candidly about the 
"shortcomings" of a command econo. 
my and even about the need to look for | 
“а synthesis between Marx and the |} 
market." 

Some months later, when I was back 
in Belgrade, my editors asked me for some suggestions for a gallery of bright young | om | 
faces among European politicians. Lukanov naturally came to mind, and I put hi 
name on the list. 

Lukanov learned of the honor we planned to bestow on him when one of our 
photographers requested a portrait session. The next thing I knew, there wasa |j 
knock at the door of my apartment. I answered to find a small round man sweating 
nervously and burbling apologies in Russian. To lubricate what he clearly feared 
would be a difficult encounter, he had brought along a bottle of Bulgarian brandy. 
He also had a bouquet of flowers for my wife. ч 

My guest identified himself as a diplomat attached to the Bulgarian embassy 1n 
Belgrade, but he had come to see me in an “entirely private and unofficial capu 
ty.” He said he was “a personal friend" of Lukanov's, who had apparently contact: 
ed him through some sort of Balkan back channel and asked him to prevail on тё 
"very discreetly," not to run the story. 

. Through this emissary Lukanov made a disarmingly straightforward case: an ar 
ticle identifying him as up and coming, not to mention reform minded, would bt? 
kiss of death. Jealous, older, more orthodox comrades would accuse him of “trying 
to start a mini-cult of personality in the bourgeois capitalist press.” Lukanov fe 
minded me that he had granted the interview “in good faith,” believing J was writ | 
ing about Bulgaria, not about him personally. E 

_ ^ reporter hates to lose a story, especially at the behest of a Communis [d 
diplomat who makes house calls. But journalists also have to be careful abou | 
version of the Heisenberg uncertainty principle in physics: sometimes by \ 
serving—and reporting—a phenomenon, we alter it perhaps to the detrimen | 
of people who have cooperated with us. If, as Lukanov feared, риб | 
a profile of him were to end a career that was supposedly so promising: ret | 
not only would I have burned my source but I would also have misii 9 


Lukanov: a new breed of apparatchik 


Morro’s a: 
appearanc 
lors orde; 

With | 
No candi 
Bua contir 
tega, 44, th 
Who has т 


my readers. So I swallowed hard and -sent a cable to my editors ШШ ү scr 
the story. | чаш; 
И ҮР а | 

i Earlier this month, after a political knock-down-and-drag-out in which m | i Char 
formere routed ChE lai qe Guard, Lukanov emerged as Prime ini Sig SETS, 
Bulgaria. He is a key member of a new, Gorbachevite leadership that is liberal А pant 
the economy, is ready to share power with non-Communists and looks like ; al ager 
well in the free, multiparty elections it sno [05 1 


plans to hold in May. It would be mice ув Na 


you read about him here first, ina Scouting report 17 years ago. But then ma, 


wouldn't be reading about him now. 
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morro’s aides frantically tried to add more 
[шге to her schedule, despite doc- 
015 orders not to tax her limited stamina. 
кшш election set for Sunday, the 
B oa rates for the presidency of Nicara- 
fe a ae to campaign against type. Or- 
case ana A € sometimes arrogant incumbent 
would bet | mund ed since 1979, is hopscotching 
n of tri | mies the country with the fervor of a 
m | contender. Go his mili 
кало" || ues in i p ne are his military fa- 
Twas Wil | Wih pointed К of cowboy togs, complete 
4 _ | Sacophyte Sots. Chamorro, 60, a politi- 
Communi | d o depicts herself as the best 
| campaign f 1 їсатарпа, placidly directs 
mes by ® | om her living room. 
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‚ detrimet! idence ugh Sandinista leaders exude con- 

г publishil | Hicting Opinion polls project wildly con- 

ising then pins ghouls: One survey puts Ortega 20 

звілі | Clamor ad of Chamorro; another gives 

tors galling || The os 9 almost exactly the same lead. 
onfirms a suspicion that 


~ MISC] 
Nica Tepancy с 
› Unused to honest elections 


| арап, 
А гац 8 
hich n wo Ty of 


jnist | npe. * 0% Speaking their minds to 
Mera Very ni AY Whatever they think a poll- 
likely $ Eager m Car. Gallup would go mad. 
nice pg M Bush neo Official recognition from 
И КО Ly nistration, the Sandinista 
1 mq) eration Front (F.S.L.N.) has 
& .S.L.N. 


Propaganda noise and ladled 


e Odd Couple Plays Managua 


«t free (more or less) elections in years, Ortega and 
o offer themselves to the people, but not much else 


out servings from a meager pork b : 
Billboards featuring Oren cocaine ai 
daughter Camila, 2, dominate Managua 
while the strains of the Sandinista cam- 
paign song (and old Beatles hit) All You 
Need Is Love blare from TVs and radios. 
The F.S.L.N. has distributed nearly a mil- 
lion toys in a country where playthings are 
a rarity, and has also handed out 1,000 par- 
cels of land to farmers. Two weeks ago, Or- 
tega pardoned the last of Nicaragua's po- 
litical prisoners—more than 1,000 former 


CHAMORRO: “The only 
way we can lose is 
through fraud... 
Daniel Ortega and 
the rest of the 
comandantes will 
have to turn over 

the power and the 
arms to те.” 


iS ORTEGA: “The U.S. 

< has to reach an 
understanding with 
the Nicaraguan 
government 
because now they 
know they have 
already lost." 


contras—captured since the Sandinistas 
seized power in 1979; a week earlier he had 
promised to loosen exit-visa requirements. 

But the Sandinistas have not changed 
their Marxist ways altogether. U.N.O. poll 
watchers assigned to monitor the ballot 
counting have complained of harassment 
by members of the Interior Ministry urging 
them to quit the party. Those who comply 
are rewarded with perks like free coupons 
for gasoline. Diehards who refuse such 
blandishments are threatened with loss of 
jobs or property. 

After weeks of languishing in low gear, 
Chamorro's campaign revved up over the 
past fortnight. She is relying on voters’ 
pent-up fury with ten years of Sandinista 
mismanagement. Inflation last year hov- 
ered around 1,700%, unemployment 
around 25%. Real wages have dropped 
more than 90% since 1981. “All she has to 
do is point to the Sandinista record,” says 
Alfredo Cesar, Chamorro’s chief adviser. 
“She doesn’t have to convince anyone she’s 
better than Daniel Ortega.” 

That is just as well. Doña Violeta is a 
charming woman whose smile ignites 
crowds. But she owes her candidacy to the 
memory of her late husband Pedro Joa- 
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quin Chamorro Cardenal, the 
publisher of the Managua daily es 
who was assassinated in J anuary 1978. Her 
casual pace suggests disorganization rather 
than confidence. Until last month, Cha- 
morro restricted her forays outside Mana- 
gua to weekends, supposedly for lack of 
funds. Her unfamiliarity with the details of 
Issues, like Nicaragua's hyperinflation, has 
spawned unflattering comparisons with 
Ronald Reagan. Enthroned in a wheel- 
chair because of knee surgery, Chamorro 
becomes testy when asked if she feels Orte- 
ga is outhustling her. 

Even if Chamorro wins, many Nicara- 
guans doubt that the Sandinistas would 
willingly relinquish power to her, especially 
control of the 70,000-member armed 
forces, which is called the Sandinista Peo- 
ple's Army and is the main guarantor of 


Xiu1vri--vavs3no Xv. 


the F.S.L.N.’s power. Chamorro favors 
drastically reducing the army's size. If Or- 
tega should win in a fair election, the U.S. 
would be under pressure to normalize rela- 
tions with Managua or at the very least to 
lift the economic boycott imposed in 1985. 
For now, the Bush Administration is taking 
a tough stance, promising to improve rela- 
tions with the Sandinistas if they are vic- 
torious, but only if they stop aiding rebel 
groups in neighboring countries and main- 
tain the democratic freedoms that have 
been expanded during the campaign. 

A Chamorro triumph would lead not 
only to the ending of the boycott but also, 
most likely, to an infusion of U.S. aid de- 
signed to help resuscitate the country’s 
economy. But after spending more than 
$300 million in aid to the contras to dislodge 
the Sandinistas, Washington might find it- 
self allocating large sums to a country run by 
a President who so far has demonstrated | 
neither the vision nor the administrative 
skills to do her job well. Ortega's election, 
on the other hand, would signal that the na- 
tion's 1.75 million voters prefer the devil 
they know. In either case, Nicaraguans in 
search of a brighter future may find little 
reason to celebrate after the election. " 
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Though the President has been helped by the three P (e peace, prosper, 
and Panama — Bush keeps his numbers up by keeping his head down 


In the Bush White House, as in high grandchildren. Add to that low une 
By MICHAEL DUFFY school, there is no such thing as being too ment and inflation, the collapse CIN 
eorge Bush did not need to go | popular. Since last fall, Bush's approval rat- | nism in Eastern Europe, the dramatice. 
to Colombia to boost his al- | ings have soared to levels unmatched since | ture of Manuel Noriega and the sense yf 
ready stratospheric approval | John Kennedy’s first year, and they show no Bush loves his impossible job and js Wd she rig 
ratings. True, he wanted to | sign of abating. In the TIME/CNN poll, 76% | ing hard at it. This flavorful gumbo d gyprice 
show his support for Colombi- | approved of the way Bush is handling hisjob | broad appeal. Bush gets good тагуу e| Infac 
an President Virgilio Barco's war against | as President, up from 70% two weeks be- from a majority of blacks and Democra 
his country’s entrenched cocaine proces- | fore. Moreover, a large majority of Ameri- | __ But Bush's support is as thin aj. 
sors. He also had some serious fence | cans credit Bush with doing a good job of | wide. Though the TIME/CNN Survey s " 
mending to do with Latin leaders ag- | handling the nation's affairs, particularly that Bush wins high marks for his stew 
grieved by the Panama invasion. But while | foreign policy. While White House aides | ship of foreign policy, he gets mare 
the Cartegena drop-by took place on for- | publicly feign nonchalance about these | lower grades for domestic affairs, Wy 


ч eign soil, it was designed for domestic | numbers, privately they are delighted ifa bit | 75% say the President is providing sto: 
consumption. For Bush to score points | puzzled. Explained one: “We’re really glad | leadership, they аге not wowed by his h| 
| at home, all he had to do was go a few | it's there, we're glad people like him. But | of substituting rhetoric for action. | 
| rounds on the Medellín cartel's turf and | nobody can explain it." So far the gap has not hurt him pl 
| come back alive. His bold posture is work- Much of the credit goes to the three | haps because the President's all-ha C a 
| ing: 60% of Americans polled last week by | P's: peace, prosperity and Panama. Voters | no-cattle (as Bush likes to call showy f 
| TIME/CNN approved of the way Bush is | appreciate Bush's affable nature, his no- | boys) approach to domestic рок] ly Hil 
: fighting the war on drugs. nonsense wife Barbara and his flock of | mirrors voters’ own mixed feelings ab] geles 
4 E wq | contra 
| Is President Bush nasty 
. | doing a good / Air hi 
| јога poor YY pos 
e arte 
| job: In 
j| Good Poor golf | 
j F е job job Coun 
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Americans give Bush high marks for foreign policy but lower grades for domestic affi 
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2901 t Americans want prob- 


a sobhisticated mainte- 
nance program to sustain 
his high ratings. In a slick 


LN 0 t have little appetite for | piece of reverse psycholo 
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| ies DE ” says Teeter, “but they | sure: while most politicians 
‘oid som him to 80 overboard. crave attention, Bush made 
КҮШ has 80 carefully trod the line be- a conscious decision before 
push. | and wallet that pollsters hear | his Inauguration to avoid 
weet Jn criticisms about him in focus appearing regularly on the 
MES s telephone interviews. Michael nightly news. He not only 
voup an Washington pollster who in De- | wants to lower expectations 
foni ducted 200 interviews on Bush, | that a President can solve the nation's prob- 
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visage in the first few years. "People get tired 
of seeing anybody on television," says a se- 
nior White House aide. So Bush stays on the 
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Gunboats at Cartagena 


Bush came up with a 
new justification for his 
minimalist role last week. 
Angered by reports that he 
had made misleading and 
deceptive public state- 
ments, Bush strode into the 
press cabin on Air Force 
One en route to Colombia 
and announced that he 
would retaliate by holding 
| fewer news conferences. 
‘It's not good,” Bush said peevishly about his 
usual availability to reporters. “It overdoes 
it. It’s overexposure to the thing. So weve got 
a whole new ball game." Over the long run, a 
lack of credibility is much more damaging 
than a surfeit of attention. For now, Bush is 
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ше right things, and he hasn't had to pay margins of public consciousness, betting that | trying to avoid one malady in the name ofthe 
rice for it." in today’s peculiar politics, asinromance, ab- | other. —With reporting by Dan Goodgame/ 
In fact, Bush is so popular that he needs | sence makes the heart grow fonder. Washington 


The Presidency 
Ea TEE АРТЕ ЕЕЕ 
Hugh Sidey 


Still Not a Scratch on Him 


all it latter-day Teflon if you will, but nothing seems to 

faze the Gipper on his unrepentant gallop into the Bever- 
ly Hills sunset. He answered about 150 questions in a Los An- 
geles court last Friday and Saturday, part of the leftover Iran- 
contra scandal that keeps snarling at his polished heels like a 
nasty attack dog. He had every right to repair to his bright Bel 
Air home, high above the smog, and have a little bit of the 
Peet nite House blues like Johnson, Nixon, Ford and 

arter. 

Instead, Ronald Reagan made plans to take some more 
golf lessons at the Los Angeles 
Country Club. He is dreaming of | 
making a hole in one before his | 
80th birthday next year. 

Reagan has shed a few 
Pounds and maybe a few years, 
has grown all his undyed hair 

ack after his skull surgery last 
eptember. He has signed up 
Cough lectures to keep him 
ing around the world at 
qi Pg like $1,000 a talking | 
nl and has been certified 
үр drawer Sidewalk super- 

ident for his presidential li- 
4 à huge hole іп the 

roams the 34th 

irc E laza, high above Century City, trains binocu- 
а tip of his Bel Air home, visible 3 miles away, and 

k incantations against a new high-rise going up 
f view. He leans down with pride to show visi- 
del of the Spanish-type library building to be 
n 1991 with deep vaults for his 44 million pieces 
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any Gennes’ to complain about the analysts who deny him 
World, and h I the huge changes under way in the communist 


€ does not beef because George Bush uses him so 


Looking homeward from high above Century City 
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little in state affairs. Reagan is utterly pleased with almost any- 
thing that comes his way—from being mobbed by admirers in 
the lobby of Las Vegas’ new Mirage Hotel, as he was the other 
day, to his morning horseback ride at his Rancho del Cielo in 
the Santa Ynez Mountains. 

That ride may be the magic elixir. Even in his contempo- 
rary office, surrounded by two chunks of the Berlin Wall and 
power photographs, Reagan gets almost poetic when he talks 
about rising in the bright mountain sunlight with Nancy. 

*We get up and breakfast about 8 o'clock," he says. ^We 

aa switched a long time ago to 
breakfast food—cereals. I'll have 
a piece of rye toast, and I have 
one of those little honey bears 
with which I can squirt honey on 
it.” Fortified, he heads for the 
table. 

“Pm an ex-cavalryman, and I 
ride a flat saddle in boots and 
britches,” he explains. “I come up 
to the stall, put a rope around my 
horse's neck, say, ‘Come on, boy,” 
and lead him down to curry him 
and pick his hoofs.” 

His favorite mount is El Ala- 
mein, a Stallion out of Mexico 
with a good ear, as Reagan ex- 
plains. “Not too long ago, he did something that made me 
kind of call him to order, and I said, “Hey, Mexicano.’ He 
stopped and turned and looked right at me, and I thought, ‘My 
gosh, he was raised and ridden and directed with the Mexican 
language.’ So I've got to learn a little more Spanish. 

“We ride up at 1,400 ft., and we can see the Channel Is- 
lands out there and the other way the Santa Ynez valley. In the 
hot summer you can ride in those oak trees and stay cool; 
comes the winter you can pick the paths that stay in the sun- 
light. It is so beautiful, the place casts a spell. I love that life.” m 
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Essay 


Charles Krauthammer 


Judging Israel 


able axiom, too, because it is otherwise impossible to ex- 
plain why the deeds and misdeeds of dot-on-the-map Israel 
get an absurdly disproportionate amount of news coverage 
around the world. If you are trying to guess how much cover- 
age any Middle East event received, and you are permitted 
but one question, the best question you can ask about the 
event is: Were there any Jews in the vicinity? The paradigmat- 
ic case is the page in the International Herald Tribune that de- 
voted seven of its eight columns to the Palestinian uprising. 
Among the headlines: “Israeli Soldier Shot to Death; Pales- 
tinian Toll Rises to 96.” The eighth column carried a report 
that 5,000 Kurds died in an Iraqi gas attack. 

Whatever the reason, it is a fact that the world is far more 
interested in what happens to Jews than to Kurds. It is perfect- 
ly legitimate, therefore, for journalists 
to give the former more play. But that 
makes it all the more incumbent to be 
fair in deciding how to play it. 

How should Israel be judged? Spe- 
cifically: Should Israel be judged by the 
moral standards of its neighborhood or 
by the standards of the West? 

The answer, unequivocally, is: the 
standards of the West. But the issue is 
far more complicated than it appears. 

The first complication is that al- 
though the neighborhood standard 
ought not to be Israel’s, it cannot be ig- 
nored when judging Israel. Why? It is 
plain that compared with the way its 
neighbors treat protest, prisoners and 
opposition in general, Israel is a beacon 
of human rights. The salient words are 
Hama, the town where Syria dealt with 
an Islamic uprising by killing perhaps 
20,000 people in two weeks and then paving the dead over; 
and Black September (1970), during which enlightened Jor- 
dan dealt with its Palestinian intifadeh by killing at least 2,500 
Palestinians in ten days, a toll that the Israeli intifadeh would 
need ten years to match. 

Any moral judgment must take into account the alterna- 
tive. Israel cannot stand alone, and if it is abandoned by its 
friends for not meeting Western standards of morality, it will 
die. What will replace it? The neighbors: Syria, Jordan, the 
P.L.O., Hamas, Islamic Jihad, Ahmed Jabril, Abu Nidal (if he is 
still around) or some combination of these—an outcome that 
will induce acute nostalgia for Israel’s human-rights record. 

Any moral judgment that refuses to consider the alterna- 
tive is merely irresponsible. That is why Israel’s moral neigh- 
borhood is important. It is not just the neighborhood, it is the 
alternative and, if Israel perishes, the future. It is morally ab- 
surd, therefore, to reject Israel for failing to meet Western 
standards of human rights when the consequence of that re- 
jection is to consign the region to neighbors with considerably 
less regard for human rights. 

Nevertheless, Israel cannot be judged by the moral stan- 
dards of the neighborhood. It is part of the West. It bases 
much of its appeal to Western support on shared values, 

among which is a respect for human rights. The standard for 
Israel must be Western standards. 


J ews are news. It is an axiom of journalism. An indispens- 
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But what exactly does “Western standards" mean? 
we come to complication No. 2. There is not a Single We ere 
standard, there are two: what we demand of Western Stem 
tries at peace and what we demand of Western countrie \ 
war. It strains not just fairness but also logic to ask h SET 
which has known only war for its 40 years’ existence, to а | 
a Western country at peace. | ike 

The only fair standard is this one: How have the Westem 
mocracies reacted in similar conditions of war, crisis and insur 
rection? The morally relevant comparison is not with an ame | 
can police force reacting to violent riots, say, in downs | 
Detroit. (Though even by this standard— the standard of Amer. 
ca's response to the urban riots of the ’60s—Israel’s handling of 
the intifadeh has been measured.) The relevant comparison is | 
with Western democracies at war: to, say, the U.S. during the | 
Civil War, the British in Mandatory Pal. | 
estine, the French in Algeria. | 

Last fall New York Times columnist 
Anthony Lewis excoriated Israel for 
putting down a tax revolt in the town of 
Beit Sahour. He wrote: “Suppose the 
le of some small American town 
protest Federal Government 
policy by withholding their taxes. The 
Government responded by sending in 
the Army... Unthinkable? Of course it 
is in this country. But it is happening in 
another... Israel.” 

Middle East scholar Clinton Bailey 
tried to point out just how false this 
analogy is. Protesting Federal Govern: 
ment policy? The West Bank is not Sel- 
ma, Ala. Palestinians are not demand- 
ing service at the lunch counter. They 
demand a flag and an army. This is in- 

'd surrection for independence. They ar 
part of a movement whose covenant explicitly declares its mis 
sion to be the abolition of the state of Israel. Я 

_ Bailey tried manfully for the better analogy. It required 
him to posit 1) a pre-glasnost Soviet Union, 2) a communis! 
Mexico demanding the return of “occupied Mexican" territo | 
ty lost in the Mexican War (Texas, New Mexico, Arizon | 
Utah, Nevada and California) and 3) insurrection by form 
Mexicans living in these territories demanding secession rom 
the U.S. Then imagine, Bailey continued, that the insure? 
tionists, supported and financed by Mexico and other comm 
nist states in Latin America, obstruct communications; attac 
civilians and police with stones and fire bombs; Kill om | 
Mexicans holding U.S. Government jobs (“collaborator | 
and then begin a tax revolt. Now you have the correct апа E. 
Would the U.S., like Israel, then send in the Army? Quer: ү 
"s But even this analogy falls flat because it is simply impr il | 

o imagine an America in a position of conflict and vulne! лї 
уы to mae Milan Kundera once defined es (i 
moment; es In very existence may be put in queS (act 
AER x У m raston can disappear and knows irg is nol: 

Hrs s nation. Judea was. Israel is. The © Р mal 
о possible to draw an analogy bena i590 
radically differe dt ко TONG Amena Du. n is 
countries h Кы from the brink. Yet he [ral 

ave been in conditions approximating 
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ave faced comparable rebellions, they have acted 


ey h 
when differently. BAG ne 
0 ot even have to go back to Lincoln's Civil War sus- 


abeas согриѕ, let alone Sherman's march through 
sider that during the last Palestinian intifadeh, the 
olt of 1936-39, the British were in charge of Palestine. 
Arab į down the revolt “without mercy, without qualms,” 


ension 
01018: 
бе ey 


They Mi ddle East scholar Fouad Ajami. Entire villages were 

writes More than 3,000 Palestinians were killed. In 1939 alone, 
ed. \ h hanged 109. (Israel has no death penalty.) 

pe Britis p conduct during the Algerian war was noted for its in- 

F E te violence and systematic use of torture. In compari- 
discri behavior has been positively restrained. And yet Isra- 
son, E. far greater threat. All the Algerians wanted, after all, 
el үн endence. They were not threatening the extinction of 
A It Israel had the same assurance as France that its exis- 
us. in no way threatened by its enemies, the whole Arab- 
EIS conflict could have been resolved decades ago. 

Do: consider more contemporary democracies. A year ago, 

ihen rioting broke out in Venezuela over government- 
۷ osed price increases, more than 300 were killed in less than 
eek In 1984 the army of democratic India attacked rebel- 
lious Sikhs in the Golden Temple, killing 
300 in one day. And yet these democra- 
cies were not remotely as threatened as 
Israel. Venezuela was threatened with 
disorder; India, at worst, with secession. 
The Sikhs have never pledged them- 
selves to throw India into the sea. 

"Israel," opined the Economist, 
"cannot in fairness test itself against a 
standard set by China and Algeria while 
still claiming to be part of the West." 
This argument, heard all the time, is a 
phony. Israel asks to be judged by the 
standard not of China and Algeria but 
of Britain and France, of Venezuela 
and India, By that standard, the stan- 
dard of democracies facing similar dis- 
orders, Israel's behavior has been mea- 
sured and restrained. 

Yet Israel has been treated as if this 
Were not true. The thrust of the report- 
Ing and, in particular, the commentary is that Israel has failed 
dismally to meet Western standards, that it has been particu- 
larly barbaric in its treatment of the Palestinian uprising. No 
ed Country is repeatedly subjected to Nazi analogies. In no 
canoe is the death or deportation ofa single rioter the 
i d à (as it was for the first year of the intifadeh, before it be- 
Се песа Боге) of front-page news, of emergency Security 
TES meetings, of full-page ads in the New York Times, of 

editorials about Israel's lost soul, etc., etc. 


үү hy IS that so? Why is it that of Israel a standard of behav- 
org m IS demanded that is not just higher than its neigh- 
than iie ns €qual to that of the West, but in fact far higher 
Whyth of any Western country in similar circumstances? 
0 * double standard? 
ply A the double standard is unconscious. Critics sim- 
Peaceful e appropriate to compare Israel with a secure and 
Kinds of w, erica. They ignore the fact that there are two 
ing Israe] Cm standards, and that fairness dictates subject- 
ut iM the Standard of a Western country at war. 
Jewish st ler critics openly demand higher behavior from the 
long pi than from other states. Why? Jews, it is said, have 
С Ту of oppression. They thus have a special vocation 
Pressing others. This dictates a higher standard іп 
8 with Others. 
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Note that this reasonin 
er people suffer—Vietna 
French Maquis—they are 


g is applied only to Jews. When oth- 
mese, Algerians, Palestinians, the 


1 ! usually allowed a grace period dur- 
ing which they are judged by a somewhat lower sende The 


victims are, rightly or wrongly (in my view, wrongly), morally 
indulged: A kind of moral affirmative action applies. We are 
ae ie Ed the former victims’ barbarities because of 
1 y themselves suffered. There has, for example, been 
little attention to and less commentary on the 150 Palestinians 
lynched by other Palestinians during the intifadeh. How many 
know that this year as many Palestinians have died at the 
hands of Palestinians as at the hands of Israelis? 

With Jews, that kind of reasoning is reversed: Jewish suf- 
fering does not entitle them to more leeway in trying to pre- 
vent a repetition of their tragedy, but to less. Their suffering 
requires them, uniquely among the world’s sufferers, to bend 
over backward in dealing with their enemies. 

Sometimes it seems as if Jews are entitled to protection 
and equal moral consideration only insofar as they remain vic- 
tims. Oriana Fallaci once said plaintively to Ariel Sharon, 
"You are no more the nation of the great dream, the countrv 
for which we cried." Indeed not. In establishing a Jewish state, 
the Jewish people made a collective de- 
cision no longer to be cried for. They 
chose to become actors in history and 
not its objects. Historical actors commit 
misdeeds, and should be judged like all 
nation-states when they commit them. 
It is perverse to argue that because this 
particular nation-state is made up of 
people who have suffered the greatest 
crime in modern history, they, more 
than any other people on earth, have a 
special obligation to be delicate with 
those who would bring down on them 
yet another national catastrophe. 

That is a double standard. What 
does double standard mean? To call it 
a higher standard is simply a euphe- 
mism. That makes it sound like a com- 
pliment. In fact, it is a weapon. If I hold 
you to a higher standard of morality 
than others, I am saying that I am pre- 
pared to denounce you for things I would never denounce 
anyone else for. 

If I were to make this kind of judgment about people of 
color—say, if I demanded that blacks meet a higher standard 
in their dealings with others—that would be called racism. 

Let's invent an example. Imagine a journalistic series on 
cleanliness in neighborhoods. A city newspaper studies a 
white neighborhood and a black neighborhood and finds 
that while both are messy, the black neighborhood is clean- 
er. But week in, week out, the paper runs front-page stories 
comparing the garbage and graffiti in the black neighbor- 
hood to the pristine loveliness of Switzerland. Anthony 
Lewis chips in an op-ed piece deploring, more in sadness 
than in anger, the irony that blacks, who for so long had deg- 
radation imposed on them, should now impose degradation 
on themselves. 

Something is wrong here. To denounce blacks for misde- 
meanors that we overlook in whites—that is a double stan- 
dard. It is not a compliment. It is racism. 

The conscious deployment of a double standard directed 
at the Jewish state and at no other state in the world, the will- 
ingness systematically to condemn the Jewish state for things 
others are not condemned for—this is not a higher standard. 
It is a discriminatory standard. And discrimination against 
Jews has a name too. The word for it is anti-Semitism. п 
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Late Bloomers 


e are winning," said 


ByJAIMEA. FLORCRUZ ULAN BATOR 
Sanjaasuren Zorig, 27, 
the bespectacled lead- 


W er of the Mongolian 


Democratic Association, as he watched the 
evening news on national television last 
week. Zorig had reason to rejoice. The lead- 
ing item on the news was about the M.D.A.’s 
latest political rally, the fifth and by far the 
largest yet held by his fledgling group. Six 
hours earlier, more than 6,000 M.D.A. sup- 
porters had gathered in front of the Lenin 
Museum in the capital city of Ulan Bator to 
press for democracy, freedom and reform. 
In subzero temperatures, workers, herds- 
men and professional people turned out to 
Jambaste the country's economic stagna- 
tion and political orthodoxy. “Politburo 
members, resign!” boomed one local lead- 
er. In a veiled attack on the Soviet Union, 
which buys up much of the country’s miner- 
al production, a banner proclaimed, GOLD, 


THE PEOPLE! Cried another: STOP THE 
COMMUNIST EXPERIMENT! 

Since last November, the M.D.A. has 
spearheaded a small but growing movement 
aimed at dismantling the country’s Stalinist 
system, bringing about greater political free- 
dom and leading eventually to a multiparty 
system. Says Zorig: “It’s bad enough that the 
party leaders ruined the economy. Worse, 
they've made our people passive and short- 
sighted. Our aim is to convince the people 
that their lives are in their own hands." 

The nominally independent Mongolian 
People's Republic is the latest of Moscow's 
allies to show signs of the kind of metamor- 
phosis that has been sweeping the Soviet 
bloc in recent months, Long locked into 
Moscow's political and economic Orbit as a 
strategic buffer state against China, the re- 
mote nation became the world's second 
Communist state (after the Soviet Union)in 
1921, and since then its people, who number 
just over 2 million, have endured Severe eco- 
nomic stagnation and political re i 
"It's like the Soviet Union,” observes a dip. 


SILVER AND URANIUM MUST BELONG TO 


Photographs for TIME by Peter Charlesworth—J.B, Pictures 


Even as the country’s leadership takes a slow-motion approach to 
perestroika, democracy stirs in this frozen Communist land 


lomat in Ulan Bator. “There, everybod) 
Stalin and Brezhnev. Here, they rap Mas 
Horloogiyn Choybalsan, who reigned 
ing Stalin’s time and who also соша 
countless atrocities. And they rap 00 
leader Yumjaagiyn] Tsedenbal for Pi 
over a period of stagnation.” 
Such decay is perhaps bes 
by the new proliferation of ge i 
traditional felt tents, which M 
Soviet-built apartment houses Л andl 
tal. Inside many of these статре ^ | 
gers is the poverty that the M^ 
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los That's an exaggeration: the correct fig- 
ше 1 bureaucrat for every 6.2 people.” 
| since December 1988 the Mongolian 
People’s Revolutionary Party has gingerly 
embraced shinechiel (renewal), the local 
lesion of Mikhail Gorbachev’s perestroika. 
Epliined M. Enhsaihan, 35, a senior econ- 
fomist at the Ministry of Foreign Economic 
Relations and Supplies: “Our mistake in the 
pst was to allow ideology and politics to 
hinder foreign economic relations." No 
mre, Mongolia is poised to throw open its 
ors to foreign investment and influence. 
|е Gobi factory, built in 1979, produces 
cashmere and camel-hair garments for the 
lipanese and European markets. J apanese, 
European and American traders are troop- 
|" into town to talk about joint ventures. 
E and British Petroleum, for example, 
everybody El d pasible oil-exploration efforts. 
hey tap т shools and on а асу taught in 
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A PUSH FOR 
FREEDOM 


While the military 
parades in Ulan Bator, 
opposite, 6,000 
people attend a pro- 
freedom rally; the 
M.D.A.'s Zorig talks with 
railway workers 


‘quis, 


newal. President Jambyn Batmónh, 63, a 
former university rector who took power in 
1984, is viewed as a respectable but unas- 
sertive leader. Says a diplomat in Ulan Ba- 
tor: “He is not charging full-speed into pe- 
restroika. He is no Gorbachev.” 

The Mongolian pro-democracy activ- 
ists remain unimpressed by the party’s re- 
sponse. "It's all cosmetic," says M.D.A. 
leader Zorig. “They may close the special 
food stores, but they will merely turn to 
home delivery.” As he sees it, the radical 
solution is to launch a “revolution from 
bottom to top, not from top to bottom.” 
Already he and his comrades have fanned 
out to the grass roots to try to win over the 
disgruntled and the destitute and to build a 
countrywide constituency for the M.D.A. 

“It’s hard to earn people's support 
when the only information they get about 
us is party propaganda,” Zorig complains. 
Although party officials have obliquely 
recognized the M.D.A.’s existence, they 
have also resorted to smear campaigns in 
the government-controlled media. On a 
recent day, the party paper Unen (Truth) 
published 22 letters to the editor, of which 
all but two criticized the M.D.A. 

If the chain-smoking Zorig lacks cha- 
risma, he makes up for it in charm, energy 
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and negotiating skills. On a recent visit to a 
locomotive-repair depot in the capital, 
Zorig talked for an hour with about 30 
workers, discussing their problems and the 
M.D.A.’S program. Most of the workers 
complained about a drop in their wages. 
Many used to earn an average of 500 tu- 
griks a month but today make only about 
120 ($40 at the official exchange rate anda 
mere $4 at the black-market rate). 

Zorig and some of the M.D.A.’s other 
leaders have received anonymous letters 
threatening to “gouge your eyes and slit 
your throats” to “protect my children from 
the M.D.A.” But the activists push on. Bas- 
san, 35, a Buddhist monk from the Gandan 
Temple who has been lobbying for more 
religious freedom, courteously visits a 73- 
year-old lama to explain why he had decid- 
ed to mix religion and politics. “Freedom 
of religion must be upheld, as guaranteed 
by the constitution,” said the red-robed 
monk. “But the party still curtails religious 
freedom. It’s a continuation of Stalinism.” 

Religion was harshly suppressed in the 
1930s and '40s. According to an official ac- 
count, at least 30,000 people, including 
most of the clergy, were persecuted during 
Choybalsan’s repression. Just 37 of 724 
monasteries remained intact, and only the 
Gandan Temple is still functioning today. 
The cheerful Bassan insists he is not afraid 
of death. “I believe in God and in the good- 
ness of my deeds,” he says with a grin. “God 
will save me. Besides, times have changed.” 

To be sure, the democracy movement’s 
wheel of fortune has undergone dramatic 
turns of late. In early February, Mongolian 
party chief Batménh agreed to hold a dia- 
logue with the pro-democracy movement, 
thus giving de facto recognition to the 
M.D.A. “I don't think that we will have to 
resort to the Rumanian solution,” says 
Zorig, smiling, “and I hope they won't re- 
sort to the Tiananmen solution either.” m 
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AWAKENING IN А 
STALINIST OUTPOST 


Clockwise from right: ona chill winter 
day, street sweepers take a break in 
Ulan Bator; Lamaist monks gather 
outside a temple; an old man sits in the 
sun; a woman spins cashmere wool, one 
ofthe country's largest exports; 
children watch an English-language 
course on television; a horseman pauses 
infront of the new scaffolding-shrouded 
Genghis Khan Hotel; three city dwellers 
take a brisk walk outside a ger 
compound near the capital 
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INDIA 


Crashing Again 


he Indian Airlines Airbus 

A320 had been in service 
for only seven weeks when it 
headed for Bangalore Airport 
one day last week at the end of a 
routine 90-min. flight from Bom- 
bay. On board were 139 passen- 
gers and a crew of seven. Mo- 
ments before touchdown, 
however, something went wrong. 
Falling short of the runway by 
4,000 ft., the plane crash-landed 
on the greens of an adjoining 
golf course, smashed through a 
15-ft. embankment, crunched to 
a shuddering halt and burst into 
flame. The toll: 90 dead and 55 
injured; a sole passenger escaped unhurt. 

The luckiest were those at the tail end 
of the plane, who managed to scurry out 
through a rear exit. Ram Bhajan Ram, an 
engineer with the government’s Depart- 
ment of Atomic Energy, escaped with head 
injuries and a fractured left arm. “At first I 
thought it was merely a rough landing,” he 


AUSTRALIA 


Permanently 
Grounded 


Striking pilots suffer a bruising 
legal defeat 


W hen 1,640 Australian pilots stalked 
off their jobs last August demanding 
a pay hike of almost 30%, they threatened 
to sabotage the country’s anti-inflationary 
wage-control policy, in force since 1983. 
Last week their bid was firmly—and fi- 
nally—crushed when Victoria Supreme 
Court Justice Robert Brooking 
ruled that ‘the pilots union must 
pay the country’s four domestic 
airlines $7.1 million in damages 
and legal costs. The only good 
news for the union: the Canberra 
government urged the airlines not 
to collect on their claims. Said 
Transport Minister Ralph Willis: 
“It would simply make martyrs of 
people who really should be look- 
ing rather ridiculous.” 

The bitter dispute, which 
wrecked the country’s tourist sea- | 
son and made air travel difficult 
for many Australians, began on 
Aug. 18, when the pilots an- 
nounced that they would hence- 
forth fly only during “office 
hours,” from 9 to 5. Six days later, 
they resigned en masse. It was for 


Was the Airbus too high tech to handle? 


Rescuers and investigators at the wreckage 
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As a bitter dispute wanes; 


Мх. 


said. “But in seconds we went smashing 
into the seats ahead of us. When we saw 
the smoke in front, we scrambled over the 
tangled seats to the exit.” 

The accident raised troubling ques- 
tions about Indian Airlines and its ability 
to fly the high-tech A320. The govern- 
ment-owned carrier, which has a virtual 
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more than ten million passes 


has had more than its ° 
lately. In 1988 one of ieee 
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cause of the crash. But whatever its finds} 
there is little prospect of quick impo 
ment, even after last week’s disaster, | 


div 


me h 
pleas: 


the loss of revenue and disruption of ser- 
vices during that six-day period that the air- 
lines filed suit. Throughout the strike, the 
pilots refused to soften their demand: a 
29.5% increase over their average salaries 
of $61,000 a year. Nor would the airlines 
budge from their first offer: a 6% annual 
wage hike. 

Within four months the carriers, 
backed by the federal government, were 
able to operate about 80% of their normal 
flights. The Royal Australian Air Force 
provided aircraft, new pilots were recruit- 
ed, international airlines flew domestic 
routes, and charter firms made 19 jets 
available. Some 285 of the Australian pi- 
lots eventually went back to their old jobs 
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Pulling Back in the Pacific 


id. 3, 
yto esa The U.S. sends Cheney over to talk up troop cuts 


tever its finde} 
quick immi A nce he gets through the diplomatic 
S disaster, лв in each capital, U.S. De- 
lense Secretary Dick Cheney will have 
fony one serious topic of conversation dur- 
wage gain. Hing his current ten-day tour of East Asia: 
he carriers cutbacks in the number of U.S. troops on 
уйу. As агуу in the region. Cheney also hopes to 
eed only X persuade U.S. allies to assume more of the 
linancial burden for the U.S. forces that 
heavy toll. Alfremain, 
because of In Seoul, the first stop of his three- 
ndustry, ox mation tour, Cheney found a generally sym- 
-exchange еіс audience when he met with Presi- 
e burden. Mnt Roh Tae Woo and Defense Minister 
visited Aus |t Sang Hoon. Over the next three years, 
ries when Cheney aims to reduce the number of U.S. 
on. Austral "Oops in South Korea by at least 5,000 as 
t home бу\ ИП of a plan to cut about 10% of the 
Je, travel tU American forces in the region. 
joubledovt!} At the same time, the Defense Secre- 
time, Aust : assured South Korea that Washing- 
um acest remains “firm and un- 
were 10 . t inni i i 
femploye®}-Mney tol ie eae x. o 
sers are the üncil in Honolulu that “ şan aus 
e Ша the region] u that “the threat level 
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` The South Koreans argued 
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hat Ug meee if the value of public 
0 es Orces are using rent free is 
Sideration. But in the end, 


Seoul officials indicated some willingness 
to pick up more of the tab. 

Cheney stirred a small dustup in the 
Philippines even before he arrived. A 
miffed President Corazon Aquino an- 
nounced that she would refuse to meet 
with Cheney, leaving the talks to her De- 
fense Secretary, Fidel Ramos. Aquino was 
upset about recent critical press reports 
that she apparently believed reflected the 
thinking of U.S. officials. The real audi- 
ence for her remarks, however, were Filipi- 
nos who are angry about a U.S. decision to 
cut aid to the Philippines by $96 million 
(from a total of $360 million). The pact 
governing the Clark and Subic military 
bases in the Philippines expires next year, 
and Cheney will lobby hard to retain a U.S. 
presence. But formal negotiations on the 
bases will not start until later this year, and 
a date has not yet been set. 

In Tokyo, Cheney’s final stop, the De- 
fense Secretary will meet with officials who 
are deeply suspicious of any and all Soviet 
disarmament plans, a view that is likely to 
prevail regardless of which party wins the na- 
tional elections this week. The Japanese re- 
main wary of a diminished U.S. military 
presence in the Pacific, but they will proba- 
bly agree to provide more economic aid to 
the Philippines as an inducement to keep 
U.S. bases there. They currently spend $2.8 
billion, or about 40% of the total cost of sup- 
porting U.S. military operations in their own 
country. They can afford to pay more, and 
they knowit. Cheney also understands that if 
he is to make a significant dent in US. mili- 
tary spending without compromising his vi- 
sion of an adequate U.S. defense, it is the 
Japanese from whom he will need more than 
alittle help. —By Barbara Rudolph. Reported by 
Jay Peterzell/Washington, with other bureaus 
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BURMA 


Jungle Rout 


Rangoon wins a battle against 


| tribal guerrillas 


F or more than two decades, the village 
of Three Pagodas Pass in Burma has 
been a stopping point on the timber-trad- 
Ing route to neighboring Thailand. For 
most of that time, the area has been under 
the unofficial rule of ethnic Mon and Ka- 
ren rebels, who have been fighting for au- 
tonomy against the central government in 
Rangoon since 1948. The village has long 
served as a training camp and headquar- 
ters for the New Mon State Army. But last 
week, after a nine-day attack, Burmese 
government troops seized Three Pagodas 
Pass and routed the 1,500 Mon and 700 
Karen guerrillas stationed there. 

The Burmese victory was the govern- 
ment’s biggest to date in its two-month-old 
offensive against the country’s myriad eth- | 
nic insurgencies. The Karen National y 
Union has thus far lost three strongholds 
that border on Thailand’s Tak province. 

And a siege has been mounted against a 
fourth, Kawmoora, where the forward 
command of the K.N.U. 
has been based. “We are 
terminating the remain- 
ing rebel troops,? de- 
clared one military com- 
mander as he raised the 
national flag. 

The victory will give 
cash-strapped Rangoon 
some revenues from the 
lumber trade, whìch un- 
til now has helped sup- 
port the Karen insurrec- 
tion. The government 
earned other dividends 
as well. After the 1988 
Rangoon massacre of 
hundreds of demonstra- | 
tors, about 7,000 stu- ! 
dents fled from the capital and found ref- | 
uge in the border area, where they were | 
welcomed and armed by ethnic rebel 


NARUNART PRAPANYA 


Atthe pass 


groups. An estimated 800 militant students 

were at Three Pagodas Pass at the time of 

the latest government attack. Some joined 

the Mons who had melted into the sur- 

rounding jungle, while others fled into 

Thailand. “We will fight to get rid of gov- | 

ernment troops," said U Niang, a former 

student at the Rangoon Institute of Tech- 

nology, “but we are in deep trouble." | 
In their haste to take Kawmoora, how- | 

ever, the Burmese ruffed Thailand's sensi- 

tive military leaders. As Three Pagodas 

Pass was falling, government soldiers 

dashed into Thai territory and launched a 

rear attack on the Karen stronghold from а | 

Thai village. The Thai military immediate- 

ly bombarded the trespassers with mortars, 

killing at least eight. u 
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Predator's Fall 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


“Are the vultures still out there?" 

— Drexel staffer, sneering at reporters 
as she walked out the door 

“Vultures? Look who's talking." 

— Security guard 


he final plunge of the most 
powerful and dreaded firm on 
Wall Street in the Roaring 
Eighties came with astonishing 
speed. Like the abrupt fall of 
the Berlin Wall thousands of miles away, 
the collapse suddenly confirmed what ev- 
eryone in the financial world could already 


* 


feel in the wind: a new era had arrived. Af- 
ter a desperate three-day search for cash in 
which it was spurned by its bankers, Drexel 
Burnham Lambert Group filed bankruptcy 
papers an hour before midnight last 
Tuesday. 

While only the parent company sought 
protection under Chapter 11, no one ex- 
pected the investment firm to rise from the 
ashes. In an industry that operates on trust 
and good faith, Drexel had exhausted its 
reserves. The move meant that Drexel, 
whose financial wizardry reshaped corpo- 
rate America and ushered in an age of run- 
away debt and excess, will swiftly liquidate 
its business. The 152-year-old titan—with 


| The collapse of Drexel Burnham marks the end of a money-mad ега 
of hostile takeovers, lavish living and heedless disregard for debt 


5,300 employees and $3.6 pi; 
sets—will vanish almost Overnight jn, 
biggest failure in Wall Street histo ш 
Drexel's staff got the word ul To 

statement from chief executive Ee] at 
Joseph over the firm’s intercom, P po 
refused to take questions and a ibil 2 
signed off, leaving stunned employes a я E 
hunt for scarce jobs in an already. a te 
pressed Wall Street market. теу sold 
offs, which began Friday, will add Аар them | 
sands more workers to the 37,000 ale} a W 
dismissed by investment firms in the ee b 
two years, almost 10% of Wall Str jidi-quick 
work force. In a final bitter send-off; deposed D 
firm's employees, who owned 544 із and 
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MILKEN: Junk-Bond King 


Drexel's wizard financed 
many of the largest take- 
overs of the 1980s. Now 
running a management 
consulting firm in Los An- 
geles, Milken, 43, is pre- 
paring his defense on 98 
counts of insider trading 
and other crimes. 


Milken's raucous annual junk-bond bash in 
Beverly Hills was dubbed the Predators’ 
Ball. In her 1988 book on Drexel, The 
Predators’ Ball, author Connie Bruck reports 
that a close associate of Milken's provided 
visiting tycoons with attractive young female 
escorts. "How could | get all these guys to 
come,” he reportedly said, “if | didn't have 
the girls?” 


The Canadian, 66, 
borrowed more than 

$11 billion tobuy the Allied 
and Federated store 
groups, then could not Pay 
the interest on his debt. 
The retailing Operations 
filed for bankruptcy last 
month. 
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like one resident of that paa 
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"v. security guards searched 
ok = e workers from carting away 

go company records. “People 
ters 20 of shock. They're laughing 

tate aid bond salesman Taylor 
ning bd a young broker as he 
aci usine with one last show 
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mo a I enjoy reading about 
ravage 4s 


Wi . 
m pied that far and beyond. 
| е notorious junk bonds—debt in- 
ra preses that pay high rates of interest 
an mb the relative shakiness of the 
pecause ү fund—turned the financial 
hen und and helped set the tone 
6 Dillion i | lust that gripped America in 


vernight ЧО Armed with the bonds, corporate 


R 3 liters swift 
Word in agf even 
cutive Fred E. tine investment bankers raked 
Itercom, Jpg billions of dollars by advising the raiders 
DS and qi nd selling junk bonds to eager borrowers. 
d employes ома corporate America saw as а glori- 
an already ded protection racket, Drexel and its imi- 
et. Drexelstlors sold services to targets as well, to 
‚ will add help them keep raiders at bay. 

e 37,000 ataj On Wall Street the debt-propelled 
irms in the plakeover binge gave rise to the era’s get- 
f Wall Strefich-quick mentality. Michael Milken, the 
er send-of {deposed Drexel guru who pioneered junk 
owned 54% fonds and nurtured them into a $200 bil- 
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lion market, was paid $550 million in 1987 
for his unrivaled expertise. In a perverse 
version of the trickle-down theory, lower- 


echelon bankers raked in multimillion-dol- 
lar salaries, and n 


new spending culture as Wall Streeters 
found new ways to dispose of their wealth, 
buying multimillion-dollar Manhattan 
apartments, building lavish estates in Con- 


] ew recruits with two | necticut and on i 
years’ experience earned six- ш ша on шы вео 
figure sums. The fantastic | How much do vou helicopters. 

payoff created a brain drain | trust Wall Street But now Wall Street's 
as the best and the brightest bankers and brokers | 


from top colleges and busi- 
ness schools across the U.S. 
flocked to Wall Street. In gi 
1986 nearly half the senior 
class at Yale applied for jobs 
at First Boston, a leading ЩЕ 

Wall Street investment | Not at al 
banker. L 

Thanks in part to Drexel, 

the 1980s became the decade of the deal. 
In 1986 alone, 3,973 takeovers, mergers 
and buyouts were completed in the U.S., at 
a record total cost of $236 billion. While 
some takeovers shook up overly compla- 
cent managers and led to useful restructur- 
ing, much of the raiding served only to dis- 
tract corporate America from its real work 
of improving products and services. In the 
view of Wall Street's critics, hundreds of 
deals were done for the sake of the fees 
and stock payoffs they would generate. 
This was not the way Wall Street tradition- 
ally operated, but in that hotly competitive 
environment many firms followed Drexel’s 
lead. The resulting riches created a whole 


Somewhat 


5 hvpercomnehiive Kravis rtedly could not 
sea petras raged buyout. Butjunk ^ — hpercompetitve Kravis reportedly со 
Burrough and John Helyar in their best bords issuedinthetake- ^ resist boasting about his score afterward. 
Í selling book. Barbarians at the ona over of RJR Nabisco have hrist’s sake!" responded RA í 
| | rie MEA i ^vi attorney. “You could at leas 
се, Looking for legal advice in a tens lae and vis’ attorney. “You cou 
ү meeting. Cohen shouted at Forstmann s fallensharplyin vales vina 


An abrasive executive. Cohen reminded rival 
investment banker Theodore Forstmann of a 
"Mafia don, according to authors Bryan 


| to do what is best 
for the economy? 


A great dee 


merger machine has run out 
of gas, largely because cor- 
porate America has loaded 
ww up with all the debt it 
(IAM. Cares—or dares—to take 
on. Wall Street is suffering a 
dearth of deals, but no one is 
shedding tears for it. The 
! flashy wealth displayed by 
investment firms has creat- 
ed a backlash on Main Street, which 
watched with mounting fury as Wall Street 
got rich through paper-shuffling deals that 
manipulated companies at the expense of 
workers and communities. “There’s a lot of 
pent-up anger and disgust with behavior 
on Wall Street,” says Samuel Hayes, an in- 
vestment-banking professor at the Har- 
vard Business School. 

In a TIME/CNN poll taken last week by 
the firm Yankelovich Clancy Shulman, 63% 
said Wall Street bankers and brokers could 
be trusted “somewhat” or “a little” to do 
what is best for the U.S. economy while 
30% said “not at all.” Regarding mergers 
and takeovers, 68% viewed them as “not a 


5.5% 


30% 


11099% `5 мног 


“ ї delayed 
longtime attorney, Steven Fraidin. "Hey. you! KKR has missed or delay: 
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His investment firm, Kohl- 
berg Kravis Roberts, isthe — exec nson. Kravis 
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ve, Ross Johnson. Kravis played a 


шу win on the golf course! 


payments on other debt. 
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good thing" for the U.S. economy and 56% 
saw the need for moré government restric- 
tions on such deals. The corporate debt 
piled up in the 1980s will be a problem in the 
next decade, according to 74%, who saw it 
as “serious” or “very serious.” 

Drexel’s demise was greeted with little 
sympathy, even on Wall Street. Many ex- 
perts regard the firm’s fall, caused largely 
by the collapse of its $1 billion junk-bond 
portfolio, as a just comeuppance and a sign 
that Wall Street is entering a period of wel- 
come sobriety. Drexel, after all, was more 
than just a tough competitor; it was viewed 
as a bad influence. Last year the company 
agreed to pay a $650 million fine and 
pleaded guilty to six counts of mail and se- 
curities fraud. As part of the settlement, 
federal prosecutors required Drexel to 
dump Milken, who now faces a 98-count 
fraud and racketeering indictment. “The 
era of extravagance and insanity has come 
to-an end,” says economist Pierre Rinfret, 
who runs a Wall Street consulting firm. 
“This is a breath of fresh air. Drexel got 
what it deserved. These guys could destroy 
the country. There is no rhyme or reason 


for what has been going on." 

As its legacy, Drexel leaves behind a 
battered junk-bond market and hundreds 
of corporations staggering under debt. 
Last week the prices of junk bonds, some 
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Michael Milken Milken joins 
enrolls at Wharton Drexel at a salary 
School, where he of $25,000. 
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Lehman Bros. 
offers the first 
"junk bonds," 
which are low 
rated from the 
outset. Drexel 
soon follows suit. 
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Where Risk Hits Home 


1978 


Milken, already 
Drexel's main 
profit producer, 
moves his 
operations to 
California. 
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A Drexel worker leaves with her belongings 


of which had lost as much as half their face 
value in recent months, rebounded as in- 
vestment firms bought them up to reassure 
the marketplace about their stability. But 
in the long run, the overleveraging of 
America could spell trouble if the country 


plunges into a recession and 
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1983 1985 


January 
Carl Icahn 


July 


Milken launches 
first $1 billion 
junk-bond 
offering, to 
finance MCI's 
expansion. Milken 
then backs 

T. Boone Pickens 
О а ina failed bid 
(О for Gulf Oi. 


Drexel first 
promotes junk 
bonds to finance 
LBOs, signaling 
the start of 
takeover mania. 


Phillips 


fails but in 


mounts a junk- 
fueled raid on 


Petroleum. He 


December buys 
TWA with $660 
million in junk- 
bond financing. 


1986 


July 
Unable gleams 


December 


Warren Buffett 
predicts that 
“one day, junk 
bonds will live 
up to their name.” 
Junk bonds out- 
standing: $59 
billion. Drexel's 

4 share of new 
business: 70%. 
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some analysts predict that defaults could hit 10% to Sit hus e 
$200 billion market this year. S 
While S&Ls own 7% of all junk bonds, 


for m 
ecutive 0 


A sk most small investors if they would put money in junk 
bonds, and they would probably respond with a hearty no. 
But anyone who has a deposit in a savings and loan, holds an an- 
nuity from an insurance company, is vested in a pension plan, 
makes contributions to certain mutual funds or participates in a 
401(k) retirement program probably has some exposure to the 
risk of junk bonds. In most cases, that is no cause for alarm, But 
ina few instances, investors have good reason to be wary. 

. Despite their name, junk bonds—more politely known as 
high-yield, high-risk bonds—often serve a useful financial pur- 
pose. Companies that are too small to issue blue-chip bonds can 
use high-yield securities to raise money for expansion. Because 
their debt is considered riskier than the bonds of their larger 
brethren, the junk issuers must pay five percentage points or 
more above the prime rate. 

During most of the decade, junk-bond defaults ran at an an- 
nual rate of only 2% to 3%. But now that the economy is shaky, 
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Kohlberg Kravis 
Roberts relies on 
the largest junk- 
‘bond issue in 
hístory, worth $5 
billion, to help 
finance its 

$25 billion 
buyout of RJR 


ties, a few have gone beyond the safety zone. Junk bonds ac- 
S more than 35% of the $19 billion in assets held by First 
Los Angeles. The firm's heavy reliance on junk may 
cult for First Executive to meet its obligations, thus 
nger to retirement funds that the company manages. 


dustry of flinty-eyed dealmakers, Drexel’s 
way of doing business struck many people 
as arrogant and smug, “Dealing with them 
was repugnant,” says an executive of Pru- 
dential-Bache Securities. “They had this 
self-ordained attitude of importance. They 


broke from all the established rules within 
the underwriting community.” 


Iexel'S most egregious tech- 

nique was to force companies 

into unwanted deals, execu- 

tives say. In one battle that 

wound up in court, Staley 
Continental, a food producer based in sub- 
urban Chicago, accused Drexel of trying to 
pressure Staley executives into launching a 
buyout bid for their company. Before Sta- 
ley’s $220 million suit reached an out-of- 
court settlement in 1988, the sensational 
charges were the talk of Wall Street. “They 
appealed to your greed,” says Robert 
Hoffman, who was Staley’s chief financial 
officer at the time. “And if that didn’t 
work, they appealed to your fear that 
someone else might take over your compa- 
ny and throw you out.” 

As Milken’s clout grew, financial jour- 
nalists described him as the most powerful 
financier since J.P. Morgan. But Milken’s 
penchant for working by his own rules and 
controlling every situation proved to be his 
downfall. Drexel’s huge profits and free- 
wheeling methods attracted the attention 
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Drexel agrees to 
pay a record $650 
million fine for 
securities fraud 
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felonies. The 
company posts a 
$167 million loss 
for the year. 
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of federal prosecutors who believed that, 
among other offenses, Milken fed inside 
information to a network of traders to ma- 
nipulate the stocks of his target companies. 
Prosecutors first snared Dennis Levine, a 
Drexel investment banker, who pleaded 
guilty in 1986 to four counts of profiting 
from insider trading. The Government 
then got Levine to implicate Ivan Boesky, a 
Wall Street speculator, who was fined $100 
million for insider trading. He in turn 
agreed to help prosecutors pursue Milken, 
who had become the ultimate Mr. Big. 
(Boesky, bearded and gaunt, now resides 
in a Brooklyn halfway house, where he is 
completing a three-year prison sentence.) 

Armed with Boesky’s testimony, prose- 
cutors threatened to bring racketeering 
charges against Drexel, which would have 
permitted the Government to tie up more 
than $2 billion of the firm’s capital. Forced 
to the wall, Drexel agreed to pay the $650 
million and give up Milken, who was in- 
dicted last March. He was originally sched- 
uled to come to trial next month, but the 
Government is considering broad new 
charges that could delay the case. 

While the huge fine sapped Drexel’s 
strength, the killing stroke was the severe 
slump in the $200 billion junk-bond mar- 
ket. Several factors—a rising default rate, a 
slowing economy and a new federal law re- 
quiring S&Ls to dispose of their junk 
bonds—conspired to send the prices of 
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January February 


Overburdened by Drexel files for 
its $2.25 billion in bankruptcy. 
junk-bond debt, 
paying interest 
rates as high as 
15%, 
Campeau Corp. 
files for 
bankruptcy. 


pension funds have been replaced by annuities. A few annuity 
holders could find their benefits drastically reduced. 

A number of 401(k) retirement plans may also be at risk. 
About 40% of 401(k) contributions are invested in guaranteed 
investment contracts—obligations that pay back a fixed rate of 


return on the principal. Since insurance 
companies that sell Gics compete to of- 
fer the highest yield, some firms put the 
money into junk bonds. For 401(k) hold- 
ers, the trouble is that the guarantee ap- 
plies only to the interest. If a Gic seller 
runs into junk-bond trouble, the princi- 
pal could be jeopardized. 

The best approach is to put retirement 
money into a range of solid companies. 
Prudential, for example, has invested only 
2% of its assets in junk, while Aetna holds 
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pire that Toronto developer Robert Cam- 
peau assembled in the '80s was placed under 
the protection of federal bankruptcy court. 
A. hard-driving raider, Campeau had used 
junk bonds to help finance the $10.2 billion 
he paid for Allied Stores and Federated De- 
partment Stores, whose ten chains include 
Bloomingdale's, Stern's and Jordan Marsh. 
Now investors are watching carefully 
for signs of weakness in the ultimate deal: 
the 1988 buyout of RJR Nabisco, which 
Kohlberg Kravis Roberts, headed by Hen- 
ry Kravis, acquired for $25 billion. The bat- 
tle for RJR combined all the excesses of 
the era, pitting Milken and Kravis against 
Cohen and F. Ross Johnson, the RJR 
chairman who stood to make more than 
$100 million by winning the fight. The vic- 
torious Kravis walked off with $75 million 
in fees alone as part of his prize. 

While titans tangled for the last of the 


such securities plunging to 5076 or less of 
their face value since last fall. Stuck with 
more than $1 billion in devaluing junk, 
Drexel’s credit rating began sliding, and its 
banks cut off credit two weeks ago. The 
parent company, starved for cash, began to 
siphon money from the investment firm’s 
coffers until Government regulators halt- 
ed that maneuver. After a frantic search 
for a bank bailout or a merger partner, di- 
rectors of Drexel Burnham Lambert 
| Group agreed to put the company into 
bankruptcy proceedings. 


rexel executives hurriedly 
moved to sell off the firm's as- 
sets, in many cases at fire-sale 
prices. Drexel attempted to 
offer whole departments for 
sale, including Milken's old junk-bond op- 
| eration in Beverly Hills, but rival firms 
turned up their noses at anything that 
might carry legal liabilities or the taint of 
scandal. The firm's stockholders will get 
little or nothing, most notably Belgium's 
Lambert Group, which owned 26% of the 
firm and may have to take a $92 million | | 
write-off. Creditors include Taiyo Mutual | | | 
Life, a Tokyo firm with a $70 million claim, | 

I 

| 


and Milken himself, who says he is owed 
more than $200 million in compensation. 
In Washington the Government's top | |j 
economic team stood by with folded arms | | 
and watched the company fail. While Fed- | f 
eral Reserve Board Chairman Alan | ' 
Greenspan and Treasury Secretary Nicho- 
las Brady carefully monitored the situa- 
tion, the team decided that U.S. financial 
markets could weather the collapse, in part 
because junk bonds were already trading 
near all-time lows. Said an embittered 
Drexel executive: “What we needed was a 
pittance, and the Government decided 
just to let the company go. With a little 
nudge from the Government, the banks 
would have put a package together.” 
Drexel’s outcast employees have 
| company in their misery. The firm's 
40 crack-up comes amid a flurry of rever- 
| sals for the highflyers who symbolized 
| the boom time. Last month Peter 
| Cohen stepped down as chairman of 
| Shearson Lehman Hutton, the firm 
| he had built into a Wall Street giant 
that ranked second only to Merrill 
| Lynch. Like so much that flour- 
| ished during the hothouse de- 
| cade, Shearson simply grew too 


| Е 

| fast. Beset by falling revenues, j 
t а 5 

| failing deals and internal dis- у Эл 

Н Minc 

| putes, Cohen was forced out by b 490, 

4 James Robinson III, the chair- No proble | SA 


press, Shearson's par- 
ent company. 

The pitfalls of over- 
reaching were on full 
view last month when 
| the U.S. retailing em- 


| 
| man of American Ex- 
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e junk market, would-be 


[ло Jonger be able to take aimat | from doing a deal. 
jl 
аЛ xecutives, that prospect 
rU feeling of relief. While raid- 
ДЕ takeovers have made corpo- 
that more productive and effi- 
ШО: call the threat of attack a 
manag? and costly distraction that 
k ° pility to focus on long-term 
Uo. gument has its merits, but 
V. aecade Of relentless takeover bid- 
R becoming a dirty word and 
ve lost their prestige. * | 

r 1990s corporations will continue 
Inthe htand sold. But the deals will re- 
gd hioned values, like the strate- 


bility of companies with one 


a 


another, rather than the profits to be made 
“The whole system got 
out of whack,” says Myron Lieberman, a 
senior partner of the Chicago firm Alt- 
heimer & Gray, which has specialized in 
buyouts for 25 years. “We just threw out 
considerations of how we were going to 
make the new companies healthy." 

For Roderick Hills, a Drexel director and 
former chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the deepest threat 
posed by the investment firm's collapse may 
be the fervor for regulation it inspires. As 
Hills told TIME correspondent Richard Be- 
har, “The inevitable result of a significant fi- 
nancial failure is that somebody thinks they 
can pass a law to stop another one. And it’s 
just as inevitable that the law they pass does 
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———— 
more harm than good. I doubt that there are 
any broad legislative lessons to be drawn 
from the Drexel experience, and I fear that 


our Congress will try to draw them." 
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“We Don't Have To Have All of Our Cake Today" 


uring the heyday of 
takeover lending and 
junk-bond financing, the pa- 
trician investment firm Mor- 
gan Stanley was often the 
butt of ridicule. While more 
aggressive firms plunged into 
risky new techniques, Mor- 
gan, despite a leading role in 
corporate takeovers, seemed 
stuck in its stodgy habit of 
underwriting stock for blue- 
chip companies and selling 
investment-grade bonds. The 
new breed was playing high- 
stakes Monopoly, the joke 
went, while the stuffed shirts 
at Morgan were playing Triv- 
lal Pursuit. But no one is laughing at Morgan’s expense any- 
more. The firm, founded in 1935, is the most profitable on 
Wall Street, posting record earnings of $443 million last year 
012.5 billion in revenues. Its payroll, with 6,700 employees, 
Satits fullest ever, 
Spee did Morgan dodge the slump? While the firm han- 
ae Sizable share of leveraged buyouts and issued $14 bil- 
eae bonds during the late 1980s, the company chose its 
fight Pin care. (Morgan did come up short in one notable 
in its f ү: When it assisted Paramount Communications 
4 p S $12.2 billion hostile bid for Time Inc. last year on 
Tunica) the company's planned merger with Warner Com- 
Slepson ERN Under Chairman S. Parker Gilbert, 56, the 
Fisher ot co-founder Harold Stanley, and President Richard 
different fi Morgan hedged its bets by diversifying into many 
0 S ds rather than putting all its money into one or 
Danke Dable trends, At the same time, top investment 
The firm Obert Greenhill expanded Morgan’s global reach. 
change 5 10% engaged іп businesses ranging from foreign- 
Mor ading in London to mergermaking in Tokyo. 1 
the саа 185 Succeeded overseas by insinuating itself into 


k-bon hniquc ~. 1655 culture and hiring mostly local employees, а 
tors а Walt Shae Japanese firms spurned in their forays onto 
n e] aun Japan some 500 of Morgan’s 600 employees 
jule 


Morgan Stanley's big three: Gilbert, Greenhill and Fisher 


or lured away from promi- 
nent local firms with prom- 
ises of career paths to top- 
ranking posts. One area of 
expertise Morgan has 
brought to Japan is cross- 
border merger advice, a field 
in which the company ranks 
No. 1. Morgan is also promi- 
nent in Europe, where it 
completed $20.5 billion in 
cross-border bids last year. 
Yet Morgan avoids coming 
on like a Yankee juggernaut, 
preferring instead to work 
within the old-boy networks 
favored by many European 
executives. 

The biggest current moneymaker for Morgan, however, is 
its expanding merchant-banking operations in the U.S., in 
which the firm puts up its own capital to help finance a deal 
rather than just serving as a middleman. Morgan has invested 
$250 million in management-led LBOs. Besides earning fees 
for arranging the deals, it reaped a 100% return on its money 
last year from dividends and the sell-off of corporate assets. 
Morgan's portfolio of industrial holdings includes stakes in 40 
companies, including Burlington Industries, Southern Pacific 
Railroad and Fort Howard Paper. 

Not everyone is enamored of Morgan’s plunge into direct 
investments. Some investment-banking clients have com- 
plained because Morgan holds stakes in their competitors, 
which means that any confidential information supplied to 
Morgan might somehow find its way into a rival's hands. Even 
so, Morgan’s clients are devoted. “They trust the integrity of 
the firm,” says Greenhill, now Morgan’s vice chairman. 

Morgan Stanley’s greatest strength, says a rival, has been 
“its ability to attract and hold the best people.” That goes not 
only for its employees but customers as well, who appreciate 
the steady, patient quality of Morgan's culture. Says William 
Kneisel, head of corporate finance in London: “Clients like 
our long-term commitment. We don't feel we have to have all 
of our cake today." — By Frederick Ungeheuer/New York. 
With reporting by Helen Gibson/London and Barry Hillenbrand/Tokyo 
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. While Congress has been eager to inves- 
tigate debacles like Drexel's, it has shown lit- 
tle Interest in enacting new laws to curb fi- 
nancial markets, even after the 1987 crash. 
The real lesson of the fall of the most money- 
mad firm of a money-mad decade is that in 
any free market, a heedless competitor can 
lead virtually the whole industry astray. The 
pendulum is swinging back now, but the im- 
pact of the debt that Drexel’s junk bonds 
loaded on corporate America will not 
vanish as swiftly as the perpetrator. 
— Reported by Mary Cronin and Thomas McCarroll/ 
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By STEFAN KANFER 


all Street is a thoroughfare with a river at one end and a 
W cemetery at the other. Not long ago, brokers were d 
sizing at the water's edge, wondering whether they should Шу 
the Boston Whaler or peddle a few more shares and go for the 
46-ft. cabin cruiser. Today they are at the other end of the 
street, dressed in black, standing at the grave and stealing fur- 
tive looks at one another, wondering who will be the next to go. 

No one can say the warning wasn't loud and clear. Loud, 
anyway. There was the eminent economist Charlie Sheen, 
strutting through Wall Street, 
the movie, only to find him- 
self lost in his penthouse, 
staring out at the city and 
wondering, “Who am 1?" 

There was Sherman Mc- 
Coy, the doomed bond trad- 
er of The Bonfire of the Vani- 
ties, a self-styled Master of 
the Universe, undone by 
ambition, facing disgrace, 
jail and the most hideous 
possibility of all, subways. 

There was bewhiskered 
Ivan Boesky staring from be- 
hind bars: Santa Claus as per- 
petrator. There were the de- 
signs of Michael Milken and 
Robert Campeau, rasping 
apart like Velcro. 

And there was the un- 
written law: Bulls Can Make 
Money. Bears Can Make 
Money. Pigs Always Get 
Slaughtered. 

But no one paid atten- 
tion. Just as Marxism is being 
dismantled by its managers, the market is being undone by its 
junkmen. Or is it? Capitalism seems to thrive on periodic col- 
lapses. After all, the Drexel affair is only the latest float in a pa- 
rade of American infamies. They date back to the early 19th cen- 
tury, when a hustler named Daniel Drew delivered some 
livestock to the plutocrats Henry and John Jay Astor. On the last 
three daysofthe trip from Ohio to New York, Drew refused to let 
his cattle drink. Just before they clomped up to the weighing sta- 
tion, he let the animals slake their thirst at a shallow creek. 

Appraising the swollen cattle as they weighed in, Henry 
Astor allowed as how he had bought *a fine herd." The next 
moming he looked out over a group of scrawny, dehydrated 
creatures. “I have been sold watered stock!” he bellowed, and 
Wall Street gained a new term for swindle. 

After the Civil War, speculator Jim Fisk attempted to cor- 
ner the gold market. The price escalated until President U.S. 
Grant stepped in and unloaded $4 million worth of Govern- 
ment gold certificates. The tactic worked, but prices on the 
stock exchange kept on plummeting for two years. The small 
investor, as always, suffered the most. But it was Fisk whose 
complaint entered history: “A fellow can’t have a little inno- 
cent fun, without everyone raising a haloo and going wild.” 

In 1920 Charles Ponzi promised a return of 50% in less 
than two months. The plot was ingeniously simple: he paid the 
early customers (and himself) with money from the later ones. 
When the whistle blew he was $3 million in arrears. Ponzi 
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Pigs Always Get Slaughtered 


Whitney riding out of Sing Sing in 1941; Ponzi waving after his 
prison release in’34; Cornfeld in '74, after his stay ina Swiss jail 
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served a three-year sentence. Paroled, he advertiseq 
scheme, 200% in 60 days. He was rearrested and ey 
deported to his native Italy. Only two things were left 
the usual.dupes and the name Ponzi schemes, still 
scribe illegal methods of fleecing the sheep. 

Nine years afterward, the same sort of naifs 
themselves a question: If you could purchase a $1,000 an 
$100 down, why couldn’tyou acquire stock the same way? Qr ro 
that kind of instant gratification was called buying on miM 
the market crashed, the president of the New York Stock Pree д 
change remained confident. Federal regulations Were unne E | d thai 

sary, said Richard Whine | 
"The exchange is a perfec | пр ha 
stitution.” After he left of l ШҮ isb 
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Whitney was conveyed | 
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Mister by fellow prisoner | 
and wardens. | 
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And then there was . . . But the catalog is endless. e 
of the past week can only lend credence to playwright He ahd 
Ibsen’s observance, “Those heroes of finance are like bene 
on а string—when one slips off, the rest follow.” 15 there q 
Possibility of knotting that string? Or is scandal as much | y М 
of the market as the NASDAQ? Can the greedy be saved it 
themselves? Or does Midas play as big a role as Oedipus!” 
human psyche? of | 
The indications are not promising. Reformers are а be | 
and investors аге wary, but memories are short. Those W^ 


. ing 1 ; 
eyes and small incomes are advised to heed the WÎ | 
Richard Armour: 


That money talks 
I'll not deny, 

Iheard it once: 

It said, "Good-bye. d 
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faced desiccation rather than switch to 
Schweppes. To the true believers, those who 
used it to spray their camellias or rinse their 
lingerie or boil fusilli or water their Scotch, 
there could be no substitute for Perrier. — 

For Paris-based Source Perrier, which 
did $119 million in U.S. sales in 1988, pro- 
tecting the sanctity of its product is crucial. 
How, after all, does a company persuade a 
population that the presence of a few bub- 
bles transforms the most common sub- 
stance on earth into a fashion statement? 
With its reverent ads and fitness-cult follow- 
ing, Perrier won a unique niche in the psy- 
che and vocabulary of the ’80s. “People ask 
for Perrier when they want mineral water,” 
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says Dan Rose, a bartender at an uptown 
New York City restaurant, “the same way 
they ask for Kleenex when they want a tis- 
sue. Perrier has come to mean mineral wa- 
ter.” Riding the decade’s fitness fad, sales 
jumped 190% in seven years. 

Then one day last month, county water 
testers in North Carolina, who use Perri- 
er's purity in their labs to gauge local water 
quality, found that the French product was 
contaminated with excessive levels of ben- 
zene, a solvent used, among other things, 
to make Styrofoam. The U.S. Food and 
Drug Ádministration ordered random 
tests and found similar benzene levels in 13 
bottles. FDA officials noted that there was 
not much danger. Drinking two small bot- 
tles of contaminated Perrier a day, they es- 
timated, would increase one's lifetime risk 
of cancer by only one in a million. 
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Nonetheless, Perrier rushed to assure 
customers that the source was still pure. 

The decision to recall was made by the 
company itself,” said ЕрА spokesman 
Chris Lecos. “We didn’t request it.” 
Pressed for an explanation by French re- 
porters, Perrier officials at first speculated 
that the chemical came from an overly fas- 
tidious workman who used a solution con- 
taining benzene to clean grease from some 
bottling machinery. If indeed only one bot- 
tling line was affected, production could 
resume quickly, and the bottles would be 
back on store shelves within weeks, 

But the explanation did not ring quite 
true, partly because bottling plants, fearing 
just such contamination, do not usually use 
toxic chemicals to clean their equipment. 
Days later, Perrier officials abandoned the 
careless-worker hypothesis and disclosed 
that, in fact, all bottling lines had been con- 
taminated. The new explanation: the real 
fault lay in saturated filters, which some- 
one had failed to replace. It turns out that 
Perrier straight from the source contains 
traces of benzene, which occurs naturally 
in the gases that give Perrier its fizz, and 
that filters are routinely used to extract the 
chemical. “I think it is fairly clear that they 
rearranged the truth,” says Anne Mou- 
genot, an analyst with Didier Philippe bro- 
kerage in Paris. “At first they grabbed for 
anything, and now they have this theory of 
saturated filters.” 


S ince other mineral-water brands from 
nearby springs have also been found 
to be contaminated, some speculate that a 
drought in the region may have raised the 
level of natural contaminants in the water. 
This would tend to clog the filters more 
quickly. *Of course they cannot say this," 
notes Mougenot, “because it would be 
close to saying that the source is really 
polluted." 

The French do not seem to be losing 
much sleep over the slipup; in fact, the lit- 
tle green bottles were readily available in 
Paris cafés last week, and could be back in 
the U.S. by next month. This will surely re- 
lieve those who quailed at the prospect of 
entering the Decency Decade without it. 
But for others, it may not make much dif- 
ference one way or the other. Much of 
America's heartland never quite embraced 
the idea of paying more for a glass of water 
than for a bottle of beer, and in Los Ange- 
les Perrier is already passé. “Evian is hotter 
than Perrier," says Roland Fasel, the food- 
and-beverage manager of the swank Bel- 
Air Hotel. “It even sells for breakfast." In 
New York apostates are already appear- 
ing. “I’m going to order plain old Brooklyn 
seltzer,” says entertainment lawyer Jona- 
than Horn. “If I’m going to drink benzene, 
by God, it's gonna be good old American 
benzene." — With reporting by Bruce Crumley/ 
Paris and Janice M. Horowitz/New York 
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ABitter Pill to Swallow 


he dirty little secret about the 
M birth-control “revolution” is this: 
three decades after the introduction of 
the Pill, many of the more than 57 mil- 
lion American women of childbearing 
age are still unable to control their re- 
production. The proof: about six mil- 
lion unwanted pregnancies occur in 
the U.S. each year. Not only are all the 
available methods of contraception in- 
convenient, only partially effective or 
potentially risky, but the array of de- 
vices to choose from is also getting 
smaller, not larger. Some women must 


dreds of dollars before finding the con- 
traceptive that is best for them. Others, es- 
pecially teenagers, just avoid the hassle 
and go unprotected. The situation is forc- 
ing men and women to make painful 
choices—to have abortions or be sterilized 
at an early age. 

The dismal state of birth con- 
trol in the U.S. was highlighted 
last week in a study issued by the 
National Academy of Sciences 
(NAS). The report states that 


causing the U.S. to fall far behind 


able elsewhere but notin the U.S. 


skin implant that can release a 


ahead of the U.S., pharmaceuti- 


versible vasectomies and long- 
lasting vaccines. Even women in 


visit several doctors and spend hun- Adoctor, right, letsa 


Birth control in the U.S. is out of date—and getting more so 


for use in the U.S. What really frightens 
pharmaceutical companies, however, is the 
threat of liability suits, like the legal bar- 
rage that drove A.H. Robins into bank- 
ruptcy after its Dalkon Shield intrauterine 
device was found to have damaging side ef- 


METHODS USED IN THE U.S. 


Showing percentage of women who favor them 


American contraceptive re- | STERILIZATION 38% Once a woman has her Fallopian She switched to an ov 
search has come to a virtual halt, tubes "tied," it is difficult to reverse the procedure. 


other countries in developing | ORAL CONTRACEPTIVES 32% The Pill is 95% to 97% nant and had an abortion. Fy 
new techniques. Methods avail- effective, but questions about its safety persist. 


cal firms are aggressively pursu- | SPERMICIDES 3% Foams, creams and jellies are sold 
ing male birth-control pills, re- over the counter, but failure rates are about 26%. 


many Third World nations have METHODS USED ABROAD 


more choices than their U.S. 
counterparts. Observes Carl 
Djerassi, a Stanford University 
chemist who helped develop the 


But not available in the U.S. 


NORISTERAT This two-month injectable contraceptive 
has a 2% failure rate and is approved for use in more 


first Pill: “The U.S. is the only than 40 countries. 


patient know what the choices are of them could be Prevented if yo. 


fects. No wonder that of t 
US. firms that were cond i 
tive research 20 ye 
doing so. 

Efforts to boost federal 
birth control have run u 
servative Opposition. Anti- ба 
are particularly determine 
the U.S. introduction es 0 
French-made drug that RU 
menstruation after fertilize nd 
place. Opponents call RUM là 
abortion pill. “Contraception” 
Judie Brown, president of tin 
can Life Lobby, “means bett wf 
through chemistry.” ш 

And yet the failure to dev 

new kinds of contraception h 
lead to 1.5 million abortions 
the U.S. By some estimate 
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had more birth-control Options, Је 
fer, a 20-year-old college Student in M; 
has already had two abortions, fo 
unsuccessful attempts to use the Pill an 
diaphragm. “At this point I’m afraid toh 
sex,” she says. “I don't know what touf 

Amy, a 24-year-old New York Cing 
producer, has also searched! 
successfully for a cono] TUE 
she can trust. First she was fi} 
with a diaphragm, but feltin|New igh 
too obtrusive and ип 


counter spermicidal sponge 


months ago, she began takin 
oral contraceptive. Her mut 


includeaninjectionthat provides | BARRIER METHODS 24% Condoms, diaphragms and became unpredictable, asifspatems o; 
two months of protection anda | Cervical caps have failure rates of 12% or more. 


were riding an emotional lj Meir eyes, 
coaster. Lately she has (1 as th 


contraceptive hormone into the | INTRAUTERINE DEVICES 3% Most manufacturers have ter, but she is still terrified 18185, Afte 
bloodstream for up to five years. stopped making IUDs for fear of costly lawsuits. This the Pill's long-term healthy 
In Europe, which is years | method fails in 6% of women. 


fects. “Something has b he 
done so a woman doesnt") answe 
so much,” she says. Ttinfu 
iP 


prove until there 
of federal policy 0 


rules for the appro 


country other than Iran in which contraceptives: a hart j 

He pipe conio clock has been NORPLANT Placed under the skin on the inside of the E Er ) : 

BOE E f pn : cal comp آل‎ 
ppe ў progestin-releasing implant сап provide protection from Jiability E 


Part of the reason lies with 99% protection for up to five years 


the U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 


istration, which has been ex- | RU-486 This pill can induce menstruatio 
traordinarily slow and cautious whose period is up to six weeks late. 


in deciding whether new drugs 


are safe or not. It can take up to FILSHIE CLIP This titanium-and-silicone 
$50 million and as long as 15 the Fallopian tubes without c utting or 


years to move a contraceptive 
from the laboratory to approval 
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clip can block the 21st century HT. 
cauterizing — By Philip Elmer- үй 
making it easier for a woman to change her mind. by Georgia Harbison 
Dick Thompson/Washin 


at SM _ cays were once the province of 
rlizat $ omir fiction, feared only by spacé 
ll RU cage! M rocketing to unknown worlds, 
'aCeption onearth the danger posed by streams 
1t of the er atomic particles from the sun and 
ns better | [s sconsidered insignificant. Now that 


s been shaken, at jus for 
COM d much of their lives flying at 
Nudes. Last week the U.S. Depart- 
ye ent of Transportation reported rae radi- 
nates, up tok „ion penetrating the thin skins of jetliners 
ented if ve [ose ahazard for passengers and crews. 
1 options, Je} For the occasional traveler the danger 
tudent in M; ight and not worth worrying about. But 


the Government study suggests that radia- 
tion 15 causing a small but measurable in- 
crease 1n cancer rates among crew mem- 
bers and the most frequent flyers. As a 
result, the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion is sending airline 
workers an advisory on 
the health risks of cos- 
mic radiation. 

The Government 
estimates that among 
100,000 crew members 
who spend 20 years on 
an average route, such 
radiation will cause 600 
"premature cancer 
deaths." By compari- 
Son, cancer from all causes may kill 22,000 
of that same group. Frequent- travelers 
who spend half as much time in the air as 
pilots do, or about nine hours a week, will 
incur half the risk. Exposure varies dra- 
matically with altitude and proximity to the 


ndation Chennai and eGangotri 


Radiation may endanger flight crews 


route from New York City to Tokyo will 
subject a crew to 30 times the risk of a year 
of flying between Austin and Houston. 
Pregnant crew members have Special 
concerns. The FAA says women who fly 
throughout the first 
seven months of preg- 
nancy may exceed the 
recommended radia- 
tion doses for fetuses 
and slightly boost the 
risk of birth defects. 
Some experts feel such 
women should consider 
taking leaves or work- 
ing on less exposed 
routes, especially from 
the eighth to the 15th week of pregnancy. 
Others emphasize that the radiation is 
much less hazardous than other dangers of 
everyday life. Says Dr. Wallace Friedberg, 
head of radiobiology at the Faa: “If my 
wife was a flight attendant and pregnant, I 
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Turn On and Tune Out 


n, but її light-and-sound machines are designed to reduce anxiety 


and unrêli 
o an owt recorded birdcalls and musty in- 
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. She got фе into a tiny office in New York City’s 
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ive. Her пей for the next 45 minutes. Spinning 
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ease stress. Several companies have 
brought out home models of stress-reduc- 
tion units, costing from $99 to $600. Many 
sets include earphones, dark glasses with 
tiny bulbs inside and a computerized box 
that controls light-and-sound sequences. 
The gadgets are an offshoot of serious 
medical research into how visual and audi- 
tory stimuli can affect the brain. As it func- 
tions, the brain emits energy waves in four 
frequency ranges called wave states: beta, 


Seeking serenity at the Synchro Energize salon 


The electronic route to relaxation is catching on. 
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which is the normal, alert state; alpha, a 
slower pace noted when people are relaxed 
and creative; theta, the level just before 
people doze off, when intense learning can 
occur; and delta, which is deep sleep. 

Medical scientists have discovered that 
flashing pulses of pure, white light at 
closed eyes causes patients to see kaleido- 
Scopic images. They also noted that by con- 
trolling patterns of audio and visual pulses, 
they could cause the brain to change states. 
Researchers like Thomas Budzynski of the 
St. Luke Medical Center in Bellevue, 
Wash., learned that inducing an alpha state 
could help relax patients and ease chronic 
pain. Creating theta states helped people 
to improve motivation and even stop 
smoking. 

In the commercial arena, manufac- 
turers are claiming the machines can 
boost memory, job and even sports per- 
formance. Says W.A. Robinson, whose 
company sells a home model called 
InnerQuest: “If you're going to be com- 
petitive in a competitive society, you're 
going to need it." 
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Or it could be just another fleeting 
relaxation craze that attracts the curi- 
ous and eventually bores them, like the 
flotation-tank phenomenon of the ear- 
ly 1980s. Not everyone likes the sensa- 
tions the new stress-reduction ma- 
chines produce. Complained a visitor 
to a Japanese salon: “It’s like listening 
to an alarm clock all the time." None- 
theless, in this fast-paced era, profes- 
sionals may turn on to new ways of 
combating stress—especially since the 
habit will not show up in random drug 
tests. —By Linda Williams. With reporting by 
Seiichi Kanise/Tokyo 
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Sport 


Kragen 


Just Like in the Movies 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


come-from-nowhere pug gets a shot 
A at the heavyweight title. His beloved 
mother has just died; the mother of his own 
son is suffering from a severe kidney ail- 
ment. His body is depleted by penicillin 
shots and antihistamines taken for a nag- 
ging infection. And now he must step into 
the ring against a champion who has de- 
stroyed every opponent with awful preci- 
sion. The odds against an upset are so high 
that most Las Vegas casinos don't even lay 
down a betting line. But our plucky hero 


TONY TRIOLO—HBO 


surprises everyone by carrying the fight for 
the first seven rounds. Then, in the eighth, 
he is knocked down and staggers to his feet 
at the end of an agonizingly long count. 
Somehow he rallies to reclaim dominance, 
and in the tenth round he crushes his foe to 
the canvas for an even longer count. Eight 
-.. Mine ... ten! The winner and new 
heavyweight champion of the world! 
That's the way it went, as the lightly re- 
garded James (“Buster”) Douglas, 29, 
knocked out Mike Tyson, 23, in Tokyo last 
week, ending the champ’s four-year reign. 
The papers called it “the biggest upset in 
boxing history,” but they could just as easi- 
ly have said cinema history: a story like this 
happens only in the movies. To be exact, it 
happens only in Rocky movies. Douglas’ 
shocking victory over the previously unde- 
feated annihilator provided all the improb- 
able thrills of a Stallone fist film. And 
more. Rocky never got the benefit of a long 
count, so that his opponent could later 
complain, as Tyson did, “I knocked him 
out before he knocked me out.” Rocky 
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Buster Douglas was worthy of Rocky in his stunning defeat of Tyson 


never had his championship belt stripped 
from him, as Douglas had, hours after the 
fight, when boxing authorities declared the 
title vacant pending a review of the Doug- 
las knockdown. 
And Rocky never ran into Don King, 
the Boss Greed of boxing promoters. King’s 
electrified hair stood on end when he real- 
ized that Tyson’s match with top contender 
Evander Holyfield, a huge payday slated for 
June, would now be a fight between two 
nonchamps. King soon came to his senses. 
He proposed a Tyson-Douglas rematch, 
with Holyfield to meet the winner and age- 


mediocre one by the cham 

stolid, muzzy, Otherwise ' у | 
stood around like a fire h Бару, 
shorts, an easy target for Do DET 
tages of height (5% in.) ang ees 4 
The champ threw few puncho c Di 
of his lethal paradiddles. jee and fe 
right!—that turn his Victims’ x 
punching bags and their Buts to 
In the waning seconds obi 
round, a Tyson uppercut wi 
on it rang Buster’s bell just befor 0 
keeper could ring his. Douglas 1 | 
and skidded on the canvas, Referee a’? | 
Meyran Sanchez glared Tyson Sie 
corner and began his count, so tham | 
had а few extra seconds to rise tg M 
He was still genuflecting at the oat 
nine, but he seemed ready t ощ 
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Iwo rounds later, Douglas retume 
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Down for the count: the Challeng 
annihilates a rusty “Iron Mike” a 
rearranges the face of boxing 


less challenger George Foreman lurking 
like a threat behind Holyfield. By midweek 
the boxing commissions had dropped their 
charade and acknowledged what every 
viewer knew: Douglas had won the fight. 
The underdog was the champ. 

"I don't want them to stick me with 
Rocky,” Douglas told U.S. TV host David 
Letterman. Still, this mild man from Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is stuck with a hero’s biography. 
His father Bill was a sparky middleweight 
who funneled his dreams into young Buster. 
Another inspirer, Buster’s manager John 
Johnson, helped steer his fighter through 
recent family tragedies —especially the 
death of his mother Lula last month—and 
toward a bout with Tyson. Boxing savants 
expected it to be one more anonymous sac- 
rifice to the Kong of sport. But Douglas had 
strength, stamina and grace. And he lacked 
what other Tyson victims have brought into 
the ring: fear of an “Iron Mike” Mugging, 

Like many a great fight, this was not al- 
ways a good fight. It was not so much a 
spectacular display by the challenger as a 


uppercut followed by a sturdy солуу 
that felled the champ. Another slow 
could not save Tyson. He rose to 1° 
grabbed for his mouthpiece and райе 
placed its end between his teeth, like 
dog with an old toy. The war was 0 
Douglas, it was time to 
mourn. In a TV interview, 06 
that he loved him. Douglas said 
fight “because of my mother, 


heart.” And then the new undispr | 


weight champ dissolved into man epit 
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triumph for a good fighter "yd 
how to be hard in the ring gi] 
outside it. In Houston, Forem^ w| 
was ready to dispatch all com T 
ing Don King. And in Райа? ў 
lone was shooting Rocky V vay | 
about his boxing movies the no И. 
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the communist thaw: What CO 
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e movie Glory is, as the historian James M. McPherson 
written, the most powerful and historically accurate 
ne made about the American Civil War. But Glory, 
film aei the story of one of the war’s first black regiments, 
which t° meaning. The movie addresses the most profound 
ДЕ Se rice in America in 1990. Glory is about black man- 
E a responsibility. 
Ee worst problems of the black underclass today—young 
к men murdering other young black men; young black 
P. fathering children of females who are virtually children 
Dr ces young blacks lost to crack and heroin—all con- 
he “ly to black manhood and responsibility. 
4 Perhaps Marion Barry, Washington's 
mayor, and Benjamin Hooks, executive 
director of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, should celebrate Black 
History Month by watching 
Glory. When Barry was arrest- 
ed for cocaine possession last 
month, Hooks’ most visible 
reaction was that the mayor 
had been the victim of a plot 
by law enforcement to perse- 
cute black elected officials. 
Presumably, the mayor of the 
nation’s capital (not exactly an 
unemployed ghetto youth, but, 
absurdly, a role model for unem- 
ployed ghetto youths) is not responsi- 
ble for being in a hotel room with a fash- 
lon model, smoking crack. A white 
conspiracy must have put a pistol to his head and 
made him do it. Hooks’ reaction harmonized with something 
ШО Whitney Young said 23 years ago. Young, then the 
a т Ше Urban League, told white leaders, "You've got to 
n 5 some victories.” But if a victory is “given,” it is not a 
Ty. It is a dole. 
setts he freemen and runaway slaves of the 54th Massachu- 
tainly SUM regiment were not given anything in 1863: cer- 
is as The blacks of the 54th were actual men who 
shea spats In a redemptive violence that they sought. 
ithis it 3 that Glory teaches—and it is finding an audience— 
С nee not the Great White Paternalist alone who freed 
blacks TRS made them American citizens. It was also 
listed, trai teed themselves. These were the blacks who еп-. 
disciplined the suffered, endured condescension and insult, 
Ortunity to Anes fought for the right to fight and the op- 
On July e the pursuit of their freedom and manhood. 
+ Virtually Suic; 1863, the blacks of the 54th Massachusetts led 
federate f cidal assault upon Fort Wagner, a massive Con- 
SC. harp „УОГК guarding the approach to Charleston, 
tack, Tri Or. At a critical moment in Glory’s version of the at- 
"Ston, D © runaway slave-soldier played by Denzel Wash- 
death. is ше American flag and runs forward with it to his 
Carlier T rot, SS this: “I did not want your white man's 
are Xing with used the ‘honor’ of carrying it. But I will do it 
S Citizens Other black men, because, understand me, we 
» We are Americans, not white Americans, but 
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Manhood апа the Power of Glory 


bla i i » istori 
moment tein af ЕЯ 
I ‚а! eath, acks become, incontrovert- 
ibly, Americans. They won it. It was is— theirs. 
Sime a older, persistens била RS E RE 
E ‚ре me in the black community 
that in the past 25 years seemed to go out of fashion at least at 
the leadership level of the civil rights movement: self-determi- 
nation, responsibility. This sterner theme, developed well be- 
fore emancipation and repeated by Frederick Douglass 
Booker T. Washington, Martin Luther King Jr. and genera- 
tion after generation of struggling black fathers and mothers, 
instructed: the antidote to racism is excellence. 

But after the Great Society programs of the 1960s, the em- 
phasis on dignity, struggle and pride in accomplish- 
ment was replaced in the rhetoric of some 
black leaders by a toxic seepage of self- 
pity, of the victim theme. Passivity, 
grievance and denial became the 
psychic orthodoxy. The culture 
of victimization came to repli- 

cate in an eerie way the con- 
figurations of slave days— 
the Government functioning 
as benevolent slave master, 
dispenser of all things. Many 
blacks were trapped in ghet- 
tos as surely and hopelessly 
as slaves on plantations. Per- 
haps civil rights organizations, 
designed to battle discrimina- 
tion and hardening over the years 
into institutional mind-sets, could 


ter the structure of Jim Crow had been torn 

down. At worst, the Great Society turned the lead- 
ers into petitioners, even while thousands upon thousands of 
working-class blacks toiled in the hardest, dirtiest jobs rather 
than accept welfare. 

Those who suggest that the solution to black problems lies 
in the minds and wills of blacks are always accused of blaming 
the victims. But that is a futile line. Forget blame. Presumably, 
black America long since abandoned the delusion (if it ever 
harbored it) that white America was going to ride to its rescue. 
The only authentic black fulfillment will be achieved by blacks. 

Jesse Jackson is one black leader who over the years has 
consistently preached self-help. Now he warns, “Our failure to 
become introspective and responsible takes away our moral 
authority.” Nelson Mandela worked the same vein last week: 
“All students must return to school and learn.” The lesson of 
Glory, proceeding out of black history, is that blacks are not 
powerless in the face of racism or poverty. The battles fought 
and won by earlier generations of blacks were immensely 
more difficult than those that face most blacks today. 

Once, in 1961, Martin Luther King Jr. told some 
black college students about the Aristotelian bigot. This 
bigot, said King, constructed a syllogism: All men are made 
in the image of God; God, as everyone knows, is not a Negro; 
therefore, the Negro is not a man. The black soldiers of 
the 54th Massachusetts, and 180,000 other blacks who served 
in the Civil War, took that syllogism and burned it to 
ashes. a 
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Real drama: newly named 
artistic director Adrian 
Noble and his version of 
Shakespeare 
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RECOVERING. Barbara Bush, 64, UST Vanities, 1 


Lady; from surgery to remove а smalliljove-it-01 


hen, as expected, the Royal Shake- 

speare Company last week named 
Adrian Noble to take over as artistic direc- 
tor in 1991, the announcement was almost 
anticlimactic. The real drama involved the 
theater institution itself. Earlier the R.S.C. 
had stunned playgoers by announcing that 
it was closing London’s Barbican and Pit 
Theaters for four months, beginning in No- 
vember, and abandoning its annual region- 
al tour. The reason: a $5 million deficit that 
is expected to rise to $8 million by next 
year. 

Noble, 39, a nail-biting former asso- 
ciate director of the company, is a popular 
| choice, During his previous tour with the 
R.S.C., he directed such hits as Ibsen's The 
Master Builder and The Plantagenets, a 
nine-hour version of Shakespeare's three- 
part Henry VI and Richard III. But he will 
take over the company at a critical moment 
in its history. Although a new production 
of Anthony Burgess’s A Clockwork Orange 
is setting box-office records at the Barbi- 
can, and Show Boat is nearly sold out in 
Stratford, years of shortfalls have left the 
company in debt. An 1146 increase in gov- 
ernment subsidies for the 1990-91 season is 
not sufficient to meet the costs of perform- 
ing on four stages in two locations 100 
miles apart. Over the past two years the 
number of R.S.C. productions has already 
been cut from 38 to 19 and the size of its 
acting troupe from 85 to 65. 

Britain's national companies are all op- 
| erating on the edge. The Royal Opera 
House has a $5 million deficit, and the 


Noble's Undertaking 


Has the new boss of the R.S.C. been handed a poisoned chalice? 


tional Ballet were in some jeopardy until 
they were saved last week by an emergency 
government grant of $3.5 million. 

Though the R.S.C. is more self-suffi- 
cient than most, it has not only curtailed its 
operations but, in the view of many critics, 
has suffered a loss of artistic standards as 
well. John Peter of the Sunday Times 
called last season's R.S.C. cast for A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream “the Really Fright- 
ful Company." Others have complained 
that R.S.C. actors are often underre- 
hearsed, overworked and unable to speak 
the Bard's verse. The prestigious company 
has also been attacked for mounting too 
many musicals. But Les Misérables gener- 
ates $1.5 million a year, and even a critical 
failure like 1988's Carrie brought in more 
than $440,000. To those who urge the 
R.S.C. to return to its classical roots. 
outgoing artistic director Terry Hands re- 
plies, “It’s foolish. We cannot become a 
museum theater. I don’t believe a major 
national company should stand Outside 
major trends.” 

Noble intends to maintain the balance 
between Shakespeare and modern play- 
wrights, but he knows he must also restore 
morale and keep the theater afloat. The 
new artistic director appears undaunted. 
“Some people have said I’ve been offered 
a poisoned chalice,” says Noble. “Tye sim- 
ply been offered the chance to run the 
greatest theater company in the world.” 
That will call for all the talent and commit- 
ment he Possesses—and, no doubt, for the 
indigestion tablets he gobbles in times of 
Stress. — By Anne Constable/London 
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oning everything from AIDS preventi 
nuclear disarmament. 


DIED. Robert Ouko, 58, Foreign Ministe | 
Kenya for the past two years, МОМ 
known for articulate defense of his 
trys human-rights record; as a rést 
what officials called “foul play’ "i 
known assassins; in Koru, Kenya. ОШ 
partially burned body was discovered 
cane field four miles from his home p 
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DIED. Norman Parkinson, 76, В 
ion photographer and portraitis "^. 
verse subjects over a half-centmc : 
from the model Iman and Donal d i 
(for а 1989 Tıme cover) to Prime aM © 
Margaret Thatcher and the can te 
“a little in love”; of a brain hemort 
in Singapore, after taking illon 


in Sabah, Malaysia. Mereq 
„уай a 

DIED. Georges de Mestral, 82, st chee 
Swiss inventor of Velcro; walk 9m tat 
Switzerland. In 1941, after а pee Simphe, 
woods near his Geneva homi and PY) e's ; 
observed that his wool SOCKS sred "| hy 

^ COVE” un Ror 
and his dog’s fur were 4 ‚уау! ШӨ 
burrs. By 1948 he had found 2 V И kitisa, 
cate the grasp of the ЬШ? | ji! p 
Since then, Velcro has bee? тй 
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Ga notably Success, Money: A Sui- 
Ry foo Einstein's Monsters —vill 
ШҮ Jd outdoes himself in London 
m. ҮШ û even be said he sometimes 
ТЯ himself, with his verbal brilliance 
У рі? d of literary technique. No 
۳ © an uninhibited high-energy per- 
Шу e, as а bold conception of a world 
D. toward a loveless void, this Brit- 
Zn e Elle is destined for a large and di- 
1 e readership in the U.S. 
| [ike Tom Wolfe's The Bonfire of the 
sh, 64, US frites London Fields should’ excite the 
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nove a smalfjgve-it-or-heave-it reflex. Americans 


y; in Мазі: мохе sensibilities were tousled by Wolfe's 
cancer thaif-qugh treatment of New York City will be 
sun all уоц и off by Amis’ pitch-black satire about 
ine other sagging capital of the English- 
owl-eyed gáyeaking world. But those who found Bon- 
or of Pop hafe’ incendiary social commentary amus- 
w York Cin ingly accurate should spontaneously 
Ша art, Hetcombust over Amis’ latest export. 
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ution: Black Hole Ahead 


FIELDS by Martin Amis; Harmony; 470 pages; $19.95 


Ц 3 

me plosive in England, where the traditional liter- 
Ae ater and gentler. Not that the Brits lack for 
fathe mis, 40, is in the line of Swift, Waugh and his 


Voto The кез like Saul Bellow. Amis read Tom 

Y Boog.» H re of the Vanities and found it “worry- 

кй М headde sa. judges Wolfe the more efficient plotter, 

f lasto, > Was quite relieved that the book went off 

SM | Pi, Planes rter." Amis, who spent five years on London 
Write a novel soon about literary envy. 


First, however, there are a few compli- 
cations to sort out. On top of proving once 
again that he is one of the most gifted nov- 
elists of his generation, Amis demonstrates 
that he is also among the cleverest. He 
writes about a writer who is writing a mur- 
der story about a crime that has not yet 
happened but is being staged by the victim. 
The designation is used advisedly. Nicola 
Six may get her head bashed in at the end 
of the book, yet she remains a good candi- 
date for the most willful and neutering fe- 
male ever devised by the pen of man. 

More to the point, Nicola is an elaborate 
composition of male sexual fantasies and 
fears. In the days of traditional humanist 
metaphors, she would have been likened to 
a siren or destructive goddess. Fast-for- 
warding to the quantum age, Amis asso- 
ciates Ms. Six with—yes, folks—a black 
hole. 

Like his father, novelist Kingsley Amis, 
the author courts the charge of misogyny. 
Modified misanthropy would be closer to 
the mark. Almost anything on two legs is 
fair game for the Amis blitz. 
Keith Talent reads like a 
composite of every cheat- 
ing, pub-crawling lout that 
Amis has ever met, which is 
probably quite a few. A typi-. 
cal Talent day includes wak- 
ing with a hangover, a round 
of serial adulteries and petty 
larcenies, then hours of 
whetting his dart skills at the 
Black Cross. A typical busi- 
ness transaction includes 
stealing a shipment of per- 
fume and, when finding out 
that it is mostly water, un- 
loading the stuff on a store 
owner who pays him with 
counterfeit bills. Talent 
then uses the forgeries to 
M buy vodka that turns out to 

. be the nonperfume he stole 


5 in the morning. à 
AMIS AND ENVY Talent's foil, Guy Clinch, 
Noisy books,” says Martin Amis. His own are con- isa British Sherman McCoy, 


the Wall Street fall guy of 
The Bonfire of the Vanities. 
“He had a tremendous 
amount of money, excel- 
lent health, handsomeness, 
height, a capriciously origi- 
nal mind; and he was life- 
Jess," writes Amis of Clinch. 
Samson Young, the narrator 
and American scribbler who 
thinks he is writing Amis’ 
novel, represents cultural 
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lowlife. "A little media talk and Manhattan 
networking soon schmoozed her into shape” 
is his oily take on subduing Guy's wife Hope. 

Namesare funny in London Fields: baby 
Marmaduke, sister-in-law Lizzyboo and a 
housemaid known as Auxiliadora. Hope, of 
course, 15 precisely what London Fields is 
not about. Despite his dead-on dialogue 
and purgative humor, Amis has righteous 
blood in his eye. Talent, Six and Clinch are 
signs of our times, of *mass disorientation 
and anxiety," of "mortifying squalor" and 
"impenetrable mendacity." Talent is mon- 
strously indifferent, Six (pronounced sex by 
the Black Cross regulars) is devoid of pas- 
sion, and Clinch has no grip on reality. 

In a prefatory note, Amis says he toyed 
with the idea of calling his book The 
Murderee. The coinage describes the dark 
lady of the novel, whose self-arranged an- 
nihilation strongly suggests one of the au- 
thor's recurrent themes: the nuclear and 
toxic capacities of industrial nations to de- 
stroy life on earth. “Hard to love, when 
you’re bracing yourself for impact” is the 
succinct way the narrator of London Fields 
puts this modern predicament. But not 
hard to laugh when slouching toward the 
millennium with Amis. u 


‘Murdochisms 


THE MESSAGE TO THE PLANET 
by Iris Murdoch 
Viking; 563 pages; $22.95 


N ovels by Dame Iris Murdoch are 
about as sturdy and reliable as a well- 
made trench coat. The reader can count on 
several things from these lengthy dissec- 
tions of the British intelligentsia, and 
the new installment, her 24th, is no excep- 
tion. One can be sure, for instance, that 
demon lust and his faithful servant, self- 
deception, will make fools of the witty, wise 
and powerful. There will probably be a 
maddeningly masochistic woman and a 
childish, manipulative man. A young per- 
son, usually a girl, will act as an unsparing 
force of nature. 

By now, too, the author’s mannerisms 
are like old pals. One staple is stretches of 
unanchored dialogue so protracted that 
one has to go back and count off who is 
speaking. Another is italics. A simple sen- 
tence like “If only Marcus could start writ- 
ing, then everything would move” would 
not appear to need emphasis, but Mur- 
doch’s fans play along, as if she were some- 
how reading the story aloud. 

The same applies to the liberal use of 
quotation marks, which run through the 
books like tiny underscoring arrows. The 
Message to the Planet is overly fond of this 
intrusive nudging, Here is the latest Mur- 
doch female masochist in full lament: 
“Franca contained in her breast a storm of 
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nce SO terrible that she 
en she was alone and 
down,’ to clutch her 
for that matter, Is a 
are appalling, awful, 
and all forms of the 
“These dreadful ideas, hor- 
a the past 
re” is YPC 


ht. 
o too easy, to poke fun at 


rasies. What Murdoch can 
do  surpassingly 
well is move a 
narrative. Once 
caught in her grip, 
the reader flies 
through myriad 
complications, sig- 
nal switches and 
genuine surprises. 
The Message to the 
Planet is not her 
strongest book. It 
chronicles the de- 
Lie of Marcus Vallar, a charismatic 
" who may have mysterious healing 
E. But the central figure is a tire- 
b. young don, Alfred Ludens, who is 
occupied with genius—he is writing a 
book about Leonardo—and obsessed by 
alar. The subplot involves a pigheaded 
ттт, painter and his attempts to maintain a 
| d particularly grotesque ménage a trois. 
Теге is some wit here; the book could 
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Arican economists are writers of hu- 
merous fiction, as the U.S.-budget fan- 
attest, but John Kenneth Galbraith's 

x, аппегей novels are funny on pur- 

Lion (9 ES first, The McLandress Dimen- 
беба cor the Harvard. professor intro- 

| M that measured the time— 

5 spend of milliseconds— that public 

(бете thinking of matters unrelated 

Bors the CS The new novel, his third, ex- 
ation equally valuable IRAT, or Index of 

(су, iver stations, a quantification of 

Ha Wrongheadedness of the stock 
owe. echnocrat Montgomery 
wn for his seminal study of re- 

Pricing, invents IRAT and be- 
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Two for 
The Money 


Awash in power and glitz, Donald 
and Ivana Trump carry everything to 
excess, even their split 


By EMILY MITCHELL 


They were the golden cou- 

ple, shiny as newly minted 

coins. Everything they touch- 

ed seemed to turn to glitz. 

Buildings that reached the 

clouds, a yacht that matched 

royaltys, myriad businesses 
from casinos to an airline—all 

mirroring a fortune estimated 
to be $1.7 billion. Donald and 
Ivana Trump scythed their way 
through New York society, a 
pair of posturing peacocks be- 
fore an adoring press. It 


seemed there was nothing 
their money could not buy— 
until last week. 

When the glittering 
Trump marriage collapsed, 
the ground fairly rumbled 
beneath the streets of Man- 
hattan, To think of New 
York City’s boy builder, in- 
variably referred to as “The 
Donald” by Ivana, carrying 
on life without his Czech- 
mate and social partner was 
to imagine the city without 
beggars, bagels without 
cream cheese. During their 


13 years of marriage, Don- 
ald, 43, had acquired most of 
his wealth, with Ivana, 41, 
loyally at his side. In the pro- 
cess he became a man for 
whom everything had to be 
the biggest and flashiest, his 
very marriage a pageant of 
celebrity appearances. 

And so it was no great 
Surprise that their dispute 
was played out like a public 


ads and | 
campaign: 
Donald, | 
BOB SACHA «t worshiped 
капу” 
in Fifth 
Collegiate 
event, a grandiose and gaj Donald's 
display of domestic хо Bysome a 
After Donald’s depart ana ha 
from the spectacular УЙШ с; 
room penthouse atop Tas Aspen, ( 
Tower, where the cofp*ound C 
lived with their three yo%)% versi 
children, tabloids and 1 A you 
seized on the separation stand? 
sharks thrown into a fetio Тт 
by the smell of such P 
leged blood. GIMME " 
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ТНЕ BUSINESSWOMAN: Details can get complicate! 
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P. News, taking 


ta prenuptial 
pe “pat would seem 
P d her à pittance of 


accounts ; n 
: ors of Don- 
gomed es The most 
т Шу mentioned of his 
f spe public compan- 
sonetin the one about 
jus n de the most cau- 
"She's a friend; 
qo, 
actres 
A named Marla Ma- 
NE. 26. SIMPLY MARLA- 
ousa tabloid promptly said 
ofher and then quoted Don- 
il as rating her as better 
[О ш а 10.” She in turn re- 
portedly confided to friends 
that he had given her the 
re I've ever had.” 
Abit player in two modest 
fims, Maples had posed for 
ads and other promotional 
campaigns. After she met 
Donald, the two allegedly 
sos sac worshiped each other “fairly 
капу” at Sunday services 
in Fifth Avenue’s Marble 
Collegiate Church, the site of 
liose and gavî Donald's marriage to Ivana. 
mestic dixo Bysome accounts, Marla and 
(4% departz} ana had an impromptu 
ectacular *}Ymmit confrontation at an 
use atop Tn} Pen, Colo, restaurant 
e the cof ound Christmastime. In 
sir three yoo)" version Marla asked, 
loids and |, © you in love with your 
separation band? Because I am.” The 
п into a ft] 96 Trumps were later seen 
of such pt} Mil arguing in Aspen. 
GIMME " Sudden as the sepa- 
i seemed, whis- 
q Nmparadise had ® 
| 3 Card for at least 
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S of trouble in f LM 


year to smooth her face, en- 
hance her lips and improve 
her cleavage. The stakes were 
high: quite apart from her 
feelings for her husband, she 
loved being Mrs. Donald 
Trump. 

While the media and ordi- 
nary citizens took sides last 
week, the couple's respective 
advisers focused on the 
Trumps’ prenuptial agree- 
ment. Signed shortly before 
they said I do in 1977, it has 
been updated three times, 
most recently two years ago, 
At present it would grant 
Ivana only a small portion 
from the Trump treasury: $20 
million and their 47-room 
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Donald to be “the best” 
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THE MAKEOVER: Wana’s new face, right, replaced the old look 


Greenwich, Conn., mansion, 
which is worth about $10 mil- 
lion. Matrimonial lawyers 
cautioned that such an agree- 
ment is close to ironclad. It 
was rumored she was ask- 
ing for more, and one story 
jhad her demanding that 
/Donaid hand over $150 


^ million, the Plaza and the 


Boeing 727 jet. But what she 
would really like, she has con- 
fessed to intimates, is a recon- 
ciliation with The Donald. 
Who knows. The latest tab- 
loid rumors say her chastened 
spouse is reconsidering 
whether to Czech out after 
all. 

But in an interview earli- 
er in the week, Donald wast- 
ed no tears over the breakup, 
though he did his best to 
Trump up a wistful attitude: 
“We just grew apart. I think 
Ivana is a fabulous woman, 


but sometimes people 
change and go on different 
paths.” He main- 
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tained that Ivana had done 
“a good job” at the Plaza. 
And if she wants to stay on, 
he said, "it's something that I 
think I would honor." With 
Donald, of course, a deal is a 
deal is a deal. He insisted 
that the prenuptial contract 
is a "sacred document," an 
agreement that is “bound in 
stone.” But should he choose 
to be generous and “go a step 
further because I happen to 
love Ivana, that’s a decision 
that I will make.” In fact, 
there were reports that he 
was considering a settlement 
of $100 million. 

Rich or poor, an aban- 
doned wife usually has little 
trouble gaining sympathy. 
Donald’s mother, two sisters 
and sister-in-law joined ce- 
lebrities who rallied around 
the tearful Ivana last week, 
toasting her at a previously 
planned birthday party in a 
chic restaurant. For a time 

Ivana can count on the 
| support of her society 
' sisters, who will clasp 
| her to their bony bo- 
| soms. But if there is 
Î no private settlement 

\ or reconciliation, it 

À is the court that will 
have the last word 
about the division 
of spoils. Until 
then, welcome to 
the noisiest, 
gaudiest show in 
town— Trump: 
the Divorce. 
—Reported by 
Wendy Cole/ 
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Tears and Triumph in Moscow 


he first thing Mstislav Rostropo- 
vich did in Moscow last week was 
оо to Novodevichy Cemetery. “To 
make my tears for my dearest 
friends," as he told one interviewer. 
The great cellist laid flowers on the 
grave of Dmitri Shostakovich, who 
once taught him composition (Ro- 
stropovich quit the Moscow Conser- 
vatory when Shostakovich was dis- 
missed for having offended Stalin's 
sensibilities). He laid more at the 
graves of Sergei Prokofiev, David Ois- 
trakh and Emil Gilels. The next day, 
at another cemetery, he paid his re- 
spects to his mother Sofia and to An- 
drei Sakharov, whom he called "the 
greatest man of the 20th century." 
After 16 years of exile, Rostropo- 
vich had returned to his native land — 
to give concerts, but more signifi- 
cantly to begin healing political and 
personal wounds. The homecoming, 
said his wife, soprano Galina Vish- 
| nevskaya, a former star of the Bol- 
shoi Theater, “was very emotional.” 
“The Soviet Union we left was an 
island of lies,” Rostropovich said at a 
crowded press conference. “Now my 
country is cleansing itself of these 
lies. Wonderful words of freedom are 
being spoken. I look forward to the 
| day when these words become a real- 
ity. Then we may live again in our 
country. We pray to God that the 
changes can happen here without 


After 16 years of exile, Rostropovich goes home again 


Stars and Stripes Forever 


in the Soviet Union. I re. 1 
thing, and I could see Ue “хапіла 
idly. All composers, even B 
to mean more." 

When the Soviets invited ther 

Symphony to make I Р Nai 
Moscow, they were АБ S ig 
conductor whom they iy "Vig 
his citizenship in 1978 for бщ 
ic activity." So the Supre pa 
last month voted to restore 0) 
zenship. Rostropovich re tag 
delaying his return until So E. 
was similarly exonerateq s P 
recently visited Solzhenitsy ie m 
mont, the novelist saiq he wa Ы 
return until all his books M 
able in the Soviet Union, n 
stropovich cannot consider an ‚ 
nent return yet. He has | 
commitments for at least 
and also two American гай 
dren, "so my first goal will be Й 
back on occasion and to ћу; 
building bridges." 

The Moscow Conservatory) 
low-and-white Great Hall y 
packed with notables, ranging 
Raisa Gorbachev to Yevgeny Y 
shenko, when Rostropovich dj 
striding out on stage, threw kis 
all directions and then raised 
arms to begin. He had chosena 
gram full of sad messages: first 
uel Barber's elegiac Adagio} 
Strings; then Tchaikovsky's "Pri 
que" Symphony, which Козго 8 
had performed at his last Mos 
concert 16 years ago; then Sho 
vich's anguished Fifth Sym! 
written at the height of ЗА 
purges in 1937. (In three subg 
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bloodshed, that the people will find 
their way. When people are happy, 
| when they have enough food, then they will 
| want nothing but music and joy...” 
Music and joy have always been 
“Slava” Rostropovich's great goals, but he 
is also remarkable for his repeated refusals 
to bow down before the Kremlin. When 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn came under fire 
| for his books on the Soviet Gulag, Rostro- 
povich took him into his house. He also 
wrote a letter attacking the censors who 
banned Solzhenitsyn's work. *For 48 hours 
after I wrote that letter," Rostropovich re- 
calls, “Galina did not sleep but cried. She 
told me, ‘You have the right to destroy 
| yourself, but what right do you have to de- 
stroy my life and the lives of your daugh- 
ters?’ But after 48 hours, Galina tells me, 
‘Without this letter, you will not be able to 
continue living.’ We agreed to send it. I 
said, ‘They can’t break us.’ But she was 
right. She said they would break us, and 


they did. Totally.” 


At first the couple were banned from 
traveling abroad and from performing in 
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From “an island of lies" to “wonderful words of freedom." 


large cities. But then Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy asked Leonid Brezhnev to let them 
go to the U.S., and they soon got passports. 
“For me, at 47, life ended,” Rostropovich 
says. "I was born anew on May 26, 1974, 
There was no continuity. I was truly like a 
newborn. I couldn't speak the language of 
the place I was in. I had no place to live. I 
had no real friends." 


Invited to take charge of the National 


Symphony Orchestra in Washington, Ro- 
stropovich began to build a new career. 
“This experience has made me emotional- 
ly twice as rich,” he says. “I found a great 
deal more in music than I did when T lived 
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“We pray to God 
that the changes can 
happen here without 
bloodshed, that the people 
will find their way.” 


concerts, two of them in еш 
Rostropovich would also К 
the Prokofiev Fifth Symphony, the a 
Cello Concerto and Stephen Albert’ 
ing Waters.) a 
He conducted very much ү 
Washingtonians know as the Кош 
style: wild flailing of the arms T^ 
ing of the silvery head, impast 
peals for more emotion. The au fe ү 
sponded with a standing ovation, f : 
clapping, showers of carnation” 
fourth encore, Rostropovich a | 
a rousing salute to his new homa e] 
Philip Sousa's red, white and j 
nut, Stars and Stripes For ever ei 
ence—including Raisa GOD agf 
one last standing ovation. © sdo 
afterward at the U.S. bo ren] 
dence, Rostropovich greet? ag 
kisses and bear hugs and ab 4! 
Asked how he had chosen 5/47 «rot 
Forever, he grinned and St oh Re 
heart.” — By Otto Fried! 
Ann Blackman/Moscow and Barty 
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to over 175 countries and territories. Worldwide 
The task may be as simple as getting your shipment from A to B 
but at UPS we never forget that trust is earned by doing it Mor 


Every single time. To every single place 


ER 


United Parcel Service 


As sure as taking it there yourself. 
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TIME of the future: the winning students and their magazines 


ation Chennai and eGango 


HJSAJN STU VI. 


talked about everything from the 
piest developments 1n medicine 
md genetics {O demographic 
| rends and family issues. After a 
| day of listening and note-taking, the students had six hours to 
ın the information into issues of TIME, complete with cover sto- 
fesand new sections. Their entries wou ld be judged on content, 
quality of writing, plausibility and creativity. 

The students, who came from nine schools in the region, were 
divided into groups to produce 21 different magazines. Once se- 
nior editor Thomas Sancton explained how the TIME staff puts 
he magazine together each week, the students took over, assign- 
ing themselves to writing, editing and hand printing their maga- 


“As of May 1, 2000, cigarettes 
have been declared illegal.” 


zines on poster boards, as well as 
Creating advertisements, graphs 
and pictures. Says Sancton: 
"They were a bright, eager bunch 
of kids—the ideal TIME journal- 
ists of the future.” 

What did TIME of the year 
2000 DUNS Smokers will bed 
couraged to learn that “as of Ma 
1, 2000, cigarettes have уы 
declared illegal.” Dan Quayle 
will be pleased to discover that he 
has become President. The last 
homeless person in the US. will 
have found a permanent place to 
live, somewhere in Chicago, and 
the cure for AIDS will have come 
from a wildflower found in the 
jungles of Africa. A top item in 


Milestones: Elizabeth Taylor's marriage to Johnny Carson. The 
covers of the two winning magazines announced the arrival of 
aliens on earth and superbabies created through genetic engi- 
neering. "The kids did a tremendous job," says Patricia Raupers, 
district coordinator of gifted programs. "They developed some 
creative ideas under a tight deadline." 


dry because of unusually low 
tides this winter. While the 
Grand Canal and the city's 
other main waterways are 
open, tourists expecting 
romantic gondola trips 
along quiet canals may find 
themselves landlocked. The 
situation is so bad in some ar- 
eas that even fireboats and 
ambulances cannot get 
through. 
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ve in Dearb E will be through the Canadian 
tho) 025 Ulsburg from | province make tempting test 


lt Е tracks for speeders. Earlier 
M. ЕВ . this month, the provincial 
ў larch, Ware the tides of р 


ity, Stores government put up the yellow 
M ШЕ Veni a canals flag with a spectacular 
Te virtually increase in speeding fines. 
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From now on, 6 m.p.h. over 
the posted limit—the legal 
maximum being 60 m.p.h.— 
will cost a speeder about $25. 
Fines accelerate quickly: those 
convicted of traveling 36 
m.p.h. over the maximum will 
pay $491. 


TEXAS. They do things BIG in 
Texas. Sprawling over 825,000 
acres, the King Ranch is not 
only the largest cattle- 
breeding ranch in the country, 
itis also bigger than the entire 
state of Rhode Island. The 
137-year-old ranch, located in 
south Texas some 250 miles 
southwest of Houston, 
presents a fabulous blend of 
modern farming techniques 
and the Old West. Starting this 
year, the family-run ranch is 
open for daily tours. Visitors 
can watch cowboys branding 
cattle or working with quarter 
horses, or take a scenic trip 
around the whole wildlife-rich 
spread. 


Qc LL. 


| 
INDIA. Political violence 


plus accidents equals detours. 
Growing unrest in the fabled 
Vale of Kashmir has led the 
U.S. State Department to 
issue an advisory warning 
against flying to the area on 
Indian Airlines, which has 
been threatened by militants. 
An earlier warning from 
Washington cautioned tourists 
about the danger of visiting 
the Srinagar and the valley, 
where 248 people have been 
killed so far this year in 
political violence. In addition, 
Indian Airlines has grounded 
14 of its A320 Airbus jets 
following a crash last month. 
The result: a dramtatically 
curtailed schedule and more 
delays than usual. 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Germany's 
imminent unification reviy, 
old myths, stirs new | 
concerns and demands 

clarity on which is which 
Germans and their country have arrived, 
the end of the 20th century burdened mo} 
than others with the curse of their histor] 
Though the nation many Europeans segi 
no longer there, the emergence ofa 
mightier Germany means it will have toh 
reassuring to its neighbors, while the 
Atlantic partners try to redesign the 

alliance. 
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WORLD: Gorbachev score: | ES 
again, consolidating his 


power in a shrewdly 
engineered and highly m 
personal coup S 


Despite opposition in the Congress of | 
People's Deputies, the Soviet leader t 8 
on expanded powers. As he assumes int [95 1 
newly established presidency, the 
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Communist Party’s monopoly on р®' | eux 

coming to an end. Br 
Disa an 
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ASIA/PACIFIC: A leading Chinese dissident 


emerges briefly to recount ho i 

r : w to organize — 
survive —amid repression я UN 
The sixth most wanted individual 


20 


in Beijing s dragnet against * 
LOS | g counter- 
р гы makes some startling claims: a small core of activists 

as eluded the regime s roundup and formed a nationwide underground 
movement, even holding a secret meeting in Beijing. 


BUSINESS: In the U.S., striking workers realize 30 
they may be committing labor suicide 

As Greyhound bus drivers walk off their jobs, the company's 
management hires permanent replacements.» A struggle for power 
among the heirs to Editions Gallimard threatens to destroy France's 
most distinguished publishing company. 6 


ARCHITECTURE: It's science vs. aesthetics as 
experts wrestle with the fate of one of ancient 
civilization's most enduring monuments 

The Parthenon is threatened by the combined effects of ancient injury 
and modern pollution. Specialists say the temple can be not only 
preserved but even reconstructed. Now Greece must decide just how 
much to repair—or rebuild. 


38 


TECHNOLOGY: Inexpensive, user-friendlyand — 41 
alarmingly effective, desktop forgery has 
become the latest form of high-tech fraud 

Using optical scanners and other computer equipment at home, con 
artists can easily create official documents that are virtually 
indistinguishable from the real thing— including passports. birth 
certificates, immigration cards and checks. 

THEATER: Revisited in a new stage version, A 44 
Clockwork Orange proves an enduring, disturbing 
pop-lit classic 

First published as a book in 1962 and adapted for the screen in 1971, 
Anthony Burgess's chilling story of doped-up youthful thugs who rape. 
steal and murder for the fun of it still packs a sinister punch in a London 
production by the Royal Shakespeare Company. 
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Letters 


STRANGERS IN PARADISE 
“America 
promises 
opportunity, not 
results." 


Kimberly Healey, Hong Kong 


Asians n ПШ) 


1неїгїр! СЕТ] 
NOCHE] A 
‘West йл! 4 


4 


Your article on the growth of the Asian 
population on North America's West 
Coast was a worthless restatement of 
Asian-American whining [March 5]. You 
imply that all Americans are racists. As an 
American who has spent three years living 
in China, I can say the Japanese and Chi- 
nese could teach us a few things about rac- 
ism. I loved my experiences in China, but I 
was always a foreigner. And as everyone 
knows, we're not quite human. (The Chi- 
nese are genetically our superiors, I've 
been told.) Racism is seldom a one-way 
street. America promises opportunity, not 
results. Asians who marry other Asians and 
live only where Asians live deny them- 
selves their chance in an interracial land. 

Kimberly Healey 
Hong Kong 


I speak French with a Parisian accent, 
English like a Midwesterner, and no Chi- 
nese. I have no family or financial ties with 
Asia. Usually I forget I’m Chinese Ameri- 
can. Thanks for setting me straight. 

James Wong 
Paris 


The Vancouver television executive’s 
statement that Anglo-Saxons in Canada 
resent sharing power with immigrants 


seems hollow considering that British Co- 


an татар зная! Аган 
Dutch descent, while the lieutenant gover- 
nor is of Chinese descent. Moreover, Can- 
ada takes disproportionate numbers of 
Hong Kong émigrés. Resentment has 
sprouted from spiraling prices and the in- 
sensitivity of recent arrivals. Willingness of 
Canadians and newcomers to understand 
one another would curb any backlash. — 

А John E.A. Dobbin 
Yamanashi, Japan 


You wrote little about the internment 
of Japanese Canadians during World War 
II. They suffered injustices/similar to those 
endured by Japanese Americans. They 
were divested of their rights and lost busi- 
nesses and property. The money accrued 
through confiscation paid for their intern- 
ment. They first received compensation in 
1988 with a formal apology from Prime 
Minister Brian Mulroney. 

Vicki Yamada Shefman 
Thornhill, Ont. 


Appeal for Aid 


Your report on cutbacks in aid faced by 
the Soviet Union's client nations in Africa, 
Asia and the Middle East [March 5] quotes 
a Zimbabwe paper's editorial: “Where do 
events in Eastern Europe leave the Third 
World? Up the creek." This comment, 
though aimed at the U.S.S.R., could be di- 
rected at Western developed countries. 
Money is being found for reconstructing 
Eastern Europe in coffers that have some- 
times proved shallow when funds were 
needed for the Third World. 

(The Rev.) Christopher P. Promis 
Montreal 


If the U.S. is a proponent of peace, how 
can we neglect the estranged countries of 
the Third World? They need economic 
and political support—not more weapons 
for attacking one another. 

Jonathan Rock 
Baden, Pa. 


The Power of Glory 


Thank you for Lance Morrow's stirring 
essay on Glory [Feb. 26]. Indeed, the movie 
has power to inspire with its affirmation 
that human dignity is a matter of the soul 
and that, in taking responsibility for our 
destiny, we gain an inviolable sense of self- 
respect and self-worth. No longer are we 
any man's victims. We are free. 

Margreta Ames 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


Frederick Douglass said in 1863 
"Once let the black man get upon his per- 
son the brass letters U.S.; let him Betan ea- 
gle on his button, and a musket on his 
shoulder, and bullets in his pocket, and 
there is no power on earth . . Which can 
deny that he has earned the right of citizen- 
ship in the United States.” Today Douglass 
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might say, Let him get e 
background and pride in his ton 
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is no restriction on earth that ап} 
self-respect and success, à dy | 


Not Having Babies 


It is odd that women ala 

long-term effects of the Pil] min | DI 
birth-control devices such as in; twel a 

“abortion pill" or a skin implant Р. 
cretes а hormone for up to буе taf] ne 
26]. Although I condemn foo ; 
bureaucracy, I praise the FDA qo enn (^ 
thodical testing of new Contraceptives |: [ther 


aren |, 
Myrtle Beach; 


It is incredible that the soph, p 
scientific world cannot seem to Undershg ccordi 
natural family planning. Ovulation il can d 
tion can be taught to even the simplen ten one ( 
ed and illiterate, rendering contrate; the heart 
devices obsolete. [еп о 

Patricia A, ByfRiver, an. 

Wellington, New Zaj]sert of | 

lo whether 
jonmental 
Krauthammer on Israel hut in thos 
I read with delight Charles Кгаш 1) dest 
mer's Essay [Feb. 26]. Sometimes аар R 
is done by American Jews who hold і the d 
to the higher standard he describes Т5 he is | 
are not aware of the struggles endure) The nc 
Israelis who encounter Molotov сой Tilo 
rocks and torched vehicles. foothless o 
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structive criticism of Israel's policie е 
terpreted as an anti-Semitic worldo 
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be universal, ethical and moral. In 
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your columns to readers outsid 
to reflect TIME's internationalism: 
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the simplen b oe of Rama's flaming arrows e 
ng contracey [йе heart of Hindustan. The impact mac e 
| desert of the land just east of the Indus 
Patricia A, Bylhiver, an area known today as the Thar 
ton, New Zeilpesert of Rajasthan. There is no record as 

‘whether Rama worried about the envi- 
omental impact of his action, 
l lu in those days the world was 
arles Krauisealy destroyed and made again. 
metimes фар, Rama intended to re- 
s who hold ке the desert some day; per- 
> describes, Tps he is having that done now. 
goles endure: The notion would not sur- 
folotov cochise Tiloka Ram, a nearly 
s. Joothless old man in a bright yel- 
Aliza G.S turban whose lot in life, he 
Rehovor ÈS ЇЇ a laugh, “is to dig mud 
prever.” He is an Oad Rajput, 
news. Any 10а nomadic caste in Raja- 
„Ps policiesî 121 Whose members are, and 
ic world соў) have been, diggers. In 
uit of judge ical times, the Oad Rajputs 
ed Westems Said to have helped Rama 
Standards zd a bridge to Sri Lanka so 
oral. “the could finish off an ene- 
Май. In epochs better document- 
Amman, T wandering excavators 
E foundations for the 
E forts of Rajasthan's 
at Tod ee 
ila Ras Rajputs like Ti- 
Ante with his 
iFamong the peuehter-indlaw, 
a project ousands who are working 
7 Па might "i monumental as any that 
rodal Smi ndi er have dreamed of: the 
pf etches fro та Gandhi Canal, which 
Part of the d, Punjab in the north to the 
dso esert. The waterway spreads 
[2 farmers eT channels in its wake, draw- 
pin te what will eventually be 3.8 
hit has take f irrigated land. So far, the 
ita deca en nearly 32 years and is still 
ST Cana] i тош completion. i 
Шу & been d oka Ram's livelihood, 
Sng. after q 1 since the work began in 
ile and f ay he joins about 100 oth- 
| ‘male laborers who are dig- 
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Stabilizing the sand; Ram 


“Му ancestors 
dug mud, and 
so have I.” 


maj Foundation Chennai and e 


Scene 
Ee 


Thar Desert, India 


ging a 20-ft.-deep groove in the desert's 
surface. Men break the earth with heavy 
hoes, then scrape it into shallow pans and 
lift them onto the heads of women who 
slowly climb the bank to dump the loads 
beyond. A day's grinding work in the sear- 
ing sun earns a man about $1.50, a woman 
$1.20. The diggers are followed by masons, 
who line the canal with bricks. The work 
goes on at a steady, hypnotic pace: strong 
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brown arms cutting the earth, steady legs 
carrying it away. 

My aen dug mud, and so have I, 
and so does my son," says Tiloka Ram. 
“My six-month-old granddaughter will dig 
too. She was born in the mud, and there 
she will remain.” He has his complaints, of 
course. The medical workers are always 
trying to give injections to babies, even 
when the infants are not sick. Wages are 
too low. As for the women, he grumbles, 
“they only work when they are hungry. The 
rest of the time they talk.” That remark 
sends his wife Mirga into a fury. “The men 
only know how to spend what we women 
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earn," she says. (“It’s true,” whispers a 
young engineer. “The women are more 
sincere and work harder.") 

Above all, Tiloka Ram recognizes the 
futility of digging toward a destiny that will 
only lead to unemployment once the proj- 
ect is finished. *What difference will the 
canal make to us? They will sell the land to 
people who can afford it.” The govern- 
ment has promised the workers some of 
the irrigated land, but Ram is not one to 
take official statements at face value. “I 
will only believe that when I eat the grain I 
have grown on the land,” he says. (The en- 
gineer frowns and says, “You have to 
watch these Oad Rajputs. They are notori- 
ous complainers.") 


of his life working on the canal is Bhawani 


Singh. Now a senior engineer, he signed up 
for the project in 1958, just after 


"stabilize the sand, to get the sand 


seen the land turn green in north- 
ern Rajasthan, but he has also 
watched the nomadic men of the 
desert become displaced by ag- 
gressive settlers eager to till the 
newly won farmland, “The 
blessed and tranquil life of this 
place has changed,” he says. Still, 
he hopes to keep some space for 
the herdsmen, perhaps by creat- 
ing a zone near the canal where 
grass for their herds could be 
grown. 

Work on the canal will carry 
over to yet another generation. 
“I have failed in my lifetime,” 
says Singh, who will retire in 
1994, “but my son will carry on.” 
The son is studying engineering 
and will join the canal project in 
1992. He and his colleagues will 
then face a new problem: while 
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| there are plenty of young engineers, there 


is a dwindling supply of Tiloka Rams. In 
earlier years, a canal work force of 40,000 
was not uncommon; today the number 
hovers around 10.000. Only during the 
worst of droughts, in fact, are there enough 
people who are sufficiently desperate to 
work so hard in the desert. As the number 
of strong backs declines, the government is 
being forced to hand more and more of the 
project to contractors who promise to 
speed up the work by using heavy machin- 
ery. The canal may turn out to be the last of 
the Oad Rajputs’ great feats, but no one 
| willevermistakeitforamythicalone. м 
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ed to fulfill a childhood dream to | 
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Nothing Less 
Than a Coup 


By JOHN KOHAN MOSCOW 


uestion: What is the difference 
between the Soviet Union and 
the U.S.? 
Answer: In the U.S., Gorbachev 
would probably be elected President. 
Popularly elected he was not, but Mi- 
khail Gorbachev nevertheless swore him- 
self in last week as the first real President 
the U.S.S.R. has ever had. As the parlia- 
mentarians at the third session of 
| the Congress of People’s Depu- 
ties rose to their feet, Gorbachev 
walked from his seat to a small ta- 
ble by a red hammer-and-sickle 
flag. Placing his right hand on a 
copy of the Soviet constitution, he 
intoned, “I solemnly swear to 
serve faithfully the peoples of our 
country, to strictly abide by the 
constitution of the U.S.S.R., to 
guarantee the rights and free- 
doms of our citizens and consci- 
entiously fulfill the high duties en- 
trusted to me as President of the 
Soviet Union.” 
For seven decades Soviets 
have heard countless promises 
from their Communist leaders, 
but never an official oath to honor 


nns 


the constitution. The document in 


question was an outdated product 
of the Brezhnev era. Gorbachev's 
new office, and the expanded 
powers that go along with it, were 
won by parliamentary, not popu- 
lar, vote. But there was no deny- 
ing the fact that almost five years 
to the day after he assumed the 


For the first time: swearing to abide by the constitu 


More power for Gorbachev, less for 
his party, but hard going is ahead 
as Lithuania leads the republics 
down the road to independence 


had engineered nothing less than a coup 
d'état, effectively ending his party's mo- 
nopoly on power. Said he: “We all can feel 
the first real results of political change. A 
system of genuine people power is being 
created and the groundwork laid for build- 
ing a country governed by law." 

Some Soviets complained that Gorba- 
chev's accession to executive power hardly 
resembled true democracy. Others grum- 
bled that his political changes have 


tion 


“A system of genuine people power is being created.” 


brought precious little improvemey} 
distressed economy. Gorbachev пә the 
probably win election if tested lian Depu! 
polls—for want of a real alternatis parliament 
despite his sweeping new power 
a populace disenchanted with his fp 
fulfill the promises he has made 
creasingly skeptical that he is movin 
cally enough to do so. pendent st 

During the four-day сопоге йе a rel 
Soviet leader heard some of the етет 


public criticism to date ptos 


$ cies. Economic reformer) D^ Gorba 
ı Shmelev complained that on “ille 
as the economy is concern Fuse fron 
have built a madhouse їйї айо 
tinue to live according tot pu negoti 
of a madhouse.” Const [Л Friday 
Deputies warned that stt? Orenounc 
“slipping into a swamp era à 
boggy than in the stagnal 
od." At one point Det 
muraz Avaliani, from û 
coal-mining region, a 
the parliamentarians M: 
vote for Gorbachev F D^ 
circumstances. ‚йө 
They did, but his vie f on 
far cry from the 9990 p S] nk 


own minds, 495 7? ay 
posed Gorbachev: z fuil 
another 122 walked m 

ballots to protest the a 
ic spectacle and as f 


S rall. 
failed to participate 2 ij 
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support— 
muster to handle 
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improvemenfis office. Conspicuous by their absence 


Gorbachev suring the voting were most of the Lithua- 

if. tested «fian Deputies. Four days before, their state 
al alternative jpaliament had picked a President of its 
W power: , Vytautas Landsbergis, the soft- 
J with his falelpoken head of the Sajudis popular-front 


has made a:pyvement. In one of his first official acts, 
he is movingilandsbergis proclaimed Lithuania an inde- 
pendent state. The bold show of defiance 
lay copa а rebuke from the congress, which 
tz piemvhelmingly affirmed that Soviet laws 
Ontinue to apply on Lithuanian territo- 
 reformer Nf Gorbachev labeled the Lithuanian de- 
lained that ê п "illegal and invalid," winning ap- 
y is сопсеш {ше from the assembly when he ruled out 
adhouse anlifttotiations on the grounds that “you carry 
ording 101 P! negotiations with a foreign country.” 
e.” Сошё Л Friday he gave the republic three days 
sd that 5000 Tenounce its independence declaration. 
swamp ё т ithuania’s rush to secede was prompt- 
зе stagnatl? sdb by fears that Gorbachev might 
e pes new powers to declare a state of 
, from à» ıo псу іп the republic as a way to regain 
gion, MANT But Gorbachev appears to be com- 
tarian | isis 0 finding a political solution to the 
achev ul ims e Would not be negotiations but 
| hy conse, Osu” he said. Even Polit- 
Ned out RE Yegor Ligachev firmly 
tan Scamnot he Intervention, noting that 
ооуу elp in this business." 
d Ао 187 be hopingthataneconom- 
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more ‘tents altic state may 
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timber prices one-third. 
Other Soviet enterprises 
may also decide not to sup- 
ply Lithuania with goods 
unless they are paid in hard 
currency. Such pressures 
could bring on factory clo- 
sures, unemployment and 
inflation. 

Despite some morning- 
after trepidation, the Lith- 
uanians are determined to 
establish customs and visa 
procedures, print their own 
currency and even lease 
planes from state-owned £i! 
Aeroflot to start a Lithua- 
nian airline. If Gorbachev 
continues to demand an indemnity of some 
$34 billion for Soviet investment during 
the past five decades, the republic is pre- 
pared to submit a bill of its own for com- 
pensation for the 300,000 citizens that the 
Lithuanians claim were killed, imprisoned 
or exiled as the Soviets took control of 
their homeland and for economic misman- 
agement by the Kremlin. An equally con- 
tentious issue is what to do about the 
50,000 Lithuanian soldiers currently in the 
Soviet armed forces, now that the Supreme 
Council has passed a law abolishing com- 
pulsory military service. 

Secessionist fever has been simmering 
as well in neighboring Estonia, which last 
week followed its sister republic in request- 
ing talks with Moscow. The Caucasian re- 
public of Georgia is also flirting with defec- 
tion, after parliamentarians in Tbilisi 
denounced their incorporation into the 
union. Local nationalists are calling for a 
boycott of parliamentary elections on 


March 25. 
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Landsbergis, second from 
left, declares independence 
as Lithuanians celebrate 


To stem the separatist 
tide, Gorbachev announced 
plans to press fora new trea- | 
ty of the union, confirming | 
the sovereignty of the re- 
publics. But he also prom- 
ised to "radicalize" pere- 
stroika, speed up the 
timetable of the govern- | 
ment economic-reform 
program, cut the state bud- 
get deficit, cope with the cri- 
sis in agriculture and food 
supplies, solve the growing | 
refugee problem and guarantee the "stabil- 
ity of public order and the security of citi- 
zens"—atallorderforanyleader, muchless 
one as beset as Gorbachev. 

Where does this leave the party's ruling 
Politburo? Lost in the dust, it would seem. 
Last week the congress formally amended 
Article 6 of the constitution to eliminate 
any reference to the party's "leading role." 
Now Communists must share political in- 
fluence with "other political parties, trade 
unions, youth organizations and mass 
movements." But Gorbachev continued to 
hold on to his own leading role in the par- 
ty. That may only be a question of months, 


at least until the party holds its congress in 
early summer. “As President,” he told the 
parliamentarians, “I want to wish the 
Communist Party—the country’s most in- 
fluential political force—success in imple- 
menting its platform for its 28th Party Con- 
gress.” Those words had the sound of a 
fond farewell. — With reporting by 
Anne Blackman/Moscow 
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Steelworker 


Factory hands in 
Henningsdorf like 
Alfons Bonk, 40, 
are confident 
ofahigher living 
standard after 
unification but 
wonder if the 
new state will 
offer the same 
social benefits 
they enjoy now. 
And they are 
concerned that 
their antiquated 
plants may have 
no future. 


рТ 


tend its empire far beyond the Rhine. The 
Roman historian Tacitus called Arminius’ 
ferocious style of warfare the furor Teutoni- 


cus: given to drinking and fighting, the 
Germans, he wrote, were tough, hardened 
warriors “fanatically loyal to their lead- 
ers." Concluded Tacitus: “Rest is unwel- 
come to the race,” 

The image has endured, to be intensi- 


Sees an opportunity?" 
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thinking of the past." In Paris last month 
former Prime Minister Michel Debré spoke 
warily about the Prospect of a unified Gee 
man nation. “We French." he Said, “who 
know our neighbors well, how can we not 
remind all Europeans and the World a 

whole of the need to guard against m : 
which Germany commits in all areaswhen it 
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[рег and will join in the so-called two 

[1 four talks to end remaining Allied oc- 

fipation rights and create a new security 

ftem around Germany. 

| Theopening session had been intended 

lover only procedural matters, but was 

ced into substance by a dispute that il- 

pus how quickly old apprehensions 
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sometimes contradictory. Kohl told a cheer- 
ing rally in the Eastern city of Cottbus that 
the two states would be joined in a currency 
union *'as fast as possible." He pledged that 
individual East German savings accounts 
would be redeemed one for one in deutsche 
marks (the black market rate is 6 to 1)—a 
guaranteed vote getter in the East, but one 
that will cost West Germans an estimated 
$100 billion. 

In Bonn, by contrast, the CDU said it 
would introduce a bill cutting off special 
benefits for East Germans flooding across 
the now open border; that was to placate 
West Germans who have been growing res- 
tive at the high price of supporting penniless 
new arrivals. 


etermined to go into Decem- 

ber’s election as “the unification 

Chancellor,” Kohl has been 

summoning up on the hustings 
the name of Otto von Bismarck, who first 
achieved a united Germany in 1871, and 
closing with the call, “God bless our Ger- 
man fatherland.” But it has also dawned on 
him that his politically motivated equivoca- 
tion over Poland's borders—a play to Ger- 
man right-wing sentiment— has been dam- 
aging. Kohl last week emphasized that a 
unified Germany would have “good rela- 
tions with all countries in East and West, 
and I name Poland in first place." No one 
need fear the unification of 61 million 
West Germans and 17 million East Ger- 
mans, he said. “We take the fears of our 


Jens Bernhardt, 
23, was a border 
guard who 
escaped over the 
Wall before it 
came down last 
November and 
cannot risk going 
home yet: he 
might be arrested 
for desertion. He 
believes the 
elections will 
“help determine 
whether people 
remain in the East 
or all move here.” 


neighbors seriously, but we ask them to 


take our wish to come together in one unit- 
ed fatherland seriously too.” 

For many Europeans the inhuman 
crimes of the Third Reich are as vivid as 
yesterday. The very word German can 
cause a shudder; some are convinced that 


history could repeat itself. Conor Cruise | 


O'Brien, the Irish academic, has a prepos- 
terously anachronistic vision: “In the new, 


proud, united Germany, the nationalists | 


will proclaim the Fourth Reich. I can see 
some of the consequences: expulsion of 
Jews, breaking off of relations with Israel, a 
military mission to the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization, a statue of Hitler in ev- 
ery town." 

Even if their heads tell the French that 
Germany has changed, the carnage of 
World War I followed by the humiliating 
defeat and Nazi occupation of World War 
II has not been erased from their hearts. 
“The French are deeply insecure," says 
Dominique Moisi, associate director of 
the Institute for International Relations in 
Paris. "The Germans are asserting them- 
selves, and we are growing fearful. Our 
fears may not be well founded, but we 
have them nonetheless, and a fearful peo- 
ple will not always distinguish carefully be- 
tween myth and reality." Recent polls nev- 
ertheless show that large majorities in 
most Western countries support the idea 
of German unification, with young people 
more strongly in favor than those who re- 
member the war. In France 6866 of those 
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Putting On Weight 


he Federal Republic is already Western Europe's ene 

economic power. It should soon be even stronger: uni 58, 
tion with East Germany will increase its population 27% ап 
its gross domestic product 24%. In the near term, however, 
union will entail heavy expenditures for the Bonn govern- 
ment. Chancellor Helmut Kohl announced last week that East 


billions of dollars. At the same time, 
should be able to find considerable savi 
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| Even in the Soviet Union, where new 
«mates say 26 million died in World War 
ll surveys indicate that a majority does not 
ony about a single Germany. Neverthe- 
ks, Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
м ФЯ has warned of "sinister shadows of 
„Past... a possible growth of militarism 
} the ghost of political revenge.” The So- 
j government is profoundly ambivalent 
ано it would much rather 
Т E Prevent altogether, In Poland, 
ES ich is made up of former Ger- 
b opinion polls indicate that 
IIT iso | st unification. 
Ms the OM the deepest dread, 
survivor of the Holo- 
slaughtered 6 million Jews. 


ү? Prime Minister Yitzhak 
The Jewish © Kohl not long ago. 
"about оше cannot be enthusias- 
ed re union.” Despite a carefully 
m a oeneiliation between Jerusa- 
SU in te Dich has paid $33 bil- 
Powerful iOS to Jews, memories 
Oshe e When Foreign Minister 
тае} | A ae that Bonn has often 
m as friend in Europe, said 
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Germany." 


The Genetic Fallacy. As Moisi observed, 
fearful people do not always recognize re- 
ality. In the German case, concern is 
based on the assumption that aggression 
and fascism are in some way the result of 
genetic defects that particularly afflict 
Germans. If not in the genes, another line 
of thinking holds, perhaps the evil is root- 
ed in national character. Neither notion is 
scientifically valid. “You can’t talk about 
something genetically wrong with the 
German people,” says Moshe Zimmer- 
man, professor of German history at Jeru- 
salem’s Hebrew University. “All the char- 
acteristics attributed to Germans may be 
found in Swiss, Americans and others.” 
Defining national character is risky busi- 
ness and leads to stereotyping: though 
countries do have observable characteris- 
tics, values and attitudes, they are ac- 
quired by growing up and being educated 
in a specific culture. 

No one can overlook Germany's his- 
toric contributions to science, music and 
literature. But there is little argument 
about what German political culture in- 
cludes. During the 19th and part of the 
20th century, many of its theorists were ro- 
mantic nationalists, some of them anti- 
Semitic. Even the Brothers Grimm, in 
their collections of fairy tales, emphasized 
nationalism, order, discipline and con- 
tempt for the Jews. Modern, post-1871 
Germany was organized in the mold of the 
Prussian state and strutted the world stage 


EAST 


He has titled his 
painting The One 
and the Others, 
but Wolfgang 
Mattheuer, 62, 
refuses to give 

it political 
significance. His 
priority is to keep 
the Communists 
from regaining 
power. However, 
heis concerned 
that politicians of 
both Germanys 
could “erecta 
new Wall” by 
“spreading fears.” 


until it lost the first World War, after 
which it was plunged into disorder, de- 
pression and despair. As Friedrich Nietz- 
sche anticipated the response: “Nothing 
on earth consumes a man more quickly 
than the passion of resentment.” Out of 


the shambles of the well-meaning but ill- | 


fated Weimar Republic surged Hitler and 
his criminal reign. 

Patterns of national behavior do 
change over time, however. Under Napo- 
leon, France was the scourge of Europe, 
conquering the Continent, marching as 
far as Egypt and Moscow, but for more 
than a century France has usually been a 
victim. When France launched and lost 
the Franco-Prussian War in 1870, the 
British historian Thomas Carlyle wrote 
that he felt privileged to see France, with 
its "shameless vanity, menacing, long- 
continued arrogance," replaced as the 
leader of Europe by the “peace-loving, 
brave, industrious, firm and noble race of 
Germans." What Carlyle, entwined in ste- 
reotypes, had not observed was the trans- 
formation taking place in Germany under 
the drilling of Bismarck and Kaiser Wil- 
helm I. The Germany of quiet university 
towns and small principalities was evolv- 
ing into a nation that behaved like an 
army. 

Germany's nationalist culture came to 
an abrupt end with unconditional surren- 
der and military occupation. West Ger- 
mans called 1945 Zero Hour, a total break 
with the past and a new beginning. Older 
Germans speak of the postwar years as 
“when we got democracy," and many use 
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| Student 


Abiochemistry 
student at 
Hamburg 
University, Sandra 
Haubrich, 24, says 
fearsabouta 
single Germany 
are exaggerated. 
“East Germany, 
not France or 
Britain, should be 
afraid of being 
overrun,” she 
says, because East 
Germans do not 
understand what 
lifeina 
competitive 
society is like. 


| the image of an inoculation or the admin- 
istration of an antidote to Nazi poison. In 
the Eastern zone the Soviets would even- 
tually turn the Nazi dictatorship into a 
Stalinist one. But in the West, occupation 
forces and civil administrations set to 
work educating their larger portion of the 
nation in democracy. The process of indi- 
vidual "de-Nazification" was relatively in- 
effective below the top levels, but all insti- 
tutions were turned inside out. 

West Germany's Basic Law, its consti- 
tution, was essentially dictated by Ameri- 
can and British legal experts. The educa- 
tional system, study materials, courts and 
press were systematically vetted and re- 
built according to Western precepts. To- 
day the Federal Republic's armed forces 
are scrutinized by a Bundestag ombuds- 
man and taught innere Führung, or inner 
direction, including the soldier's duty to 
refuse illegal or immoral orders. Neo- 
Nazi organizations are banned, anti- 
Semitic statements illegal. There have 
been right-wing parties in West Germany 
all along, troubling Germans and foreign- 
ers alike, but they have not done well 
enough at the ballot box to win represen- 
tation in the Bundestag, which requires 
5% of the vote. The National Democratic 
Party peaked in 1969 with 4.3%: the cur- 
rent shadow on the right, the Republican 
Party, has sunk during the debate on Pol- 
ish borders to between 2% and 3% in 
opinion polls. 

Schoolchildren are constantly remind- 
ed of Hitler, Nazism, the Holocaust: they 
are shown newsreels of death camps, visit 
concentration-camp exhibitions, spend a 
year of high school history studying the 
Third Reich. Dozens of books on the 
subject; many best sellers, have been pub- 


angotri 


lished. Hardly a week passes in West Ger- 
many without a special television produc- 
tion on the war. 

West Germans are among the best- 
informed people on earth—and one thing 
they know is that they have caused the 
world problems. But even well-meaning 
Germans sometimes feel as if they were 
damned by some sort of original sin —and 
that the constant reminders of past crimes 
and transgressions are overdone. Says 
Frank Wittig, 20, a Bundeswehr soldier 
serving in Bonn: “I think we talk about it 
too much, maybe because we think that's 
what people abroad expect us to do." Kohl 
has said repeatedly that the majority of to- 
day's Germans were born after the war and 
are guilty of nothing. They are tired, he 
says, of being preached to by the world, 
and it is “high time” outsiders took note of 
“the positive things that have happened in 
Germany since 1945,” 


edundant or not, the antidote 

seems to have worked. The Wei- 

mar Republic lasted less than 14 

years, the Third Reich twelve. 
The Federal Republic of Germany is in its 
41st year. Italian Prime Minister Giulio 
Andreotti says, “The bacteria are no long- 
er in the body of Germany.” 

West Germany has worked hard to 
overcome the past. Says William Wallace, 
deputy director of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs in London: “Their 
commitment to democracy is clearly solid. 
They constantly worry that their institu- 
tions are not perfect, but in fact they work 
better than in most other democracies.” A 
similar assessment comes from Jiri Musil 
the director of the Institute of Sociology at 
the Czechoslovak Academ 
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many 


я partner.” : 
ts exports ani By refusing to guarantee the Polish 


ready domix borders, Kohl allowed much of the world 
point the finger and say, See, there they 
yo again. As Polish Prime Minister Ta- 
deusz Mazowiecki told TIME last week, 
| the recent ambiguous statements on 
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ihe issue have convinced us that we are 
trect in demanding that the border be 
confirmed before Germany's unification.” 


The arrival of a politically more asser- 
tive Germany is a reality that the rest of the 
world must also take in stride. Germans 
are less apologetic and less willing to ac- 
cept international tutelage than they used 
to be, which comes as something of a shock 
to others. Yet Germans could do more to 
ease the transition. *Little things add up," 
said Angelika Volle of the German Society 
for Foreign Affairs in Bonn. ^What Ger- 
many needs right now is Fingerspitzenge- 
fühl, a delicate, tactful approach." 
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Shot-put 
champion Udo. 
Beyer, 35, is 

inno hurry for 
unification, though 
he knows it will 
come. He opposes 
ajoint German 
team for the next 
Olympics and says 
Proudly that East 
German athletes 
are already 
training a strong 
national team of 
their own for 
Barcelona. 


The Threat of Neutrality. One of the most 
unsettling aspects of unification is that it will 
take place in a world in flux. The cold war is | 
ending, communism is evaporating, the alli- | 
ances that kept Europe tense but predictable 
for four decades are losing their meaning. In 
that uncertain climate, everyone is searching | 
for sure, new guarantees of security. 

While Europeans and the superpowers 
are looking for subtle ways to contain poten- 
tial German ambitions, the Germans them- 
selves are attracted by neutrality. Polls indi- 
cate that the majority in both parts of the 
country favor withdrawal from their alli- 
ances once they are united. But Germany’s 
Eastern and Western neighbors suggest that 
neutrality is totally unacceptable. The new 
Germany, they insist, must remain firmly 
embedded in NATO and the E.C.; otherwise 
it could become an unpredictable force in 
the heart of Europe. “Our main concern is 
with the future of the North Atlantic Alli- 
ance,” says British Foreign Secretary Doug- 
las Hurd, “and the crucial importance for 
that alliance and the security of Europe of 
continued German membership.” 

The Soviet Union is categorically op- 
posed, demanding neutrality as a condition 
for unity. West German leaders have pro- 
posed that the new state remain in NATO, 
though Western troops and bases could be 
kept out of what is now East Germany. 
“We cannot agree to that,” says President 
Mikhail Gorbachev. “It is absolutely out of 
the question.” The U.S.S.R. has made 
German neutrality an article of faith ever 
since Stalin’s days, even though Soviet 
fears might be better calmed by a Germany 
answerable to a larger military command 
than standing on its own. 

Ironically, it is not clear what might con- 
stitute neutrality in a Europe from which 
hostile blocs have vanished. For the first 
time in modern history every country in 


Western Europe is led by a democratic gov- | 
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ernment and every state in Central Europe 
is on the road to it. As Social Democratic 
Party (SPD) planner Egon Bahr has asked, 
Whois there to be neutral against? 

That question will demand an answer 
in December if Kohl loses the West Ger- 
man election to the spp. Some Social 
Democrats see little utility in NATO and be- 
lieve that most of the voters share their 
view. The most likely spp candidate for 
Chancellor, Saarland governor Oskar La- 
fontaine, says flatly, “Kohl is wrong if he 
thinks Germany can stay in NATO.” Lafon- 
taine favors a European defense system in 
a “United States of Europe.” That kind of 
talk shocks Washington, and the Bush Ad- 
ministration has decided to put its weight 
behind Kohl and his commitment to the 
Atlantic Alliance. Even in Washington, 
however, where long-term planning covers 
two or three years at most, policymakers 
recognize the need to design a new security 
framework in Europe. 

The first hints of that design will show 
up in the two-plus-four talks. Moscow has 
already indicated some of its demands: re- 
moval of all nuclear weapons from Germa- 
ny, tight limitations on German armed 
forces, departure of all foreign troops over 
several years. Bonn is willing to accept most 
of those requirements in the interest of uni- 
fication, but has not agreed to the withdraw- 
al of allied troops. If it does, and the last 
195,000 Americans from the Central Front 
go home, it could spell the end of NATO. 


ot only the Poles but most of the 

Western European governments 

are demanding admission to the 

two-plus-four club as it becomes 
clear that the security of the entire Conti- 
nent is under negotiation. Dutch Foreign 
Minister Hans van den Broek contends that 
a fait accompli will not be acceptable: “We 
insist on information and consultations on 
unification, especially as it affects our par- 
ticular interests.” 

The new era’s most eloquent attempt 
to restore Germany to a normal place in 
European minds came last week in Prague, 
where Czechoslovak President Vaclav Ha- 
vel welcomed West German President 
Richard von Weizsäcker. Havel had ar- 
ranged the visit to coincide with the 51st 
anniversary of Hitler’s arrival in the city at 
the head of an occupying army. He called 
this an “anti-event,” intended to counter- 
balance the dark memories of 1939 and 
mark a reconciliation. To speak with dis- 
dain about Germans, Havel told his coun- 
trymen, “to condemn them only because 
they are Germans, to be afraid of them 
only because of that, is the same as to be 
anti-Semitic.” But, he also reminded the 
Germans, it is their continuing responsibil- 
ity to show Europe and the world that 
there is nothing to fear. —Reported by James 


| L. Graff/Bonn, Christopher Redman/Paris and 


rick Ungeheuer/Berlin, with other bureaus 
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4 cerns vis-a-vis a united Germa- 
jts con d. Last week, a day before the 
r II victors and the two Ger- 
E ed Poland to participate in unifi- 
ys UY sions when they touch on the 
ion GE n border, Prime Minister Ta- 
уіескі talked with TIME Eastern 
ureau chief John Borrell and War- 


r Tadeusz Kucharski. 


8 Q Last September; shortly after you had 

ч sworn in as Prime Minister, you were 

t cupied with economic matters. What’s 

ime iority now? 

| ош problems have not ceased to 

ie my concern, but of course the German 
{тобет has become the important issue. 


lea Q. Is that why you are visiting the United 
states next week? А 

A. My visit was planned before this issue 
cklash in th:}radarisen. I had wanted to talk with Presi- 
starts the со еле Bush to achieve a better general un- 
reatens a hofderstanding. But within this framework, I 
1 secessionit]am not hiding the fact that the more im- 
1 Belorusi|wrant elements are issues concerning 
ne nucle German unification and the security of 
from Sovit| Germany's neighbors. I think the United 
nd brandish} tates, Poland and everyone else can con- 
[ungary press tribute to efforts to convince West Germa- 
ist claims ly that the inviolability of the Oder-Neisse 
ia? Astonish order has to be confirmed right now. 
ments шій = 


е as welcom V. You say right now. Why is it so important 


yeu!) neht now? Why not after unification? 
inistration’ A All the recent ambiguous statements on 
deliberatelijte issue have convinced us that we are 
vites liste rect in demanding that the border be 
ifesto for X |nfrmed before Germany's unification 
ctability a) 
side Kohl К La You been surprised by the ambiguity 
i ч Kohl's Statements? 
i tet inn extent, yes. I have not made it a 
А раса oe ations with Mr. Kohl. 
2 Geman. mm Is very concerned about 
i асосе i Teconciliation, an issue 
- [al ambiguitis us as well. But the removal of 
ШИ tes 15 indispensable in any new 
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AT. mike factors as а reason for not 
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ion plays a very important role in politics. 


Q. At a time when both sides are talking 
about reconciliation, isn't it unfortunate that 
nationalism seems on the rise in Germany 
and in Poland? 

A. The removal of the ambiguities would 
help a lot. We are aware that we will have 
to coexist with a unified German state next 
door. It will be big and economically im- 
portant, and it is not without importance 
what kind of relationship it will be. 


Q. Are the current ambiguities affecting the 


way you view investment or economic assis- 
tance from West Germany? 

A. We are aware that out of all the Europe- 
an countries, West Germany is one of our 
most important partners for économic co- 
operation. But there is public concern 
about an economically powerful Germany 
dominating this part of Europe. 


Q. Isn't it something of a paradox that while 
Western Europe moves toward 1992 and 
more open borders, Poland is preoccupied 
with defining a border? 

A. I don't think this is a paradox. Where 
there is talk about abolishing borders, 
there is an unquestioned confirmation of 
them. The abolition of borders in Western 
Europe does not mean France or Germany 
will move east or west, but that one will be 
able to cross them freely. 


О. It also implies a free flow of capital. What 
would happen if there were a free flow of Ger- 
man capital into Poland? Wouldn't the Ger- 


mans simply buy it out? 


0909) 


«The Border Has to Be Confirmed Right Now” 


[пй Mazowiecki talks about the “German problem,” the Soviets and public opinion 


A. Every country has certain mechanisms 
for regulating these matters. One could 
Just as well ask whether the Germans won't 
buy out Holland or part of France. These 
countries have the means of securing 
themselves against this, and we must too. ч 


а. Has a resurgent Germany persuaded Po- 
land to change its stance toward Moscow? 

A. I have considered one of our most im- 
portant tasks to be the establishment of a 
good relationship with the Soviet Union. It 
is a historical task to convince the Soviets 
that the fact their neighbor has a noncom- 
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EX 


munist government does not mean there 
could not be a good relationship. 


О. Is it now less desirable for Poland to de- 
mand the withdrawal of Soviet troops? 

A. As any country, we do not want foreign 
troops on our territory. However, we don't 
think it is correct to be showy and pushy 
about this problem. 


Q. So it may take a number of years? 
A. Yes, it may. 


Q. Given the changed circumstances—that 
Soviet troops are seen less as aggressors 
and more as protectors —does it really mat- 
ter if they stay on in Poland? 

A. I think it does matter because no coun- 
try likes foreign troops on its soil. But a sit- 
uation exists in connection with German 
unification—with determining what this 
unification will look like and the overall lev- 
elof foreign troops—anditisin this context 
that we view the process of reduction and 


| later withdrawal of Soviet troops. "| 
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ISRAEL 


The Government Takes a Fall 


ByJOND.HULL JERUSALEM 


is rivals consider Prime Minister Yitz- 

hak Shamir a wily political escape art- 
ist. By exhausting opponents with delaying 
tactics and evading crucial decisions, the 
Likud party leader has managed to stick to 
his hard-line ideology while feigning com- 
promise, burying in procedural minutiae 
every proposal for Arab-Israeli peace that 
has come his way. 

Last week the master of delay found 
himself cornered, however. Forced to 
choose between accepting U.S. Secretary 
of State James Baker’s compromise plan 
for Israeli-Palestinian peace talks in Cairo 
and risking the collapse of his national uni- 


ty government, Shamir stuck to his ideolo- 
gy. After a dramatic showdown on the 
floor of the Knesset, he became the first Is- 
raeli leader ever to'be evicted from office 
when Labor Party leader Shimon Peres 
pushed through a vote of no confidence by 
a margin of 60 to 55. 

The collapse of the national unity gov- 
ernment was appropriately ignominious. 
Ever since its formation 15 months ago, the 
coalition of Likud and Labor has func- 
tioned as something of a joke, breeding ac- 
rimony and indecision. Its foreign policy 
has been contradictory. Peres proposed 
swapping land for peace; Shamir insisted 
on both peace and territory. Says Dore 
Gold of the Jaffee Center for Strategic 
Studies in Tel Aviv: “Imagine Richard Nix- 
on and George McGovern in the same 
Cabinet trying to negotiate the Paris peace 
talks [with Viet Nam].” 

Ironically, Shamir’s fall was prompted 


Peres: accusing Shamir of “murdering the peace process” 


As the parties start to haggle, cobbling together a new one could 
delay the peace process for months 


launched last spring under heavy pressure 
to negotiate an end to the intifadeh. The 
plan called for elections among the 1.7 mil- 
lion Arabs in the West Bank and Gaza to 
choose representatives who would then ne- 
gotiate a period of limited autonomy with 
Israel. To get the elections off the ground, 
Baker proposed a formula under which 
Egypt, Israel and the U.S. would select Pal- 
estinian delegates for preliminary talks. 
Likud consistently stalled negotiations 
over the identity of the Palestinian inter- 
locutors it would find acceptable, rejecting 
anyone even remotely connected with the 
P.L.O. To lure the Palestinians to the table, 
Baker demanded that Israel agree to ac- 
cept at least one Palestinian deported from 


the territories as well as a resident of the 
West Bank with an office or second home 
in East Jerusalem. These finely honed defi- 
nitions were acceptable to Labor, but Li- 
kud hard-liners turned them down as an at- 
tempt to maneuver Israel into direct talks 
with the P.L.O. 

In a last-ditch effort to budge Shamir 
Washington embarked on a high-profile 
game, threatening Jerusalem with both 
diplomatic and financial pressure. When 
President Bush condemned the settling of 
Jews in Israeli-annexed East Jerusalem —a 
long-standing if rarely stated U.S. policy— 
Shamir pounced. “Voices in Washington 
have outraged every Jew,” he said. “We 
have no obligation to blindly follow eve 
move the U.S. makes.” The Bush Naini 
tration resented Shamir’s efforts to shift 
the blame for his downfall. “This business 
that the President is Precipitating this 
IS nonsense," said a i ial i 
Washington. Ае таг 


‘by his own peace initiative, which he 
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s he entered the chamber of the 
ib commel f new Congress building, General 
alance of | PA Augusto Pinochet Ugarte's security 
ligious paren held up umbrellas to shield him from 
ı in of tomatoes and eggs, though they 
ould do nothing to protect him from the 
owd’s shouts of “Assassin!” Once inside, 
the general stood grimly at attention, re- 
splendent in gold braid and weighty med- 
lis while the red-white-and-blue presiden- 
tal sash was draped over the shoulder of 
(Patricio Aylwin, Chile's new chief execu- 
live. Pinochet, 74, then presented Aylwin, 
[| with a presidential brooch once worn 
0 independence hero Bernardo O'Hig- 
gns. Dictator and democrat shook hands. 
Finochet stepped back, quickly left the dais 
fadsped away in an armored limousine. 
So ended the often brutal 16-year rule 
опе of the world’s more enduring dicta- 
fos, and long-suffering Chileans erupted 
|. cration. Thousands lined the route 
= a Jlwin’s motorcade from the port city of 
nt of the he paraiso, where the inauguration was 
n. wit Say ue capital of Santiago, chanting 
id see m^] Tesident’s name. In the capital, 


; [ens 
ir supp |“ of thousands parti i 
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es d bottles into police lines, 
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Aylwin's inauguration marked Chile's 
return to a proud democratic tradition. Be- 
fore Pinochet's bloody coup that overthrew 
Marxist President Salvador Allende Gos- 
sens in 1973, Chile had enjoyed 150 years of 
democracy, interrupted only by one period 
of military rule, between 1927 and 1931. In 
last December's election, the first since 
1970, Christian Democrat Aylwin led a 17- 
party opposition coalition to a landslide vic- 
tory over the Pinochet-backed candidate. 
Now the President has to stitch together a 
program that will attract majority support in 
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The general: out but not down 


TIME, MARCH 26, 1990 
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The new President greets the public: “No more blows to dignity. No more fraternal violence” 


the legislature, and he must do so while hob- 
bled by restrictions that were imposed by Pi- 
nochet after he lost an October 1988 refer- 
endum on his continued presidency. 

The Supreme Court, for example, has 
been reconstituted so that Pinochet appoin- 
tees will be in control for years. Under the 
1980 constitution, nine of the 47 Senators 
were nominated or appointed by the gener- 
al, and many of the others line up on the po- 
litical right. The conservative domination of 
the Senate might make it difficult for Ayl- 
win to push through his promised program 
of social reform as well as the constitutional 
amendments needed to restore full civilian 
power. So far, the rightist parties have al- 
ready gone along with Aylwin’s center-left 
coalition on several important votes, and 
they may prove to be a more flexible opposi- 
tion than had been expected. 

But Aylwin and his coalition will still 
have to deal with Pinochet, The general 
can remain head of the army for at least 
eight more years, as the constitution stipu- 
lates. If he retires, he can become a life 
member of the Senate. He has arranged 
things so that the 60,000-man army he runs 
is a power unto itself. Under a law passed 
by the junta in December, the executive 
and legislature may not reduce the size of 
the army. The military is given the power to 
write its own budget, run its own training 
programs and buy and sell property with- 
out authorization from the government. 
The law also placed Pinochet’s feared se- 
cret police under military jurisdiction, 
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$14 million Lo Curro mansion that Pino- 
chet built as a “house of the Presidents” 
was converted to an army officers’ club. 
Even Pinochet's 16 armored luxury cars 
were transferred to the army. 

Chile may thus witness a prolonged test 
of wills between Aylwin and Pinochet. Po- 
litical combat began even before the inau- 
guration during meetings between the two 
men, one at La Moneda palace, the other at 
Aylwin's home. In the first of these discus- 
sions, Aylwin is said to have asked Pinochet 
to step down as head of the army for the 
good of the country. Pinochet refused, say- 
ing he was needed to restrain younger offi- 
| cers who were unhappy about the transi- 
tion to civilian rule. At the second meeting 
the general was said to have announced 
that he would bypass the normal hierarchy 
| and would report directly to the President 
| rather than to Defense Minister Patricio 
Rojas. 

During his first days in office, Aylwin 
| took some bold steps toward political inde- 
| pendence. He awarded presidential par- 
dons to 43 of Chile's 400 political offenders 
and said he would review the other cases. 
He restored diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union, East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland and Yugoslavia, which had 
been broken in 1973 by the virulently anti- 
communist Pinochet regime. Ties were 
also renewed with Mexico, which had been 
one of the dictatorship's harshest critics. 

In domestic policy, Aylwin announced 
that he would take measures to correct the 
imbalance between rich and poor. Under 
Pinochet, Chile developed South Ameri- 
ca's strongest and most stable economy, 
but the poorest Chileans are worse off than 
they were a decade ago. Last week Aylwin 
set up a "solidarity fund" with initial fi- 
nancing of $20 million from the Inter- 
American Development Bank to help build 
housing for 350,000 squatters living in 
shantytowns on the edge of Santiago. He 
also hopes to raise the minimum wage, now 
$65 a month. 


y far the most sensitive issue facing 
the government is human rights. 
The President is already under pres- 
sure from left-wing groups for more prose- 
cutions of those who ordered the torture 
and murder of dissidents under the old re- 
gime. Aylwin has replied that he will do 
nothing to interfere with the justice pro- 
cess, but he has also urged those with hu- 
|! man-rights grievances to restrain the im- 
| pulse to seek vengeance. “In our exercise 
| of justice," he told his National Stadium 
audience, “we must avoid the risk of reviv- 
ing the quarrels of the past, of recrimina- 
tions and witch hunts that detour us from 
our obligations to the future." His meaning 
was clear: having gone most of the way to- 
ward a new democracy, Chileans must now 
do everything possible to keep the soldiers 
in their barracks. —Reported by Laura López/ 
Santiago 
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Can the Colorful Collor Do It? 1 


Riding an inaugural wave, he prescribes a painful econ от 


he litany of Brazilian disasters is end- 
T less. Inflation in February was 73%, 
which works out to an annual rate of more 
than 70,000%. Dozens of state-owned 
firms are bankrupt; roads, ports, the tele- 
phone system and other public services 
have sadly deteriorated. Brazil has not 
made any payments on its $115 billion for- 
eign debt, the largest in the developing 
world, since September. Even the foreign- 
trade surplus, the only area of solid eco- 
nomic performance, has been in free fall 
for the past seven months. The poor are 
getting poorer, and more restive. The Am- 
azon forest is burning. 


“The prime 
target...is 
not to bring 
inflation 
under 
control 
but to 
obliterate it.” 


Can one man solve all these prob- 
lems? Fernando Collor de Mello, Brazil’s 
brash, energetic new President, says he 
can. Within a day of his Inauguration as 
Brazil’s youngest President last week, 
Collor, 40, had begun the attempt. He in- 
troduced a radical plan designed to rein 
in inflation, slash a huge budget deficit 
and deregulate and privatize the heavily 
state-controlled economy. His goal, as he 
had said again and again during a world 
tour he took before assuming office, was 
not just to pull Brazil out of its economic 
tailspin but also to make the huge country 
a first-rank economic power. “We will 
modernize Our economy and stimulate 
competition,” Collor said in announcing 
his economic program. “Free initiative is 
the only way to sustained and progressive 
growth.” 

The anchor of Collor’s plan is the fight 
against inflation, which he described as 
Brazil’s “greatest enemy” in his Inaugural 
Address. “My government’s immediate 
task, the prime target of my first year in 
government, is not to bring inflation under 
control but to obliterate it,” Collor de- 
clared. The main elements of the strategy: 
a one-month price freeze, followed by D : 
ulated price hikes and wage adjustments 
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ongman: Ertha Pascal Trouillot during her swearing-in ceremony 


|New Start, a Ray of Hope 


lw he end for Haiti's most recent strong- 
man was reminiscent of Jean-Claude 
Baby Doc") Duvalier's ignominious de- 
{лие in 1986. On the morning of his 53rd 
Jtirthday, after seven days of protests and a 
fgneral strike, Lieut. General Prosper Avril 
and his family were driven to the airport on 
ihe outskirts of Port-au-Prince last week, 
placed aboard a U.S. Air Force C-141 Star- 
lifter and flown into refuge in the U.S. 
Thus ended the turbulent 18-month rule of 
Vitis fourth leader in four years. 
The difference between the exits of 
walier and Avril was that civilians, not 
to reci military men, engineered the latest trans- 
Brazil's e trof power to a provisional government— 
оог does? Мак gave Haitians cause for hope. Last 
с in С ау, Supreme Court Justice Ertha 


it out. His! Ма] Trouillot was sworn in as President. 
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les. In a rare demonstration 


ih the dictatorial Avril now in exile and a civilian President 
athe helm, Haitians hope to begin building a democracy 


of unity, opposition leaders banded togeth- 
er in the so-called Group of 12 to press for 
Avril’s ouster and select the new President. 
But that unity is expected to crumble as 
soon as campaigning begins. Until the elec- 
tion, Trouillot must govern in tandem with a 
19-member Council of State, composed of 
representatives from social groups and geo- 
graphic regions. The panel has veto power 
over presidential decisions—and that alone 
could stymie progress toward elections. 

Not that anyone doubts Trouillot’s sin- 
cerity. “We believe this government is truly 
dedicated to conducting elections,” said U.S. 
Ambassador Alvin Adams, who played a 
crucial role in hastening Avril’s departure. 
Asa lawyer and judge, Trouillot, 46, earned a 
reputation for integrity and political inde- 
pendence. The tenth child of a working-class 
family, she is the author of several books on 
law and rose through the judicial system to a 
seat on the high court. In her inaugural 
speech, Trouillot *accepted this heavy task 
in the name of the Haitian woman." 

The President is eager to meet the Group 
of 12’s demand for elections within six 
months. Speed is essential, for only after a 
democratically elected government is in- 
stalled will substantial international aid re- 
sume. As an encouraging first step toward 
normalization, the army’s 1,200-man Presi- 
dential Guard, notorious for its abuses of hu- 
man rights, has been moved off the palace 
grounds and is being disbanded—even 
though Haitians are worried that there may 
be a backlash from the Tontons Macoutes, 
the ruthless thugs who linger from the Duva- 
lier days. Still, for the first time since Duva- 
lier's departure, the prospects fordemocracy 
seem real. — ByJillSmolowe. Reported by Bernard 


Diederich/Port-au-Prince 
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| Mystery Blaze 


LIBYA 


Despite likely suspects, no one 
admits setting fire to Rabta plant 


A Il the likely suspects who might be 
linked to the fire that devastated Lib- 
ya’s Rabta chemical plant, which the US. 
claims produces chemical weapons, were 
denying culpability last week. But they no 
doubt were pleased that the deed had been 
done. According to the Pentagon, the fire 
caused “massive” damage to the main 
building of the complex, 50 miles south- 
west of Tripoli. Said a U.S. intelligence an- 
alyst: “The plant’s finished.” 
Colonel Muammar Gaddafi first 
blamed the U.S., then Israel and finally 
West Germany for sabotaging the installa- 
tion, which Tripoli maintains is designed to 
manufacture pharmaceuticals. There were 
plenty of motives for skulduggery. The 
U.S. has privately threatened to destroy 
the Rabta plant in the past, and only a 
week before the fire, Washington con- 
firmed that the factory had already pro- 
duced up to 30 tons of mustard gas. The Is- 
raelis are eager to score points with the 
U.S., with whom relations are at a low ebb. 
Bonn may be anxious to atone for the fact | 
that a West German company helped build 
the facility. With tighter international 
embargoes on Libya, Washington doubts 
that Gaddafi will be able to rebuild. “It’s a 
darned shame,” said U.S. Defense Secre- 
tary Dick Cheney, grinning. и 


A Time to Hate | 


Racial tensions spark ugly clashes 
in Italy and France 


4N ot even God could resolve the pre- 
sent situation in Florence," la- 
mented Giorgio Morales, the city's mayor. 
He and the 15 members of the Florence 
city council stepped down last week, frus- 
trated by a spasm of racial violence that has 
shaken the cradle of Italian humanism. 
Late last month gangs of white hoodlums 
attacked blacks with iron bars and baseball 
bats, injuring three North African immi- 
grants. As the assaults continued, authori- 
ties flooded the city with 300 police to quell 
the violence and chase out immigrant 
street vendors, who have angered native- 
born merchants. After a hunger strike by 
more than 100 Senegalese, the city agreed 
to new rules governing street sales. 
Meanwhile, in France three men of 
Maghrebian extraction were slain in sepa- 
rate race-related attacks, prompting dem- 
onstrations. President Frangois Mitter- 
rand decried “the stupidity"of the crimes. 
Jean-Marie Le Pen of the ultra-right Na- 
tional Front said they "prove the difficulty 
of cohabitation between cultures." а 
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@ CHINA 


A fugitive emerges briefly 
to recount how to survive 
amid repression 


REMEMBRANCES OF A SPRING. PAST: The God 
| Square last year and, above, Zhai Weimin this month 
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dess of Democracy rising in Tiananmen 
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By HOWARD G. CHUA-EQAN 
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«i Beijing but in the countryside as 
(|| only ies to continuing public support 
ху well A officially execrated protesters of 
B men Square. Zhai's own story is re- 
1 with example after example of the 
пе of strangers. From the square, he 
$ a io an agricultural cooperative on the 
l Bins of Beijing. "The party secretary 
Ke farm gave me refuge in his home," 
ae recalled. *He insisted that I stay, ar- 
ming that if I got arrested then, Га surely 
je shot to death, but if I waited a few 
weeks, I could Jive even if arrested." 

Later, his farmer friends helped him 
aacuate to a remote village in Hebei 
province. But when Zhai was on his way to 
fake a train to southern China, he was 
frightened by police patrols during a stop- 
over in Beijing. Wandering aimlessly in a 
suburb, Zhai was approached by a resi- 
dent who asked if he was a student. “He 
took me to his home,” Zhai said. “When I 
finally decided I could trust him, I told 
lim my real identity. He was elated, and 
We drank liquor that night." Eventually, 
with the help of other strangers, Zhai es- 
aped deeper into the provinces, where he 
has been living and actively organizing, 
End and close to a few trusted 
Rien | m safe there,” he said. “Lo- 
5 Ше р us. I even managed to get 
cs tee ot y issued to provincial cad- 
Wy [can 10 a fake name. Thats — 
л. ви train tickets and hotel 
d Inove 1 по problem. Of course, 

| practically every day.” 
Bian are ensconced in 
h is Nees, Zhai claimed that 
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ome and abroad. “We 
at happened in Romania 
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N Pro-democra /e- 
e cy move 
allowed that Deng Xiao- 


Prague, 
exploit an anticipate 
matic relations. Rea 


ping had no choice but to unleash the mili- 
tary. ^I did not wish to see a confrontation," 
he said. "I wished that our organization 
could have made some concessions to ease 
the conflict gradually." He denied that the 
students were pawns of ousted Communist 
Party chief Zhao Ziyang in his invisible 
struggle with Deng. Said Zhai: *All our ma- 
jor decisions were based on our analysis of 
the situation and not on behind-the-scenes 
advice." Despite the past ten months of re- 
pression, he said, *our morale is high be- 
cause the domestic and international situa- 
tions are now favorable to us. A crisis will 
come sooner or later, a crisis the Commu- 
nist Party cannot overcome. We are only 
waiting for the appropriate time." 


e admitted, however, that the 
committee has little active sup- 
port in the army. “We do have 
some members who are in the 
service, but they are low-ranking officers,” 
he noted. *But the army knows the score. 


' Czechmating Beijing 


When Vaclav Havel, the President of Czechoslovakia, 
met in early February with one of Beijing's political foes, 
the exiled Dalai Lama of Tibet, why did the Chinese gov- 
ernment fail to protest? And why did Beijing remain si- 
lent when Havel allowed Chinese dissidents to sign a 
"Declaration of Prague," with the head of the Czecho- 
slovakian Student Union calling for global support 
for China's suppressed democracy movement? Last 
week a Czechoslovak diplomat provided an explanation. 
On learning of the Dalai Lama's visit to Prague, he said, 
Beijmg was on the verge of criticizing Havel publicly 
when it learned that a Taiwan trade delegation was in 
apparently waiting with checkbook in hand to 
d breach in Sino-Czechoslovak diplo- 
lizing that Taipei was prepared to 

D to lure Czechoslovakia away from Beijing, 
те RE stifled their protest. Concluded the 
diplomat: “Taiwan is responsible for saving our relations 


with China.” 
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DISSIDENTS ABROAD: 
Wu'er Kaixi tries out 
equipment aboard the 
reincarnation of the 
movement's late plaster 
saint, here shown docked in 
La Rochelle 


2 


I've talked with officers and soldiers in the | 


provinces. They say, ‘We're ready to rise up, 


but we can’t do so yet because we'd get | 


killed.” Everyone is waiting.” He also con- 
ceded that the opposition is unlikely or un- 
able to mount large demonstrations. “We 


cannot pull off big and noisy ones like last ! 
year." But, he added, “we've got to make | 
some gestures of protest. Given the authori- | 


ties’ tight control, we'll try to do something | 


without jeopardizing our ability to operate 
in the future.” The timing for possible activ- 
ity: between the gingming festival on April 5 


and the eve of the 11th Asian Games sched- | 


uled for September in Beijing. 


Independent of Zhai’s group, overseas | 
dissidents are already trying to organize | 


low-intensity protests in China. The New 
York City-based Chinese Alliance for De- 
mocracy is secretly passing the word in Bei- 
jing for citizens to take group walks through 
Tiananmen Square this April. There's no 
law prohibiting that.” says Hu Ping, the 
president of the alliance. Using similar ar- 
guments, the alliance had earlier en- 
couraged relatives of the slain to 
declare themselves candidates in 
elections for the local people’s con- 
gress in Beijing. Says Hu: “Whether 
the delegate has any power to change 


the people a chance to show their 
support for the pro-democracy 
movement.” Perhaps fearing just 
such a turn, the Chinese government 
postponed Beijing elections until af- 
ter the Asian Games. 

Overall, the diaspora has had a di- 
sastrous effect on the dissidents’ al- 
ready fragile unity. Zhai’s group has 
been unable to establish firm contacts 
with overseas Chinese organizations, 
despite the congruence of certain pol- 
icies. Other survivors of the June 4 
massacre have reacted coolly to the 
new committee’s overtures. Most of 
the feedback from fellow fugitives in- 
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things is not important. It will give | 
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monies and jealousies persist. Zhai isopenly 
critical of two of the more famous activists In 
the pro-democracy movement: Wu'er Kaixi, 
who is vice president of the Paris-based Fed- 
eration for a Democratic China, and Chai 
Ling, who may still be at large in China. 

Of the woman who was called the Pa- 
sionara of Tiananmen, Zhai said, “Chai 
Ling was never a member of the [autono- 
mous student union’s] standing commit- 
tee. She was appointed head of the Tianan- 
men general command, but she was too 
irrational and too emotional to be a good 
leader... On the eve of the crackdown, we 
were poised to dismiss her. But she was de- 
fiant. My biggest regret was that we failed 
to effect the decision.” 


hai was equally dismissive of 

Wu'er Kaixi: “He is often too im- 

pulsive. That is why we expelled 

him as our chairman last May,” 
during the occupation of the square. Wu'er 
Kaixi, he added, “has the prestige abroad, 
but I think whatever he says represents 
only his personal views." 

In fact, Wu’er Kaixi seems to be the 
émigré most seduced by the glitter of the 
West. The poster boy of the movement-in- 
exile, he dropped out of Harvard University 
to pursue a more glamorous political activ- 
ism. Two weeks ago, in La Rochelle, 
France, he helped launch the S.S. Goddess 
of Democracy in a colorful ceremony pack- 
aged by French journalists and politicians. 
The ship is scheduled to linger in interna- 
tional waters off the China coast by late 
April, and Wu'er Kaixi will join it to trans- 
mit antigovernment messages into.the Peo- 
ple's Republic. He and his federation are 
also involved in organizing a charity record- 
ing of John Lennon's Imagine, featuring 
such artists as U2, Miles Davis and South 
Africa's Johnny Clegg, with sales to benefit 
the movement. The publicity will certainly 
boost the federation above other compet- 
ing dissident groups. The federation's sec- 
retary, Wan Runnan, one of China's lead- 
ing entrepreneurs until the crackdown, 
says, "We don't have much money, it's true. 
But we have people and ideas to spare." 

Zhai and company in China have nei- 
ther money nor people. It took the commit- 
tee three months to bring off its secret con- 
gress in Beijing, and working against the 
government remains extremely risky. At 
least nine of the 21 student leaders on the 
wanted list with Zhai have been arrested 
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side China has been noncommittal. Old acri- 


since last June. But, says Zhai, “I’m ready to 
give everything. All these months Туе re- 
ceived food and clothing from people for 
free, so I'm willing to serve as the group's 
spokesman and do other things regardless 
of cost." The closing paragraph of the com- 
mittee's manifesto reads, “We realize that 
our actions involve great danger and that 
they could even lead to the ultimate sacri- 
fice. But we know that ours is a great 
cause.” So far, despite the powers wielded 
by the state, the cause has survived. и 


View From Washington 
Christopher Ogden 


The Wrong Horses 


ince December 1979, when the Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan, the U 
funneled billions of dollars in military supplies and aid to the Mujahedin n ® 
trying to oust the Kabul government. Some $300 million for the guerrillas rema 
the 1990 budget, but that should be the end of the big-ticket line. There area fe Lee 
trionics left to be played out. The Bush Administration, with one eye on right Us 
backers, does not want to cut out as long as there is still hope that the Майа $ 
gime could tumble. Pressed by Congress, however, Washington is Edging close A 
ringing down the curtain on Afghanistan—and for several good reasons. =o 
First, Eastern Europe is tugging on the Administration’s already thin wallet, A 
that was before Nicaragua jumped into the democratic column, called for help i 
pulled down a Bush pledge of $300 million last week. Add to that $500 million c 
Panama and a U.S. President who still insists “no new taxes," and the bottom in || of the p 
shows that something has to give. Kabul is a soft target; ironically, it is even sof | p 
after the failed coup aa | ы 
weeks ago. | Tor 
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make short work of Naji- | Suharto 
bullah. That has not hap: | from lea 
pened. Moscow propped | tary and 
up its puppet with some || ‘We wa 
$300 million a month (кетр 
while the rebels spent | former c 
as much time fighting } the retire 
among themselves 4 |o the 
Р against the regime. That } openness 
caused major discord in Washington, where specialists began dividing over whethet | lary and 
to press for a military solution or settle for a political deal. | 
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Najibullah: the failed coup may soften America's will 


been deli 

The coup attempt exacerbated the Washington feud—and should hasten it | @ mess 
resolution. Some officials, such as Peter Thomsen, special U.S. envoy to the mujt: | Un for a 
hedin, argue that the coup effort “reflects the inherent weakness and instability of | suth Wh 
the Najibullah regime.” Others, notably on Capitol Hill, cite the coup’s failure 4 | Pres in 
evidence that even a serious attack, complete with fighter-bombers and tanks. doesn't v 
could not dislodge the government. z afraid to 


The attempt also focused attention on how unprincipled the mujahedin canbe: | 1 polit 
The coup leader, former Defense Minister General Shah Nawaz Tanai, is a hate i mee 
line Communist whose forces have killed thousands of mujahedin. But, bizarre? | E 
he had help from Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, a mujahedin leader and pro-Iran si | June T 
fundamentalist. Hardly a team to inspire confidence that the U.S. was backing n x 
right horses. 1 sf sin pr 

Congressional leaders —who had doubts before, and who squirmed over Rp n Ss 
of incompetence, corruption and drug dealing by rebel leaders—showed that г Tike 
tolerance has limits. When Assistant Secretary of State John Kelly testified ай рг 
coup that it would still take “a lot of time” to dislodge Najibullah, American UP. 4, | "We ae 
for the Afghanistan insurgency began to slip into histo in rogram that previo | hag ie. 
enjoyed virtually wall-to-wall Support in Congress is aa ORE under serious qui | 190 v 
tioning,’ warned Representative Stephen Solarz, head of the m subcommil y | Mai 

Solarz understated the case. The U улы ДӘ: has a strategic interest" ije | Sth 
ghanistan. With Soviet forces back home that SES try will lide far down oj | ilte >: 
йо, American Wr Dragging out the D S ыу is aS shorts | ‘ing $ 
as hanging on with the rebel opposition, As more Ameri beginning a f Pe; 
ize, it may be time to le 2 шешсе теред пш, EO 
resolve | own T A enaga bo have On feshine ыш a ii 
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wil Suharto Hang On? 


| quer d n 
ОШ 
US hy [int 
2 tt | gRANEGAN_ JAKARTA 
= КЫШ | py! dent Suharto enters his 25th year in 
righe CM this month—a record matched 
ibullah | Biber Third World leaders. Since he 
g close " | yov ower out of the political and eco- 
Mop rose 10 Ee left by his flamboyant prede- 
vallet. Ang E Sukarno, the former general has cut 
T help ang es overty level, which once stood at 60% 
million [s n population, to 20%. He has 
Ottom ling чептей the 13,677-island ar- 
Ven Softer chipelago from the world s largest 
coup ty | ce importer tO self-sufficiency, 
and he weaned the country from 
pt against | cessive reliance on oil revenues 
d what jt | iydiversifying into manufactured 
| the Af | грот. In the process, he has 
ituation~ | prought a measure of stability, po- 
eason the ilical and economic, to an ethni- 
g а new | ally diverse, predominantly Mus- 
Ле! troops |] jim nation of 180 million, the 
dministra- || world’s fifth most populous coun- 
oredicted | try 
din would || Instead of praise, however, 
k of Naji- | Suharto is hearing something else 
5 not hap: | from leading figures in the mili- 
г propped | ary and civilian establishments. 
vith some |j “е want to see him end his 
a month } term—gracefully,” says Suharto’s 
els spen | former chief of internal security, 
‚ fighting | the retired General Sumitro. Un- 
elves as | &r the umbrella of political 
ime. That | openness, or keterbukaan, mili- 
r whether | tary and political leaders have 
. | been delivering a similar, if ellipti- 
hasten is | ll message: Suharto should not 
the muji- | nfor another five-year term, his 
tabilityo | Mh, when his current one ex- 
failure | Pres in 1993. “The majority 
nd tanks | srt want him to stay, but is 
Afraid to Say 50,” says an opposi- 
in canbe | ™ politician who, typically, asks 
is a hard jt to be named. “Tf you ‘tried 
bizarre | "уои would be finished.” 
nisin |. With Suharto turning 69 in 
ckingthè | s political class finds itself preoccu- 
"B Succession question, especially 
or р | ү President Hed in M 
that үр Observed at that he would not run again. 
jafter | Set for p udomo, the Coordinating Min- 
1 P ‘We are Olitical Affairs, in a recent speech: 
Ye Ма neye ГОЛУ discussing something that 
ousq ines аррепеа in the past.” Since 
pitt? | iraq; o Indonesia has not had a peace- 
esti f Sition, 
2 ont я Suharto 
ght | ihe а хеше to power in March 1966 
rn resl [imt Suka ive Communist-led coup 
Ж aS in w m and a subsequent killing 
ЕЩ D.» Pathi thousands of Communists 
М às .TS—estimates have ranged 


4 


at а million—disappeared or 


ew policy of openness, military and political leaders 
ant him to step down, but nobody cares to tell him 


were slain. This time, notes a Western ana- 
lyst in Jakarta, “it’s more than a transition of 
leaders; it's a transition of generations, with 
a whole new worrisome set of values coming 
along." * 

The old values are embodied in the five- 
part national ideology known as Pancasila: 
belief in one God, “civilized humanity,” na- 
tional unity, democracy by consensus, and 


“If they want to replace me in an 
unconstitutional way, lIl clobber 


them.” 


social justice. On this platform, Suharto 
won broad support for a cautious, non- 
aligned but quietly pro-Western foreign 
policy and an economic diversification pro- 
gram that cushioned the country, the 
world’s 13th-ranking crude producer, 
against the oil-price collapse of the mid- 
1980s. He also used the platform to tighten 
controls on political dissent and the press; in 
the process, Indonesia acquired a spotty hu- 
man-rights record, with an estimated 400 
political prisoners still in detention. It is Su- 
harto’s authoritarian, paternalistic bent that 
most visibly frustrates a rapidly growing, 
well-educated upper and middle class. 


Despite some improvements on the hu- | 


man-rights front, serious problems remain. 
Among them: harsh treatment for alleged 
subversives and continuing repression of 

Suspected insurgents in East Timor, the for- 

mer Portuguese colony that Indonesia 

seized in 1975. Last month, four former 

presidential guards, who had been in jail for 

25 years in connection with the 1965 coup, 

Were put to death; the executions were seen 

85a government reminder that communism 

remains a threat. Student activists, dormant 

since the late 1970s, have again begun to ag- 

itate for more democracy. Intellectuals and 

some bureaucrats have criticized Suharto's 

paternalism. 

The most surprising call for change is 
coming from the military, whose influence 
is waning. The estrangement be- 
tween former comrades dates 
back to the 1988 elections when 
Suharto ignored strong objec- 
tions from ranking officers and 
picked Sudharmono, then the 
powerful chairman of Golkar, 
the ruling party, as his Vice Pres- 
ident. The soldiers considered 
Sudharmono, Suharto's former 
chief of staff, to be too indepen- 
dent. “That was a real slap in the 
face for the military," says a po- 
litical analyst in Jakarta. “They 
are being edged out by the bet- 
ter-educated technocrats, and 
Suharto is condoning it." 

"Though it is only mentioned 
in hushed tones, if at all, the most 
troublesome issue concerns Su- 
harto's children, who are accused 
of using their privileged positions 
to amass great wealth. “Some fa- 
voritism is acceptable in this soci- 
ety, but they have gone beyond 
the limits," says a Western diplo- 
mat. “The family" controls many 
traditional monopolies, such as 
the import of tinplate and the pro- 
duction of certain petrochemi- 
cals, and is moving into new fields: 
the foreign winner of a $300 mil- 
lion telephone-equipment con- 
tract, for instance, will be obliged 
to join up with P.T. Electrindo 
Nusantara, part of a group of 
companies controlled by Suharto's son 
Bambang Trihatmodjo. 

The President appears to be feeling the 
pressure. In a rare outburst last September, 
he warned: “If they want to replace me in an 
unconstitutional way, ГЇЇ clobber them, 
whether they are politicians or generals." 
No one expects him to step down before 
1993, and he has designated no heir appar- 
ent. If he chooses not to run again, any of 
half a dozen candidates from the Cabinet or 
the military could step forward. But many 
observers are betting that Suharto will seek 
another term, if only to protect his family's 
interests. Should he do so, the consensus ts 
that no one will be able to challenge him. = 
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MONGOLIA 


Sudden Conversion to the Cause 
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| ог a long time, the leaders of Mongo- 
і lias Communist Party were reluctant 
i to put their faith in shinechiel, or renewal. 
Repeatedly, Mongolian officials who visit- 
ed Moscow were said to have been bad- 
gered by Mikhail Gorbachev, who de- 
manded to know, “Where is perestroika?” 
Gorbachev finally got the answer he want- 
ed last week when the Mongolians turned 
into converts to the cause of reform. In the 
space of a day, the party that had ruled the 
Asian republic for 66 years yielded its mo- 
nopoly on power, promised multiparty 
elections by year’s end and replaced its 
five-member Politburo with a younger, 
more progressive slate. Said Foreign Min- 
istry spokesman Tepbishiin Chimeddorj: 
“This is the beginning of real change.” 
i The overnight revolution in Ulan Bator 
di was an astonishing victory for a barely na- 
і scent opposition that had gone public with 
its campaign for democratization only 
three months ago. Spearheaded by the 
Mongolian Democratic Association, the 
forces of dissent multiplied rapidly, fed by 
popular discontent over economic stagna- 
! tion, autocratic leadership and domination 
by Moscow. The government of President 
| Jambyn Batmonh loosened some re- 
| straints by allowing joint ventures with 
Western companies, but the pace of 
zi change was apparently too sluggish for the 
regime's critics, whose demonstrations 
| brought thousands of citizens into the 
| streets. 

When protesters launched a hunger 
strike last week, the Communist leadership 
gave in to nearly all the opposition's de- 
mands. In an emergency session, the par- 
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Pressured by dissent, Ulan Bator hops on the reform bandwagon 


“гээ xen 


Protesters revel during a recent Mongolian Democratic Association rally in the capital 


tV's central committee removed Batmonh, 
63, as Politburo chief and replaced him 
with Gombojavyn Ochirbat, 61, a former 
head of the Mongolian trade-union federa- 
tion. Joining him in the new Politburo were 
four other reform-minded officials, all in 
their 40s. “They are more energetic and 
more liberal than their predecessors,” says 
Igor Sevastyanov, chief of the Mongolian 
section at Moscow’s Institute of the Econ- 
omy of the World Socialist System. 

Most central committee members over 
the age of 60, or about half the total of 174, 
have offered to resign prior to an extraor- 
dinary party congress next month at which 
a new President will be picked. Both Bat- 
monh and Prime Minister Dumaagiyn 
Sodnom, 56, have reportedly volunteered 
to resign from their government posts 
when the People’s Great Hural, the parlia- 
ment, convenes. The government has 
agreed to include the opposition in a com- 
mission that is to draft a new constitution, 
which is expected to guarantee the separa- 
tion of party and state. 

Ulan Bator's surprising embrace of re- 
form marked the first penetration into 
Asia of the revolution that has been trans- 
forming Eastern Europe. The events in 
Ulan Bator doubtless raised the anxiety 
level among hard-liners in China, which 
shares a 3,000-mile border with Mongolia. 
The Beijing press remained silent on the 
surprise developments in Ulan Bator, but 
many of China’s intellectuals and at least 
some of its 3 million ethnic Mongolians 
were believed to be well aware of the 
shake-up next door. — By Lisa Beyer. 
Reported by Sandra Burton/Beijing 
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Economic stagnation and Communist autocracy helped fuel widespread discontent 
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Disturbing the sta 
SOUTH KOREA 


Ever Harsh 
bith incr 


Despite calls for reform, Roh eR 
М ho ех 
Tae Woo sticks to a tough lay [rue 


T he painting is called Rice Planting н! 
shows an elderly couple dancing i 
idealized pastoral setting, while in th 
ground a group of farmers is clearingan 


dredged up: there is Ronald Rew 
dressed like Rambo, a geisha, a poi 
eared devil, a Coke bottle, a 38th-pard 
signpost, a cluster of missiles—with a3 
ny Uncle Sam clinging to one of ther 
and strands of barbed wire. 

Last year, when an елігергел democrat 
named Lee Sang Wook asked a printet tothe fore 
transfer the image onto hand-held f | 
that he could offer them for sale, bol! 
and the artist, Shin Hak Chul, were T. enn 
ed and charged with violating the NUT 
Security Law, which forbids aiding 01 


ciating with any group intent on аш БЕН 
the government or “disturbing the * | Peag 
к Whate 


provision that prohibits “pra 
aging, or siding with... an an 
zation.” This En of the law has bee 
against writers, painters, priests ? 
cal dissidents who the governs. 
have portrayed North Korea 11. (К 
thetic light. In tone and in Spe? init" 
the government deemed Shin's P% js} ing 
be subversive. After Lee; 26, SP sci g 
months in jail, his case was 957 i 

decision the government 5 ° 
Shin's case is still pending. . 


semp, Woo's Democratic Lib- 


gg the S 
pa gave 2 
ve been Warning n: 
his inaugural pledge to “sail 
toward democracy. Upon tak- 
ears ago, the President had 
fice ко day when freedoms and 
ised в could be slighted in the name 
ЦЕ rowth and national security 
The day when repressive force 
J| has » in secret chambers were toler- 
Hand torture v 
Jui contend that repression per- 
| vet EM International, the London- 
5 eran rights group, charged ina re- 
zm ed two months ago that the 
ptr 1 “continues to be used to de- 
И лег of conscience," including 
E Peonvicted of espionage who were 
S вопс solely for the peaceful exer- 
of their rights of freedom of expression 
nr association.” And last month the U.S. 
ee Department’s annual Human Rights 
Report noted that while South Korea had 
made “great strides towards attaining full 
democracy," the security law “was used 
Lih increasing frequency against people 
ho expressed views that the government 
lonidered dangerous." Said the report: 
Restrictions on the expression of ideas 
‚її the government considers Commu- 
nist or pro-North Korean remain severe, 
pite provisions in the Constitution 
ranteeing freedom of speech." 
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се Planting 


т, Rol 
ugh lay 


(coment officials maintain that 
those being arrested are "subver- 
" rather than *prisoners of con- 
“tence.” Because of “rapid democratiza- 
0, а spokesman said, “radical leftist 
ups intent on overthrowing our free 
ntreprem-)/mocratic system by violence have come 
d a printer} Othe fore, taking advantage of the liberal- 
|21 social climate." A Ministry of Foreign 
fairs official, commenting on the State 


el 
rent report, concedes that South 
r 


deal” bu 
North 


A moan Ше outside threat, as long as 
af Mites ang р àw remains on the books, 
а month ISsidents remain vulnerable. 
ап police arrested Oh Pong Ok, a 

s] Pm title une Ki Won, his editor, for a 
m: Nue m еа Mountain, Black Blood," 
eh and бору 26 South Korean society 
ачр ‘orth Korean leader Kim Il 
aha for resisting the Japanese 
Nati SS Critic Paik Nak-chung of 
University: “Strictly speak- 
Tosecuted for almost any- 
ЫР he law forbids anybody to 
ns.” д У Position taken by the North 
Viewed ong as a painting or a poem 
аза threat to security, Roh's 

~ 0cratization has a long way 
— By David S. Jackson/Seoul 
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Standoff in Bougainville 


A cease-fire holds, but the antagonists are far 


T he conflict began three years ago when 
property owners displaced by the huge 
Open-pit copper mine at Panguna demand- 
ed a bigger share of its profits. Gradually 
the disagreement on Papua New Guinea’s 
island province of Bougainville deteriorat- 
ed into armed skirmishes, then into guer- 
rilla war as the rebels demanded indepen- 
dence. The fighting finally came to a halt at 
the end of February, however, when lead- 
ers of the Bougainville Revolutionary 
Army agreed to a cease-fire and negotia- 
tions. But as the talks got under 
way last week, the two sides 
seemed as far apart as ever. 

Speaking to reporters outside 
Bougainville Copper Ltd., the 
closed copper mine where the 
conflict began, rebel leader Sam 
Kauona insisted that the dissi- 
dents’ demand for secession from 
Papua New Guinea was non-ne- 
gotiable. “We have heard from 
people to the south and to the 
north,” he said, “and everyone 
wants secession.” Earlier in the 
week the last government troops 
had been airlifted back to the 
main island, leaving the Bougain- 
villeans to their own devices. Said 
Kauona: “We believe we have the 
human and the natural resources 
to look after ourselves.” 

It is conceivable that the rebel 
leader’s hard line is just an open- 
ing gambit in what promises to be 
tough and prolonged negotia- 
tions. But for the government in 
Port Moresby, it is vital that 
Bougainville remain part of the 
federation. The island’s copper 
mine, which is jointly owned by 
the government and an Austra- 
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apart 


fired in 1987, 88 soldiers, rebels and civilians 
have been killed; until the recent cease-fire, 
the government troops were getting the 
worst of it. The halt in hostilities was finally 
arranged by Peter Wallensteen, a Swedish 
professor who had once been involved in 
mediating a secessionist dispute in the Phil- 
Ippines. Negotiations between the two sides 
will be conducted by a neutral team of elev- 
en diplomats drawn from the Common- 
wealth Secretariat and the Dutch, Swedish | 
and Canadian embassies in Canberra. 


Government troops with captured rebel weapons 


; ats f 20% Я З д : 
lian mining firm, produces 20% 4 need for the troubled island in the federation. 


of Papua New Guinea's gross na- 

tional product and 37% of its foreign ex- 
change. Bougainville's 25 copra and co- 
coa plantations are an additional source 
of revenue. 


The mine has been shut down since last | 


May, when rebels attacked its workers, and 
Kauona, a former army explosives expert, 
helped blow up the pylons carrying its elec- 
tric power lines. The copra and cocoa plan- 
tations were closed in February after a se- 
ries of rebel attacks left buildings and 
supplies in ashes and forced workers, most 
of them from the main island, to evacuate. 
The insurgents, who are believed to num- 
ber only a few hundred, effectively brought 
Bougainville’s economy and local govern- 
ment institutions to a standstill. Streets 
and stores were empty, banks and govern- 
ment offices closed. 


| fate. 


For his part, Kauona seems to have lit- 
tle faith in the talks and is looking forward | 
to the day when he can administer Bou- 
gainville as a sovereign state. Says he: "We | 
will have a government based on tradition- 
al ways and values." j 

In Port Moresby the long-running con- 
flict took one more nasty twist last week. 
Papua New Guinea Police Commissioner 
Paul Tohian, who controlled the govern- 
ment forces on Bougainville and has long 
advocated a tougher policy toward the re- 
bels, attempted to stage a coup against 
Prime Minister Rabbie Namaliu. The 
move fizzled, however, when all but a 
handful of police officers ignored Tohian's 
call to arms. Tohian was fired; it is now up 
to a board of inquiry to decide his 
— By Michael S. Serrill. Reported by 


Since the first shots in the conflict were | John Dunn/Melbourne 
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The Congressman challenges the President and his own party: “Adopt my plan to fix the deficit, or come up with a better one” 
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‘attention.’ 


Déja Voodoo? 


gelling, b 
the door ( 

Dan Rostenkowski proposes a grand budget compromise. The White 
| | House sounds interested, but it may just be playing an old political ват" |; 


figures ow 
dm, Unli} 
jit from t 
Himself m; 
Porthy sub 
Administr, 


K 
most 
but also a one-year freeze On 


Last week someone finally took the sche 
as 


By MARGARET CARLSON 
d - а plunge. House Ways and Means Commit- 


olitics is a science. No, politics is 
an art. Stop—both are wrong. 
Politics is a game, played in 
Washington these past two years 
by politicians so concerned about the next 
U.S. election that they are willing to sacri- 
fice the next generation. Every official in 
the capital knows that little can be done to 
bring down the appalling U.S. deficit or 
tackle the problems of drugs, education 
and the environment without raising taxes. 
Still, paralysis prevails. “You go first,” say 
the Democrats in Congress. “No,” replies 
the Bush Administration, “you go first.” 


tee Chairman Dan Rostenkowski uttered 
the dreaded words, higher taxes, as the so- 
lution to the deficit. “Adopt my plan to fix 
the deficit, or come up with a better one.” 
he challenged. In addition to an increase in 
some excise levies and in income tax rates 
for the wealthiest Americans, Rostenkow- 
ski called for a one-year moratorium on the 
indexing of tax brackets to inflation (a Rea- 
gan-era reform that protects taxpayers from 
being hit with ever higher rates), 

Most Startling for a Democrat, he pro- 
posed cuts as well: not just a predictable 


26 


3% annual reduction in defense Spending 
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cost of living increase for 50 
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the Democrats’ most effec 
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On its face, the Rosty Ke Geor Be 


А А h. 
lips tremble and his teeth olen ore 


give up the increase in гё 
cooperation on taxes, | 
proposing mutual politica 


something that would ma 


n 
House press secretary Маг! 


| 
yt ш et 
fused all opportunities to 8 dv 


c 
don’t want to pour too muc 
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itized by Ar i. Foundatian Chennai and eGangotri, |. д з : 
swim around in for a Bisse Wanted" hs newfound desire or^ | publican bashing, they have good reason: in 


ay V? e water Was warm the part of the White House to negotiate on | a TIME/CNN poll last week, 56% of the pub- 
fl m said- ick up the phone and the basis of a lone Democrat's call for taxin- | lic agreed that “Democrats are too quick to 
File 18 push Ee two served together | creases and domestic spending cuts should | suggest tax increases to reduce the federal 
0 = 


nt to 


jend during the late 1960s— | be taken for what it is: political opportun- | deficit.” It will take more to pull them onto 
Means n for trying to “break ism." Kansas Congressman Jim Slattery | the dance floor than a “Can we talk?" from 
he a eated his pledge of | fears Republicans are “setting up the Dem- | Bush or taunts from Senate minority leader 
hough pen и press conference, | ocrats for an ambush.” The leadership is | Bob Dole accusing the Democratic leader- 
үй PE player." characteristically cautious. House Speaker | ship of “scrambling for a way to duck." 
«pm on in the making or just Thomas Foley called Rostenkowski's pro- With taxes and Social Security cuts as 


the annual dance be- posal “very important and interesting” but killer issues, it took someone with nothing 
crats and the White said no comprehensive deficit-reduction | left to lose to put them on the table. Once 
ро уеаг Washington's | plan could be considered unless Bush open- | considered a candidate for Speaker, Коѕ- 
ost hints at a grand com- | ly abandons his opposition to new taxes. tenkowski lost control of his own committee 
P pies away as both sides Paranoia, perhaps, but Democrats have | last session over capital gains and could lose 
mise, then s duck for cover. Last April | been here before. After eight years of Re- | again this year. As a representative from 
ngersan Iminated in a bipartisan Chicago’s North Side for three decades, he 
Р ceremony. The coop- is impervious to election-year jitters. Even if 

he lost his seat, he could walk away from the 
Hill consoled by $1 million in 
campaign funds he gets to keep. 
| @ Moreover, he may have been bit- 
Lori ns sunday announcement, and was | DEFICIT ten by the statesman's 
p hey would not ridicule it. Chief of bug. Colleagues say 
P dem issaid to like the mischief ^ IÆ Rostenkowski envi- 
E embracing Rostenkowski, he да) sions а grand com- 
M ts into disarray. He also promise on the deficit 
as the “crowning 


R k =. с © achievement" of his career. 
ostenkowski's 4? The plan comes at a time 


plan-and the reaction when the emptiness of much of the 
Do you favor or oppose: Favor Oppose national agenda has become pain- 
fully obvious. Like a teenager prom- 
ising a night on the town without a 
dime in his pocket, the Bush Adminis- 
tration is beginning to look a little silly 
issuing long reports outlining nation- 
al problems without coming up with 
any funds for the solutions. It puts 
one in mind of Bush's 1980 gibe at 
candidate Ronald Reagan: “voo- 
doo economics." Just two weeks 
ago, Bush unveiled a glossy 129- 
page “transportation strategy,” 
a litany of crumbling roads, 
collapsing bridges, clogged 
highways and congested air- 
ports, with such suggestions as 
states’ picking up the tab and 
installing tollbooths. The 


REDUCING 


took the unusual step of 
dingin the White House staff members TH E 


House to clear his proposals, such as 
hiscall fora cut in Social Security taxes. 

ite House Budget Director Richard 
атап also has a weakness for mis- 
chief, but has always favored a package 
tal. He called the plan “a genuinely 
jiell-motivated effort worthy of serious 
attention.” 

| Atrifle patronizing perhaps, like giv- 
12 Rostenkowski points for neatness and 
Selling, but in Darman-speak, this keeps 
| door open while the budget director 
Eu how the new proposal cuts for 
p Sununu, who derives pleasure 
i ае sport of the job, Darman sees 
rly suber еа пез and history, the 
Enid ture biographers. As the 
ET 4 ation’s top fiscal strategist, his 


Raising the income tax rate for 0, 
"the wealthiest to 33% 74% 22% 


Raising the taxes on alcoholic 0 0 
beverages and cigarettes 74% 25% 


Reducing defense spending о " 
by 3% a year 71% 23% 


A one-year freeze on all 


domestic spending except 52% 42% 
programs targeted for the poor 


Raising the tax on gasoline 26% 71% 


A one-year freeze on the cost-of- 


living adjustments for Social 26% 71% | 
Security recipients 


Do you think President Bush should drop 
his *no new taxes" pledge and raise some 
taxes in order to reduce the deficit? 
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ledge would last, he said / 
От the time being, 


on dollars. 

For now, George Bush can 
The deficit can be reduced by 3396 enjoy the Democratic discomfort. 
other means Eventually, though, the public 
The Government would use 15% \ may also wonder what the 


Taxes are already too high 39% 


А the money for other purposes \ President is doing. Asked 
! ЖО From a telephone poll of 500 adult Americans for TIME/CNN on March 14 by — d » to explain why the White 
A Yankelovich Clancy Shulman, Sampling erroris plus or minus 4.5%, — / House will not do more to 
; mount an attack on the defi- 
2 cit, an Administration official 
replied, “We have done a lot. 
\ We have given this plan a lot 
A of credibility.” In Washing- 
ton that’s what passes for 
leadership. —Reported 
by Michael Duffy and Hays 
Gorey/Washington 
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Relic of an earlier and uglier age: children in the strawberry fields of Califo 


Suffer the Little Children 
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L ike breadlines and Hoovervilles, 
sweatshops and child labor were sup- 
posed to be relics of an uglier era in U.S. 
history. Yet behind barricaded storefronts 
in the Sunset Park area of New York City, 
immigrant women huddle over sewing ma- 
chines, stitching $2 blouses that stores sell 
for $15.99. Beside them work children, 
some as young as eight, snipping thread 
and bagging dresses for as little as $2.50 an 
hour. The narrow aisles of the garment fac- 
tories are cluttered beyond hope of reach- 
ing fire exits, which in many instances are 
blocked by debris. In one plant, the wall 
around the plastic crucifix is peeling, the 
tin ceiling sagging, the floor ankle deep in 
tissue, scraps and fluff. But for the steam 
rising from the ironing boards, the air does 
not move. In the front hang row upon row 
of crisp white cotton miniskirts bearing the 
tag CREATED WITH PRIDE IN USA. 

In city after city, town after town, chil- 
dren are slipping into the U.S. work force 
to make up for a growing labor shortage, 
while the laws designed to protect them are 
widely flouted. In New York, it is the gar- 
ment industry; in California, the fast-food 
restaurants; in Iowa, the farms; in Mary- 
land, the door-to-door candy sellers. Vio- 
lations of child-labor laws shot up from 
8,877 in 1984 to a record 22,508 last year, 
as ever younger children worked ever long- 
er hours at jobs no one else would take for 
the pay. Though the majority of underage 
workers are middle-class teens supple- 
menting their allowances, many are undoc- 
umented immigrants or impoverished 
members of the urban underclass. 

Under fire from child-welfare groups, 


A U.S. sweep uncovers exploitation of young workers 


ducted Operation Child Watch, a nation- 
wide three-day sweep of 3,400 garment 
shops, restaurants, supermarkets and oth- 
er businesses suspected of abusing young 
workers. In all, the operation uncovered 
7,000 minors who were illegally employed, 
which could result in more than $1.8 mil- 
lion in civil fines. “The cop is on the beat,” 
declared Labor Secretary Elizabeth Dole. 
“Violations, whether motivated by greed 
or by ignorance, will not be tolerated." 

In Congress, meanwhile, the House 
Employment and Housing Subcommittee, 
chaired by California Democrat Tom Lan- 
tos, heard testimony from victims critical 
of the Labor Department's enforcement 
record. Suzanne Boutros of Plainfield, 
Ind., described how her 17-year-old son 
was killed while driving a pizza truck. Mat- 
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Investigator and 13-year-old worker 
Putting the “cop on the beat.” 


the U.S. Labor Department last week con- 
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: ngress and the American media are de- 
e 05, Г К с Papa Bush sternly refuses to 
ША hat he is assailed as being out of touch, 


гр is right. 
Papa e othing wrong with a gradual reduction of Ameri- 
er о 


in response to the Soviet eclipse. There may even 
forces 1 it to skipping one generation of weapons and in- 
pa E in research and development of the next gen- 
ua ested by former Assistant Defense Secretary 
А RS Both of these approaches, however, rest on 
Коа ise that the U.S. must maintain а large, technologi- 
ine pre eg, worldwide military 
e Tie logic of the peace dividend 
р the opposite: now that the cold war 
iswon, itis time to demobilize. 

Postwar demobilization is a very 
American idea. The U.S. has a pen- 
chant for demobilizing the day after 
the war is won. After World War I, 
America rapidly demobilized and dis- 
engaged from Europe. With no coun- 
tervailing U.S. force to contain the 
rise of the monstrous totalitarianisms 
of the 30s, the way was cleared for 
World War II. 

Which the U.S. side also won. And 
after which America demobilized 
again: 9 million men in the first year 
after the Japanese surrender. Stalin 
was slower to embrace civilian life. He 
kept 3 million men under arms, the 
US. half that number. Stalin kept a 
massive occupation force in Europe. 
The U.S. decided this time that leav- 
ing Europe entirely would be a mis- 
ie so, having radically demobilized, 
des to stay on the cheap—with 
YS Weapons, an expediency that 

риле world onthe nuclear precipice for 40 years. 
БЕШТ IS now, once again but without realizing it, in an 
Ey respect nesan period. The cold war was world war in ev- 
sive DIM one. It was a great struggle between two mas- 
struggle conducted on every continent and at every level 
existence of довше political and military—save опе: the 
ent pu ear weapons outlawed direct military engage- 
not recognize ne Breat powers. Which is why the cold war is 
ended just like s what it was— World War III. And in 1989 it 
eeing the € first two: America won. 1 і 
Phor. rt d cold war as World War III is not just a meta- 
Us. is ра] ps to explain the current rush to demobilize. The 
Sto do Wh d In the grip of a postwar euphoria, and its instinct 
later, It has always done: demobilize first, ask questions 
: lis in the Am A 3 
Went Je a erican soul. Contrary to the fantasies of the 
Beat power t an imperial Amerika, it is hard to think of a 
Mite The ith less taste for empire than the United States. 
ЁПса% aie universal response to the hegemony that 
а and European alliances produced is the 
ae gton voices demanding allied “burden shar- 
ans, empire is a pain. 
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Charles Krauthammer 


Don’t Cash the Peace Dividend 


Empire? Even when the U.S. does invade, whether it is 
Normandy or Panama, the first question to arise is always, 
When does it get out? Luigi Barzini once observed that for 
America interventionism is often just an expression of “im- 
patient isolationism," wanting to get the job over with and 
back to, “in the words of Theodore Roosevelt (who deplored 
it vigorously), ‘the soft and easy enjoyment of material 
comforts.’ ” 

Americans like to think that having conquered the great 
evil of the day, they have conquered evil, that having defeated 
today’s mortal threat, they have banished threat. 

“Who’s the enemy?” a reporter pointedly asked President 
Bush at a recent press conference. 
The implication being, “If you can’t 
name the enemy, there is none. And if 
there is no enemy, why $300 billion for 
defense?” 

It is true that no one can give a 
precise answer as to where the next 
threat will come from. That does not 
mean—as the peace dividenders of 
today pretend—that there is none. 

To assume that there is no threat 
is to assume, first, that the Soviet 
threat is completely dead, that even a 
75 disintegrating Soviet empire, home to 
M 25,000 nuclear warheads, will not dis- 
turb the peace. History does not sup- 
port the proposition that collapsing 
empires go quietly. 

It is to assume, second, that the 
Soviet threat cannot be succeeded by 
a Russian threat. A Russia shorn of 
empire and taken over by embittered 
nationalists could easily revert to the 
kind of dangerous revanchism that 
seized other defeated powers in this 
century, notably interwar Germany. 

It is to assume, finally, that threat, 
even if banished from the East, will not come from elsewhere. 
The U.S. simply has no idea where Germany, China, Japan are 
headed. It doesn’t know how the Balkans will evolve. It is clear 
that with the Soviet decline other forces will occupy the vacu- 
um, among them long-dormant nationalisms and newly awak- 
ened Islamic fundamentalism, neither of which is necessarily 
friendly to American interests or values. There is also the fact 
that dozens of regimes are acquiring weapons of mass destruc- 
tion (nuclear, chemical, biological) and the means to deliver 
them to almost any place on earth. 

It is naive and highly dangerous, therefore, to pretend that 
with the end of this latest war, war is abolished. Yet that is 
what the U.S. wants to believe. In 1943 U.S. Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull returned from the Moscow Conference that set 
the foundation for a United Nations and told a joint session of 
Congress that as the provisions of the conference were carried 
out, “there will no longer be need for spheres of influence, for 
alliances, for balance of power, or any other of the special ar- 
rangements through which, in the unhappy past, the nations 
strove to safeguard their security or to promote their 
interests.” 

Sound familiar? А 
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U.S. Labor's 
Empty Gun 


Strikers at Greyhound and elsewhere learn 
that those who walk out may not be welcome back 


By JANICE CASTRO 


xecutives at the Greyhound bus 
company felt not a moment’s 
hesitation or doubt. The minute 
9,000 of its employees around the 
U.S. walked off their jobs three weeks ago, 
the Texas-based company began to hire 
700 drivers as permanent replacements for 
strikers. Dispirited drivers and other strik- 
ing workers watched their jobs begin to 
evaporate. Every day they walked the pick- 
et line, it seemed, fewer would have posts 
to return to. By the time Greyhound and its 
unions resumed talks last Saturday, man- 
agement was holding most ‘of the aces. 
With more than 1,000 new drivers on the 
job, and 1,000 more in training, the compa- 
ny said it was servicing 42% of its normal 
routes. Having played their strike trump 
card, the workers were facing a manage- 
ment that could get along without them. 
Not long ago, Greyhound’s ironfisted 
tactic would have seemed overly harsh. 
Just last year, Texas Air chief Frank Lor- 
enzo faced withering criticism for hiring 
replacements soon after Eastern Air Lines 
machinists went on strike. But in the past 
few years the same technique has been 
used in the U.S. against flight attendants, 
printers, restaurant workers and others— 
in both the public and private sector. In 
West Virginia some 15,000 teachers went 
on strike two weeks ago in a dispute over 
pay raises. Last week Governor Gaston 
Caperton suggested that county officials 
should begin firing the teachers and re- 
placing them with volunteers. Says Caper- 
ton: “I encourage them to follow the law, 


which says if the teachers are not in the 
classroom, they don’t have a job." 

As more and more employers move 
quickly to replace striking workers, some 
U.S. union leaders are beginning to view 


their biggest weapon, the refusal to work, 
as little more than labor suicide. Says 
Robert Turcotte of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers: *We have nothing to bargain 
with now. Labor has an empty gun." 
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How could the dreaded strike have be- 
come such an uncertain instrument? The 
right of union members to strike without 
losing their jobs has long been a cherished 
tenet of the American labor movement. 
The National Labor Relations Act of 1935 
does indeed grant them that right. But em- 
ployers can cite a 1938 Supreme Court de- 
cision permitting them to hire permanent 
replacements for workers who are striking 
for such “economic reasons” as pay hikes 
or benefits (as opposed to unfair labor 
practices). In other words, the union mem- 
bers cannot be fired, but while they are on 
strike, the company can achieve the same 
end by giving their jobs to new employees. 

Until recently, the 52-year-old ruling 
was rarely invoked by large U.S. employ- 
ers. Companies were concerned that quali- 
ty would dip if raw recruits replaced expe- 
rienced workers, and that skeptical 
customers would turn to other suppliers. 
Moreover, throwing down the gauntlet by 
replacing strikers might have triggered a 
wider backlash from unionized suppliers. 

But such concerns have dissipated in 
recent years. Deregulation and intensified 
competition abroad have forced compa- 
nies to bear down on costs. At the same 
time, declining union influence has less- 
ened the fear of reprisals or sympathy 
strikes. Finally, Ronald Reagan’s decision 
in 1981 to fire striking members of the Pro- 
fessional Air Traffic Controllers Organiza- 
tion and replace them with nonunion train- 
ees sent a clear signal that striking workers 
should not look to the Government for 
sympathy or even tolerance. “Other em- 
ployers, public and private, interpreted this 
as a declaration of open season on unions.” 
says Thomas Donahue, secretary-treasurer 
of the umbrella AFL-CIO labor group. 

: But U.S. union power had been slip- 
ping long before Reagan slapped down 
PATCO. In 1945 union members made up 
more than 35% of the nonagricultural 
work force; by 1980 they had dropped to 
22%, and have fallen considerably since 
Relentless churning in the job market has 
also hurt Big Labor, as job security has be- 
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GREYHOUND: Angry picketers trying 
to disrupt the company's operations 
were restrained by police at the Port 
Authority Bus Terminal in New York City 


TEACHERS: Educators rallied at the 
state capitol in Charleston, W. Va., 
as state officials threatened to fire 
them if they did not end their walkout 


MACHINISTS: Eastern Air Lines 
workers demonstrated in Miami as the 
walkout began last March; the airline 
has replaced most of the machinists 
with nonunion workers 


often are not really about wages or benefits 
or working conditions, but rather about get- 
ting rid of the union altogether." 

Aware of the risks that strikers now 
face, some labor leaders are advising 
unions to think twice about striking and 
broaden their tactics. Chief among their 
recommendations is the so-called corpo- 
rate campaign, in which union workers 


seek to bring pressure on customers, Out- | 


side corporate directors and political lead- 
ers. Example: at Midland Steel Products in 
Cleveland, Ohio, where striking U.A.W. 


workers were replaced last June, union 
members are visiting plants operated by 
such customers as General Motors and Na- 
vistar to argue that the quality of Midland 
products has deteriorated. It is not clear 
whether such tactics will be effective. 

As workers fight to retain some clout, 
there are signs that public apathy—or even 
antipathy—is giving way to a greater sym- 
pathy for labor. In a TIME/CNN poll of 500 
adults conducted last week by Yankelovich 
Clancy Shulman, 73% of those surveyed 
said American workers still need labor 
unions, and 59% said they would not take 
the job of a striking worker. 

Labor leaders point to other signs that 
the worst days may be over. In 1989, for the 
first time since 1981, major collective-bar- 
gaining settlements provided larger wage 
increases than those in the contracts they 
replaced—in most cases without strikes. In 
addition, striking workers won generous 
settlements at Boeing aircraft and pre- 
vailed in a bitter ten-month walkout at 
Pittston Coal after a federal mediator was 
appointed. Says AFL-CIO President Lane 


period of fire, and it has strengthened us.” 
As management turns up the pressure, 


terness and a return to old-fashioned bare- 
knuckled violence. Sabotage has been a 


California-based construction-materials 
supplier, ever since 150 members of the In- 


walked out last September. Though the 
union denies responsibility, the vandalism 
at Owl plants intensified after the company 
hired replacement workers. 


ince the Greyhound strike began 

three weeks ago, snipers have 

fired upon buses in nine states. 

The violence escalated after a bus 
driven by a newly hired replacement driver 
accidentally crushed to death a striking 30- 
year veteran Greyhound driver in Red- 
ding, Calif. While union leaders have gen- 
erally disavowed the shootings, one 
striking driver, Roger Cawthra, was arrest- 
ed last week in Connecticut and charged 
with firing a semiautomatic gun at a Bos- 
ton-bound Greyhound bus. To protect pas- 
sengers, police now monitor Greyhound 
buses in some states. 

When strikes deteriorate into shoot- 
outs and slugfests, little hope for rational 
compromise remains. Even as he prepared 
to resume talks with Greyhound’s unions 
over the weekend, company Chairman 
Fred Currey accused them of “violence, 
terrorism and intimidation” and said he 
expected little progress. Bitter face-offs 
between management and labor are in- 
creasingly frequent, with good faith in ever 
shorter supply. And for more and more 
workers, the time-honored concept of la- 
bor unity means sharing the pain without 
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Melodrama in 
The Boardroom 


Feuding splits France's first 
family of publishing 


By EDWARD M. GOMEZ 


tis the kind of story the prestigious Edi- 
| tions Gallimard would never deign to 
publish. But France’s intellectual circles 
. are captivated by the real-life melodrama 
engulfing the distinguished publishing 
house: a messy saga of squabbling heirs 
that could leave one of the country’s cul- 
tural institutions open to purchase by 
foreigners. 

The feud springs from the efforts of 
Francoise, 49, a granddaughter of compa- 
ny founder Gaston Gallimard (1881-1975), 
who edits the company’s translations of 
English-language originals and who is in a 
battle for an equal share of control over 
the private, family-held firm. Frustrated by 
her ailing father’s distribution of stock that 
gave her brother Antoine, 42, the lion’s 
share, Francoise has announced that she 
plans to sell her 12.5% interest in the com- 
pany. Some in France see the move as tan- 
tamount to treason. 

Established in 1911 by Gaston and No- 
bel laureate André Gide, Editions Galli- 
mard has published the giants of 20th cen- 
tury French and world literature, including 
Marcel Proust, Jean-Paul Sartre, Albert 
Camus and Milan Kundera. Among its 
more than 20 imprints are the handsome La 
Pléiade classics series, Folio paperbacks 
and collections of elegant art books. The 
company, says Simone Gallimard, head of 
its Mercure de France subsidiary and for- 
mer wife of Gaston’s son Claude, 76, is the 
“greatest publishing house of all time." 

Its reputation has obscured the behind- 
the-scenes discord that has embroiled 
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three generations of Gallimards. Founder 
Gaston hated his son Claude, who now suf- 
fers from Alzheimer’s disease, and favored 
his nephew Michel as heir apparent. But 
Michel died in an auto accident with Ca- 
mus in 1960. So Claude took over; he loved 
his elder son Christian, 46, who ran the 
company until, suddenly and inexplicably, 
Claude replaced him with Christian’s 
brother Antoine ‘in 1983. Christian still 
owns a 12.5% share of the firm but quit in 
1983. Today he serves on the administra- 
tive board of Editions Pierre Belfond, an- 
other Paris-based publishing concern. 

Like Frangoise and Christian, another 
sister, Isabelle, 39, owns 12.596 of Galli- 
mard. But Antoine holds a 33.5% share. 
How he obtained some of the additional 
stock from his father more than two years 
ago is a matter of family argument. Fran- 
goise has suggested that Antoine bought it 
at a bargain rate of somewhere between 
$500,000 and $900,000 at a time when the 
old man may have been too ill to know what 
he was doing. Says Françoise: *Antoine's 
acquisition of shares at such a low price has 
robbed us of our rightful inheritance." 

With his own stock and the support of a 
handful of other shareholders, Antoine is 
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setting up a holding company that. 
control 51.5% of Gallimard's stock С 

coise's and Christian's lawyers havê 
to block its creation. Long frustrate) 
her brothers’ wrangles, Francoise lay} 
secretly hired the New York branch û 
London-based private bank Henry A 
bacher & Co. Ltd. to assess байле 
value. The bank put the tag at $315 miil 


that price, neither Antoine nor Chri) 
alone could afford to acquire Frangi| 
share, let alone the whole company. Gi 
mard, counters Antoine, is worth onlyj 
million. But Frangoise scoffs at this fig 
It represents merely the “price of 
[company's] real estate,” she says. 
Since Frangoise's sale offer, higie chalrme 
luminaries like Culture Minister lftidcuarte 
Lang, fearful of a takeover of Саш: 
а non-French investor, have rallied to 
firm's defense. "Gallimard's auto 
and integrity should be preserved # 
costs," says a well-known editor fora]. 
publishing house. А 
Publishing-industry experts ш! 
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trimmed by 10%. Maurice also announced 
the appointment of two new outside board 
members: Thomas Russell, former chair- 
man of the marketing firm IMS Interna- 
tional, and Theodore Levitt, the Harvard 
Business School guru who first advised the 
Saatchi brothers that in order to compete 
in the advertising business of the future, 
they would have to go global. 

The moves did little to appease angry 
stockholders, some of whom demanded 
that the Saatchi brothers resign. In January 
the company founders, who now own less 
than 3% of the conglomerate’s stock, 
handed over day-to-day operations to chief 
executive. Robert Louis-Dreyfus and fi- 
nance director Charles Scott. Louis-Drey- 
fus vigorously defends the brothers' con- 
tinued role. The reclusive Charles, who did 
not attend last week's meeting, was the 
“keeper of the creative flame," said Louis- 
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Dreyfus, while Maurice played a “crucial 
role in client liaison and development of 
new business." ] 

In the end, the stockholders voted to 
keep the Saatchis in place, but not without 
some grumbling about the company's 
slide. Saatchi & Saatchi has already been 
surpassed by its archrival, the London- 
based WPP Group, as the world’s largest 
advertising firm. Saatchi is selling its re- 
cently acquired management-consulting 
companies at a third of their present value 
in order to return to its core businesses. 

An increasing number of analysts are 
wondering whether Saatchi & Saatchi, one 
of the hottest companies of the 1980s, will 
last through the 1990s. The consensus is 
that so far no epitaphs are in order. “You 
can’t say Saatchi is dead yet,” concludes 
. Lorna Tilbian, an analyst at Warburg Se- 
curities. *That would be calling it too 
soon." It may take years, however, to re- 
store the advertising giant to the robust 
health it enjoyed as recently as two years 
ago. — By Michael S. Serrill. Reported by 
Anne Constable/London 
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Lost in Space 
The launch industry falters 


hen a $150 million communications 

satellite was stranded in space last 
week, the fledgling U.S. commercial 
launch business may have been set adrift 
with it. Owned by Intelsat, a Washington- 
based consortium of 118 countries, the sat- 
ellite, which was to handle phone calls and 
television transmissions, failed to separate 
on schedule from its booster and tumbled 
into a useless low orbit. Though Intelsat 
technicians managed to lift it a bit higher, 
the five-ton payload nonetheless seemed 
destined to plunge back to earth within a 
few months, unless NASA can arrange a 
rescue by the space shuttle. 

Rescue or no, the mishap dealt a blow 
to all three U.S. companies that build rock- 
ets for commercial use. Martin Marietta, 
which made the booster for the Intelsat 
mission, had completed its first successful 
launch in December but may now have to 
delay plans for a second Intelsat lift-off this 
summer. The episode could also tarnish 
McDonnell Douglas, which carried out a 
commercial launch last year and has nine 
more on order, and General Dynamics, 
whose first venture is planned for June. 
The three aerospace giants entered the 
commercial field after former President 
Ronald Reagan took the U.S. Government 
out, when he banned private cargo from 
space-shuttle flights in the wake of the 
1986 Challenger disaster. 

U.S. firms had appeared ready to gain 
on Arianespace, a French-based European 
consortium that holds a commanding 5096 
share of the $1 billion launch market. The 


consortium suspended new missions for an 
indefinite period last month after one of its 
rockets exploded shortly after lift-off. 

The Western failures have boosted the 
competitive position of China and the So- 
viet Union, which have state-supported 
space programs. Moscow has sought for 
years to launch a U.S. satellite aboard a 
giant Proton rocket. China plans to use one 
of its Long March missiles next month to 
lift an AsiaSat communications satellite in 
a joint venture with Hong Kong. China 
charges only about half the 
$100 million that Western 
firms get for a launch. 

The Martin Marietta and 
Ariane incidents may drive 
the already prohibitive cost of 
launch insurance even higher. 
Insurers typically charge up to 
30% of the combined value of 
a satellite and rocket, which 
would have brought the pre- 
miums for last week's mission 
to nearly $50 million. Faced 
with that bill, Intelsat set up a 
self-insurance fund to absorb 
the cost of the failure. " 
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Interview 


Exxon 
Strikes 
Back 


One year after the Alaska spill, the 
company's chairman, LAWRENCE 
RAWL, speaks bluntly about 
mounting troubles, battered images 
and Captain Joe Hazelwood 


By RICHARD BEHAR 


Q. Exxon bashing is now in vogue. While Johnson & Johnson got 
good press for its handling of the Tylenol scare in 1982 and Per- 
rier won praise recently for quickly recalling its tainted spring 
water, Exxon is charged with “arrogance.” Are you arrogant? 

A. We would have liked to recall the oil off the Prince Wil- 
liam Sound. We called, but it didn’t hear us. Now let’s talk 
about that word arrogance. Last year customers boycotted 
us and cut up 40,000 credit cards. But, on average, those 
cards weren’t being used much, while many other customers 
had ordered more than 160,000 cards in that same time peri- 
od. So the media ask, “Has this hurt you? Do you think your 
company will survive?” Well, certainly we will survive. Ralph 
Nader says, “Boycott!” and when we're asked, we say we 
haven't noticed it. Is that arrogance? Maybe I should have 
said that I’m wringing my hands or something. I guess I’m 
supposed somehow to be generating sympathy, but it’s very 
hard to do if you ask me a straight question and I want to give 
you a straight answer. 

We said we would do all we could after the Alaska Spill: 
we took responsibility, we spent over $2 billion, and we gave 
Alaska fishermen $200 million on no more than their show- 
ing us a fishing license and last year's tax return. And we're 
"arrogant." That bothers the hell out of me. Maybe *big" is 
just arrogant. Or maybe I just get emotional and that's arro- 
gant. Or maybe I say things people don't like to hear. Is that 
arrogance? You tell me. 


Q. ButAlaska was just the beginning. Next there was a refinery 
explosion in Louisiana. Then a 567,000 gallon spill off New 
York City, and most recently another spill in the same area. Isn't 
there a pattern here? 
A. I think, in the end, the Alaska spill was caused by com- 
pounded human failure. In Louisiana that was legitimately 
an act of God. We still don't know why that pipeline broke, 
and it doesn't look like corrosion. But the refinery was half- 
way back up in 15 days, and is now fully operational. Inciden- 
tally, there were a lot of heroes in that accident. It was a good 
safety response. As for Arthur Kill [the big New York spill], 
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that was an act of God ripping that pipeline "m 
was handled afterward was human error, ° “tthe i 
Q. You refuse to play the game of corporate States 
your p.r. problem began instantly when you failed o Man, 
scene of the Alaska spill. Was that a big mistake? "чүү 
A. We had concluded that there was simply too m 
to coordinate from New York. But let me just tell 
thing. There were a lot of things lying out the 
Exxon Valdez hit the rocks, from the great concern 
hole in the ozone to the greenhouse effect and acid E^ 
tanker went on the rocks, and visually it was perfec i Ù | 
and not too bad for pictures of oily birds іп the printe | 
dia. How would those environmentalists ever let that a 
just went up there and said I was sorry? I went on Wel 
said I was sorry. I said a dozen times that we’re going nakl 
it up. But people keep saying that I don’t commit, I dg 
know what the hell that means. What do you do we 1 
commit? Do you hang yourself or hold a gun to Your hye 
and say, “I’m gonna squeeze it five times, and if there's aa 
bullet in there I'll be all right?” 1 
We're gonna take our heat, and we're gonna Clean ity 
but it wouldn't have made any difference if I showed upa 
made a speech in the town forum. I wasn’t going to spend 
summer there; I had other things to do, obviously, 


Uch for 
you m. 
re before 


Q. The Justice Department has indicted Exxon on crimi] 
charges, with the implication that the company willfully caus) 
the Alaska spill. Is that unfair? | 
A. They almost act as if it was some conspiracy of ours tofe 
up that sound. In the future, corporations are going to «| 
clude that it just doesn't pay to take responsibility and mit] 
restitution. Instead companies will say, “Let everyone di 
clean it up and sue us and see if they can collect.” | 
tween the 
Q. Captain Joseph Hazelwood feels equally cheated. Fede? ceswho 1 
laws grant immunity to captains who report oil spills. н& doa bett 
wood quickly reported his, but Alaskan officials are bent ont} 1 have 
ing him any way. wal [heir pra 
A. Sure, but my sense of his trial is that the prosecution: oe a 
not doing a very good job. It’s a jury trial, and if the p® in pe 
cution gets too heavy on Hazelwood, it’s gonna make A ch li foc 
jury sympathetic. I’d never heard of the man before thes ا‎ 
cident, but I gather that when it came to being à mant 
and operator, he was one of the best. At times Yê М 
very, very irritated with Hazelwood, butT've also putm You’ 
in his shoes and said, “Jesus, the poor guy’s just takın li 
that damned heat up there.” It's been tragic for hi 
been a bitch for us too. 


Q. But Exxon fired Hazelwood. ; 
A. A lot of the public and press think we fired hi 
we thought he was drunk on the ship, but we neve el 
and we have cautioned people not to assume it. ® ios 
was terminated because he had violated company Fre 
such as not being on the bridge and for having c0? ( 
cohol within four hours of boarding the ship. 
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Ween the top of the house and the bottom there are employ- 


teswho need more training, as well as managers who have to 
doa better job of evaluating people. Since the Alaska spill, 
We have had every 
| ге, but as they say in the tire business, you've got 
= emer the rubber hits the road. What's motivating 

Tes ере оп the docks and ships? Are they upset? Is 
боор talk pressure? Maybe we'll have industrial psy- 
ћуте movi to them. We're not rushing people when 
© answe; EE QI We want them to slow down. I don't have 

T, but I'm dissatisfied with sitting tight and hoping 

uck goes away, because if you've got bad luck, 


You've mi 
i д 
Ssed Something somewhere. 


0 т 
th Why did you close 


recent AS Se down your East Coast refinery? After all, 


00 gallons was cleaned up very quickly. 
king time out in a basketball game when 
ts shooting air balls. We said, “Let’s just 
than a 29.0 Ing down.” Fortunately, we've got longer 
IM m time-out. We're going back to square one, 
tiny right wen Set it right. And if we can't operate that 
Uther, awa, e ОП t operate it at all. You can carry all of this 
and look at the whole industry’s 
80. you m: re 368 spills just in New York har- 
a E WE ask, “What is happening to this industry, 
Ab ang фар à part of it?" Well, I don't want to be a part 
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“Pye been with 
Exxon for 38 
years, and 

the thing that 
has bothered me 
most is not the 
castigation, the 
difficulties or 
the long hours; 
it’s been the 
embarrassment. 
I hate to be 
embarrassed, 
and Гат.” 
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ten *most admired" companies. Do you think you can ever win 
back that kind of public confidence? 

A. I've been with Exxon for 38 years, and the thing that has 
bothered me most is not the castigation, the difficulties or 
the long hours; it's been the embarrassment. I hate to be em- 
barrassed, and I am. Our safety practices have been excel- 
lent, and we have drilled them and drilled them into our em- 
ployees over the decades. There is a lot of pride inside Exxon 
all over the world, and that pride is being challenged. We'll 
win it back, but we're not going to do it by debating on TV 
with some guy who says, *You know, you killed a number of 
birds." And we say, “Were sorry, and we're doing all we 
can." There were 30 million birds that went through the 
sound last summer, and only 30,000 carcasses have been re- 
covered. Just look at how many ducks are killed in the Mis- 
sissippi Delta in one hunting day in December! People have 
come up to me and said, “This is worse than Bhopal." I say, 
*Hell, Bhopal killed more than 3,000 people and injured 
200,000 others!" Then they say, “Well, if you leave the peo- 
ple out, it was worse than Bhopal." 


Q. There will be more calls for your ouster at next month's 
annual stockholders' meeting. Personally, how do you cope? 

A. You eventually get immune to it, but sometimes I lay 
awake at night. Sometimes I feel l've been working my butt 
off all this past year, and I haven't got anything done. It’s a 
frame of mind. I go home, my kid says to me, *Dad, what's 
the matter? You look awful. Did you have a hard day?" I say, 
“T must have had a hard day; I'm totally exhausted.” и 
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Medicine 


Case of the Unexplained Deaths 


A worrisome report warns about a new experimental AIDS drug 


merican AIDS activists have been 

vocal in urging the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration to relax its stan- 
dards and authorize for general use 
several experimental drugs that ap- 
pear to help fight the disease. Even 
though many medical experts worry 
about the dangers of releasing rela- 
tively untested drugs to a broader 
population, the FDA made a contro- 
versial decision last year to allow wide 
distribution of certain drugs that were 
still in the testing phase. Among the 
first was DDI, or dideoxyinosine, an 
unproven medicine dubbed by its en- 
thusiasts “AzT without tears.” The 
reference is to the most commonly 
used anti-AIDs drug, which can pro- 
duce distressing side effects. 

Last week a report from Bristol-Myers 
Squibb, the manufacturers of DDI, sug- 
gested that the skeptics may have been 
right. The report disclosed that of 8,000 
patients who had been taking DDI for sev- 
en months under the FDA's “expanded ac- 
cess" program, 290 died. That was ten 
times the death rate found in Bristol-My- 
ers’ own controlled clinical trial, in which 
700 patients have received рр. The re- 
port raised concerns not only about the 


Needed: Nuns and Priests 


A s trouble erupts over DDI, Dr. Jonas Salk of polio-vaccine 
fame has a different idea. He thinks AIDS patients may be 
able to boost their resistance through injections of his Salk Hiv 
рп (which consists of inactivated pieces of the virus). 
ests with 90 Arps volunteers at the University of Southern consider sien; ] broke as 
California's cancer center have shown HA and Salk Signing up for Salk's shots. When the news 
hopes for a breakthrough similar to his victory over polio in 
1955. Last week the Food and Drug Administration approved 
nationwide trials of the Salk immunogen. 
In addition, Salk has asked the state of Cali- 
fornia for permission to inject his immunogen 
into ten volunteers who are free of AIDS. He 
theorizes that the volunteers’ immune system will 
develop antibodies that may provide resistance- 
building injections for amps patients, and that this 
could eventually lead to an AIDS-prevention vac- 
cine. Confident of the low risks, Salk himself 
plans to participate, just as he did when develop- 


ing his polio vaccine. 


One curious feature of the Salk plan raised 
considerable nonmedical controversy last week, 


The actual cause of the 290 deaths is 
not yet known. Many researchers feel the 
most likely explanation is a simple one: the 
8,000 people receiving the drug under the 
alternate program were sicker than those 
in the clinical trials. To be eligible for DDI 
in the expanded tests, patients must be suf- 
fering from advanced arps and must be re- 
sistant to AZT. “For these people, DDI is a 
last-ditch effort," says Dr. Bernard Bihari 
of the Community Reseach Initiative, a 
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the Harvard School of Public Healthy 
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safety of the drug but also about the FDA's | clinic offering the drug to AIDS sufferers in 
| new liberalization program. New York City. Dr. Anthony Fauci of the 


and priests had been asked to volunteer to test the Salk vaccine: 
Searching for volunteers, U.S.C. turned to Roger Mahony, the 
Catholic Archbishop of Los Angeles. University officials ¥ 
plained that “persons with the lowest possible risk” of AIDSII 
fection would be most desirable, and that those committed! 
celibacy would be ideal. Mahony thereupon sent a letter to 

nuns and priests in the archdiocese, asking those 65 or older 
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week, even New York City's John Cardinal O'Connor thous 
of signing up, but U.S.C. already had more than enough Y? 
teers—about 65, half of whom are nuns and priests. 
Gay activists, of course, are furious 
church because of its opposition to con 
the ground that their use encourages ho 
activity. A Los Angeles representative 0 
militant group AcT up dismissed M 
ture as mere “public relations.” But th 
of volunteering nuns and priests was 4 Crisi 
that such humanitarianism has a long. 
tradition. In 1758, for example, Amer 
ing clergyman, Jonathan Edwards, \ 
to test an experimental vaccine qu ord 
smallpox epidemic. He died—of 58 0..1 
age 54, just a month after becoming pr 
Princeton College. 
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Milestones 


is long life, Bruno Bettel- 
ohter. Gruff, outspoken, 
ıbborn, he was ready to 

‘th just about anybody about 
y 1d famous for his innovative 
m. ic children, he once de- 
“expert advice” about 


nt of autist 


most ‹ 2 
T B 5 «nonsense. " A lifelong ben 
in NIE ounced the radicals of the 1960s as 
‘BID inf |°" °, former concentration-camp 


' particip.. 0805. rovoked outrage by writing 
T about sj} pisonet, he Pss had not done enough to 
> Shock is, iot Euro сонша Bettelheim's argu- 
п about. b eople, Jews or gentiles, who 
Aper,” sast M od themselves when they 
Mei a they are in the right, who и to 
tralized n; punishment not because of what | еу de 
rs Who are done but because of who they are, are al- 
‘| ady dead by their own decision. 
ле entire „| Born in Vienna in 1903, Bettelheim 
: Chalmer [d just completed his doctorate in psy- 
c Health gj tology and his. studies with Sigmund 
race.” gei] Fou, when Nazi Germany marched into 
ld have austria. Bettelheim was beaten and 
1 clinica 00 off to spend a year in the concen- 
program [йїп camps of Dachau and Buchen- 
s were 11119. Released in 1939, he went to the 
“US. and found work teaching first at 
ckford College, then at the University 
s offering Chicago. 
patients“. Bettelheim said later he had survived 
y Andrew P Bine ation camps partly by studying 
analyzing other prisoners. He saw that 
C systematically tried to break 
[е rone identity, their sense of 
VERENA He was one of the very 
TENA Ibe that process in a widely re- 
ficials et Eo T (се, Individual and Mass Be- 
fas [^ m Extreme Situations" (1943). No 
mitted [o CHUA he got the idea that he 
tter to net Supposedly incurable autistic 
r older 0 J reversing the Büchenwald pro- 
broke as 


mt 
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Nightmares, despite a most rewarding life 


cess, taking intensive care of them and re- 
storing their sense of themselves. “As an 
educator and therapist of severely dis- 
turbed children,” he wrote in The Uses of 
Enchantment (1976), his prizewinning 
study of fairy tales, “my main task was to 
restore meaning to their lives.” 

The University of Chicago’s Sonia 
Shankman Orthogenic School, which Bet- 
telheim headed from 1944 to 1972, gave 


him a chance to put his theories into prac- 
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DIED. Tom Harmon, 70, U.S. football leg- 
end and sports broadcaster; of a heart at- 
tack; in Los Angeles. A triple-threat back 
for the Michigan Wolverines, Harmon won 
the Heisman Trophy in 1940, then signed 
on with the New York Americans. After 
five years with the Army Air Forces and 
a two-year career with the Los Angeles 
Rams, Harmon turned to sportscasting full 
time. 


DIED. George Costakis, 77, Russian-born 
Greek art collector whose prescience and 
persistence saved from oblivion the work 
of a generation of Soviet avant-garde 


painters; in Athens. Starting in the 1940s, 
when authorities were reviling such artists 
as Chagall, Kandinsky, Rodchenko and 
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tice. Taking in 30 or more children, he kept 
them in what he called a “therapeutic mi- 
lieu," with counselors treating them 
around the clock rather than during limit- 
ed visits. He claimed that more than 8596 
of his patients achieved “full return to par- 
ticipation in life." 

Bettelheim wrote prolifically and pas- 
sionately about his school and his theories: 
Love Is Not Enough (1950), Truants from 
Life (1955), The Empty Fortress (1967). But 
a number of critics charged that his claims 
of cures were exaggerated. They also at- 
tacked some of his theories, notably his 
guilt-inducing accusation that childhood 
schizophrenia could often be blamed on 
"schizophrenic mothers." Relenting some- 
what, Bettelheim declared in A Good 
Enough Parent (1987), “There are no per- 
fect parents and no perfect children, but 
every parent can be good enough.” 

Bettelheim had written extensively 
about the concentration camps in The /n- 
formed Heart (1960), but he could not get 


over the experience. “He told me that once 
you were іп a camp, you. could never es- 
cape the cruelty," said a colleague, Ru- 
dolph Ekstein. In Surviving, and Other Es- 
says (1979). Bettelheim asked a painful 
question: “What of the horrible night- 
mares about the camps which every so of- 
ten awaken me today, 35 vears later, de- | 
spite a most rewarding life . . .2" | 

And life seemed less rewarding lately. 
Bettelheim was greatly afflicted by the 
death in 1984 of his wife of 43 years, Ger- 
trud. In 1987 he suffered a stroke that im- 
paired his ability to write. Six weeks ago, he 
moved out of his comfortable beach-front 
apartment in Santa Monica, Calif., and 
into a retirement home outside Washing- 
ton, which he apparently found unsatisfac- 
tory. Last week, at 86, the healer of sick 
children decided that his struggles had 
gone on long enough. He took some pills, 
then pulled a plastic bag over his head and 
lay quiet until he died. | —By Otto Friedrich. 
Reported by Georgia Harbison/New York 


Malevich as decadent, Costakis managed 
to acquire a vast collection of their works. 
He immigrated to Greece in 1978, leaving 
most of his paintings behind in Moscow. 


DIED. Philippe Soupault, 92, French poet 


and novelist who along with André Breton 
and Louis Aragon was a founder of the 
surrealist literary movement; in Paris. In 
1919, Soupault’s experimental poems Les 
Champs Magnétiques, co-written with Bre- 
ton, inspired the artistic inquiry that he de- 
scribed as a “discovery of the unconscious, 
and especially of dreams.” Though he later 
denounced the politicization of the move- 
ment, he produced such provocative works 
as the novels Le Négre (1927) and Les Der- 
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While experts argue, the Greeks ponder 
whether to rebuild part of the Parthenon 


By HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 
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specialists in the art of the classical period 
are not at all sure they agree with the rec- 
ommendation by the Parthenon's chief ar- 
chitect, Manolis Korres, to rebuild most of 
the pronaos, an interior porch across the 
eastern end of the temple that has not been 
there for hundreds of years. Last month an 
official committee of scientists recom- 
mended that the government accept a 
compromise: a partial reconstruction of 
the pronaos that would use over 70% of 
the original marble fragments together 
with enough new stone to guarantee stabil- 
ity. If that proves satisfactory, the govern- 
ment will reconsider Korres’ proposal to 
rebuild the colonnade in its entirety, a far 
more ambitious plan that would restore 
much of the temple’s antique splendor and 
would require a larger amount of modern 
stone. 

So far, the technology used to heal the 
Parthenon’s more grievous injuries re- 
mains relatively discreet. Korres designed 


TWO CHOICES FOR 
THE PRONAOS 


A committee of scientists has recommended 
the partial restoration below. The chief 
architect of the project, however, 
prefers a more complete rebuilding. 


Ө Partial 


two cranes, including one in the temple’s 
interior that towers 100 ft. high and, when 
not in use, can be folded in such a way 
that views of the Acropolis are not ob- 
structed. The cranes will eventually be 
dismantled, but Korres has been careful 
to accord the same discretion to repairs 
on the monument itself. Work to replace 
the iron clamps with titanium on the east 
side of the temple has almost been com- 
pleted. More than 100 pieces of the en- 
tablature and the metopes, totaling about 
250 tons, have been removed, cleaned, 
strengthened and replaced. Sculptural el- 
ements that have suffered irreparable 

damage from pollution, climate and van- 

dalism have been sent to the Acropolis 

museum and will probably be replaced on 

the temple by copies. 

The low-tech craftsmanship that built 
the temple continues to awe participants in 
the project. Says stonemason Filippos 
Skaris as he examines a fine detail: “You 
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marble 


wonder how they could get their tool so 
deep. It is moving.” Skaris is a member of a 
team of about 20 stoneworkers from Tinos, 
an island that has been famous for its 
stonemasons since the days of Pericles; 
they were imported to handle the exacting 
repairs. They reproduce by hand the pieces 
that are too intricate or too large to be 
carved by the project’s pantograph, a ma- 
chine that can copy the surfaces of some 
marble fragments. 

Old-fashioned artifice sometimes did 
better by the temple than the latest in sci- 
ence. In the 19th century and early 20th, 
Nikolaos Balanos cemented iron supports 
into the marble in a well-meaning attempt 
to reinforce the temple. But 
he did not follow the pre- 
scription of the ancient 
Greeks, who coated their 
iron rods in lead to protect 
them from the elements. 
Decades of rain have rusted 
Balanos’ supports, shatter- 
ing the stone. Now the ma- 
sons are removing twisted 
iron bars and substituting ti- 
tanium, a noncorrodible 
lightweight metal that is 


| Balanos restoration are be- 


used in aerospace and 
chemical processing. 

Large sections of con- 
crete slapped on during the 


Chief architect Korres 


ing replaced with marble from Mount Pen- 
teli, where the original stone for the Parthe- 
non was quarried. While the crane helps lift 
the new material onto the Acropolis, setting 
the pieces into their proper place is exhaust- 
ing labor. Workers put the stone on rails 
and push the blocks, some weighing as 
much as 13.5 tons, to their destination. “We 
used the method the ancients used,” says 
Korres. “It was one of the occasions when 
we really felt their toil.” 

The architect's research on the pronaos 
has uncovered forgotten details of the tem- 
ple. The internal wall of the porch had high 
clerestory windows that lighted the build- 
ing's vast interior. Its door was narrower 
than that of the western gate, 
the opisthonaos, as were the 
columns. But the work by the 
architect that is causing the 
most stir is his catalog of the 
thousand or more pieces of 
stone that are lying around 
the Parthenon. In a rigorous- 
ly detailed study, Korres 
shows which of the pieces of 
debris belong to the tem- 
ple—and to exactly which 
part. 

The architect is using 
this data to argue for an ex. 
tensive reconstruction of 
the pronaos. Korres has 
proposed four different Op- 
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Next Chris Evert? 


13, makes a smashing pro debut 


г Capriati, 
lins, “the best American player since Billie 
Jean.” That accolade puts her above the 
likes of Pam Shriver, Tracy Austin and Ca- 
priati's friend and role model, Chris Evert, 
the sport's winningest player of all time. 

The invariable caution raised about al- 
lowing young players onto the professional 
tour is that they may be subject to prema- 
ture burnout, either physical or mental. 
The prime examples cited are Austin, who 
twice won the U.S. Open before departing 
at 21, and Andrea Jaeger, who made the fi- 
nals of the French Open and Wimbledon 
before packing it in at 19. Yet the counter- 
, examples of enduring grit can be 
B equally persuasive: Evert, who began 
playing at the top level at 16, kept go- 
ing until her September retirement at 
the age of 34; her equally precocious 
rival, Martina Navratilova, 33. is still 
playing about as well as ever. 

When Capriati was three, her fa- 
ther Stefano, a self-taught tennis pro 
who emigrated from Milan, put a rac- 
quet into her hands; by the time she 
was four, she was fending off bar- 
rages from a ball machine and was 
delivered into the tutelage of Jimmy 
Evert, whose most famous coaching 
product was his daughter Christine 
Marie. Last year Capriati won the 18- 
and-under titles at the French and 
U.S. Opens and made the junior 
quarterfinals at Wimbledon. 

This month, in anticipation of her 
14th birthday on March 29, she was 
allowed by the sport's elders to turn 
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Making alterations on the copy of a check 


— — Technology — — 


: Miss. There, police discovered a trove of 


Forgery in the 
Home Office 


Counterfeiters find a new 
tool: the personal computer 


he trail of bogus checks led across 

three Southern U.S. states, from a few 
that were passed in Louisiana, to a flood of 
nearly 100 that turned up in Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. They totaled in the tens of thousands 
of dollars, and all were tracked down to 
one place: a private home in Vicksburg, 


high-tech gear that included a document 
scanner, a laser printer, an IBM-compati- 
ble computer and a disk filled with digi- 
tized checks, drivers' licenses and depart- 
ment store IDs. “The guy could copy 
anything he wanted," says Detective Reg- 
gie McCann of the Jackson, Miss., police. 
“It blew our minds." 

That counterfeit case, which is pend- 
ing in two state courts, may be the most 
elaborate and costly example yet of a new 
form of fraud: desktop forgery. Using the 
methods of desktop publishing—the tech- 
nology by which professional-looking 
publications are prepared on inexpensive 
personal computers— desktop forgers can 
cheaply and easily create official docu- 
ments that are virtually indistinguishable 
from the real thing. 

"There has always been forgery," says 
Paul Brainerd, president of the Seattle, 
Wash., software firm Aldus Corp., who 
coined the term desktop publishing. *We 
have just lowered the cost of entry." y 
The technique is remarkably simple. 
First, the forger uses an optical scanner to 
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turn a legitimate document into a digital 
image stored in the computer's memory. 
Then, using a so-called paint program, 
which is an electronic version of an artist's 
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drawing kit, he alters the image to suit his 
purposes—adding zeros to the dollar 
amount, say, or deleting the payee’s name 
and substituting his own. Finally, the al- 
tered document is printed out on a laser 
printer or, for best results, on a profession- 
al typesetting machine. 

“Its a golden opportunity for crimi- 
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Doing the 
Bright Thing 


The Hudlin brothers have a 
homeboy hit with House Party 
K id is an Andy Hardy for the '90s: a 
scheming innocent, ever wavering be- 
tween girlfriends, ever scampering away 
from trouble and smack into worse. With 
his impish grin and an 8-in.-high flattop 
haircut that looks like a pillbox hat out of 
Zsa Zsa's closet, Kid (Christopher Reid) 
swipes audience sympathy from the get-go. 
Now he sits in the principal's office after a 
cafeteria fight with evil dude Stab (Paul 
Anthony). Seems Stab has branded Kid's 
dead mother a whore. The white principal 
is befuddled. “Why in God's name,” she 
asks, “did you call his mother a garden 
tool?” Ho’, that is, as in hoe. Ho-ho-ho. 
The elements of House Party are famil- 
jar from a zillion American youth movies: 
the boy who sneaks out to a teen hop, the 
school punks who spit out threats, the nice 
girl our hero flirts with and the even nicer 
one he winds up with. Lots of wit in the 
pop-tune lyrics; too much raw-mouthed 
slurring of women and homosexuals in the 
dialogue. The difference here is that the 
filmmakers and the lead actors (including 
rap music artists Kid "N Play and Full 
Force) are all middle-class blacks. The 
script virtually carries warning labels for 
unwary teens. Drinking is bad; sex without 
a condom is irresponsible. Rude and righ- 


by Spike Lee. “I wanted to make a movie 
that I had not seen,” says writer-director 
Reginald Hudlin, 28, “but a movie that I 
wanted to see.” 

Made for just $2.5 million, House Party 
has won positive reviews and healthy box: 
office, earning more money per screen 
than the megahit The Hunt for Red Octo- 
ber. Most important to Hudlin and his old- 
er brother Warrington, who produced it, 
House Party appeals to the people it is 
about. “There’s a theater two blocks from 
our house in Harlem,” Reginald says, “апа 


Sympathy from the get-go: Reid struts his stuff 


| teous, House Party is John Hughes divided 
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IL n his previous book The Facts: A Novel- 
1 East Stirs Autobiography, Philip Roth tried, 
red, says Mat for the first time, to settle the confu- 
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pecePTION by Philip Roth; Simon & Schuster; 208 pages; $18.95 


defense—and the defense never rests. 

As in the past, Roth does it with the 
literary equivalent of fun-house mirrors. 
The Roth-like character in Deception is a 
distortion of Roth, the man in the book- 
jacket photo whose intense gaze can pene- 
trate 18 inches of solid Philistine. Readers 
attempting to nail the real Roth end up 
with a tinkling of broken images. 

These academic distractions can ruin 
the entertainment. The lovers’ talk is 
smart, witty and direct—an eavesdropper's 
fantasy. The posterotic mood is sophisti- 
cated; the mature pair give each other 
plenty of latitude and genuine affection. 
There are other voices in other rooms: a 
Czech woman and her husband, who ac- 
cuses Philip of making him a cuckold. 
More confusion and explanations. 

Unsurprisingly, famous Philip's inter- 
ests dominate the conversations. He has 
problems with his novel, with his readers 
and the casual style of British anti- 
Semitism. Overly sensitive, testy and ever 
the self-conscious ironist, he confronts life 
as a series of misunderstandings. 

The talking-head format allows Roth 
to play to his strengths of critical intelli- 
gence and pitch-perfect ear. Few writers | 
can touch him when it comes to the illusion 
of natural dialogue or the comic possibili- 
ties latent in high-mindedness. Deception is 
not a full orchestration of Roth's abilities 
but a chamber version. Stripped of narra- 
tive, the voices are free to play off each oth- 
er. They may also offer the most delicious 
deception of all. Could this skeletal novel 
be just loosely stitched exercises from 
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Theater 


Is Clockwork a Classic of Today? 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY III 


rtists lull themselves to sleep with vi- 
sions of immortal reputation, but in 
reality most culture, especially popular 
culture, is specifically and singularly of its 
moment. The more today's megahits 
seem to speak to our time, the less likely 
they are to be revisited tomorrow. Yet a 
handful of works do endure because they 
tap into some transcendent joy or angst, 
an emotional current far deeper than fad 
or fashion. It is beginning to seem that 
one such work may be Anthony Burgess's 
A Clockwork Orange, which first appeared 
as a 1962 novel influenced by the beatnik 
and Teddy-boy '50s, then reappeared as a 
1971 film redolent of '60s hallucinogenics 
and the emerging Me generation, and has 
now materialized once more as a sold-out 
London semi-musical echoing the anomie 
and class conflict of the Thatcherite '80s 
and 90s. 

Burgess wrote the script for the Royal 
Shakespeare Company production, A 
Clockwork Orange 2004, which also fea- 
tures an incidental score by Bono and the 
Edge of the rock group U2 and choreogra- 
phy by Arlene Phillips of the London and 
Broadway hit Starlight Express. Although 
Burgess discreetly updated a few refer- 
ences, the story remains the one he crafted 
three decades ago, a teenage thug's prog- 
ress through a futuristic world only slightly 
more brutal and random than our own. 
Alex and his all too believable friends van- 
dalize and steal, rape and pillage, humili- 
ate and destroy. Ultimately they commit 
murder. The truly chilling aspect of these 
young criminals is that their motives usual- 
ly defy rational analysis. The boys are in- 
deed underprivileged. They are young and 
unemployed, and they feel powerless. They 
seem thwarted sexually yet overstimulated 
by drugs. But none of that really explains 
why they beat people and trash property. 
The truth is that they do it just for fun. 

Their mindless delight embodies the 
primal fear that obsesses so many people, 
in so many parts of the world, when they 
inveigh against the rising tide of crime. 
Having a car stolen or a house broken into 
can be infuriating but is at least compre- 
hensible as a kind of economic transaction. 
Random, sadistic cruelty makes no sense 
and thus attains a special level of terror. 
There is no reason, so there is no defense. 
As Alex and his “droogs” chortle at vic- 
tims' pleas for mercy, it is clear they feel no 
common bond of humanity with the old or 


Anthony Burgess's tale of violent anomie is now a popular play 


special joy in playing on the compassion of 
others—feigning to be sick or imperiled— 
to gain entry into households they mean 
to harrow. For them a sense of duty to 
mankind is tactical weakness, not moral 
strength. By their behavior they remake 
the world around them in their cruel, un- 


trusting image. This nihilism is all the more 
chilling in Alex, who is portrayed as intelli- 
gent, literate, even artistic: he is an ardent 
fan of Beethoven's. 

Burgess sees his hooligans in almost 
theological terms. He said to TIME, *We 
like to think that violence is the result of 
some psychological disorder, bad educa- 
tion or upbringing. But a good deal of soc- 
cer violence is perpetrated not by deprived 
elements of the working classes, but by the 
bourgeoisie. So the aggressive impulse is 
there. Original sin is there. It never 
changes." Having denounced violence, 
Burgess opposes harsh punishment to stop 
it. He sees repressive measures by the state 
as a vicious circle, further legitimizing cru- 
elty. Says Burgess: “You can't get through 
to the criminal element by incarceration or 
capital punishment. Putting them out in 
the world and making them do some hard 
work may well be the best solution." 

Part of the reason Burgess has longed 
to put A Clockwork Orange onto the Stage 
is that, to his considerable distress, many 
fellow Britons saw the film as an apologia 
for criminals. The novel ends with Alex 
maturing out of his criminality—a premise 
borne out by criminology researches show- 
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3i Kingdom 


піде its isolation, Oman 
Welcomes tourists —rich ones 


\ DEAN FISCHER MUSCAT 
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edge of the Arabian Peninsula: pure air, clean beaches, opulent marble hotels. . 


SAUDI 
ARABIA 


With revenues from oil, first discovered in 
1954, the Sultan superimposed the infra- 
structure of a modern state on Oman's 
tribal society. In 1985, celebrating 15 years 
on the throne, Qaboos hosted a meeting of 
Arab rulers at the Al Bustan Palace Hotel, 
a marble-and-tile monument to Arabian 
opulence on a mountain-ringed bay near 
Muscat. It was a sort of coming-out party, 
signaling the end of Oman’s virtual isola- 
tion from the outside world. 

In 1987 Qaboos cautiously opened the 
doors of the sultanate to tourists—but on a 
highly selective basis. *We don't want to 
see hippies with long hair and dirty jeans in 
any part of the sultanate,” said Commerce 
Minister Salim bin Abdullah al-Ghazali. 
*We do not want tourism that will destroy 
our dignity, our habits, our traditions." 
The government designated local hotels | 
and tour operators as sponsoring agents 
for tourists and held them responsible for 
their clients' behavior. To obtain a visa val- 
id for up to three months, a hotel or travel 
agency must submit a tourist's application | 
to the Department of Immigration. 

During the 1987-88 November through 
March season, 900 tourists came to Oman. 
This season an estimated 6,000 have visited. 


(Tourism virtually ceases from April to Oc- 
tober, when temperatures routinely exceed | 


ны саш 
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100° F.) Nearly three-fourths of Oman's 
tourists are Swiss, with the remainder divid- 
ed among Germans, Belgians, French and 


other Europeans. For Japanese and Ameri- | 


can travelers, the sultanate still awaits dis- 
covery—a consequence of lack of promo- 
tion, long-distance travel and substantial 
expense. The preponderance of Swiss large- 
ly reflects the promotion of Oman as a holi- 
day mecca by Kuoni Travel, a Zurich-based 
agency that flies more than 100 tourists each 
winter week to Muscat via Balair charter. 

It is not a cheap trip. For a seven-day, 
bed-and-breakfast stay at the Al Bustan, the 
Kuoni round-trip tour from Zurich costs 
$1,900 for one person and $3,400 a couple. 
Such prices effectively exclude the unwant- 
ed backpack brigade. The mostly middle- 
age European tourists who pay the fare are 
delighted with the warm winter sunshine, 
pure air, clean beaches, good food and 
wine, and comfortable accommodations at 
the AI Bustan, its sister hotel the Muscat In- 
ter-Continental, or one of the other six ma- 
jer hotels in the Omani capital. 

Most tourists spend their time swimming 
and sunbathing, interspersed with taking 


coach trips to restored Omani forts and to | 


traditional suqs (bazaars) in once remote 
trading centers. There they bargain over sil- 
ver ankle bracelets or khanjars, the curved 
daggers in silver scabbards that bearded 
Omani tribesmen belt around their hips as 
symbols of their virility. 

The country's diversity also offers op- 
portunities for camel trekking in the Wa- 
hiba dunes, rock climbing in the Musandam 
peninsula, skin diving and deep-sea fishing 
in the Indian Ocean, spelunking in the 
limestone caves that honeycomb the Hajar 
mountains and bird watching in the Dho- 
fari salt marshes. But perhaps the country’s 
greatest attraction is the scarcity of other 
tourists—an advantage that is, ironically, 
likely to disappear as Oman’s charms be- 
come better known. и 
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Art 


Letting Nature 
Reign Resplendent 


By ROBERT HUGHES 


laude Monet, the quintessential im- 

pressionist painter, was born in 

1840. That year Queen Victoria 
married Prince Albert, and in France both 
Ingres and Delacroix were at work. In 
1926, when Monet died, Lenin was two 
years dead, and Picasso was already a mid- 
dle-aged man of 45. Having lived such a 
span, Monet in old age looked like a relic 
of the 19th century— hardly a modern art- 
ist at all. What could his painting offer a 
postcubist culture? 

A great deal, as it turned out. Ripeness 
was all. Monet produced his best work af- 
ter he turned 50, and it came to form the 
essential link between symbolism, with its 
cult of the nuance and its obsession with 
"getting behind" ordinary reality, and ab- 
stract painting. You can hardly imagine 
Jackson Pollock's all-over drip paintings, 
for instance, without the example of late 
Monet. But the real value of Monet's work 
lies not in what it predicted or how it was 
used by later artists but in itself: its in- 
lensity and breadth of vision, its lyrical 
beauty and the disciplined subtlety of its 
address to the world. One can hardly get 
enough of late Monet, which is why the ex- 
hibition currently on view at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, *Monet in the '90s: 
The Series Paintings," is so rewarding. It 
| samples all his series in depth—notably 
grainstacks, Rouen Cathedral, Japanese 
bridges, poplars—except the Water Lilies, 
| which come after 1900 anyhow. 

With this show and its catalog essay, cu- 
rator Paul Hayes Tucker, the leading U.S. 
expert on Monet, has set out to amend a 
number of received ideas about the artist. 
Chief among them is Cézanne’s opinion: 
“Only an eye, but my God! What an eye!” 
In this view, Monet becomes a painter of 
mere sensation, exquisitely attuned to ev- 
ery sense impression but lacking social 
point and intellectual fiber. 
Such a reaction against impressionism 
was strong among younger painters of the 
1880s. They were led by Georges Seurat, 
whose Sunday Afternoon on the Island of 
La Grande Jatte, 1884-86, is a manifesto of 
anti-impressionist aims: a hieratic, pseudo- 
scientific, heavily theorized paean to time- 
lessness, edged with mordant social irony 


A superb Monet show proves how much 
more than “only an eye” the painter was 


about the mechanization of 
bourgeois life. For some it 
made sensuous pleasure 
look like an insufficient mes- 
sage for art. Impressionism 
was gaining no new adher- 
ents and losing some of its 
original ones: Sisley had run 
out of steam by the ’80s, and 
Pissarro had gone over to 
the younger side, doing 
pointillist dots. 

Monet’s reply to anti- 
impressionist prejudice, 
Tucker argues, was to broad- 
en the base and subject mat- 
ter of his work. He wanted to 
show that the greatest land- 
scape painting in France 
could still be produced by 
impressionist means. *Na- 
ture should not be submitted 
to harsh, premeditated anal- 
ysis, as in the Grande Јане,” 
he writes of Monet's atti- 
tude. “It should be allowed 
to reign in the painting as it 
does in the world—resplen- 
dent in all its nuances, variants, subtleties 
and surprises.” 

So from the late ’80s on, Monet labored 
to take impressionism out of Paris and the 
immediate environs of the Seine. He paint- 
ed all over the country. Tucker suggests 
that much of his work, seemingly without 
social content and often without people in 
itat all, is actually along lyrical evocation of 
a timeless France, a rebuke to the political 
imbroglios and financial scandals that ob- 
sessed Paris. Monet wanted to fix impres- 
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sionism (especially his impressio 
people's minds as a healing, patriotic 
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yressionic | The first great achievement among his 
| Sas the Grainstacks of 1890-91. Mo- 

+ at least 25 of them, and they 

tobe polemical because their sub- 
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PoPLARS. (AUTUMN.), 1891 


a superb matrix for the changing effects of 
light and color. Sometimes Monet's grain- 
stacks glow like furnaces, their shadow 
lines breaking into excited flurries of crim- 
son and blue; sometimes they are dirty 
brown, between the inert pewter sky of 
winter and the white crust of snow. 

The grainstacks also correct the often 
heard notion that Monet did them from 
start to finish in the open air. In fact, nearly 
all his work from the '90s was elaborately 
*harmonized," finished in the studio. One 
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built up with grainy scumbling over creamy 
licks of the brush, with thin glazes on top, 
that the layers needed plenty of time to 
dry. He would line up the growing series of 
canvases in the studio and stress the differ- 
ences between one image and the next by 
incessant retouching. 

Slow reflection governed all his work. 
The pressure of the motif was sublimated in 
the demands of the painting. Monet also 
made quite conscious gestures to art history. 
His series of poplars near his house in Gi- 
verny—their slender, stately trunks along 
the banks of the Epte reflected in the water 
and forming an almost abstract palisade, the 
S shape of their bushed-out tops strung 
along like a festive garland —pays homage to 
French rococo, Fragonard in particular. 
Like his lyric images of a stretch of the Seine 
from 1896 to 1897, the paintings show how 
unrelentingly conscious Monet was of the 
abstract basis of design, even when painting 
the mistiest veils of color. 

The climax of this show is, inevitably, 
the Cathedrals, Monet's repeated views of 
the west front of the Gothic Cathedral of 


Rouen: art about art. Between 1892 and 
1895 he produced 30 of them; ten are lined 
up in Boston. Some critics have shied away 
from them as pictorial near absurdities, 
Gothic rendered as melting ice cream, ar- 
chitecture without a line anywhere. It 
would be hard to argue this for long in 
front of the paintings themselves. How 
could such an endlessly complicated form 
as this Gothic façade, with all its peaks, 
hollows, spires, bosses and moldings, be so 
fully rendered in terms of color and the 
space that color creates? Monet’s control 
is astounding. With the sun behind it, the 
facade is a looming cliff of blue shadows; as 
the light moves onto its face, it becomes a 
stupendously intricate cellular structure, a 
vertical reef of stone, its grain and warmth 
evoked by the texture of the paint, flushed 
by radiance, in which every last touch of 
pigment seems operative. 

Monet’s power to evoke substance 
through paint was as strong as Rem- 
brandt's. The next 100 years would be full 
of art about art, but one may doubt wheth- 
er any of it quite equaled the level of intel- 
ligence and passion—both seizing the mo- 
tif and respectfully deferring to it—that is 
figured forth in Monet's Cathedrals. ГЫ 


THE SAME, BUT DIFFERENT 


Monet's repeated Grainstacks 
implied the timeless abundance of 
the French countryside and provided 
asuperb matrix for ever changing 
light and color. They have richer 
effects of shadow and reflection than 
most painters could find in an iceberg 
or an alp. 
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There'salong, long trail awinding between Anchorage and Nome, 
and Susan Butcher travels it faster than anyone else. Butcher, 35, 
set a record last week in Alaska's annual 1,158-mile Iditarod Trail 
Sled Dog Race, which was plagued by marauding moose that had 
nasty run-ins with several sledders, It was the fourth time Butcher 
won the mushing marathon, and after crossing the finish line she 
praised the stamina of her canine champs. Said she dogmatically: 
“This team had power coming out of its ears." Hear, hear. 


Soul Mate 


As a white soul singer, Lisa 
Stansfield, 23, knows that she 
is considered a “novelty, but 
it doesn’t bother me. I can’t 
help the color of my skin.” 
Her debut album Affection 
has sold 2 million copies to 
fans around the world and is 
now racing up U.S. charts. 
Influenced by Aretha Frank- 
lin and Gladys Knight, the 
British singer believes she 
Stays true to her musical 
roots by “doing what I love to 
do." Affectionately. 
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Zatoichi Sees No Evil 


Even the brave, blind swordsman Zatoichi could not have won 
this battle. In Hawaii, Japanese film star Shintaro Katsu, 58, who 
has portrayed the folk hero in 26 films, was ordered deported 
= 2 for bringing a small quantity 
of cocaine into the U.S. The 
actor claimed that on a flight 
from Tokyo he had accepted 
a packet from a stranger 
without examining its con- 
tents and, since he had no 
pockets, stuck it in the waist- 
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band of his undershorts. The 
publicity back in Japan in, *a 
case like this makes it diffi- 
cult to work until the smoke 
clears," he said. Zatoichi's 
27th adventure, he fears, may 
be at least a year away. 
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Pens and Needles 


If I haven't made it big by the time I’m 19, CHRISTIAN FRAN 
ROTH used to say, I'll be a fashion fade-out. Instead, the New) 
City designer is a knockout. Only 21, Roth has headed his оят 
for three years. His pricey combination of impeccable tailoringy 
playful designs—oversize appliqués of M&Ms or eggs sunny 
up—nowadornthe chicand stylish. Next month he'll present30: 
outfits, evoking images of the schoolroom, in his "first real sha 
Before stitching out on his own, the easygoing Roth had work ZI 
an apprentice to other designers; now he's “going through aki 
garten phase. I try to think like a child, the way a child just puts hf 
together spontaneously.” Forthe $1,700 white suit thatis trima 
with a black “scribble,” he drew from experience. 
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Going Up but Not Coming ро | 


Women shouldnt EEE а} 

be barred from SN 
combat, says Sean # k 
Young. In the up- 
coming Wings of the 
Apache, she plays a 
helicopter pilot who 
confronts the enemy 
head on. The ac- 
tress, known for her 
fighting spirit, be- 
lieves it's “the first 
time you see a wom- 
an in a film who 
doesn't wimp out.” 
One thing she didn’t 
master, however, 
was piloting a simu- 
lated chopper: “p ! 2 
could take off and [| 
hover great, but I | 
couldn't land at all.” Young thinks women could P ese e | 
war situations than men, she says, because Es D 


sensitive touch counts more than brute streng" 
the Marines, 
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COVER: In the 21st century, America is 
headed beyond the melting pot to a 
startling racial transformation 

In the not too distant future, other racial and ethnic groups 
will outnumber whites. The “typical American" will no 
longer trace his descent from Europe but could just as easily 
be black, Hispanic or Asian. The “browning of America" will 


alter everything from politics to education, from 
corporations to culture. 
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ENVIRONMENT. 
Eastern Europe's 
ecological disaste, 
adds to the Challeng, 
facing the globe’, `) 
most polluted 
continent 

The damage is stunning, 
Everywhere there аге fishless | 
lakes and streams, dying forest] 
and blackened cities. The 
pollution is crippling and 
shortening the lives of millions} 
the region— and the West need 
to clean up too. > Life after 
Chernobyl in a Soviet | 
photographer's haunting imag 
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ASIA/PACIFIC: Japan is wondering if its golden 14 
age could prove short-lived 

Faced with a weakening yen and rising inflation, plummeting stock prices 
and declining surpluses, the Japanese are learning that their wealth and 
power have definite limits. 


WORLD: An international sting halts an illegal 18 
shipment and slows Iraq’s drive to build the Bomb 

The plan was to obtain 40 devices powerful enough to detonate a nuclear 
blast, but it got no further than a London airport.» As the Lithuanian 
crisis simmers, the Soviet army is singing the blues. 


INTERVIEW: Legendary Tamil leader Vilupillai 32 
Prabhakaran emerges from his jungle hideout 

He spent two decades fighting for a separate Tamil state in Sri Lanka. 
Now that the Indian army is gone, Prabhakaran still demands self- 
determination but says he is ready for elections. 


BUSINESS: Welcome to Java! Indonesiaenjoys 34 
an unprecedented boom in foreign investment 

Overseas investors poured $5 billion into the sprawling archipelago 
nation last year, while the $90 billion economy grew more than 6%. the 
best showing in half a decade. 


FASHION: Another U.S. master of couture 38 
succumbs to AIDS 

While the industry mourns Halston’s passing, it remains nervously mum 
about the disease that is extinguishing many of its most creative stars. 


SPORT: After decades of anonymity, women’s 49 
hockey takes center ice 

The women of winter earn some long-sought recognition for their game. 
> Kenya’s long-distance runners continue their remarkable dominance. 


CINEMA: With two Oscars this year, Miramax 57 
Films is the little hitmaker that could 

The New York firm has found profits—and respect—marketing low- 
budget "art house" films that have been rejected by the big Hollywood 
studios as too risky. 
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Helsinki, Finland. A seaside city of neoclassic and modern architect 
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Letters 


“It’s a city 
where you can 
experience 
the century's 
history 
condensed." 


Willem Diederichs, Würzburg, West Germany 


E America Debates the Right to Die 


BERLIN 


The Once and Future Capital? 


More important than its anticipated role 
as the heart of a united Germany is the 
chance that Berlin, once the capital of war 
andoppression, must be given to become the 
capital of peace and tolerance [March 19]. 

Rabih Moujaes 
Genval, Belgium 


Berlin's historical and ideological sig- 
nificance is as the capital of a nationalistic, 
ethnocentric, martial, imperialistic and 
antidemocratic Germany. It cannot be the 
capital of a European Germany. 

Hanns-Jórg Schweigler 
Dielheim, West Germany 


When I was a child, I spent some years 
in Berlin. It's a city where you can experi- 
ence the centurys history condensed. 
Now, with unity ahead, for the first time it 
is possible to recognize a kind of national 
identity arising in postwar Berlin. It's up to 
our politicians to guide this new kind of pa- 
triotism, so that peace, wealth and stability, 

rather than arrogant nationalism, will 
emerge from our country. 

Willem Diederichs 

Würzburg, West Germany 
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Without the Wall, the two cities will 
swiftly become one. How about consider- 
ing Berlin as the seat of the European Par- 
liament? I can assure you it’s much more 
fun than Strasbourg, and cheaper too. 
Anthony C. McLauchlan 
Uckfield, England 


The Right to Die 
To legislate the right to die [March 19] 
puts us on a slippery slope toward active 
euthanasia and assisted suicide. 
Carol A. Kaufmann, К.М. 
Springfield, Ill. 


The 19th century poet Arthur Hugh 
Clough wrote, “Thou shalt not kill; but 
needst not strive/ Officiously to keep 
alive.” Is that not precisely what modern 
medical technology often does? 

Joan L. Cheverton 
Bridgwater, England 


Blackened Town 


I am appalled at the shocking pictures 
of the sooty town of Copsa Mica in Roma- 
nia [March 5]. It is amazing that one tyrant 
could reduce a country to these depths. 

Dinesh Kumar 
Chandigarh, India 


I don’t want to believe in a God that al- 
lows such things. I wish I believed in man, 
but it was he who was responsible. 

Lawrence Owen 
Guangzhou, China 


Thou Shalt Not Develop 


There may be good historical and envi- 
ronmental reasons for preserving the pris- 
tine environment of Mount Sinai, as Lance 
Morrow points out in his discussion of 
plans to develop the area to accommodate 
more tourists [March 19], but Mount Sinai 
is not sacred. It is simply the mountain 
upon which God communicated the Ten 
Commandments to the Israelites. It is that 
message, contained in the Bible and elabo- 
rated on in the Talmud, that is sacred. 

Seymour Kleiman 
Silver Spring, Md. 


The Egyptian Ministry of Tourism ap- 
preciates the concerns expressed in the ar- 
ticle about the sanctity of Mount Sinai, be- 
lieved to be threatened by plans for 
development. We would like to clarify a 
few points. The ministry is committed to 
preserving Mount Sinai and considers the 
monastery and the mountain a sacred Site 
for the three great monotheisms (Judaism 
Christianity and Islam). Mount Sinai is an 
important part of the world’s cultural pat- 
rimony. The projects mentioned by Mor- 
row are merely developers’ ideas that have 
not gained and will not receive approval 
from the ministry, as they do not conform 
to its strategic-development Objectives. 


Such projects would not pa b 4 
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Asians in America 


Your report on Asian i. | 
North America's West Co lg | 
will raise the consciousnesg a Mary | 
cans. Despite racism and е; үм 
fare, America is still а paradise MD 
ities. I was saddened that lios О | 
Asian Americans is so low. 
plain about difficulties in 
should get involved in the j 
homeland. Then we will 
make America the paradise 
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Devilish Music? 


John Cardinal O’Conno 
with Satanism and rock "n rol] Seem; E 
quated [March 19]. Some musician | 
their craft to display anger rather thai] 
piness and love. It's no wonder, wha: 
look at the world today. Anger has} 
shadowed almost every aspect. Ma 
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| Maest 

Pl dp 
easanton, (a ШЕ 


As a contributing editor to Ко] Toscan 
Confidential, І am familiar with Ол] nifican 
bourne's music. Like Cardinal O'Cor} (опса 
your story suggests that Osbournes in 194 
Solution advocates suicide. ‘Instead, ar 
song preaches against alcohol abuse 
by implication, against suicide. The t 
a play on words: the alcohol abuser u$ í 
cohol (a liquid solution) as a “solutio admira 
his problems, but it will kill him in th} lovers t 
so it is a “suicide solution.” ^ | absolu, 

Benjamin. Ц à 
Rapid Ciy, 3 D 


TS con | 


reperto 


Cynical About Satanist | meri 


q " той ауте 
Mail responding to Cardinal осоне Since t 


attack on Satanism and heavy-* 0 
000 ( 


before the existence of heavy: 
music; others said it's timet 
Osbourne a break and find ano 
scapegoat. But many supporting 
O'Connor feel that Satan does ; 
behind the cloak of indirect; a 
activities and “draws the шт 


into the trap.” 
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Many musicians consider 
Maestro Lorin Maazel to be the 
H test orchestral conductor since 
Toscanini. The comparison is sig- 
nificant, both musically and his- 
з} юпсайу. For it was Toscanini who, 
“in 1941, invited the 11-year-old 
Lorin to conduct the legendary 
NBC Symphony. у 
| Today Lorin Maazel enjoys the 
| admiration and affection of music- 
overs the world over. Blessed with 
a solute pitch and an awesome 
Dy he has mastered virtually 
p entire classical symphony 
| ое пе was the very first 
| O conduct Wagner at 


easanton, 


jaminJ. Bie 
id City, SD 


oon | “теи and Mozart at Salzburg. 
rye 4000 then he has conducted some 


Concerts around the globe 
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A conductor of passion and compassion. 


and recorded 275 titles. His dedi- 
cation to broadening the appeal of 
classical music through television 

has endeared him to a vast new 

audience of music fans. 

With it all, Maazel retains a 
boyish. sense of humour. He has 
written, for example, an award- 
winning comedy film, A Week in 
The Life of a Conductor, a parody of 
popular misconceptions. 

But the man who refuses to be 
stuffy about his profession is most 
serious about his music. “There is 
no music without Life, no Life with- 
out passion, no passion without 
compassion,’ he says. ‘A perform- 
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ance must be like Life itself?” 

Maazel realises his passionate 
beliefs in compassionate actions. 
Thus, most recently, his globally- 
televised CLASSIC-AID concert 
raised millions of dollars for the 
hungry. 

Perhaps unwittingly, Maestro 
Maazel paid Rolex the greatest 
possible compliment when he 
stated, quite simply, “I have always 
worn a Rolex”. For this is a man 
who has known since boyhood ex- 
actly what he wanted. His career 
has justified that early decision 
brilliantly. 

And we are content that he 
also decided – years on. 
ago – that Rolex W 

ROLEX 


was his watch. 
of Geneva 
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This is the key to one of the 
world’s most famous wine cellars 


Crafted 250 years ago, 
this key still opens the 
door to one of the most 
extraordinary wine cellars 
in France's Côte d'Or. 
Each year, countless wine 
lovers from all over the 
world visit the Chateau 
de Pommard, celebrated 

| not only for its noble, 

L^ full-bodied red, but also 

| T for the beauty of its 


T architecture. 
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| This is the key to the world's finest 
corporate banking services. 


дау, acquisitions are often the smartest way to invest in 
he future or gain strategic know-how. Given the intricacy of 
nodern business expansions, you need strong support 
tom the buyout to long-term consolidation. The best 
helo you can get is from a bank that thinks and works like 
an entrepreneur. A bank like Swiss Bank Corporation. We 
have more than 100 years of experience in corporate 
banking. And we've also got the financial clout to capitalize 
on it for you. It’s no coincidence that Swiss Bank Corpo- 
ion is one of the few banks with a triple-A rating. 
With our presence in 34 countries all over the world, we 


su 
n deliver all the financial engineering you need. 


Swiss Bank Corporation 
Schweizerischer Bankverein 
Société de Banque Suisse 


The key Swiss bank 
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São Paulo, Seoul, Singapore, St. Helier/ Jersey, Stuttgart, Sydney, Tehran, Tokyo, Toronto, Vancouver. 


McCANN-ERICKSON 


In an age in which inter- 
national air traffic is expand- 
ing faster than most 

other branches of industry, 
Lufthansa is making its con- 
tribution to the environment. 
After all, it is something 
that affects us all and we 
want to do our bit towards 
making the world a pleasant 
place to live in tomorrow, 
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This is the sound of silence. 


too. The outward sign of this 
commitment is our invest- 
ment in new aircraft, such as 
the Boeing 747-400 and the 
latest Airbus generation, 
which are not only quieter and 
more economical but also 
produce far fewer emissions. 
At first glance, an investment 
of DM 11 billion for new aircraft 
may seem rather high. How- 
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ever, as one of the world's 
leading airlines, we consider it 
our duty not only to fly you 
quickly and comfortably all 
over the world but also to do 
so with the minimum of noise 
and environmental disturbance: 
State-of-the-art technology 
makes this possible. It's some- 
thing we owe you. 


Lufthansa 
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ranegan arrived in 
jy three years ago as a 
ge spondent for TIME, 


tormy political up- 
t of Branegan's 
been in Asia less 
s when the Philip- 
by the August 1987 
t President Cora- 
negan landed in Ma- 
fter the shooting 
familiar with the city's 
ted his taxi driver to 
he coup." Naturally, the 


Correspondent Branegan on the Asian beat 


pact of Japan and other Asian econo- 
mies on the U.S. Branegan finds it 
stimulating to “see the other side of 


YIAOW NIGOU 


Kong d was to specialize the coin, the hustle and aggressive ex- 

Fis man a But as the va- porting zeal of the Pacific Rim econo- | 

nomic TEPO "would have it, mies." He was reminded that some | 
he ne standards of American business sim- 


ply do not apply in Asia when a Tai- 
wanese computer manufacturer told 
him that “if this company is only grow- 
ing at 15% a year, then it's time for me 
to retire." 

This past week Branegan wore his 
economic hat to contribute our Busi- 
ness story on the foreign-investment 
boom in Indonesia. But before that he 


was a political analyst—in Jakarta— 
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In Manila he told a cabbie, 
“Take me to the coup.” 


covering the latest round of Cambodi- 
an peace talks. Back in 1987, to be pre- 
pared for every eventuality overseas, | 
he did pack his trench coat (Joel McCrea in the 1940 film Foreign | 1 
Correspondent wore one everywhere he went), but Branegan | 
rarely takes it out of his closet. “It’s too heavy for the hot, humid | 
weather here," he says. “Besides, if you really are a foreign corre- | 

| 

t 


| iiie did. In January 1988, Brane- 
H was in Taiwan to update an eco- 
Hic story when President Chiang 
шо died unexpectedly. "Suddenly the problems of 
po: strong currency gave way to a cover story on the 
jaesion,” he says. 

| Gill, Branegan feels quite comfortable reporting on financial 
adeconomic news. After joining TIME in 1981, the Cornell Uni- 
wy graduate spent a year in Chicago and then moved to 
Washington, where he later became chief economic correspon- 
dnt. Many of the stories he covered at that time involved the im- 


spondent, you don't need to look like one." 
LM | 
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beautifully restored, and cus- 
todians are celebrating with an 
exhibition from the dwelling's 
late Victorian era. A display of 
the world's most famous post- 
age stamps, marking the cen- 
tenary of London's first stamp 
show, will be held from May 3 
to 13. Featured will be the 
original proof of the 150-year- 
old Penny Black, the world's 
first postage stamp, and the 
first stamps of several coun- 
tries. Some of the more than 
240,000 stamps are on loan 
from the Royal Collection, 
and have never before been 
shown to the public. 


RIQUEWIHR, FRANCE. An 
offbeat olfactory exhibit in 
eastern France offers visitors a 
Continent-wide survey of 
smells to remember Europe 
by. The Musée d'Histoire des 
Postes, Télégraphes et Télé- 
phones takes visitors on an ar- 
omatic and visual journey 


tions. Britain is represented by 
a whiff of cut grass, Ireland a 
waft of whiskev. and Italy the 
redolence of cappuccino. Only 


the Right Thing; Indian Satyajit 
Ray's most recent work, Ene- 
my of the People; and Cannes 
prizewinner A Short Film 
About Killing. by Poland’s 


bank-studded Luxembourg is 
scentless. Since money is pre- 
sumed to have no odor, the 
country is represented bya 
safe. Through Nov. 12. 


Krzysztof Kieslowski. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Spring- 
time is beach time in this 
Southern state, but this year 
| tourists should take special 
HONG KONG. The crown colo- | care. Officials warn that mos- 
ny's International Film Festi- quito swarms will be worse 
val spans 32 countries this | than ever in the aftermath of 
year, one of the most compre- | Hurricane Hugo, which 
hensive arrays of entries ever. | pounded the eastern part of 
Movies will be screened at six South Carolina last Septem- 
different theaters from April6 | ber. Visitors planning to tour 
to 21, for an admission price of | historic Charleston or lounge 
$3 to $4 a film. Works include | on Myrtle Beach are advised 
USS. director Spike Lee’s Do to bring strong bug repellent. 
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Out of 
The Laager 


Culture shock during a 


| visit to a black township 


By SCOTT MACLEOD 


Us like going to a foreign country, 
isn't it2" Sitting on a bus outside Jo- 
hannesburg's Rand Afrikaans University, 


| Reinhardt Buys, 18, tosses the question 


back to a fellow student, Karen Venter, 
who is in the seat behind him. Now that the 
trip is about to start, everybody is getting 
fidgety. “We are a bit confused and maybe 
a bit paranoid," explains Buys, 
the muscular son of an Afrika- 
ner farmer from Heidelberg. 
"You hear about white people 
going in,” says Venter, also 18, 
who hails from the Johannes- 
burg suburb of Edenvale, *and 
not coming out." 

The “foreign country," a 
mere ten-minute drive from the 
| university, is the black township 
of Soweto. Caught up in the ten- 
tative spirit of white-black concil- 
iation following the release from 
prison of Nelson Mandela in 
February, Buys, Venter and 35 
| other white students from 
R.A.U. are about to set out on a 


| township; few among them have 
dared tell their parents of their 
intention. 

Established after the turn of 
the century to provide housing 
for black migrant workers 
barred under apartheid from liv- 


angolri 


Scene 


EET s 
Soweto, South Africa 


urb, Buys confides that prior to entering 
R.A.U. a month earlier he had never met a 
militant “city black." He had always been 
told, he says, to think of the African Na- 
tional Congress, the 78-year-old organiza- 
tion fighting for black equality, as a band of 
“terrorists who want to kill the whites and 
take my father’s farm.” 

A glance at their white tour guides con- 
vinces the young Afrikaners that they are 


| "social awareness” tour of the — Stranger in a strange land: Du Plessis visits squatter camp 


“What if apartheid goes? 


What's South Africa going to be like? 
Soweto or Johannesburg?" 


ing in whites-only Johannes- 
burg, Soweto is a ballooning city of 2 mil- 
lion people and, though largely poor and 
neglected, one of the liveliest political and 
cultural centers in South Africa. It is also a 
place where very few whites, especially 
from the Afrikaner tribe that has en- 
trenched apartheid during the past four 


_ As they ride through a gritty industrial sub- 


decades, ever venture. 

Pulling out of the campus, the bus 
leaves behind towering classroom build- 
ings grouped in a circle—a forbiddingly fit- 
ting reminder of the circular encampments 
of wagons, or laager, from which the Boer 
pioneers once defended their conquests. 


sulu, son of veteran A.N.C 
Sisulu, who was jailed from К 
greets the group, Saying he ; 
see Afrikaners on his doorste 
you think of Soweto?” he ask 
want to know how the other half Dig fra 
The next stop is Nelson Ma is 
home in Orlando West, one 19 
parts of Soweto. The bus st 
a few students take Snapshots 
bus pulls down Vilakazi Street ¢ 
up view of Archbishop Desmond 7 5 
home. Spotting some NOL-S0-Welep ШҮП 
graffiti on а wall—TOURIST pi m m 
AND TAKE YOUR STOOGE Guipp E 
YOU and SOWETO IS NO zoo Е 


sh 
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i) ой) 
nying the tour. “This оа у ain 
not meant for any of us" 1 
fact, meant for people ond 
ernment-sponsored bust 

which are viewed as havi 
racist slant. A group of 
borhood children run for 

bus, smiling and yelling“ 
Hello!" 

In the Mofolo Park sq yeld 
camp, black residents Ї 
around the bus and sing 
dom songs. Some of thes 
ters take the students on" 
ing tour through the m 
garbage-strewn alleyways, 
of the visitors hold hand j| ef 
black children who tag шетт 
When it is over, the RAU өнүн 
. dents look on as van ati 
leads a group of blacks si ш 
“Viva Nelson Mandel 
residents of Mofolo Park 

Heading back to ® 
some of the students le 
“Viya Desmond!” in P 
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in for a double culture shock, David Frank, 
18, and Suzanne van Ryswyck, 18, shaggy- 
haired '60s-style activists who make no at- 
tempt to hide their enthusiasm for the 
A.N.C., are students from the nearby, liber- 
al University of the Witswatersrand, better 
known as “Wits”—another "foreign coun- 
try" as far as generally conservative Afrika- 
ners are concerned. 

Then comes the first glimpse of 
Soweto: clusters of nearly identical match- 
box houses stretching far into the distance 
Soon the students are piling out of the bus 
in front of a ramshackle grocery store 
With a hearty laugh, shopkeeper Lungi Si- 
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By BARRY HILLENBRAND TOKYO 


hree months ago, Japanese were 
grabbing copies of The Japan That 
Can Say No, the haughty book by 
Sony Corp. Chairman Akio Mo- 
rita and Shintaro Ishihara, a right-wing 
member of the Diet. They argued in blunt 


| 
| 


| 
| 


terms that Japan should take its rightful 
place as a great power and stop apologiz- 
ing for its formidable accomplishments. 


The book matched the bullish times. | 


| Japan was on a roll, Its economy looked 
| impervious to erosion. The stock market 
| was climbing ever upward. The yen held 
rock steady. Inflation was low and unem- 
ployment almost nonexistent. Japanese 
tourists seemed to be buying up whatever 
Japanese investors had not already pur- 


| Warning signals from the stock and currency markets remind the Јариќ 
that their newly won status as a superpower may have limits 


chased. The country was luxuriating in 
what some were calling a Golden Age. 
This month the Japanese translation of 
The Sun Also Sets, by British author Bill 
Emmott, has bumped the upbeat Morita- 
Ishihara book from the top of the best-sell- 
er list with a very different message. Em- 
mott contends that there are limits to 
Japanese economic growth and that soon 
the nation's copious supply of capital gen- 
erated in the form of trade- and current- 
account surpluses will disappear. Japan 
claims Emmott, is far from being guaran- 
teed the great-power status that Morita 
and Ishihara conferred upon it on the basis 
of its vast wealth and refined technology. 
Emmott's book seems to reflect a cold 
wave of unfavorable economic news that 
has dampened Japan's self-confidence 
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kamentators have begun looking instead 
the economic and political problems 
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ur view of Japan's preposterously 
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mand acute labor shortage. Some con- 
xe that Japan's Golden Age could be 
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than it earned from sales of its own. While 
the negative numbers reflect some special 
seasonal factors, says Johsen Takahashi, 
chief economist at Mitsubishi Research In- 
stitute, “they definitely show that our ex- 
ternal position has begun to change.” 
Japan is steadily altering its old highly fa- 
vorable economic behavior. The country’s 
exports grew by 3.8% last year, but the trade 
surplus, as a percentage of GNP, dropped 
from 4.5% in 1986 to 1.9% in 1989. Foreign 


Land prices in Tokyo are preposterous 


“It’s time to fasten your seat belts.’ 
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2 sales are progressively contributing 
2 less to the general wealth of the na- 
ê tion. Meanwhile, the Japanese have 
z become hooked on imports. Last 
z year they spent $192 billion on im- 
2 ported products, from West Ger- 
3 man cars to Philippine mangoes. As 
' the yen weakens, those imports will 

cost more, shrinking capital surplus. 

Each year Japanese tourists also 

spend more than $20 billion abroad. 


more than 96.4% of the nation’s 
710,000 newly married couples will 
travel overseas, spending an average 


pan’s high rate of domestic savings, 
which provided much of the cash 


tels in Hawaii to West German gov- 
ernment bonds, is showing signs of 
weakening. In 1988 the household- 
savings rate dropped to 14.5%, the 
lowest in 22 years. 

Japan faces other structural 
problems. This week in dozens of 


country, a new crop of college 


graduates are recruited with a fer- 
vor that other nations often re- 
serve for prize athletes. They are 
wined, dined, treated to free trips abroad, 


and promised generous salaries and long | 


vacations. Japan's declining birth rate has 


One survey predicts that this year | 


used to buy overseas assets. from ho- | 


of $5,500 for a week's stay. Even Ja- | 


formal ceremonies across the | 


graduates will be inducted into | 
Japanese companies. College | 


left the country with a severe labor short- | 


age. The deficiency is felt most in manufac- 
turing. Bright college grads prefer jobs in 
banking and finance, where the work is 
clean, the salaries high, and until the re- 


cent troubles in the market, the future | 
looked promising. Japan, boastful of its | 


high-tech accomplishments and education 
system, is suffering an embarrassing short- 
age of engineers. 

With the world's highest life expectan- 
cy, Japan is also an aging society. In the 
boom years of the 1960s and 1970s, only 
5% to 8% of the population were over the 
age of 65. Today they have risen to 11.6%, 


| and by 2020 the elderly will comprise al- 


most a quarter of the population. The cost 
of caring for the aged will consume more 
and more of the nation's wealth. 

The most serious hindrance to future 
growth and prosperity, however, is the price 


| of land. The staggering sums paid for the 


smallest plots not only defy reason but nearly 


| dety calculation. According to one study, the 


total value of all land in Japan is $15 trillion, 
four times the value of all land in the U.S., 
which is almost 25 times the size. One square 
meter of ground in Tokyo can cost $250,000. 
For the moment, the price is not going up in 
the capital, but in Osaka land soared 59% in 
the past year. and in Kyoto prices increased 


| 68%. 


Countless schemes to control land 
prices have been tried, but with little suc- 


cess. Only last week the Ministry of Fi- 
у ан 
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nance, on direct orders from Prime 
Minister Toshiki Kaifu, announced a 
new set of measures to regulate loans 
on real estate purchases. But too 
much government pressure could 
boomerang. Banks have loaned vast 
sums to individuals and corporations 
using land as collateral. Says Taka- 
hashi: “All Japan's financial institu- 
| tions would be threatened if land 
prices collapsed." 

While most Japanese say they re- 
sent the sky-high cost of land, a dras- 
tic reduction in prices would damage 
any politician who provoked it. Just 
over 60% of Japanese own their own 
home, and they would not take kindly 
to seeing their most valuable asset di- 
minished. Yet the land boom hinders 
genuine economic growth, generat- 
ing largely paper profits, some of 
which have fed the speculative fever 
on the stock market. 

The huge outlays required to buy 
property have also increased dissen- 
sion within society. “The growing dis- 
parity between those who own land 
and those who do not is threatening 
the harmonious social fabric that 
contributed to the strength of post- 
war industrial Japan," says Haruo 
Shimada, an economics professor at 
Tokyo's Keio University. A large 
portion of Japanese still describe 
themselves as middle class, but polls 
increasingly show that a significant 
number feel they are not sharing in 
the country's vaunted affluence. The 
excesses of the age—the millions 
spent on impressionist art, the gold 

dust sprinkled on sushi—bear little 
relationship to the lives of many ordi- 
nary folk. “In Japan it used to be that 
everybody in a company, from the 
president to the blue-collar worker, 
felt they shared equally in the re- 
wards of hard work," says Shimada. 
“That perception is fading." 

In simpler times, it was Japan's 
bureaucrats, the bright young men 
who joined government ministries af- 
ter graduating from the best universi- 
ties, who devised solutions to the nation's 
problems with an uncanny rate of success. 
They nursed Japan, which imports all its 
oil, through the oil shocks of 1973 and 1979 
with no significant economic downturn 
and only modest jumps in inflation. But as 
Japan approaches great-power status, the 
bureaucrats are facing complex great-pow- 
er problems that cannot be solved unilater- 
ally, or simply by urging people to work 
more diligently and sacrifice more. Now, 
for example, the bureaucrats have to coor- 

dinate their financial markets with others 
around the world. Accustomed to far- 
reaching powers at home, the bureaucrats 
are unfamiliar with the workings of freer 
and less regulated markets abroad. The job 
gets even harder when the men from the 
ministries are busy fighting over turf. Dur- 
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ing the recent stock-market crisis, a vicious 
battle between the Ministry of Finance and 
the Bank of Japan over the size and timing 
of interest-rate cuts consumed so much en- 
ergy that the reductions were disastrously 
mismanaged. 

Accustomed to letting the bureaucrats 
run the nation, Japanese politicians have 
preferred to concentrate on parochial is- 
sues like raising political funds and getting 
re-elected. *We used to joke that Japan 
was a first-rate economic power with a 
third-rate political structure,” Says Taka- 
hashi. Inferior politics did not matter as 
long as the nation was Prosperous, but 
now, he says, “our third-rate political 
structure is pulling down the economy to 
the third-rate level." For the past two 
years, Japan's ruling Liberal Democratic 
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almakes a historic fence-mending trip to Viet Nam 


The suspicious Vietnamese may feel that 
without safeguards of some kind their de- 
pressed economy might be dominated, if 
not absorbed, by Thai enterprise. Hanoi 
need only look to its war-torn neighbor, 
Cambodia, now aswarm with Thai busi- 
nessmen seeking opportunities to make 
money. 

Rather than entertain financial discus- 
sions, the Vietnamese reminded their 
guest that friendship had a political 
price. Foreign Minister Nguyen Co Thach 
pressed Chavalit to help organize a new 
round of trilateral talks involving Bang- 
kok, Beijing and Hanoi, with the aim of 
resolving the Cambodian conflict. Hanoi 
complained of Bangkok’s support for in- 
surgents fighting the Vietnamese-backed 
Hun Sen government in Cambodia and 
noted that Thai fishing boats had violated 
Vietnamese territorial waters. 

Chavalit did not allow Viet Nam’s 
chiding to spoil his one-day outing. No 
major diplomatic agreements were 


Trading smiles: Chavalit welcomed by Nguyen Co Thach 


Back home, the military chief reaped political profits. 


reached, but it seemed clear that a new 
period in Thai-Vietnamese relations had 
begun, perhaps to Chavalit's profit. The 
general would eventually like to succeed 
Chatichai as Prime Minister. To further 
that goal, he resigned his army post last 
week and joined the government as De- 
fense Minister and Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter. What better way to propel a poli- 
tical career than to pursue peace with 
Viet Nam? — By Howard G. Chua-Eoan. 
Reported by Narunart Prapanya/Bangkok 
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For Labor 


Hawke winds up back on top 


t was history in the making but anticli- 

mactic nonetheless. Five days after Aus- 
tralia went to the polls, Prime Minister Bob 
Hawke finally proclaimed victory last week, 
entitling him to a fourth consecutive term— 
a record for the Labor Party. By the time 
conservative coalition leader Andrew Pea- 
cock admitted defeat, it was apparent that, 


despite many close races, the electorate had | 


stayed with Hawke, giving him a slightly re- 
duced margin in Australia’s 148-seat House 
of Representatives. If, as expected, the three 
seats still undecided at week’s end go to La- 
bor, the ruling party would end up with 78, a 
majority of eight seats, but five votes short of 
its previous total. 

The electoral verdict proved fatal to 
the political careers of both of Hawke's op- 
ponents. Peacock, 51, who suffered his sec- 
ond defeat as opposition leader, will step 
down as leader of the Liberal Party, though 
he will remain a member of the House. As 
his successor, Peacock said he will support 
John Hewson, 43, the shadow treasurer, a 
former University of New South Wales 
economics professor. Despite his status as 
a relative newcomer with only three years 
in Parliament, Hewson is expected to de- 
feat his one announced challenger for par- 
ty leadership. Charles Blunt— leader of the 
National Party, the Liberals coalition 
partner—apparently lost his parliamentary 
seat altogether. 

Hawke said he will form a new govern- 
ment this week. One of its first tasks will be 
to bring down annual interest rates near 
18%. Last week Treasurer Paul Keating 
announced trade figures showing that im- 
ports for February fell 12%, the second re- 
duction in the past three months. That fig- 
ure reflected a slowing of the country's 
overheated economy that should provide 
Hawke with useful ammunition in per- 
suading the central Reserve Bank to ease 
its discount rate. Such a move would help 
bring down the fiscally and politically pain- 
ful interest rates. = 
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The Big Sting 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


maller than a soda 
can and with a 
sticker price of 
about $200, a ca- 
pacitor hardly ap- 
pears lethal. Its industrial appli- 
cations range from use in 
copier machines to air-condi- 
tioning units to aerospace 
equipment. But take a highly 
miniaturized capacitor capable 
of storing 5,000 volts, feed it 
into a peanut-size switch called 
a krytron, and the result is a de- 
vice that can be used for the 
deadliest purpose of all: trig- 
gering a nuclear explosion. 
Atomic weapons were on 
the mind of a buyer for Iraq 
when he contacted a Califor- 
nia manufacturer of capacitors 
in September 1988. One year 
later, he struck a deal for 40 capacitors 


powerful enough to detonate a nuclear 
blast. Last week U.S. and British customs 
investigators seized the cargo in a freight 
shed at London's Heathrow Airport and 
arrested four people in connection with 
the attempt to smuggle arms into Iraq. 
Though the 18-month sting operation 
was brilliantly executed, the episode re- 
minded the world that President Saddam 
Hussein had lost none of his fierce resolve 
to turn Iraq into the first Arab nuclear 
power. Saddam's reckless campaign also 
reinforced concerns about the rapid prolif- 
eration of arms in the Middle East, where, 
by Soviet count, the race to equip 5 million 
men has cost $600 billion during the past 
decade. As superpower rapprochement di- 
minishes the desire of Washington and 
Moscow to meet the military wish list of its 
Middle East protégés, some of those cli- 
ents are looking to achieve military self- 
sufficiency. The chilling result is the possi- 
bility of further nuclear proliferation. 
Last week's sting operation began with 
a phone call to the London office of CSI 


Technologies, Inc., an electronics firm 
based in San Marcos, Calif. The inquiry 
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$i Capacitors 
a division of 
CSI Technologies, Inc 
1619) 747-4000 


The evidence: a soda can-shape 
capacitor and two peanut-size 
krytrons. In London, Ali Daghir was 


charged with attempting to smuggle 


arms into Iraq. 
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Foiled in his attempt to buy devices for atomic warheads, Saddam Hus à 
remains determined to make Iraq the first Arab nuclear power | 
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with Iraqi government of 
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hotel on London’s Je 
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sat Daghir, Jeanine Spet 
and two men introduce 
Iraqi government engit 
On the other side sat Kowalsky 12 
manager for finance and export, D 
Saunders.” But Saunders was 5i 
Daniel Supnick, 38, a U.S. Customs | 
Boasting that CSI could modify 
pacitors to fit Iraq's precise теша 
Supnick asked why the devices чөн 
ed. General laser research, said! i 
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duce capacitors that work беш 
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work anywhere else. rin 
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ve network in Britain. The 
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ll sn Diego unsealed an in- 
ment that charged 7 pe 
| based companies and five 
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$ Speckman, with conspiracy 
deport defense articles. 

d | Predictably, Iraq denied 
m w involvement and main- 
mbe E hired, as it always has, that 
:ehdad is not involved in the 
dopment of nuclear weap- 
At the same time, Bagh- 
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al 

HE first target. Baghdad already had in 
place a network of front organizations 
around the world that purchased materials 
for ballistic surface-to-surface missiles, 
chemical weapons and satellites. The 
Iraqis had even secured $3 billion in unau- 
thorized loans from the Atlanta branch of 
Italy’s Banca Nazionale del Lavoro to fi- 
nance the purchase of industrial products 
in the U.S. The Iraqis also possessed about 
25 Ibs. of enriched uranium salvaged from 
the Osirak nuclear reactor, which was de- 
stroyed by Israeli warplanes in a surprise 
raid in June 1981. 

Saddam learned his lesson well: Israeli 
officials say the Iraqis are now working on 
the components of an atom bomb at half a 
dozen underground sites around the coun- 


try. “We are worried, very worried,” says 
an Israeli government minister. “But what 
is the point in talking about it? Ifwe are go- 
ing to do something to them, we should 
naturally keep it secret.” 

In an effort to arouse world alarm and 
perhaps justify another pre-emptive strike, 
Israel, which is believed to possess nuclear 
weapons, may be exaggerating Iraq’s prog- 
tess toward building an atomic bomb. 
Nonetheless, Western arms experts fear 
that in his drive to dominate the region, 
Saddam is capable of almost any atrocity. 
The execution three weeks ago of British- 
based, Iranian-born journalist Farzad Ba- 
zoft shocked the world. But the hanging 
surprised few Iraqis, who have become ac- 
customed to Saddam’s cruel brand of jus- 
tice, which sanctions men’s 
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killing adulterous mothers, 
wives or daughters. Known as 
the “Butcher of Baghdad,” 
| Saddam lived up to his name in 
| March 1988 when his military 
dropped chemical bombs on 
Kurds in the northern Iraqi 
town of Halabja, killing hun- 
dreds of people. 

Meanwhile, arms prolifer- 
ate throughout the Middle 
East. Last week Libya success- 
fully tested a system to refuel 
fighter-bombers in midflight, 
thus improving Tripoli's ability 
to attack Israel. In Beijing wit- 
nesses photographed a heavily 
guarded convoy of flatbed 
trucks carrying a total of 26 


the port of Tianjin. Although it 
Li cannot be proved that the mis- 


aed publicly that enemies 
afe tying to halt Iraq's “march on prog- 
$ But those obstinate words seemed 
aly to $ j i 
A confirm Saddam’s intent to build a 
3 коп. Not that he is very close to 
É ок experts believe that Bagh- 
ka $ several years away from realiz- 
Cam. "They're smuggling detona- 
ey don't have anything to 


enr D Stan Norris of the Natural 
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Despite his denials, Saddam Hussein 
has set up a network of front 
organizations around the world to 
buy what Iraq needs to make it a 
dominant military power. 
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J siles are destined for the Mid- 
dle East, it is feared that they 
are intended for delivery to Syria or Iran. 

Despite all this, the international re- 
sponse was largely muted. After the sting, 
British authorities considered breaking off. 
diplomatic relations with Iraq, then chose 
not to, concerned that such a move might 
harm two British prisoners being held in 
Iraq. In Washington President George 
Bush called upon suppliers “to exercise 
special restraint” in the export of nuclear, 
chemical, biological and ballistic weapons. 
Iraq has had little trouble acquiring arms 
and component parts from countries in 
Europe, South America, North America 
and Asia. 

The superpowers and Europeans may 
now be persuaded to renew efforts in Ge- 
neva to halt the spread of nuclear and 
chemical weapons. But the sad fact is that 
tulers like Saddam, whose country has al- 
ready signed the nuclear nonproliferation 
treaty, operate outside international law. 
And thus it is only a matter of time before 
someone as single-minded as Saddam ac- 
quires the ability to annihilate a foe with 
atomic weapons. —Reported by Dean Fischer/ 
Cairo, Frank Melville/London and Elaine Shannon/ 
Washington 
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e 
Army 
Blues 


The secession crisis in 
Lithuania adds to the 
military з unhappiness 
| over cuts in manpower, 
| money and hardware 


| By BRUCE W. NELAN 
| 


n the frigid darkness between mid- 
night and dawn, two troop carriers 
pulled up in front of a psychiatric hos- 
pital outside Vilnius and a phalanx of 
| Soviet paratroopers in battle dress leaped 
out. The soldiers dashed up the stairs to 
| the third floor, smashed doors and win- 
| dows and dragged out about two dozen 
| Lithuanian deserters who had been hiding 
in the ward. Some of the youths resisted 
| and were clubbed with rifle butts, leaving 
splashes of blood on the steps. The com- 
mander in chief of Soviet ground forces, 
General Valentin Varennikov, vowed that 
the army would round up all of the 1,500 
Lithuanians who have fled its ranks over 
the past few months. 

After 18 days of growing tensions be- 
| tween Moscow and Lithuania, the two 
| sides seemed at first to be inching toward 
de-escalation last week. Lithuanian Presi- 
dent Vytautas Landsbergis conceded that 
he was willing to hold a popular referen- 
dum on independence, and Soviet army 
officials offered amnesty to Lithuanian 
deserters who turned themselves in. 

But then Moscow’s fist clenched again. 
Soviet troops, who had occupied Commu- 
nist Party buildings earlier, seized govern- 
ment offices in Vilnius and installed a new 


| chief prosecutor charged with enforcing 


Soviet, not Lithuanian, laws. Meanwhile, 
a senior military officer in Moscow said no 
offer of amnesty had been authorized and 
criminal cases had been opened against all 
deserters. While Mikhail Gorbachev had 
not cracked down on the nationalist 


| movement, Sajudis, or the separatist par- 
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liament, his power play had rendered 
Lithuania’s declaration of independence 
null and void. 

Nonetheless, the crisis continued to 
underscore the difficult role that the army 
must play in Gorbachev's Soviet Union. As 
ethnic conflicts and secessionist move- 
ments boil over in at least half a dozen re- 
publics, the military is increasingly being 
called upon to quell violence and to police 
disputes between citizens and their leaders. 
Faced with troop withdrawals in Eastern 
Europe, budget cuts at home and increas- 
ing criticism in the press, the 4 million-man 
armed forces have been plunging rapidly in 
both public esteem and institutional au- 
thority. Meeting with TIME's editors in 
New York City last week, Vitali Korotich, 
editor of the weekly magazine Ogonyok and 
a member of parliament, observed, “After 
the party bureaucrats, the military is the 
most unhappy part of our Society." 

A hint of the army's coming demotion 
should have been visible in February 1986. 
when the 27th Communist Party Congress 
adopted the doctrine of "sufficient de- 
fense," a clear departure from the long- 
held Soviet view that the best defense was 
an overwhelming offense. The military 
budget, which had regularly been in. 
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Dale Herspring, an author and former an- 
alyst at the State Department, “the mili- 
tary had to settle for still more peasants 
from Azerbaijan." Since more than half of 
draftees are non-Russian, ethnic and social 


tensions have been replicated inside the | 
| about the Soviet decline. "The American 


army. Conscripts from the Baltics have re- 
ported beatings and sexual abuse. The 
crime rate in the armed forces went up 
14.596 last year; 59 officers were mur- 
dered, in contrast to two in 1988 and one in 
1987. Colonel General Vladislav Achalov, 
the commander of the élite airborne 
troops, complained that last year more 


than 1,500 of his recruits had criminal rec- | 
| this year at 35.000, plus 30.000 family mem- 


ords and 500 were known drug users. 
Defense chiefs are also irked by Gorba- 

chev's reliance on civilian think tanks for 

advice on sophisticated strategic and oper- 


„ational issues. "There's deep resentment 


among the military leadership over what is | 


considered amateur hour by these civil- 
ians," says Edward Warner, a senior ana- 
lyst at the Rand Corp. 

The end of the cold war adds new pres- 
sures. In spite of Gorbachev's insistence 
that there are no military solutions to East- 
West relations, his high command still 
tends to believe it is a zero-sum contest, a 
question of who prevails over whom. When 


Moscow loses the West wins, and vice 
versa. These days the Soviet Union is los- 
ing Eastern Europe and digging in hard to 
keep from losing one of its own republics. 
The U.S. is not only winning, many senior 
Soviet commanders feel. but gloating 


invasion of Panama was a gift for the gen- 
erals in Moscow,” Ogonvok’s Korotich said 
last week, because they can use it as evi- 
dence that the Soviet Union must not low- 
er its guard. 

General Mikhail Moisevev, the Chief of 
the General Staff. puts the number of troops 
pulling out of Hungary and Czechoslovakia 


bers. About the same number will leave East 
Germany and Poland in 1990, Eventually, all 


| the approximately half a million Soviet sol- 


diers stationed in the Warsaw Pact countries 
may be withdrawn. “We will bring the troops 
home,” said Moiseyev, “but no one has clear- 
ly thought what it will cost. Families will find 
themselves without apartments or work, 
children without schools." 

"Soviet officers who have lived relatively 
well abroad are coming back to nothing," 
confirmsasenior Western militarv attaché in 
Moscow. Some soldiers are faring even 


worse: several thousandare reportedly living 
— 
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Washington 


in tents in the Odessa area. A poll of army 
personnel taken last fall, even before the in- 
flux from Eastern Europe began, found that 
91% considered their quality of life “almost 
unbearable.” Such a mood, said /zvestia, was 
“creating a crisis in the army." 

In an implicit criticism of Gorbachev, 
Defense Minister Yazov has counter- 
attacked on the issue of budget cuts. “It is 
economically groundless and politically 
shortsighted,” he said recently, “to try to 
make the reduction of defense expendi- 
tures the sole method of liquidating the 
budget deficit and the resolution of all of 
today’s social problems.” He went further, 
arguing that a modernization that would 
shift the emphasis from mass-conscript ar- 
mies to smaller forces with high-tech weap- 
onry would cost more, not less. The idea of 
eventually dropping the draft and adopting 
a volunteer professional army is still op- 
posed by most of the senior commanders, 
but if it were ever tried, it would require 
more money. 

Western Sovietologists warn against as- 
suming that discontent within the military 
means that a coup is in the offing. There is 
no example of Bonapartism in Russian his- 
tory, and the Soviet army has always been 
firmly under civilian control. “А lot of mili- 
tary people are distressed," says retired 
U.S. General William Odom, former chief 
of the National Security Agency who is 
now at the Hudson Institute, “but it would 
be a mistake to see the friction as evidence 
of coup thinking.” 

Stephen Meyer, a Soviet expert at 
M.I.T., says flatly that the Soviet armed 
forces are “not capable of a coup." What 
is possible, he and other analysts suggest, 
is that the military might one day support 
a power shift in the Kremlin organized by 
civilians. It might then step in to support 
either a new, tougher defense policy 
forced from Gorbachev or a promising 
candidate to replace him. But first, says 
Meyer, the generals would have to “find a 
patron," because no such alternative is in 
sight. 

Faced with low morale in the uni- 
formed ranks, Gorbachev seems to have 
developed a keener appreciation of the 
militarys worth. Last summer Gorba- 
chev defended his proposed reductions 
by saying that the 101 divisions cut 
had become "feeding troughs" for offi- 
cers. Then, after Soviet soldiers restored 
order in the Azerbaijan capital of Baku 
in January, Gorbachev warned the press 
against “antiarmy propaganda," and put 
through an increase in officers’ salaries 
and allowances that will cost about $2 
billion. Unlike some of his predecessors, 
Gorbachev never served in the military. 
But if his problems persist, Gorbachev 
may find himself treating his generals 
like old army buddies. — Reported by 
Ann Blackman/Moscow and Bruce van Voorst/ 
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The Cheerleaders of Tragedy 


n trying to vote themselves out of the U.S.S.R. three weeks ago, the me 
l the Lithuanian parliament were making three statements: Here is whar tg 
ple want; here is what we deserve; here is how to get it. They were right ren i 
wrong. > Hen ays 
Kremlinologists have been wondering for months whether there are d 
lines" beyond which the military, the KGB, the Communist Party ang Soviet” gy runes 
opinion will simply not let Mikhail Gorbachev go. The Lithuanians gamb| A 
for them, at least, the answer was no. Gorbachev has replied that for him Cd thy 
now, the red line is the border of the U.S.S.R. as it has existed since the wad Q0 pe 
World War II. Yet at the same time, he has acknowledged that the Baltic “nd | 4 
are entitled to independence. Therein lies the nub both of the crisis and a 
solution. 
A squabble has broken out in Washington between resident Soviet Casuists 
American cheerleaders for the breakup of the evil empire. 
Clever Soviet: You should support Gorbachev because he, like Abr; 
ham Lincoln, is trying to keep our country together. 1 


d a pos 
аў | 

Йй 
| Congress 
ИШ 


Cleverer American: Cu 
out! The Union cause was | meeting v 
The South had not been jj; | FW, de К 
gally, forcibly annexed, ady bee 
implicitly comparing беу test at the 
Washington with Joe Stalin of violenc 

Touché, Ivan. But th 
gument is worth follo 
one more step. Gorba 
has infinitely greater mi | aderin! 
on his side than Lincoln j} Locke 
in the Civil War, but cons: | peak pul 
erably less right. And k 
knows it. Unlike Lin 
Gorbachev has already cf 
ceded secession in print 
His ever droll spokes! 
Gennadi Gerasimov, D елат 
> : about divorce. By setti 
price on its property in Lithuania, Moscow has opened negotiations on alim], Мапа; 

Gorbachev is putting in place a procedure that may, if he is around tos” 
through, give each republic a choice: autonomy in a confederation or, after a" 
tional period, a separate state. That is probably the best he can offer the Lit 
nians. It is also probably the most they can get from him, or from any Kremlin! i 
er. By sticking to their unilateral declaration of independence, they risk вуегуй wf boy 
not just for themselves but for the more cool-headed Estonians, whose adroit | 
by-step approach toward the same goal has a far greater chance of SU | tour 

During this episode, George Bush has displayed his favorite quality: prude En ү 
to good effect. He understands that politics is a matter of being right about e! " 8 
well as means, of recognizing limits as well as obligations and opportunities d 
last thing Bush wants is to repeat the mistake that the Eisenhower Administ? 
made in 1956 when it egged on the Hungarian freedom fighters. leading ps 
them to die in the expectation of more help than the West could possibly us 
Bush has correctly concentrated on persuading Gorbachev to avert bloods [s 
work toward a compromise. To urge him to grant Lithuania the instant an" ie 
it demands would be futile and, as they say in Washington counterpro iye] tk toy 

The Lithuanians have shown more political courage than political wis? М à 
ther quality has been much in evidence from those members of the U>: ^ ijs] ү d 
who have called for formal recognition of a free Lithuania. Such a thing sho d ; 
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Instant annulment rather than gradual divorce 


nding, Congress is only increasing the € 
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Ds the new South Africa promised 


wy the unbanning of the African National 
ingress and the release of Nelson Man- 
rican: 0:118? As ће A-N.C- prepared for its first 
AUSE Was py eting with the government of President 
ot been ila FW. de Klerk—an April 11 session has al- 
ready been called off by the A.N.C. in pro- 
|| stat the Sebokeng shootings— the spiral 

sfviolence was forcing Mandela to face a 


mous prisoner than he does as a political 
kader in his second month of freedom. 
Locked away in jail, where he could not 
peak publicly or even have his picture 
Ее, Mandela was an ethereal inspi- 
on to continued resistance against 
ef épartheid. To some South African blacks, 
owever, Mandela out of prison has be- 
‘me an irrelevant figurehead, а dignified 
етап with utopian socialist ideas that 
ш to do with their daily lives. 
Mdh calls for discipline in the ur- 
‘Ming ownships have been met by con- 
ime terror from the young warlords 
lio. ушап! death power in those 
htt; Б SA His appeal for children 
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The A.N.C. leader and wife Winnie console a victim 


yn God to Mortal Man 


n-black violence surges across the land, 
Mandela ¢ stature as a peacemaker diminishes 


Mandela’s reduction in rank from an- 
tiapartheid god to mortal man was predict- 
able. “When he was still in jail, there was 
nothing that he could do wrong,” says Wil- 
lie Breytenbach, head of African studies at 
the University of Stellenbosch. “It is al- 


Rent protesters flee police gunfire in Sebokeng, part of a spiral of unrest | 


"colored" (mixed race) and Indian cham- 
bers to discuss “the structuring of the pro- 
cess of negotiation.” The talks with the 
A.N.C. will set the ground rules for future 
bargaining on majority rule that will pre- 
sumably include other nonwhite groups. 
But there is no single black agenda for 
postapartheid South Africa, and nowhere 
is that more apparent than in Natal, where 
for the past three years the inhabitants of 
the KwaZulu homeland have been killing 
one another. On one side is the A.N.C., the 
United Democratic Front and the Con- 
gress of South African Trade Unions, 


most as if there has been a decultification 
of Mandela.” Veteran liberal Helen Suz- 
man says Mandela has been hurt by his in- 
ability to stop black-on-black violence. 
“People who were unreservedly delighted 
at his release have become a little uneasy,” 
she says. 

Mandela’s damaged stature has 
achieved an important aim of De Klerk’s 
white government: to demystify the A.N.C. 
and make clear that Mandela is only one of 
many black players. Before his next session 
with the A.N.c., De Klerk plans to meet 
with the leaders of the country’s six self- 
governing black homelands and with the 
chairmen of the ministers’ councils of the 


ie 


Calls for an end to the terror in the townships and a return to school have been largely ignored. 


whose vision is of a unified black majority 
taking over the reins of power. On the oth- 
er is Zulu chief Mangosuthu Buthelezi, 
president of the 1.5 million-strong Inkatha 
Movement and an old antagonist of the 
A.N.C., Who has a strong investment in the 
traditional tribal and economic structure. 
The violence last week was triggered 
when vans and taxis returning Inkatha 
members from a rally in Durban were at- 
tacked near Pietermaritzburg by stone- 
throwing youths loyal to the A.N.c. In three | 
days of clashes, hundreds were injured, vil- 
lages were burned, and thousands fled. 
Buthelezi will meet with Mandela, per- 
haps as soon as this week, to try to restore 
peace to Natal. But a rally to be addressed by 
the two black leaders was called off, and few 


hold out much hope for the talks. Last week 
Buthelezi dismissed the power of the A.N.C. 
as a set of "myths that have now been ex- 
ploded." Obviously miffed that he was not to 
be included in De Klerk's session with the 
A.N.C., the Zulu chief predicted that at the 
first sign of trouble the A.N.c. would "pack 
its bags and go home." The comment does 
not bode well for black cooperation as South 
Africa tries to negotiate its way to a more en- 
lightened future. — By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne/Cape Town 
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PERU 


Politics Is Now His Muse 


By CRISTINAGARCIA LIMA 


It was true: that cancerous family of mine 
had every expectation that I’d be a million- 
aire someday, or at the very least President of 


the Republic. 

—Mario Vargas Llosa, 

Aunt Julia and the Scriptwriter 
| Mario Vargas Llosa stands 

on an outdoor stage 
draped with sewn-together 
Sheets pinned with red and 
white paper flowers. He is in 
Bagua, a dusty town in the 
north Peruvian jungle known 
more for its rice growing than 
for its literary sophistication. 
As the primarily Indian audi- 
ence of several thousand 
watches, a partially toothless 
man wearing sunglasses and a 
pale blue guayabera hoarsely 
yells, “Mario, Presidente! 
Mario, Presidente!" Then the 
candidate speaks, promising, if 
he is elected this coming Sun- 
day, to bring prosperity to the 
Amazonas province. “In this 
region," he proclaims, “the fu- 
ture of Peru is hidden!” As his 
words echo through the primi- 
tive loudspeakers, the crowd 
reacts enthusiastically. 
What is one of Latin 
America’s most famous—and 
controversial —writers doing 
running for President? “Risk- 
ing everything! I wouldn't be 
doing this otherwise!" Vargas 
Llosa says with a laugh. He is 
not exaggerating. Peru suffers 
from an inflation rate of nearly 
3,000% a year. Ten people are 
killed daily in political violence 
in Peru, the majority by the Maoist terror- 
ist group Sendero Luminoso (Shining 


Us at least 100° in the noonday sun. 


Path). The average Peruvian's standard of 
living has dropped more than 50% since 


1985. Corruption thrives in the bloated, in- 


efficient state bureaucracy. Only Vargas 
Llosa seems to want the job of managing 
the nearly unmanageable country. Even 
for those who oppose him and his politics, 
which are supported by the country's 
wealthy conservatives, Vargas Llosa re- 


m 


ld il 
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ains the only reasonable option. 


Mario Vargas Llosa, one of Latin America’s most famous novelists, is on th 
of becoming President of Peru. And you thought his fiction was surreal 


Vargas Llosa is not the most natural of 
candidates. In style, he is the exact opposite 
of incumbent Alan Garcia Pérez, a fiery 
speaker whose high-profile antics wore thin 
as he ran the Peruvian economy into the 
ground. When Garcia tried in 1987 to na- 
tionalize the banks, Vargas Llosa success- 
fully rallied against the move. He has been 
in the limelight ever since. In fact, the hand- 
some 54-year-old novelist is openly disdain- 


Leading candidate Vargas Llosa: the only one who seems towant the job 


ful of the occupation that engages him 
“Politics is intimately related to human me- 
diocrity,” Vargas Llosa observes wryly. So 
far, this attitude has been to his advantage 
in Peru, where voters seem as cynical about 
those who govern them as he is. 

The latest polls show Vargas Llosa with 
an estimated 44% of the vote, well ahead 
of the closest of his three Opponents, Luis 
Alva Castro of the American Popular Rey- 
olutionary Alliance, Because а candidate 
must attract 50% of the vote to win, a June 
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rupt state businesses, Т 
blend of belt tightening al 
free-market policies may, | 


jeopardize his ability to 
bat Sendero Luminoso, 
active in every region of Fe 
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thameleon’s life of political affiliations. 


like many of his Latin American contem- 


poraries, Vargas Llosa supported the left- 
ideals of the Cuban revolution. But his 
wowing disillusion with socialist politics in 


he 1970s estranged him from other Latin 
ш most notably his former friend Co- 
‘mbian novelist Gabriel García Marquez, 
"om he once belted in front of a Mexico 


ly movie theate ; е 
lah ater. Since then, Vargas 


|, 1$ Cast about with the zeal of his fic- 


lonal а 
Characters for other ideologies. In 


ап ife of Alejandro Mayta (1986), 
eTo I$ an aging revolutionary con- 
Ow to effect change in a cor- 
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: political he- 
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ned politician in Peru 
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| Atacampaign rally in Lima, the writer overcomes his unease with crowds by surrounding himself with family 


December—a move denounced by many | 


Latin American countries— then spent his 
Christmas holidays in Puerto Rico. 

Many Peruvians continue to wonder 
what makes Mario run. Some say Vargas 
Llosa's writing has lost much of its vitality 
in recent years and he is seeking less ab- 
stract challenges. Others speculate that he 
requires a larger playing field for his con- 
siderable talents and ego. “For a man of his 
fame, politics is the only game in town," 
says Peruvian poet and journalist Mirko 
Lauer. *Mario is hooked on success. To 
keep on succeeding, he must step into 
politics." 


T here is another, irresistible ques- 
tion. Will Mario Vargas Llosa, 
whose fiction is often derived from 
his life, turn his political career into nove- 
listic fodder? Vargas Llosa insists that for 
him art and politics are separate worlds 
with precisely opposite requirements. “In 
politics you can't be the master of the 
game,” he says. “You must create consen- 
sus, have great flexibility, accept criticism. 
Not in literature. When you write a novel, 
you should be very intolerant, very intrac- 
table about the goals that you have set.” 
His critics say this stubborn streak has kept 
the author from building the alliances, par- 
ticularly with leftist groups, that he needs 
to govern Peru effectively. Instead, they 


GREG SMITH—SIPA 


say, he relies on advice from a small cadre 
of confidants that includes his wife Patri- 
cia, 43. “He is very alone out there.” says 
Hernando de Soto, a leading Peruvian 
economist and onetime friend. 

The challenge of remaking Peru has 
taken a toll on Vargas Llosa’s writing. 


Aside from a brief erotic novel, In Praise of | 


My Stepmother (1989), a book that Vargas 
Llosa considers a “diversion” and in which 


he devotes rapturous pages to the joys of a | 


woman’s bottom, he has written very little 
during the past two years. He considers this 
curtailment of his vocation as а “contribu- 
tion to emergency times.” Says he: “When 
you are in a situation like Peru’s today, you 
can't change it with a novel or a poem." 
Nevertheless, Vargas Llosa tries to 
steal two or three hours in the mornings for 
reading, writing and contemplation. Most- 
ly he reads poetry for its quick burst of lan- 
guage, but he admits that he finds it hard to 
concentrate these days. No doubt Peruvian 
reality rivals even the most artful and en- 
gaging of his novels. In Conversations in the 
Cathedral (1969) and The War at the End of 
the World (1984), the two books of which 
he is proudest, Vargas Llosa explored fa- 
naticism, apocalypse and corruption. If he 
is elected President, Vargas Llosa will have 
to contend more directly with these 
themes, which exist in ample supply in con- 
temporary Peru. Li 
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| mid-life. their diverse ethnic experience in 
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Beyond 
The 
Melting 


In the 21st century—and that's not 
Jar off —racial and ethnic groups in 
the U.S. will outnumber whites for 

| the first time. The “browning of 
America” will alter everything in 

| society, from politics and education 
to industry, values and culture 


| By WILLIAM A. HENRY III 


L 


Someday soon, surely 
| much sooner than most 
Id people in the U.S. who 
| oam) y filled out their Census 
| forms last week realize, white Americans 
| will become a minority group. Long before 
| that day arrives, the presumption that the 

"typical" U.S. citizen is someone who traces 
| his or her descent in a direct line to Europe 
| will be part of the past. By the time these el- 
| ementary students at Brentwood Science 
| Magnet School in Brentwood, Calif., reach 


have further increased 


most 12% and whites a 


the classroom will be echoed in neighbor- 

hoods and workplaces throughout the U.S. 
Already 1 American in 4 defines him- 

self or herself as Hispanic or nonwhite. If 


26 


her descent to Africa, 


While there may 


1 United States ^^"? 


current trends in immigration and birth 
rates persist, the Hispanic population will 


the Asian presence about 22%, blacks al- 


when the 20th century ends. By 2020, a 
date no further into the future than John F. 
Kennedy’s election is in the past, the num- 
ber of U.S. residents who are Hispanic or 
nonwhite will have more than doubled, to 
nearly 115 million, while the white popula- 
tion will not be increasing at all. By 2056 
when someone born today will be 66 years 
old, the “average” U.S. resident, as de- 
fined by Census statistics, wil 


world, the Pacific Islands, Ar 
anywhere but white Europe, 
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iir erected to approach 50%. In 
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Je panics (who, regardless of their 
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Laos have settled in St. Paul, Minn. At 
some Atlanta low-rent apartment com- 
plexes that used to be virtually all black, so- 
cial workers today need to speak Spanish. 
At the Sesame Hut restaurant in Houston, 


c family © 


tunt a п blacks and whites) ac- | a Korean immigrant owner trains Hispanic 
if Rent, blacks % of public school enroll- immigrant workers to prepare Chinese- 
hers us add 8.9%, and Asians and | style food for a largely black clientele. The 
"I d 015 a 11%—for a nonwhite to- | Detroit area has 200,000 people of Middle 
ШШ] whi his finding is not only a re- | Eastern descent; some 1,500 small grocery 
Nili Це flight from desegregated | and convenience stores in the vicinity are 


owned by a whole subculture of Chaldean 
Christians with roots in Iraq. “Once Amer- 
ica was a microcosm of European national- 
ities,” says Molefi Asante, chairman of the 
department of African-American studies 
at Temple University in Philadelphia. “To- 
day America is a microcosm of the world.” 

History suggests that sustaining a truly 
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multiracial society is difficult, or at least 
unusual. Only a handful of great powers of 


the distant past—Pharaonic Egypt and Im- | 


perial Rome, most notably—managed to 
maintain a distinct national identity while 
embracing, and being ruled by, an ethnic 
mélange. The most ethnically diverse con- 
temporary power, the Soviet Union, is be- 
set with secessionist demands and near 
tribal conflicts. But such comparisons are 
flawed, because those empires were 
launched by conquest and maintained 
through an aggressive military presence. 
The U.S. was created, and continues to be 
redefined, primarily by voluntary immigra- 
tion. This process has been one of the 
country's great strengths, infusing it with 


talent and energy. The “browning of | 


. America" offers tremendous opportunity | 
for capitalizing anew on the merits of many 


peoples from many lands. Yet this funda- 


mental change in the ethnic makeup of the | 


U.S. also poses risks. The American char- 
acter is resilient and thrives on change. But 
past periods of rapid evolution have also. 
alas, brought out deeper, more fearful as- 
pects of the national soul. 


Politics: 
New and Shifting Alliances 


A truly multiracial society will un- | 


doubtedly prove much harder to govern. 
Even seemingly race-free conflicts will be 
increasingly complicated by an overlay of 


ethnic tension. For example, the expected | 
showdown in the early 21st century be- | 
tween the rising number of retirees and the | 


dwindling number of workers who must be 
taxed to pay for the elders' Social Security 


benefits will probably be compounded by | 
the fact that a large majority of recipients | 
will be white, whereas a majority of work- | 


ers paying for them will be nonwhite. 

While prior generations of immigrants 
believed they had to learn English quickly 
to survive, many Hispanics now maintain 
that the Spanish language is inseparable 
from their ethnic and cultural identity, and 
seek to remain bilingual, if not primarily 
Spanish-speaking, for life. They see legisla- 
tive drives to make English the sole official 
language, which have prevailed in some 
fashion in at least 16 states, as a political 
backlash. Says Arturo Vargas of the Mexi- 
can American Legal Defense and Educa- 
tional Fund: *That's what English-only has 
been all about—a reaction to the growing 
population and influence of Hispanics. It's 
human nature to be uncomfortable with 
change. That's what the Census is all 
about, documenting changes and making 
sure the country keeps up." 

Racial and ethnic conflict remains an 
ugly fact of American life everywhere, 
from working-class ghettos to college 
campuses, and those who do not raise 
their fists often raise their voices over af- 
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Projections assume a continuation of recent immigration trends 
TIME estimates 


firmative action and other power sharing. 
When Florida Atlantic University, a 
state-funded institution under pressure to 
increase its low black enrollment, offered 
last month to give free tuition to every 
qualified black freshman who enrolled, 
the school was flooded with calls of com- 
plaint, some protesting that nothing was 
being done for “real” Americans. As the 
numbers of minorities increase, their de- 
mands for a share of the national bounty 
are bound to intensify, while whites are 
certain to feel ever more embattled. 
Businesses often feel whipsawed between 
immigration laws that punish them for 
hiring illegal aliens and anti- 
discrimination laws that penalize them 
for demanding excessive documentation 
from foreign-seeming job applicants. 
Even companies that consistently seek to 
do the right thing may be overwhelmed 
by the problems of diversifying a primari- 
ly white managerial corps fast enough to 
direct a work force that will be increas- 
ingly nonwhite and, potentially, resentful. 
Nor will tensions be limited to the polar 
simplicity of white vs. nonwhite. For all 
Jesse Jackson’s rallying cries about shared 
goals, minority groups often feel keenly 
competitive. Chicago's Hispanic leaders 
have leapfrogged between white and black 
factions, offering support wherever there 
seemed to be the most to gain for their own 
community. Says Dan Solis of the Hispan- 
ic-oriented United Neighborhood Organi- 
zation: “If you’re thinking power, you 
don’t put your eggs in one basket.” 
Blacks, who feel they waited longest 
and endured most in the fight for equal op- 
portunity, are uneasy about being sup- 
planted by Hispanics or, in some areas, by 
Asians as the numerically largest and most 
influential minority—and even more, 
about being outstripped in wealth and sta- 
tus by these newer groups. Because His- 
panics are so numerous and Asians such a 
fast-growing group, they have become the 
“hot” minorities, and blacks feel their 
needs are getting lower priority. As affir- 
mative action has broadened to include 
other groups—and to benefit white women 
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perhaps most of all—blacks 
perceive it as having waned in value 
for them. 


The Classroom: 
Whose History Counts? 


Political pressure has already brought 
about sweeping change in public school 
textbooks over the past couple of decades 
and has begun to affect the core human- 
ities curriculum at such élite universities as 
Stanford. At stake at the college level is 
whether the traditional “canon” of Greek, 
Latin and West European humanities 
study should be expanded to reflect the 
cultures of Africa, Asia and other parts of 
the world. Many books treasured as clas- 
sics by prior generations are now seen as 
tools of cultural imperialism. In the ex- 
treme form, this thinking rises to a value- 
deprived neutralism that views all cultures, 
regardless of the grandeur or paucity of 
their attainments, as essentially equal. 

Even more troubling is a revisionist 
approach to history in which groups that 
have gained power in the present turn to 
remaking the past in the image of their 
desires. If 18th, 19th and earlier 20th 
century society should not have been so 
dominated by white Christian men of 
West European ancestry, they .reason, 
then that past society should be reinvent- 
ed as pluralist and democratic. Alterna- 
tively, the racism and sexism of the past 
are treated as inextricable from—and 
therefore irremediably tainting —tradi- 
tional learning and values, 

While debates over college curriculum 
get the most attention, professors general- 
ly can resist or subvert the most wrong- 
headed changes and students generally 
have mature enough judgment to sort out 
the arguments. Elementary- and second- 
ary-school curriculums reach a far broader 
segment at a far more impressionable age, 
and political expediency more often wins 


over intellectual honesty. Exchanges have 
been vituperative in New York, where a 
state task force concluded that " African- 
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been victims of an intellectual 
and educational oppression... 
Negative characterizations, or the ab- 
sence of positive references, have hada 
terribly damaging effect on the psyche 
young people." In urging a revised si 
bus, the task force argued, "Children 
European culture will have a less апо 
perspective of being part of a group 
has ‘done it all.’ ” Many intellectuals 
outraged. Political scientist Andrew Hit} 
er of Queens College lambastes a ti 
force suggestion that children be talk 
how “Native Americans were here 0 
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Ellis Island? Was the subduing of the West 
a daring feat of bravery and ingenuity, or a 
wretched example of white imperialism? 
Symbols deeply meaningful to one group 
can be a matter of indifference to another. 
Says University of Wisconsin chancellor 
Donna Shalala: *My grandparents came 
from Lebanon. I don't identify with the Pil- 
grims on a personal level.” Christopher 
Jencks, professor of sociology at Northwest- 
ern, asks, “Is anything more basic about tur- 
keys and Pilgrims than about Martin Luther 
King and Selma? To me, it's six of one and 
half a dozen of the other, if children under- 
stand what it's like to be a dissident minor- 
ity. Because the civil rights struggle is closer 
chronologically, it’s likelier to be taught by 
someone who really cares.” 

Traditionalists increasingly distinguish 
between a “multiracial” society, which they 
say would be fine, and a “multicultural” so- 
ciety, which they deplore. They argue that 
every society needs a universally accepted 
set of values and that new arrivals should 
therefore be pressured to conform to the 
mentality on which U.S. prosperity and 
freedom were built. Says Allan Bloom, au- 
thor of the best-selling The Closing of the 
American Mind: “Obviously, the future of 
America can’t be sustained if people keep 
only to their own ways and remain perpetu- 
al outsiders. The society has got to turn 
them into Americans. There are natural 
fears that today’s immigrants may be too 
much of a cultural stretch for a nation 

based on Western values.” 
The counterargument, made by such 
scholars as historian Thomas Bender of 

New York University, is that if the cen- 

ter cannot hold, then one must rede- 

fine the center. It should be, he says, 

“the ever changing outcome of a con- 
tinuing contest among social groups 
and ideas for the power to define 
public culture.” Besides, he adds, 
many immigrants arrive committed 
to U.S. values; that is part of what 
attracted them. Says Julian Simon, 
professor of business administra- 

5 tion at the University of Mary- 
| land: “The life and institutions 
| here shape immigrants and not 
| vice versa. This business about 
immigrants changing our institu- 
tions and our basic ways of life is 
hogwash. It's nativist scare talk." 
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Citizenship: 
Forging a New Identity 


Historians note that Americans have felt 
before that their historical culture was being 
overwhelmed by immigrants, but conflicts 
between earlier-arriving English, Germans 
and Irish andlater-arriving Italians and Jews 
did not have the obvious and enduring ele- 
ment of racial skin color. And there was nev- 
eratime when the nonmainstream elements 
could claim, through sheer numbers, the po- 
tential to unite and exert political domi- 
nance. Says Bender: *The real question is 
whether or not our notion of diversity can 
successfully negotiate the color line." 

For whites, especially those who trace 
their ancestry back to the early years of the 
Republic, the American heritage is a source 
of pride. For people of color, it is more likely 
to evoke anger and sometimes shame. The 
place where hope is shared is in the future. 
Demographer Ben Wattenberg, formerly 
perceived as a resister to social change, says, 
“There’s a nice chance that the American 
myth in the 1990s and beyond is going to 
ratchet another step toward this idea that we 
arethe universal nation. That rings the bell of 
manifest destiny. We're a people with a mis- 
sion and a sense of purpose, and we believe 
we have something to offer the world." 

Not every erstwhile alarmist can bring 
himselftosuch optimism. Says Norman Pod- 
horetz, editor of Commentary: *A lot of peo- 
ple are trying to undermine the foundations 
of the American experience and are pushing 
toward a more Balkanized society. I think 
that would be a disaster, not only because it 
would destroy a precious social inheritance 
but also because it would lead to enormous 
unrest, even violence." 

While know-nothingism is generally con- 
fined to the more dismal corners of the 
American psyche, it seems all too predict- 
able that during the next decades many more 
mainstream white Americans will begin to 
speak openly about the nation they feel they 
are losing. There are not, after all, many non- 
white faces depicted in Norman Rockwell's 
paintings. White Americans are accustomed 
to thinking of themselves as the very picture 
of their nation. Inspiring as it may be to the 
rest of the world, significant as it may be to 
the U.S. role in global politics, world trade 
and the pursuit of peace, becoming a con- 
spicuously multiracial society is bound to be 
asomewhat bumpy experience for many or- 
dinary citizens. For older Americans, raised 
ina world where the numbers of whites were 
greater and the visibility of nonwhites was 
carefully restrained, the new world will seem 
ever stranger. But as the children at Brent- 
wood Science Magnet School, and their 
counterparts in classrooms across the na- 
tion, are coming to realize, the new world is 
here. It is now. And it is irreversibly the 
America to come. 
Naushad S. Mehta/New York, Sylvester Monroe/Los 
Angeles and Don Winbush/Atlanta 
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Knock, Knock... Who's There? 


The U.S. Census raps on doors and speaks in tongues 


i 


Little is being left to | communities for new highways, services and 
chance. The questionnaire | schools, allotting more money to areas with 
is available in English or | growing populations. States and cities take 
| Spanish, and many of the | the statistics seriously: uncounted people 
flyers that alerted Americans to its arrival | translate not only into a diminution of politi- 
in the mail reflected the Babel of lan- | cal power but also a loss of federal revenues. 
guages now spoken by large numbers in the | New York City, for example, claimed that 
country: not just Spanish, Korean and Chi- | the Census failed to find 450,000 residents, 
nese, but Cambodian, Laotian, Thai and | therebycosting thecity $675 million in feder- 
Vietnamese as well. Around the U.S., | al funds. 

300,000 enumerators and statisticians are Ten years ago, the Census Bureau esti- 
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| EED A house-to-house assaults on | mated that it missed 3.2 million Ameri- 
о do not turn in their forms. As | cans—the equivalent of the population of 

| standard equipment, they will carry flash | the small northeastern state of Connecti 
| cards with questions translated into 33 for- | cut. That helped fuel 52 lawsuits by st fe 
f eign languages. If they fail to find missing | and local governments with huge mis 7 
| respondents after three visits, they will pry minority communities that are difficult e 
: information out of the neighbors, who of- | count. In Los Angeles researchers ud 
| ten know at least the number of people liv- | that while 4.6% of the general populati 

| ing next door—and sometimes more. Even | went unsurveyed, almost 7% SiR ee 
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the homeless are not being spared. Census | and Asians and 9% of blacks we 
takers tried to track them down in subway | looked. Some studies translate the | MS 
stations in New York City, in public parks | count into a $240 million loss in fed al 
in Chicago and on the beaches near Los | funds for blacks and Hispanics Я 
Angeles. ЖУ . у Even though the courts have consistently 
t What is going on? It is 1990 and time for | taken the side of the bureau, Ni 7 
\ Ше decennial U.S. Census—the 21st such | City, Los Angeles, Chicago and pu XU 
head count since 1790. .Mandated by the | urban centers filed a suit donar MAE 
| Constitution, the survey is vitally important | tical corrections to expected indes on 
|, | to American government and politics. Cen- | in the 1990 Census, based on foll ounts 
sus figures are used to apportion the number | surveys. ў otHow-up 
of Representatives for each state in the U.S. The bureau will consider ch 
House of Representatives as well as to redis- | the census after it completes its fields n 
trict local legislatures. The federal and state | in October. But to make sure that i PUE 
| | governments use the statistics to disburse | bers are as accurate as possible, it is Xem 
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American record on confidentiality, ls ordere 
ever, has been good. By law, indivi lc moved i 
Census reports cannot be used for стіп} ед for | 
Investigation or taxation. Census rev] Last we 
are kept locked up for 72 years. Bure apy Lan 
employees take an oath to keep persfinduran c 
information secret. Any breach of cota two flo 
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U.S. Census can take solace amid № 
criticism in the thought that It 
thus. In the Bible's / Chronicles 
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1.000 illegal social clubs. He moved 
y Feliciano's tidy $495-a-month apart- 
рар. not far from the club. 

Î The two apparently got along well for 
ars. But in February Gonzalez lost 
tli warehouseman's job, then had a bitter 
nsus infor: Lc with Feliciano. She reportedly ac- 
| aliens. 1 «ühim of growing too fond of her niece 
21 отдегеа him to leave her apartment. 
moved into an $80-a-month room and 
d for crinis йог handouts on the streets. 
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Getting Gorby on the Line 
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Long-distance diplomacy: Bush chatting with Gorbachev last January 


“] ust decided. Just placed the call, and his phone rings. It works." That was 
from George Bush. He was talking in the filtered sunlight of the Oval Office 
about the three times he has dialed Mikhail Gorbachev. The first time was just after 
Bush took over the presidency early last year. The second call came in January, 
when German unification was hot, the third in February, after the Nicaraguan 
elections. 

Last week, with the Lithuanian situation coming to a boil, Bush noted that Brit- 
ain's Margaret Thatcher had phoned Gorbachev. Bush wondered aloud to aides if 
he should call Gorbachev again. Bush was walking a high wire, supporting both 
Lithuania's right to be independent and Gorbachev's leadership. His message had 
been conveyed in public statements, diplomatic channels. But phoning is different. 
“Just to call,” Bush explains, “say, ‘Look, how's it going? What do you think about 
this?’ I learn from it. I mean, it's a two-way street. It's better than a cable." 

Bush has elevated the phone to new virtuosity. “Interesting diplomacy," he 
says. “If there are going to be disagreements between the Soviet Union and the 
U.S.—and there will be—I want to be sure they're real and they're based on fact, 
not on misunderstanding. If [Gorbachev] knows the heartbeat a little bit from talk- 
ing, there's less apt to be misunderstanding." 

An echo from 30 years ago: John Kennedy held up Barbara Tuchman's book 
The Guns of August, told visitors that its story of the start of World War I and the 
modern age of slaughter was a tale of failed communication. Still, he never called. 

“The President has a propensity for physical communication,” says Brent Scow- 
croft, his National Security Adviser. From a phone conversation, Bush gauges things 
like Gorbachev's conviction and assuredness, which are beyond the printed word. 

The Bush-Gorbachev phone relationship is not yet on a George-and-Mike basis, 
but maybe next time, says Bush. Nor, despite the President's easy "just placed the 
call and his phone rings," is it quite that simple vet. When Bush gets the urge to call, 
hesignals Scowcroft, who goes to Soviet Ambassador Yuri Dubinin, who checks out 
Gorbachev's availability, which so far has been afternoon Moscow time and morn- 
ingin Washington. The Kremlin insists on placing the call to the Signal Corps in the 
White House. An interpreter anda notetaker listen in on extensions in the Situation 
Room in the White House basement, and Bush pens personal notes on the talk. 

There were no jokes, no patter in the three long-distance hookups. “It’s more 
serious, but very open, agreeable,” says Bush. And private. “Part of the reason for 
phone calls is that you build a relationship that is confidential, where you can speak 
freely [and] frankly discuss differences,” he says. 

Bush assesses the message and the emotion of the moment with aides. The 
notetaker rushes through a memo. The President's secretary, Patty Presock, copies 
Bush’s own hand scratchings, and all of it is consigned to dark, barricaded cabinets, 
silent records of the next best thing to a face-to-face conversation. и 
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For almost two decades the legendary 
VILUPILLAI PRABHAKARAN, 35, 
has fought for a separate Tamil state 
in Sri Lanka. He battled first the Sri 
Lankan and now the Indian army to a 
standstill. Emerging from his jungle 
hideout for the first time in more than 
two years, the guerrilla leader of the 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam says 
he is ready for elections. 


By ANITA PRATAP MULLAITIVU 


Q. What made you confront India? 

A. India claimed to have intervened in Sri Lanka to secure 
Tamil interests. In actual fact, India came to secure its own 
interests. There was never any genuine attempt to under- 
stand and solve our problems. India deliberately aggravated 
Sri Lanka's ethnic crisis. It destabilized Sri Lanka [by train- 
ing and arming Tamil militants, including the Tigers] so that 
it could play a dominant role in bringing Sri Lanka within its 
sphere of influence. 

What I can't forgive is the way India claimed to have in- 
tervened to protect the Tamils and then launched this war 
against our people. On the third day after the war started, I 
sent an appeal to India to stop the attack because of the ci- 
vilian casualties. But India mistook it as a sign of weakness 
and pressed ahead with the offensive, thinking they could 
crush us. 


Q. But Isn't it true that India has consistently stood for a united 
Sri Lanka? 

A. India used this excuse to impress the world that it was the 
protector of Sri Lanka. By adopting this line, India ensured 
that other powers were excluded from interfering in this 
region. 


Q. You knew India was using the Sri Lankan Tamil problem to 
pursue its interests, but didn’t you also use India by taking ad- 
vantage of Indian training and arms? 

A. Yes, we also used India. We were aware of India’s strate- 
gy but made use of the opportunity to strengthen ourselves 
militarily. 


Q. What gave you the courage to take on the Wd 
est army? 

A. India failed to secure the release of ty, 
commanders who were arrested by the Srj 
forces. [When the captives later swallowed yas Pi 
suicides made me determined to confront the awe tef 
Some of my top colleagues cautioned me against 14 mll 
dered how long the L.T.T.E. could hold out, Į 2 andy 
Viet Nam example—a small nation can fight à E theng 
with determination and dedication. When Į wages ©, | 
fight, the thought of winning or losing didn't О 
What you have to assess IS whether you have the vii íi Р 
People cannot give up their cause, their rights, E 
defeat. 
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О. Is there a lesson in this for India? 
A. That however formidable a military power you ma 
you cannot impose upon a people anything against their 


Q. What guerrilla technique was most useful to you? 
A. We used land mines to great effect. They caused alot 
Indian casualties. 


Q. What did you consider were the Indian army's та 
strengths and weaknesses? 
A. Their strength—and their weakness—was their hy 
manpower. It created difficulties for us. It restricted o 
mobility. But because they came in large numbers, theysd 
fered many casualties. Also, they wasted a lot of time, en 
gy and money on providing logistical support. Anothern 
jor weakness was that the Indian army was not motiva] 
The soldiers didn’t know why they were fighting. They vei 
confused. They came to protect Tamils, and then they W 
to kill them. 


Q. And what in your judgment were the L.T.T.E.'s own streng 
and weaknesses? 

A. Our strength—and our weakness—was our 
dence. Sometimes our cadres took impossible risks, Шер 
bushing an Indian patrol at a point where there were 106 
cape routes. This cost us casualties. We were oe 
careless. But also because of our overconfidence, our} ™asinahe 


carried out some amazingly brave attacks. E 
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Q. The Indians say they fought this war with one 
hind their backs because they wanted to minimiz 
casualties. 2 v 

A. If they could indulge in such atrocities against omh n 
ple with one hand tied behind their backs, 1 s! 
imagine what havoc they would have unleashe 


hands had been free. They used every tena 
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strafing, dropping 250-kg bombs, artillery bored ff with 
harassment of civilians. These are excuses P? JI apai 
defeated army. MUS 
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Q. Some 6,000 Tamil civilians were killed in the be! Bi Г 
Indian army. Was it worth it? ny fo 
A. Yes. We have proved that we will not allo urpe 


interfere with the freedom and independence 0 


Q. But what have you gained? 


. I have gained self-confidence, courage an 
my people. 
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“We are very 
serious [about 
elections]. 

We want to 
show India and 
the world 

that we are 

the authentic 
representatives 
ofthe people.” | 
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A. We started the negotiations on the basis of trust. We have | 
that trust. 


Q. How serious is the L.T.T.E. about participating in the provin- 
cial council elections? 

A. We are very serious. We want to show India and the world 
that we are the authentic representatives of the people. 


Q. Have you given up the demand for an independent Eelam? 
A. We have not. 


Q. Then what are you talking to Premadasa for? How can you 
enter the democratic mainstream if you still cling to your sepa- 
ratist cause? 

A. We are entering the political mainstream. Our demand 
for self-determination will not be an impediment for us to 
enter the political process. 


Q. Many people feel that your peace talks with Premadasa are 
only a tactical move. 

A. We have not cheated or betrayed anybody. At the same 
time, if we are cheated or betrayed, we will react. But if 
somebody trusts us, then we will reciprocate. и 
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Have a Spot 
Of Java! 


By JAY BRANEGAN JAKARTA 


yung Moon Yoo had not intend- 
ed to wind up in Indonesia. In 
early 1987, when the South Ko- 
rean footwear executive set out 
to find a new Asian factory site where his 
company would make sports shoes, he 
started looking in China and Thailand. But 
China’s intricate mix of bureaucracy, 
guanxi (connections) and hard-line Com- 
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Indonesia's warm welcome to foreign investors 
is starting to pay handsome dividends 


munist politics make it *not the country for 
Koreans,” he concluded. Thailand was 
more interested in high-tech investors than 
in a labor-intensive business like shoe- 
making. The Philippines? *A good coun- 
try, but because of the political problems 
there, maybe next time," said Yoo. 

Then he arrived in Jakarta, Indonesia's 
capital. “They welcomed me, and that gave 
me confidence," he recalls. “They had 
good electricity and roads, and plenty of 
people wanting jobs." At 
$50 a month, Yoo notes, 
2 "factory wages were about 
the same as in China, or 
even less these days." Six- 
teen months ago his compa- 
ny, Starwin, began construc- 
tion on a 17-acre site outside 
Jakarta, and the factory 
started operation in July. 
The plant will eventually 
produce 6,000 pairs of shoes 
a day for customers in the 
U.S. and Britain. 

From Korea to Japan, 
Taiwansto Hong Kong, 
businessmen beleaguered 
by labor shortages, rising 
costs and Western protec- 
tionist threats have discov- 
ered this sprawling archi- 
pelago nation. And the 
world’s fifth largest country 
has discovered foreign in- 
vestors. Says Mark Mi- 
chaelson, vice president of a 
Hong Kong-based consult- 
ing firm: “When companies 
look at the size of the mar- 
ket, they get excited." Ex- 
cited enough to plunge in 
with $5 billion of outside in- 
vestment last year, a new 
record. The total for the 
past two years, more than 
WE $9 billion, is almost as much 
as it was for all the rest of 
the '80s. Indonesia last year 
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Starwin shoe factory: Plenty 


of рери executive 


flated by oil revenues,” declares anifhand shri 
national economic specialist in the jfi Kaliman 
The world’s 13th largest petroleumpion of I 
ducer, Indonesia once relied almos 
sively on oil revenues for econ} 
growth. The strategy paid off well e#ironmen 
during the 1970s, but when work} When S 
prices collapsed in the early 1980s ht took p 
dent Suharto, the enigmatic formers’ lived 
al who has ruled for 24 years, 
scratch for a new development s! 
"Today growth is being generated 
export of non-oil and non-gas P10 
declares Johannes B. Sumarlin, he] 
sia's Finance Minister. The oil ang 
gas share of exports has dropp 
80% in the early 1980s to just 40%" 
factured exports have more than 
in value since 1986, to $11 billion 4 
Many of those goods—from “i 
textiles to chemicals and pap 
duced by foreign firms like Sou m 


Starwin. Japan has long ркем 
Jas al qoi | 


1 
Shell started work on a $]. 25D 
cal plant, while South Кок; 
Electronics announced plar و‎ hs 
million television-manufact? е Т АШ 
The rush of foreign “рй 
helped line the avenues ^ also 
shiny new skyscrapers—® gin E 
clog them with cars. Surabay’ ort ^ 


the country's second busi? 
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-Howith new manufacturing plants, rang- 
‚ют a U.S. joint venture that exports 
tons of furniture a year, to a Taiwan- 
«owned factory for processing chicken, 
hand shrimp feed. In the remote jungles 
af Kalimantan, which is the Indonesian 
petroleumsüon of Borneo, and on New Guinea, 
ed атой їп resource firms are developing tim- 
for econ#tand mineral supplies, to the dismay of 
off well e&vironmentalists. 
vhen work} When Suharto’s New Order govern- 
rly 1980s Pitt took power in 1967, 60% of Indone- 
ic Гоппе lived in absolute poverty and the 
| years, MPS per capita gross national product 
pment шй SD was half that of what is now Bangla- 
enerated ES Under a series of five-year plans, the 
-gas prot; Portion of people living below the pov- 
nied eed to 20%, per capita GNP 
omore than $500, average life ex- 
Кед from 43 years to 63 
a disturbing 24 population growth 
NE 8 2.3% in 1970, fell to 
eT Most 
, tay ti OSC advances were financed 
Which Ted E purine the oil boom 
today UC Oreign debt of $55 
d € many Third 
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E however, Indone- 


"Dent most of th 
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PT ad ed roads, schools 
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Tesult, the country 
у 0 ae all its debt 

; MS year those 
o jected at $7 bil- 
a third of the out- 
budget for 
economic growth 
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500 Kilometers 


has gone hand in hand with political stabil- 
ity, enforced by Suharto’s authoritarian 
rule. 

Despite its progress, Indonesia 
remains a poor country, especially out- 
side Java, which is the most heavily pop- 
ulated island. Nearly half the work force 
is unemployed or underemployed, and 
the number of new workers grows by 
2.3 million each year. Wages are mea- 
ger: the minimum ranges from 70¢ a day 
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{| Population - ` 180 million — | 
[Economic 6.2% increase | 
| growth in real | 
| GDP (1989) ] 
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| Inflation - 6.5% | 

[Foreign debt $55 billion | 
[Principal ^ ^ Oil& natural gas, | 

i exports plywood, textiles | 
Í Tourism 1.6 million — 
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in the countryside to $1.11 in Jakarta. 

Government planners—led by a group 
of economists known as the “Berkeley ma- 
fia" because of their training in the U.S.— 
| have been trying to relieve labor pressures 
by hacking away at stifling regulations and 
red tape. The government has eased cum- 
bersome import restrictions, streamlined 
export procedures and offered tariff re- 
bates to exporters who needed to import 
raw materials. A pair of currency devalua- 
tions lowered the price of exports on world 
markets. 
| Officials also shrank a 238-page list of 

permissible foreign investment targets into 
a nine-page Negative Investment List of 
the sectors that were out of bounds to non- 
Indonesians. Among them: automobiles, 
plywood manufacturing, rattan and retail- 
ing. The number of permits required to 
build hotels and other tourist facilities was 
cut from 33 to two. A reformed Jakarta 
stock exchange snapped awake last year: 
the number of listed companies has nearly 
tripled to more than 60, and trading vol- 
ume has increased tenfold. A dozen new 
foreign banks—ordered to make at least 
5046 of their loans to export industries— 
have opened since 1988, when a freeze on 
such institutions was lifted. The govern- 
ment has announced plans to sell to private 
investors 52 inefficient state-owned com- 
panies, including Garuda Indonesia, the 
national airline. 

Even with all the changes, says a recent 
U.S. Government report, Indonesian regu- 
lations remain “tangled, confusing, and 
time consuming.” Virtually all foreign in- 
vestors must find an Indonesian partner, 
who gets a share of the profits and often a 
say in running the joint business. As in 
many poor countries, corruption is endem- 
ic. To help combat it, the government- 
owned TV station has begun publicizing 
the names of crooked businessmen and 
officials. 

Nationalists have worried aloud that 
the profits from the economic expansion 
are going mainly into the coffers of a hand- 
ful of big local conglomerates. The govern- 
ment’s answer to that concern, announced 
by Suharto in January, is to urge that suc- 
cessful private firms distribute up to 25% 
of their stock to employees or to peasant- 
based cooperatives in an effort to spread 
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the wealth. Last week the head of the Astra 
group, one of the country's largest 
conglomerates, announced he 
would donate shares worth some 
$20 million to his workers. But if 
the Suharto proposal becomes 
law, many businessmen say it 
would discourage investment. 
For the moment, however, en- 
thusiasm for Indonesia's pros- 
pects overcomes the reservations. 
There may be twists and turns 
ahead, businessmen say, but In- 
donesia is headed in the right di- 
rection. And investors are wel- 
come on the journey. п 
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Star of His Own Dubious Epic 
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utives and 


By RICHARD BEHAR 


Dino's bombs keep clobbering investors, but he just won't quit 


In a 500-film career that spans half a 
century, the Italian-born De Laurentiis 


W 


That was a vintage De 

Laurentiis performance from 
i the mid-1980s, when bankers 
| and investors were enthralled 
| with the gruff-talking minia- 
k ture (5-ft. 4-in.) movie mogul. 
De Laurentiis proceeded to 
{7 lose nearly $200 million of 
j| their money in a grandiose and 
i allegedly fraudulent attempt 
| to build an entertainment em- 
| pire. By 1988, after producing 
| 


two dozen money-losing pic- 
tures in two years, De Lauren- 
tiis Entertainment Group filed 
for Chapter 11 bankruptcy. 
Yet De Laurentiis’ ability 


Ha to dazzle and deal is scarcely 
ath diminished. In February the 
| 70-year-old legend rose from 


tion to form another company, 
Dino De Laurentiis Commu- 
nications, with the financial 
backing of his friend Giancarlo 
Parretti, the controversial Ital- 
ian moneyman who also plans 
to buy MGM/UA for $1.2 bil- 
lion. Dino's planned renais- 
i sance will begin with five films 
fr and a $67 million budget. 

| De Laurentiis now faces 
h enough doubters to populate a 
| biblical epic. Most of the inde- 
pendent film companies that a 
| bullish Wall Street took public 


| 
і 
| 
| | the tar pits of defeat and litiga- 
| 
J 
| 
i 


self-dealing. 


ith cinematic flourish, Dino De 
Laurentiis would jump up from his 
plate of spaghetti at the boardroom table, 
wave his cook aside and bolt into the com- 
pany's kitchen. Nobody, he told his guests, 
could make cappuccino like the maestro 
himself! As he spoke, Hollywood's flashi- 
est independent producer would secretly 
hit the "start" button on an ordinary cap- 
puccino machine. He would then present 
his charmed visitors with cupfuls of 
*Dino's special cappuccino—the best!" 


in the mid-1980s— Cannon, Vestron, New 
i World, Kings Road—have either passed 
ү} into bankruptcy or deep financial trouble. 
But none have burned through as much 
money in so short a time—without even a 
near hit—as De Laurentiis. Worse still, 
few if any ventures contained such a web of 
insider-enriching transactions. Stock- 
holders of DEG, who saw their shares 
plummet from a peak of $19 to less than 
, 40€, have responded with fiery class-action 
| lawsuits. At the same time, DEG is suing 
De Laurentiis for $50 million, accusing its 
founder of fraud, misrepresentation and 


produced a handful of successes that in- 
clude the Fellini-directed La Strada 
(1954), Serpico (1974), King Kong (1976) 
and Conan the Barbarian (1982). But the 
hits have been overshadowed by hundreds 
of commercial duds, most notably the $50 
million sci-fi film Dune, a 1984 mega-flop 
that helped send Dino down the chute. 
When he pitched DEG to investors, De 
Laurentiis promised he would make care- 
ful, modestly budgeted pictures. Yet once 
ensconced at DEG, he refused to share de- 


Going Ape with 
The Bankroll 


One of the charges facing the 
producer is that he overstated the 
production costs of King Kong 
Lives and diverted as much as 

$1 million of the money to builda 
luxury oceanfront house in North 
Carolina for his girlfriend, Martha 
Schumacher. The retreat is not far 
from Dino’s former studio lot, 
where Kong’s withered head now 
rests ina warehouse. 
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cision-making authority and showed a 
knack for picking up screenplays that other 
studios had wisely spurned. For an Old 


World producer accustomed to making 
budget-busting epics, the studio's ambi- 
tious production slate of twelve to 20 films 
a year was a script for disaster. One proj- 
ect, the 1986 film Tai-Pan, cost $25 million 
to make but brought in barely $2 million. 

. The aging filmmaker ran DEG like a 
private fiefdom, showering his famil 
members and girlfriend with Six-figure cal 
aries or distribution deals. “So much mon- 
ey passed through that building, and I 
don't know where it all went," says Gary 


memory, a 
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De Laurentiis, who 
pressure in 1988, is now st 
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neon-colored outfits of 
their companions. From 
the California coast to the 
Alps, the hottest look un- 
der the sun is the *acid 
bright" sportswear pro- 
duced by the O'Neill com- 
pany of Santa Cruz, Calif. 
The parkas, swim trunks, 
rucksacks and other 
splashy items are hard to 
miss, since O'Neill embla- 
zons them with the com- 
pany name in huge letters. 
O’Neill’s sales reached an 
estimated $100 million 
last year, up more than 
30% from 1988. 

Started as a wet-suit 
manufacturer in 1952, 
O'Neill branched into 
sportswear five years ago with a 
line of trunks and tops. Clothes 
for snowboarding were a natural 
extension, since that sport is fa- 
vored by many surfers. O'Neill's 
winterwear ranges from insulat- 
ed shells ($90) to full suits 
made for extra-strenuous per- 
formance ($350). ГЫ 
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Business Notes 


SPORTING GOODS 


Out-Mitting the 
Competition 


Ever notice how some North 
American baseball fielders 
seem to have gloves as big as 
bushel baskets? Not for long. 
This season major-league base- 
ball plans to enforce an old 
rule, previously ignored, that 
bans any glove larger than 12 in. 
from heel to tip. The clamp- 
down has sent glovemakers 
hustling to redesign mitts, some 
of which exceed 14 in. 

St. Louis-based Rawlings, 
which supplies more than half 
of all big-league mitts, believes 
it has beaten such rivals as Wil- 
son and Mizuno to home plate. 
"We were in a much better po- 
sition to respond quickly. We 
had new designs and new cut- 
ting dies within a month," 
claims Scott Smith, spokesman 
for Rawlings, the only glove- 
maker with a factory in the U.S. 
“There was a lot of initial resis- 
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| younger абош the trade deficits or 
+ plans to Mat fuss in Lithuania. Read- 
now 2 fof the National Enquirer 
4.1 million) and its bitter ri- 
“por magazine (3.6 million) 
ple dvi what the real news is. DOL- 
| mansion ‘f PARTON GETS GIANT NEW 
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e Cuban 


“ston Will Havana’ 


F x 
S leaf lose cachet? 


yarn headlined ED MCMAHON 
FLIES INTO RAGE. For 16 years 
the dueling scandal sheets 
brought blood-and- : 
guts drama to U.S. Я 
supermarket check- Б 
out counters. But {fj 
the publishing pugi- 
lism came to an end 
last week when the 
owner of the Nation- 
al Enquirer, New 
York City-based 
G.P. Group, agreed 
to buy the Star from 


media mogul Rupert Murdoch 
for $400 million. 


stanly lochirin 7__S 


Bought out b 


Launched by Murdoch in 
51974, the Star was 
eL zone of his first U.S. 


NN. eni 

Ier! 2 Successes. The Star 
mt gwill operate sepa- 
rately from its new 
sister publication. 
So on the surface at 
least the tussling 
tabs will still vie for 
the dirt on wayward 
celebrities and er- 
rant aliens. [| 


y its rival 


Are Cuba's famed cigars turn- 
ing into second-rate smokes? 
The country may be facing 
enormous economic and politi- 
cal problems, 
but that ques- 
tion is provok- 
ing passionate 
debate. Last 
week Francisco 
Padrón, the di- 
rector of Cu- 
ba's state- 
owned tobacco 
company, pro- 
posed a tele- 
vised taste test 


to snuff out 
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speculation that Cuba’s cigar 
factories have been hurrying 
the curing process and produc- 
ing mediocre products. 
Padrón's challenge stems 
from a dispute with an ex-cus- 
tomer, Zino Davidoff of Ge- 
neva, whose company had 
been buying about 11 million 
of Cuba’s 70 million cigars a 
year. Davidoff, 84, canceled 
the arrangement last year and 
shifted production to the Do- 
minican Republic and Hondu- 
ras. Fumes Davidoff: “The 
fact is, the Cubans don’t pro- 
duce the same quality 
anymore.” a 


tance to the announcement 
from our competition. If they 
haven't satisfied the new re- 
quirements, we'll get more of 
the business." Glovemakers 
give big leaguers the mitts for 
free, but sandlot players have to 
pay $150. m 


a 


Gloves will soon be measured 


TRADE 


Let’s Have Our 
Own Bloc Party 


Mexico's activist President, 
Carlos Salinas de Gortari, has 
cut tariffs and lifted other barri- 
ers to open his country's shel- 
tered economy. Now he seems 
ready to take his boldest step of 
all. Bush Administration offi- 


cials disclosed last week that 
Mexico will consider negotiat- 
ing a free-trade 
agreement with the 
U.S. Though the 
Government has 
agreed to a similar 
pact with Canada, 
reaching an accord 
with Mexico may 
prove much tough- 
er. Mexicans fear 
the arrangement 
would threaten 
their autonomy, while Ameri- 
can workers are worried that it 
could trigger a flood of cheap la- 
bor into the U.S. Even so, a free- 
trade accord has appeal, since it 
could lead to a North American 
common market at a time when 
Europe is forging its own eco- 
nomic bloc. a 
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Fashion 


Dressed to Kill—and Die 


toll on the fashion industry 


hen Halston died last week at the age 

of 57, the first reports gave the cause 
simply as cancer. The designer’s brother, 
Robert Frowick, however, quickly con- 
firmed the rumors that for months had rip- 
pled through the fitting rooms and execu- 
tive suites of the glittering haute couture 
world. The truth was that Halston, who in- 
troduced U.S. women to the pillbox hat, 
slinky jerseys, tunics and Ultrasuede, who 
dressed Betty Ford, Liza Minnelli, Jackie 
Kennedy Onassis and Elizabeth Taylor, 
and who partied hard with the best of the 
jet set, had succumbed to AIDS. 
The initial reluctance to name the 
cause of Halston’s death was not unusual 
in the close-knit fashion industry. Broad- 
way and Hollywood may have organized to 
combat the disease that is decimating their 
ranks, but the couture business—increas- 
ingly nervous about its image with consum- 
ers and investors, and struggling to find a 


new direction in a sluggish U.S. retail mar- 
ket—remains nearly silent about the dis- 
ease that is carrying off some of its most 
famous names in their creative prime. 


And they are losses that resonate beyond 
the runway. Says writer Jonathan Moor, the 
biographer of designer Perry Ellis: “What is 
different about the fashion industry, com- 
pared to theater or film or music, is that 
the whole thrust of fashion is really under 


the influence of about ten major people in 
the world. Their ideas are the ideas that 
come down the runways at $10,000 a kick, 
which are within six months translated in- 


As more and more designers succumb, AIDS takes a devastating 


for $100. And those people are at risk.” 

AIDS has thrown a cloud over the fash- 
ion industry. It is blurring the images that 
expensive clothing so carefully nurtures: 
beauty, health, vitality, success and, of 
course, sex appeal. The industry’s creative 
energy is being dissipated—and dimin- 
ished—by aps. Many designers are find- 
ing it more difficult to finance their lines; 
others complain they cannot get life or 
medical insurance. “The industry has been 
reticent to speak outwardly about AIDS,” 
says Annie Flanders, founder of the trendy 
New York City-based fashion magazine 
Details and a board member of Design In- 
dustries Foundation for AIDS (DIFA), a 
group that assists sufferers. “It is terrified 
of the effect on business.” 

The fashion industry is especially vul- 
nerable to AIDS because it employs the tal- 
ents of many gay men, from top designers 
to hairdressers, makeup people and assis- 
tant window dressers. It is impossible to 


“The industry has 
been reticent to 
speak outwardly 


about AIDS. It is 
terrified of the 
effect on business," 
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gauge exactly how many arps-telg, 
nesses and deaths have occurred 
fashion business, but among the sta 
have been extinguished since 1986 arhi 
ry Ellis, Angel Estrada and Willis 


Kelly died of a brain tumor in Jani 
some in the fashion world believe his 
was AIDS-related. The death of | 
Giorgio Sant’ Angelo from lunge 
also been the subject of gossip. S 
based fashion critic Carol Mong f: 
many name designers are dying th 
wonders what direction the industn 
take over the next ten to 15 years.” 

Every illness or absence fuels rum 
the industry. When Yves Saint Laure 
hospitalized for exhaustion last moni 
failed for the first time to appear athi 
is ready-to-wear show, there was sot? 
sip of alps. But Saint Laurent has lon 
fered from a delicate constitution А 
prone to overwork. Rumors thal 
Klein had aıps surfaced abouts 
ago. Klein, who is married for û" 
time, strongly denied the rumors. A y 

Fashion businesses like К | 
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sip . 
"А (0 fashion houses have thrived since 
fa om” cakes’ deaths; others have 
ista heir name d Dior have pros- 
In 1979, "|^ led along. Chanel and Dı P 
Wise tromp, d *ilong after their originators passed on. 
designers ME А ; Ellis lines continue, though ona 
Ча, Perry; d E st level, since the designer's 
Villi Smith 07 T 086 His menswear and casual 
ih m h e done well, but the women's 
«rtswear have 4 а. : 
| jion business, a portion of the heart o 
E major couture house, has faltered. 
AIDS-relati йез, Willi Smith's sports-clothes line, 
occurred jj. doing a booming business. Says the de- 
ng the зт smers flamboyant sister Toukie: “There 
се 1986 alfa hundreds of other talented young peo- 
nd Willi sje out there, and the spirit can continue. 
esigner Pfand that’s what's important, that the spirit 
r in Januan firs not die once the person is dead.” 
believehisip Yetdealing with AIDS is clearly sapping 
leath of liplshion’s creative energies. People are 
| lung сапхфзотей that co-workers will disappear into 
ssip. Sade hospital from one day to the next. In 
ol Mongo: jaller ateliers, such twists of fate can de- 
- dying tha jmoralize the staff and derail a whole col- 
he indus tion. In an effort to survive in the busi- 
year" |9$ some men are reportedly getting 
» fuels nim; [tried to cover up the fact that they are 
лілі Laur Health and life insurers, as well as 
1 last mon? ks and financiers, increasingly demand 
pear atti Їй! men, and even women, be tested for 
re was somè: E aS part of fashion-business arrange- 
ent hast E Says designer Betsey Johnson: “I 
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Clean Bill for Agent Orange 


wW hen U.S. Air Force flyers dumped 
millions of gallons of an oily herbi- 
cide called Agent Orange over the thick 
jungle canopy of war-ravaged Viet Nam, 
they unwittingly started a battle that would 
rage long after the last American helicop- 
ter left Saigon. Over the past 13 years, 
some 35,000 Viet Nam veterans have vig- 
orously pressed Washington to compen- 


A study refutes claims from veterans exposed to the herbicide 


cancer, Veterans Affairs Secretary Edward 
Derwinski immediately authorized com- 
pensation for about 1,800 Viet Nam veter- 
ans who have non-Hodgkin’s lymphoma. 
They will receive monthly payments of up 
to $1,527. 

That still leaves some 33,000 Agent Or- 
ange claimants who will get nothing, at least 
for now. They continue to maintain that the 
chemical is responsible for a jump in 
cancer among veterans and an in- 
crease in birth defects in their chil- 
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Viet Nam for six months іп 1969, feels 


suffered since 1971, which include 
cancer of the bladder and problems 
with his kidneys and liver, was caused 
by Agent Orange. ^ The срс can’t see 
the forest for the trees," he says. 

Dr. Dan Hoffman, coordinator of 
the CDC study, admits that scientists 
have not ruled out the possibility that 
those directly involved in handling 
andspraying Agent Orange were hurt 
by the herbicide. But he thinks that 


signed and irrelevant. “The CDC is a 
commendable research institution," 
says American Legion spokesman 
John Hanson, "but with this study, 


sate them for injuries and illnesses that 
they believe were caused by exposure to 
Agent Orange. The herbicide contains 
dioxin, a potent poison that causes cancer 
in laboratory animals. But Government of- 
ficials have delayed paying most claims, 
pointing to a lack of scientific proof that 
Agent Orange hurt the soldiers. Last week 
researchers from the U.S. Centers for Dis- 
ease Control issued a report designed to 
help resolve the controversy. For most of 
the stricken veterans, the news was not 
good. 

The long-awaited five-year study found 
“по evidence" that Agent Orange injured 


clude that Viet Nam veterans are more 
likely than the general population to get a 
rare, fatal cancer called non-Hodgkin's 
lymphoma. But for some mysterious rea- 
son, the veterans who suffer from this can- 


cer were predominantly sailors who were 
stationed off the Viet Nam shore and who 
had relatively little exposure to the defoli- 
ant. Even though the cpc could find no 
link between Agent Orange and increased 
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soldiers in the field. The report did con- | 


Soldiers say exposure led to cancer and birth defects. 
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they dropped the ball." 

There are legitimate questions 
about the срс'ѕ methods. The best way to 
study the effects of Agent Orange would 
have been to single out those soldiers most 
exposed to the herbicide and compare their 
cancer rates with those in the unexposed 
population. But when the investigators 


tried to do this, says Dr. Hoffman, they | 


could not reliably identify the soldiers who 
had received the highest doses. So instead 
the researchers adopted a more indirect ap- 
proach, examining the incidence of six dif- 
ferent cancers, including soft-tissue sarco- 
ma and a kind of liver malignancy, that had 
been tentatively linked to herbicide expo- 
sure. Since the coc settled for an indirect 
study, many veterans believe the results are 
of questionable value. 

Secretary Derwinski says he will not 
make a final decision on the issue until two. 
more reviews of the scientific literature be- 
ing prepared for his department are com- 


| pleted this May. But unless that search un- 


covers compelling evidence that eluded the 
CDC, most of the veterans seem unlikely to 
get Government relief from their Viet Nam 
nightmare. 
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his agency’s research clearly shows | 
that most soldiers were not at risk. In | 
response, veterans groups have de- | 
nounced the CDC study as poorly de- | 


dren. Julio Gonzales, 42, who servedin | 


sure that the series of disorders he has | 
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tained until it looks as if it had been 
waked in ink. Says Dr. Alexandru Balin, 
nployed in an occupational-health clinic 
athe town: “Even horses can stay here for 
oy a couple of years. Then they have to 
taken away or else they will die." 
From East Berlin to Sofia, interim gov- 
sments— already overwhelmed by politi- 
i top economie disarray—can scarcely 
5 : er the environmental nightmare 
T Inherited. A study by the West 
Eres tute for Economic Research 
docs at $200 billion would be need- 
фын Next two decades just to clean 
trial pollution in Eastern Europe. 
: п Community's commission- 
a опере Carlo Ripa di 
ie he Situation an “ecological 
\ en the E.C.’s immediate bor- 
ү ош director of the Paris 
Vs pendent Institute for Eu- 
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blighted Mediterranean, Western Europe 
faces its own version of ecological calamity. 

The environmental mess left behind by 
communism might have been expected to 
have one positive effect: revitalization of 
the wavering and divided Green move- 
ment in Western Europe. So far, however, 


that has not happened. Electorally, the | 


Greens probably peaked a year ago when 
they counted parliamentary representa- 
tion in eleven countries, including West 
Germany, Sweden, Italy, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg and Austria. Since then, chronic in- 
ternal quarreling has hobbled the move- 
ment, and the Green cause has in- 
creasingly been co-opted by governments 
and traditional political parties. 

But though they have come to acknowl- 


edge ecological causes, the governments of | 
Western Europe in too many cases have | 


not transformed grass-roots concern into 
effective antipollution legislation. Says 


Bryn Jones, the former chairman of | 


Greenpeace and now director of Britain's 
Landbank Trust: *Europe is waking up, 
but is it waking up fast enough?" 


In Western Europe, at least, the tocsins | 


of toxic danger have long been ringing. But 
in Eastern Europe, only the states' inter- 
ests have counted. Communist propagan- 
da in billboards and posters has always de- 
picted industrialization in heroic terms: 


muscled workers posed in front of factories | 
belching smoke. In reality, the fumes usu- | 


ally came from one of the globe's worst 
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The *black town" of Copsa Mica, Romania 
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pollutants: soft, brown lignite coal, the ba- 
sic fuel of the East bloc energy economy. 
Under Stalin, and for nearly four decades 
afterward, the Soviet Union imposed on 
Eastern Europe an energy-intensive heavy 
industry based largely on the sulfur-laden 
brown-coal deposits mined in the bloc 
countries. The Soviets bartered their oil 
for the locomotives, heavy machine tools 
and machinery produced by their satellites. 
Without the discipline of the free market, 
the cost of energy was ignored. 

One result: Eastern factories spew 
more than 26 million tons of sulfur dioxide 
into the air each year. The sulfurous smoke 
contributes to acid rain. Other by-products 
of coal burning are carcinogenic. The car- 
bon dioxide and carbon monoxide may be 
adding to long-term climatic effects. Then 
there are the deadly outpourings from 
chemical disposal, industrial waste, inade- 
quate sewage treatment, garbage, decaying 
industrial facilities— problems that the 
West shares. 

As if that list of toxic sources were not 
bad enough, an even greater hazard may 
be lurking in the East: the threat of acci- 
dental nuclear pollution. There are two 
dozen Soviet-built nuclear plants in 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Bulgaria 
and Hungary, and the E.C.’s Ripa di 
Meana warns that they “operate with tech- 
nology and personnel that aren’t adequate 
for the risk. It’s a recipe for a nuclear 
accident.” 

Three months ago, the East German 
government acknowledged that a debacle 
had been averted in late 1975 at its Greifs- 
wald complex on the Baltic Sea. The facili- 
| ty has four of the five Soviet-designed nu- 
clear reactors that supply 12% of the 
country’s electricity. A network of cables 
caught fire at Greifswald and nearly 
caused a reactor-core meltdown. Almost 
all safety systems failed. Officials con- 
firmed that a major accident had occurred, 
but they denied that it had nearly become a 
Chernobyl-scale disaster. 

Still, both the Bonn and East Berlin 
governments are seriously considering ma- 
jor cuts in East German nuclear energy 
output. Since the Chernobyl disaster, pub- 
lic opinion strongly supports such a move. 
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THE PALL OVERALL Sulfur emissions in thousands Of tons 
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In Poland's Baltic ports dockers refuse to 
handle crucial parts sent from the Soviet 
Union for the country's first nuclear power 
station, which has been under construction 
for a decade. It is doubtful that the project 
will ever be completed. 

Greifswald was a catastrophe that al: 
most happened. Plenty of others are in var- 
ious stages of fruition. Environmentalists 
can turn their attention away from Greifs- 
wald to contemplate the threatened de- 
struction of the Baltic Sea, a dumping 
ground for industrial wastes from Poland, 
East Germany and Lithuania. Fishing 
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| Netherlands | 


Bulgaria | 
oland East Germany 


Switzerland 
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Another sink of pollution lies j 
rough triangle encompassing southem} 
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manent cloud of chemical emissions hist 
over the area, the product of lignite 
ing factories, mills and power plants li] 
residents complain that the air is soli 
the triangle that washed clothes tumé 
before they can dry on the line. 

There is plenty of competition fort 
title, but Poland is perhaps the тор 
ed country in Eastern Europe. No less 
95% of the country’s river water is uni 
drinking, and half the lakes have beent 
taminated by acid rain. More than 1% 
acres of Polish forest have been dest 
by acid rain, and just under half of ted 
tion’s remaining trees are suffering} 
acidic damage. a 

The situation is nearly as fh 
Czechoslovakia: official reports $9 fi 
50% of the drinking water is contam 
and that soil erosion has reached à 
stage. Says Ivan Dejmal of the ne) 
Czechoslovak environmentalist 
Green Circle: “For years We v 
cheapest fertilizers available, Р"? | B 
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ancient center. Sandstone statues and figu- 
rines are melting away. “We have done 
more damage to Krakow in 40 years of 
Communist rule than in the previous six 
centuries," says Jerzy Sawicki. secretary of 
the Polish Ecological Club, one of many 
groups working to save the city. One way to 
curb the worst of the pollution in the an- 
cient city is to cut production at the Lenin 
plant by one-third. But even the indepen- 
dent union Solidarity, leader of Poland’s 
struggle for democracy, balks at the idea. 
Similar arguments are made in Czecho- 
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slovakia. Admits Bedrich Moldan, minister | 


of the environment in the Czech regional | 


government: "Industries that survive will 
be under intense price competition. The 
last thing they will want is to be burdened 
with the cost of cleaning up the air." 

The all too depressing likelihood is that 
the effort to lift East European living stan- 
dards will cause even greater environmental 
destruction in the near term. The Paris- 
based International Energy Agency esti- 


On cold winter days in Leipzig, the air is so bad that drivers turn on their headlights 


mates that energy consumption in the re- 
gion will rise almost 50% between 1995 and 
2005. Most of the power plants that drive 
Eastern Europe’s industries, moreover, are 
obsolete and inefficient—in effect, beyond 
environmental redemption. Because most 
of the industrial plants need to be junked, it 
is difficult to justify enormous investment 
for merely palliative measures. 

As they worry over the environmental 
menace in the East, Western officials are 
not wringing hands that are entirely clean, 
Among the sordid revelations in East Ger- 
many after the collapse of hard-line com- 
munism was the country’s role as a garbage 
dump for its capitalist neighbors. Every 
day hundreds of trucks from West Germa- 


| ny and West Berlin still cross the border. 
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Last year they delivered 4.5 million tons of 
household and construction rubbish— plus 
another 40,000 tons that contained danger- 
ous. substances. Smaller amounts of trash 
came from the Netherlands, Austria and 
Switzerland. 
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" Since 1975 East Germany has earned 
| about $600 million in foreign exchange 
| | for serving as a landfill. Of that, only $75 
| milion was invested in modern waste 
i technology and improving health and 
] safety standards. One consequence, in 
| Ketzin, twelve miles from West Berlin, is 
| a 56-ft-high, 140-acre pile of imported 
| rubbish that threatens to poison the 
| 
| 


groundwater. In January, after the city's 
angry citizens discovered the source of 
the heap, they held a protest demonstra- 
| tion with banners proclaiming EAST 
j GERMANY IS NOT TO BECOME EUROPE'S 
ү TOILET. After the protest, East Germa- 
ny's Environment Minister banned toxic 
waste imports. 

Shipping waste east—what Greens 
call “rubbish colonialism"—is only one of 
the lesser sins. On paper the Community 
is well protected against abuse of the en- 
vironment, but, according to Ripa di 
Meana, most of the 250 environmental 
directives issued by his commission are 
not being observed. Ripa di Meana is 


Plastic bags and other long-lived trash clog a canal near Marseille, France 
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pressing this year for an E.C. environ- 
mental watchdog agency modeled after 
the U.S. Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy. The Community minister favors estab- 
lishment of an E.C. environmental fund 
that would make loans and give grants for 
approved cleanup projects, antipollution 
measures and deforestation prevention. 
He would also like to see national govern- 
ments and the Community as a whole im- 
pose taxes on polluters. 


nly the Netherlands and Den- 
mark currently have such a Sys- 
tem of rewards and punish- 
ments. Britain and to a lesser 
extent France are looking into the idea, 
In Italy the debate is blocked in a political 
cross fire. In West Germany, which has 
some of Europe’s toughest pollution laws 
the government favors tax breaks and 
other incentives to promote private 
Investment in antipollution measures 


and a growing environmental-technology 
industry. 
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The power plant after its 1986 meltdown 


Legacy 
Ofa 
Disaster 


| А Soviet photographer 
captures haunting images 
| of life after Chernobyl 


our years have passed since the 
meltdown at the Chernobyl nucle- 
ar plant, but the grim legacy of the 
Soviet catastrophe is still unfold- 
| ing. Large populated areas surrounding 
| the reactor site in the Ukraine and in near- 
| by Belorussia remain contaminated with 
| | high levels of radioactivity. The poisoning 
| of the land has created dire health prob- 
| lems and economic devastation. A new 
| | study by the chief economist of a Soviet 
| 

| 

| 

| 


government institute calculates that the 
| cost of Chernobyl, including the price of 
| the cleanup and the value of lost farmland 
and production, could run as high as $358 
billion—20 times as much as earlier official 
| | estimates. 

Much of the disturbing news about 
Chernobyl comes from journalists who have 
| toured the area. Among the most prominent 
| is Igor Kostin, a photographer who has cov- 
| ered the tragedy from the early days after the 
| accident. His latest set of photographs, tak- 
| | en within the past four months, present 
| | haunting images, including scenes of chil- 
| | dren still living in contaminated towns and 
| shots of animals born horribly deformed, 


possibly because of radiation. The pictures, 
46 
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Photographs by Igor Kostin-Imago | 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collectión, Haridwar 


At Zalesiye in Narodichi, a colt has eight legs; 
in Nozdrische, a child watches as a meter 
registers an unhealthy level of radiation 

in the air 
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A militiaman guards a 
Narodichi town that was 
evacuated in 1986; the 
sign reads: ENTRY IS 
FORBIDDEN; FORBIDDEN 
ZONE; the eyeless pig is 
one of scores born with 
defects 
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Fish in the cooling 
reservoir of the 
Chernobyl plant, on the 
horizon, grow much 
larger and weaker than 
normal 


which are being published for the first time 
in the West in these pages, are part of an ex- 
hibition organized by the Italian firm Imago 
that will be touring in major U.S. cities, be- 
ginning with Baltimore in May. 

Soon after the Chernobyl meltdown, 
Soviet officials ordered the permanent 
evacuation of villages within 30 km (19 
miles) of the power plant, but heavy nucle- 
ar fallout covered a much broader area. In 
some parts of Narodichi, a Ukrainian agri- 
cultural district whose boundaries lie some 
60 km (37 miles) from the reactor, levels of 
radioactivity are still nine times as high as 
the acceptable limits, according to the local 
Communist Party chief. Vladimir Ly- 


sovsky, a doctor at Narodichi District Cen- 
tral Hospital, contends that in the past 18 
months, there has been a dramatic rise in 
cases of thyroid disease, anemia and can- 
cer. Residents also have begun complain- 
ing of fatigue and loss of vision and appe- 
tite—all symptoms of radiation sickness. 
Worst of all, there has been a startling drop 
in the immunity level of the entire popula- 
tion. *Healthy people are having trouble 
getting over their illnesses," Lysovsky 
notes. And children are the most affected. 
Farmers, meanwhile, are seeing an ex- 
plosion of birth defects among livestock. 
Colts have appeared with eight limbs, de- 
formed lower jaws and disjointed spinal 


Man with a Mission 


J ust hours after the Chernobyl accident, a pilot friend asked 
Igor Kostin if he wanted to fly over the nuclear plant. “I 
agreed, of course,” recalls Kostin, 53. “I wanted to prove that I 
was a man.” He also proved he was a good journalist by be- 
coming the first photographer on the scene. “There was still 
smoke coming out of the reactor,” he says, “but I managed to 
get a few shots off. You could actually feel the silence. It was 


like a cemetery." 


Since then, Kostin has returned to the reactor site six times 

and has traveled extensively through the contaminated re- 

gions. His mission: to document the world's worst nuclear- 

plant catastrophe. “People have the right to know," Says Kos- 

tin, who devotes a third of his time to covering Chernobyl’s 

aftermath. “The technology of atomic energy is not perfect. 
This could happen anywhere.” Kostin lives in Kiev, 100 km (62 
miles) from Chernobyl, and was a successful construction en- 
gineer before turning photographer at age 36. His trips to 
Chernobyl and its environs have deeply disturbed him. The 
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Kostin carries on 
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i TTE precision passing: Team Canada celebrates its gold-medal victory 


le Women of Winter 


1 no ev Mn unprecedented ice hockey tournament makes seers believers 


lap shots. Body checks. Shoulder pads. 
Pink hair ribbons? So maybe they’re 
your usual ice hockey accoutrement. 
tthis was the first international wom- 
sic hockey championship, and the girl- 
tait ribbons were a joke, not a com- 
mon the competition. These women 
0J fd the game the way it's supposed to 
jut will be К played—hard skating, hard checking 
nastasla ino soft touches, 7 5 


cow | After decades of anonymity or open 
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Germany, Norway, Japan and Switzer- 
land). Team Canada won three of its 
games going into the semifinal by a total 
score of 50-1. But the caliber of even the 
lesser teams impressed veteran hockey 
buffs. Ron McPherson, a local amateur- 
league player admitted, “The overall abili- 
ty is amazing.” 

The women were also decidedly ag- 
gressive, as tournament officials allowed 
full-body checking, which is generally 
banned in North American women’s hock- 


A Canadian player slips through the U.S. defense 
Hard skating, hard checking and skilled stickwork. 
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ey. The North Americans caught 
on so quickly that Finnish team 
manager Lalli Partinen com- 
plained, “There shouldn't be so 
much checking that you might 
have to call an ambulance." 

The tournament's two favor- 
ites, Team Canada and Team 
USA, passed relatively easily 
through their respective draws. 
The emotional showdown turned 
into a psychological battle before 
the opening whistle. Team Cana- 
da skated onto the ice in Ottawa's 
Civic Center clad in uniforms 
decorated with shocking pink ma- 
ple leaves, pink tape on their 
sticks plus those pink ribbons in 
their hair. Thousands of Canadi- 
an fans in the near sellout crowd 
0f 8,784 waved pink pom-poms in 
a frenzied greeting. In the locker 
room just prior to the match, U.S. 
coach Dan McLeod read an inspi- 
rational letter to his team from 
President George Bush. 

With a combination of precision pass- 
ing and clever stickwork, the more experi- 
enced Canadians outplayed the younger 
U.S. team, winning 5-2. The fans loved it. 
“Everyone was stunned by how exciting it 
was," said former N.H.L. star Ken Dryden. 

The tournament should help boost the 
number of high-profile events in the sport. 
International competition for women ice 
hockey players has a long if obscure histo- 
ty. The first match, between teams from 
the U.S. and Canada, was held in 1916. But 
wide-scale league play only became popu- 
lar in the mid-1960s, and there are now 
thousands of female teams registered in 
Canada and the U.S. Although the number 
of female players in Europe has been in- 
zcreasing over the past several 
3 years, the sport relies on a small 
т core of dedicated players. Sweden 
*has only 600 registered women 
players, while Finland and Nor- 
way have about 250 players each. 

More interest seems likely. 
Four of the games in Ottawa were 
televised by a Canadian cable 
sports channel, and European TV 
carried several matches. “The 
winner is women's hockey. This 
tournament has made people be- 
lievers," said Walter Bush, the 
U.S. representative of the LI.H.F., 
which now plans a world champi- 
onship every four years beginning 
in 1992. There is also a proposal to 
include women's hockey at the 
1994 Winter Olympics in Norway. 
The world championships were a 
proving ground of sorts. Sighed 
Team Canada player Shirley Cam- 
eron: “At last, we're not novelties 
any longer.” —By Sally B. Donnelly 
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Raiders from the Rift Valley 


By JOHN MANNERS 

| «T he safest bet in sports is that Kenya 
| 

| 


will win," the U.S. cross-country 
magazine the Harrier declared before the 
World Cross-Country championships in 
| France. Cautious gamblers were not disap- 
| pointed. Two Kenyans chased individual 
winner Khalid Skah of Morocco through 
| the tape, and three more Kenyans finished 
| among the first nine, giving the country's 
men's team its fifth straight runaway vic- 
tory. Kenvans also scored de- 
cisive team wins in the junior 
men's and junior women's 
races. 

The predictability of the 
results two weekends ago 
again pointed up one of the 
most remarkable develop- 
ments in sports: the growing 
| domination of international 
distance running by Africans, 
particularly Kenyans. The an- 
nual Cross-Country champi- 
| onship may be the hardest 
footrace in the world to win. 
| The men's event draws some 
| 400 of the world’s best run- 
ners at distances from the 
| mile to the marathon. Since 
the Kenyans began taking the 
| race seriously in 1986, howev- 
er, their teams have all but 
| shut out the rest of the world, 
| posting the biggest winning 
| margins in the modern histo- 
| ry of the competition. All this 
adds luster to Kenya's pre- 
eminence in running's main 
events. Since independence 
in 1963, the country's middle- 
| and long-distance men— Kip- 
choge Keino, Ben Jipcho and 


What explains Kenya's distance-running dominance? 


failed to achieve similar results. And it did 
not even address the most intriguing fact 
about Kenya's runners: the best come from 
a small area on the western rim of the Rift 
Valley and represent only a few of the coun- 
trys 42 tribes. One of these so-called 
running tribes, Keino's people, the Nandi, 
account for more than half of Kenya's 
medals in international championships. 
The Nandi number fewer than 500,000, half 
under 15. Thus a population of about 
100,000 men has claimed 14 Olympic med- 


Members of the top team at the cross-country championships. 
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Mike Boit, among others— 
| have won half again as many 
Olympic medals (21) and nearly twice as 
many golds (9) as rivals from any other 
country. This in spite of Kenya’s boycott of 
the 76 and '80 Games. 
What produces all this talent? Certainly 
| notan East German-style athletic machine. 
Kenya is a developing country struggling to 
contain one of the world's fastest popula- 
| tion-growth rates: half of its 24 million peo- 
ple are under 15. Its athletic administration 
has a history of ineptitude and corruption, 


| and athletes endure chronic shortages of 
| trained coaches and equipment (not one 


all-weather track until 1983). 

When Kenyans started winning big 
races in the late 1960s, the Western press 
ascribed their triumphs to the high altitude 
of their homeland. Of course that did not 


"It's a psychological advantage if you believe you are good.” 


als and eight world records in 25 years. 

The Nandi and other running tribes live 
at high altitudes and marry among them- 
selves, so it is conceivable that genetic traits 
emerged that are adapted to thin air and 
are useful in distance running. There is no 
shortage of anecdotal Support for such a 
notion. The country is alive with Stories of 
raw talent—barefoot schoolboys who step 
untrained Onto grass tracks and turn in 
times that would win U.S. state champion- 
ships. But there is no physiological evidence 
of any genetic advantage. 

On the other hand, there is evidence 
that the tribes' success is at least partly a re- 
sult of conditioning, physical and cultural 
U.S. sportswriter Kenny Moore, a former 
Olympic marathoner, returned from a visit 


| explain why Peruvians or Tibetans, say, | struck by the rigors of a Kenyan childhood, 
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kom. with us. 


In April, two of Japans most successful banks merged. 

The marriage of Mitsui Bank and Tatyo Kobe Bank 

will create a new leader in the world’ financial institutions. 
Our symbol is the cherry blossom, a symbol of the freatfulness 
we promise in any relationship you form with us. 


The cherry blossom also symbolizes an opportunity for you 
to tap a powerful new source of experience and committed expertise 
which will help your business blossom: Mitsui Taiyo Kobe Bank. 


* MITSUI TAIYO KOBE BANK 


Head Office & Headquarters: Tokyo 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Glasnost Comes to TASS 


ByANN BLACKMAN MOSCOW 


t seems that almost no news is 

good news for Moscow’s leader- 
ship these days. The Soviet economy 
continues to sputter; ethnic tensions 
are flaring; independence move- 
ments are gaining force; Communist 
regimes are collapsing all over; and 
the Soviet population is increasingly 
disgruntled. Surprisingly, some of 
the fullest, frankest reporting of 
these events has come from none 
other than Tass, the official Soviet 
news agency and long an uncritical 
government mouthpiece. In a report 
from Lithuania last month, for ex- 
ample, Tass cited a description of 
that republic’s “1940 joining of the 
Soviet Union as a ‘violation by out- 
side force’ of the sovereignty of the 
Lithuanian State.” 

Can this be the same Tass that 
has been known chiefly for its dull, 
turgid reporting and its habit of tuck- 
ing important news into the last para- 
graph? The captive wire service that 
was run by and for the Soviet govern- 
ment, peddling propaganda before 

facts? It is indeed, but something re- 
markable has happened to the 1,300 
reporters, editors and photogra- 
phers who are currently working in 
113 countries for Tass. After Gorba- 
chev took over in 1985 and launched 
the era of glasnost, the news agency 
faced a new challenge: to enhance its 
credibility by reporting more aggres- 
sively, more thoroughly and more ac- 
curately than ever before. Nowadays 
the agency's attitude is reflected in 
the instructions given by Grigory Arslanov, 
55, director of TASS’s coverage of socialist 
countries, to his staff in Bucharest: “I gave 
them one order. Write the truth and de- 
scribe the real situation there." 

The big turnaround has been presided 
over by TAss Director General Leonid P. 
Kravchenko, 51, who took up his job 15 
months ago, after serving as editor in chief of 
the trade-union newspaper Trud and as a top 
official at the state committee for television 
and radio. Sitting in his walnut-paneled of- 
fice on the eighth floor of TAss headquar- 
ters, located just a few blocks east of the 
Kremlin, Kravchenko declares that there 
should no longer be any taboo subjects for 
TASS reporters. "We are going through our 
own perestroika here,” he says. “I want our 
journalists to be known by their writing, pro- 
fessionalism and style.” But he concedes 
that change does not come easily, particular- 
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Once a propaganda tool, the Soviet agency wins new respect 
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Stressing “writing, professionalism and style.” 


ly in a country where censorship has long 
been considered a form of patriotism. “Now 
we tell our correspondents that they must 
break their own psychological barriers and 
not consult with the embassy or Foreign 
Ministry before issuing a story.” To be sure, 
the old ways have nof totally died at Tass 
and the goyernment still exerts influence on 
what is reported. In a story on the dispatch- 
ing of troops to control uprisings in Azerbai- 
jan earlier this year, for example, TASS add- 
ed that “these measures have been justified 
and urgently needed.” But much of the pres- 
sure comes from the old habits of journalists 
rather than from state directives. Says Vladi- 
mir Baidashin, 45, head of the agency’s 
world-services department: “We try to be 
objective. But after so many years of censor- 
ship, we started censoring ourselves.” 

Even more dramatic changes may be in 
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N ow that he is winning more bats} 
get information out of his govem] 
Kravchenko has set his sights on anal 
tious goal: to rival Britain's Reuters ai 
U.S.'s Associated Press asa respected 
national news source. One reason iif 
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state, must increasingly rely on the By 
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dents to the Baltic region, where an 
Sy over independence prov! ausi 
lines. He has also put together? os] 
twelve editors and reporters y o d, 
in ethnic problems. Krave 5 
explanations from his st 
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It seems obvious, but the way 
that some people treat the world, 
you would think there is somewhere 
else to go once the earth's resources 
have been exhausted. 

You know there isn't. Our small 
planet is being ravaged and its 
limited resources аге fast 
disappearing. 

This is why Greenpeace is trying 
to protect our fragile planet. 

By applying international direct 
action with scientific research and 
political pressure, Creenpeace has 
had many notable successes. 

The atmospheric testing of 
Nuclear weapons by the French in 
lle Pacific has been stopped. 

Commercial whaling is in the 
Process of being stopped. 
the Dumping of radioactive waste in 

Ocean has been stopped. 

The large scale commercial 
"ghter of baby harp seals in 
‘nada has been stopped. 
Incineration at sea of dangerous 
XC chemicals has been stopped. 
ut at Greenpeace, we don't 


Sla 
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It may be small 
but it's all we've got. 


want to stop everything. What we 
have started is a general raising of 
the awareness of the environment 
across the globe. However, there is 
still a long way to go. 

Deforestation and the depletion 


. of the ozone layer are just two 


major problems we are aiming to 
overcome; there are countless 
others. 

To carry on the work we urgently 
need your help. Greenpeace is 
a non-profit organisation supported 
by memberships and donations. 

To find out how you can help, fill 
out the Greenpeace coupon and 
mail it today. 

LL. шыш шып шыш — M шын Ire 
To find out more about how you can help, please 
complete the coupon. 

Please return to: Greenpeace International, 

Stichting Greenpeace Council, Keizersgracht 176, 

1016 DW Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 


Name 
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GREENPEACE 


GREENPEACE URGENTLY NEEDS YOUR SUPPORT 
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A Great Balancin 


OH, THE PLACES YOU'LL GO! by Dr. Seuss; Random House; $12.95 


The poetics are tight, 

and the drawings are loose 
in the forty-three books 
that are signed Dr. Seuss. 


But the doctor of late 

has achieved his results 
by prescribing for those 
who are labeled adults. 


Of the creature who wins 
after being a victim 

when it learns how to live 
by observing this dictum: 


In the days of the past 

he would merrily tell 

of the Grinch who took joy 
in purloining noel. 


In The Lorax he chose 

as his overall theme 

the consumption that eats 
at the forest and stream. 


Just "be sure when you step. 
Step with care and great tact 
and remember that Life's 

a Great Balancing Act," 


Of the Cat in the Hat 

and recalcitrant Sam, 

who refused any meal 

made of Green Eggs and Ham. 


And the big Butter Battle 
Book spoke with a roar 
ofthe lunatic fringes 

who trigger a war. 


"And recalling the thing 
left unsaid by the sage: 
that surprises may come 
on the very last page. 


And of Horton and Sneetch 
and of Yertle and Who 
and of Thidwick the Moose 
and If I Ran the Zoo. 


And You're Only Old Once! 
pulled the ultimate hat trick: 
making readers think twice 
about things geriatric. 


Case in point, Seuss himself, 
Who is now eighty-six. 

Moral: Who says you can’t 
teach an old Doc new tricks? 


Every Seusspenseful tale, 
every verse that he did, 
seemed to land on the bed 
|_| orthe lap of a kid. 


But the latest of Seuss 

fits in no category. 

Oh, the Places You'll Go! 
is an all-ages story 


— By Stefan Kanfer 
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by Michael Frayn 
Viking; 172 pages; $17.95 


B lessings on British Writers! 
keeping the comic novel aliy 


with very little help from ot live ay 


1 D 
Michael Frayn is best known fa qe 
plays, especially Noises Off (1983) ani 
farce that burned up the box office tj 
sides of the Atle 
The Trick of Ld d 
sixth novel, іа 

little breeze ofat 


a fussy young tel 
er at an obscure 
Шу Mir 
an older, well: 
woman novelist—a figure like Mi 
Spark or Anita Brookner. But u 
ofthe weedy egotists who make com 
satirical heroes, Richard manages 0; 
sess his idol, whom he refers to 5144 
even marry her. $ 
The book is a series of garrulous 
that he writes to a friend in Austral 
favors words like ludic and trots о | 
bits like “Нег eyes are like uo 
les. That's to say, they're ope. oi 
ard yearns to influence his wifes w 
latest novel, he tells her, nee 
central framework of ironic 577 
ness." Published without any 
try, it becomes her biggest |; wil 
hopes—even expects—that $ agi 
about him, but learns to his fi 
her next project will be abo М 
particularly his rather drab i bani 
entire family lies gasping d » he MPa 
ing to be gutted and fillete® ewik 
“and turned into delicious 0,7 | 
I'm tossed back into the river: п 
In the end this would Di i 
teaching JL’s works in Abu "€ 
college was hoping for classe race 
Galsworthy. In a final attemp Т cant d an 
tries his own hand at LS k | 
“the gadget that makes ue gno 
the chip, the formula. . Р g 
er, he desists. The trick of 1t 
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king the prevailing Hollywood wisdom: Bob and Harvey Weinstein 


The Little Hitmakers Who Could 


der, ке ш — . 
е like M industry dominated by huge studios 


But unlike and behemoth budgets, Miramax Films 
rake соле ceeded against all odds. With only 
nanages її} employees, the New York-based firm 
ys to as Jif "Inda niche in marketing low-budget 
1 house films—most of which have 

ed by big studios as too risky or 
‘hae Miramax co-chairmen 
Жу, ү Harvey, 37, and Bob Wein- 
m mes Proved them wrong. Two of 
dim n released in 1989 collected 
КО, Wards last week. Cinema Para- 
est Foreign Language Film, and 


Lefi Foor won B 


yarrulousk 
n Austral 


nic sê р д est Actor and Best Sup- 
ny such Jo honors. The Weinsteins 
st зс Bingen ened Something rare for inde- 


ile 18 profits, 


Bh Me Oscar winners and its 
total o ene videotape have 
oh Million so far. Each 
|ы D ed less than $3 million, in 
ii pyc lies Зу average of $23 mil- 
ny in i, dd via €otape, made for $1.1 
0р s Опа fide box-office smash, 
by steg Шоп to date, and My Left 
2nd PA Oscars, has earned 

Y inst: Ing $2 million last week. 
: Ru Who look more like 
АТ dealers than film mo- 
ning knack comes from a 


ty Miramax Films knows how to pick Oscar winners 


cinema-saturated childhood in New York 
City. “One day we saw this amazing movie 
Truffaut had done about street kids called 
The Four Hundred Blows, and it spoke to 
us,” recalls Harvey. “We fell in love with 
films.” They still react to what speaks to 
them personally, putting no stock in pre- 
vailing Hollywood wisdom. They were en- 
chanted last year by the Irish-made film 
My Left Foot, based on the autobiography 


سم 


NYVWAOHS NIGON 


ofa severely crippled Irish artist. “So many 
people said, ‘It’s not sexy; it doesn’t have 
the ingredients of a hit, ” recalls Harvey. 
"That's when I said, ‘Let’s get it. ” 

Miramax (named for the Weinstein’s 
parents Miriam and Max) was born ten 
years ago when the brothers bought a de- 
crepit movie house in Buffalo, renovated it 
and started showing films that drew a col- 
lege crowd. With the profits, they began 
buying and distributing movies. Their first 
gamble was The Secret Policeman’s Other 
Ball, a rock music-comedy hybrid pur- 
chased in 1982 for $180,000, which earned 
$6 million. 

In 1988 Miramax began to attract at- 
tention with its clever marketing of The 
Thin Blue Line, a stylish documentary 
about a wrongful murder conviction in 
Dallas, and for distributing the Swedish 
epic Pelle the Conqueror. While profits 
from Pelle were modest, it went on to win 
an Oscar for Best Foreign Language Film. 
The Thin Blue Line became a news sensa- 
tion: it helped persuade a Texas court to 
throw out the murder conviction. The 
Weinsteins’ passion for their films and 
their loving attention to marketing—they 
often write their own ads—have endeared 
them to filmmakers. Jim Sheridan, direc- 
tor of My Left Foot, credits Miramax’s | 
tasteful promotional campaign for much of 
the movie’s success: “They didn’t try to 
sensationalize it.” 

This year will be Miramax’s biggest 
test. Four of the 14 films it is distributing 
were self-produced. Two of those are al- | 
ready in some trouble. Strike It Rich, with 
Molly Ringwald, bombed. The Lemon Sis- 
ters, with Diane Keaton, has been delayed 
for reworking. But the brothers insist there 
is still plenty of room in Tinseltown for the 
little guy. Says Harvey: “We try to be like 
Rolls-Royce. We make great cars, but just 
a few of them. We're not competing with 
GM." Not yet, anyhow. —By David E. Thigpen 


Un-American Activities 


The Oscar ceremony was a great night for the Irish—and the British. The 
recipients of the Best Actor and Actress prizes were both born in England: 
Daniel Day-Lewis for My Left Foot and Jessica Tandy, now an American 
citizen, for Driving Miss Daisy, which also won Best Picture. Best Support- 
ing Actress was Ireland's Brenda Fricker of My Left Foot. In fact, with its 
two acting prizes, the Irish film was a gratifying surprise on a night some 
predicted would be hogged by Born on the Fourth of July. That U.S. movie 
managed only one major award: Best Director for Oliver Stone. 

The 34-hour show was seen live in 39 countries, the most ever. Moscow, Sydney 
and Buenos Aires also got into the act in an awkward attempt to link overseas pre- 
senters to Los Angeles via satellite. Oscar's honorary award for director Akira 
Kurosawa (Rashomon, Ran) was more appropriate—and much deserved. An out- 
sider in Japan's film establishment, Kurosawa was lauded by his chief American 
disciples—Steven Spielberg (E. 7:) and George Lucas (Star Wars). 
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INDIA 


PIRAVI (BIRTH) 

Directed by Shaji N. Karun 
Screenplay by S. Jayachandran 
Nair, Shaji N. Karun and Raghu 


Few human sorrows 
wrench at the soul as 
painfully as parents 
mourning the death of 
their children. It has 
been the subject of re- 
ligion and literature 
for centuries, from 
David wailing for Ab- 
salom to Lear shat- 
tered by the loss of 
Cordelia. In his direc- 
torial debut, Shaji Karun updates the 
theme, taking the death by torture of a 
young student during the emergency rule 
of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi in the 
1970s and transforming it into dramatic 
tragedy. With the life-giving monsoons as a 
backdrop, the elderly Sankaran Chakiyar 
(Premji) waits for his son to return from 
school to their small village in Kerala. The 
old man does not know it, but the son has 
died in prison after being arrested for sing- 
ing an antigovernment song. Refusing to 
believe him dead, Sankaran waits, despite 
obstacles and the pleas of his daughter Ma- 
lathi, played by the actress Archana. In an- 
guish Sankaran cries, ^Why did I become 
his father?" 

Filmed in the Malayalam language, the 
movie has won 17 national and interna- 
tional honors and has received raves both 
in India and in Britain. The film, wrote 
Britain's Guardian, has “visual style that 
fuses the viewer into the humor, sadness 
and stately grace of Indian village life.” m 


FRANCE 


т 
MILOU IN MAY 


Directed by Louis Malle 
Screenplay by Louis Malle and 
Jean-Claude Carriére 


E 
Concerned: 
Archana, on right 


(= Having completed Fare- 
5 well the Children, a tragic 
*° tale of adolescent friend- 
éship in Nazi-occupied 
"> France, Louis Malle told 
an interviewer that he 
was "really keen to make 
something giddy, a social 
satire." He has done just 
that with his latest pic- 
ture, a provincial comedy 
that plots the tribulations 
of a family of oddballs gathered in their an- 
cestral country home to mourn their just 
departed grandmother. The pivotal figure 


Do-nothing: 
Michel Piccoli 


International Screenings 


do-nothing bachelor in his 60s who has 
made a career of killing time and rummag- 
ing through the garden pond, fishing bare- 
handed for crustaceans. With him at the 
manor are his daughter Camille (Miou- 
Miou), who hopes to inherit grandmoth- 
ers silverware—and with it, a touch of 
class; his niece Claire (Dominique Blanc), 
an embittered lesbian antiques dealer; and 
Milou’s brother Georges (Michel Du- 
chaussoy), a leftist reporter for Le Monde. 

The family reunion is set against the 
domestic rebellions and widespread public 
demonstrations of 1968. While rioting stu- 
dents burn tires and set up barricades in 
Paris, Milou and his relatives tune in to the 
radio for news of the world outside and, by 
way of grossly exaggerated reports, envi- 
sion France falling apart. In panic, the fam- 
ily cancels grandmother's burial and, in the 
end, heads for the hills to escape the imag- 
ined mobs. 

Despite the movie's absurd premise, 
Milou opened to rave reviews in Paris. The 
film, said Le Point, “literally reeks of hap- 


piness ... a measured, fragile sense of 
happiness." a 
SPAIN 

TIE ME UP! TIE ME DOWN! 


Written and Directed by Pedro 
Almodóvar 


= Pedro Almodóvar's 
р black comedy Wom- 
en on the Verge of a 
§ Nervous Breakdown 
~ earned him great in- 
ternational acclaim, 
including an Oscar 
i É nomination for best 
Aan, foreign film of 1988. 
Obsession: Abril In his follow-up, Al- 
and Banderas modóvar put himself 
í on a garbage truck in 
January and headed for the Madrid pre- 
miere of his latest movie, Tie Me Up! Tie 
Me Down! It was the perfect entrance fora 
director who has turned low life into art. 
Reminiscent of The Collector, John 
Fowles’ novel of morbid obsession, the film 
features a young psychopath, Ricki (Anto- 
nio Banderas), who kidnaps a drug-addict- 
ed porn star, Marina (Victoria Abril). He 
ties her up until she learns to return his pas- 
sion. Marina's sister and her lover rescue 
her—but too late. By the time they reach 
her, Marina has come to like being under 
Ricki's control—that is, being “tied up." 
.In Madrid the film drew decidedly 
mixed reviews, and at the recent Berlin 
Film Festival it was greeted by as many cat- 
calls as applause. Still; the movie is all set 
to make its U.S. debut, and perhaps Almo- 
dóvar will take it across the Atlantic on a 
garbage barge. 


in the group is Milou (Michel Piccoli), a 
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VICTORIOUS. Anatoly Ka 
viet former chess World cp. 8 ste 
Dutch grandmaster Jan Ti ШП 
play-off to determine the n 

for the world crown; in Kus) 
October Karpov will take o} 
Gary Kasparov, who дет 

1985 and successfully defen d 
against him in 1986 and 1987 


EXECUTION STAYED. () 

ris, 37, sentenced to die ine Al à D 
this week for the murders о Es Chary E: 
boys in 1978; in San Francisco, Fe үйр r 
peals Court Judge John Noona e 
Harris may not have received 


۹ 

T ruled amore ! 

= Н 2 Соту. т specia 
psychiatric help during his trial Omen p 


Hey, du 
have been the first person to be put ud bris WAS 
in California in 23 years, “тоот 


scum. 
PLEADED GUILTY. William Galvin, 5), A the 2 
sultant charged with bribing former дй cary 
tant Secretary of the Navy Melvyn ра brenvate, 
in order to secure Pentagon contrac; у Cos 
weapons makers; in Washington, Gay; i). on 
the biggest fish netted to date in thesfinces Wh 
Wind” investigation of corrupt prone ofthe 
ment practices at the Pentagon, matt. 

. Part of 
DIED. William Robinson, 59, Ате бїр 
Protestant missionary who founded fling of 
ran a five-year-old orphanage for haitu Pal 
capped children inside the security anpiissanc 
established in Southern Lebanon by fell wen 
of gunshot wounds suffered in an алат sel 
gunmen at his home. The Lebanese D an 
tional Resistance Front claimed res a dh 
bility, contending that Robinson ай © ola 


planned to establish a Jewish settlement j" “at 
Rt only im 


^ mone suras 
DIED. John Dexter, 64, versatile Britt” urpas 


rector of theater and opera; of a heat’ ofsuch ] 
tack; in London. Equally at home witht 

temporary and repertory plays P 
won Tonys in 1975 and 1988 for his B 
way productions of Equus and M: Bu 
He served as an associate director?” 
ain's National Theater company ™ 
Laurence Olivier. 
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DIED. Ray Goulding, 68, zany radio ang 
comedian and co-star, with Bob EM 
the beloved Bob and Ray show; © a 
disease; in Manhasset, N.Y. UST al 
ety of voices from falsetto to bar 04 
two men created a memorable € a й 
acters and the long-running 5° 
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dismay of art connoisseurs, cura- 
Due lect and a chronic shortage 
ual 122 have forced many of Italy’s 
o languish in storage. 

than а century, for example, one 
ve of jewels and decorative 
and Etruscan 


| «um, Though only a few experts knew 
“the 2,300-piece cache, including su- 
o former A kriy carved gemstones, gold jewelry and 
mare, was the core of a collection be- 
n contrac jln by Cosimo de’ Medici the Elder (1389- 
gton. Gay ИЯ). one of the powerful merchant 
late in thespances whose lavish patronage financed 
Ane of the greatest masterpieces of West- 


ITUDt proce} 
On. marl. s 
| Part of this sparkling hoard goes on 


59, Ameri ilic display this week in a newly renovat- 
| founded fling of the museum in Florence's 17th 
age for huy Palazzo della Crocetta. During the 
- security naissance, carved stones like those on 
anon by I ûM were sometimes mounted in gold or 
in апай End settings. Inspired by the finely 
Lebanese МЧ antiquities, Renaissance artists 
imed гер ulpted their own gemstones so skillfully 
inson ache! scholars find it hard to distinguish 
1 settlement f" Creations from the originals. “They 
Rony imitated the beauty of antiquity, 
tile Britste" passed it,” says curator Luigi Ton- 
. of a heat." Such Renaissance artists as the mas- 
‘ome witht рои Benvenuto Cellini. Scholars 
plays, Dh, T the Medici collection one of the 
for his B x nthe world. 
d M Bul, eae’ in part by UNO А ERRE, It- 
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the new $1.6 million wing features a high- 
tech security system, something rare 
among Italian museums, where thefts are 
frequent. Among the 400 small-scale mas- 
terpieces protected by infrared sensors are 
an oval Hellenistic cameo depicting a char- 
iot rider, a ruby-and-sapphire-decorated 
onyx cameo of Hermaphroditus from the 
3rd century A.D. and a selection of Etrus- 
can jewelry. 

Until now, notes the museum's gold 
and silver expert, Mario Cygielman, the 
Medici holdings have been secure mostly 
because “по one knew of their existence.” 
Over the years, the collection remained al- 
most completely intact despite threats 
from Napoleonic invaders, local thieves 
and overflowing floodwaters from the 
Arno River. As warm weather ushers in 
another busy travel season, however, the 
caretakers, of these miniature master- 
pieces will have to survive a different kind 
of invasion—by a horde of bedazzled 
tourists. — By Edward M. Gomez. 
Reported by Karen Wolman/Florence 


Clockwise from top 
right: chariot-rider 
gemstone from 
Hellenistic times with 
gold restoration 
attributed to 
Benvenuto Cellini; 
carved onyx cameo of 
Hercules and wife 
Hebe cut to reveal 
colored layers of 
stone; ruby-and- 
sapphire-studded 
backside of 3rd 
century A.D. 
Hermaphroditus 
cameo; and gold 
earrings made after 
Byzantine designs. 
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Let the Chip 


Shots Fall 


Golf's newest rising star is 
a college dropout who dis- 
likes exercise. After being 
named the game's top NCAA 
player, Robert Gamez, 21, 
left the University of Arizo- 
na last year figuring “there 
wasn't anything else to ac- 
complish" as an amateur. So 
he began all over again as a 
pro—and triumphed in his 
first tournament as a mem- 
ber of the P.G.A. tour. So 
far this year the Las Vegas 
rookie has earned $354,905, 
and he is practicing his 
swing for this week's peer- 
less Masters in Augusta, Ga. 
The easygoing Gamez stays 
in training by sticking to the 
fairways. Says he: "I just 
don't feel like working out. I 
never have." 


What a Visit! 


Hey, glasnost’s not so hot for 
everyone. Certainly not for 
Soviet-born comedian YAKOV 
SMIRNOFF, who had made a 
career in the U.S. lambasting 
his homeland's repressive 
ways. “My act was going real 
well—the KGB jokes and ev- 
erything—until 
сате along,” sighed Smir- 
7 noff, 39. Last week he re- 
turned to the Soviet Union for 
the first time since his 1977 
emigration, and discovered 
that the 
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By EMILY MITCHELL and LAWRENCE MONDI 
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Gorbachev 


new openness 
opened up a brave new world 
of comic material. Like the 
new McDonald's in Moscow. "Russians invented fast food," he 
gibed. “You ask for food, and they tell you to fast.” 


ruled Britain twice in por- 
trayals of Queen Elizabeth I, 
and seems born to play the 
role of a modern British 
Prime Minister. Unfortu- 
nately, Margaret Thatcher 
already has the part. So 
Jackson, 53, is doing the 
next best thing: last week she 
became a Labour Party can- 
didate for the House of 
Commons in the next gener- 
al election, which is expect- 
ed in 1992. If the two-time 
Oscar winner is voted in as 
a Member of Parliament, 
she'll retire as a thespian. 
Says Jackson: “You can't be 
a part-time M.P., and you 
certainly can't be a part-time 
actor." 


Role Call 


Fierce of will and imperious 
of temperament, stage and 
film actress Glenda Jackson 


Perfect Harmony 


He may not be an actor, but Polish pianist JANUSZ OLEJNICZAK 
projects just the right tone for portraying his fellow countryman, 
composer Frédéric Chopin. Chosen to star in Andrzej Zu- 
lawski's upcoming film The Blue 
Note, Olejniczak admits, “It is al- 
most insolent to be playing such a 
revered figure in Polish history." 
But he physically resembles the 
composer, and is the same age— 
37—as Chopin at the time de- 
picted in the movie. And he is 
highly respected for his Chopin 
interpretations. Olejniczak has 
already recorded most of the 
film's music on an 1834 Pleyel 
piano—similar to one Chopin 
played. 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


Vol. 135, No. 16 


COVER: Giant accelerators are probing 
ever deeper into the subatomic 
mysteries of matter and energy 

Armed with machines that cost hundreds of millions of 
dollars and span miles, researchers have forged a largely 
coherent model of the universe's basic building blocks. Now 
they are clamoring for the $7 billion-to-$8 billion 
superconducting supercollider, a mammoth device that may 
complete the picturé —or torpedo it. > Can physicists ever 
fully understand the nature of matter? 
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INTERVIEW: Tough 
talk from leaders 
on both sides of 
the conflict in the 
Kashmir Valley 
India’s V.P. Singh and 
Pakistan’s Benazir Bhutto 
speak of growing distrust 
over the state of Jammu 

and Kashmir, 
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ASIA/PACIFIC: Victims of violence flee the 8 
embattled Kashmir Valley 

Intensified fighting between Indian security forces and Kashmiri 
militants, which has left 328 dead this year, prompts an exodus, as both 
Hindus and Muslims flee the terror of the region. 


WORLD: With “an awful lot at stake,” the 16 
superpowers schedule a hurry-up summit 

The strategic-arms talks bog down, and Moscow tightens the pressure in 
Lithuania. But Bush and Gorbachev will meet in May.» As the 
proliferation of nuclear and chemical weapons continues virtually 
uncontrolled in the region, Iraq threatens to use its force against Israel. 


UNITED STATES: The Senate passes aclean-air 24 
bill, but opponents still choke over its provisions 

Broad new legislation against air pollution, the first since 1977, takes aim 
at acid rain, airborne poisons, automobile emissions and President 
Bush's professed tough stance on the environment. 


BUSINESS: A case in little Liechtenstein points 32 
up the seriousness of insider trading 

The notorious affair involving jet-setting Christian Norgren is no 

isolated incident. More and more countries worldwide are starting to 
crack down on insider trading. But most are discovering that new laws— 
and good intentions—are not sufficient to resolve the problem. 


LIVING: Daredevil bungee jumping turns athletes 46 
into human yo-yos 

The brave are leaping headfirst from bridges, towers and even hot-air 
balloons, with only a long rubber cord to break their fall. 


FOOD: From the land of the Incas, a basketfulof 50 
exotic — but not so new—fruits and vegetables 

The Spanish conquistadores disdained the nutritious bounty, but today's 
food fans are eagerly discovering cherimoya, quinoa and pepino dulce, 
cultivated in the Andes for over six centuries. 


ART: A watercolor-washed world, where fantasy 51 
teases reality 

The whimsical humanism of Belgian-born Jean-Michel Folon, best 
known for posters and magazine illustrations, is accorded the rare tribute 
of a retrospective at New York City’s Metropolitan Museum. 
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hey are sprinkled through TIME 
every week: clever, colorful 
charts and diagrams that grab the eye, 
tantalize the brain and make one want 
to read the story. This week's issue is 
no exception. To illuminate the cover 
stories on particle physics, artist Joe 
Lertola created a series of arresting 
graphics that make even so intricate a 
subject attractive to the reader. 

To do so, Lertola, a native of Mor- 
ristown, N.J., who graduated from 
Pratt Institute's School of Art and De- 
sign in Brooklyn in 1978, has traded in 
his old technical pens for the zip and 
click of an electronic mouse and a 
computer screen. To create or alter an 
illustration or to add color, he simply 
taps commands into the keyboards of 
his sophisticated Macintosh and IBM 


machines. Says Lertola, a science-fiction buff: *With so many 
computers, I sometimes feel as if I'm operating a spaceship.” 

As helpful as they are, however, computers are not creative — 
at least not yet. Lertola still does all preliminary doodles with a 
pencil. What the computer does, he says, is *get artwork ready for 
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Lertola with some of his creations 
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“1 sometimes feel as if 
I’m operating a spaceship.” 


the computer screen on his table suddenly erupts in tiny bu 
colorful sparks without any special prompting. Glancing ati jf 
tola, ever the sci-fi fan, says, “I’d like to look 100 years intoth 

ture and see how sophisticated equipment will be then.” 


printing a lot quicker than two years ago.” On paper or on the 
computer, Lertola has been designing graphics for most sections 
of TIME since 1983, but his special fascination is with things scien- 
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WASHINGTON. Everyone 
knows dinosaurs died off 65 
million years ago. Or did they? 
An exhibition at the National 
Museum of Natural History 
comes close to bringing them 
back to life. The show, which 
runs from April 12 to Aug. 10, 
features sculptor Jim Gary's 
lifelike replicas of dinosaurs, 
all fashioned from scrap auto 
parts. A separate show offers 
18 animated dinosaurs, some 


roaring, some tearing at “саг- 
casses" of meat, others cran- 
ing their necks at visitors. 


HOUSTON. This wild ride isn't 
on a horse or a Brahman bull 
but on a different kind of ani- 
mal altogether. Texas' newest 
super-roller coaster, the Ultra 


Twister, has opened at 

Astro World, Houston's huge 
amusement park. The initial 
plunge is a straight vertical 
drop from nine stories high. 
Riders streak at 65 k.p.h. to- 
ward chutes that spin them 
through 360° barrel rolls. The 
Ultra Twister is the first of a 
breed of 17 faster, more terri- 
fying coasters that are opening 
around the U.S. this year. 


NORTH POLE. What is an ice- 
breaker doing in the tourist 
business? Turning a profit, its 
owners hope. For the first 
time, the world’s largest ice- 
breaker, the Soviet Union’s 
150-meter-long Rossiya, will 
take passengers on a cruise 
from Murmansk in the 
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U.S.S.R. to the North Pole. 
A German-Soviet joint ven- 
ture is organizing the 16-day 
journey. Departure date: July 
30. Cost: a cool $21,000 per 
person. 


TANZANIA. British explorer 
Henry Stanley was a one-of-a- 
kind adventurer. Now North 
Carolina outdoorsman Jim 
Owens is organizing a 1,200- 
km trek across Tanzania in 
what he claims will be the first 
attempt to duplicate Stanley's 
journey in search of Dr. David 
Livingstone in 1871. The ex- 
plorers will have to cross 22 
rivers, negotiate crocodile- 
filled swamps and fight off 

the ever present mosquitoes 
and tsetse flies. Only experi- 


enced hikers need apply E: 
Stanley Expedition, 321A 
berton Drive, Wilmington Б! 
N.C. 28403. Cost: $500pls f 
airfare. | 
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Letters 


THE GERMANS 


“We must start- 
looking to the 
future with some 
amount of 
trust." 


Matthew S. Vollman, San Jose, Calif. 


MANS 


"Should the wor 


G 


A 


America supposedly wishes self-deter- 
mination for all people, and should ap- 
plaud German unification [March 26]. 
Those Germanophobes who speculate on 
the “German question" and a “Fourth 
Reich" are as politically naive as those 
folks who warn that the changes in Eastern 
Europe are only a Communist ruse. 

John McDonnell 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


The East Germans moved from a Nazi 
dictatorship directly to a Stalinist one and 
were never taught the rules of democracy. 
These people may need to be educated ac- 
cording to Western precepts before suc- 
cessful unity can be achieved. : 
Glenda Flüeck 
Siegenburg, West Germany 


What happened during the Third Reich 
could occur anywhere at any time. It was the 
precision with which the Germans fulfilled 
their ideas that was fatal. 

Dietmar Fiebig 
Weilheim, West Germany 


mans for the sins of their fathers. The 


As a Briton living in West Germany, 1 
say it's time to stop blaming today's Ger- 


whole tone of your article was arrogant. 
Any emerging nationalism in the Germa- 
nys is no more than a healthy patriotism 
that other countries have been permitted 
to enjoy for decades. Could it be that West 
Germany's neighbors are jealous of its fi- 
nancial success, earned with dedication 
over the years? 
Diana Hellbusch 
Wehrheim, West Germany 


I was in my teens in the 1930s. I can still 
hear Hitler’s voice screaming at the 
crowds. I can still see Chamberlain waving 
that worthless piece of paper. And I can 
still remember my first night in an Army 
barracks. I, for one, will not be celebrating 
the unification of Germany. 

Warren Harris 


West Hartford, Conn. 


When I was in the U.S. Air Force in the 
1980s, I lived in West Berlin. I came to 
know my German neighbors, both good 
and bad. Although I understand that we 
must remember the past in order not to re- 
peat it, we must start looking to the future 
with some amount of trust, or we will never 
find the humanity that is within us all. Peo- 
ple can learn from their mistakes. 

Matthew S. Vollman 
San Jose, Calif. 


Greening of the Law 


Although I am a student of wildlife and 
forestry and not a lawyer, I can believe at- 
torneys may be making money from the in- 
crease in cases involving the environment 
[March 12]. For years corporations spilled 
oil, dumped toxic waste and spewed sulfur 
and nitrates because it was less costly to 
them than operating in environmentally 
sound ways. I prefer to have society pay 
lawyers to stop polluters than see corpora- 
tions profit at the public's expense. 

Jacoby Carter 
Amherst, Mass. 


The U.S. has taken the only possible 
step: indicting firms for their carelessness 
and making them pay. Environmental law 
is important for us and future generations. 

Barbara Weber 
Weissenkirchen, West Germany 


Challenges for the Right 


If the conservatives in the U.S. are 
looking for a new cause to hold them to- 
gether in the post-cold war world, they 
need only reverse their focus and activities 
[March 19]. They spent countless billions 
of dollars withstanding their visible enemy 
(communism) while withholding aid to 
fight enemies closer to home (poverty, illit- 
eracy, homelessness, unemployment). 
What an accomplishment it would be to 
defeat them. 

(The Rev.) Mark Franceschini 
Westminster, Colo. 
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Exxon’s Explanations 
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Scene 
Washington, U.S.A. 


Prague toppled, the hard-line ambassador 
to the U.S. was replaced —without so much 
as a farewell toast—by Rita Klimova, in 
time for President Vaclav Havel's trium- 
phal visit to Washington. At the U.N., 
Romanian Ambassador Peter Tamasie 
rushed home to the quiet life of a universi- 
ty professor. His colleague in Washington, 
Ion Stoichici, who had flaunted his close 
ties to the late dictator Nicolae Ceausescu, 


The new guard: Prague’s Klimova and Bucharest’s Constantinescu 


Change has come so swiftly, staffers 
hardly know what policies they are 
supposed to be disseminating. 
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Like political holdovers anywhere, 
some East bloc diplomats maintain they 
will surely be asked to stay on, especially 
since the new governments have few ex- 
perienced replacements to draw on. But 
it is just as likely they will soon be swept 
out. “They are all waiting for the other 
shoe to drop,” says Toby Gati, vice presi- 
dent of the U.N. Association of the U.S. 
in New York City. The anxiety is proba- 
bly greatest among those—more than 
half by some estimates—who answered to 
their nations’ intelligence or security 
agencies rather than foreign offices. Says 
Gati: “In European countries, they have 
long memories. Some could go home to 
arrest or social ostracism.” Reinforcing 
these memories are activist immigrants in 
the U.S., many of them political refugees 
who keep close watch on the diplomats. 
Says Lazlo Hanos, head of 
the Hungarian Human Rights 
Foundation in New York City: 
“It is important to look at the 
individual closely. Some of 
these about-faces are not very 
convincing.” 

One who is convincing in his 
zeal for reform is Istvan Pataki, 
the Hungarian deputy chief of 
mission, who claims that Hunga- 
ry led the way with its break 
from rigid communism more 
than 20 years ago. “My training 
did not forbid me to think,” he 
insists. “I don’t believe that was 
the case in other East European 
countries. But sometimes—ear- 
lier—I had to swallow hard 
when many of us felt for sure it 
was a dead end.” He finds other 
East European colleagues “less 
excited than we are about going 
ahead on a road on which we 
have no experience.” 

Although the East European 
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retired abruptly and was succeeded by Vir- 
gil Constantinescu. Everyone, down to the 
file clerks on the embassy's Washington 
staff, has been replaced. 

“There’s a wistful feeling among the 
top people that their era is over and they 
have been swept aside," says an American 
diplomat. Many of the younger embassy 
staffers regret not being back where histo- 
ry is being made and useful new political 
friendships are being forged. The change 
has come so swiftly, they hardly know what 
policies they are supposed to be dissemi- 
nating. They aren't even sure whether to 


keep their party cards. 


staffers voice delight at the flood 
of visa requests and the new openness, 
there are hints now and again that the con- 
version may not be total. “It was a strange 
feeling watching it on TV," says an East 
German attaché, remembering the fall of 
the Wall. *We welcome the renewal pro- 
cess, but it could become much more diffi- 
cult.” Says a Polish spokesman: “In a cou- 
ple of months, there will be second 
thoughts. This society might even come out 
more leftist than we can imagine." A 
Czech colleague foresees “a very unpleas- 
ant situation" ahead but adds, “I want a 
more progressive economy and a freer so- 
ciety, so let's hope for the best." u 
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An uprooted child of war 


Refugees find shelter in a tent complex outside Jammu: “The daily terror was too much" 


Last week a provocateur threw a calf's head 
near a Hindu temple—a sacrilege in Hindu 
eyes. The action triggered three days of riot- 
ing, leaving one dead and 18 injured. 

To make matters even more difficult for 
Prime Minister Singh, Hindu nationalist 
groups like the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh and the Bharatiya Janata Party are 
taking the lead in relief efforts and are ready 
to exploit the plight of the pandits in order 
to lend force to their own hard-line position 
that the only problems in Kashmir are Paki- 
stani meddling and Muslim disloyalty. Says 
Balram Thakur, an R.S.S. activist and one of 
the relief organizers: “If I were in power in 
New Delhi, I would have bombed Pakistan 
by now to save Kashmir." 

That is what Islamabad fears may hap- 
pen if frustration builds in New Delhi and 
if Pakistan is shown to be harboring and 
training Kashmiri militants. A senior Azad 

Kashmir official said last 

week that the government 
| of Prime Minister Benazir 
Bhutto wants the refugees 
assembled in central camps 
so that they can be looked 
after—and: presumably 
kept away from hard-line 
groups in Pakistan. Paki- 
stani officials also say they 
want to seek the help of in- 
ternational relief organiza- 
tions, especially if there is a 
larger flow of refugees this 
spring. Asks a senior diplo- | 
mat: “What do we do now? | 


! 


Should we get international 
relief organizations to look | 
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after the refugees' welfare so that India 
cannot accuse us of starting camps for the 
militants?" 


If the Bhutto government hopes to | 
keep the Kashmiri refugees in Pakistan | 
from organizing to fight India, it will en- | 
counter strong opposition, especially from | 


powerful Pakistanis who have close ties to 


Kashmir. Says Sheik Rashid, whose family | 


hails from the region: “If we can support 


3 million Afghan refugees, why can't we | 


support Kashmiri refugees? Why this dou- 
ble policy? In my opinion, we have to sup- 
port the independence fighters." Rashid 
denies that any military training is going on 
at what he calls his "relief camps" but 
claims that young men are leaving in shifts 
for instruction "outside Pakistan" before 
returning to Kashmir. 

Whatever happens to the refugees in Pa- 
kistan, India appears determined to shut 
down the exodus trom Kashmir. In recent 
weeks Indian soldiers have ambushed a 
number of groups trying to cross the border 
on their way to Pakistan: according to official 
Indian sources, 20 people were killed last 
week alone. Such tactics increase the danger 
of clashes between Indian and Pakistani bor- 
der troops. According to Pakistani army 
sources, in several recent instances Pakistani 
troops fired on Indian soldiers who were 
shooting at Kashmiris trying to cross the 
line. “If these crossings become too fre- 
quent.” says a Pakistani diplomat, “the line 
of control could really heat up. That is the 
danger.” Yet as long as there is civil strife 
in Srinagar, the refugees are bound to keep 
— With reporting by Yusuf Jameel/ 
Srinagar and Sankarshan Thakur/Jammu 
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CHINA 


No Smiling — It's Subversive 


he call to protest was deliber- 
ately low key. In fax messages 
| Chinese dissidents abroad urged 
| sympathizers on the mainland to 
honor the April 15 anniversary of 
the beginning of Jast year's pro- 
democracy upheaval by simply 
taking a stroll through Beijing's 
Tiananmen Square. But the coun- 
try's security watchdogs were 
eavesdropping. Last week, at the 
suggested start of the modest 
commemoration, police seized 
| the 100-acre square in the heart of 
the capital. As soldiers guarded 
the perimeter, thousands of 
schoolchildren performed a cere- 
| mony to honor the nation's revo- 
lutionary-war dead. When the se- 
curity forces melted away and 
Tiananmen was reopened to the 
public, scores of plainclothes 
agents kept people from gather- 
ing in large numbers. 

The scene was repeated four 
days later. This time the protest 
was scheduled to coincide with 
Qingming, a festival in which Chi- 
nese offer respect to the dead by 
| sweeping their graves. To ensure 
that the ritual did not turn into a 
mass tribute to the hundreds, per- 
| haps thousands, who perished in 


Facing the anniversary of the democracy movement, authorities 
go to ludicrous lengths to quench "bourgeois liberalization 


Police patrol Tiananmen Square to prevent Qingming protests 
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year students at Peking Unie 
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the massacre of demonstrators 
last June, authorities ordered that 
| Beijing’s cemeteries admit only those with 
| death certificates that proved their loved 
ones had died within the past year. Citizens 
were warned to avoid any display of black 
| armbands or white flowers associated with 
mourning. *We were not only told to stay 
away from the square," said an incredulous 
professor in Beijing. “They also said we 
could not stroll in public and smile at the 
same time.” 

No detail of resistance is too small for 
China’s hard-line leadership to crush these 
days, despite the lifting of martial law in 
Beijing last January. The campaign of re- 
pression that followed the June Tianan- 
men massacre continues unabated, as au- 
thorities attempt to roll back all vestiges of 


“bourgeois liberalization.” 

Anywhere from 10,000 to 30,000 peo- 
ple, by Western diplomatic estimates, have 
been arrested in connection with last year’s 
protest. Many have never been charged or 
brought to trial. For those who do appear 
before a judge, the prospects are grim. 
Earlier this year Ren Jianxin, the head of 
China’s Supreme People’s Court, signaled 
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that the country's move toward a more in- 
dependent judiciary had been reversed. 
Justice, he said, cannot “be executed with- 
out the guidance" of the Communist Party. 
The security forces have also been 
hauled further into line. Last month top of- 
ficers of the People's Armed Police Force, 
who were criticized for failing to contain 
last year's upheavals, were replaced by 
army generals. Police officers were given 
doses of ideological indoctrination and 
loads of new antiriot equipment. Despite 
the shape-up, Chai Ling, 23, one of the 
three main leaders of the beleaguered de- 
mocracy movement, managed to escape a 
nationwide dragnet. Chai turned 
up in Paris last week after ten 
months on the run within China. 
The Communist Party itself is 
still being “rectified,” though less 
dramatically than the police. Key 
sympathizers of deposed party 
leader Zhao Ziyang, who was 
sacked for supporting last year’s 
protests, have been demoted or 
dismissed. Last week Premier Li 
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Try as they might, authorities have not quashed dissent entirely, 
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[ме Royal in Katmandu 
p m returns to the streets—and a bloodbath 


Sare turned back from the palace 


perse the crowd, the police opened fire, 
killing dozens. There is no firm count be- 
cause the army carried away most of the 
bodies, according to many eyewitnesses. 
Demonstrators also died in clashes with 
security forces elsewhere in the country, 
and the total death toll may have been 
higher than 100. 

Once the shooting stopped, demon- 
strators barricaded roads with boulders, 
logs and garbage cans and filled trenches 
with burning tires to prevent police from 
entering their townships. As night fell 
in Katmandu, soldiers pa- 
trolled the streets, which 
were deserted except for 
occasional gangs of youths 
shouting pro-democracy slo- 
gans and then fading into 
Л] е darkness. 

Nepal’s pro-democracy 
movement was born in Feb- 
ruary, a month after the well- 
established Congress Party 
and seven left-wing parties— 
all of them outlawed—closed 
ranks to push for a multipar- 
ty system and to define and 
limit the King’s absolute 
powers by constitutional 
means. To press their de- 
mands, the parties organized 
a series of general strikes, 
demonstrations and “black- 
outs," in which people 
switched off their lights and 
proceeded to conduct their 
protests in the relative safety 
afforded by darkness. 

At first the King showed 
no inclination to negotiate 
with the agitators. In an ad- 
dress to the country last 
month, he vowed, "There 
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can be no solution to the 
problem while there is irre- 
sponsible behavior and undignified acts.” 
Under the leadership of Prime Minister 
Shrestha, the government hard-liners ap- | 
peared to have gained the upper hand. 
Last month Keshav Kumar Burathoki, a 
minister who advocated negotiations with 
the protesters, was dismissed. Foreign 
Minister S.K. Upadhyaya, who opposed 
Shrestha’s hawkish policies, resigned. 

The governments tough stand, how- 
ever, only served to strengthen support | 
for the opposition. Groups of intellectu- 
als, actors, factory workers, journalists 
and even government employees publicly | 
protested the arrests of unarmed demon- | 
strators. Lamented Mohan Chand Adhi- | 
kari, a Communist leader: “It is heinously | 
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The former professor in his Sydney office 


AUSTRALIA 


In: ^Dr. Who" 


The Liberals choose newcomer | 


Hewson to take the helm | 


fter only two years and nine months as | 

a Member of Parliament, John Hew- | 

son, an economics professor turned politi- 
cian, was elected last week as head of the 
conservative Liberal Party. As such, the 
man whom opponents have dubbed “Dr. 
Who" became leader of the opposition to 
the re-elected Labor Government of Prime | 
Minister Bob Hawke. Hewson, 43, replaced 
Andrew Peacock, 51, who resigned two jj 
weeks ago after the Liberals lost their | i 
fourth consecutive national election. | 

A native of Sydney, Hewson studied 

economics at Sydney University and 
earned a doctorate at Johns Hopkins Uni- | | 
versity in Baltimore, Md. He worked at the | 
International Monetary Fund in Washing- | 
l 


ton before returning to Australia, where he 
became professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of New South Wales in Sydney. 
Hewson also won spurs as a consultant to 
Japan's Sumitomo Bank, the Australia 
Bank and the Sydney-based merchant 
bank of Hill Samuel. 

His ample fees enabled him to indulge 
his passions for classic cars, French cham- 
pagne and late-night jazz clubs; for a while 
he also owned Simpsons, a French restau- 
rant in Sydney. After winning the conser- 
vative seat of Wentworth in Sydney's prime 
residential area in 1987, Hewson sold the 
restaurant as well as some of his cars, 
though he still keeps a Ferrari, a Lam- 
borghini, a Mercedes and a Rolls-Royce. 
In Parliament, he was quickly spotted as a 


became his party's shadow treasurer. Al- 


bors Finance Minister at the time, 
brushed him off as a "pin-striped, Ferrari- 
driving, restaurant-owning yuppie," Hew- 
son won respect for his articulate views and 
his supremely confident manner. 

“We have a lot of rebuilding to do,” he 
declared after his victory last week. “Ev- 


oppressive.” — Ву Barbara Rudolph. | 
Reported by Anita Pratap/Katmandu 


erybody keeps saying, ‘Can he do it?’ Well, 
stick around. Give me a chance." 
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Interview 


Singh and Pakistan's Benazir Bhutto have sev- 


A part from leading governments, India's V.P. 


eral things in common. Both are by inclination 


; j a’ 1 Mus- 
eacemakers, yet events in India's predominantly Mu Г ports 
Tim Jammu and Kashmir state, where an uprising that U.N. resolutions in 1 948 and 1949 a 
against Indian rule has taken 328 lives this year, have Simla Agreement give Pakistan a Say in 


“We Do 
Not Want 
War" 


In New Delhi, Prime Minister 
V.P. SINGH accuses Pakistan of 
giving support to subversion 

and rebellion in the long-disputed 
state of Jammu and Kashmir 


Q. A few months ago, you said that the main problem in Kash- 
mir was a political, internal one. But since then your govern- 
ment has claimed that Pakistan is a central player in the 
trouble. 

A. think it is both things. It is true that the responses of our 
political and administrative machinery have not been ade- 
quate. But we come across that in other areas of the country 
as well. Yet there is also very strong evidence of interference 
from the Pakistan side. Now the Pakistanis say they are rais- 
ing funds: ten crores of rupees [$5 million] from the govern- 
ment of Pakistan, and five crores [$2.5 million] from Punjab. 


And they are actually sending people across the border [into 
Kashmir]. 


Q. Kashmiris? . 
A. Yes. They go there [to Pakistan]; they get the training; 
they get indoctrinated; they come back here. Do you think 
that can be done against the wishes of the government of 
Pakistan? There is no further cover left that Pakistan is not 
involved. 


Q. You have given Pakistan chapter and verse on the informa- 
tion you have? 


A. We have. We gave them photos of training centers and 
weapons. 


Q. And the response? 
A. They just denied it. 


Q. What can India do about the situation? 
A. Certainly the solution in Kashmir has to come from the 
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| Theuprising, counters 
Pakistan's BENAZIR BHUTTO, is a 
| spontaneous freedom movement 


| unprovoked by Islamabad and not 
| supported by its military 


A supporters 


0. The world has changed dramatically in the past year. To 

vhat degree has Pakistan been influenced by those changes? 
if А On a worldwide level, one feels а greater sense of opti- 
| Usm—one can look forward to a world that is more hu- 
| cM But I am concerned about the region in which Paki- 
E cem itself. Contrary to the global drift toward détente, 
| um the uncertainties caused by a regime in Afghani- 
ie is unacceptable to its people and the uprising in 
mir that has cast its shadow on India-Pakistan relations. 


e of basic | ® What has 
stivity js | Kashmir? 

ш B | ү people in India immediately leaped to the conclu- 
who ae E Pakistan was somehow behind it. That is totally 
out ye БҮ е movement in Kashmir] is an indigenous move- 
torem] inthe Pa Power, which worked in Pakistan and worked 
pe pui шы It can work in Kashmir. When 200,000 peo- 
| Rand deg арп in their hands come out in the streets to 

Butt а curfew, what can the government of India do? 
ran ent can only work if India is not given a pretext 


0-Pak : $ S 
axistani war. That is what India wants. 


happened between India and Pakistan over 


е movem 
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А! A We n aiding the Kashmir movement? 
Rr, qr," 107 giving military assistance. But political sup- 
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h шїї IC Support and publicity, these are areas in 
irage "t Qe certainly feel morally bound to help. 
And E Ay thot 
i will be М тау Support? 
Em ei Pakistan is a free country. We have an op- 
coi f іо р. Clef minister of a particular province, or the 
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munists and right-wing Hindu nationalists. Bhutto, 
backed by less than a majority in Parliament, lives un- 


der the threat of an opposition no-confidence motion. 


Kashmir could be the biggest test for both. In New 
Delhi and Islamabad, Singh and Bhutto discussed 
that challenge and others with international editor 
Karsten Prager and New Delhi bureau chief Edward 


W. Desmond. 


freedom fighters, what does a democratic government do? 
We do talk to them and we say, “This is not right. You just 
can't push Pakistan toward a state of war." 


Q. So you are counseling restraint? 

A. We have counseled restraint. We do not want any activity 
here that can provoke a war with India. The government of 
Pakistan is very firm about this. But it cannot just arrest the 
opposition. Kashmir is an emotional issue. People get car- 
tied away. They suddenly say, “We are going to set up a 
camp in the middle of Rawalpindi, and we are going to train 
freedom fighters.” This is foolish because tomorrow India 
will say, “Here is the camp, and we are going to come and 
bomb it.” What is going to happen then to the people of 
Kashmir or Pakistan? 


Q. Are you alarmed by the military exercises India is conduct- 
ing near your borders? 
A. We are concerned about reports of certain Indian troop 
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BHUTTO 


movements. We did not react with troop movements of our 
own because we thought things could very easily escalate. 
But they [Indian movements] continued, which caused us 
concern. À few days ago, the army used the hot line to talk to 
the Indian side. That helped defuse the tension. The two 
sides agreed to keep each other informed of any exercises, so 
that those exercises may not be misread. Ultimately the most 
important thing is to keep talking to each other. If you don't, 
you make assumptions that may or may not be accurate. 


Q. Where do you go from here? 

A. Kashmir involves a dispute. One can't just treat it as part 
of the Indian union. Kashmir is an internationally recog- 
nized dispute, which India itself recognized. Now rather 
than just blame Pakistan for the troubles in Kashmir or go on 
a rampage against the people of Kashmir, it is important to 
find a solution. Repression is not the answer. I have stated, 
even on the floor of parliament, that we are prepared to talk 
to India on the basis of the Simla Agreement and the United 
Nations resolutions for a resolution of this dispute. 


Q. Do you see tensions between Hindus and Muslims in India 
rising as a result of the Kashmir issue? 

A. Communalism is quite a different issue from self-deter- 
mination; I don't see how the two could be linked. However, 
it would be tragic if a community that is guaranteed protec- 
tion under the constitution [in India] were made hostage to a 
genuine freedom movement in Jammu and Kashmir. 


SINGH 


aneven keel. There has to be a limit somewhere. We are still 
exercising great restraint, and we are keeping communica- 
tion channels open, but it cannot be one-sided. 


Interview 


Q. How much supportis there in the Mustim | 
miri cause? 


A. The initial reaction was to see it as an Indi 1 h 
pute, but our envoys were able to put it in perspec CN Ju А 
lve Ў Ё 5 


confident of having good support from the Muslim y ka tio? 
Ore | 

О. Do you believe that India is playing a role ; t 

violence in Pakistan’s Sind province? 

A. There certainly is an external hand. But wei h 

not want to say, “Oh, the Sind problem is Sic; WT 

external hand." If there were no breedin LIN 


decay, the external hand could not exploit the qq 3 
lon, 


n the y; 
MN ie 


О. President Najibullah is still in power in Af 
mujahedin appear unable to dislodge him, 
Shahnawaz Tanai’s attempted coup. Where 
cy go from here? 
A. We have 3 million Afghan refugees. For 
problem is not solved until those 3 million refugees ooh. | 
The only way they are going to return is if there is ad he Ta 
ment [in Kabul] that can give peace and stability Sere 2 
the refugees and the Afghan exiles don't fee] that Navel 
kind of man under whom they would fee] Safe in | ent 
stan. Who can blame them? m n 
I do think, however, that it is time to give up this came df We have 
waiting and watching. The Soviets are waiting and wate ino: | There is 
see whether Najib is going to be able to consolidate his; кел re: 
and we are waiting and watching to see how far the А108] locked a 
mujahedin's Afghan interim government] is going to eo. Tt} urban gu 
needs to be replaced by more constructive thought. Вой nessacti 
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even after c, | > 
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n How! 


create communal fear. The groups involved are the onest} Q Buts 


advocate merger with Pakistan. They have clear instructior: | ntionali 
make Hindus targets in Jammu and Kashmir. А py | 
| feling? 


О. Would you say that these instructions come from Kasi} “ting w 


militants, or do they come from the government of Pakistan! Support 
Q. You use the word restraint. How A. Are we still making these disti | Matis be 
long will that be operative? арт apa tions? There is no doubt about} mun 
A. We want friendly relations. We do “ < ilias between the militants і“ 
not wan! war. India pe EE wanted We are still exercis- Pakistan Mic 
war. In every war we have been at- : К i Widely ha 
tacked, But if our territorial integrity ing great restr aint, О. Have tensions between dife | "entum, 
is challenged, we will : i s | Months, 
selves We will defend Aud We and weare keeping communities in general increased | bu 
b ў ? ; 
firmly. There is no lack of will on : » » Channels open, A суве пе рае supplemen ШЙ 
that. but it cann tb A Sb Tu x it TA the inci teate th 
Q. If th 1 ee О 77 e Е ыз dropped US У E 
v RE E Ue Hes one-sided. Ў ately after the [November d | How | 
, ionin |. f à f : jons, 13, 
Kashmir threatens the security of In- Apes Полив оте ве елі (е mac 
dia, would that alone be sufficient prov- ڪڪ‎ | endless. But this was es | Then 


ocation for war? 


A. We will be able to improve the situation in Kashmir, - 


so there is no question: of the situation’s continuing 
indefinitely. 

Q. Will the Kashmir situation create friction between Hindus and 
Muslims in the rest of India? 
A. That is the attempt Pakistan is making. Our information is 
that there are direct instructions to their agents [in Kashmir] to 
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in states ruled by the C wit 
Party. As soon as there was a change of governme ans] Чу 
ished. I am not making an accusation, but it is @ veru 
coincidence, | Pw ü 


Q: So you don't see communal pressures growing? й 
A. No, no. It is the ethos of Gandhi-ji [Mahat? "eg 
and the freedom movement, of giving respect 05 e { 
gion, that is the key to how, in spite of all the differ 
language and religion, the country is still cohesi¥® 
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late the economy in one year to a much greater extent than 
had ever been achieved in the past. We want to build a model 
society, and that can only come about when people a) pay tax- 
es and b) don't bypass rules because they are powerful. If you 
ask me to praise the government, I can go on and on. What 
did the 1.5.1. (the opposition Islamic Democratic Alliance) do 


p you i 
the Me 4 Do mentalist | 
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“Rather than. . . go on 
arampage against the 
people of Kashmir, it 
is important to find a 
solution. Repression 
is not the answer." 


when it was in government? They 
gave us an inflation rate, drugs and a 
Kalashnikov culture. They gave us re- 
pression, and they gave us despair. 


Q. How do you respond to widespread 
allegations of corruption in your Cabi- 
net and even among your family? 

A. They are completely baseless. 
Whenever there has been a com- 
plaint against one of my ministers, I 
have had it investigated, and there 
was no truth in them. But [the opposi- 


[in ihe news more than the others. 
g 


Ie 1S a gore 
lity. Some 


| Q. How has Pakistan changed after more than one year of gov- 


Altistotally different in whichever field you wish to look at. 
af We have a Pakistan that does not have political prisoners. 
Tiere is total press freedom. Labor and student unions have 
een restored. Political dissenters are not picked up and 
[ked away. We have kept the inflation rate down. Despite 
if oan guerrilla activity [in Karachi], we have seen that busi- 


ing to go. TÈ 
ught. Both it} nessactivity has not died down. We have managed to deregu- 


. the ones lf Q But some Muslims say they fear the rise of right-wing Hindu 
instructionst} nationalism. 
А Why did the Muslims support us if that was the general 
feling? If that were so, how is it that after three months of 
from Kashi} “ting what this government is all about, they decided to 
f Pakistan! | “PPOrt it again in state elections? That blows up the theory 


these dist) itis being projected abroad of alienation of the minority 
bt about i| Ommunities, 


jlitants # 


wearing the [unsettled] situation in Punjab, your start was 
=, jailed as brilliant, but nowit seems you have lost the mo- 
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ееп dife! CM especially after extending President's rule for six 
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ar о à 
ир Piniab оотінеа to establishing the democratic process 


teate th na free and fair atmosphere. The thing then is to 
+} months t atmosphere and go to polls, maybe within six 
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ity > ‘The government will fall apart." I said, 
tand w It." We successfully formed the National 
3 it Sate ecu s essfully had seat adjustments in national 
^ | h the procesa a> That is the foundation of our stability to- 
d б Ss that we have already gone through. 
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5 Yes, кле holding for a full term? 
use on a very broad spectrum—on есо- 
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tion] has not even spared my hus- 
band. They are trying to dishonor us 
by hurling one accusation after another. 


Q. Will the current tension between India and Pakistan lead toa 
speeding up of covert nuclear activity on either side? 

A. There is no covert activity taking place on this side of the 
border, and we hope that there will not be covert activity on 
the other side of the border. Nonproliferation and détente 
are the theme words of the globe. India and Pakistan, at least 
in this sphere, should be part of that trend. L| 


nomic policy, on foreign policy—there is agreement. 


Q. Whereare your investigations on Bofors [the arms-purchase 
kickback scandal] leading? 

A. Within a few days we succeeded in getting the bank ac- 
counts [related to the allegations] frozen in Switzerland. 
Why could [the previous government of Rajiv Gandhi] not, 
with the same documents that we have, have done this? 
What we achieved in three days they did not do in three 
years. There has been no greater exposure of the previous 
government than this one action. 


Q. Are you worried about where the chips might fall? 
A. The law will have its course, and wherever this investiga- 
tion leads, we will have to go right up to that point. 


Q. Whatare the chances ofaccelerated nuclear programs [in Pak- 
istan and India] as a consequence of the tensions over Kashmir? 
A. We want to use nuclear energy for peaceful purposes. At 
the same time, Pakistan, according to all the news we are get- 
ting across our border, is going ahead with making nuclear 
bombs. I think Pakistan should explain its position. We will 
have to monitor what they are doing. 


Q. And take action of your own? 

A. Well, I think it would be a senseless thing for Pakistan and 
India to go nuclear, and all that would mean. All pressure 
should be applied on Pakistan not to adopt that path. But if 
Pakistan does go nuclear, it radically changes the scenario, 
Then we will have to reassess. и 
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@ DIPLOMACY 


A Hurry-Up Summit 


| By RICHARD LACAYO 


hen plans were first made for 

Eduard Shevardnadze's trip 

to Washington, the aim was 

to prepare for the upcoming 
summit meeting between George Bush 
and Mikhail Gorbachev. By the time the 
Soviet Foreign Minister arrived for three 
days of talks last week, the sessions had 
taken on far greater importance. In the 
wake of Gorbachev's campaign to thwart 
Lithuania's drive for independence, 
Shevardnadze's visit would be watched for 
signs of the damage done to U.S.-Soviet 
relations by Moscow's tough line—and 
to gauge Bush Administration priorities 
in the era of waning superpower 
tensions. 

By the time the Soviet Minis- 
ter departed, it was clear that the 
fate of the tiny Baltic republic, 
which unilaterally declared its in- 
from Moscow, 
though big enough to be a stum- 
bling block in the rush toward bet- 
ter relations, was still too small, 
for now, to be a decisive obstacle. 
“We have an awful lot at stake in 
the U.S.-Soviet relationship," 
Bush said after meeting with the 
Soviet Minister for 2 hours and 20 
minutes on Friday. *An enor- 
mous amount at stake.” 
Shevardnadze's trip was in- 


| newsworthy outcome of Shevard- 


Bush and Secretary of State 
James Baker was simply the an- 
nouncement of a date for the 


tended to give both sides a chance 
to make last-minute progress on 
major arms-control agreements 
that Bush and Gorbachev hoped 
to sign the next time they met. As 
it happened, the sessions also un- 
veiled a new Soviet flexibility on 
Germany and Israel. But the most 


nadze's three days of talks with 


summit—several weeks earlier 
ít 
| The announcement that the en- 
counter would start on May 30 in 
Washington dispelled any ques- 
tion that Lithuania was important 
enough to derail the meeting. Be- 


han Washington had anticipated. 


Despite Lithuania and strategic-arms talks that have hit some snags, 
the Bush-Gorbachev meeting is pushed up to May 30 


| fore departing, a satisfied Shevardnadze 


could announce: “This summit will cer- 
tainly become a major event in world 
affairs.” 

That did not mean relations were on 
the smoothest possible track. A "tough- 
love working relationship” was the term 
White House press secretary Marlin Fitz- 
water used to describe U.S.-Soviet dealings 
these days. Tough in more ways than one. 
During Shevardnadze’s five sessions with 
Baker, some serious snags appeared in the 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks (START). 
Afterward, a senior Soviet official said it 
was “impractical” to assume that a pact 
limiting the most destructive portions of 
the superpower arsenal would be signed at 
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steps that might play into the hay 
Mikhail Gorbachev's Conservative cof 
nents at home. Every time Gor 
turns up the pain on Lithuania, 
winces, and he had plenty of reason ИЙ Ru 
mace last week. As Soviet armor; 
cles paraded through Vilnius, the 
Moscow closed Lithuania's bord 
Poland and expelled № 
porters from the republic. 

The U.S. Congress, тей 
stepped up its efforts to pre 
Bush into showing dispki 


START Only an agreement on the major issues 

in the Strategic Arms Reduction Talks will be ready for 
the summit. The treaty reduces the strategic nuclear 
warheads on each side to 6,000, but bomber-carried 
Weapons bring the number closer to 11,000. 


Threshhold Test Ban the treaty, 
Capping underground blasts at 150 kilotons, was 
signed in 1974 but not ratified, A T.T. B. Verification 
protocol and a treaty on peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy should be ready for signature at the summit, 


Chemical Weapons A convention 
reducing Soviet and U.S. chemical weapons to 20% 
of current U.S. levels is almost certain to be approved 


at the summit. Major uncertainties remain about 
verification procedures, 


Open Skies the Bush initiative to establish 
mutual surveillance flights over Warsaw Pactand NATO 
territory could be concluded af a Budapest meeting 
convening later this month. Serious differences тау 
remain for summit resolution over the types of sensors 
to be used and on the quota of flights. 


Conventional Forces in Europe 
Under the pact, U.S, and Soviet troop Strength on the 
central front will be capped at 195,000. The Soviets 

want 6,000 aircraft above an agreed 4,700 ceiling on 


combat planes, The C.F.E. trea will be si 
later this year. es ара 
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Shevardnadze offered 
He told his American op- 
that Gorbachev wanted a 
in on May 30. White 
pad been counting on a visit 
had envisioned a meeting 
E jd allow the Soviet President time 
ү eeing and for plenty of leisurely 
Se tunities to remind Americans 
T de oviet goodwill that has blos- 
| n under the Bush Administration. 
Î why the rush? Gorbachev's reasons 
ostensibly domestic. In addition to his 
[йе in the Baltics, the Soviet leader 
P June session of the Congress of the 
«ian Federation, the deliberative body 
[е Russian republic. That will be fol- 
ined by the crucial 28th Communist Party 
Congress, starting on July 2. At that meet- 
ia’s borders Gorbachev is expected to consolidate 
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the transfer of his power base from the раг- 


ty to the newly formed presidency. *He 
cannot simply turn up at these meetings," 
said a Soviet spokesman. *He has to pre- 
pare for them." Administration officials 
admitted that the earlier summit allows 
Gorbachev to send a strong signal, as one 
put it, “that Lithuania isn’t going to stand 
in the way of better relations.” 


he accelerated schedule was one 

reason why work on the START 

treaty would not be finished in 

time for a summit signing, a goal 

the two men set for themselves when they 

met for the first time in Malta last Decem- 

ber. Problems still remain to be worked out 

on verification, the range limit of air- 

launched cruise missiles and methods for 

counting warheads on future types of mis- 

siles. Moreover, according to a report in last 

Washington Post, the START treaty 

has begun to look a good deal less sweeping 

than advertised. Originally, the treaty was 

expected to cut in half the U.S. and Soviet 

nuclear arsenals. Now it seems that STARI 

will countenance deployment of nearly as 
many U.S. warheads as at present. 

In their private meetings last week, 
U.S. and Soviet negotiators bogged down 
in an area that the U.S. had thought was re- 
solved: sea-launched cruise missiles. An 
agreement forged last winter would have 


allowed both nations to abide by “binding 
declaratory limits” on the unmanned nu- 
clear-tipped weapons launched from sub- 
marines or surface ships. The deal would 
have allowed the U.S. to keep a larger 
number of SLCMs, as long as it told Mos- 
cow how many were in the American 
stockpile. 

Last week the Soviets said they want 
“equal verifiable limits” instead, meaning 
no U.S. advantage. The surprise reversal 
led to some tense debates between the ne- 
gotiators and caused Bush to admonish 
Shevardnadze when the two men met on 
Friday in the Oval Office. “We have some 
difficulties on arms control,” the President 
told his visitor. “I hope they can be re- 
solved.” 

Some other Soviet shifts were more 
welcome. Bowing to the inevitable, She- 
vardnadze announced that his side was 
dropping its insistence on neutrality for a 
unified Germany—an important change in 
Moscow’s position. He continued to hold, 
however, that Moscow would not agree to 
the unified nation’s joining NATO. She- 
vardnadze suggested that Germany might 
become part of both the Western alliance 
and the Warsaw Pact but offered no specif- 
ics. “We were equally firm in our view that 


Talking about the weather in the Rose 
Garden, amid rumbles from the Baltics 
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Soviet armored car moves through Vilnius 


a unified Germany must remain a member 
| of NATO,” Baker reported later. 
Shevardnadze further informed his 
| hosts that Moscow was willing to implement 
il an agreement offering direct flights for 
| Soviet-Jewish immigrants to Israel, provid- 
ed that Israel give assurances the newcom- 
ers would not be settled *in the occupied 
territories." Because the Soviets include not 
only the West Bank and Gaza but also East 
Jerusalem in that term, the Israelis are vir- 
tually certain to balk. In addition, Shevard- 
nadze held out the possibility that Moscow 
would resume the diplomatic ties with Israel 
that were severed in 1967 after the Six-Day 
War, though he conditioned that move on 
the "overall Middle East situation." 

Even without a START treaty, Bush and 
Gorbachev should be able to sign a goodly 
clump of summit agreements. Among the 
topics: cooperation in trade, science, the 
| environment and activities in space. Plans 
| | call for Baker and Shevardnadze to hold 
| опе more preparatory meeting next month 
in Moscow. “It’s still our hope that major 
issues will be resolved by the summit, but 
that's got to take a lot of work,” said Baker. 

That meeting may also settle matters 
| like the itinerary for Gorbachev's U.S. vis- 
it. The President, who favors one-to-one 
diplomacy, had hoped to take Gorbachev 
to the Bush family retreat in Kennebunk- 
port, Me. Bush is now resigned to the like- 
lihood that most of the summit will consist 
of working sessions in Washington, with 
the possibility of a side trip to Camp David. 
According to a White House official, the 
| President has begun to accept that Gorba- 

chev is not a “relaxing kind of guy.” With 
the clock ticking on START and pressure 
continuing to build in the Baltics, the next 
few weeks are likely to be anything but re- 
laxing. — Reported by Anne Blackman/ 
Moscow and Michael Duffy and Christopher 
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The Alternative Is Dictatorsh, 


Shortly before going to Washington, Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard § us J 
with a TIME group, led by editor in chief Jason McManus. Excerpts: zeny 
Q. President Bush seems to be trying hard not to make Lithuania а poi 
between our two countries. Is that your perception too? 


А. Тат convinced that your President is not interested in Seeing a deterior, 
U.S.-Soviet relations. I have no doubt that he is interested in the succes, ott 
stroika. This is a realistic policy. Sometimes people say—I always dom tha Pere 
is no alternative to perestroika. That is not completely true. There is an i th 
tive. If perestroika fails, then we will see a dictator come to power. And etd 
knows what a dictatorship means. Without overstating the case, it і in the Toy 
est of our entire human civilization for perestroika, democratization and n 1 
newal of our country to succeed. I think the U.S. Administration Unde 
this. 


Q. How do you feel about a united Germany belonging to NATO? 


A. At a press conference in southern Africa, I was asked a similar question, ] 
we are a hospitable nation, and we invite a new united Germany to join the Wa 
Pact. Why not? That would be an interesting, unorthodox option. But, it js 
that would not suit the West. j 

Why can’t Germany stay an independent state, outside of any military or poli 
cal alliance? What is so bad about having a neutral state in the heart of Europe is 
a status that would be acceptable to all in East and West? There are also some ше 


4 
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pected options to think about: for example, a new united Germany with respons] ҮШ 
ities to both NATO and the Warsaw Pact. There are possibilities for discussion here | 
Q. How would this dual responsibility to NATO and the Warsaw Pact work? JOHN KO 
ikhail 
A. I cannot say right now, but we have some ideas. There is one thing I am cor Min 
vinced of: a united Germany, when it comes about, should consider itself a fil Esto 
fledged member of the European community of nations. This united Germa }yielephon 
should become a major factor in the stability of Europe. 
le Tuesde 
Q. You have just been named to Mikhail Gorbachev's Presidential Council. Whatis ths | 
new body, and how does it fit in with existing institutions like the Politburo? MT over t| 
A. Presidential power and the entire system of presidential rule in our count į: 
Y ey are in the formative stage. Tk n the i 
$ Politburo will deal with pu Кап? Gor 
# political and party matters Г йы 
Ê leadership will try to exercise "оп, wt 
î influence through the acie Т 
3 its members. I believe this Б s 
lar to how the Republican Tr 
Democratic parties work In ) 
country. PT 
SET President, as defined in li 
constitution, is responsible d Л We 
general state of domestic E "n (MN 
eign policy. The member "y fu yt 
council will be his advisers. piso Spi 
tion, each member will have 4 Iso 
sphere of responsibility- of pt | 
From the first days odit at 
stroika, I was in favor ОШ in! ela 
presidential rule, but att i m and | 
found myself in the ПШ that Ù to 
have come to realize ло КОКА 
presidency is a necessaD ©, n Hur 
"Th та Ө institution. Its main tas of vi 
ere are possibilities for discussion" tect democracy. tek. < 
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emonstrate their conviction that the Soviet annexation is illegal 


Next to Break from the Pack? 


Europe 
some u 
responsibil 

ussion hert | 


BJOHNKOHAN TALLINN 
M ikhail Gorbachev does not like wait- 


g Т amcor} ing. After trying several times to 
itself a ful- fexh Estonian President Arnold Ruutel 
d бети jtelephone last week, he was in no mood 
ir small talk when he finally got through 
. | Tuesday evening. The Soviet Presi- 
What is ths “altold Ruutel that he had “lost his tem- 
| М over the Estonian parliament's deci- 
"no weeks ago that declared “the state 

yur County fpr 


T. 0 of the Soviet Union to be ille- 
stage ® nte republic. What exactly did that 


ith purel faan? 
ith ^ | i Gorbachev demanded. If the Esto- 
ee, i ton longer recognized the Soviet con- 
ae eal law was operating? 
us sini |i. ү, had à ready response: Estonian 
сап i ? Cased, Gorbachev called the de- 
a шуш | агора апа summoned the Es- 
^h Dis ү to Moscow immediately 
ed ino! [Sois imself. When Ruutel declined, 
jt for th “ation Ser turned tough. If the dec- 
sn and io" fined Ms not rescinded, Gorbachev 
7 E of Ё timens n OW would impose the same 
а [na [Чч replied ans in rebellious Lithuania. 
ve his | onse at Estonians understood 


Uencec : 
And | „Ces Of their actions, ` 
feet was thrown down 
2 | IC rebellion against the So- 
ШТ ns EMI complicate super- 
and tha p VEn as Eduard Shevard- 
ШИ the Bush $ 
"i, Мше Li 
i у. Lon 
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T€, perhaps, too bold in 


ш konia is on a more cautious collision course with Moscow, but 
Mikhail Gorbachev, the gauntlet has been thrown down 


Ruutel: measured steps to sovereignty 


our demands and are undermining Gorba- 
chev's position. But the interests of the su- 
perpowers should not be advanced at the 
expense of small nations.” 

Some Estonians have concerns about 
the brash way in which Lithuania declared 
outright independence, but sympathy with 
the decision is widespread. Says Enn-Arno 
Sillari, First Secretary of the independent 
Estonian Communist Party: “Га like to 
think the Lithuanians are paving the way 
for us." The Estonians prefer to take more 
measured steps toward sovereignty. In- 
stead of a complete break with Moscow, 
the Supreme Soviet two weeks ago called 
for an unspecified transition period lead- 
ing to “the formation of the constitutional 
institutions of the Republic of Estonia." 

The Estonians contend that, technical- 
ly speaking, they are not seceding. They 
are simply restoring the sovereignty that 
Moscow guaranteed them “unconditional- 
ly and for all time" in 1920—then violated 
under the terms of the 1939 Molotov-Rib- 
bentrop pact, which led to Stalin's annex- 
ation of the Baltics. Estonian legislators 
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want the issue of independence placed on 
the agenda for a Helsinki conference that 
Gorbachev has proposed to lay the founda- 
tion for his much touted “common Euro- 
pean home.” Legalists in Tallinn cite the 
Austrian State Treaty of 1955, which guar- 
anteed the country’s neutrality in exchange 


for the withdrawal of Soviet troops, as a | 


model for Soviet military disengagement. 
Like the Lithuanians, the Estonians are 
bracing for a showdown over the issue of 


military conscription. The Estonian parlia- | 


ment has approved a law on alternative 
military service, and plans to dismantle lo- 
cal draft boards. Local movements like Ge- 
neva-49, a citizens’ action group opposed 
to the draft, have denounced service in the 


Soviet army as a violation of the 1949 Ge- | 


neva Conventions barring citizens of occu- 
pied states from having to serve in the oc- 
cupation forces. 

Estonia is already engaged in a “bank- 


ing war” with Moscow. Even though the | 
Baltic republics were given the green light | 


last November to pursue radical economic 
reforms, when enabling laws went into ef- 


pete. 


fect in January, the Estonians were ordered | 


to turn over the 2.3 billion-ruble reserve in 
the local savings bank to the Moscow-con- 


trolled State Bank. Tallinn’s branch of the | 
U.S.S.R. Bank for Foreign Economic Af- | 


fairs, now part of the new Estonian Repub- 
lican Bank, was further told to close down 
any hard-currency accounts abroad and let 
Moscow handle future external cash trans- 
fers. The Estonians grudgingly agreed. 
They plan to introduce their own currency 


by the end of the year and to open a new, | 


commercial shareholders bank. 

A shadow parliament now exists along- 
side the Estonian Supreme Soviet. The 
new Congress of Estonia is a largely sym- 
bolic body, elected bv citizens of the old 
Estonian republic and their descendants. 
But the Congress claims to be the “bearer 
of supreme authority" in the republic and 
has been recognized by the Supreme Sovi- 
et. The initiative has helped inflame non- 
Estonians, who make up 40% of the repub- 
lics population of 1.5 million. In the 
predominantly Russian-speaking cities of 


Narva and Kotla-Jarve, local councils have | 
refused to recognize the parliament's inde- | 


pendence call. 
Now that Estonia has aligned itself with 


Lithuania, will Latvia be next? Members of | 


the independence-oriented Popular Front 
there say that when a newly elected Su- 
preme Soviet convenes next month in 
Riga, odds are good that the parliament 
will also vote for independence. Agrees Es- 
tonian parliamentarian Marju Lauristin in 
Tallinn: *We are in a bicycle race, where 
the teams change leaders to keep up the 
pace. The Lithuanians have broken away 
from the pack. Now it is our turn. Perhaps 
the Latvians will follow." The question is 
when, if ever, they will be allowed to cross 
the finish line. a 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Stumbling Toward Armageddon? 


ByJILL SMOLOWE 


n ordinary politician who had been 
A accused of secretly developing nu- 

clear weapons might simply issue a 
fervent denial or a terse *no comment." 
But there is nothing ordinary about Iraq's 
President Saddam Hussein. One week af- 
ter his agents were caught trying to smug- 
gle electrical devices used in nuclear weap- 
ons from Britain to Iraq, Saddam issued an 
angry disclaimer that served only to pro- 
voke greater international unease and out- 
rage. “We do not need an atomic bomb,” 
Saddam said. “We have the dual chemical. 
Whoever threatens us with the atomic 
bomb, we will annihilate him with the dual 
chemical.” Recalling Israel’s devastating 
1981 air strike against Iraq’s Osirak nucle- 
ar reactor, Saddam warned, “I swear to 
God we will let our fire eat half of Israel if 
it tries to wage anything against Iraq.” 
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^| swear to God we will let our fire 


Saddam's outburst set off alarms in Je- 
rusalem. “Let there be no doubt," re- 
sponded Israel's Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir, “Israel will also know how to de- 
fend itself in the future and defeat the evil 
designs of its enemies." White House press 
secretary Marlin Fitzwater said the Bush 
Administration found Saddam's remarks 
“deplorable and irresponsible.” Fitzwater 
called for concrete steps “to rid the region 
of chemical and other conventional weap- 
ons and to move toward peace." 

The inflammatory rhetoric showed that 
tempers are still hair-trigger short in the 
Middle East—while arms proliferation 
speeds virtually uncontrolled, rendering 
the region a tinderbox. Not only Iraq, but 
also Egypt, Iran, Israel, Libya and Syria 
have chemical weapons, and all possess the 
means to deliver chemical warheads to en- 
emy targets, either by missile or by aircraft. 
Suddenly, Israel's long-presumed nuclear 


eat half of Israel if it tries to wage 
anything against Iraq.” 


—Saddam Hussein 
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Iraq's threats against Israel heat up a region that keeps growing more dangeron 
even as the superpowers back away from unstinting support for their respective q 


Пыр", 
capability, still a monopoly d... | i 
dam s best efforts, does Not se “Spite c fif recip! 
effective deterrent, “The finn lhe, 
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lar to the balance between the 
Soviet Union in the mid-1950, > -an 
ald Steinberg, a Strategic anal ш 


Ilan University outside Tel imd p! 055 
had overwhelming Superiority b a 
viets could have caused great n 
they got off a first strike.” ~ E 

The comparison seems Ironic in ig 
the ongoing thaw in superpower SE 
As part of that rapprochement, Wa g 10 
ton and Moscow have backed away | Mul 
unstinting support of their respective 
in the Middle East. That has fo 
realignments in the Arab diplomatic particu 
stellation and weakened Israel's Once hay Arab с 
challenged claim to being of strategik with 
portance to the U.S. But the ипуїпйг її dare 
East-West tensions has done little toas aci thre 


ate regional stresses. Instead, the Mit] of Egy 


East arms race is escalating. met la 
The superpower retreat has had е the 
most dramatic impact on Syria ап писі 
US. officials speak of a “rough symme s. 
between Moscow’s announced intention} Saddam 
draw down its military support for Sr [ides an 
and Washington’s cooling approach h with 
ward Israel. In Damascus, Moscowsm i 
erating attentions have curbed Pree repo 
Hafez Assad’s hopes of achieving ste 
parity with Israel. In the past the So 
funneled enough hardware into Symi] accelc 
leave the country with a $15 billion nil ble mo 
debt; now Moscow speaks of Assad stjit fea 
for “reasonable defensive sufficienti px 
Assad's response has been to 0.0% of i 
break out of the diplomatic isola | as 
curred by his strident anti-Israel P e 
and support for terrorism. TO Шип je ! 
is cultivating а more moderate TS { WS 
West and repairing relations va 
Arab states, including Egypt. iat jie 


Assad told former U.S. Pres пов 
Carter that he was ready to enter 


eral negotiations with Israel. oo 
For Israel the slackening үг кап 
tensions has brought significan", chi 


rusalem has renewed diploma os СУ 
with Hungary, Poland and С ; 
severed since 1967. Warmin 

Moscow have led to a flood © т 
immigrants, perhaps as many os ism 

year. Their influx will help IS? РЁ 
a demographic edge in the СО «t В? 
of Israel and the occupied ` rea 
Gaza Strip against an ever In 
population. 
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extraordinarily _dangerous— 
« of Saddam. During the Iran- 
"ne shocked the world by using 
mical weapons against Iran and rebel- 
Iraqi Kurds. Now he may be maneu- 
im to challenge Egypt's President 
ahoni Mubarak for leadership of the 
tah world. Saddam's bellicose posturing 
omfits many of his fellow Arab lead- 
«particularly Mubarak, who heads the 
ıı Arab country to have signed a peace 
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f strat „with Israel. But none of Saddam's 
б unwindim; pu dare to risk challenging his anti- 


little toalafineli threats. When the foreign minis- 
d, the Midis of Egypt, Jordan, North Yemen and 
met last week in Amman, they de- 
Ended the right to counter Israel's unde- 
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гіа and kz fired nuclear arsenal with any available 
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>d intenti} Saddam’s paroxysm seems particularly 
port for Si less and unbalanced. It began last 
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[oscowsmf&d, Iranian-born journalist as а spy, af- 
bed Presi the reporter went to investigate an ex- 


son at a military complex south of 
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| Bylaunching Ofek-2, 
Israel proves that it has 
missiles able to carry a 
warhead 1,500 miles, well 
within range of Baghdad 


“We must not take his threats lightly." 
warns former Israeli Defense Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin. Yet Israelis are acutely 
aware that they lack the surgical options 
that made the 1981 Osirak strike possible. 
Iraq has dispersed its most sensitive weap- 
ons facilities in heavily reinforced sanctu- 
aries. It has also strengthened air defenses 
and developed missiles capable of reaching 
Isracli targets. 

In turn, Israel has increased its own vig- 
ilance. Last week the country dramatized 


and technological edge by launching Ofek- 
2, a satellite intended to spy on its imme- 
diate neighbors. The lift-off proved that 
Israel has missiles capable of carrying a 


Baghdad. Since last July, Israel and the 
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“Let there be no doubt: | 
Israel will also know how | 
to defend itself in the | 
future and defeat the evil | 
designs of its enemies." | 


its determination to maintain a military | 


warhead 1,500 miles, well within range of | 


| braking the newarmsspiral. “The superpow- 
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— Yitzhak Shamir 


U.S. have been working on a ground-based 
missile that can fly nearly two miles a sec- | 
ond, the speed required to intercept a tac- | 
tical ballistic missile at high altitude. The 
program, called ARROW, is 80% funded by 
Washington. Israel hopes to launch the | 
first test missile this summer. 

One positive effect of Saddam's threats 
was to produce a rare moment of unity last 
week among Israel's factious politicians, | 
pushing aside the machinations that fol- 
lowed the March 15 collapse of Israel's na- | 
tional unity government. Last Wednesday 
Labor leader Shimon Peres claimed that 
he had cobbled together a coalition to dis- 
place the caretaker Shamir. Peres plans to 
present his new government to the Knesset 
this week for a vote of confidence. 

Whether Peres takes power or not, nei- 
ther he nor anyone else seems capable of 


ers can't impose a settlement," says Martin 
Indyk, executive director of the Washington 
Institute for Near East Policy. “They can 
only encourage the parties to settle.” Per- 
haps the only hope is that the sheer terror of 


| Armageddon, if not reason, will bring all par- 
| ties back to their senses. That terror helped 
keep the superpowers from each other's 


throats for 45 years. Whether it can do 
so in the Middle East is another question 


| altogether. — Reported by Michael Duffy/ 
| Washington, Dean Fischer/Cairo and Jon D. Hull/ 
¦ Jerusalem 
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CHRIS MORRIS—BLACK STAR 


Time for Maggie to Move Over? 


| 


| М argaret Thatcher's ten-year grip on 
power never depended much on the 
affection of her countrymen. She won 
| three successive general elections by sheer 
force of character, the clarity of her goals 
and a lack of plausible opposition. As the 
Thatcher revolution rolled on, she ac- 
quired an almost mythic invincibility; pop- 
ularity seemed to matter little as long as 
| voters believed her to be the most trust- 
worthy manager of the national interest. 
| That confidence in Thatcher's compe- 
| tence, however, has been ebbing fast in re- 
| cent months. For the first time, there is a 
| growing sense that the Iron Lady has final- 
ly worn out her welcome—and that Britain 
might be ready for fresh leadership. 
Opinion surveys show a record low in 
the electorate's confidence. According to 
the latest Gallup poll, only 24% approve 
of Thatcher, vs. 4596 a year ago. This is 
not just another bout of midterm blues. 
Assorted grievances focused on her per- 
sonality, as well as her performance, have 


coalesced around what even top Conser- 
vative party leaders consider a major po- 
litical blunder: imposing a poll tax that 
has mobilized a majority of Britons in op- 
position, including many Tory members of 
Parliament. The levy was designed to re- 
place the local property tax with a head 
levy, making all adults pay something to- 
ward community services. The last time 


| Britain tried to introduce a similar tax was 
in 1380—and that helped provoke the 
| Peasants Revolt. Thatcher should have 
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Tax riots, inflation and a shaky economy shred Thatcher's 
popularity and prompt voters to think of life without her 


known better. Characteristically, she re- 
fused to back down and now is paying a 
high political price. 

She may be paying as much for the ris- 
ing inflation that is gnawing at living stan- 
dards, undermining the very economic 
boom her government created. The inabil- 
ity to control interest rates, inflation, 
wages and at the same time maintain a 
strong pound mocks her greatest achieve- 
ment: reversing Britain's postwar econom- 
ic decline. Even Thatcher's stature as a 
world leader is being questioned at home 
and abroad, especially since West Germa- 
ny's Helmut Kohl, viewing himself as the 
“chancellor of unification,” seems to have 
taken command of the Continent. Thatch- 
er's standoffish positions, Symbolized by 
her opposition to European monetary 
union, are isolating her. 

Last week the Prime Minister's credi- 
bility was further shaken by anarchic vio- 
lence that much of the country—and the 
world—witnessed live, on television. Sud- 
denly, the rage of embittered and alienat- 
ed young people was dramatized for all 
to see. 

A London protest demonstration 
against the poll tax degenerated into riot, 
assault, looting and arson. More than 350 
policemen and 86 civilians were injured, 
Police blamed some 3,000 hard-core left- 
ists for turning the antitax march of around 
40,000 people into a six-hour Street battle, 

Critics laid responsibility for the vio- 
lence on the Prime Minister for dividing 
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the country so deeply between haves, 
have-nots. Within the Conservative Pe 
she still rules with a firm hand. Butd 
has been rising over her leadership, s 
may cost many Tory М.Р.ѕ their seats, 

Is this the beginning of the eni 
Thatcher? That is no longer inco 
able. But until an election, the onl 
the Prime Minister could be rene} 
from office is by a revolt within f 
ranks or by resignation. Neither s 
likely, for now. " 

Nevertheless, rivals are posit 
themselves for the job. The leading: 
tender is Conservative Michael Hes 
57, a former Defense Minister whow 
out of the Cabinet in 1986 in a dis 
ment over the government's аш“ 
ward the European Community, 35" 
Thatcher’s domineering style. Her 
sents a return to the patrician Т | 
including a traditional сопа 
poor and disadvantaged. Hese M S 
also staked out a more proa 
tion. And for the first time since ish 
came to power, voters are ا‎ 
vor on Labour Party leader Nel Е 
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Forced out: the sPD's Bóhme following allegations of Stasi collaboration 


| Helmut Kohl before last month's election 


| plan did not actually break Kohl’s cam- 


to just $1,180 of savings. While the bank's 


paign promise to protect “small savers,” 
East Germans were quick to cry foul. More 
than 100,000 protesters 
marched outside the Volks- 
kammer and in other East 
German cities chanting, 


There will doubtless be 
compromises before the ex- | 
change level is set for East 
German savings and entitle- 
ments like pensions. But, at 
least in German terms, the 
Bundesbank raised the most | 
potent political argument | 
possible against straight | 
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“We are not half Germans!" | 


parity: that it would set off a 
round of inflation. 

Another of the Volks- 
kammer's initial acts was to 
name a committee to look | 
into ties between its mem- | 
bers and the despised and | 
now disbanded Communist | 
state security service, the | 
Staatssicherheitsdienst, or | 


heirseats, Jurwork, let us bring spring 
of the enjifpourland.” 
рег їп: As expected, the parliament autho- 
1, the only ified Christian Democratic leader Lothar 
d be гет} Maiziére to form a government to re- 
t within р} the caretaker Communist regime of 
Neither = пе Minister Hans Modrow. Allied with 
»osmaller, center and center-right par- 
re posite} De Maiziére's cpu already held al- 
le leading c| 3s half the Volkskammer's seats. But in 
hael Heet rto gain the two-thirds majority need- 
ter whow [5o amend the constitution in prepara- 
н unification with West. Germany, 
t's аши Р azere was trying to form a "grand 
inity, 29% Sulton” with the Social Democrats, run- 
yle. He | “Fp in the March vote. Social Demo- 


fering views" between the two sides . 


persisted, chiefly over the pace of unifica- 
tion, but there were “no obstacles that 
can’t be overcome.” De Maiziére said he 
hoped to form a government this week. 
One matter on which the big parties— 


and all other East German political | 


groups—emphatically agree is the need for 
parity when the East German and West 
German currencies are unified this sum- 
mer. Last week word leaked that the West 
German Bundesbank was proposing a gen- 


eral 2-to-1 exchange of virtually worthless | 


ostmarks for solid deutsche marks, limiting 


The chairman quit "out of respect for East Germany's young democracy. " 


| 
Stasi. Allegations of such | 
connections have already | 
caused the fall of two promi- | 
nent politicians. Shortly before the election, | 
Wolfgang Schnur, head of a group that took 
part in last fall's anticommunist revolt, was 
exposed as a Stasi informer. Last week Ibra- | 
him Bóhme, chairman of the Social Demo- | 
cratic Party (SPD), resigned in the wake of | 
charges that he too had collaborated with | 
the security police. Bóhme, who checked | 
into a hospital in what a party official de- | 
scribed as a "severely disrupted state," de- | 
nied any such link. But he stepped down, he | 
said, “out of respect for East Germanys | 
young democracy.” —By William R. Doerner. 

Reported by James O. Jackson/Berlin and Ken | 
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y а in Star chugged through 
№, 130 а, skagerrak Strait. Then, at 
NC rou h > * Suspicious fire suddenly 
| Bh the 10,000-ton ferry, killing 


sengers and crew members on board; 330 
were rescued, but the rest were missing 
and presumed dead. 


There were actually two fires aboard | 


the ship. The first broke out on a lower 
deck and was easily extinguished by the 
crew. About 15 minutes later, a second 
and more serious fire erupted on a higher 
deck and raced quickly through 
the ship. Officials were under- 
standably suspicious. According 
to Denmark's Naval Rescue Ser- 
vice, the Scandinavian Star's 
captain, Hugo Larsen, was “99% 
sure” that the fire was the work 
of an arsonist. 

Rescuers with special 
breathing equipment wrestled 
the fire under control in about 


IL 16, 


The Scandinavian Star ablaze: arson was suspected 
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gian and Swedish helicopters and nearby 
freighters had plucked hundreds of fright- 
ened passengers from the Star and from 
lifeboats. As for the crippled ferry, it was 
towed to the small Swedish port of Lysekil, 
where firemen planned to extinguish the 
rest of the blaze and search the lower decks 
for more bodies. " 
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Scrubbing the 


United States 


A 


r 13 years of frustration, the Senate finally 


If the bill survives, this h 


By OTTO FRIEDRICH 


ompromise never comes easily in 
| battles over the environment. It 
| is simpler and more gratifying for 
ү | everyone to denounce the oppo- 
ll | sition as fanatical Or corrupt or under the 
| | control of sinister interests. So it seemed а 
| | bit of a miracle last week when the Senate 
| approved broad new legislation against air 
if 

| 


pollution, the first since 1977, and the 
House Energy and Commerce Committee 
| reported out a similar bill two days later. 
| Both advocates and enemies of tighter pol- 
| lution controls denounced the new legisla- 
| tion and vowed to fight on, but a final Sen- 
| ate-House compromise version is expected 
to reach the White House for signature by 
early next month. George Bush implied ap- 
proval when he declared after the first vote 
last week, "The Senate bill is a major step 
| | forward. We can have cleaner air and a 
growing economy." 

A chief architect of the miracle was the 
quiet-spoken Senate majority leader, 
George Mitchell of Maine. Starting during 
the reign of Ronald Reagan, who once pro- 
fessed to believe that some air pollution 
was caused by trees, Mitchell has tried to 
get a clean-air bill into law. After Bush 


azardous-waste incinerator near St. Louis will have to scrub its smoke 


he was a devoted environmentalist, Mitch- 
ell devised a strategy to hold the President 
to his rhetoric. First he waited for Bush to 
make his own proposals on pollution con- 
trols last July. Then he rammed a much 
tougher version through the Senate Envi- 
ronment and Public Works Committee. 
When the White House predictably de- 
nounced the committee version as too ex- 
pensive, Mitchell and Administration ex- 
perts went behind closed doors for some 
hard bargaining. j: 

Most people—73% according to a re- 
cent Harris poll—are in favor of cleaner 
air, of course, but there are sharp and sin- 
cere differences about how much cleaner it 
needs to be, what the cleanup effort will 
cost and who should pay. Those differ- 
ences pit liberals against conservatives, 
business groups against consumers, and ur- 
ban office workers against blue-collar la- 
bor from older industries like mining and 
auto manufacturing. Politically, the stron- 
gest divisions pit entire regions against one 
another. The new legislation takes three 
major approaches: 
> Acid rain, which has never been legally 
controlled, is causing serious damage in 
the Northeast and Canada. The Senate 
and House measures alike require a 50% 
reduction (about 10 million tons) from 


E claimed during his election campaign that 
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[од have to sell "reformulated" gas- 
bine only in the nine smoggiest cities, and 
с House leaves it up to the auto manu- 
шегу to certify their “capability” of 
making 1 million alternative-fuel cars. 
| Determining the cost of all these 
flanges is one big numbers game. The 
White House figures that its original plan 
nould have cost an extra $22 billion. Vari- 
usindustry lobbyists, on the other hand, 
stimate the costs of the original Senate 
Nlatbetween $46 billion and $104 billion 
ar, and they dramatize that with esti- 
Dits of lost jobs, bankrupt industries, 
tuned cities. “I don't think that the con- 
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Urban Smog 

By 1995, tail-pipe emissions 
of hydrocarbons would be 
reduced by 22% and of 
nitrogen oxides by 60%. 
Further reductions 
beginning in 2003 could — 
cut both categories and 
carbon monoxide by an 
additional 50%. 


health, not merely to make some pollution 
reductions,” says Richard Ayres, chairman 
of the National Clean Air Coalition. “The 
difference is all-important. The Senate 
deal will reduce pollution; it is unlikely to 
reduce pollution sufficiently to protect 
public health.” Or as Becker puts it, 
“When industry loses, they lose a few dol- 
lars. When we lose, people die.” 

Such arguments make it sound as 
though compromise is in itself unaccept- 


Airborne Toxics 
Industry would use the best 
available technologies 
between 1995 and 2003 
to limit the release of 191 
chemicals linked to cancer 
and birth defects. The EPA 
would then set additional 
standards to reduce 
remaining health risks. 


Acid Rain 
The bill cuts sulfur dioxide 
by 1995 and again, with 
nitrogen oxides, by 2000. 
The deadline stretches to 
2005 if utilities repower with 
“clean-coal” technologies. 
Companies that decrease pol- 
lution below mandated levels 
could sell credits to others. 
TIME Chart by Steve Hart 


able, and Senator Mitchell has been stung 
by some of his critics. “They spend most of 
their time attacking their friends.” he says. 
He calls the compromise bill “a tremendous 
victory for the American people" and adds 
that “without the compromises. there would 
have been no clean-air bill at all in this cen- 
tury.” The best things in life are said to be 
free, but by now it is clear that clean air is 
not one of them. — Reported by Glenn Garelik 
and Hays Gorey/Washington 


Environment's Little Big Bird 


DOUG PLUMMER- ALLSTOCK 


he northern spotted owl has become to the 
timber industry what the tiny snail darter was 
to dam builders—a symbol for environmentalists, 
only cuter. In the 1990s, the owl may curb logging 
in the Pacific Northwest just as the small fish tem- 
porarily halted construction of the Tellico Dam 
in Tennessee. Last week a panel of federal scien- 
tists called for a halt to logging on up to 40% of 
the national forest land in Oregon. Washington 
and California to keep the owl from becoming ex- 
tinct. An estimated 1,700 pairs survive, a drop of 
more than half the population since 1800. Even 
with protection, the slow-breeding owl would 
take a century to increase to 2,200 pairs. 
The recommendation should heavily intlu- 
ence a decision in June by the U.S. Fish and 


Wildlife Service whether to formally declare the owl an endangered species. The 
designation would make it a federal crime to disturb the bird's habitat — the wood- 
lands that have succumbed to chain saws at the rate of 55.000 acres a year. Only 
about one-tenth of the original forests in the continental U.S. remain undisturbed. 
Loggers argue that court injunctions have already deprived them of much of 
their prime lumber—and their livelihood. Protecting the owl, they warn, would si- 
lence the mills once and for all, and drive at least 9,000 jobs into extinction. Envi- 
ronmentalists believe that may be a price worth paying for preservation—not just 
of the 14-in. owl but also of the 300-ft.-high Douglas firs, the western hemlock and © 
the Sitka spruce that predate Columbus’ arrival. ш 
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Ata Los Angeles rally: “Supporting Farrakhan has become a way of hitting back at the system and expressing black opinion" Tw 


Doing the Right Thing 


| 
| By SYLVESTER MONROE 


ot too long ago, the get-together in 
South Central Los Angeles would 
have been as difficult to imagine as a sum- 
| mit between Martin Luther King Jr. and 
Malcolm X. Last week 125 members of the 
First African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the oldest and most influential black con- 
gregation in the city, traveled to a nearby 
| mosque to worship with so-called black 
Muslims from the notorious Nation of Is- 
lam. Thefollowing night the Muslims recip- 
| rocated by attending aservice at the church. 
| The purpose was not to argue about 
"dogma and doctrine,” said A.M.E. pastor 
Cecil Murray, but to “ask what we can do 
| jointly to help take our community back 
from drugs and crime." Such meetings, 
says Khallid Abdul Muhammad, special as- 
| sistant to Muslim leader Louis Farrakhan, 
"put us into a position where black people 
| are now turning to us for leadership.” 

Less than a decade ago, many blacks 
regarded the Nation of Islam as little more 
than bow-tied black nationalists, peddling 
bean pies and hawking newspapers on 
street corners from Harlem to Watts. 
While they commanded respect for their 


| neat appearance and abstinence from ciga- 


rettes, alcohol and drugs, the Muslims' rig- 
id religious strictures and separatist politi- 
cal views kept them on the fringes of 
mainstream black America. 

But today the Muslims have quietly es- 
tablished themselves as a welcome pres- 


| 


ence in black neighborhoods. They have 
cleaned up a drug-infested Washington 
apartment complex and run a model drug- 
treatment program on its premises. They 
have earned the respect and cooperation 
of gang members in Los Angeles and run 
effective anticrime patrols in New York 
City, Chicago, Detroit and Atlanta. 


| Muslims have become a welcome force in black neighborhoods 


The well-disciplined Muslims are be- 
coming role models for a generation of 
black youth. “The problem of confronting 
gang violence and drugs is the responsibil- 
ity of the black male," says Joseph H. Duff, 
president of the Los Angeles branch of the 
N.A.A.C.P. "And Muslims have always 
been a symbol of strong black manhood." 
In Los Angeles more than 1,000 black men, 
many of them former gang members, have 
recently joined the Nation of Islam. One 
new recruit is James Johnson, 18. “They 
told me how we were killing ourselves and 
showed me what's really going on in soci- 
ety," says Johnson. “Minister Farrakhan 


1 — - ——— 


More than 1,000 men, 
many former gang 
members, have recently 
Joined the Nation 
of Islam 


has a way of getting your attention." 

Farrakhan's harsh rhetoric and anti- 
Semitic remarks have frightened whites and 
obscured the impact of the Nation's Work in 
the black community. But his firebrand ap- 
proach has also won over some blacks. "He 
is respected in the black community for his 
audacity,” says Howard University political 
science professor Ronald Walters. “Sup- 
porting Farrakhan has become a Way of hit- 
ting back at the system and expressing black 
public opinion.” Says Abdul Wazir Muham- 
mad, minister of the Muslims’ Los Angeles 
Mosque: “We are a barometer of the condi- 
tions and feel of the black community. If 
you really want to know how black people 
feel, then watch the Muslims.” 
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Farrakhan's Voice and the imp; E am 
his group's antidrug and anticrim, e UEM 
are resonating far beyond the bounds бг ; 
of the Nation of Islam. Black films 2. 
Spike Lee has spotlighted Farrakhan E 2 
his two most recent movies, School D Tiescand 
and Do the Right Thing, and гарап 
Public Enemy, Big Daddy Kane an 
ers аге now wearing the Islamic st; 
crescent. 

And while black audiences have 
been willing to support the Nation 
lam by flocking to hear Farrakhan’ mı 
edged speeches, many people are ns 
coming just as willing to stand with 
lowers in the streets. When re 
clashes between Muslims and Los: 
les police and sheriffs resulted in 
shooting death of a 27-year-old M 
last January, many mainstream black“ 
ganizations rallied to support the ШЕР: 
something that had rarely happens: 
the past. е ү 

Even the police are beginning tol) tg 
at the Muslims in a different light. АР 
the confrontations in January, leat 
the Nation of Islam and several E 
nizations met with law-enforcemen К 
to ease the tensions between them.’ | 
sult, the Los Angeles Police ро 
and county sheriffs developed vation B 
films to educate officers on the ME ` 
Islam. “We now have a very po К 
ing relationship with them,” 8) nite 
chief William Rathburn, commet 
the L.a.P.D.’s South Bureau. eret 
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7. Poindexter takes the hit for Iran-contra 


The ad mira I 


dent was a risky tactic, but it worked. 

The methodical Webb was even rough- 
er on North, who was called by the pros- 
ecution but proved so antagonistic that 
Judge Harold Greene declared him a *hos- 
tile witness." Webb got North not only to 
admit to the jury that he had lied to Con- 
gress, but also that he had done so right af- 
ter Poindexter had told him to “take care” 


a= 
TS 


walks the gangplank for the second time 


shredding a presidential finding and eras- 
ing 5,000 electronic messages (backup 
copies were discovered). But for the first 
time in the scandal, jurors were willing to 
sustain charges of a conspiracy to obstruct 
Congress and cover up the Iran-contra fol- 
ly. “Admiral Poindexter did it because he 
wanted to protect the political viability of 
Ronald Reagan. And I consider that to be 
a selfish motive,” Webb said after the 
verdict. No jury, of course, has been re- 
quired to address the underlying constitu- 
tional question: To what extent can Con- 
gress limit a President in carrying out 


foreign policy? 

So far, the sentences for those 
convicted have been light. As Judge 
Gerhard Gesell explained in putting 
North on probation, “You were a 
low-ranking subordinate working to 
carry out initiatives of a few cynical 
superiors.” North had only three ma- 
jor bosses. Robert McFarlane, who 
preceded Poindexter as National Se- 
curity Adviser, pleaded guilty to 
mere misdemeanors and was placed 
on probation. Whether Poindexter 
will be treated more severely is up to 
Judge Greene. That leaves Reagan, 
whose accountability now rests with 
historians rather than the courts. 

The public record on Iran-contra, 
from the Tower commission to the 
congressional hearings and the vari- 
ous cases brought by independent 
counsel Lawrence Walsh, is incon- 
testable on the key points: Reagan 
approved the weapons sales to Iran 
in the hope they would lead to the re- 
lease of American hostages; he or- 
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His skipper failed to help him. 


of legislators’ questions about the nsc’s il- 
legal help to the contras. On his return 
from the meeting, North got an electronic 
note from Poindexter saying “Well done.” 

As the final major prosecution in the 
long-running affair ended, Poindexter was 
the first defendant to be held accountable 
for more than specific, narrow criminal 
acts. North had destroyed countless Nsc 
papers, deceived Congress and accepted 
the gift of a security system, which was ille- 
gal while he was on the Government pay- 
roll. Poindexter too was convicted of 


SIX CONVICTED, NONE IMPRISONED 


RICHARD ALBERT 

SECORD: HAKIM: 

The arms merchant Secord’s partner — 
pleaded guilty tolyingto pleaded guilty to giving 
congressional an illegal gratuity (a 
investigators. Eleven home-security system) 
other charges were to North. Sentenced to 
dismissed. He was iwo years’ probation 
placed on probation for ^ and fined $5,000. 

two years. 
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dered that the contras be financed 

from private and foreign sources, 
even though Congress had expressed its 
opposition by cutting off U.S. funding. 
And he wanted both dealings kept secret 
from the American public. 

Whether Reagan knew that jacked-up 
weapons prices had created profits that 
went to the contras, and whether he would 
have disapproved if he did know, are only 
peripheral uncertainties. Iran-contra, which 
violated laws and contradicted Reagan's 


proclaimed policies, was undeniably the 
President's doing. — By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Jerome Cramer/Washington 


CARL CHANNELL JOSEPH 

and RICHARD FERNANDEZ: 

MILLER: The former CIA station 

Both contra fund chief in Costa Rica had 
raisers, who worked all charges dismissed 

with North, pleaded when the Justice 

guilty to conspiracy Department and the CIA 

to defraud the objected to the use of = 
Government. Each drew Classified documents at — 
two years’ probation. his trial. 
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The latest dropout 
GOVERNORS 
Heading for 
The Exit 


The Governors of the economi- 
cally beleaguered Northeast 
are calling it quits. First Mi- 
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chael Dukakis, surveying Mas- 
sachusetts’ shattered miracle, 
announced he would not seek 
re-election this fall. Then Con- 
necticut Democrat William 
O'Neill said he had no taste for 
the difficult campaign he faced 
after hiking the sales tax to 8% 
and chopping $600 million out 
of the state’s $7 billion budget. 
The latest dropout is Demo- 
crat Madeleine Kunin of Ver- 
mont, who announced last 
week that she will not seek a 
fourth term. She has been 
forced to cut social programs 
and propose a 3% income tax 
hike. Kunin blames Washing- 
ton for “telling the American 
public they can have it both 
ways: no tax increases and in- 
creased social services. Unfor- 
tunately, Governors can’t play 
by these rules.” ш 


ТАХЕ$ 


The Ultimate 
Penalty 


"Its purely a business deci- 
sion,” said the note left by Alex 
Council for his wife Kay in their 
High Point, N.C., home in 1988. 
“You will find my body on the 
lot on the north side of the 
house." In a chilling tale for tax- 
payers, the widow last week told 
aSenate subcommittee that her 
husband, 49, killed himself so 
she could use his $250,000 life 
insurance policy to fight a claim 


by the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice that the Councils owed 
$300,000 in taxes. 

“We didn’t do anything 
wrong,” Kay Council, 48, testi- 
fied. “We just got caught up in 
the middle of a big IRS screw- 
up." She said she sold their 
house, paid lawyers $70,000 to 
take on the rs and “was cheat- 
ed of growing old with the man 
Ilove." 

It was cold comfort, but a 
federal tax court in October 
1988 ruled that the Councils did 
not owe $300,000 to the irs. The 
court said they owed nothing. ш 


The long-hidden F-117A fighter ona test flight in Nevade 


AIR FORCE 


Bait and Switch 
On Stealth 


The real reason the Pentagon 
unveiled the hitherto secret 
F-117A Stealth fighter last 
week was not to show off a nifty 
new plane or demonstrate mili- 
tary glasnost. It was part of a 
campaign to persuade Con- 
gress and the public to build an- 
other, far more expensive, ra- 
dar-evading Stealth plane: the 
B-2 bomber. But while the Air 
Force purchased 59 Stealth 
fighters for a total cost of $6.26 
billion, it wants to buy 132 
Stealth bombers for a stagger- 
ing $72 billion. Some critics say 


Going for 
The Gold 


Three tons of gold bars, nug- 
gets, bullion and rare coins 
from the California goldfields 
were lost in 1857, when the 
steamship Central America sank 
in a hurricane off the Carolinas. 
Now this lost treasure, con- 
firmed 18 months ago and 
worth up to $1 billion today, is 
in the eye of another hurricane, 
this time in a Norfolk, Va., 


courtroom. 


Finders keepers, says the 


Columbus-America Discovery 
Group, which won exclusive 
salvage rights in federal court 
last year through the arcane 


The Central America’s sunken cargo 


TIME, APRIL 16, 1990 
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Р iq is slowly strangled, it appeals to the world for 
Lithuania’ hamedly. Shame, because 
5 The world turns away asha y. shame, because 
heP. tthe Lithuanian cause is just. 
1 кона not true, as Columbia University historían Eric 
why? Is! that “there really is a genuine parallel between 
Foner васее? That “Lincoln’s position, like Gor- 
[соп an s that a union, no matter how it was formed, can- 
perm Toned.” Why do we praise Lincoln for launching a 
idee the Union but denounce Gorbachev for much 
y 5 9 
milder aval answer—the Lithuanian answer—is an appeal 
istory. Fhe American South voluntarily joined the Ameri- 
Ber raion Lithuania was conquered and involuntarily ab- 
Feed into the Soviet Union. Its original incorporation being 
estimate, it is not really seceding, it 
i merely reasserting a pre-existing in- 
dependence of which it was robbed 50 
years ago when jointly raped by Hitler 
and Stalin. 

But history can be tricky. On the 
one hand, where exactly does history 
stop? Lithuania was independent for 
10 years between 1920 and 1940, but 
for more than a hundred years before 
that it was part of the Russian empire. 
Which historical period is the norm? 
The Russian imperium? The brief in- 
terregnum of Lithuanian indepen- 
dence? Or the Soviet reality of the past 
years? 

And on the other hand, why was, 
ҹу, South Carolina's accession to the 
American Union in 1788 binding on 
the generation of 1860, which was not even born at the time of 
Incorporation? Why exactly were South Carolinians who had 
gening to do with joining the American Union prohibited, by 
Tight ae theory no less, from asserting their democratic 
tee оо their own form of association, or non- 

ation, with the Union? 
r firmer ground on which to base the justice of 
nothing to d eclaration of independence. And it exists. It has 
буйда E with history. It has instead to do with democra- 
old one ee of international relations or, rather, an 
тасу Tik ee revived: the principle of democratic le- 
use it was К ithuanians are right to do what they did be- 
етпе сово government, created by consent of the 
Sth emocrati ecided in the name of the people to secede. It 
“dents, t at es of that decision, not its historical ante- 

But did makes it right. : - 
leave nit South Carolina also democratically decide to 
waron ito merican Union? By what right did Lincoln make 


bas not Ver is. first, that South Carolina, unlike Lithuania, 
ШК Y democratic. In 1860, 58% of its population was 
s minorit among other human rights, the vote. It was a 
зуп У SOVernment, we would say today, that voted for 
Ang. 
кто e Cond, Lincoln's Union, unlike Gorbachev's, was a 
e vedi E incoln fought to preserve the Union because he 
Peri en . Secession meant the end of the great American 
In self-government. If a minority (the South), 


Essay 


EESE 
Charles Krauthammer 


Why Lithuania Is Not Like South Carolina 


upon losing an argument (the election of 1860), can just pick 
up and quit the Union, then the whole idea of republican 
government becomes a farce. If every disgruntled minority 
can take up its marbles and secede, then the monarchist and 
other reactionary critics of the (then) unique American ex- 
periment in republican government would be vindicated: 
man is not fit for self-government. As in classical Rome and 
Greece, self-government inevitably breaks down into either 
anarchy or tyranny. 

None of this applies to Gorbachev. He is protecting a dic- 
tatorial empire, not a democracy. The union he is defending is 
dedicated to no proposition. Gorbachev has introduced ele- 
ments of democracy into the U.S.S.R. But ironically, the only 
part of the U.S.S.R. that can be said to be fully democratic is 
Lithuania, which has held the 
U.S.S.R.s first free multiparty elec- 
tions. For Lithuania freely to secede 
from a nondemocratic union is not to 
undermine the idea of democratic gov- 
ernment but, in fact, to affirm it. 

Moreover, today even Lincoln's ac- 
tion would be looked on with far more 
skepticism. Even if the union is demo- 
cratic, it hardly seems to us today that 
it has the right forcibly to suppress the 
democratically expressed will of a mi- 
nority for independence. If, for exam- 
ple, Quebec decided tomorrow to se- 
cede from Canada, the world would 
hardly countenance a Lincolnesque in- 
vasion of Quebec in the name of the 
Canadian federal union. Nor would 
Canada. 

So long as a nation, in making its own decisions democrati- 
cally, does not threaten its neighbors (a condition that a uni- 
fied Germany, for example, would have to meet), it should be 
free to choose. Certainly Lithuania meets that test. That is 
why we are all pulling for Lithuania. 

But not fully. When our governments are called upon to 
support Lithuania's independence, they are mute. Why? Be- 
cause while the Lithuanian cause is just, there are other causes 
in the world—among them the continued success of Gorba- 
chev's attempt to democratize, demilitarize, and decolonize 
the empire that he inherited. This too counts for something. 

This tug between the justice of the Lithuanian cause and 
the need to preserve these other values embodied by Gorba- 
chev is the source of Western paralysis over Lithuania. It is no 
use trying to justify that paralysis by denying, by appeal to Lin- 
coln, the Lithuanian case. It won't wash. Our paralysis is justi- 
fied only by admitting that the Lithuanian cause conflicts ir- 
reconcilably with other important values. 

Some international dilemmas are insoluble. Lithuania 
presents us with such a dilemma. To try to escape our an- 
guish by denying the just cause of the Lithuanians is to add 
insult to injury. But we need not condemn ourselves for cow- 
ardice. Appeasement is the abandonment of friends simply 
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for one's own safety. Our inaction on Lithuania is grounded _ 


in concern not just for our safety but for the reform and 
eventual liberation of the entire Soviet empire. What Lithua- 
nia is experiencing, therefore, is not betrayal, nor is it ap- 
peasement. It is tragedy. и 
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Business 


oing 
After 
Greed 


A Liechtenstein case 
points up the global 
spread of insider 
trading 


By ADAM ZAGORIN BRUSSELS 


or eight go-go years, Christian 
Norgren had one of the most pres- 
tigious senior management posts 
in Europe, faithfully serving the 
royal house of Liechtenstein. From his 
base in the alpine principality, the Swed- 
ish-born Norgren oversaw the multibillion- 
dollar Prince of Liechtenstein Foundation, 
which owns one of the largest private art 
collections in the world as well as vast 
tracts of U.S. farmland and Austrian forest 
properties. At Bank in Liechtenstein, the 
foundation’s principal financial holding, 
Norgren’s performance was little short of 
spectacular: between 1981 and the end of 
1989, he built new operations from New 
York City to Hong Kong, more than tri- 
pling BIL assets and almost quadrupling its 
profits. 

His achievements counted for little, 
however, when he was fired last November 
by Liechtenstein’s constitutional monarch, 
Prince Hans Adam, on allegations that he 
had engaged in insider trading; Norgren 
has since admitted part ownership of a 
Liechtenstein company, Finacor Anstalt,* 
which made allegedly illegal U.S. stock 
purchases. The U.S. Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has formally charged 
Finacor with the same offense. Last week 
the agency refused to say whether it is in- 
vestigating others who may have backed 
the Finacor transactions. Lawyers acting 
on behalf of Norgren, 49, are trying to ne- 
* The company has no link to Finacor, a French invest- 
ment firm. 


Christian Norgren managed the 
multibillion-dollar Prince of Lieh 
tenstein Foundation and became: 
trusted adviser to Prince Hans 
Adam. His financial wizardry wis 
unchallenged until the U.S, Sew 
rities and Exchange Commission } 
charged his company with inside |: 
trading. Said the constitutional 
monarch: “His actions caused 
rible damage.” At left, the royal 
family’s castle in Vaduz. 
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gotiate a settlement with the SEC in a case 
that could involve civil penalties and the 
repayment of profits of $10 million or 
more. Says Prince Hans Adam: “Norgren 
was certainly aware of the consequences of 
his actions, which caused terribl 
He must bear full responsibility.’ 

The Liechtenstein fiasco is no isolated 
incident. The U.S., which has prosecuted 
such well-known insider-trading cases as 
that of Ivan Boesky (whose 
on sentence ended last week), has put pres- 
sure on other governments to crack down 


Last month separate charges û 
Europe- and Middle East-ba 
cast a pall over the $3.15 billion! 
the Rorer Group, a Pe | 
ceutical house, with Rhone-Po 
French drug giant. Within th 
other well-publicized 
have rocked Switzerland, 5 
pore and Japan, and legisla 
such practices has been 1 
Luxembourg and 
Brussels the Europe 
adopted tighter standards В 
sider trading throughout the 
group by June 1992. 
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TheLondon Stock Exchange: since 1980, Britainhas had 
trading law but only twelve convictions. France's insider scandal 
involved trading shares of a U.S. packaging company whenit was a 
takeover target of Pechiney, the Paris-based aluminum producer. 


countants, few of whom are trained investi- 
gators, then try to grapple with individual 
cases. 

The situation has led to a string of 
failed prosecutions, provoking parliamen- 
tary criticism of Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher's Conservative government. 
Many stock market firms have taken mat- 
ters into their own hands and now tape- 
record staff phone calls and employ 
trained “compliance officers" to clamp 
down on insider trading. Says Barry Rider. 
dean of Jesus College at Cambridge Uni- 
versity and a former senior investigator: 
“British criminal law imposes a standard of 
proof that makes convictions very difficult, 
and the agencies concerned with the prob- 
lem are understaffed and inept." 

In France, where an insider trading law 
has been in force since 1970, conditions are 
not much better. An ongoing investigation 


is probing allegations, among others, ! Margaret Studer/Zurich 


aninsider- 


УУМ 


against Max Théret, a leading fi- 
nancial supporter of the govern- 
ing Socialist Party, and Roger- 
Patrice Palat, a now deceased 
friend of President Francois 
Mitterrand. The individuals are 
suspected of having acted on in- 
side information when they 
bought shares of Triangle Indus- 
tries. the U.S. packaging firm 
that was then a takeover target 
of Pechiney. the Paris-based | 
aluminum producer. 

Such scandals prompted | 
French legislators last year to 
stiffen penalties for insider trad- 
ing. Anyone found guilty can | 
now be jailed for up to two years | 
С and fined up to $1.6 million. 
* Moreover, the Commission des 

Opérations de Bourse. France's | 

stock market watchdog. will 

soon be able to impose its own 

penalties on violators, in much 
_ the way that the sec does. The 
legal changes were badly need- 
ed: of the approximately 400 in- 
sider investigations conducted 
by the COB over the past 20 
years. a mere 20 resulted in con- | 
victions. Most of those who were | 
found guilty received suspended 
prison terms or fines of less than. | 
$10,000. | 

In Liechtenstein many peo- | 
ple still wonder why Norgren 
acted as he allegedly did. Prince | 
Hans Adam and Norgren's fel- | 
low executives at BIL point out 
that he was well paid and en- 
joyed a jet-set life-style. They 
also say that Norgren openly 
condemned insider trading on | 
several occasions prior to his | 
dismissal. Comments a promi- | 
nent London banker and long- | 
time friend of Norgren: “Most 
people can't see any motive oth- 
er than greed; his actions are | 
simply inexplicable otherwise." 

Since his fall. the Stanford University- 
educated Norgren has not returned to his 
BIL office, not even to clean out his desk. | 
Shunned by former associates at the bank, 
he has been told that he and his family | 
must vacate their government-provided | 
home in Liechtenstein by the end of this 
month. A well-connected protégé of Swe- | 
den's wealthy Wallenberg family, Norgren | 
is using his contacts in Western Europe, 
the Far East and elsewhere to try to estab- 
lish new business opportunities, ! 

As for Liechtenstein, it, like many oth- 
er countries, is belatedly moving to pass 
legislation to ban insider trading: such a 
measure could take effect by the end of 
1990. If the Norgren case and others like it 
are anv indication, however, laws alone will 
not be sufficient to solve the problem. 

— With reporting by Seiichi Kanise/Tokyo and 
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Business 


A Blueprint for Reform 


hy can't the U.S. be more like Ja- 

pan? And vice versa? Those were 
the questions underlying much of the dis- 
| cussion at trade talks between the two na- 
tions in Washington last week. In some 
| cases the medicine prescribed was far too 
| bitter to swallow. If Japanese negotiators 
had their wav, for instance, American con- 
sumers would curb their use of credit 
| cards, lose the deduction on home mort- 
gages and pay a stiff new gasoline tax. For 
its part, the U.S. wanted Tokyo to make it 
| easier for large department stores to set up 
| shop in Japanese cities, to boost public 
| spending, to crack down on Japanese 


Japan pledges to open up, but will the trade gap really close? 


i> 
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from the Japanese., It 
blueprint for reform.” j 
Congressiona] lead 
threatened tough trade $ rs, 
Japan unless it Opens ROT 
ther, greeted the J i 
practiced caution, 
Lloyd Bentsen, ch 
Finance Committee: “Put 
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Danforth of Missouri: “In A tor jg 
cial agreement with Japan. «B 
believing." hy 


_ But the ambitious Plan is likely La 

little to narrow the U.S, ушуы 

Japan anytime soon. Most of the 
" 


| price-fixing and bid-rigging practices, and als, if enacted, are to be phased j 
| to shorten the workweek of Japanese em- period of years. And while US 
ployees to five days by eliminating half-day to Japan nearly doubled from Sh - 
Saturday shifts. The ambitious talks were to $45 billion between 1985 ang a m 
| part of the Structural Impediments Initia- the trade deficit showed little 1 ү ; 
| tive launched by President George Bush ment. Reason: the growing dé ] a 
| last May, which seeks to make fundamen- American consumers for eu 7 d 3 
tal economic changes in the two countries | Kaifusees pain followed by long-term gain ucts all but canceled out the rise il E | 
in order to reduce the $49 billion U.S. exports. | d 
| trade deficit with Japan. its previous pledges to encourage Ameri- The accord comes at a time whenù US са 
The two-day talks stretched to four, | cans to save and invest more of their earn- high-flying Japanese economy has ti ian 
| and ultimately Japan agreed to far-reach- ings. Washington once again stressed its downdraft. Shares traded on the Te Urugua 
| ing reforms that would open Japanese | determination to cut the U.S. budget defi- | Stock Exchange have lost some 25 The 
markets more widely than ever before to | cit, to improve American education and to | their value this year, and the yen һай inanys 
| у nes. At the same time the | upgrade the work force. Much like the | more than 8% against the dollar. Јарл} tothe p 
œ vowed to lake steps to improve the | Japanese promises, the vague U.S. state- policymakers denied that the financial} toward 
competitiveness of. American industry. | ments made little mention of how the | bulence had made them any more wiif overval 
lected Prime Minster Tohii Kaa for | ee. US, Ten ated, олеше | to reach last weeks agent: | men 
showing “true leadership,” noting that “in Hills comme d à o pepe зу done rhis | x "aie i i 
h E: nded the “progress and hard strong and stocks were going up. sf deficit, 
one month we have had real success, work on both sides.” Hills called the deal | senior Tokyo official. а The 
| | Among other concessions, Japan | "the most ambitious effort we've seen At a news conference, Prime Мі some $; 
| | ш rd E. pow- Kaifu said the аср just ani 
i er of tiny shops to obstruct “painful” inthe US. 
| | the opening of new depart- PROMISES, PROMIS S though рашт) i "i id 
i | ment stores that could stock run, would u um of lif уса 
|, larger amounts of foreign JAPAN AGREED TO: proventhe qe F Tob 
| wares. It presently takes ир @ Streamline the retail distribution system and make it easier to open nee aan rene milking 
А to ten years for a store _ large department stores. more Sowo imot hurting 
| | opening to be approved; To- ® Stiffen penalties for antitrust violations such as bid-rigging by bring our ЕТТ WH kets, Ye 
| | Куо said it would shorten the Japanese companies. ee p 0 Soup o; 
| process to about a year. Ja- 9 Change tax laws so that residential real estate will become more QMO he goreel World c. 
| pan also pledged stiffer anti. _ affordable. NOD SEU ower pri ШЙ 
| trust penalties for compa- € Expand airports and harbors to facilitate the flow of imports. would Ge ers bY Sh Mg wb 
nies that rig bids to freeze 9 Reduce the workweek for government employees from 5 1, days to Japanese S SU cott Cerman 
| out foreign suppliers. More- five days and encourage the private sector to follow suit. s ا‎ tencel 
over, Tokyo vowed to in- ion mes c] Mt Ap 
| crease government spending UNITED STATES AGREED TO: Moreover oon g g op 
on public works such as air- @ Improve procedures to meet targets to balance the budget by 1993. businesses v n i the Pers, 
IE ECS ано Be Ө Create Family Savings Accounts that would allow couples to earn proposed e Кї! б Hi 
sides creating business op- ате interest on up to $5,000 a year. ty-tax LE E AU at б ads 
| portunities for American ө: eek to reduce the tax rate on capital gains as a way of boosting the cost O ate yee, ins br 
2 such projects _ investment. square meter ^. "esti 
| contractors, such projects «e Study ways to lower th ^ 1 $250,000) sch ge I 
ЖОТА facilitate КЕЛДО ДӘ = ds ys to lower the cost to U.S. corporations of raising capital. now cost that ПЁ, lish 7 
imported goods to Japanese © B00st federal spending for basic research and development. being ЫК р: ПУ N The { 
retailers. е Support pational goals for Improving the educational system to Задар» ewat: 4 Cag} 
In return, the Bush Ad- Provide students with necessary job skills. = еги gshin | СТ 
ministration largely restated Будва 1700 
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World of Business 


Robert Ball 
Trading Punches 


7 he history of trade rela- EA 
tions between the U.S. and ë 

the European Community is a 
long chronicle of pots calling 
kettles black. Each regularly 
accuses the other of protec- 
tionist practices. Occasionally, 
the verbal sniping erupts into 
action. Over the years, many 
limited wars have been waged: 
chicken wars, pasta wars, citrus wars, soybean skirmishes. The set-piece battles rat- 
iledthe media but did no lasting damage to the landscape. 


om $23 fp 
285 and [f 


little impo) ^ Tension along the disputed border rose again after the passage in 1988 of the 
12 demand US. omnibus trade bill provided an arsenal of retaliatory weapons and the Ee 
apanese puf adopted its plan to create a single market by 1992, which Washington fears will en- 
ne rise inl} trench a Fortress Europe behind a Siegfried Line of trade barriers. Alleged Euro- 


ean discrimination against American telecommunications equipment is the latest 
time when US. casus belli; the E.C. accuses the U.S. of playing “war games” with farm legisla- 
my has ti} tion in the current major round of international trade negotiations, the so-called 
on the Tef Uruguay Round, which culminates in December. 

some tif Тһе martial metaphors and atmosphere of antagonism are perhaps inevitable 
yen hasta} any situation in which interest is set against interest, but they are not appropriate 
llar. Тар} tothe present state of transatlantic trade, which is one of near equilibrium moving 
e financial] toward a modest U.S. export surplus. As recently as 1987, in the aftermath of the 
y more Wi} overvalued dollar, the U.S. ran a large deficit in trade with the Community, but 
eement. TÎ once the dollar came back to earth, that deficit dwindled away, just as the experts 


the T a it would. Today the E.C. is no longer a factor contributing to the U.S. trade 
up, sad] deficit, 


oMi s These two supposed antagonists make each other richer by selling.each other 
rime } ad “ne $7 billion worth of goods every month. U.S. exports are broadly based, not 
the act") jist animal feed, as some people seem to think. Europe is the biggest market for 


I” їй E И Ge “made computer and data-processing equipment, and—surprise, surprise— 
um NN Motors and Chrysler together sold nearly 60,000 U.S.-built cars in Europe 
lity o p Sear, and expect to sell about 80,000 this vear. 

people. fe Obes : Е 


репе 57 Milking Е ше, ће Community's Common Agricultural Policy is a costly absurdity, 
3 imot furto uropean consumers to keep marginal farmers on nonviable land and 
оту ew] kel, E cient producers when the resulting surpluses are dumped on world mar- 


ith the 3 Ң lting : 
ш toup o despite the car, the Community is a net importer of foodstuffs, and a 
: agree |. Hor Ке countries that consistently runs а trade deficit with the rest of the 
wer prič" Dal fo ardly be described as fundamentally protectionist. A peek inside the 
à FILET Tert discloses that West Germany is the only E.C. country regularly rack- 
ш am бта” trade surpluses both in and outside the Community. Without the West 
" 


ign SÙ Chancel Pushing out those world-record exports—more than the Japanese do, as 
Pme | wotan Helmut Kohl likes to boast—the E.C. would have a trade deficit of al- 
1531 T American dimensions 
the id for businesslike treatment of U.S.-E.C. trade issues are encouraged by 
Cala Hine ЧУ and talents of the U.S. Trade Representative and chief negotiator, 
i, € 15 seen in Europe as tough and competent but not much given to 
ns brig e Or eladiatorial gestures. That is а good combination because Euro- 
i inthe ће occasional American tendency to clothe naked commercial in- 
Nish Tr. Nguage of moral philosophy— “sanctimonious humbug,” as a former 
Sith actis ше calls it Duc f 
SN oth at the principal trade problem the U.S. and the E.C. hav e is not 
E qd bom th Sr but with Japan, which continues to run huge surpluses in its trade 
Marim © US. and Europe. If trade issues must be expressed in military terms, 
Sage Strategists is not to fight two-front wars, if they can be avoided. m 
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elevator doors opened into a 
mous room in an under- 

d tunnel outside Geneva. 

e the eminent British as- 

king, in a wheel- 

iere to behold a 

Smed a giant 


trophys 
chair as always. I à 
wondrous sigh i n loc 
device called a > 
nent of an incredib ine 
to accelerate tiny fragment 
nearly the speed of light, th 
together with a fury far greater 
natural collision on earth. 


3 


d grand ambitions, physicists spend 
ns in the race to discover the building blocks of matter 


Paralyzed by a degenerative nerve dis- 
ease, Hawking is one of the world's most 
accomplished physicists, renowned for his 
breakthroughs in the study of gravitation 
and cosmology. Yet the man who holds 
the prestigious Cambridge University 
professorship once occupied by Sir Isaac 
Newton was overwhelmed by the sheer 
size and complexity of the machine before 
him. Joked Hawking: “This reminds me of 
one of those James Bond movies, where 


| ad scientist is plotting to take over 
n the world.” 
; 2 Itis easy to under- 


чш 
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ing was awed 
stand why even Hawking was 1. 
the lar 


looking at just a portion ol i% 6 
entific instrument ever buing th 
large electron-positron ا‎ 
particle accelerator is the De 
CERN, the European Organi? opes 
clear Research and one of ЕШ NOU МШ 
est achievements. LEP is a ma"! " 

cle racetrack residing in ? 


and an average of 110 gins 
derground. The machine = s) 
cubic meters (431,640 Ca 00008 
concrete and holds some 60. 

of hardware, including 


f nets, four particle 
T deco ore than 3,000. tons 
EP and 6,600 km (4,000 
Eg compu bles. Tangles of 


rical Са Sa: 
mires sprout everywhere, 


her in a pattern so 
jpment foe no one could 
P or operate the device. 
nbined efforts of lit- 
D.s to run a single 


her large accelerators have 
obe the nature of matter on 
[ler than that of the atom. 
nswer аср. епа funda- 
"ane What is the universe 
genial И are the forces that bind 
de of an ther? These questions cannot 
d na without an under- 
| ver happened in 
є ding of what РР inabl 
фр Bang, the unimaginably 
d | dense fireball that 15 
Bn years ago gave birth to 
lieuniverse and all it contains. 
[na very real sense, acceler- 
os are time machines that re- 
[rate the primordial fireball in 
р аше to unlock its secrets. 
te collision of two accelerated 
hides releases enormous 
intsof energy. But that energy 
tantly condenses into a new 
lay of particles, some of which 
b; not have existed since the 
be Bang. 
This power to go back 15 bil- 
fy years in time has touched 
one of the most heated com- 
ilios in the history of sci- 
x,a race that pits Europe's LEP against 
ا‎ entries led by the powerful Tevatron 
ifemi National Accelerator Laboratory 
Femilab) near Chicago and the Stanford 
aes Center (SLAC) in Cali- 
E M teams of physicists at the rival 
S (AM working day and night to dis- 
kis new particle and to explain 
hi ae of those already found. In re- 
їйїр} › ©асһ lab has had its share of 
E ко: the current generation of 
to re-cre big €nough or powerful 
dn os the very earliest frac- 
. nd after the Big Bang, where 
Ost intriguing mysteries 
Bae US. physicists have 
el collide quest: the building of a 
T that will dwarf today’s ac- 
Superconducting su- 
ave a tunnel that will 
34 miles) under the cotton 
б, re Surrounding Waxaha- 
m cted to be completed 
the ssc will cost 
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en 
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2000, 
8 billion. 


Spend on such mega- 
x When the knowledge to 
Oney Stract. Critics complain 

ШЧ be better spent on 


Aerial view of the large electron-positron collider s 
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more practical goals, like fighting’ poverty 
and improving education. Some scientists, 
including many researchers in other 
branches of physics, fear that funding for 
the ssc will come out of their own budgets. 
Cynics have argued that the ssc is just an- 
other pork-barrel construction project, be- 
ing foisted on the public by the powerful 
Texas congressional delegation and 
backed by a President from Texas. 

Yet the support for a giant accelerator 
goes deeper than a desire for federal dol- 
lars. To many scientists and politicians, na- 
tional pride is at stake. Proponents insist 
that the ssc is necessary to keep the U.S. in 
the forefront of particle-physics research. 
Americans dominated the field from the 
mid-1940s to the 1970s, but Europe’s CERN 


started stealing much of the glory in the 
1980s. Without the ssc, its proponents 
contend, many of the best American physi- 
cists will emigrate to Europe. In fact, the 
brain drain has already begun: last year, for 
the first time, the number of American ex- 
perimenters working at CERN surpassed 
the total number of scientists from CERN’s 
14 member countries who had moved to 
U.S. research centers. 


he international competition has 

spurred remarkable progress in 

the effort to understand nature’s 

mysteries. Says theoretical physi- 
cist Steven Weinberg of the University of 
Texas at Austin: “Before, we had a zoo of 
particles, but no one knew why they were 
the way they were. Now we have a simple 
picture.” That picture, known as the Stan- 
dard Model, is based on a set of theories 
that attempt to describe the nature of mat- 
ter and energy as simply as possible. The 
model holds that nearly all the matter we 
know of, from garter snakes to galaxies, is 
composed of just four particles: two 
quarks, which make up the protons and 


neutrons in atomic nuclei; electrons, which 
surround the nuclei; and neutrinos, which 
are fast-moving, virtually massless objects 
that are"shot out of nuclear reactions. 
These particlésof matter аге, in turn, acted 
upon by four forees: the strong nuclear 
force, which binds ‘quarks together in 
atomic nuclei; the weak nuclear force, 
which triggers some forms /of radioactive 
decay; electromagnetism, which builds 
atoms into molecules and molecules into 
macroscopic matter; and gravity. An en- 
tirely separate set of particles—the»bos- 
ons—are the agents that transmit these 
forces back and forth between particles, 
people and planets. 


ite near Geneva 


The basic “family” of particles is sup=\ 
plemented by two more exotic families, 
each of which has a parallel 
structure: two quarks, a type of 
electron and a type of neutri- 
no. These two extra families 
are all but extinct in the mod- 
ern universe, but they appar- 
ently existed in the searing 
heat of the Big Bang, and only 
accelerators can re-create 
them. In fact, all of the quarks 
in all of the families have been 
found or re-created—except 
for the one called the top; 
which is believed to; be the 
heaviest of all (its mass is at 
least 90 times that of a pro: 
ton). Because it would com“ 
plete the set and thus vindicate 
decades of theory building, the 
top quark has become the ob- 
ject of an intensive internation- 
al search. And because the top is so mas- 
sive, it will take the energy of the most 
powerful accelerators to produce it. 

But researchers will be awfully disap- 
pointed if all they succeed in doing is to 
fill out the known family tree of particles. 
Too much predictability can make sci- 
ence dull. Says Samuel Ting, an МІТ. 
physicist and one of the head researchers 
at CERN: “J will only consider our experi- 
ment a success if we discover something 
really surprising—new types of quarks, 
for example—that would explode the 
Standard theory.” 

Anyone able to take particle physics 
beyond the Standard Model will auto- 
matically win prizes, prestige and added 
power in the profession. The quest has 
attracted some of the most driven per- 
sonalities in science. The leaders, includ- 
ing Ting, CERN director Carlo Rubbia 
and Stanford’s Burton Richter, are 
known for their relentless ambition, feisty 
competitiveness and monumental egos. 
All have already won Nobel Prizes, but 
that seems only to have increased their 
desire for greater achievements. In the 
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Tunnel at CERN 
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Operational since 1989 


Type: electron-positron collider 


rush to get results, they push their staffs 
mercilessly and are furious—at least in 
private —whenever they come in second. 

It is this rivalry that speeds the accumu- 


berger, another Nobel laureate at CERN: 
"Competition in science is not always a 
pretty thing, but it's always stimulating and 


matter requires brash risk takers because it 
is a venture into the unknown and perhaps 
the unknowable. Explains Roy Schwitters, 
director of the new ssc project: “The phys- 
ics we do is like a voyage of discovery. You 
can imagine you're Columbus. We're set- 
tingsail to who knows where—a new world, 
we hope." 

Onlya few places are equipped to catch 
glimpses of that new world. A look at the 
major explorers: 


Fermilab. The machine most likely to 


find the top quark first is Fermilab's 
mighty Tevatron, which has been operat- 
ing for 6/ years beneath the waving grass- 
es of the Illinois prairic. In the Tevatron, 
strong magnets guide subatomic particles 
through a circular tunnel that is 6.4 km (4 


miles) in circumference. The accelerator is 
built as a ring so that particles can go 
around the track again and again, picking 
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N's Large Electron-Positron Collider 


lation of knowledge. Observes Jack Stein- 


productive." The search for the nature of 
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Experimental hall 


Positrons 


Maximum collision energy: 100 billion electron volts (to be 200 billion by 1992) 


І Positrons are created in a linear accelerator and then stored in an accumulator ring. 
2 Electrons and positrons are accelerated in synchrotrons. 5 
S3 The particles are injected into the LEP ring, the two kinds then circling in different directions. 
4те particles collide head-on in one of four experimental halls. } 


up speed with each lap. The ring was built 
large so that the particles would not have 
to make sharp turns. 

When the machine is running, one 
beam of particles travels in a clockwise 
direction while a separate beam goes the 
Opposite way. After reaching maximum 
speed, the two beams are forced togeth- 
er, and the particles begin to smash 
head-on into one another, creating fire- 
balls that are 400 million times as hot as 
the sun—but so tiny and short-lived that 
they pose no danger to the accelerator. 
The Tevatron can produce 50,000 such 
collisions in a single second. In each of 
these explosions, the original particles 
are transformed into a shower of new, 
short-lived particles. The collisions take 
place in a detector, which contains a 
giant magnet that bends the newly creat- 
ed particles in different directions. Scien- 
tists cannot see the fresh matter directly, 
but its characteristics are recorded in 
computers, and the trails it leaves can be 
pictured as brightly colored Streaks on a 
video display screen. 

Though the Tevatron is considerably 
smaller than CERN's LEP, the collisions that 
Fermilab's accelerator produces are much 
more powerful Reason: the Tevatron 
smashes protons into antiprotons, while 
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Operational since 1987 
Maximum collision energy: 

120 billion electron volts 

Type: electron-positron collider 


1 Electrons are shot at a 

target to produce positrons. 

2 Positrons and electrons 
are collected.in damping rings. 


- 3 The particles are accelerated down 
a 3-km (1.9-mile) tunnel. At the end their 
paths are bent into a head-on collision course. 


4 The energy of collision creates new Particles, 
which are recorded in the detector. 
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Damping ting ч 


Control room 
at Stanford 


force because they pack more energ i 
electrons and positrons. Think of it! 
Tevatron were crashing Mack tru 
gether, as opposed to Volkswagen 
The Tevatron collisions prod 
blizzards of particles. Most are m Б 
ing because they have been obs 
fore, but the chances are relativ 
that hidden somewhere in the A 
exotic new particle. Finding I 


make LEP an electron-positro! 
because of its comparatively E 
sions; though fewer particles a ра a 
they are easier to locate and SA gba 
Fermilab’s physicists d top 
already seen what might be t more 
but they will have to gather à 
to confirm such a disco EO ame 
already building. Contends xsi 
George Mason University P foun 
the top quark is going 10 ^ so 
going to be found at Fermi, 
in the next five to six years- 
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Fermilab is led by director John Peo- 
ith much 


Who is widely respected for being a 
бол physicist. But experiments at the 
"Tii not dominated by superstars, such 

AES Rubbia and Ting. Instead, the at- 
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a w plains researcher Melvyn 
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e a mistak 
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sare created and then put into another ring. 
es are injected into the main ring, where 


en diverted and further accelerated in the 
itis a more powerful ring, using superconducting 


D The counterrotating beams smash together in the detector. 
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It's time they recognized that we also can 
do good work." 


CERN. “Many people doubted that Eu- 
rope could pull off this venture," said 


French President Frangois Mitterrand in | 
a speech at the gala official opening of | 


CERN's new accelerator last November. 
"but the achievement of LEP shows that 
Europe can harness its cultural diversi- 
ty." In fact, LEP, which took more than 
four years and nearly $1 billion to build. 
is much more than a European showcase; 
it is a laboratory for the entire world. It 
has attracted scientists from 29 countries 
in both the West and the East. More 
than one-third of the Soviet Union’s par- 
ticle physicists are registered to work at 
CERN, as well as a quarter of their col- 
leagues from China. 

Most of LEP's 2,000 scientists are split 
into four teams, each of which operates one 
of the four particle detectors spread around 
the accelerator ring. The team leaders are 
Americans Ting and Steinberger and Ital- 
ians Ugo Amaldi and Aldo Michelini. The 
groups compete just as fiercely with one an- 
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Main ring 
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otheras they do with outside rivals, creating | 


a setting that is more charged with tension 
than the comparatively fraternal atmo- 
sphere at Fermilab. 


The tone and pace for the whole 
CERN operation is set by Rubbia, a pushy 


director with a thirst for glory and little | 


patience for laggardly performances. Says 


one senior CERN researcher: “Rubbia is | 
insensitive, abusive, intolerant and high- | 


handed." Yet no one denies his bril- 
liance, energy and vision. “He works in- 
credibly hard." observes a staffer, "and 
every waking minute is dedicated to 
physics." Concedes a critic: “If he was 
not respected intellectually, he would not 


be able to get away with the way he be- | 


haves. The other mitigating factor is that 
he is rude to everybody, high and low: he 
doesn't discriminate." Says Rubbia: “This 
is my life. There are no half measures." 
Rubbia's hard-driving style has paid 


| off. In the early 1980s he was leader of a 


CERN detector team that discovered the 
W and Z? bosons, crucial linchpins in the 
Standard Model. That earned Rubbia 
and colleague Simon van der Meer the 
Nobel. But Rubbia sometimes goads his 
scientists into announcing results prema- 
turely. In 1984, for example, he said 
CERN had found evidence of the top 
quark, but later had to retract the claim. 

By all accounts, the toughest team to 
belong to at CERN is Ting's. The stern 
leader would never allow chopsticks and 
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Chinese food in his control room—or 
any kind of refreshment, for that matter. 
He once sent a memo to his staff decree- 
ing that there should be no tardiness, 
food, drink, joking or shooting the breeze 
in his lab. “Working for Ting,” says one 
of his senior staffers, “requires the same 
sort of commitment as taking monastic 
vows back in medieval times. There is no 
room here for anybody who is not con- 
sumed by the desire to push back the 
frontiers of physics.” 

There are no doubt plenty of fron- 
tiers left for CERN to push back. Though 
LEP does not appear to be powerful 
enough to find the top quark, the “clean” 
electron-positron collisions could reveal 
many other exotic phenomena. One long 
shot is the much-sought Higgs boson, 
named for British theoretical physicist 
Peter Higgs, one of the first to recognize 
its importance. According to some theo- 
ties, the Higgs boson is what gives 
all particles their mass. 
The idea is that everything 
in the universe is awash in a 
seaof Higgs bosons, and par- 
ticles acquire their mass by 
swimming through this 
“molasses.” 

But what the CERN re- 
searchers really expect, and 
hope, to find is something to- 
tally unpredicted. “In science 
nobody really knows what is 
going to come next,” says 
Rubbia. “We always pretend 
that we know the answers, but 
nature keeps advising us that 
we don't." 

To keep finding new an- 
swers, Rubbia is determined 
to improve CERN’s technol- 
ogy. He plans to boost LEP's power 50% in 
the next year or two. CERN is also trying to 
persuade its member nations to put up the 
money to build a proton-proton collider in 
the same tunnel with LEP. Called the large 
had ron collider, it would be four times as 
powerful as the Tevatron and almost half 
as forceful as the proposed superconduct- 
ing supercollider in Texas. Rubbia thinks 
he can finish the LHC several years ahead 
of the ssc and thus beat the Americans to 
many important discoveries. If the Luc 
measures up to Rubbia’s expectations, ssc 
could end up standing for superfluous 
supercollider. 


SLAC. Burton Richter, director of the 
Stanford Linear Accelerator Center, is the 
maverick of particle physics. While others 
have recently concentrated on circular ac- 
celerators, he has touted the merits of lin- 
ear models. His latest machine shoots 
streams of electrons and positrons down a 
straightaway and then loops them through 
two semicircular sections onto a collision 
course, Linear accelerators cannot pro- 
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Carlo Rubbia, CERN's tough director 


SLAC's Burton Richter was the first, by a day, to reveal the 


Fermilab's John Peoples inside a detector 
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New York Times. ‘ 
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this. They timed their 
conference to get in ah 
us, even though we hate’ 
times as much ше 


try to beat us by one day" 
Richter believes that LEP is the 
the line for circular electron-postt? 
liders. He once calculated My 
style machine with ten times LEF 
would have to be at least 2,700 E 
miles) around. Thus Richter Б “i 
that linear colliders are the ma” 
the future. He is hoping to bu! el th? 
km (4.4-to-5-mile) linear moc 
figures could be five times 
LEP. The only catch: it wou pas ШЇЇ 
celeration technology thàt 
been invented. 
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ELECTRON NUCLEUS 


ELECTRON 
Responsible for 
electricity and 
chemical reactions. 


FIRST FAMILY 


Particles that can travel on their own. 


PROTON QUARKS 


LEPTONS 


Trapped inside larger particles, they are never seen by therpselves. 


QUARKS 


ELECTRON NEUTRINO 
Particle with no 

electric charge that ө 

rarely interacts with d 


UP 


Names t has a charge of -1. other matter. Billions fly neutrons have one. 
ED | | through your body every second. LE 
MO MUON || MUON NEUTRINO | | CHARM 
it asain uc A heavier relative Created along with A heavier relative 
wu He of the electron. e muons when some ө of the up. 

лафы fy particles decay. i 


| to meas 


Has an electric charge 
of +34, Protons have @ 
two of them, while 


DOWN 

Has an electric 
charge of %4, 
Protons have one 
of them, while 
neutrons have two. 
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Ck and m р. 
t one day ki 


y significa — 
ided strom} BOSONS [PHOTONS GLUONS INTERMEDIATE- GRAVITONS @ | 
ly three fash fundamental | The particles that SB | Carriers ofthe VECTOR BOSONS Not yet discovered à | 
st. СЕК Prices that | make up light <c> strong force Heavy carriers of the ` but believed to > 
f - transmit the they carry 5 s between quarks, : weak force, which is carry the force 
esofnature. | the electro- -<< responsible for some > 


magnetic force. 
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forms of radioactive decay. 


(m of gravity. 


mes. “Тер Each particle also has an antimatter 
‘See pi ШШ: counterpart-sort of a mirror image. 
геге going 


ned their py — 
in ahi S vill whip around the ring-shaped tun- 
gh we he 1000 times, producing up to 100 mil- 
ch шеш collisions, every second. 
some nicer Building such а mammoth machine 
ke it when scratch is scary even to Schwitters, a 
| 2046 Physicist and leading particle ex- 
EP is the ê mentalist who left Fermilab to take 
эп-роШ Л Of the ssc, Says he: “We have to 
d баа he equivalent of the Fermilab 
les Lgs n and then the ssc itself.” More- 
, 700 ke ıê по one has ever built ап ac- 
er is ОЙ 07 Of such size and power, each 
ve to be reliably mass- 


ле machit Brent will ha 
onda Hep Mc i ; 
| build a! 4, Which will inevitably cause un- 


Date 
mo tp Оет. Schwitters is deter- 
E i a the best possible designs, 
ul (ot Pus PE Srimaces at the $7 bil- 
t has e үе tag. Former Fermilab di- 
оп o | erman, one of the early 
wide Шс tg © SSC, thinks it would be 
rco fle, е. COners on such a complex 
Pesci oia Ene "The worst thing in 
vete] es e to bui i 
e шїї I iL Work, SEG ld a. machine 
nakê vè a els ne where you have 
allis Ое оро" е 
MTS S em, Challenge facing Schwi 
ip an | TN Nate ae g chwitters, 
Je the f nme een private fights 
{0 lances ДЕ bureau, i 
yuna es aucrats and public 
nin 53 З ШИ Оу boots and a ten- 
SOLANO Won” TECruit h 
lions A ork undreds of phys- 


Å e accelerator. That 


% 


may not be so easy. Once it is built, the 
SSC will be a magnet for young, ambi- 
tious scientists. But since Congress will 
have to appropriate hundreds of millions 
of dollars each year for the next half- 
decade for the project, there is always a 
chance that the money will suddenly dry 


the other hand, is shouldered by 14 Eu- 
ropean governments, thereby spreading 
the risks and costs. 


ut for the top physicists, who will 
have no trouble finding jobs 
even if the ssc construction were 


giant collider is irresistible. In fact, the 
leaders of the 500-scientist teams that will 
eventually run the ssc's enormous detec- 


formed by Ting. Politically shrewd, he has 
wooed physicists from a number of weap- 
ons laboratories and Southeastern univer- 
sities, which until now have not been pow- 
ers in the field of particle physics. 
Observers expect he will run the experi- 
ment in the strictly hierarchical fashion he 


physicists from Lawrence Berkeley Lab- 
oratory, Fermilab, Argonne National Làb- 


up, along with jobs. CERN's budget. on | 


to stop suddenly, the lure of the | 


tor experiments are already beginning to 
organize. One such collaboration is being | 


has displayed at CERN. At the same time, | 


| 


1 
1 


oratory and Japan are drawing up a col- 
laboration that will be run along the more 
democratic lines of Fermilab. The clash of 
cultures between the CERN and Fermilab 
styles of management may make the soci- 
ology of the ssc nearly as interesting as the 
science. 

The science should be nothing short of 
spectacular. By the ssc's projected start- 
up date of 2000, most of the ¿i's and ts of the 
Standard Model should long since have 
been dotted and crossed. Finding the 
Higgs boson should complete the task. 
But, contends Columbia University's 
Frank Scuilli, “there are intrinsic limits to 
the model, and people believe those limits 
are going to show up in the ssc. along with 
a whole new layer of matter we didn't know 
of before." р 

The layer that theorists most eagerly 
hope for is a new class of matter called su- 
persymmetric particles, whose existence is 
predicated on the so-called grand unified 
theories now being explored by physicists. 
Some think that supersymmetric particles 
are the long-sought components of “dark 
matter," the invisible stuff that is believed 
to make up 90% or more of the universe. 

Supersymmetric particles could also 
give a boost to superstring theory, one of 


the hottest ideas in theoretical Physics: | 
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Injector 


I> Counterrotating 


(NT beams 


Superstring theory holds that every parti- 
cle is really a vibrating loop of stringlike 
material that exists in ten-dimensional 


fined to such a small scale that we never 
notice them). Whether the string takes 
on the role of a quark or an electron or a 
Higgs boson depends simply on how it 
vibrates. 

Or the theorists may be on the wrong 
trail entirely. While such ideas as super- 
symmetry and superstrings may be elegant 
physics, the supercollider could just as eas- 
ily reveal a subatomic monkey wrench. 
That could force a crisis in physics, fol- 
lowed by a far more basic set of theories 
than physicists now dream of. It may be, for 
example, that quarks are not fundamental 
after all, but are themselves made of still 
more basic building blocks. Some forward 
thinkers have already coined a name for 
the ingredients of quarks: preons. 

But is finding such exotic particles 
worth the multibillion-dollar price tag of 
the ssc? Is it a good investment? No one 
can know what the payback will be, but 
past breakthroughs in physics have tend- 
ed to create whole new industries. Radar, 
X rays, television, microwaves, semicon- 
ductors, computers, lasers—technologies 


that now produce as much as a quarter of 
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N m V Stanford Linear Collider 


space (most of these dimensions are соп-. 


~ BLACK STAR! 


SHELLY KATZ 


Superconducting 


Supercollider 
Operational by about 2000 
Maximum collision energy: 
40 trillion electron volts. 

Type: proton-proton collider 


1 Protons will be collected in 

the injector. 

2 They will be sent into two pipes 
and will circle in opposite directions. 


3 The beams will cross at 
experimental halls. 


Project director Roy Schw; 
1km Experimenta at the ssc site ш 
alls 
CERN's Large Electron- 
Positron Collider Dallas 
f 
TEXAS The ssc wl 
Surround 
Waxahachie 
nisin d 
Fermilab's Tevatron vd | 
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the U.S. gross national product— | cost ofthe ofthe project, there are ms: 
stemmed from discoveries in quantum | antees that the ssc will yield рга 
physics made between 1910 and 1930. “If | sults anytime soon or that the phy 
all of the physics generated by the ssc and | will not be back ten years from no 
its cousins doesn't have a profound ef- | for an even costlier machine. In thee 
fect,” says Lederman, “it will be the first | the only real justification for build 
time in history." supercollider is for its value to scien 
; what it may add to the storehous а 
here is no reason for the U.S. to | man knowledge. It is difficult to рї | 
shoulder the full cost of the ssc. | on such a commodity. How mated 
When the supercollider was first | worth to know what matter is пс 
proposed, it was assumed that | what happened in the very first wil 
other countries would help support the pU 3 
project both scientifically and financially, | from individual to individual. SS 
much as CERN's LEP is backed by its partici- | think the space program was ES 


pating nations. Several foreign govern- money. Others believe Шу earl 
ments have offered to do just that, The cost just for one picture fe the 
Japanese have made involvement in the ing like a fragile island of life 


SSC a high priority, and even India has of- void of space. come 
fered to donate $50 million worth of goods Particle accelerators have verel 
and services. Unfortunately, nothing has | way since the 1930s, when the? MS 
come of these overtures. Part of the prob- | no larger than a bread box. Si" sel, 
lem, insiders say, is lack of follow-through bigeer and better machine has su 
by the staff at the Department of Energy, | ics to a new energy level and Pt 
Which is overseeing the venture, But the important and fascinating, И 
SSC remains all-American largely because | matter. If the ssc is built, a 
a few key Congressmen still believe that | same—taking yet another MI 
sharing knowledge about subatomic parti- | stretching adventure whose en риё 
cles is somehow akin to sharing the secrets sight. —Reported by pmo 
of the atom bomb. New York, J. Madeleine № : A 


Whether or not the U.S. pays the entire | Christopher Redman/Geneva 
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By EUGENE LINDEN 


Few tasks are more daunting than standing in 
the path of a charging theoretical physicist who 
is hell-bent on getting funding for the next par- 
ticle accelerator. As practitioners of the hard- 

hard sciences, physicists do little to discourage their 
tof the llectual supremacy, particularly when suggesting 
md of e hat a grand synthesis of all the forces of nature is 
| OT. Government will only cough up a few billion dol- 
| ond it hat if this confidence is misplaced? What if 


ut W M А 
| 0 knowledge are higher than many physicists like 
heban 


| 9 
{ Om of this century, scientists have 
» that the comfortable solidity of 
| things begins to break «буша 
atthe subatomic level. Like 
ihe Hindu veil of Maya, the 
alette from which nature 
paints atoms proves illusory 
| when approached. From 
| afar, this world appears neat- 
| ly separated into waves and par- 
| tides, but close scrutiny reveals 
| indescribable objects that have 
|| characteristics of both. 
Physicists have prospered in 
this quirky realm, but neither 
physics nor the rest of science 
has fully digested its implica- 
lions. Inside the atom is a world 
of perpetual uncertainty in 
which particle behavior can be ex- 
pressed only as a set of probabilities, 
and reality exists only in the eyes of the 
e Though the recognition of 
| S uncertainty grew in part out of 


Einstein’s work, the idea 


for built} oy A him immensely. “God does 

e to scient: dnd dice with the universe," he 

yrehouse di ked; 

lt to puta ч} © set of mathematical tools developed to explore the 

[ow much ® е World is called quantum mechanics. The theory 

ris mt оҳ елы well in predicting the behavior of quarks, lep- 

y first 000 D the like, but it defies common sense, and its equa- 

nswel vil! Ror у the existence of phenomena that seem impossible. 
: medies the’ under special circumstances, quantum theory 

atac 


Produce а 2 hange in an object in one place can instantly 
nthe oth ange in a related object somewhere else—even 
^. «I Side of the universe. 
Vari vu 9 Years, this seeming paradox has been stated in 
of Photon JS, but its most familiar form involves the behavior 
Mite 4,’ the basic units of light. When two photons are 
“ation io particular light source and given a certain polar- 
ef i the сап be thought of as a type of orientation), 
y p d. go orienta Ory holds that the two photons will always share 
: di Of one топ. But what if an observer altered the polariza- 
“Ud also in oton once it was in flight? In theory, that event 
' cay change the polarization of the oth- 
inary loo; It was light-years away. The very idea vio- 
we Woh Ыс and strains the traditional laws of physics. 
lation p oton puzzle was nothing more than a matter of 
"hil 1964, when an Irish theoretical physicist 
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Science 


Can We Really Understand Matter? 


named John Stewart Bell restated the problem as a simple 
mathematical proposition. A young physicist named John 
Clauser came upon Bell's theorem and realized that it opened 
the door to testing the two-photon problem in an experiment. 
Like Einstein, Clauser was bothered by the seemingly absurd 
implications of quantum mechanics. Says Clauser, now a re- 
search physicist at the University of California, Berkeley: “I 
had an opportunity to devise a test and see whether nature 
would choose quantum mechanics or reality as we know it." In 
his experiment, Clauser, assisted by Stuart Freedman, found a 
way of firing photons in opposite directions and selectively 
changing their polarization. 

The outcome was clear: a change in one photon did alter 
the polarization of the other. In other 
words, nature chose quantum mechan- 
ics, showing that the two related pho- 
tons could not be considered 
separate objects, but rather 
remained connected in some 
mysterious way. This experi- 
ment, argues physicist Henry 
Stapp of Lawrence Berkeley 
Laboratories, imposes new 

limits on what can be established 
about the nature of matter by 
proving that experiments can be 
influenced by events elsewhere in 
the universe. 

Clausers work pointed out 
= once again that the rules of quan- 
є tum mechanics do not mesh well 
2 with the laws of Newton and Ein- 
о Stein. But most physicists do not 
3 see the apparent disparity to be a 
3 major practical problem. Classi- 
п cal laws work perfectly well in ex- 
2 plaining phenomena in the visible 
# world—the motion of a planet or 
a the trajectory of a curveball—and 

quantum theory does just as well 
when restricted to describing subatomic events like the flight 
of an electron. 

Yet a small band of physicists, including Clauser and 
Stapp, are disturbed by their profession's priorities, believ- 
ing that the anomalies of quantum theory deserve much 
more investigation. Instead of chasing ever smaller particles 
with ever larger accelerators, some of these critics assert, 
physics should be moving in the opposite direction. Specifi- 
cally, science needs to find out whether the elusiveness of 
the quantum world applies to objects larger than subatomic 
particles. 

No one worries about the relevance of quantum mechanics 
to the momentum of a charging elephant. But there are events 
on the border between the visible and the invisible in which 
quantum effects could conceivably come into play. Possible 
examples: biochemical reactions and the firing of neurons in 
the brain. Stapp, Clauser and others believe that a better un- 
derstanding of how quantum theory applies to atoms and mol- 
ecules might help in everything from artificial-intelligence re- 
search to building improved gyroscopes. For now, though, this 
boundary area is a theoretical no-man’s-land. Certainly physi- 
cists are a lot further from understanding how the world works 
than some would have Congress believe. L| 
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“New Window on the Universe” 


By DICK THOMPSON 


E ven on a clear night, astronomers can- 
not see forever. Light from the stars is 
diffused and distorted by the earth’s atmo- 
sphere. To the casual stargazer, that pro- 
duces a beautiful twinkle, but to the astron- 
omer it is a tragic blur. Star watchers have 
long dreamed of somehow getting above 
the atmosphere to have an unobstructed 
look at the universe. 

Now their opportunity has come. This 
week the space shuttle Discovery was 
scheduled to take off and deliver into earth 
orbit the Hubble space telescope, a bus- 
size instrument that will see the cosmos ten 
times as clearly as any ground-based tele- 
scope ever has. Scientists have impatiently 
awaited the historic launch through three 
years of delays caused by the shuttle's 
problems in the aftermath of the Challeng- 
er explosion. 

Once aloft in the dark void of space, the 
Hubble promises a leap in astronomical 
observing power unlike anything since 
1609, when Galileo first pointed a tele- 


scope at the heavens. As never before, as- 
tronomers have a realistic hope of seeing 


| With an unclouded view of the most distant stars, the sharp-eyed 
Hubble telescope will be able to look far back into time 


the universe is expanding, the space tele- 
Scope has a mirror 2.4 meters (7.9 ft.) in di- 
ameter that will focus light on an array of 
cameras and instruments. After recording 
and analyzing the radiation, the instru- 
ments will translate it into electronic im- 
pulses and beam it down to earth at a pro- 
digious rate—fast enough to fill a 30- 
volume encyclopedia in 42 minutes. 
Moreover, the Hubble will literally view 
the stars in a new light: the space observa- 
tory can see ultraviolet radiation that fails 
to reach ground telescopes because it is 
largely blocked by the earth's ozone shield. 


B uilding the Hubble and putting it into 
Space has cost the U.S. Government 
$1.5 billion, and that is only the beginning 
of the investment, which will likely top $5 
billion. The telescope is being run by scien- 
tists at the new Space Telescope Science 
Institute, housed at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Baltimore, Md. The data will be 
collected by some 380 institute researchers 
and computer technicians and will be used 
by scientists all over the world. Over the 
Hubble's expected 15-year life-span, teams 
of astronauts will shuttle to and from the 


institute director Riccardo Gia D 
The Hubble will not make groui 
scopes obsolete, since there is а iri haps a п 
how many scientists can use it andifedstartlin 
much light it can gather at one time jfrerseen l 
huge new Keck Telescope, which is ile 
ing completion atop Mauna Kea ini 
waii, will complement the space o 
tory. Privately developed by the Uni 
of California and Caltech and fuz 
mainly by the W.M. Keck Foundation 


next largest telescope, a problem? 
6-meter (19.7-ft.) dish in the Soviet 
The Keck may not see the hen 
sharply as the Hubble, but the 
ground-based telescope can take er 
more light in a short period of a 
combining high-quality images nr 
quantity of data, the Hubble and tht? 
will usher in a new era for astronom) } 
One advantage of the Hubble | 

will offer the clearest pictures у | 
most distant objects in the ШУ ; 
farther away those objects M 
the light has been traveling. 50 men! 
a spyglass that enables astroria 
way back in time to earlier 8, i 
mos. Says institute astronome | 
son: The space telescope sho "m 
see sufficiently far out 1010 T ek 
ciently back into time so thah epa 
probe the regions at which £ aa 
formed, and that's the greate, 


in all of modern astrophys!* , 
The Hubble will also Ge 100% 
around stars in this 84 only d 
traces of planets. So far; reci 
thought to be planetary Р n 
been observed near soma pon a" 
space telescope we have © горео К 
of seeing a planet, ae Мас 
Agency physicist Е. Duce 


planets that orbit distant stars, watching 
tidal waves of energy swirl around black 
holes and spotting the birth of galaxies. 
| The Hubble, says U.S. presidential science 
adviser D. Allan Bromley, “will open en- 
tirely new windows on the universe.” 
Named for Edwin Hubble, the great as- 
tronomer who discovered in the 1920s that 


telescope to service and upgrade it. 

The Government’s Hubble budget 
alone will amount to an annual injection 
of more than $150 million into the scien- 
tific community. No wonder that re- 
searchers were awaiting the launch with 
both excitement and apprehension, “A lot 
is riding on that pillar of fire,” observed 
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| е оо. phenomenon 
Ons of [уле msi powerful new tools, as- 
yen We not be satisfied. While up- 
| pr^. Hubble in the 1990s, NASA 
OGRAp, ig He the earth with satellite obser- 
lotograph E can receive and analyze infra- 
а$ cloud, i ation, X rays and gamma rays. "It's 
t che i "Е could see at all at the begin- 
ш and by the end we'll 


"E Johi 
| ultimate observatory would be on 
la noon, a real possibility in the next cen- 
„Just as Edwin Hubble used the best in- 
ardo Gia опел of the 1920s to discover that our 
lake ground jay was not the only one in the cosmos, 
ere is а= арза moon-based telescope would re- 


use it andifelstartling regions of space — and time — 
at one time fever seen before. —With reporting by 
e, which is rifehaelD, Lemonick/New York 
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Болаи киз puts into orbit the first 
s (32811) anew class of small satellites 


he first satellites were tiny, antenna- 
studded devices that often weighed lit- 
Tore than the men and women who 
m But big was better as the space 
d eee The largest satellites today 
ei at 15 tons, cost hundreds of 
id 8 and are roughly the size 
ai S. They must be put into orbit 
|ui з Or space shuttles. 
tt alaunch skies over California last 
BA din took place that broke all the 
shi, woutive rocket named Pegasus, 
a-based entrepreneurial 
dm eos dropped from 
OP a B-52 and carried into 
En te pe ats (450-Ib.) satellite, one 
Je] histo E that promises to bring 
кр v circle. Called lightsats, 
аур 


Payloads pack as much function 

У lines th Ted kilograms as satellites 

d they could size. At $8 million a 

indusi: dopen space to new mili- 
; ual uses. 

ae has only begun. In July a 
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Carping over the Catechism 


Americans criticize a Vatican text on church teachings 


N ot since 1566 has the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy attempted such a project: the 
summarizing of the church’s central teach- 
ings on faith and morals in a single docu- 
ment. Four years in the making, a secret 434- 
page draft of.the new Catechism for the 
Universal Church was sent last December to 
the world’s 4,000 bishops. The prelates were 
instructed to dispatch their comments on the 
text to the Vatican by May 31, after which 
work will begin on the final version. Since 


$a 


Alabama's Archbishop Oscar Lipscomb 


“We have given a positive response." 


then there has been.widespread grumbling 
overboth the document'sold-fashioned con- 
servatism and the rush-rush deadline for re- 
sponding to it. Last week leaders of the U.S. 
bishops escalated the debate, sending the 
Vatican a sweeping and surprisingly blunt 
51-page critique of the Catechism. They also 
pleaded for more time to consult with theo- 
logians and educators over what they called 
the “most significant” project of the church’s 
magisterium, or teaching office, since the 
Second Vatican Council. 

The bishops’ critique was the work of a 
six-member committee headed by Ala- 
bama's Archbishop Oscar Lipscomb, 58, the 
chairman of the bishops' doctrinal commit- 
tee. (Individual U.S. bishops, like those else- 
where, will also be sending separate respons- 
es to the Vatican.) The Lipscomb panel's 
chief objection is that the Catechism has not 
clearly distinguished a “hierarchy of truths” 
treating concepts like the meaning of 
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Christ's crucifixion as more important than, 
say, teaching about angels. 

The report chides Rome for ignoring a 
generation of progressive Bible scholarship. 
The Roman draft, the Americans say, 
seems to presume that “New Testament 
texts are the product of direct historical re- 
porting” and resorts to “proof-texting,” 
quoting Scripture out of context to prove a 
doctrinal point. In addition, the Americans 
feel that science has been slighted in favor 
of an almost Fundamentalist approach 
to creation. 

Another U.S. complaint is that the 
English version of the Catechism 
seems to back away from some of the 
key ecumenical language adopted by 
the 1962-65 Second Vatican Council. 
While Vatican II declared that the 
true church of Christ “subsists” in the 
Roman Catholic Church, implying 
that there is a place for other Chris- 
tians, the Catechism uses an exclusion- 
ary phrase, “has its existence in." 

Reflecting the influence of femi- 
nism, the report sharply criticizes 
Rome's relentless use of non-inclusive 
nouns and pronouns (for instance, in 
referring to believers as *men" or 
“ѕопѕ”), which the American bishops 
have been trying to banish from their 
own documents. One problematic pas- 
sage in the Catechism, though it was not 
specifically cited by Lipscomb’s panel, 
introduces a list of heroic women in the 
Bible by terming them “weak and fee- 
ble." The U.S. bishops did not dispute 
the text's predictable conservatism on 
controversial moral issues like birth 
control, but they did urge thatsuch sub- 
jects get a “more positive” treatment rather 
than an inflexible listing of dos and don'ts. 

Inspite of the panel's numerous reserva- 
tions about the Catechism, Archbishop 
Lipscomb maintains that “basically, we have 
given a positive response.” The same could 
not be said, however, for the 15 Catholic 
scholars who gathered at Georgetown Uni- 
versity last January to discuss the Vatican 
document. Jesuit Father Thomas Reese, 
who organized the Georgetown meeting, 
branded the draft as “fatally flawed.” Fa- 
ther William Spohn of California’s Jesuit 
School of Theology characterized Vatican 
drafters as religious Rip Van Winkles who 
have slept through a generation of progress 
in moral theology. Underlying such attacks 
from liberals is a not-so-hidden fear: that a 
hard-line Catechism will one day be used as 
a criterion for disciplining theologians and 
educators. — Ву Richard М. Ostling. Reported by 
Michael P. Harris/New York 
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The Ultimate 
Leap of Faith 


Bungee madness hangs by a 
wrist-thin line 


he essence of any sport is to confront a 

challenge, physical or intellectual, and 
a twinge of danger often adds to the thrill. 
But few sports—if this can be called a 
sport—dare look more closely into the face 
of death than bungee jumping, a rapidly 
growing craze in the U.S., New Zealand, 
France and Britain. 

As recently as two years ago, bungee 
jumping was little known, except to a hand- 
ful of sky divers, mountain climbers and 
other daredevils. In recent months, howev- 
er, a dozen bungee-jumping clubs have ap- 
peared and become profitable commercial 
ventures. So far, an estimated 40,000 
jumps have been made in New Zealand, 
25,000 in France and 8,000 in the U.S. 

Bungee jumping has one catch: it al- 
lows no margin for error. In France two 
jumpers fell to their deaths last year when 
their cords were severed in mid-jump, and 
a third died after colliding with a tower. In 
New Zealand two months ago, a man lost 
his life in a bungee fall. 

Enthusiasts maintain that the thrill out- 
weighs the risks. Jumpers leap headfirst 
from bridges, towers, cranes and even hot-air 
balloons, from 40 to 100 meters above the 
ground, with only a long rubber bungee cord 
to break their fall. Anchored around the an- 


kles or to a body harness, the wrist-thin cord 
is long enough to allow a few seconds of free 
fall. Then it stretches and dampens the force 
of the plunge, sometimes letting thé jumper 
hurtle to within a few meters of the ground. 
Rebounding to its original length in gradual- 
ly lessening bounces, the cord jerks the 
jumper up and down like a yo-yo. 

Some participants describe the experi- 
ence as “death survived.” Bill Fryer, 20, an 
Oxford University senior and chairman of 
a sporting club called the Oxford Stunt 
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Living 


Factory, has made 20 jumps. Says he: “You 


W fall incredibly fast. It really wakes you up." 


Lance Colvin, 30, a computer specialist in 
Santa Clara, Calif., is a veteran of 50 leaps. 
“The jump is one of the most elating feel- 
ings," he says. "It's more emotional than 
physical.” Successful jumpers invariably 
wear a glowing “postbungee grin 
reflecting a mix 


of elation 
and relief. 
Since the sport re- 
quires no special skill or 
conditioning, the chal- 
lenge is strictly psycho- 
logical. Veteran jump- 
ers like to tease new- 
comers by telling 
them it's not the fall 
they should be wor- 
ried about but hit- 
ting the ground. 
Bungee jump- 
ing originated in a 
ritual long prac- 


ticed by the 
“land divers” of 
Pentecost Is- 


land in the South Pacif- 
ic archipelago of Vanuatu. Every 
spring villagers there collect liani vines and 
wind them into long cords. Young men 
then scale high wooden towers, lash the 
vines around their ankles, and jump. A suc- 
cessful leap is considered a demonstration 
of courage—and a harbinger of a plentiful 
yam harvest. 

Elsewhere, bungee jumping dates back 
to 1979, when four members of Oxford 
University’s Dangerous Sports Club, 
having read about the land divers, put on 
tuxedos and top hats and dropped from 
San Francisco’s Golden Gate Bridge. 


A.J. Hackett demonstrating the 
four phases of bungee: securing 
the cord (anxiety); stepping 

off the edge (terror); going for 

it (numbness); realizing he’s 
survived (triumph) 
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“lab your Goggles, 3-D Is Back! 


z realism gives new life to an old craze 


Osaka viewers see spectacular effects on a wraparound screen 


the wraparound Solido theater is that the 
edges of the screen are beyond the audi- 
ence’s field of view. “The screen seems to 
disappear in the peripheral vision,” says 
Imax producer Roman Kroitor. “The pic- 
ture stays right there; you can 
reach out and touch it.” 

The Solido system is just the 
latest in a series of advances in 3-D 
technologies, from laser-generat- | 
ed holographic images to experi- 
mental helmets equipped with tiny 
TV screens for each eye. There are 
3-D video games, 3-D still cameras 
and double-lens camcorders for 
people who want to make their | 
own 3-D home videos. One enter- 
prising California firm, 3-D TV of 
San Raphael, markets a $189.95 
"video lunch box" that includes 
stereoscopic goggles, a 3-D video- 
cassette and a plug-in adapter that 
permits 3-D movies from the past 
to be shown on today's vcrs. “In- 
terest in 3-D has never been great- 
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r intended. Successful 3-D 
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tually overwhelmed a generation of 
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&| Until now. Exploiting advances in com- 
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But it probably won't be coming soon to a theater near you. 


chronization with a pair of Imax projectors 
showing first the left-eye view and then the 
right-eye view of any scene. The 3-D effect 
is unusually crisp because the projectors 
are extremely stable, the separation of 
right- and left-eye views is precise, and the 
movie frames are ten times as large as 
those of a typical 35-mm film. 

But it is the wide, umbrella-shape 
screen that provides the real breakthrough 
in Solido. When the brain combines the 
left- and right-eye images in a conventional 
3-D movie, it creates by a process known as 
stereopsis an artificial three-dimensional 
space that seems to jut out from the screen. 


As an object in that space approaches the | 


viewer, it becomes larger and larger. If it 
gets big enough to reach the outer edges of 


the picture, however, it will appear to snap | 


back to the plane of the screen, sending 
conflicting depth cues to the brain and de- 
stroying the 3-D illusion. The advantage of 


HOW IT WORKS 


When a person looks at an object, each eye sees a flat i 


The brain combines these two images into one thr 
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CRYSTAL GOGGLES 


of three dimensions. 4 | 1 
screen beyond the the viewer's field of view. 


| seem today, it is likely to be perceived by an 
increasingly jaded public as just another 
gimmick. “People get used to things so 
fast," says Imax’s Kroitor. "After a while 
they ask, "Where's 4-D?' " —With reporting by 

Seiichi Kanise/Osaka | 


Imax Solido uses a double-projector system and a pair of goggles equipped with LCD lenses to 
create а 3-D effect. L First, the right-eye lens is blacked out while one projector displays the left-eye — 
image. 2 Next, with the left-eye blacked out, the other projector shows the right-eye image. 3 As this 

process is rapidly repeated over and over again, the brain puts the two images together to create the illusion 
The wraparound theater enhances the illusion by putting the edges of the 


| 
er," says 3-D TV founder Michael | 
Starks, whose offerings include | 
Cat Women of the Moon (1953). Outlaw 
Territory (1953) and The Stewardesses | 
(1969). a lame R-rated adult film that is re- | 
puted to be the biggest-grossing 3-D movie | 
of all time. | 
Are these the makings of another `50$- | 
style 3-D movie boom? Probably not. The | 
backlist of conventional 3-D films is still 
pretty limited, and titles like Jt Came from 
Outer Space and Friday the 13th Part 3 have | 
not improved with age. Imax Systems has in- 
stalled a 3-D theater in Vancouver and has 
plans to build two more, in Galveston, Tex- 
as, and Taiwan, but there are no plans vet to 
put them in typical suburban malls. More- 
Over, as glorious as the new technology may 
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Books 


Cries of the Beloved Country 


| By STEFAN KANFER 


| hree million years ago, humanity was 
| born in East Africa. Last February it 
| was reborn in South Africa. More than one 
| man was liberated when Nelson Mandela 
stepped into the sunlight; an entire nation 
| appealed for release from the prison of 
apartheid. 

Allister Sparks, a white journalist, was 
born and raised in that prison, and his au- 
thoritative work—one of three investiga- 
tions into South Africa being published 
just as that nation has assumed a new mor- 


| Sparksata Soweto march: appealing for rel 


ease from the prison of apartheid 


THE MIND OF SOUTH AFRICA by Allister Sparks; Knopf; 448 pages; $24.95 
JANUARY SUN by Richard Stengel; Simon & Schuster; 202 pages; $19.95 
MY TRAITOR'S HEART by Rian Malan; Atlantic Monthly; 349 pages; $19.95 


discovery, says Sparks, produced “the wa- 
tershed event in South African history. 
Overnight it turned a pastoral country into 
an industrial one, sucking country folk into 
the city and changing their lives." By-prod- 
ucts of the mines included pass laws; “na- 
tive" compounds that separated workers 
from their families; escalating categories 
of black, colored and European; ruthless 
cartels; and the world's first concentration 
camps, built by Britain during the Boer 
War of 1899-1902. 

By the 1920s de facto apartheid was a 
feature of South African life. The poorest 


| al significance— reduces previous histories 
| to the status of antiques. His title, The 
| Mind of South Africa, is a misnomer: the 
| nation has many minds, most of them in 
| conflict. The sharpest divisions, Sparks ob- 
serves, originated in the 19th century, 
when immigrant Boers—the Dutch word 


| for farmers—feuded with their English 
overlords in the Cape Colony. When Brit- 
ain forbade slavery, the Boers’ Great Trek 
began. Kipling caught their spirit: “His 
neighbours’ smoke shall vex his eyes, their 
voices break his rest./ He shall go forth till 
south is north, sullen and dispossessed.” 
En route the trekkers were outnum- 
bered by hostile Zulu warriors, but spears 
were no match for cannons. Any hope for 
reconciliation vanished when diamonds 
and gold were found in the interior. The 


| 
A nation that possesses many minds, most of them in conflict. 


whites possessed something that the most 
prosperous blacks could never have: the 
vote. Subsequent governments flirted with 
Nazi Germany, then embraced liberal poli- 
cies, but the racism endured. With all the 
warm pronunciations of President EW., de 
Klerk, it prevails even amid the current 
talk of reforms. 

_ Sparks is familiar with life in the town- 
ships and cities, but the ethos of contempo- 
rary South Africa is conveyed with even 
greater intensity in Richard Stengel’s Jan- 
uary Sun. Stengel, a TIME contributor, has 
the eye of a Leica and the sensitivity of a 
light meter. He focuses on a single day in 
the Transvaal town of Brits, where three 
men spend their separate, unequal lives. 
Ronald de Ja Rey, a white veterinarian 
parrots the Boer tradition: “I think the 
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| roach of a Desolation Angel 


‘Connor is current pop 's most haunting, unlikely star 


ence of Morrison but adds, with subdued 
asperity, “I don't particularly want to 
have any Irish connection. I hate ‘scenes’ 
of any kind. I'm just a girl, and it doesn't 
matter where you come from or what you 
look like." 

Well, all right. When O'Connor was 
last in the U.S., in 1988, she had shaved 
her head bald, an attention-grabbing de- 
vice that suited a time when she could 
hide behind the intricacies of her songs. 
Her hair these days is a half-inch black 
corona of fuzz, but she has never been 
shy about speaking out. “I would rather 
be compared to Patti Smith than any- 
body,” she says. “I don’t want to be com- 
pared to people like Suzanne Vega, be- 
cause I don’t like wishy-washy music.” 
She declines to analyze her own work but 
is keen about rap, reggae and Michael 
Jackson (“He’s a doll, he's a god") and is 
open as a wound about the lacerating 
Irish upbringing from which many of her 
lyrics spring (“I’m walking through the 
desert/ And I am not frightened although 
it's hot/ I have all that I requested/ And I 
do not want what I haven't got/ I have 
learned this from my mother"). 

Born in Dublin, O'Connor watched 
her parents split up “quite violently” 
when she was eight. Her brother re- 
sponded to the domestic tumult by 
“fainting all the time." O'Connor's sister 


began having extensive conversations 


with strangers in bus stations. And Sin- 
éad turned wild. She was busted for 
shoplifting and sent off first to reform 
school, then to boarding school. By the 
time her mother died in a car crash, her 
daughter hadn't seen her for nearly two 
years. “Her life never got better," 
O'Connor says, “and I suppose it was just 
as well that she died. But she was the 
person who, I suppose, meant the most 
to me. If it wasn't for her, I wouldn't be 
singing. She instigated that." The first al- 
bum was dedicated to her mother. The 
new one is dedicated “to my father, with 
love,” another sign that the healing has 
begun. 

O’Connor is married now (her husband 
is her drummer, John Reynolds) and has a 
24-year-old son named Jake. But what 
makes her songs so startling and vivid is 


and a stormy, still close past that keeps 
bearing down hard. “To write harshly,” she 
says, “that’s my ambition.” And to relive 
everything, rework it and maybe, finally, to 
resolve it. That’s her likely destiny. And the 
listener’s reward. — With reporting by 
Elizabeth L. Bland/New York 
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| tion Hall band. 
their perpetual tension between lyricism | 
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BORN. Marissa Eve Ayala, conceived by her 
parents Mary and Abe Ayala to serve as a 
bone-marrow donor for their daughter 
Anissa, 18, who has leukemia; in West Co- 
vina, Calif. Weight: 6 Ibs. 4 oz. Tests show 
that the baby's bone marrow is compatible 
with her sister's, and a transplant could be 
performed in six months. 


SENTENCED. Giancarlo Parretti, 49, brash 
Italian media mogul who heads the Los 
Angeles-based Pathe Communications 
Corp.; to three years and ten months in 
prison for fraudulent bankruptcy in con- 
nection with the failure of a chain of Italian 
newspapers; in Naples. The sentencing 
may thwart Parretti’s attempt to raise 
$1.2 billion to take over Hollywood's 
MGM/UA Communications Co. He re- 
mains free pending an appeal. 


DIED. Sarah Vaughan, 66, legendary jazzsing- | 
er whose operatic flair earned her the title 
the Divine One: of cancer; in Los Angeles. 
Vaughan's bebop and scat singing comple- 
mented her remarkable range and smooth 
phrasing. Among her hits: [t's Magic, Send In 
the Clowns and If You Could See Me Now. 


DIED. Nancy Lady Keith, 73, New York | 
and Hollywood socialite; of heart failure; | 
in New York City. Lady Keith’s former | 
husbands jncluded film director Howard 
Hawks, movie and stage producer Le- 
land Hayward and Britain’s Lord Keith, 
a banker, from whom she acquired her | 
title. 


DIED. Edward Carlson, 78, former CEO of | 
the hotel and airline chain UAL, Inc. and | 
chairman of the 1962 Seattle World’s Fair; 
in Seattle. As head of Western Interna- 
tional Hotels when it merged with United 
Airlines in 1970, he reorganized the carrier 
and temporarily restored its profitability. 


DIED. Arthur Houghton Jr., 83, former presi- 
dent of Steuben Glass; in Venice, Fla. 
From 1933 to 1973, Houghton’s imagina- 
tive creations for tableware, cocktail sets | 
and ornamental pieces made Steuben one 
of the world’s most highly regarded names 
in crystal design. 


DIED. Louis Nelson, 87, veteran New Or- 
leans trombonist; following a car accident; 
in New Orleans. Equally adept at the brash 
tailgate style and silky-smooth ballads, he 
was an original member of the Preserva- 


DIED. Cyrus Rowlett (C.R.) Smith, 90, 
rough-and-ready pioneer of air travel; in 
Annapolis, Md. In 1934 he helped found 
American Airlines and headed it for some 
30 years. He once described his peers in 
aviation as “people whose vision doesn’t 
stop at the horizon.” 
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Food 


Anyone for | 
Cherimoyas? 


“Lost foods” of the Andes 
are finding new markets 


hey used to be found only in places 
like the dim, narrow Sopocachi mar- 
ket in La Paz, stuffed in gunnysacks nearly 


| hidden among the woven hoop skirts of the 


bowler-hatted Andean cholas who trek 
down from Bolivia’s high plains to the capi- 
tal with their wares. There the cholas pur- 
vey a dazzling array of exotic fruits, grains 
and vegetables—cherimoyas, yucas, arra- 
cachas, chunos—thaft for more than 600 
years have been culinary staples in Andean 
countries but until recently were virtually 
unknown to the rest of the world. 

Now many of them can be bought in 
major cities in Europe, Japan, the U.S. and 
New Zealand. Over the past decade, scien- 
tists discovered that many of these so- 
called lost foods could serve as cheap new 
sources of nutrition for Third World na- 
tions. Ever on the lookout for the unusual, 
adventurous gourmets began to discover 
the taste potential of these unfamiliar ed- 
ibles, and a new market was born. 

To the Spanish conquistadores, the In- 
cas were savages, ignorant and heathen. 
Some savages. At a time when European 
science was barely in its puberty and toma- 


| toes were considered poisonous, the Incas 


had developed a form of brain surgery, 
knew how to forecast the weather with sur- 
prising accuracy and managed to feed an 
empire the size of ancient Rome. Pizarro 
and his 200 semiliterate, scurvy-riddled 
musketeers—who nevertheless managed 
to topple an empire of 15 million people— 
languished on a diet of salt pork and rotted 
cabbage. The people they conquered knew 
how to freeze-dry meat and cultivated an 
astonishing variety of comestibles, from 
potatoes to peppers, that have since be- 
come basic to Western cuisines. 

Disdaining the nutritious Incan bounty, 
the Spanish conquerors forced the Indians 
to plant such familiar—and inappropri- 
ate— European staples as wheat, barley 
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Strange floras take root in other lands. 


and carrots. A. few Inca foods like toma- 
toes and lima beans were eventually trans- 
planted to the Old World. But hundreds of 
other varieties survived only in the moun- 
tain fastnesses of Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Ec- 
uador and Colombia. 

Many of these strange but tasty floras 
have now taken root in other lands. A su- 
perstar grain called quinoa, fairly bursting 
with fiber, protein, iron and amino acids, 
has been successfully grown in Canada, 
Britain and Scandinavia. Cherimoya, a 
fruit sometimes called the “pearl of the 
Andes," is being farmed in New Zealand, 
Mexico and California. When ripe, the 
fruit, which can be as small as a baseball or 
as big as a cantaloupe, looks like an abused 
avocado. Its custard-like interior has a 
pleasing flavor evocative of bananas, vanil- 


_la and coconuts. “Cherimoyas aren’t 


cheap,” says Michael McGovern, produce 
manager of Manhattan’s Dean & DeLuca 
food boutique, where the fruit often sells 
for $10 per Ib. “But European tourists 
come in here and buy them by the bag." 
Another gourmet favorite is pepino 
dulce, a yellowish, egg-shaped melon with 
purple stripes and a slightly cloying taste 
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“all-blue” potato, one “г | 
than 1,000 varieties of that 
table developed by the Incas. “Conus! 
are willing to try something if it’s just 
tle different,” says Karen Caplan of} 
Angeles-based Frieda's Finest/P 
Specialties, which annually ships 
$20 million worth of exotic foods 
tomers in all 50 U.S. states. “These p 
toes are popular because they're eec 
ing.” Indeed. Nothing quite grabs thfiresserpe 
like a pile of blue French fries. 
Sadly, the expanding market f ; 
dean foods brings no boon to their 
turf. The Incas had an intimate ! 
edge of their empire's diverse mi 
mates, which range from desert M. 
tain to subtropical jungle. And they 
how-to reap rich harvests from inh i 
ble lands. The Spanish explorer Yfiare-hea 
nando de Soto noted wondering 
“there never was hunger known 1 Li 
realm." But colonialism destro", Th The 
science along with Inca rule, т 
Andean descendants rank nnd 
world's poorest, with an me Я 
rate averaging 13%, the Шок à 
America. The lost foods ш, à 
the people are losing out. —P/ 
Reported by Laura Lopez/La Paz Wh, 
First planted! МАА 
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onze. Oil on canvas. This is the 
tuff that heavy-duty art histo- 
ore than three decades, 
Jean-Michel Folon has taken on 
і, ao, manistic themes with no more 
x idicate whispers of watercolor on pa- 
But gf js skill and inventiveness have made 
E сое world’s best-known commer- 
Juris. Now, in а career-spanning sur- 
ilon view at New York City’s Metropoli- 
la Museum of Art through June 3, Folon is 
tf mingin for the sort of institutional scruti- 
шеу afforded an artist whose work is 
Uber known from posters and magazines 
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les Of Шаль, from trend-setting galleries. Mounted 
as. "Come Wiliam S. Lieberman, the Metropoli- 
g if it’s jui; curator of 20th century art, “Folon’s 
Caplan у” rounds up almost 70 watercolors 
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ley ree Folon’s watercolor-washed world fea- 
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jes. |ibulldings and blank-faced men, as well 
market кр rinbows, birds and boats. In The Si- 
1 to their re 1974, he makes the enigmatic figure 
ntimate Sphinx his own. The mythical creature, 
iverse DN Stina blazing desert landscape, raises 
desert 10 fe blue finger to its lips to demand tran- 
And the liy with an inaudible “Shhh!” The 
from pe iting titled New York Times, 1974, shows 
Өш | Eu City folk blown Hour by the 
Й mt ae clutch copies of their favorite 
„CI Images add a message to the 
83, packs a chilling po- 
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Self-Portrait, 1987 


The Voyage, 1979 


by his parents; but upon turning 21 in 1955, 
he packed a small bag of art supplies and 
bolted for Paris, only six months before he 
could have received a university diploma. 
After several apprentice years, he met the 
artistic director of Olivetti, who gave him 
his big break commercially by commission- 
ing him to create advertising posters for 
typewriters and illustrations for books that 
the firm produced as promotional gifts. 
(Folon's association with the company 
continues to this day.) During those early 
years, Folon, inspired by intrusive street 
signs, drew clusters of skyscrapers entan- 
gled in suffocating thickets of directional 
arrows. In the current show Anaconda, 
1968, offers a vivid treatment of this motif. 
Folon admits that these frighteningly 
amusing glimpses of modern urbanism 
were *my revenge on what I had been 
taught in architecture school." 


Such images amplify some of the artist's 
main themes. Among them: alienation of 
modern man in the face of technoculture, 
as in The Crowd, 1979; the small gestures of 
everyday life as a form of spectacle, such as 
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Folon is a humorous 
humanist whose 
delicate whispers of 
watercolor on paper 
celebrate the 
nourishing, magical 
power of the 
imagination, as in an 
emblematic image of 
an anonymous 
Everyman—who 
turns out to be the 
artist himself. His 
pictures, compact 
and whimsical, evoke 
the childlike 
simplicity of Klee as 
they serve up the 
quotidian in witty 

visual puns that 

transform it into 
fantasy. 


a couple’s romantic embrace in The Shad- 
ows, 1980; and the nourishing, magical 
power of the imagination itself. This is best 
"represented by a 1987 Self-Portrait. It offers 
an X-ray view into Folon’s head, a sky-blue 
chamber filled with birds in flight, a place as 
restless, perhaps, as it is calm. The picture 
also hints at the identity of the artist’s most 
familiar figure, an anonymous, urban man 
in a hat and raincoat. Notes Lieberman: 
“Folon’s man is Everyman and, of course, 
Folon himself.” | 

Folon's work is rooted, quite obviously, 
in unabashed optimism about life and the 
sincere belief that being a good citizen 
should come naturally enough for anyone, 
anywhere, anytime. Says Milton Glaser, one 
of the deans of American graphic design 
and Folon’s longtime friend: “The most sig- 
nificant thing an artist can do is change our 
way of seeing. After viewing Folon’s work, 
you begin to see the world as he does.” That 
vision is compassionate and curious, and 
more spiritual than sentimental. It is re- 
vealed here, where fantasy teases reality, in 
thoughtful billets-doux to humanity. " 
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Vision Art 


Howard Finster paints what 
he sees, and what he sees 
comes straight from God. In 
? 1976 he was told in a vision 
to *make sacred art," and 
the Baptist minister, now 73, 
has since turned out 14,288 
works. “They used to love 
me as a preacher,” says 
American folk artist Finster, 
whose works are prized by 
museums and galleries, “but 
forgot my message. Now I'm 
preaching all over the 
world." In his Summerville, 
Ga., Paradise Garden, he's 
put 150 figures on a 14-ft. 
Coca-Cola bottle. "There's 
no ice water in hell," Finster 
warns. No Cokes either. 
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BY EMILY MITCHELL/Reported by Wendy Cole 


Flying High and Mighty 


In Love Shack, the B-52s, with their funky clothes and 
beehive hairdos, sang about shimmying right off the Atlanta 
highway. That party-happy hit will be joined by Deadbeat Club, a 
new single from their high-flying album Cosmic Thing. CINDY WIL- 
SON, KATE PIERSON, FRED SCHNEIDER and KEITH STRICK- 
LAND just wanted to write the way they always have, says Pier- 
son, "and really have fun." Of their stratospheric success, she 


says, “We'll be in a car, hear our song on the radio and scream in 
disbelief.” Royal Rest 
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Perhaps monarchs need the 
occasional day off, but when 


Vested Interest Belgian King Baudouin, 59, 

irs - temporarily stepped down 
The entrepreneurial spirit is business as partner in a firm last week after nearly 40 
one thing that Oliver North that sells body armor—more years on the throne, he 
apparently didn't shred. popularly called bulletproof provoked a constitutional 
Since North's testimony at vests—for law-enforcement minicrisis. A devout Roman 


congressional hearings 


to sign a law allowing we 
en to obtain abortions f 
a doctor's approval, w 
mother's or child's heal 
at risk. 
Instead, he invoked: 
cle 82 of the 1831 cons} 
tion, which allows the 020 
net to declare the К 
“unable to reign" and 
bill into law itself. Ca} 
claimed the rule ap 
only to physical or mè 
incapacity, not to rode 
sent. After 41% hous 1 
lawmakers found Bau] 
capable of resumim 
throne. 


officers. Although he 
about his role in the ETN said last week that 
Iran-contra affair, he’s |? 

won praise and been 


the target of verbal 


the American peo- 
ple,” loyal customer There in the dock in Romania 


potshots. Perhaps North wears one last week was—Could it be?— 
inspired by the latter, of his company’s NICOLAE CEAUSESCU. No, it 
he has gone into vests every day. was not the executed dictator 


back from the dead but his youn- 
ger brother who, by bureaucratic 
error at birth, has the same 
name—and eerily similar looks. 
The ex-chief of Romania's secret- 
Police training school, Andruta 
(the middle name he uses to 
avoid confusion) faces a life sen- 
tence on several charges, includ- 
ing killing seven demonstrators 
during the Dec, 21 uprising. 
Ceausescu denies all accusa- 


tions, except illegal possession 
of ammunition, 


he "feels safe among Dictator's Doppelganger 
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Trip Strauss is a young American 
investment banker working in Tokyo. An 
M.B.A. from Stanford, fluent in Japanese, 
he spends his days selling million dollar 
blocks of equities to large Japanese insti- 
tutional investors. 


The lifeblood of his business is informa- 


tion. "Every day,’ he says, “I have to tell my 
clients at least one thing they don't know.’ 
To get that information he is constantly 

on the phone or fax around the world, or 
staring into a computer monitor which is 
tied through telephone lines into an on-line 
mainframe computer system back in his 
home office in New York. 


DEMAND IS ENORMOUS 


The demand that he alone places on 
Tokyo's communications facilities is enor- 
mous. And he is only one of hundreds of 
thousands of international businessmen in 
the city. Which is why KDD, Japan's inter- 
national communications company, recent- 
ly got together with America's AT&T to lay a 
new Transpacific Cable (TPC-3) between 
Japan and America. The cable is the first 
optical fiber submarine cable across the 
Pacific, and the longest in the world. No 
thicker than a garden hose, it can carry 
8000 phone calls at a time, compared with 
fewer than 1,000 for the two huge copper 


. Cables already in service. 


cO 
FUJITSU 


The global computer & communications company. 
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HOW FUJITSU 
KEEPS TRIP STRAUSS — 
ON TOP IN TOKYO. 


REPEATERS ARE THE HEART 


At the heart of this epoch-making sys- 
tem, which was designed to last 25 years 
without a failure, are the repeaters. Spaced 
at 50- to 70-kilometer intervals, these in- 
credibly complex devices boost the signals 
across the thousands of miles. These re- 
peaters were manufactured by, among 
others, Fujitsu, one of the world's top com- 
puter and telecommunications manufac- 
turers, with projects completed in 100 
countries. Fujitsu is involved in projects like 
this all over the globe, helping create the 
communications infrastructure that's mak- 
ing it possible for people like Trip Strauss— 
wherever they are—to stay on top of the 
world. 


This OS-280M optical submarine branching unit. 
is a prime example of Fujitsu's futuristic submarine 
cable technology. One of only a few such devices in 
the world, it comprises an optoelectronic switching 
System required for 3-way branching with a fully 
multiplexed capacity of 8,000 circuits. 
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WORLD: The cold war may be over, but 16 
espionage agencies are still at work 

In both East and West, intelligence circles are exploring new ways of 
gleaning information and redirecting funds and manpower to meet fresh 
challenges. 


SPACE: Beijing enters the commercial-launch 24 
market —with a little help from the U.S. 

China wanted to get into the rocket business; the U.S. wanted limits on 
Chinese missile sales. After compromises on both sides, the Long March 
3 carries a U.S.-built communications satellite into orbit. 


UNITED STATES: With a secret letter to Moscow, 25 
President George Bush tries to put his stamp on 
arms-control policy 

Washington's proposal to eliminate the most dangerous nuclear 
weapons—missiles topped with multiple warheads — prompts an active 
debate in superpower negotiations. 


PRESS: Journalists in Sri Lanka must closely 31 
watch what they write —because displeased 

readers can turn out to be killers 

Under pressure from both the government and militant political groups, 
the press corps struggles to report the news and stay alive. 


BUSINESS: It's a buyer's market in East 32 
Germany, and foreigners are scouting for 

bargains 

In search of real estate and joint-venture opportunities, Western 
businessmen are quickly staking their claims so that when unification 
arrives, they will be able to move ahead. 


IDEAS: Scholars on both sides of the Atlantic 54 
rush to interpret the revolution none predicted 

The events of Europe in 1989 have left historians and political scientists 
astonished. Even as they fight to claim victory for their philosophies, 
many feel a foreboding about the uncertainty of the future. 
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get lots of memos, and I throw 

away lots of memos. But I thought I 
would share with you this wry note that 
I recently received from Alexander 
Tresniowski, one of the seven staffers 
who answer letters from our readers: 


Our lives in the TIME Letters de- 
partment are not glamorous. Alone at 
our word processors, the wrath of irate 
readers squarely on our shoulders, we 


letters, apologetic letters, defiant let- 
ters, witty letters, pleading letters but, 
always, letters. There are no awards 
and no bylines, only signatures. But ev- 
ery once in a blissful while, a reader is 
touched enough by a letter to write 
back. 

So here it is, the best (and worst) 
of what readers had to say about the 
letters they recently received: 


TIME after a ten-year hiatus." (Smile) 


sit and write letters. We write cajoling | 


x 


Tresniowski with his reading material 


“As a result of your letter, I am renewing my subscription to 


“There are no bylines, 
only signatures.” 
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self frowning. And keep those cards and letters coming, After 
I get very few memos that make me smile, let alone ones шг 
“I was just about to scratch TIME off my list when I received worth sharing with you. 
your note. Anyhow, here is the payment for my subscription. 
Show the boss that you earned your salt!" (Big smile) 
“You used 225 words in answer to my short note. It is easy to 


see the same messa 
conveyed with six: Would haven f 
don't care.’ ” (Frown) Now, by. 
“Your letter is Such а 
to obfuscation and орн Ut 
feel compelled to purse ts loge} 
(Big frown) this gy 
“Think you can et rid of 
that smarmy, unctuoys reply 4 M 
Well, no such luck." (Тап). Dn 
"Please forgive my rather na | 
tempt at bringing to your am ч 
error. The approach I took M 
called for, and I am truly sor e 
. "Your points are so 0204 
ingly convincing and candiq that 
cede every point I made inm le 
and my faith in TIME is o уха 
stored." (Big grin) 


me 
do 


Alex assures me that he really] 
like his job, even when he finds lê 


Qc L ML. 


AMSTERDAM. “Picasso- 


в! 


this town 60 miles south of 
Berlin has remained a symbol 
of the best of times. Forty- 
five years after victorious 
U.S. and Soviet soldiers 
marched into Torgau to sig- 
nal the end of the war, many 


Rembrandt-Picasso" is the ti- 
tle of the intriguing exhibit 
just opened at the Rem- 
brandt House Museum. The 
show traces the influence of 
Rembrandt on Picasso's 
drawings and prints: some of 
the works of the two masters 
are hung side by side so view- 
ers can see how the great 
Dutchman impressed the 
great Spaniard. Also on dis- 
play are more than 200 Rem- 
brandt etchings from the mu- 
seum's permanent collection. 
Through June 10. 


TORGAU, EAST GERMANY. 
Through all the ups and downs 
of East- West relations since 
the end of World War II, 


of those veterans will get to- 
gether again. From April 24 
to 29, the town will act as 
host to a festival commemo- 
rating the Allied meeting, 
complete with parties, music, 
seminars and a parade. 


most of July and August) will 
find accommodations with rel- 
ative ease. The French-Eng- 
lish guide can be obtained 
from the Paris Tourist Office 
and most hotels. 


pyramids. Tickets for the on 
week offering are $40 toS8) 
apiece and are available at Ce} 
ro hotels. 


HONG KONG. In the crowt | 
colony, it's never t00 ear 


ә ‘ EGYPT. Having conquered i iness. A han ; 
РААН Тһе Bezin Tourist Of | Europewithhisdazzling cho- | hotels are already let 
ТОВА e pam- | reography, Maurice Béjarthas | tive bookings forthe | 
p E i Е поа the Best Pe- | chosen the Egyptian desert as June 30, 1997, when Ho 
ied The wleclerbookietin. | Prat наемане, Kong revers СМЕ 
А - a КҮҮ, 3 1 
dicates the periods when ime | itas ои решете, eignty айы 155 yao і 
min ш City willbeheaviest | Ballet Béjart Lausanne will b tule. Alt ош yetto un \ 
т С Ji i) e) and mod- | performed under the stars on : ae P aC of tne пй 
ning to B AUS: pan May 17, with the pyramids of ТЕ the five-star Exi ч 
(such as May 15-28 a m Top. The ballet | offering a two-night gt] 
cd m ME tells the stories of five remark- ith celebratory char 
1 С make reser- | able people, inclu ding N with ce lic price ol 4 
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Jyske Bank's Invest-Loan allows you to in- 
vest up to four times your own deposit, 
which could increase the return on your 
capital. You borrow in a low-interest 
currency and invest the total amount 

in high-interest currencies. Despite 


exchange-rate fluctuations at the end. 4 
of 1989, the Invest-Loan produced 9 А 


a better return than alternative 


currency investment opportuni- 


ties. But the return on your in- 
vestment does depend on 
swings in the world's foreign- 
exchange markets. You 
should not be financially 
dependent on the yields 

of the Invest-Loan, as 

you might, at worse, 

suffer a loss. The In- 
vest-Loan is a long- 

term investment. 


a 


" A) e professional service : 
ӯ Jyske Bank is one of Denmark's 
largest banks with customers all 
over the world. 


You can choose between 14 
different types of fixed- 
term account in various 
currencies. 
You will enjoy the 
following: 
@ no tax liability in 
Denmark 
e low charges 
@ favourable exchange 
rates 
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207 674 


gom send this coupon to P.O. Box 298, DK-1501, Copenhagen V. 


і 2 12 Bank of Jutland 
Jyske Bank, 
Private Banking 
(International) 
Vesterbrogade 9, 
DK-1501 Copenhagen V 


Member of TSA 


Jyske Bank (Schweiz) 
Wasserwerkstrasse 12 
Postfach 296 
CH-8035 Zürich 
Schweiz 
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In ап emotional memoir, 
he describes the agony of his exile 
and his strugele,for renewal 


Isalute former President Richard Nix- 
on for the phoenix spirit that has helped 
‘tim ise from the debris of an unkind past. 
; But for his memoir, he would have gone 
af down in history as the most misunderstood 
‘tanof this century [April 2]. For posterity, 
E is leaving the legacy of his indomitable 
‘шаре and will. 


Harish Chandra Shukul 
Baroda, India 


E. АРШУ our political and judicial sys- 

trough (ш ovide oak stakes to drive 

Я Bow man s Carts of vampires like Nixon. 

manyti y times will he come back? How 
Mes will the press resurrect him? 

Samuel Pennington, Editor 

Maine Antique Digest 

Waldoboro, Me. 


While Nix 
^| ha ү Nixon has finally admitted that 
4 esti Rene їп Watergate was wrong, 
ity for nt accepted complete responsi- 
E I коред and his subordinates’ actions. 
T the public trust placed in him 
as Ne to rican electorate. If it is Nixon’s 
AY ident „OWN as the “disgraced former 

^ hé has earned it. 

"Andrew Berland 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


sa'ticans ў 
dwi N general have been so ob- 
atergate—a parochial mat- 


With peace in the world— 
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that they have ignored the larger matter of 
great International statesmanship exempli- 
fied by Nixon. n m 
Robert Day 
Ashford, England 


Yes, some mistakes were made, but the 
U.S. needs to remember that Nixon was 
the one who began détente. In our lifetime, 
and certainly in our children's, he will be 
remembered as a great President. 

Joan E. Barbacovi 
Libertyville, Ill. 


The most telling words in Nixon's inter- 
view: "Everything I say is self-serving." 

Frank Salak 

Springfield, Mo. 


Questions in Germany 


Berlin is certainly on course toward be- 
coming the seat of power in a combined 
Germany and the central hub of all Europe 
[March 26]. But what will happen to a city 
with so many occupying flags flying over it? 

Michael Wade 
Wiesbaden, West Germany 


I was born in West Germany after 
World War II and have grown up in a sta- 
ble democracy, firmly believing that our 
Western allies were true supporters. But 
fears about a united Germany show me 
there are no friends. The Germans are 
confronted with deep mistrust. Are the 
allied troops here to protect us or to 


control us? 
Nikolaus Blaes 


 Grossrosseln, West Germany 


Stolen Art 


The report on the theft of paintings 
from the Isabella Stewart Gardner Mu- 
seum noted that the museum is offering 
$1 million for information leading to their 
return [April 2]. But your statement that 
the reward was funded by Sotheby’s and 
Christie's as “а touching р.г. gesture" casts 
unjustified aspersions on their generous 
assistance. The recommendation of estab- 
lishing a $1 million reward was first made 
to us by the FBI. The museum called Soth- 
eby's and Christie's, seeking their support, 
and they agreed to underwrite the reward 
money almost immediately. This was an 
unprecedented gesture on their part and is 
deeply appreciated. 

Anne Hawley, Director 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum 
Boston 
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Bought Any Good Books Lately? 


You discuss how many of the books on 
the best-seller lists are actually read by the 
people who buy them [April 2]. But your 
formula for determining a book's Fully 
Read Index could have included today's 
lazy literati, who want to impress others 
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with something that has an off-the-charts 
Cocktail Party Chatter Quotient. What's 
the point of reading a book if you can't tell 
others you've done so? 
Sandra Cortright 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 


On your Read-O-Meter you calculate 
that only 3 out of 100 readers finish British 
physicist Stephen Hawking's book A Brief 
History of Time. But your figures aren't 
representative of the eight people (among 
whom were an astronomer, a paleontolo- 
gist and an anthropologist) who borrowed 
my copy, passed it around and returned it 
one year later. Perhaps you need a BBI— 
Book Borrower Index. 

Joanne Lightfoot 
Sedona, Ariz. 


I bought.A Brief History of Time. Now 
I'm going to be really honest—I stopped at 
page 75. The more I read, the clearer it be- 
came that it would take a very long period 
of time for me to comprehend it. 

Lee Ann Dempsey 
Levittown, Pa. 


Broccoli and the Hell with It? 


So our education-environment-anti- 
abortion-kinder-gentler President Bush 
has come out foursquare against broccoli 
[April 2]. Makes you sleep a little easier 
just knowing that the leadership gap has 
been filled by a man whose idea of good 
eating is fried pork rinds. 

John Capanna 
Pasadena, Calif. 


I didn't vote for Bush, but in view of his 
stand on broccoli, I am reassessing my po- 
sition. A man who hates broccoli obviously 
has some commendable human feelings 
that call for serious consideration. 

John R. Mayer 
Melville, N.Y. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
should be addressed to the nearest office: 
HONG KONG 


TIME Magazine Letters, Р.0. Вох 884, СРО, Hong Kong 
{Fax no. (5) 810-4116] 
NEW DELHI 


РТА Building (Ist Floor), -Parfiament Street, New Delhi 110001, India 
Letters must include wnter's full name, address and home telephone, 
and may be edited ‘or purposes of clarity of space. 
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"My Rolex is more than just a watch, 
it makes me feel dressed" 


In everything that she does, 
Dame Kiri Te Kanawa combines 
a remarkable liveliness and 
spontaneity with an absolute 
obsession with perfection. She 
delights in Strauss and Mozart 
“because the women in their 
operas are contradictory; warm 
and cool at the same time.” 
Two of her favourite roles, for 
example, are the sad young 
Countess in Le Nozze di Figaro 
and the frenzied, passionate 
Donna Elvirain'Don Giovanni. 


When she decided to sing 
the Feldmarschallin in ‘Der 
Rosenkavalier, Kiri said it was 
“because the character appeals 
to me. She has understanding 
and maturity and when she 
lets her lover go, you feel it's 
not completely the end of the 
world for her. I’m sure I will 
have to sing the Marschallin 
100 times before I fully under- 
stand the depth of the character” 

Her famous voice ("Perfect" 


said Sir Colin Davis of the 


ап 


Royal Opera House, Covent 


Garden), is in such worldwide | 


demand that she is booked up 
for years to come. Will her voice 
stand the strain? Kari says 


“What you have to remember | 
Wer Si 


is to give quality, not quantity: 


r $ 
ог many years, Rolex hs | 


shared that same obsession: 
"My Rolex,’ says Kiri, 1s mo 


labora 
Tior-desig 


than just a watch, it also makes li 


me feel dressed. It 
has been a friend 
for a long time.’ 
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Scene 
Dubai, United Arab Emirates 


P fhe 


eik built them one 


| c in the desert heat like a 
mirage, cluster of what appears to be 
‘pedouin-style tents set in lush terrain 15 VIS- 
| j on the hazy horizon. But motorists 
Us along the four-lane highway be- 
| veen Dubai and Abu Dhabi soon discover 
jare seeing neither a mirage nor an en- 
ampment of nomadic Arabs, but some- 
|| ching far more exotic for the de- 
ert. A sign identifies the site as 
| ıe Emirates Golf Club, a golf- 
lis paradise that reverses the 
som by putting a 173-acre man- 
mde oasis of green fairways 
ind freshwater lakes in the mid- 
| leofboundless sand. 

The largest of the tent- 
taped structures is a marble- 
‘ad-steel clubhouse whose tint- 
td glass windows overlook a 
like teeming with Japanese 
“p. Six smaller adjoining 
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ays, | dings accommodate a res- 
nber | Ae bar and snooker room. 
M М bai architectural firm, — 

1 nd Smith and Brewer Gulf, à 
ox has теа with a Dubai inte- 
5101. nen company, Swedish 
; more |. nues end traditional 

"i ontemporary Eu- 

akes | pean sty A Ya 
m „Styles. The club’s billion- 


ss ne ctor, Sheik Moham- 
ited Rashid al Maktoum, 
| that clubhouse and golf 
ompatible with their 
rop ngs, The sheik, third son 
um Dubai and himself the De- 
etie: pol the United Arab Emir- 
Pon raceho own as a breeder of cham- 
| п tses and promoter of camel 

m P shares a nonplaying golf patron. 
Bi S his family's resolve to tráns- 

ae the Hong Kong of the 
| Ice-trading, freewheelin 
enone 2 that will Sher something for 
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in ago, Sheik Mohammed's 
hs 1.128. Coordinator, Stephen 
н ‚оп Yorkshireman, casu- 


that he missed the game. 


—f wanted a golf course, 


Fairways and water hazards in the middle of the desert 


The sheik, who already had palaces, camel 
racetracks and horse paddocks built by 
Trutch, quickly gave the go-ahead to con- 
struct the only championship links course 
between Rome and Singapore. Money was 
no object. Karl Litten, a U.S. golf-course 
architect, was engaged to transform rolling 
dunes into a 7,100-yd., par-72 course capa- 
ble of challenging pros without discourag- 
ing duffers. While preserving the natural 


If supplies are needed 


ап air-force transport is dispatched 


to collect them. 


Golfers Association's European tour. Last 
February the second Desert Classic—and 
$467,000 in prize money—attracted 65 
pros, including Spain’s Severiano Balles- 
teros, Britain’s Nick Faldo and the winner, 
Ireland’s Eamonn Darcy, who set a 72-hole 
course record of 276. з 

The P.G.A. tournament is Dubai's an- 
nual golfing showpiece, but the club's 
membership and staff account for its spe- 
cial ambiance. American agronomist Barry 
Carter and 40 Filipino, Indian and Paki- 
stani greenskeepers, using an average of 
half a million gallons of water a day, keep 
the grass alive in the humid 110* summer 
climate and hold the beetles and grubs at 
bay. “It’s like being the only doctor in the 
neighborhood,” says Carter. “You have to 
anticipate problems three months in ad- 
vance.” Fertilizers, insecticides, mowers, 
sprinklers and pumps must be 
imported. Carter benefits from 
Sheik Mohammed's military 
clout: if he needs supplies or 
equipment from abroad, a 
U.A.E. Air Force Hercules 
transport is dispatched to collect 
them. 

Before he signed on last year 
as the club’s executive director, 
Scotland-born Andrew Millar 
feared that there would not be 
enough golfers in Dubai to sus- 
tain the club. But with more 
than 500 memberships already 
subscribed (at $2,535 for an in- 
dividual and $3,380 for a fam- 
ily), there is now a waiting 
list of about 100. Even in the 
broiling summer months, the 
course operates from dawn to 
dusk, and members can contin- 
ue swinging away until 9:30 p.m. 
on the floodlighted driving 
range. 

With the exception of a sin- 


TIIMLYVH 


contours of the landscape, Litten's engi- 
neers created two plastic-lined lakes that 
holda total of 10 million gal. of water piped 
from a nearby desalinization plant. Aside 
from serving as water hazards, the lakes are 
the source of an irrigation system that has 
turned the desert a miraculous emerald 
green with two types of salt-resistant 
Bermuda grass. 

Eighteen months and an estimated $20 
million after construction began, the club 


the club played host to the Desert Classic 
tournament, and has become one of the 
most popular venues on the Professional 
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| golfers are all expatriates—primarily Eu- 


was opened on March 8, 1988. A year later, | 


gle Arab, however, the club's 


ropeans, with a scattering of Americans, 
Japanese and Koreans. The sight of Euro- 
peans nursing gin-and-tonics on shaded 
terraces evokes images of bygone colonial 
clubs—though in this case the host coun- 
try's rulers provided the lavish facilities to 
encourage visitors to stay. The club has be- 
come such a magnet for foreigners that 
most members cannot imagine life in Du- 
bai without it. Says Hakam Gustaffson, a 
Swedish pilot for Emirates Airline: “If it 
wasn't for the club I wouldn't be here. I 
made membership a condition of taking 
the job." a 
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Diplomacy, 
okyo Style 


passive a foreign policy? 


By BARRYHILLENBRAND TOKYO 


n recent years, a visit to Tokyo has be- 
come a must stop on the global diplo- 
matic circuit. It is a capital of such im- 
portance, at least in economic terms, 
that Brazilian President Fernando Collor de 
Mello, for example, made a grand detour 
earlier this year and went there before his 
pre-inaugural tour of Europe. After all, 
money talks, and what better place to talk 
than in Tokyo, where the world's most gen- 
erous foreign aid budget is dispensed? 

If a visit to Tokyo is inconvenient, Japa- 
nese diplomats and politicians do make 
house calls. In his nine months in office, 
Prime. Minister Toshiki Kaifu has gone 
abroad three times, visiting ten countries 
| in Europe and North America. At the end 
of this month he will begin a hectic swing 
through Asia, with stops in five countries. 
Nor is diplomatic activity limited to 
travel by the Prime Minister. Japanese offi- 
cials can be found monitoring elections in 
Nicaragua and Namibia, supervising the 
cease-fire between Iraq and Iran and, per- 
haps most important, providing funds for 
worthy projects around the globe. “Japan 
is playing an increasingly active role in 
world affairs," says Taizo Watanabe, the 
Foreign Ministry spokesman. 

Yet despite much diplomatic stage 
playing and generous contributions of 
cash, Japan finds itself adrift in a curiously 
isolated political position—and shows no 
signs of altering course. It has good rela- 
tions with nearly every country, but has few 
close friends. Despite its wealth and its 
newfound mission as a major provider of 
aid, it is not a dominant political player. 

A prime example is Eastern Europe. 
Says a senior British diplomat: "Japan's 
impact on East-West developments has 
been nil." Japan has applauded the fall of 
communism in Eastern Europe but has not 
been consulted by the big powers on the fu- 
ture of Europe. Until last year, Tokyo may 
not have needed an active policy regarding 
Eastern Europe, which accounted for less 


How can so rich a country get by with so curiously 


than 146 of Japan's worldwide trade, but as 
events have unfolded it has done little 
aside from offering some $2 billion in vari- 
ous aid packages and sending Kaifu on a 
fast trip to Berlin, Budapest and Warsaw. 

More notably, Japan has so far not ben- 
efited from the kind of Soviet flexibility 
that has produced such extensive change in 
Eastern Europe. The Tokyo-Moscow dis- 
pute over four Japanese islands seized by 
the Soviets at the end of World War II con- 
tinues to inhibit relations. Gorbachev, an 
energetic traveler, has repeatedly post- 
poned a trip to Japan; last week the Soviet 
ambassador in Tokyo told opposition lead- 
er Takako Doi that a visit by Foreign 
Minister Eduard Shevardnadze, originally 
scheduled for March and designed to pave 
the way for an appearance by Gorbachev in 
1991, may not take place until the end of 
the year. The reason: Japan demands the 
unconditional return of the islands. Says an 
Italian diplomat: “The Japanese are still in 
a cold-war posture toward Moscow." 


A young farming volunteer in Nepal 
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That puts Japan out of step with 
principal ally, the U.S. Says political si 
tist Terumasa Nakanishi of the Univer 
of Shizuoka: “This hard-line attitude 


tive in our relationship with the U.S. If 
end of the cold war comes to the Asie 
cific region, Japan and the U.S. should 
cooperating. They should not be at od 

During the past three decades the U5 
Japan security treaty has been the bed 


of the bilateral relationship, imperi of 
the frequent tremors of trade 6 етеп 
That foundation is no longer 90 “оге 
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cials argue that the Soviet threat 
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Yet the role of being a mere paymaster 
bothers many Japanese. "Burden sharing 
is not enough," complains a diplomat. “We 
should also be sharing in decision making.” 
Japanese initiative, however, has not al- 
ways drawn favorable reaction. When for- 
mer Finance Minister Kiichi Miyazawa 


| 


Atelephone lesson in Liberia 


presented a plan to slice back Third World | 
debt at the International Monetary Fund 
meeting in Berlin in 1988, the U.S., an- 
noyed by lack of consultation, scuttled the 
scheme. Later, when U.S. Treasury Secre- 
tary Nicholas Brady introduced a proposal 


on the debt question, it incorporated many 
of Miyazawa's points. France and Britain 
still do not want Tokyo to increase its con- 
tribution to the IMF, presently the fifth 
largest, because Japan would then become 
the second most powerful voter. 


In general, however, Japan plays a pas- | 


sive role in international discussions. Even 


at the current Uruguay round of the Gen- | 


eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. it 
has failed to present fresh initiatives. Says 


Nakanishi: "The Japanese have not been | 


very assertive. Older Japanese believe that 


the low-profile approach to international 


relations has allowed Japan to grow eco- 
nomically. They do not want to change." 
Japanese diplomats defend such cau- 
tion, which they feel is misunderstood by 
Westerners used to more sharply defined 
and aggressive foreign policies. “We will 
never aspire to be a sort of messianic lead- 
er." says Takakazu Kuriyama, the Vice 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. "Whenever 
we have tried, we have rallied on values 
that had no universality. We made a bad 
mistake in the first part of this century, and 
99% of the Japanese people do not want to 
repeat it... We aspire to a modest but use- 
ful international role. Ours is a fairly mod- 
est vision— not very ambitious, not very 
ideological—but solid in its commitment 
to democracy, free-market economics and 
a nonmilitary role in the world." Whether, 
in the long run, one of the world's richest 
countries can get by with so modest a polit- 
ical role is doubtful. Yet, for the moment, 
the Japanese seem content to play it that 
way. — With reporting by William Mader/London 
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DISPUTES 


Sabers Rattle the Subcontinent 


India and Pakistan talk of war as both confront internal unrest 


By EDWARD W. DESMOND NEW DELHI 


Singh told the Lok Sabha that the peo- 
ple of India must be made “psychologi- 
cally” ready for war with Pakistan: Is- 
lamabad would pay a “very high price” 
if it did not cease fanning a mass-based 
secessionist uprising in India’s Kash- 
mir region. The next day General 
Mirza Aslam Beg, Pakistan’s Chief of 
Army Staff, fired back in a press re- 
lease. “Threatening statements from 
India," he said, were “serious” and 
called for “a high state of prepared- 
ness and vigilance to frustrate the de- 
mands of the enemy." 

The exchange, the harshest in re- 
cent years between New Delhi and Is- 
| lamabad, came as each side accused 
the other of provocative troop move- 
ments and both faced serious domes- 
tic crises. In India the struggle in the 
Kashmir valley escalated: troops and 
paramilitary forces conducted house- 
to-house searches in areas where mili- 
tants were believed to be hiding, and 
Kashmiri activists claimed responsi- 
bility for the first terror bombings out- 
side the state. In Pakistan, Prime Min- 
ister Benazir Bhutto confronted her 
most worrisome challenge since com- 
ing to office, with the huge port city of 
Karachi gripped by fear as two politi- 
cal militias edged toward open war- 
fare. As for the prospect of a fourth 
| Indo-Pakistani war, diplomats watch- 
ing the situation felt open conflict was 
| some way off, but there was agree- 
| ment that danger flags were going up. 
| Said a Western analyst in Islamabad: 
| “What scares us is that given the emo- 
| tions let loose over Kashmir, they may 
get really riled ир.” 

To some degree, both Prime Minis- 
ters were reacting to pressures from the 
| right. Two weeks ago, the Bharatiya 
Janata Party, an ultra-nationalist Hin- 
du party that supports Singh in parlia- 
ment, passed a resolution asking the 


who want to secede from India. 


f war were all about words, India and | and neutral observers confirmed some 
Pakistan should be at each other’s | cautious forward deployments of combat 
throats. Last week Prime Minister V.P. | units in sensitive sectors of the border: In- 


government to consider “knocking out the | dia’s and Pakistan’s Punjab states, Raja- 
training camps and transit routes of terror- | sthan, as well as southern Jammu and 
ists in Pakistan.” The reference was to Indi- | Kashmir. However, there were no indica- 
an charges that Kashmiri militants, who аге | tions—cancellation of military leaves or 
predominantly Muslim, are being trained | major logistical preparations—that either 
and armed in Pakistan; Islamabad denies | side was preparing for a conflict at short 
the accusations. Sections of the opposition | notice. “They have drawn their pistols,” 
in Pakistan, meanwhile, were pressing | said one diplomatic observer in New Delhi, 
Bhutto to provide more than moralanddip- | “but they haven't cocked them.” | 
lomatic support to the cause of Kashmiris, For the moment, India seemed deter- 


Amid the rhetoric, both countries were | language while attempting to break the 
monitoring military deployments along | back of the Kashmir insurgency. Intensive 


their border. Singh and Beg traded accusa- 
tions of provocative military movements, 


жен o 
Angry Kashmiris, above, rail against the presence of 
the Indian military. In Srinagar, below, Indian 
troops arrive earlier this year 


mined merely to warn Pakistan with strong 
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Students’ Liberation 
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groups, kidnaped three prom 
men in Kashmir. In return for a 
ing the captives, the front бета 
that three activists be freed frons] — 
E custody. The adminis. (nder | 
‚ and four days later, the 
naped men were found dead, altho] prorthe 
the J.K.S.L.F. insisted that one sri P pas 
was not killed by its cadres. Іпат en clan 
escalation, another Kashmiri pr; | ind restra 
claimed responsibility for a ti} ta,who! 
bombing in Bombay, 1,047 miles siff lance of 
of Srinagar, that left 35 injured, ass} zounted 
as two police-station bombings in Naf tins that 
Delhi in which four policemen wif max 
wounded. 
In Pakistan Bhutto was face-o] K 
with a crisis nearly as grave as Sing 
Kashmir. For the first time, the amy 
ployed armored vehicles in the stres 
Karachi last week to quell the theol © 
widespread violence following the* 
ing of Najeeb Ahmad, a [en ae 
People's Student Federation, wil 
loyal to Bhutto's Pakistan Реорё 
ty. Since early this year, the e 
student wing of the Monae 
Movement, a rival organization ^ 
resents Muslims of Indian о 
been kidnaping and Killing p d 
members. Ahmad was the most? 
nent victim to date. came 
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strike; to distract attention, 
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The army was particularly 4 m h 
turmoil in Karachi, at a time © calle 
with India. In his statement, Beg 
kistan’s internal problems _ sco! p 
ing” and said, “Such a situa of 
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Tiger Tasting Blood 


orthe past two months, an increasingly 
senate popular movement had 
e| xen clamoring for multiparty democracy 
adrestraints on the powers of King Biren- 
ia who has ruled Nepal since 1972. An al- 
lance of political parties, all outlawed. 
nounted a series of strikes and demonstra- 
tins that grew ever more heated and cli- 
f taxed two weeks ago when security forces 
ird on tens of thousands of protesters in 

mandu, the capital, killing at least 45 
Kople. Two days later, the King capitulat- 
ito the opposition's demands, announc- 

the lifting of a 29-year-old ban on polit- 


the е {А parties and the appoi 
appointment of i 
ving the | ppoin t of a 


Т miles sos! 
ured, asc] 


of fuder popular pressure, King Birendra legalizes political parties 


committee to advise him on reforming the 
constitution “їп accordance with the popu- 
lar will.” 

The opposition called off further pro- 
tests, and less than eight hours after the 
King’s proclamation, Katmandu was filled 
with jubilant crowds chanting, “Democra- 
cy! Democracy!” They set off fireworks 
and danced and sang in streets still littered 
with broken glass and stones left from ear- 
lier clashes. Many carried the red-and- 
white flags of the newly legalized parties 
and daubed their faces with abir, a vermil- 
ion powder used on festive occasions. Said 
Kapil Shrestha, a leading human-rights ac- 


tivist: “It was a spontaneous eruption of 
bottled-up feelings.” 

The King’s retreat defused the immedi- 
ate crisis, but key aspects of the political 
transformation still had to be resolved. 
Representatives of the mainstream Nepali 
Congress Party and of seven leftist groups 
met with the King to persuade him to dis- 
mantle the existing political system and 
permit the opposition alliance to form a 
caretaker national government. The par- 
ties want the King’s powers to be legally 
defined and limited, but no one seemed to 
know quite how to effect such a profound 
change. For the moment, the Congress 
Party was not pressing the point. Said G.P. 
Koirala, its general secretary: “This is a 
delicate matter.” 

Because the Congress had failed to 


guarantee that substantive changes would | 


actually take place, some dissidents were 
uneasy about the situation. Said Surya Ba- 
hadur Shakya, a former vice chancellor of 
Tribhuvan University, who had spent 45 
days in detention: “The leaders have called 
off this highly successful movement with- 
out extracting any sort of commitment 
from the King on crucial issues.” 

At week's end, however, opposition 
leaders reported that the King had ap- 
proved the formation of a new govern- 
ment in which the opposition would have 
a greater voice. They. were also con- 
vinced that the drive for democracy was 
too widespread and too intense to be 
dismissed once again by a royal whim. 
Said Sahana Pradhan, chairwoman of the 
United Left Front: "Like a tiger tast- 
ing blood, we have experienced the peo- 
ple's power. If the King lets us down, we 
will have no hesitation in reviving the 
agitation." 
Reported by Anita Pratap/Katmandu 
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К ЫЫ їп 1997, it will be allowed 
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0 7 constitution for the col- 
ү h lat no more than half the 
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he 
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spit 8 government. 
poji. nce limitations, Hong Kong's 
c was formed last week. 
Ing itself the United Demo- 
Ong, is led by the colony’s 
Politician, Martin Lee, 51. 
hited Democrats have little 


8 
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chance of ever forming a government, they 
hope to act as a loyal opposition to Beijing 
and, toward that end, will field a slate of 
candidates in the first universal-suffrage 
elections to the Legislative Council, which 
are scheduled for September 1991. 

So far, the United Democrats count 
216 members. Lee, who supported the pro- 
democracy movement in China last year, 
was branded subversive by the Chinese 
government after the June 4 massacre in 
Beijing. He and Szeto Wah, a fellow mem- 
ber of the United Democrats, 
were also expelled from the 
Beijing-controlled committee of 
Hong Kong and Chinese repre- 
sentatives who negotiated the 
Basic Law. 

The United Democrats ad- 
vocate full democracy for Hong 
Kong with direct election of its 
government officials, as well as 
preservation of its free-market 
economic system. Says Lee: "It's 


MartinLee 


not the idea to be confrontational.” He 
adds, however, in language sure to goad 
Beijing, that “goodwill does not travel in a 
one-way stream from Hong Kong to Bei- 
jing. It must be reciprocal." 

By week's end, Beijing had voiced no 
reaction to the formation of the U.D.P., 
but it is likely to view the party with hostil- 
ity. In Britain diplomats expected the 
U.D.P. to push for autonomy for Hong 
Kong and for liberal allocations of British 
citizenship to Hong Kong Chinese, but 
predicted little success on ei- 
ther count. Said a senior British 
official: “Lee is a decent man 
with a hopeless task." Part of 
Lee's problem is that Hong 
Kong's powerful business lead- 
ers favor economic stability at 
virtually any cost. As a result, 
Lee has few influential allies in 
the colony. As for Beijing, he 
has none: after all, he is regard- 
edthereasa “subversive.” m 
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— By Barbara Rudolph. | 


ES PHILIPPINES 


Spying on Soldiers 


A new agency helps the military keep closer tabs on itself 


ilitary intelligence, cynics say, is a 
M contradiction in terms. After last 
Decembers coup attempt, the seventh 
mounted against President Corazon 
Aquino in four years, Filipino politicians 
hurled similar abuse at the armed forces 
establishment, criticizing it for failing to 
keep tabs on its own. *Many intelligence 
agents sent in inaccurate reports," com- 
plained one officer. “Hence we were 
caught flat-footed.” The rebellion’s costs 
were high: 113 lives lost in the heaviest 
fighting Manila had seen since World War 
II. Moreover, the mutiny brought an 
abrupt halt to an official drive to rebuild a 
fragile economy. 

A month later, General Renato de Vil- 
la, the armed forces Chief of Staff, formed 
the Counter Intelligence Command and 
assigned it the task of spying on the mili- 
tary. The agency has since begun to reach 
everywhere in the services, threatening to 
sow as much dissension as it might uncov- 
er. The main targets of cic surveillance: 
the Young Turks of the Reform the Armed 
Forces Movement, which counts among its 
members the renegade leader of the last 
uprising, cashiered Lieut. Colonel Gre- 
gorio (“Gringo”) Honasan, who is still at 
large. The cic has also been charged with 
conducting background checks on all new 
recruits as well as on cadets enrolled in the 
élite Philippine Military Academy, a hot- 
bed of military unrest. 

The task is all the more daunting since 


4 В 


De Villa: uncovering dissension 


But who can tell loyalists from rebels? 


most soldiers are to some degree sympa- 
thetic to RAM’s idealistic goal of seeking an 
incorruptible government. In less than four 
months, the cic has grown from a core 
group of 150 members to 1,400 officers op- 
erating in seven strategic areas. That is al- 
most as big as the 1,600-member Intelli- 
gence Service of the armed forces of the 
Philippines, which is preoccupied with the 
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The symptoms of suspicion are ае 
evident. Spotting a soldier wearing ar 
pro-RAM T shirt at the armed forces hee: 
quarters outside Manila last week, o 
telligence officer wondered aloud, “Is 
really RAM or just posing as RAM?” 
the cic at work, keeping track of loy 
rebels and double agents may s 
impossible. — By Howard G. Chua: 
Reported by Nelly Sindayen/Manila 
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he raid took place before dawn on Palm Sunday. Black- 
hooded military renegades swooped down on the Manila 
city jail and freed a prized inmate, retired Lieut. Colonel Ro- 
lando Bibit. The colonel was a ranking member of the military 
clique whose coup attempt nearly toppled President Corazon 
Aquino last December. An incensed and embarrassed Briga- 
dier General Marino Filart, chief of the metropolitan police, 
blamed "an utter failure" of intelligence; only the day before, 
armed forces Chief of Staff General Renato de Villa had 
downplayed the rebels' ability to free incarcerated comrades. 
The Palm Sunday break took place just 500 yards from the 
Malacafang presidential palace compound. That, and the 
news that Bibit's jailers had been intoxicated on beer provided 
by the colonel, particularly infuriated Aquino. “The President 
is very angry,” said assistant press secretary Lourdes Sytangco. 
“There is no reason to be drinking in jail.” Most Filipinos were 
exasperated by what appeared to be consistent incompetence 
by security organs. Said an editorial in the pro-Aquino Manila 
Chronicle: “The military and the police have been doing a 
` good job bagging coup leaders and participants. But at the 
rate at which the captives are able to slip through the govern- 
ment’s hands, the public cannot help wondering if the custodi- 


away.” 


generals.” 
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Yet Another Failure of Intelligence 


ans are serious about 
really putting them 


A clandestine group 
calling itself the Young 
Officers Union claimed 
responsibility for the 
raid, adding to official 
embarrassment over 
the intelligence fail- 
ures. The military had 
doubted that y.0.u. ex- 
isted, branding it “a fig- 
ment of the imagina- 
tion.” But the group’s 
statement, released two 
hours after the raid, 
was all too real. “The 
hour of the nationalist he fa 
revolution has come,” it said. “Today we spat ® merce 
the Aquino regime and urinated at the feet of its ® 
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Ulan Bator demand the resignation of the entire Politburo 


"ыг Dance or to Party? 
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he Free Labor Party, one of the 
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veek, о Bators Youth Cultural Center last 
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x ОПЕ intermission, an F.L.P. leader mounted 
у ae t te stage to address the crowd: “We call on 
G. Chis il political parties to cooperate with, not 
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ín E E € эшш, the Mongo- 
SR evolutionary Party, which 
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S the M p m р that started last Decem- 
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| debt has ballooned to. almost $6 billion. 

Behind closed doors at the Gray 
House, the delegates, divided over the wis- 
dom of reform, argued about the design of 
a new party program and elected a new 
Central'Committee, but failed to address 
the economic issues. The present party 
leadership was re-elected after fierce in- 
fighting delayed the close of the congress 
by a day. The delegates approved plans 
for greater freedom within the party and 
rejected the Leninist principle of demo- 
cratic centralism. In addition, they prom- 
ised multiparty elections in July for a Presi- 
dent and bicameral legislature. 

The party's efforts failed to impress the 
opposition. *Nothing new," said Sanjaa- 
suren Zorig, leader of the Mongolian 
Democratic Association, which has spear- 
headed dissent. Said Batsuh, chairman of 
another opposition group, the Progress 
Union: *The party is sticking to its old 
ways, and we don't harbor hopes that it will 
renew itself." 

The problem is that democracy is still 
an alien concept in a long-isolated land of 
2 million people, spread across an area 
three times as big as France. At a loco- 
motive-repair plant in Ulan Bator, for 
instance, the manager complains of the 
“tremendous dislocation caused by the si- 
multaneous activities of three political 
groups.” The opposition can be expected to 
turn up the heat and try to outflank the 
M.P.R.P., but for the time being, despite fac- 
tional rivalry and uncertainty over the pace 
of reform, the M.P.R.P. maintains its hold 
over much of the population—and over the 
electoral apparatus. In a fair election, local 
and foreign observers in Ulan Bator agree, 
the M.P.R.P. would still win comfortably. ш 


WOULD COME TO ALL PEOPLE 


awareness, knowledge and understanding of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights through communi- 
cation by individuals or groups in arts, culture and sports 
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“PEACE OF MIND 


THROUGH A UNIVERSAL 
RESPECT FOR THE BASIC 
HUMAN RIGHTS OF 
EVERYONE” 
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VOX 
HUMANA 


there 15 a new voice 
raised in behalf of Human Rights 
throughout the world; that voice is 
Vox Humana, organized to further public 
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By HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 


he practice of deception is the art 

of survival for spies. For the past 

three years, a West German cryp- 

tographer named Heinz-Helmuth 
Werner worked in the very heart of NATO 
headquarters in Brussels, dealing with the 
codes and secret signals that masked the 
classified information of the Western alli- 
ance. No one questioned his reliability. Two 
weeks ago, however, his cover was blown. 
Acting on a tip from West German intelli- 
gence, Belgian police searched Werner’s 
home in a Brussels suburb and found trans- 
mitting devices and false-bottomed suit- 
cases, as well as top-secret NATO documents. 


e | 
<== Treasury and Defense. About half of the classified 
fund, estimated at $30 billion for 1990, is earmarked for 
tactical and military intelligence. The CIA, National Security 
Agency, Defense Intelligence Agency and civilian 
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Werner is suspected of having been a spy 
since 1969, relaying the workings of NATO 
and Bonn to his masters in East Berlin. 

A year ago, the Werner caper would 
have produced headlines around the 
world. Today, with East and West Germa- 
ny on the verge of merging into one coun- 
try, the case is overshadowed and treated 
as a footnote to history, an almost quaint 
reminder of a vanishing John le Carré 
world in which secrets about NATO military 
maneuvers were of supreme importance to 
a Warsaw Pact nation. As Eastern Europe 
breaks free of Moscow’s grip and the Sovi- 
et Union itself enjoys unprecedented 
openness, the espionage world is undergo- 
ing its own momentous changes. 


Headquartered in Langley, Va., the CIA is financed 
by aU.S. intelligence fund that also provides for 
certain activities of the departments of State, 


intelligence groups share the remainder. 


“If anything, the changes introduced by 


Gorbachev make it more important for the 


Soviets to get intelligence." 


—CIA Director William Webster 
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New Trench Coats? 


The cold war may be over, but intelligence agencies are still fighting a 
bigger budgets as they redeploy forces and shift priorities 


Soviet newspapers and m. 
publishing details about life in үе 
thatonce would have Crowne que sl? 
career. Czechoslovakia's Pied 
Havel, discloses how much SEM Y 
plastic explosive, Prague has RS 
over the years (1,000 tons), while Ex] 
many disbands its dreaded secret ool j 
viet and other East bloc officials are " 
ing to sponge up information from they 
but they have widened their Scope andi 
ened their activities; as Moscow t; 
pump up perestroika with the technolog 
expertise of the West, its agents areh 
than ever researching U.S. Government 
icy in the Library of Congress and conn 
to capitalists to absorb their manage 
secrets. . 

Washington and Mos 
however, are not about t 
tire from the spying бшш 
In both capitals, intelli 
circles are exploring new 
of gleaning information 
emphasizing the prudent 
increasing their budgets 
staffs. Both agencies afè 
cussing how to redirect! 
and manpower to meet lê 
challenges. Says ОКА, 
Democratic Senator Davi, 
ren of the Senate Selec! 
mittee on Intelligence: 
arms race is winding 0% "i, 
spy race is heating UP: К 

Washington and * 
still work hard at mira 
up-to-date inventories ij 
other's arsenals, bu 
already done by Sè: 
computers. Mean" y. 
sides are hungrier © irt 
tion in areas that 11 i 
man analysis 4® 
close-up espionage, 0 
thing,” says СІА 
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liam We Corb 
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dds agents both in the USS. 
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y ШО! d 000 pieces of machinery 

a a 1988. Several African intelli- 

rvices are cooperating with the 
their countries in attempts to steal 

Be arcs abroad. “Soviet intelligence is 

P aggressive than it’s been at anytime 

whe last decade,” argues Oliver Revell, 

pr's associate deputy director in 

ofinvestigations. — m 

For its part, the KGB 15 complaining 

{the number of Soviet citizens abroad 

were approached by foreign services 

led between 1985 and 1988. According 
ress reports in Moscow, the KGB has 
masked" some 30 Soviets engaged in 
np for the West in the past four years. 
syear alone, 100,000 Sovi- 
ware expected to visit the 
lS, giving the CIA unprece- 
ted access to ordinary citi- 

s. Intelligence experts sug- 

that the U.S. would be 

ish not to take advantage 

"Opportunities to recruit 
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CIA's Webster: “We don't hear where the 
resources are coming from.” 

In fact, the major challenge for the U.S. 
intelligence establishment is to prove to 
congressional budgetmakers that it can 
shift its goals and change its methods as the 
Soviet military threat recedes. “In general, 
both House and Senate members agree 
that we do not have a net decline in our 
challenge,” says Gary Foster, who heads 
the crA's new office for planning and coor- 
dination. “They want us to show respon- 
siveness to what’s going on, but they are 
not necessarily saying ‘Get smaller.’ " Says 
Oklahoma Congressman Dave McCurdy 
of the House Intelligence Committee: 
“What we have to ask is whether the Soviet 
analyst in the CIA who’s been counting sub- 
marines in the Baltic Sea is the same per- 
son who should be analyzing political sta- 
bility in Estonia or Latvia.” 

These changes will lead to some signifi- 
cant reallotments within the estimated $30 
billion USS. intelligence budget. Funds for 
counterintelligence and arms-control moni- 
toring are likely to go up. However, it should 
be possible to save some of the enormous re- 
sources currently spent by U.S. military in- 
telligence. These include the expensive lis- 
tening and cryptographic programs that 
keep track of the Soviet order of battle and 
intercept Warsaw Pact communications. 
Cuts may also be made in satellite programs 
aimed at tactical intelligence gathering. 


While the KGB has promised to uphold glasnost, it 

Э offers few details about its budget and employment 
V | rolls. U.S. diplomats in Moscow believe, however, 

Y thattheagency's international operations are | 
receiving greater funding than ever, particularly for indus- 
trial espionage. The KGB is reorganizing its networks in 
Eastern Europe. Moscow is also concerned that Cuba may 
shut down KGB listening posts, just 90 miles from Florida. 


The KGB's problems are more than 
budgetary. Since 1988 it has been con- 
ducting a public relations campaign in 
the Soviet media to eradicate its decades- 
old image as the repressive arm of the 
regime. KGB Chief Vladimir Kryuchkov 
depicts the agency as the lawful and be- 
nign upholder of justice, the supporter of 
perestroika as well as the country's first 
line of defense against domestic and for- 
eign threats. KGB officials, for example, 
argue that the agency is the state's pri- 
mary weapon against organized crime, 
and that as much as 80% of the agency's 
forces are engaged in the battle against 
gangsters and drug traffickers. 

Two weeks ago, Kryuchkov turned on 
the charm as he debated with a delegation 
of Soviet legislators who want to transform 
the KGB headquarters in Dzherzhinsky 
Square into a memorial to the victims of 
Stalin. Referring to the mustard-yellow 
structure that houses the infamous Lu- 
byanka prison and basement cells where 
countless innocent people were interrogat- 
ed and shot, Kryuchkov declared that the 
KGB is undertaking its own reforms and 
that “from within its walls come truth, jus- 
tice, fairness and honesty." While Kryuch- 
kov may not be persuasive enough to revise | 
history, Soviet citizens are amazed at how 
far the KGB has come. Says Igor Spassky, a 
member of the Supreme Soviet's Commit- 
tee on Defense and State Security: “Four 
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“We coexist. They work, and we work.” 


—KGB Chief Vladimir Kryuchkov, 
referring to his agency's rivalry with the CIA. 
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years аро, we couldn't even theoretically 
consider such a meeting, and now it's 
possible.” s 

Even as Moscow attempts a public 
change of face, it is trying to preserve as 
much of its espionage empire as possible. 
The Soviet Union once could count on East 
Germany to penetrate West Germany, 
Czechoslovakia to target military and indus- 
trial sources in the West, and Bulgaria to 
carry out so-called wet jobs, or assassina- 
tions. By traveling as businessmen or on 
trade missions, Poles and Czechs could in- 
filtrate ethnic communities in the U.S. and 
cultivate friendships in ways impossible for 
Soviet nationals. Now, however, the KGB’s 
symbiotic relationship with Warsaw Pact 
agencies is threatened by reformist govern- 
ments in the region. Though these coun- 
tries’ foreign operations have not yet been 
curtailed, some spies—especially East Ger- 
mans—are trying to come in from the cold. 
The Soviets have been hard at work salvag- 
ing their prized assets. “Some of the best an- 
alysts from Eastern Europe are probably in 
Moscow now,” says a British diplomat. 
“And the best agents abroad are probably 
employed by the KGB.” 


head of East German intelligence, traveled 
to Moscow, presumably to help the KGB 
roll up East German operations. Wolf’s 
prowess at placing agents in Bonn’s highest 
offices led to his depiction as the formida- 
ble Karla in Le Carré’s spy novels. During 
a 30-year career that ended in retirement 
in 1987, the East German spymaster infil- 
trated the government of West Germany 
with perhaps as many as 30,000 agents— in- 
cluding Günter Guillaume, who was one of 
the closest aides of then West German 
Chancellor Willy Brandt. Guillaume's un- 
masking as a spy led to Brandt's resigna- 
tion from the chancellorship in 1974. 
Thanks to Wolf and others who are coop- 
erating with Moscow, the KGB probably 
has at least copies of the most vital East 
German intelligence files. If the agency 
can no longer use the old networks, it can 
at least utilize the information to inoculate 
itself against turned ex-agents. 


ith the Soviets scooping up 
the cream of the East bloc, 
some agents who do not 
make the grade are hunting 
for espionage jobs in the West. Most are 
turned away. "If the KGB did not want them, 
why should we?" says a senior British diplo- 
mat. Many agents end up working in West- 
ern countries for Iraq, Saudi Arabia and 
Libya. "It makes sense," says Malcolm 
Mackintosh, senior fellow at London's In- 
ternational Institute for Strategic Studies. 
“They are less conspicuous in the West than 
Arabs are." The cold war may be over, but 
for spies the basic method remains the 
same: the art of survival is founded on the 
practice of deception. —Reported by Jay 
Peterzell and Bruce van Voorst/Washington and 
Elizabeth Tucker/Moscow, with other bureaus 


Last month Markus Wolf, the former 
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View From Washington 
Christopher Ogden 


Stop Thrashing 


oscow's suggestion that a unified Germany belong to both N 
Warsaw Pact smells of desperation and probably won't fly. Bu a 
will have merit if it forces the Bush Administration—along with its al © pro, 
sider more creatively what a future security framework for al] of ро 8) 
look like. Right now, in one of the great transition periods of mode 
both sides are confused, more certain about what they don't want than 
do want. wh 
When Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze was in Washington ty 
ago, he toned down earlier Soviet insistence that a unified Germany be ae Week 
in three days of talks with George Bush and Secretary of State James Baie UM 
specified what the beleaguered Mikhail Gorbachev did want, One American 
ticipant described “а lot of thrashing about on the Soviet side. They're Bim Pa 
don’t like what you're proposing, but to be honest about it, we don’t have " We 
alternative ourselves.’ ” Clear 


Then, at a NEWS cop. 
ference just before head. 
ing home, Shevardnadze 
started talking abou 

unconventional and yp. 
usual ideas” эш 
dropped the joint men. 
bership concept for Ger. 
many in what sounded ty 
some like a throwawa 
line. A startled Baker 
confessed, “That’s the 
first time I've heard that 
suggestion.” 
П | Actually, Ohio Uni 
{= versity Professor John 
Lewis Gaddis had made 
that very recommenda: 
tion in a March 21 op-ed-page article in the New York Times, perhaps putting 
the idea into the Soviet Foreign Minister’s head. “Why couldn't a unified Ger 
many hold simultaneous membership in NATO and in a reorganized Warsa 
Pact?" asked Gaddis, dean of America’s diplomatic historians. Arguing thatthe 
two-alliance system had kept the cold war from turning hot, Gaddis conceded? 


Soviet troops in East Berlin: Will they stay or leave? 
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basic flaw: the Warsaw Pact is going the way of the brontosaur. But the pos k 
claimed that a pact involving East European but not Soviet troops could prov р Ms 


needed stability. 


Gaddis may be proved right one day, but in the short term, the propos! | Шү 
put off the demise of the Warsaw Pact is a political loser. Last week, when [. 


lentin Falin, a top Gorbachev adviser and specialist on Germany, fired uP * 
idea with elaborations, suggesting it as a five-to-seven-year transition 
ment to a new European security system, the U.S. poured water on 
White House spokesman Marlin Fitzwater called it “another formul 
trality” and insisted that Bush was holding out for full German mem 
NATO. In Moscow, visiting British Foreign Secretary Douglas Hurd t00 


lar line, saying, “It’s hard to see how that would work.” in his 


arrange | 
the ide |. 
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bership!" fi; 
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The prevailing assessment in Washington is that Gorbachev is diggin y à 


heels, fighting a powerful Iearguard action in response to sharply ! 
pressure from his own right wing. “Clearly the military has gained PO unii 
verage," says the Rand Institute's Arnold Horelick. “Solving Germa? 
tion may turn out to be a lot rougher than many analysts assume.” pe dot 
All the more reason for U.S. policymakers to stop feeling smug abe nS time" 
of communism and talking vaguely about a remodeled NATO. Now iS Ue al fil 
define the alliance’s new mission, including the guarantee that a Germê. xr 
throttle will not threaten its neighbors or the U.S.S.R. Each day's delay prop 
the chances of backsliding in Moscow. When Shevardnadze advanced hist, Hew 
he called it “perhaps naive, but perhaps we should do some more thinkin 
right—on both counts. 
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ity leader has grown unhappy playing second fiddle to the Prime Minister 
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Wil He or Won't He? 


JOHNBORRELL WARSAW 


Ae skillfully leading his country’s 
march toward democracy for a dec- 
ik, Lech Walesa suddenly seems out of 
ep with the times. Last week Walesa 
fumbled badly when he admitted publicly 
he first time that he wanted to be Po- 
ds President and proposed that elec- 
in be held as soon as possible. “I con- 
ued cryptically but clearly 
ue d about his candidacy. “It is 
Eo Speed up the pace of reform 
molish the old structures." 

"e ш caused consternation in 
Pennant SA within the Solidarity 
kens pre alesa helped create. “He 
сус үй to put everything we have 
al aed at risk to further his per- 
ted Dari $ said a Cabinet member. 
TM !sz Fikus, editor in chief of 
reservation cn daily Rzeczpospolita: 
ча possible the existing order for as 
oun © 15 in the best interests of 
Hina | ew elections mean destabili- 
3 Walesa as Six months wasted.” 

шош T tried to back away from 
à ment, even claiming on a TV 


that h 
lr, at he ha ж 
"Mor p. had not made a decision to 


tips dent, “Tjust want to provoke a 
Uthe a cclerate reforms,” he said. 
10 " SIS only prompted many 
| a Whether Walesa had been 
tious bem the country's savior to 
m Itical spoiler. 
until 1994 elections are not 
BEST and a presidential 
eb until 1995, both are 


tought forward to early 


\ 


ich Walesa’s display of ambition makes Poles wonder 
Ilieis the country’s savior or spoiler 


next year. This would enable a Solidarity- 
dominated legislature to elect a replace- 
ment for General Wojciech Jaruzelski, the 
communist who became a compromise 
transitional President last July. 

The government of Prime Minister Ta- 
deusz Mazowiecki is against holding elec- 
tions any sooner for fear of upsetting the 
economic reforms now taking hold. More- 
over, many Solidarity officials and legisla- 
tors are opposed to Walesa’s candidacy, 
dismissing him as a political has-been out 
of touch with the new realities. 

Last summer, when Solidarity formed 
the first noncommunist government in 


Eastern Europe in four decades, Walesa 
could easily have headed it. But he chose 
instead to nominate Mazowiccki, a long- 
time Solidarity activist, as Prime Minister. 
He also accepted Jaruzelski as President, 
partly to ensure continuity during the tran- 
sition but also to reassure the Soviets at a 
time when no one was certain just how 
much reform they would allow. 

Walesa, though, has grown unhappy 
playing second fiddle to Mazowiecki. 
While the Prime Minister was in Warsaw 
making policy and winning headlines, 
Walesa has been running what often 
seemed a shadow government from a sec- 
ond-floor office near the Gdansk shipyards 
that were his springboard into history. In 
recent weeks he began criticizing the gov- 
ernment for the slow pace of reform. Says 
Professor Adam Bromke of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences: *He is having to 
share a stage that was once his alone, and 
he doesn't like it." 

While Mazowiecki has been a thought- 
ful and precise leader, Walesa frequently 
gives the impression of rumpled sartorial 
and intellectual disorder. Receiving a group 
of TIME editors two weeks ago in Gdansk in 
slippers and checked shirt, he made a pas- 
sionate appeal, laced with colorful meta- 
phors, for Western aid. But when pushed on 
specifics, he rambled or retreated into fur- 
ther metaphors. “We are like men learning 
to swim,” he replied toa question on wheth- 
er Poland was receiving enough aid from 
the West. “If you don’t help us to learn, we 
will pull you down with us.” 

This week Solidarity will hold its first 
congress since 1981. Walesa will certainly 
be re-elected leader of the trade union, 
and that will give him a base to further 
his political ambitions. That now seems 
to be what most interests the man who 
led the Polish struggle to overthrow 
communism. " 
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hours the legislators: 


slovakia in 1968. 


an security system evolves. 


All in a Day's Work 


ast Germany's first freely elected parliament got down to business last week af- 
ter approving a new noncommunist coalition government. In the space of six 


=" 


> Apologized to the world's Jews for the Holocaust, promised them reparations 
and resolved to seek diplomatic relations with Israel. 


> Recognized the legitimacy of Poland's postwar borders. 
» Expressed remorse for East Germany’s role in the Soviet-led invasion of Czecho- 


» Endorsed the rapid unification of the two Germanys. 
» Agreed that a united Germany should be a member of NATO until a new Europe- 


> Elected Lothar de Maiziére, the Christian Democratic leader, as Prime Minister. 

The speedy pace was understandable, since the parliament will dissolve after 
the Germanys are merged. “There is an inner tension in playing the role of liquida- 
tor,” said De Maiziére. “One of the psychological challenges I face is to take re- 
sponsibility for an office which will become superfluous.” 
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SOVIET UNION 


Freedom's Haunting Melody - 


ByJOHNKOHAN TBILISI 


s midnight approached, the crowd 
keeping vigil on the front steps of the 
government building in Tbilisi, capital of 
the Georgian Republic, suddenly burst into 
song. The anthem was an ancient call to bat- 
tle, glorifying freedom as “the sweetest of 
words.” As its haunting harmonies echoed 
| down nearby Rustaveli Prospect, tens of 
thousands of Georgians thrust clenched 


| As Georgians ponder which path to take to independence, _ 
Gorbachev threatens to turn the economic screws in Lithuania 


banners alongside the flag of the short- 
lived Georgian Republic. 

Independence, though, is a difficult 
road, as was clear last week when Lithuania 
received its most ominous warning yet from 
Moscow. Addressing the breakaway govern- 
ment, Mikhail Gorbachev charged the Lith- 
uanians with “anticonstitutional actions.” 
Rescind those decisions “within the next two 
days,” he demanded, or the shipment of sup- 
plies to Lithuania would be stopped. Gorba- 


P^ U.S.S.R. 
GEORGIA 
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Tbilisi: burning a Soviet military jacket іп protest and donning ethnic garb in celebration. 


fists into the air. One year ago to the day, on 
April 9, 1989, Soviet troops had broken up a 
peaceful demonstration on the very same 
spot with tanks, shovels and poison gas, kill- 
ing 20 people. Last week residents gathered 
in the streets again— but not just to mourn 
their dead. As one impassioned young 
| speaker put it, they were celebrating “a 
great victory on the difficult road to free- 
dom and complete independence." 
The message was hard for Moscow to 
miss. A sign in Russian on a pillar of the 
| government offices read, OCCUPIERS, GO 
HOME! Another placard urged SOLIDARI- 
TY WITH THE LITHUANIAN PEOPLE. Rep- 
| resentatives from the restive Baltic repub- 


lics were on hand to wave their national 


The rising nationalist wave sweeps out of the Baltic into Georgia. 


chev was seemingly threatening to cut off oil, 
natural gas and coal supplies to the Baltic re- 
public, which depends on the Soviet Union 
for most of its energy needs. 

. Jf Mikhail Gorbachev thought he could 
limit the cracks in the union to the Baltic re- 
gion, he has certainly been underestimating 
the Georgians. The 5.4 million people of this 
small Caucasian republic have never forgot- 
ten the brief period of independence they en- 
јоуеа between 1918 and 1921, when invading 
Bolshevik forces imposed Soviet rule. The 
Georgians contend that they were illegally 
forced into the union, in violation of a 1920 
"noninterference" treaty with Moscow. 

_ Georgians are of two minds about how to 
gain their freedom. The centrist Popular 
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nren movement advoc 
hrough the republic’s sup Cate 
vance the cause of inde Preme ço 
tional Forum, 
parties and na 
month, rejects 
what it calls the Soviet « 1 pera 
wa 
elections for a new Ба, hold ON 

One man certain to pla Congr. а 
Georgia's future is Zviad КАШ 
chairman of the Georgian NL \ 
and а leader of the National ОЙ 
son of one of the republic's best Orum, 
ers and a distinguished translat Чооду, 
ary scholar in his own right Gans 
is viewed by many of пеки 
something of a Georgian Vins 
Twice imprisoned for his nationa 1 
Gamsakhurdia believes full Me 
can be achieved only through m 
opposition to Soviet rule, As he ex 
“It is senseless to declare indepen 
when the Soviet army and adminis; 
are still here. No Soviet institutio 
bring freedom to Georgia. The onl 
through civil disobedience,” 

The Georgian Helsinki Union 
drafted an economic program that che 
tempts to prove that the republic cans 
vive alone. Georgia not only can fedis]; 
but also has sufficient reserves of oil, fz 
and hydroelectricity to meet its en 
needs. Furthermore, the republic b 
mineral deposits plus undeveloped fors 
Black Sea beaches and Caucasus mount: 
peaks. The major drawback for Geor 
argues the document, is that "its ener% 
are constrained by the limits of an econ: 
ic system imposed from the outsid 
union proposes “shock treatment" forty g 
year to build a free market out of the: 1 
public's thriving underground econom}: |" 

Such grandiose plans may com | 0i 
naught if the Georgian independence |" 
sparks ethnic tensions among the t 
lic's minority peoples, who make In 
stantial 30% of the population. 
are concerned about the Geol 
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through the hand of other nation "m 
For the moment, the Kremlit 

be hoping that if it ignores the eho 

national movement, it might * 


hen MS] 
away. But what will happen VASE ati]: 


: e 
wakes up to the fact that indepen KT 
word not limited to the Lithu? p 
bachev makes no secret 0 
fears the movements seeking 
boundaries of his country epa 
with young Communists las P 
dicted, “If we begin to div! оа uch? 
to you bluntly, we'll end UP А д 
war, in such bloody carnage. n 
be able to crawl out of it. ; 
memories in Tbilisi, it was 
were determined to ауо!©- 
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in? Prefer a Lenin? How 
rx? Or a nice Red Star, 


rice, you can take your 
s of communism are on 
k workmen in Zabreh, a 
200 miles east of 
carefully cleaning a grimy 
tone statue of Joseph Sta- 
fnb. ton figure, which stood for 
D linth оше а local high 
“al will be crated and shipped to the 
$ Miami tennis coach Jan Bohuslav, 
' rated from Czechoslovakia а 
0 emigra ‚ c 
anrter-century 480, bought the Stalin af- 
a itadvertized in a British newspa- 
prseeing 1 +i 
he shelled out “more than $50,000 
fy his acquisition. The money will be used 
Мобу much needed equipment for the lo- 
hospital in Zabreh. “It’s probably one 
the few occasions in which something 
amected with Stalin has actually benefit- 
people,” says Bohuslav. 
| Selling off abjured icons is an adroit 
} ay for Eastern Europe's new capitalists to 
ry the past and profit from it at the same 
e. From sections of the Berlin Wall to 
Warsaw Pact military hats, many of the 
ymbols of an unlamented past are avail- 
leto the highest bidder. 
A24-ft. bronze head of Karl Marx that 
es protectively from in front of Com- 
Buy headquarters in East Germa- 
Mie arx-Stadt is apparently the tar- 
ater MESE buyers. Some say officials 
M агх'ѕ birthplace in West Germa- 
sant to purchase the Soviet-made stat- 


others claim that cli 
) ents f 
aking a bid. е 
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ay come | 
ndence di 


M mU dozens of the once ubiqui- 
a! eas; tars that hung over official 
s Lat week te being flogged to tourists. 
ut а private East German organi- 
i d ће Berlin Wall Commemo- 
i п delivered a three-ton, 91-ft. 
Wall that it had purchased to 

| Bey thin resident Ronald Reagan. 
| Sare bein 85 for which there are no tak- 
бї Чор s Put to good use. Thousands 
| îi Tog, о the 32-volume collected works 
ivkov, Bulgaria's hard-line 
: rons have been collected 
Üsent OA €nt offices and bookshops 

Telltale «j per-recycling company. 
Vise д patches on thousands of 
Mee oft galls testify to the disap- 
р Portraits of party leaders. 
D names associated with 
mmemorate more recent 
enin shipyard in the Polish 
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Onthe block around the bloc: above, a 
Czech workman cleans up the 12-ft. 
Stalin statue bound for its new U.S. 
owner; right, no longer welcome in 
Bucharest, a seven-ton Lenin is up for 
grabs; lower right, forthe more 
practical shopper, Warsaw Pact 
military hats on sale in West Berlin; 
bottom, Hungarians hope their once 
ubiquitous Red Stars become the hot 
new fad 
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port where Solidarity was born is now sim- 
ply named for the city of Gdansk. Lenin 
Avenue in the northern Romanian city of 
Cluj has become December 17 Avenue, to 
celebrate the day the revolution began. 
“That was one of the first things we 
changed,” says student leader Calin Duma. 


“Lenin helped create the mess we are in, | 
and we don’t want to be reminded of him." | 
ing ball three days to prize Lenin from his 


In Hungary, Karl Marx University is ex- 


pected to become the University of Buda- | 
| bloc’s communist leaders, he just did not 


pest later this year. 


But getting rid of the most concrete | 


symbols of the past, like a 26-ft.-high, sev- 
en-ton bronze of Lenin in Bucharest or the 
large Red Stars that topped most major 
buildings in Prague. has not been so easy. 
In Prague authorities called on volunteers 
from a mountaineering club to help re- 
move some of the stars in higher locations. 
In Bucharest it took workmen with jack- 
hammers, blowtorches and a giant wreck- 


marble base. It was as if, like many of the 


want to go. — By John Borrell/Zabreh 
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Dirty Deal? 


Three Europeans are freed 
after Gaddafi intervenes 


0: the freeing of hostages is 


cause for celebration. But when a 
Frenchwoman, her Belgian companion and 
their young daughter were released in Leb- 
anon last week after being held for 2% years 
by Abu Nidal's Fatah-Revolutionary Coun- 
cil, a militant, Libyan-backed organization, 
there were as many questions as cheers. 

Two weeks ago, Libyan leader Muam- 
mar Gaddafi called for the hostages’ re- 
lease. After the three were set free in Bei- 
rut and safely flown to Paris, French 
President Frangois Mitterrand expressed 
his “personal thanks” to Gaddafi, and 
French Foreign Minister Roland Dumas 
effusively praised the Libyan for his “noble 
and humanitarian gesture.” 

But suspicious Frenchmen and other 
Europeans noted that in January, France 
had returned to Libya three Mirage jet 
fighters that had been grounded in France 
since 1986. The French had agreed a year 
earlier to repair the planes, but the jets 
were stuck in France after the European 
Community imposed an arms embargo 
against Libya. Thus the latest release 
seemed to have all the earmarks of another 
arms-for-hostages deal. L| 


IRAQ 

Foiled Again 
Britain hijacks a Hussein 
acquisition plan 


P resident Saddam Hussein has never 
hidden his ambition to turn Iraq into 
the Middle East's military superpower. Last 
week he almost came a step closer to his 
goal. British customs officials at the north- 
eastern port city of Middlesbrough seized 
eight Iraq-bound crates that contained what 
Defense Ministry experts in London say 
could be the barrel ofthe world’s largest can- 
non, capable of firing conventional, nuclear 
and chemical shells. It was the second time in 
recent weeks that British authorities seized 
what appeared to be military hardware ille- 
gally destined for Iraq. 

Both Baghdad and the firm in Shef- 
field, England, that manufactured the steel 
casting claim it is part of a pipeline for an 
Iraqi petrochemical plant. But defense ex- 
perts say the casting may be the cannon’s 
barrel, which would be 131 ft. long with a 

39-in. bore, weigh 140 tons and be capable 
of firing a 1-ton to 3-ton shell up to 900 
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Why Israel Should Thank Bug, 


eorge Bush has overthrown two foreign governments Since becom; of 
G dent. Toppling the dictatorial regime of Panama in Decemba $ Preg, ү yet 
24,000 U.S. troops. Sending Israel's overwrought democracy into 4 E CF requir, «week 
down last month took only four words from Bush's lips. Tous rea fin А 
Actually Israel was asking for it. Its political system has long been p rom 
adage that the enemy of my enemy is my friend, or at least my coalition. Ont bs ian 
Since 1984 Israel has claimed to have a government of national unity RE ye i 

ever there was one. The odd couple of Likud and Labor never had 4 unie 


tion, or even reconcilable differences, on the most important issue of nati 
rity and national identity: What are the boundaries of the Jewish State? 
Likud's Yitzhak Shamir believes that Israel should include the West 
tured from the Arabs in 1967—and still heavily populated by Arabs in 
bor's Shimon Peres believes | 
in trading land for peace. The SIN 
territory traded would be- 
come part of a Palestinian 
"entity," a cryptogram that 
many predict will someday be 
decoded to mean a Pales- 
tinian state. While opposing fom Jap 
that particular outcome, La- # : А Ж xonomic 
bor is at least willing to Беріп | à E uk show 
negotiating with the Palestin- | 5 
ians and see where the pro- 
cess leads. Likud seems not 
to be, which is why Shamir 
did everything he could as Fujim 
Prime Minister to delay the = sde from 
opening of peace talks. З à ike most 
Getting those talks start- | ШШ 
ed is the central goal of the 
U.S.’s efforts in the region. 
George Bush was understand- 
ably fed up with Shamir's "e 
twin tactics of stalling on the diplomatic front while claiming that the infi 
of Soviet immigrants justifies a “big Israel." So the President said on March 3 thal 
he was opposed to new settlements in the West Bank “or in East Jerusalem.” | F: 
It is hard to imagine four more explosive words in the semantic minefields 0 | р 
the Middle East. Most Israelis consider East Jerusalem liberated, not occupi? 1 
Even the most dovish government would insist on an undivided Jerusalem 4 the a 
permanent capital of Israel. judg ini 
, Bush did not mean to equate the Holy City with the West Bank or to P А 
its ultimate status. Rather, he was expressing his impatience with Shamirs e in B 
ment policy. But Bush's comment was read in Israel as a signal that the US. n shoe 
be hardening its own policy. Israelis resent American pressure in part because 5 that | 
аге so vulnerable to it. The body politic, which was already in a state of P4??? living 
suddenly went into Spasm. Within 13 days the government collapsed. . Jame | аб 
The pro-Israel lobby in Washington howled in protest, and First Fr ا‎ hing, 
Baker, though hardly an apologist for Shamir, privately told his boss in the sion 
terms that he had better learn to choose his words more carefully. tly: k f majo; 
Yet it may turn out that Bush did Israel a favor. However їпабуейе ior 
helped expose the Likud-Labor coalition for what it was—a government? алй | Cons 
al disunity and incapacity. The crisis he sparked underscored the need 4. 
electoral system that will yield a Prime Minister who is free of crippling а реб | 
To their credit, many Israelis were in the streets last week, venting their rovî у, 
tion with deadlock democracy. From now on, the U.S. Government shou jl efo | Шр 
age not just diplomacy between Israel and its Arab neighbors, but politi ng | ШК 


within Israel as well. So should the American Jewish community! 
one in Brooklyn. 
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An odd couple presides over deadlock democracy 
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: miles—within range of most Middle East- 
ern capitals. и 
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p idential campaign 
ju pen the pa months ago, few 
Sh Wf cared і had ever heard of 
p votes Were counted 
he first round of bal- 
jimori, 51, an 
f Japanese descent, was 
behind Mario Vargas 
Latin America’s 
Шаг novelists and among 
ost famous citizens. Because 
in support from other 
ies, Fujimori is ex- 
t Bank op m ıo prevail in a runoff to be — | 
п 1990,1, in lale May or early June. 
pubbed "the Japanese Tsuna- 
" Fujimori surprised Peru's long- 
e favorite son by appealing to the 
gntrys desperate poor In a door- 
pdoor campaign through shanty- 
wns and farm villages. Although a 
wie of Peru, Fujimori benefited 
fom Japan’s reputation as the new 
xonomic superpower. On a political 
ukshow he mentioned Vargas Llo- 
asclaim that “һе can get $1 billion 
fom the Japanese,” then added with 
isin, “Lask myself, Why aren't they going 
bgive it to Alberto Fujimori?” 

Fujimori is descended on his mother's 
sie from a noble warrior, but his family, 
lke most of Peru's 80,000 Japanese immi- 
gants, first lived in a dirt-floored adobe 
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fed by “the Tsunami” 


“comes oul of nowhere to challenge Vargas Llosa 
fm б presidential elections into a runoff 
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Fujimori aimed his campaign at the desperate poor 
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Asecurity guard watches for violence at an election rally 


hovel after arriving from southern Japan 
in 1934. The second of five children, Al- 
berto worked hard, went to college and 
eventually became rector of Lima's La Mo- 
lina National University of Agriculture. 
Fujimori's first exposure to national 


politics came in 1985 when Alan García Pé- 


rez, then candidate for President, asked him 
for advice on rural matters. After the elec- 
tion, Fujimori became host of a state televi- 
sion talk show that had a wide audience in 
the countryside. This may help explain the 
unexpected following that Fujimori found 
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Tsunami could fade just as fast as he 
rose. 
promises of greater social justice seem 
to be just what Peruvian voters are look- 
ing for. 
Reported by Laura López/Lima 


outside Lima. In addition, he won the 
support of evangelicals. Although a 
Roman Catholic, like 94% of Peruvi- 
ans, he enlisted evangelicals after 
founding his Cambio 90 (Change 90) 
party in October. 

Like Vargas Llosa, Cambio's 
leader advocates generally conserva- 
tive policies. To stop the hyperinfla- 
tion that now races ahead at nearly 
3,00096 annually, he favors a return 
to free markets. But unlike Vargas 
Llosa, he does not want to privatize 
all of Peru's 138 state-run enterprises. 
In the U.S.-based war on drugs, Fuji- 
mori would not eradicate Peru’s vast 
coca-growing areas with herbicides, 
but would train farmers to plant re- 
placement crops such as achiote and 
coffee. He also told Time, “I’m not 
going to dialogue with the Sendero,” 
the Shining Path guerrillas who roam 
freely in at least one-third of the 
country. But he added, “It’s com- 
pletely illusory to think that you can 
solve the problem with arms.” 

As any political candidate who 
comes out of nowhere, the Japanese 


But for now his fresh face and 


— By Frederick Ungeheuer. 
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Fon the start, Mario Vargas Llosa was a most reluctant 
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long stays in London. And while his chief rival set out to cam- 
paign with kith and kin in a flatbed truck, Vargas Llosa toured 
the mountainous country in a private jet and chauffeured se- 


dans. His speeches, said one pundit, “were models of awkward 
eloquence.” That patrician style was unlikely to endear him to 
Peru’s 10 million mostly poor, brown-skinned voters. Says Pe- 
ruvian economist Hernando de Soto: “The capitalist vocabu- 
lary into which he lapsed became associated in people’s minds 


with the old forms of exploitation." 


Vargas Llosa also rankled the electorate by allying himself 
with traditional party bigwigs in the conservative 
Democratic Front. They spent at least $6.5 mil- 


nefields o | á Presidential candidate. *When politics invade, the writer 
ос | d € mused before entering the fray. Disgusted with the 
lemas! | (ER infighting among his supporters, he withdrew, but 
+e ani re-entered the race, convinced that his country needed 
Т. incorruptible leader. 
n mit | meniren of Margaret Thatcher’s unfettered capitalism 
oe | Shock pu Vargas Llosa offered Peru a fiscal 
: als Шаһ Teatment to cure the economic troubles 
pu hing RAE the average Peruvian's standard of 
nd Jamë | abroad a Since 1985. At first his message won 
blunt | Ming near reas Polls showed the novelist win- 
| Non seemed 0% of the votes, and the only discus- 
rently: | Major} in to be about whether he would get a 
of nation | lection M the first round and avoid a runoff 
for at’ | Multa, ark Malloch Brown, one of his U.S. 
lianc lead EN nts, said the early, seemingly unbeatable 
"m Anon © us lower our guard." 
deno | 10м уе оЫеш was that the candidate did 
alre | s Var ell with the masses. Rich from his writ- 
ding he || dlite a "83s Llosa is a member of Peru's white 
0 addicted to Savile Row suits from his 
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lion on the election and inundated television 
screens with parliamentary campaign ads that 
made the presidential candidate look like part of 
the old oligarchy. 

After the election results were announced, 
Vargas Llosa withdrew into an inner circle of 
family members, who serve as his closest political 
advisers. At his villa overlooking the Pacific, the 
badly wounded writer discussed whether to bow 
out of the election gracefully or keep fighting. He 
had a third choice, of course. He could write a 
novel about a successful author who fails at ' 
politics. " 
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China's Great Leap Upward 


BySANDRABURTON XICHANG 


uring the final seconds of the count- 

down at the Xichang Satellite Launch 
Center in southwest China last week, 
members of the missile team and some 200 
foreign guests focused binoculars on the 
brightly illuminated gantry that held the 
Long March 3 carrier rocket. Arabs fin- 
gered worry beads, and other customers, 
from Myanmar (formerly Burma), Paki- 
stan and Mongolia, watched nervously. So 
did a covey of international businessmen 
who had insured the launch vehicle and its 
U.S.-made payload for $125 million. Then, 
as the 202-ton launcher roared into the 
| night, to applause from the control center 
and the cheers of thousands of peasants 
watching from nearby railroad trestles, 
trepidation gave way to jubilation. 

"This is history!" exclaimed Hughes 
Aircraft Co. Vice President Steve Dorf- 
man as the carrier rocket separated from 
the Hughes-built, Hong Kong-owned tele- 
| communications satellite AsiaSat I. Toast- 
ing China's entry into the commercial- 
launch market, James Lilley, the U.S. 
ambassador to Beijing, called the event a 
symbol of *the positive elements of the 
| U.S.-China relationship.” 

In the chill that envelops that relation- 
ship these days, less than a year after the 
Tiananmen crackdown, commerce is one 
of the few areas where cooperation is still 
possible. That was sufficient incentive for 
the Bush Administration to risk congres- 
sional wrath by waiving sanctions against 
| shipment of an American-built satellite to 
| China, and for Beijing to tolerate the virtu- 
al occupation of its launching facility by 80 
Hughes technicians and U.S. Air Force 
guards during the two months it took to 
mate satellite to rocket. 

The concessions did not come easily. 
Despite the near perfect reliability of Chi- 
nese boosters (25 out of 26 shots) and bar- 


Beijing enters the commercial-launch market with U.S. help 


into resistance from the U.S. private 
launch industry, which teamed up with 
Arianespace, the European consortium, in 
an attempt to keep Great Wall out of a 
multibillion-dollar market by denying sat- 
ellite export licenses to Hughes. 

Eventually, in 1988, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration granted the licenses after Chi- 
na promised not to sell any more medium- 
range missiles to the Middle East. The 
Chinese also agreed to limit the number of 
foreign commercial launches from the five 
a year of which they were capable to a total 
of nine in a six-year period, and to place 
the payloads in the custody of U.S. techni- 
cians during the prelaunch periods. 

Following last June’s crackdown in 
Tiananmen Square, however, such safe- 
guards were no longer enough to assuage 
the U.S. Congress, which imposed trade 
sanctions. During a secret visit to Beijing 
by U.S. National Security Adviser Brent 
Scowcroft a few weeks later, China reiter- 
ated its pledge not to sell military missiles 
in the Middle East. Soon afterward, Hong 
Kong’s Asia Satellite Telecommunications 
Co. received private assurances from U.S. 
Officials that the export license on which 
the consortium depended would be issued. 
Following a second Scowcroft visit to Bei- 
jing at the end of 1989, Bush waived sanc- 
tions for all three satellites, claiming that 
the $300 million sale and the communica- 
tion links it would provide in Asia and the 
Pacific were in the national interest. 

When the U.S. Congress tacked a spe- 
cific ban against satellite exports onto the 
foreign-aid authorization bill just before 
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The Satellite 


Owned by a British-Hong 
Kong-China consortium, 
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Ready for takeoff: Long March З at Xich f 


the Christmas recess, Bush Administrati 
officials joined forces with Hughes ws 
AsiaSat. Says Hughes lobbyist Steve lr i 
“We were assured that we could gih 
satellite out of the country before ti 
ident signed the bill.” Hughes ruhê д 
2,732-Ib. orbiter by chartered Boe. 
from Los Angeles to Xichang, where tf g 
promptly installed in a "clean roon Ё 
limits to Chinese. н i 

“This is a story of the шшр ke 
over government,” says Dale rig 
former U.S, Under Secretary of 0% Mx 
who is now a lawyer for Hughes. 


| gain-basement prices (roughly $30 million 
| a launch, or 40% that of its Western com- 
| petitors), Beijing's program did not attract 
much attention abroad until 1986. That 
year, both the U.S. and European space 
! programs were grounded—by the explo- 
sion of the space shuttle Challenger and the 
failure of an Ariane rocket. At that point 


it will be repeated will depend 
happens in China. Unless Beyine: 
rights record improves, t 
probably remain in effect 

obliged to consider the exp 
ellites to China on a case-by- ШЫП 


The dilemma for both Shi s 
тегс eint y 


AsiaSat I will reach most 
of Asia, improving the in- 
formation flow from Saudi 
Arabia to Indonesia to Ja- 
pan. Public telecommuni- 
cations networks will use 
20% of its capacity to relay ` 
long-distance telephone 
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“Eighty percent of com 
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the Australian government and a private 
ilong Kong consortium, which stood to 
save $20 million a launch and months of 
waiting time, signed contracts with the Chi- 
na Great Wall Industry Corp., the market- 


ing arm of Beijing's Ministry of Aerospace 
Industry, to orbit three Hughes satellites. 
Almost immediately, however, the deal ran 
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calls and faxes. Private and gov- 
ernment-owned TV stations in the 
region will get the remaining capaci- 
ty to relay programs. Among those 
signed up so far are customers from 
South Korea, Mongolia and Hong 
Kong. 
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ble if the U.S. refuses to 99 
Chen Shouchun, Great Wa 
dent. On the other nn 
U.S. leverage is limited. ^ "m 
ernment dde not allow China ® 
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ince George Bush moved into the 
| House, he has wanted to put his 
: the strategic-arms-reduction 

“oss that Ronald Reagan presided over 
gre h dramatic flair. Last month Bush 
n la way. In a secret letter to So- 
Mikhail Gorbachev, he pro- 
less than the complete elim- 
f the most dangerous weapons in 
(15 and Soviet arsenals: land-based mis- 
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ES t У 
N d мін multiple warheads, or 
И оу per 150 step, Bush suggested, the 
M s ede Should agree to ban land- 
2" a “missiles with MIRVS. 
|n With o Singly, Gorbachev had prob- 
terea | € Proposal. In a letter hand 
ie ater n during Soviet Foreign 
"sf чк шоп o Shevardnadze's visit to 
R ban si Orbachev replied that any 
A yd Weapons d not be limited to land- 
y Numeric Where the Soviets have a 
lude d advantage, but should 
R ос aboard submarines, 
ving ther 6 edge, 
ne at disagreement will prob- 
S0tiators busy for years to 
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come. But for now U.S. officials say Bush’s 
first step has become an active issue of the 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks. A treaty 
outline is being rushed to completion for 
the May 30 summit in Washington. If 
Bush’s proposal makes it into the START 
agreement, the U.S. will scrap its plan for 
moving 50 MX missiles, with ten warheads 
apiece, from silos onto railroad cars, while 
the Soviets will demobilize 20 of their new, 
mobile SS-24s, each of which also packs a 
ten-warhead punch. But will the Soviets 
trade a weapon they already have for one 
that is still a gleam in Uncle Sam's eye? 

A complete ban on MiRVed missiles 
would give both nations a chance to re- 
verse what many defense experts consider 
a classic case of shortsightedness: the Nix- 
on Administration's decision to deploy 
MIRVS in the first place during the 1970s, 
which prompted the Soviets to follow suit 
rapidly. Multiple warheads seemed an in- 
expensive way to expand the U.S. nuclear 
force. But what strategists overlooked was 
the fact that the large number of warheads 
packed onto a small number of missiles 
makes them a tempting target for a first 
strike. In a surprise attack, an aggressor 
could knock out ten or more warheads by 
hitting a single silo. Says Senate Armed 
Services Committee chairman Sam Nunn, 
who strongly supports the Bush proposal: 
“J can see a regime on both sides where we 
have single-warhead missiles in silos. 
There is no reason to go first [with a nucle- 
ar attack] in that situation." 

Getting MIRVs onto the Administra- 
tion's agenda, however, has not been easy. 
National Security Adviser Brent Scowcroft 
has persistently championed a ban on mo- 
bile MIRVs, but Secretary of Defense Dick 
Cheney fiercely opposed it, largely because 
he saw the rail-based MX as the best way to 
reduce the vulnerability of the U.S. mis- 
siles. Cheney blocked the Scowcroft pro- 
posal from being presented to the Soviets 
on at least three occasions, officials say. 


He finally relented when he realized that | 


Congress was no longer likely to give him 
the $6 billion needed to put the MX's on 
rails. “The driving force,” says one White 
House official, “is a reflection of political 


realities.” 
Cheney is not the only one to raise 


questions about Bush's proposal. Even | 


some experts who like the idea of banning 
MIRVSs have reservations. Ameng them: 
> Why delay the nearly completed START 


| 


U.S AIR FORCE 
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ings à proposal on Gorbachev to ban MIRVed missiles 


treaty to take up a new issue? Bush waited 
too long to get his ducks in a row, say some 
critics, apparently including the Soviets; 
MIRVS would be better addressed in a later 


round of negotiations. But Nunn and other | 


advocates reply that the time for the U.S. 
to trade away the rail-based MX is now, be- 


fore it is deployed. “I have never seen the | 


military very willing to give up things that 
have just been built," says Nunn. 

» The best reason for banning mobile 
MIRVS is as a first step toward eliminating 


. ..and the trail of its warheads upon re-entry 


all land-based multiple-warhead missiles. 
But what if the U.S. and Soviets never 
take that second step? With most U.S. 
MIRVS on submarines and most Soviet 
MIRVS on land, each side will be trying to 
limit weapons the other deems essential; 
a stalemate could easily be reached. The 
two sides would then be left in a more 
dangerous situation than now, with land- 


| based MIRVs sitting in vulnerable silos. 


Perhaps the greatest danger is to 
assume that anything is beyond negotia- 
tion. At least the Bush Administration is 
thinking seriously about a nuclear future 
that is more stable than the hair-trigger 
past. 
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Eruptions in the Heartland 
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BATTLING BLUENOSES 
H ad Cincinnati's moral crusaders final- 
ly gone too far? Many residents 
seemed to think so when a grand jury last 
week indicted the director of the city's 
Contemporary Arts Center on charges of 
criminal obscenity for displaying the sexu- 
ally charged photographs of the late Rob- 
ert Mapplethorpe. While protesters 
chanted, "Sieg Heil! Sieg Heil!” police 
barged into the gallery, herded out 1,400 
visitors, served papers and collected evi- 
dence. “It was a sad day for the city and for 
the arts," says gallery director Dennis Bar- 
rie, who could be sentenced to up to a year 
in jail if he is convicted. “It made a lot of 
people angry.” 
The Mapplethorpe show became noto- 
rious last year after a protest from North 
Carolina Senator Jesse Helms forced 
Washington's Corcoran Gallery of Art to 
cancel it. Well in advance of its April 7 
opening in Cincinnati, Citizens for Com- 
munity Values, a powerful and well-fund- 
ed 16,000-member organization, spon- 
sored full-page ads in local papers and a 
massive letter-writing campaign. “We 
think the exhibit is irresponsible, and we 
think [the arts center] should be account- 
able," says Monty Lobb Jr., president of 
Citizens for Community Values. “The gal- 
lery is open to the public; it's on public land 
and receives taxpayers' money." As a result 
of the pressure, the chairman of the gal- 
lery's board stepped down from his post 
and another board member quit outright. 
On the other side were several hastily 
formed organizations that circulated peti- 


On opening day, thousands viewed Mapplethorpe's work 


Who says the American Midwest is dull? In two controversies, C incinnati, Ohio 
seethes over censorship and Milwaukee, Wis., bristles at a black revolution 


tions and staged a rally 
that drew 1,000 people in 
support of the show the 
day before it opened. “We 
were sick of pressure from 
a small group of right-wing 
people,” says Kymberly 
Henson, an artist who co- 
founded a group called 
Voice Against Censor- 
ship. “We felt we didn’t 
have any say.” 

Until those demon- 
strations, there had been 
little protest against the 
hard-shell moral conser- 
vatism that has dominat- 
ed Cincinnati for 30 years. 
The Queen City was a 
spawning ground for the 
national antiabortion movement and is the 
headquarters for the National Coalition 
Against Pornography. It has managed to 
purge from its streets the sex shops, peep 
shows, X-rated films and nude-dancing 
clubs that mar many major cities. Cincin- 
nati has banned or otherwise hounded out 
of town the musical Oh! Calcutta! and such 
films as Vixen, Last Tango in Paris and The 
Last Temptation of Christ. 

Though Cincinnati’s reputation for 
conservatism is well deserved — *Decency. 
Central," local columnist Jim Rohrer calls 
it—the city is hardly unique. Says Alfred 
Tuchfarber, a University of Cincinnati 
pollster: “Hamilton County tracks the na- 
tion perfectly on major social and moral is- 
sues.” A poll released Friday by the Cin- 
cinnati Post and Tuchfarber’s Institute for 
Policy Research showed that 58.9% of 
those questioned thought the Mapple- 
thorpe exhibit should be allowed.. Only 
38.46 felt it should not. 

Certainly the brouhaha did not hurt at- 
tendance at the exhibit. It drew 4,000 peo- 
ple on opening day and more than 20,000 
in its first week, despite a 30- to 45-minute 
wait to see the notorious XYZ collection 
of explicit photos of gay sex acts. If the cur- 
rent pace keeps up—and it shows no sign 
of slackening—the display will easily 
break the record of 29,000 viewers set bya 
computer-art exhibit in 1987, After Barrie 
was indicted, a federal judge ruled that 
law-enforcement officials could not inter- 
fere with the exhibit until the gallery direc- 
tor's trial concludes. That is not likely to 
occur before the scheduled closing on 
May 26. —By S.C. Gwynne/Cincinnati 
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and urban guerrilla warfare" unless the 
did more to improve the lot of im d 
ished African Americans. Inner-city 
warned McGee, were fed Up with white og 
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The Free-Trade Hypocrisy 


of impel ШП his demands for $100 million in Burning sugarcane in Nicaragua: protectionism has cost the region 400,000 jobs 
‚Юю ; : 

T-city blac programs and city council representa- 

th white of ton to give blacks more clout in city gov- F ew political mantras are incanted as reverentially as “free trade” —and few are 

ping md алет are met by 1995, his militia will ignored as hypocritically in practice. The latest folly involves the Caribbean 

erity pase} ripple” the city and “extract a measure Basin Initiative, a program begun in 1983 to assist 28 Caribbean and Latin nations. 


ate} i justice.” He even jokes about taking 
gotten wt hostages if the city does not respond to his 
^| atisfaction. 
4 Despite the flamboyance of his rheto- 
in estimatif r officials say McGee has committed no 
lon of mot} mimes because he is not advocating *immi- 
rent lawless action.” Indeed, the sidearm 
t packs іп a leather holster is a slingshot. 
[But Mayor John Norquist charges that 
McGee's firebrand behavior is “doing 
ше to scare jobs away from his district" 
tan to help it, “It’s one thing to try to at- 
ict investment and capital,” says Nor- 
s. ‘It's another to use extortion.” 
| At frst, all McGee got for his efforts 
wte calls for his resignation and threats to 
[inim arrested. A group on the pre- 
j| ieu tite South Side announced 
i tet fro АШ its own militia to protect 
i fea cGee's group. Other whites 
Am |.| ү literature in local fac- 
| ned for € s proposal to extend a street 
| med Не x Into white areas seems 
) ! [uci tg ү as also lost a fight in the 
© from hee control of a jobs pro- 
, Dito worlds county to the city. *We've 
har genes here," he said dejectedly af- 
Atd the са. "One black. One white. 
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By most measures, the CBI has failed. Its intelligent premise—trade not aid— has 
never been fully realized. Pro-protection interests have consistently crippled Latin 
attempts to sell products in the U.S. on a cost-effective basis. Now Oregon Senator 
Bob Packwood is leading a charge on behalf of the region's apparel and footwear 
industries, an effort most everyone believes will be killed by U.S. union opposition. 

What's worse, unless George Bush changes course and breathes life into his 
free-trade rhetoric by assaulting America's insane sugar program, Latin America's 
economy will deteriorate even further—and the $800 million assistance package 
the President plans for Nicaragua and Panama will have little or no long-term 
benefit. 

Unlike most farm programs, the sugar quotas guarantee all U.S. producers a 
profit by inflating prices to double the worldwide level while severely restricting im- 
ports. The big winners are America's 12,600 sugar producers, who are enriched by 
about $260,000 a year apiece in excess profits. The big losers are U.S. consumers: 
the sugar program amounts to a hidden sales tax of over $3 billion a year. 

Not only are sugar quotas bad consumer policy, they are also bad trade policy. 
The international group concerned with such matters calls the U.S. sugar scheme 
an unfair trade practice, an ironic finding given Washington's pique at other na- 
tions. As foreign policy, the sugar program is an unmitigated disaster. In the CBI na- 
tions, where sugar is the most important export commodity after coffee, more than 
400,000 jobs have been lost since 1982 because of sugar protectionism, and the 
CBI's few positive effects have been wiped out. 

None of this has gone unnoticed. In 1988, with trade representative Clayton 
Yeutter screaming loudest, the Reagan Administration declared U.S. sugar policy 
an abomination and tried unsuccessfully to change it. As Bush's Agriculture Secre- 
tary, Yeutter has apparently flipped. The Administration's proposed farm-pro- 
gram reforms leave sugar policy intact. 

Why? “Because the sugar lobby is too powerful,” concedes an Administration 


h i 1 H . H а B к * 
Чие àn invisible Berlin Wall that official. *Too powerful" is putting it mildly. Public Voice, a Washington consumer 
NI моз) watchdog group, will soon release а survey showing that between 1985 and 1989, 
Wi g 


even liberal Democrats took significant sums from Big Sugar’s political-action 
committees—men like House Speaker Tom Foley ($26,500), House Democratic 
whip Bill Gray ($14,500) and Senators Al Gore ($13,500) and Paul Simon 
($15,250). All have voted with Big Sugar in the past, and will probably do so again 
when New Jersey Senator Bill Bradley's reform bill comes to the floor later this 
spring. 

R “fs like this,” says Louisiana Senator Bennett Johnston, whose state is the na- 
tion’s second largest sugarcane producer. “I see reform as a job-for-job loss to Lat- 
in America. You say I have a vested interest? You’re damned right I do.” Says a 
Bush aide: “Fact is, we need the support of Democrats like Bennett, which makes 
sugar the lowest of low priorities." An honest explanation. And a rotten one too. ш 
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‘Stand most modern of any major airline in the world. But perhaps that’s not what you'll best remember us for. 
The youngest, most modern fleet across 5 continents. 
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In 1985 the body of the fallen agent was returned to the U.S. 


Snatching “Dr. Mengele" 
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D uring the late after- 
noon of April 3, a 
small private plane landed 
in Texas at El Paso Interna- 
tional Airport and dis- 
gorged a garish passenger, 
accompanied by three grim- 
faced men. Clad in a sports 
shirt, country-club-plaid 
slacks and loafers, the 6-ft. 
]-in., 310-Ib. Mexican saun- ES 
men waiting on the tarmac, 
smiled as if he were collecting a golf trophy 
and proffered his hand. *I am Dr. Hum- 
berto Alvarez Machain,” he announced. “I 
know who you are,” snapped special agent 
Hector Berrellez of the U.S. Drug En- 
forcement Administration. *You have the 
right to remain silent." 
The three men who stood at Alvarez 
Machain's elbow had only a few brusque 
words. "We're police officers," one said to 
the DEA agents. *Here's your fugitive." 
Then the three clambered back aboard the 
plane and took off. 
So ended the DEa’s five-year pursuit of 
Alvarez Machain, 42, a Guadalajara gyne- 
cologist wanted in connection with the 
1985 torture and slaying of DEA special 
agent Enrique Camarena. DEA agents call 
Alvarez Machain “Dr. Mengele,” after the 
notorious Nazi physician. Informants say 
the doctor injected Camarena with the 
stimulant lidocaine to prevent his heart 
from failing during a brutal interrogation. 
U.S. agents charge that Camarena was 
questioned and killed by a cabal of cartel 
Jeaders and top Mexican police, military 
and intelligence officials who wanted to 
find out what he knew about Mexican cor- 
ruption. A Los Angeles grand jury has in- 
dicted 19 men for the murder, among them 
two senior police officers appointed by for- 


tered over to a group of Incustody: Alvarez Machain 
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A suspect in a DEA agent’s murder is spirited to the U.S. 


mer Mexican President Mi- 
guel de la Madrid. Several 
other prominent Mexicans, 
including De la Madrid’s 
Defense Minister and intel- 
ligence chief, are under in- 
vestigation by the grand 
jury. 

The U.S. probe of Ca- 
marena’s murder has been 
stymied by resistance from 
the Mexican government 
and a dearth of eyewitness- 
es. Seven of the suspects indicted in Los 
Angeles are in Mexican custody, but the 
government has denied U.S. requests to 
question them. Though two defendants 
have been convicted of the murder in U.S, 
courts and five others are awaiting trial, so 
far none have agreed to talk. The DEA 
hopes that the doctor will crack. “Alvarez 
Machain is weak,” says one investigator. 
“He can’t do hard time.” 

While Alvarez Machain’s testimony 
could shed light on Camarena’s death, his 
clandestine delivery to El Paso, kept secret 
from the government of President Carlos 
Salinas, has aggravated already tense U.S.- 
Mexican relations. Last week, as word of 
his capture leaked out, Mexican newspa- 
pers and politicians let loose a torrent of 
protest against high-handed Yanqui tac- 
tics. “The intervention in Mexican territo- 
Iy, once again, is extremely dangerous for 
the sovereignty of the nation," complained 
the national daily Excélsior. Unfazed by 
the diplomatic heat, DEA agents hint that 
more snatches may be in the works. They 
plan to pay a bounty of more than 
$100,000 to the shadowy team that Spirited 
Alvarez Machain out of Mexico, Says a 
DEA investigator: “There are a lot of 
guys looking over their shoulder right 
now." —By Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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hope that the elected government of 
cio Aylwin will extradite or prosecute 
nuel Contreras and Pedro Espinoza, 
ranking secret-police officers accused: 
masterminding the murder. If so, theli 
might resume military aid to Chile. 
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A eulogy for a campaigner fu E, 
the rights of AIDS victims | 


| n 1985, at 13, Ryan White becam 
symbol of the intolerance that m 
ed on AIDS victims. Once it became 


that White, a hemophiliac, had cont 
PCI blood trar 


to Cicero, Ind., where he ] "ur 
death on April 8. Last week the TE 
Probasco, a family friend, delivered 
logy at White's funeral. Sait Mr 
much was known about the a 
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As it turned out, the 
w2. had bigger things to 
«my about: a counterter- 
‘campaign organized by 
ч government of President Ranasinghe 
| Ğmadasa, which by the end of 1989 
n pul break the back of the J.v.P. Instead 
tathing easier, however, Raja and 
E Lankan journalists soon discov- 
at the Premadasa government had 
үш tolerance for a free press 
sls pue J.V.P. or the violence-prone 
Hl fainted Ps that operated in the Tamil- 
El Tho north of the country. 
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political colleagues. Says a prominent 
newspaper editor in Colombo: “Earlier, if 
a journalist incurred the wrath of the estab- 
lishment, he stood to lose his job. Now he 
could lose his life.” 

The administration’s intolerance of an 
outspoken press is only one aspect of a 
larger reality: the fact that the govern- 
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Journalist De Zoysa: “All checks and balances have been destroyed” 


ment's use of death squads in 1989 against 
the J. v.P.—and the resulting deaths of sev- 
eral thousand people— has induced a kind 
of madness that ignores ethical and consti- 
tutional limits. 

In recent months, killer squads be- 
lieved to be working for members of the 
ruling United National Party have gunned 
down rival political workers. Four lawyers 
investigating human rights abuses have 
been assassinated, almost certainly by gov- 
ernment-linked hit men, and several more 
have fled the country. Says Radhika Coo- 
maraswamy, a political analyst in Colom- 
bo: “All checks and balances on the demo- 
cratic system have been destroyed." 

The Sri Lankan press, which was con- 
sidered to be among the best in Asia until 
the early 1970s, first found itself seriously 
intimidated in the north, when the Libera- 
tion Tigers of Tamil Eelam took control of 
local papers between 1985 and 1987 and 
killed two reporters. The Indian army, 
which deployed as many as 70,000 soldiers 
in Sri Lanka between 1987 and 1990, and 
its Tamil ally, the Eelam People’s Revolu- 
tionary Liberation Front, were hardly bet- 
ter: they too seized control of papers, and 
chased one Tamil editor with pro-L.T.T.E. 
sympathies, Sinnadurai Tiruchelvan, into 
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exile in Canada; E.P.R.L.F. guerrillas had by 
then attacked his home and killed his son. 
Says Tiruchelvan today: “This is the price 
of journalism in my country.” 

Like the J.v.p. and the L.T.T-E., which 
wanted a sympathetic press for propagan- 
da purposes, the Premadasa government 
appears to have its own reasons for con- 
trolling the media and silencing human 
rights activists. One reason is that foreign 
aid donors, who will contribute nearly $800 
million to Sri Lanka in 1990 and on whom 
the country is heavily dependent, are seri- 
ously disturbed by Premadasa’s human 

= rights record: the Nether- 
<< lands, for example, is re- 
portedly under pressure 
from human rights groups 
to cut its annual aid of 
about $20 million. 

De Zoysa was a threat 
who had not only written 
stories documenting gov- 
ernment death-squad activ- 
ities but had also collected 
data on abuses for foreign 
human rights organiza- 
tions. One of his friends 
speculates that he was 
killed because he was due 
to leave Colombo a few 
days later for a new posting 
in Lisbon, where he might 
have been more effective in 
bringing human rights vio- 
lations to Western atten- 
tion. Says Prins Gunase- 
kara, a human rights lawyer 
who decided to move to London last year 
after his nephew, a lawyer who worked 
with him as an aide, was murdered: “The 
government is pursuing everybody who has 
done any little thing for human rights." 

De Zoysa also fitted into another dan- 
gerous category often targeted by the gov- 
ernment: he was involved in a project that 
would have been personally offensive to 
Premadasa. Aside from his reporting and 
writing, De Zoysa was the author of a play 
called Who Is He? What Is He Doing?, a po- 
litical satire that dealt with Premadasa's 
ruling style. The day before the play was to 
have opened in February, its producer, 
who was a friend of De Zoysa's, was ab- 
ducted. His body has never been found, 
and he is presumed to be dead. Three 
weeks later, De Zoysa was killed. 

Other journalists who have crossed 
Premadasa have faced less dire conse- 
quences. Two foreign correspondents, one 
with the Guardian of London, the other 
with the Toronto Globe & Mail, were de- 
nied visas after they wrote about the Presi- 
dent's low-caste background. Remarks a 
political analyst in Colombo: “The govern- 
ment has a very low tolerance for personal 
criticism." — With reporting by Anita Pratap/ 
Colombo 
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It’s a Buyer's Marke; 


By BARBARA RUDOLPH 


rime real estate it is not. Roofs 

leak, facades are crumbling, 

plumbing is antiquated. Many 

East German apartments are in 
dilapidated prewar buildings, where rock- 
bottom rents are insufficient to finance 
necessary repairs, much less moderniza- 
tion. Nevertheless, West German specula- 
tors are eyeing such properties as potential 
bargains. They would like to buy them out- 
right, but that is impossible under East 
German law, which forbids property sales 
to foreigners. So they are resorting to old- 
fashioned capitalist ingenuity: using East 
German front men to acquire the sites on 
their behalf until deeds can be legally 
transferred. The East German seller hap- 
pily pockets deutsche marks— perhaps 
$60,000 for a six-flat walk-up in East Ber- 
lin—while the Western buyer hopes to 
double his money in just a few years. Says 
Reiner Wild, deputy director of the West 
Berlin Tenants Association: "Everybody 
we talk to in the East tells us they've been 
approached with offers." 

Real estate speculators are not alone in 
East-West dealmaking. As they position 
themselves for the imminent economic 
union of the Germanys, companies in the 
West are rushing to create joint ventures 
and corporate alliances with Eastern coun- 
terparts, eager to expand in everything 
from railroad cars to hotels, computers to 
autos. West German firms are opening of- 

fices, setting up branches, drawing up legal 
documents with partners and sales repre- 
sentatives, all ready to be put into effect 
the minute economic union takes place. 
But as the Westerners—for the most part 
experienced entrepreneurs with cash in 
hand— prepare for what is expected to be a 
stampede, Easterners are concerned that 
they have neither the money nor the know- 
how to compete, 

The West Germans expect the legal- 
ities of economic union to be ironed out 
this summer. Just as important, they are 
waiting for the two governments to agree 
on an exchange rate for the deutsche mark 
and the virtually valueless ostmark. That 
decision will go a long way toward deter- 

mining the future of the economy in the 
East. Pressure from East Germans fearful 
for their savings may force Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl to accept a one-for-one ex- 


Outsiders are scouting for bargains all over East Germany 


change for small savers, as he promised 
several times before the March 18 East 
German elections. Since then, however, of- 
ficials of the Bundesbank have been cau- 
tioning that a one-for-one rate could cause 
an outbreak of inflation in the West and 
devastate East German businesses. In- 
terest payments on their debt would 
have to be made in deutsche marks at 
prevailing rates more than twice as 
high as the low 5% set by East Ger- 
many. Hundreds of enterprises 
could go bankrupt, leaving tens 
of thousands unemployed. 
Many West German com- 
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“We want our house": East German 
demonstrators fear the foreigr 
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forthe moment, West Germany's anti- 
laws cannot be enforced outside its 
iis and an East German antitrust au- 
Шү has yet to be established. As a re- 
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zens’ watchdog group demanded the con- 
tract be voided when it learned the rent 
would total a paltry $10,650 a year. 

Since the buying and selling of East 


Germany will require plenty of cash, West 


Starting Small 
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German banks are especially eager to 
broaden their reach. Though foreign banks 
are not yet.permitted to take deposits or 
make loans, the three largest West Ger- 
man banks—Dentsche Bank, Dresdner 
Bank and Commerzbank—have opened 
offices east of the Elbe. They plan to estab- 
lish full networks throughout a unified 
country. Deutsche Bank officials envision 
250 full-service branches employing be- 
tween 4,000 and 6,000 people. 

Not all West German businessmen are 
optimistic, however. Wolfgang Mom- 
berger, a board member of Steigenberger 
Hotels, cautions that some East German 
managers who are signing deals may not 
have the legal right to do so. “I’m con- 
vinced that three-quarters of these deals 
will end up in the wastebasket," says Mom- 
berger. Many East Germans are also wor- 
ried that their own fledgling ventures into 
free-marketeering will be smothered by 
the influx from the West. Some businesses 
are simply selling out. A fruit-growing col- 
lective in Phóben has leased its meadows 
to a West German group that wants to 
build a golf course; the collective is afraid 
of competition from fruit growers in the 
European Community. As Westerners 
scour the countryside for prime develop- 
ment sites, East Germans grumble that 
they seem to have no say as the country 
converts to capitalism. 

The task of absorbing, reforming and 
modernizing the creaky East German econ- 
omy will be difficult and expensive. West 
German businessmen are just beginning to 
appreciate how formidable the project may 
be. But they clearly believe they must act 
quickly to stake their claims so that when 
unification arrives, they will be ready to 
move ahead. — Reported by James Graff/Berlin 


—— 


hough much of today's East-West dealmaking involves alliances between large 

firms on both sides of the border, small businesses may ultimately prove to be 
more important to East Germany's economic well-being. As state-owned conglom- 
erates are restructured, some workers will inevitably be laid off. According to some 
estimates, as many as 2 million East Germans may find themselves unemployed 
over the next few years; with little recourse but to seek jobs in smaller firms. 

To assist them, electrical engineer Rudolf Stadermann and others founded the 
Small Business Association of East Germany three months ago. Based in East Ber- 
lin, the group provides 22,000 members scattered around the country with advice, 
information and even a few prospective business contacts. It already claims its own 
bit of capitalist paraphernalia, a glossy magazine appropriately entitled Market 


Economy. 


The West German government has stepped in with cash to further the cause. It 
has provided $3.5 billion for a special loan program for small and medium-size 
businesses in the two Germanys. So far, 3,000 loan applications worth about $1 bil- 
lion have been filed, most of them coming from East Germans who hope to set up 
companies. In East Berlin would-be entrepreneurs can also seek advice from the 
Institute for Business Management, which offers free expertise on market condi- 
tions and the capitalist system. Until recently the office went by another name— the 
Communist Party Central Committee's Institute for Socialist Economic 


Management. 
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What Makes Giancarlo Run? 


ven by Hollywood standards for in- 

trigue, Giancarlo Parretti is a mogul 
wrapped in mystery. A former waiter who 
has been accused several times of financial 
transgressions in his native Italy, Parretti 
aroused suspense and skepticism last 
month when he disclosed his agreement 
to buy MGM/UA Communications for 
$1.2 billion from financier Kirk Kerkorian. 
But Parretti, 49, befuddled his doubters 
last week when he persuaded Time 
Warner to guarantee a $650 million loan to 
help his Los Angeles company, Pathe 
Communications, carry out the deal. “Who 
would ever have imagined that Pathe 
would buy MGM? Nobody!” exults Par- 
гейі. “Everybody laughed when I first 
mentioned it.” 

The loan guarantee came just ten days 
after a Naples court had sentenced Parretti 
to three years and ten months in prison for 
fraudulently declaring the bankruptcy of a 
chain of Italian newspapers in 1981. The 
court ruled that the financier had falsified 
figures on the newspapers’ balance sheets. 
Parretti remains free while he appeals the 
conviction, which could take several years. 
In an interview last week in his Beverly 
Hills office, the brash mogul dismissed the 
case as “una buffonata—a joke!” 

A former headwaiter in the Sicilian city 
of Syracuse, Parretti ventured into business 
in the 1970s by acquiring three hotels in the 
region. People who wondered where he got 
the money speculated that his source was the 
Mafia, a rumor he denies. Parretti was later 
accused of falsifying the balance sheet of a 
Syracuse soccer team and was charged with 


An inscrutable Italian dealmaker is Hollywood's newest tycoon 


fraud in the failure of a Palermo savings 
bank. Neither allegation stood up. During 
the 1980s, the flamboyant Parretti built a for- 
tune, evidently by taking over and restructur- 
ing troubled European banks and insurance 
companies. At the same time, he became 
partners with Florio Fiorini, chairman of Sa- 
sea Holding, a Swiss investment firm, in ven- 
tures ranging from travel to real estate. с 

Parretti plunged into show business in 
1988, paying $200 million for the Cannon 
Group, a faltering ministudio in Los Ange- 
les. He paid $160 million later that year for 
French-held Pathé Cinema, the own- 
er of 1,500 European movie theaters. 
By adding MGM/UA, Parretti plans 
to create a global entertainment 
empire. 

In return for its financial support, 
Time Warner will gain access to 3,000 
films in the Pathe and MGM/UA li- 
braries, which the company will dis- 
tribute worldwide through theaters, 
TV and videocassettes. Among the 
movies: West Side Story, Midnight 
Cowboy, Annie Hall and the James 
Bond, Pink Panther and Rocky se- 
ries. Time Warner has agreed to help 
Parretti arrange to borrow an addi- 
tional $200 million to produce new 
Pathe and MGM/UA films, which 
Time Warner would help distribute. 

Time Warner's involvement drew 
mixed reviews. One research firm, 
Standard & Poor’s, noting that the 
new financial commitment came on 
top of $10.6 billion that the company 
borrowed in last year’s merger of 


Tuna Without 
The Guilt 


Canners aim to make the 
seas safer for cetaceans 


“What if we had a good-guy tuna compa- 
ny that was on the [dolphin] team? A lot of 
these guys would buy that, so their kids 
wouldn't get mad at them, right? 
And if it costs too much, we 
charge a penny more. We make 
it part of the game plan.” 

— Warren Beatty, 
Heaven Can Wait, 1978 
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which they came off as the good guys. 
Faced with a growing consumer boycott of 
their product, the companies said they 
would no longer sell tuna caught by meth- 
ods harmful to dolphins. Star-Kist Sea- 
food, the world's largest tuna canner, led 
the way last week. “Star-Kist will not pur- 
chase any tuna caught in association with 
dolphins,” said Anthony O’Reilly, chair- 
man of H.J. Heinz, which owns Star-Kist. 
The tuna company will put a DOLPHIN 
SAFE logo on its cans, and may have to 
charge “a couple cents more” to ac- 
count for higher costs, O'Reilly 
said. The dolphin-free promise 
was matched on the same day 
by the two other major can- 
ners, Bumble Bee Seafoods 
and Van Camp Seafood, 
which sells Chicken of the 
Sea brand. Environmental- 
1515 responded with glee. “It 
was an incredibly wise and in- 
credibly responsible action,” 
said Senator Joseph Biden Jr. of 
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d Heady ina Minit: customers in a Bangkok store 


[ster Minit expands 
imenes| 0 Eastern Europe 


10)" loggy morning last December, 
rofa dojë with TY cameras rolling, a giggling 
'elando ct Pest matron took off her shoes and 
tof ales, them over to attendants at a 
y sene Up: new enterprise just inside the Skala 
has imp теп Store. Ten minutes later, she 
away newly heeled, a service that 
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Eastern Europe, Ryan stuck 
to the time-tested course he 
has followed for more than 
30 years: wholly owned oper- 
ations. “In this kind of busi- 
ness, franchising is not the 
answer," says Ryan, 65, a 
Virginia native and a gradu- 
ate of the Harvard Business 
School. His 11,000 employ- 
ees worldwide earn fixed sal- 
aries plus a bonus based on 
their store's sales. 

Mister Minit outlets also 
offer knife and skate sharp- 
ening. Atsome stores instant 
printing, film processing and 
watch repair are available, 
while others offer such prod- 
ucts as fashion accessories 
and cutlery. But the core 
business remains the same: 
to “industrialize this old 
pedestrian trade," as Ryan 
puts it. 

In 1954, while he was a 
marketing executive for 
Procter & Gamble in Brus- 
sels, Ryan's wife Reggie 
complained about the havoc 
wrought by cobblestones on her stiletto 
heels. Even worse were the long delays at the 
cobbler’s. “We called it Slaughter on Avenue 
Louise,” Ryan recalls, referring to Brussels’ 
fashionable shopping street. “I did some re- 
search and found that shoe fixing took an av- 
erage of 2^ daysin Belgium, four days in Par- 
is and six days in Switzerland. The market 
was there." 

Staking his savings of $25,000, Ryan or- 
dered a special shoe-repair machine and 
opened his first shop in a Brussels depart- 
ment store in 1957. The novelty caught on 
fast: before the year was out, four talon min- 
ute outlets were in operation in Belgium. 
Soon Mister Minit's footprints were tracking 
across Europe and into the Far East. Says re- 
gional vice president Kenji Yamamura in 
Tokyo: “This business is virtually recession 
proof. If prosperity is up, more shoes are 
sold. If there’s a slump, there’s more repair 
than replacement.” 

Ironically, Ryan's venture into the U.S. 
in the mid-1980s failed. A score of Mister 
Minit outlets were launched, mainly on the 
East Coast, but within two years Ryan 
called it quits. “Good locations in shopping 
malls are expensive, and seven-day-a-week 
operations called for work shifts,” Ryan 
says. “With such overhead, it just didn't 
work out." But with his business expanding 
just about everywhere else, Mister Minit 
has no need to worry. After all, time 
wounds all heels. — By Jeffery C. Rubin. 
Reported by Robert Kroon/Geneva 
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Cheap Crude 


An oil gush brings lower prices 
and a promise of less inflation 


ot since the oil glut of 1986 have petro- 
leum prices gone on such a wild ride 
down a slippery slope. At one point during 
trading last week, the futures price of crude 
fell below $16.50 per bbl. for the benchmark 
West Texas Intermediate, down more than 
$2 from the previous week and $5 since early 
March. While demand for oil usually softens 
during springtime, new calculations of the 
world's oil production have stunned com- 
modity traders. Total output by the Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting Countries ex- 
ceeds 24.5 million bbl. per day, or 2 million 
beyond the level at which the group had 
agreed to pump. At the same time, Saudi 
Arabia said it had discovered a new oil field 
containing potentially huge amounts of high- 
quality crude. | 
The fall in prices, which may reverse it- 
self before the end of the year, should help 
industrial countries reduce inflation and 
interest rates. But for oil producers, lower 
prices could bring a drop in export earn- | 
ings. OPEC members are so alarmed that 
Sadek Boussena of Algeria, the group's 
acting president, has been consulting with 
other members to consider calling an 
emergency meeting to deal with the glut. m 


A Pepsi Float 


The Soviets will trade ships 
and spirits for more soft drinks 


t first the deal 
sounds like a bad 
perestroika joke: How 
many bottles of Pepsi 
can a Soviet citizen buy 
with a merchant ship 
and a case of vodka? 
But the barter agree- 
ment that PepsiCo and 
the U.S.S.R. signed 
last week is worth a se- 
rious $3 billion. In the 
largest deal ever with a 
U.S. firm, the Soviets will trade ships and 
spirits for expanded Pepsi production. Bar- 
ter was used because the ruble is not readi- 
ly convertible to Western currency. 
PepsiCo, which currently produces 40 
million cases of soft drinks in the U.S.S.R. 
each year in exchange for the right to ship 
Stolichnaya vodka to the U.S., will increase 
its number of bottling plants in the Soviet 
Union from 24 to 50. The expansion will be 
financed by larger vodka shipments over 
the next ten years and the sale or lease of at 
least ten Soviet freighters and tankers. m 
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Bombed Orthodox church: inthe last Arab nation dominate 4 
by Christians, fellow believers are now a bigger threat than Muslims 
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Fear in the First Churches 
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| n Arab Christian woman living out- 
A side Bethlehem did not dare make 
| Easter eggs this year. Reason: *Our 
Muslim brothers consider any signs of cele- 
| bration a violation of the intifadeh." In West 
| Beirut some churches canceled Palm Sun- 
day processions through Muslim streets or 
shifted Easter midnight Mass to 3:30 p.m. so 
that worshipers could be home by nightfall. 
“How can we celebrate Easter?" asks a refu- 
gee from inter-Christian fighting. *We have 
never been this low.” 
Such Holy Week tribulations under- 
scored the long-range fears of many Mid- 
dle Eastern Christians that their religion 


| may be headed for eventual extinction in 


the very lands that were Christianity’s cra- 
dle. Originating on the eastern rim of the 


| 
| 
| 
| Mediterranean nearly 2,000 years ago, the 
| 


newborn faith spread rapidly to Syria, and 
thence the apostle Paul took it to his native 
land, present-day Turkey. Others went 
southward to Egypt, making Alexandria 
the first center of Christian culture long 
before Rome and Constantinople. The rise 
of Islam beginning in the 7th century ulti- 
mately made that faith predominant. 
Some 10 million Christians remain in 


the Mideast. But for how long? According 
! to Gabriel Habib, general secretary of the 
ЕЕЕ 


Christianity may be headed for extinction in the lands of its birth 


Cyprus-based Middle East Council of 
Churches, “Fear, human suffering and 
hopelessness" have caused so many Chris- 
tians to emigrate that there is deep con- 
cern about the "continuity of the Christian 
presence and witness in this region." At an 
assembly of the church council in January, 
Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Protestant 
and Anglican leaders vowed, “We shall 
stay in these lands, according to the will of 
God. This is where we belong and where 
we are rooted.” 

Muslim cultural pressure is by no 
means the only cause of Christian decline, 
reasons for which vary country by country. 
Lebanon is convulsed by feudal warfare, 
pitting Christians against not only Muslims 
but, increasingly, rival Christians. Saudi 
Arabia has long forbidden any open Chris- 
tian activity. By contrast, Islam is not the 
state religion in autocratic Syria and its 
1075 Christian minority will apparently be 
secure as long as Hafez Assad holds power. 

Christianity’s future is anything but se- 
cure in Israel and the occupied areas, de- 
spite the faith’s strong roots there and the 
government's official commitment to reli- 
gious freedom. Author Amos Elon has 
written that Jerusalem may soon become a 
mere “museum” for visitors, bereft of 
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Desecrated graves: Will the 
Holy Land become a museum? 


Beirut, 8596 of the Catholic parishioners 
have fled the violence. Since the latest intra- 
Christian war broke out last January, one- 
third of the inhabitants have fled the Chris- 
tian enclave in East Beirut. At stake, says 
Maronite Catholic Archbishop Youssef 
Khoury, is “the survival of our people.” 

The specter of Muslim domination un- 
derlies the Maronite Catholics’ fanatical 
battle to cling to power. “We are afraid that 
the Christian community will disappear. 
That is why we are fighting,” explains a taxi 
driver in East Beirut. In West Beirut a 
Greek Orthodox clerk who has long lived 
happily among Muslims nonetheless fumes 
that if Christians lose the presidency, “you 
won’t see me in Lebanon for one more day. 
Ive seen other countries where they are 
ruled by Muslims." 

For all their intensity, such deep-seat- 
ed fears among many Middle Eastern 
Christians seem to be based as much on 
feelings and perceptions as on facts. 
*Overt discrimination is rare" in most 
Muslim countries, contends Douglas du- 
Charme, spokesman for the Middle East 
Council of Churches. He admits, howev- 
er, that “there are limits on the role of 
non-Muslims in a society where 90% of 
the people are Muslim.” A moderate 
Lebanese scholar agrees that the prob- 
lem is not so much persecution as “a 
broader feeling that a handful of Chris- 
tians are not really wanted in the Islamic 
world.” Looking at the long term, church 
strategists realize that inexorable tides of 
history, belief and numbers are running 
against them. — By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Jamil Hamad/Jerusalem and Lara 
Магіоже/Веігиі, with other bureaus 
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Ever read an article 
in TIME that moved you to 
tears? Fired your anger? 
Caused you to chortle? 
Share your sentiments in 
a letter to the editors. 

All letters will be 
acknowledged. Write to 
the address listed in the 
Letters Department in 
this week's TIME. 


The world newsmagazine. 
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from the fringe to national poli- 


By MARGUERITE JOHNSON 


» 


“The fight is for the earth. 
—Homero Aridjis, Mexican poet and 
novelist 


CHRISTO 


Earth Day 1990. From Main Street, U.S.A., to 
remote outposts in Africa and Asia, to the sum- 
mit of Mount Everest, the global village will 
pause in tribute this week to its common heri- 
tage, Mother Earth. Schoolchildren in Cairo, Copenhagen, Rio de 
Janeiro and countless othercities will take time out from their studies 
to plant trees. Celebrities like Paul McCartney, John Denver and 
Bette Midler will perform on behalf of the environment. A human 
chain 524 miles long will gather along France's Loire River to draw 
attention to its troubled waters. In Bonn and London, demonstrators 
willlobby merchants against unnecessary packaging and plastic bags. 
Nigerians will view a photographic exhibition of the country's filth 
and pollution, while litter cleanups are planned from Hong Kong to 
Saskatchewan. Some cities will ask residents to leave their cars at 
home fora day; others will tout the virtues of the nonpolluting bicycle. 
And as 15 climbers scale Mount Everest to retrieve garbage left be- 
hind by earlier expeditions, there will be teach-ins, workshops and 
television specials to educate the public. 

The activities are all part of a monumental effort to warn people 
of the depletion of the substances necessary to support life on earth 
and to galvanize everyone to clean up the planet before it is too late. 
The destruction is everywhere to be seen. The shocking environmen- 
tal devastation revealed after the collapse of communist regimes in 
Eastern Europe is only the most recent debacle to come to light, 
proving that pollution knows no boundaries and favors no ideolo- 
gies. The shame isshared by both the industrialized and the develop- 
ing worlds. Europe may be the most despoiled continent, but Africa 
is becoming the least habitable, with 50 million people subsisting on 
land so damaged by desertification that famine is a perpetual threat. 

In Cairo, notes a university researcher, just breathing the air is 
life threatening— “equivalent to smoking two packs of cigarettes a 
day." The same holds true for Mexico City. A report published by 
the Supreme Soviet last year said one out of five people in the 

U.S.S.R. is breathing air containing ten times the maximum per- 
missible level of dangerous chemicals, and nearly 600 Soviet cities 
have advised people to drink bottled water. 

In recent years, as scientists warned of the destructive effects 
of acid rain, deforestation, toxic waste and global warming, disas- 
ters like Chernobyl, Bhopal and the Alaskan oil spill have set off 
alarm bells in the public consciousness. As a result, since the first 
Earth Day in 1970, environmentalism has mushroomed into a di- 
verse and imaginative movement, joined by millions of people 
whose common cause was simply that they cared. The threat to the 
earth's resources is a global issue. "It's a gathering storm,” says 

Jean Audouze, a scientific adviser to French President Frangois 
Mitterrand. "People have realized that environmental problems 
are not somebody else's. They are everybody's." 

Political influence, although still inchoate, is beginning to build, 
In the past decade, the West German Greens, veterans in the move- 

ment, along with similar groups in 
Western Europe, have moved 


Hawaiians rally to defend the 
Wao Kele O Puna rain forest 
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tics. In the U.S., Americans have organized to force st 
pal governments to pass laws far stricter than the Fed 
ment's, and an explosion of environmental populis Cral Go, 
thousands of new groups and an unprecedented Surge m has je 
established organizations like Greenpeace and the we 
Society. "теъ 
One of the most surprising turnarounds has Occurred ; 
where a slash-and-burn development policy accelerated th л 
tion of millions of acres of Amazon rain forest and culminate 
1988 assassination of Chico Mendes, a well-known activist y 
sought to save it. As the Amazon became the focal point djs 
around the world, Brazilians jumped on the ecology banda; 
day more than 1,000 environmental groups are at work, $ d 
among other things, to save the mere 3% that remains of the др рей n 
coastal rain forest with its thousands of endangered Species F tinal 
A similar explosion of activism, says Bertvan Pinxteren qii] 
Environmental Liaison Center in Nairobi, is occurring alloy 
rica, where homegrown groups, often composed of women 
young people, are spreading like grass fire. Their approach, by: 
large, is utilitarian: preserving food, firewood and drinking ıı 
Pinxteren argues that African environmentalists are flour 
precisely because they are not affiliated with international 
opment programs. “The whole aid circus has fostered a pass 
titude among people,” he says. “Now they feel that their init 
are their own in a way that they would not if foreigners drovew 
their Landcruisers to tell them what to do." 
The battle to save the African elephant and rhinoceros 
also been joined, with strict crackdowns on poachers, thoug 1 
South Africa, Namibia, Botswana and Zimbabwe can claim 
protection of the species. Activists are championing a masterp- 
inspired by the World Wildlife Fund, for the consolidation 0б 
ens of game reserves in South Africa into what would becom! 
world's largest conservation area, 500 miles long and 100 т: A 
wide. The idea is that only in large protected areas can m Mall 
operate at anything approaching optimal efficiency. Such reg 
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Putting down roots 
in West Germany 


Planting trees fora 
greener Kenya 
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argue, must be not playgrounds for the wealthy 
te harmonious coexistence of man and na- 
ival. 

ue ae religions of Asia admonish people 
e Е nature, the reality, whether in the push for 
quagmire of poverty, has often been quite 
ollution-caused diseases, such as mercury 
rfaced in the late 1950s and '60s, Japanese 
У her to halt construction of new airports, nuclear 
та golf courses, as they begin to weigh eco- 
“a s against the quality of their lives. Over the past 
| „develo m sntal activism has gained enormous momen- 
elus oes cooperative owns organic dairies and man- 
ү one pee rom recycled cooking oil. 
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ures lity of life has also become a pressing issue in Hong 
я Dy] Thé Es thousands of small, polluting factories occupy high- 
© Wil fag ТО from the most densely packed population on the 


me c Be ped generally untreated, into the harbor. *We can’t 

In Br; forct " says Barbara Kakee-Pyne, who helped found the 
land Conservation Society. “We can't live in it." Some 
"livistw far beyond simple cleanup campaigns. Hong 
onm D m Green Power, for example, which includes a number of 
Оаро ЫШ, Catholic and Protestant clergy, seeks to bridge the gap 
work, s ab. est in a kind of spiritual ecology. “We are in- 


ween East and W | p | : 
in pollution control," says founder Simon Chau, 


ested not just 1 ; dor 
ces. putin a holistic approach, an entire cultural change, a green life 
axteren ofgfand green thinking. We promote women's rights, animal rights, 

arianism, spiritualism, bicycling and the sorts of things that 
wiribule to green consciousness." 

India’s Sunderlal Bahuguna, the leader of the Chipko (Hug a 
ee) movement that is striving to prevent further deforestation in 
¢Himalayas—a major cause of flooding in the Ganges delta— 
эзем ask supporters to commemorate Earth Day by fasting. 
‘Unless we observe austerity in our life-styles,” says Bahuguna, an 
{хае of Mahatma Gandhi's teachings, “we cannot save the 

world. This materialism and consumerism is the root cause of the 


uinth’s doom. We have to give the earth a rest." 
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That theme is being heard increasingly as the accelerated con- 
sumption of natural resources is aggravated by poverty and hun- 
ger. As the late West German author Hoimer von Ditfurth put it 
in his best-selling book, Reflections by a Member of the Species, 
“We are celebrating our consumers’ party on the edge of a volca- 
no." However hopeful the upsurge of anger and activism, the ex- 
perts are anything but optimistic. Says Mexican environmentalist 
Luis Manuel Guerra: *For 20 years now, people all over the world 
have talked, published books, formed organizations. But the truth 
is that the earth continues to suffer more each day." 

In an analysis in the West German weekly Die Zeit earlier this 
month, Michael Mueller, a Social Democratic member of the Bun- 
destag, and Klaus Michael Meyer-Abich, a professor of natural phi- 
losophy, ticked off a sobering countdown to disaster. Despite ex- 
traordinary growth in environmental awareness, they pointed out, 
the sellout of the world's natural resources has not stopped: more 
than 50% of global ecological damage occurred in the past three 
decades. In the foreseeable future, 40 countries will not have ade- 
quate water supplies. The drought in Africa is spreading at a rate of 
2.3 million sq. mi. a year. The world's rain forests, the earth's *green 
lungs," will cease to exist within 50 years at the current rate of de- 
struction. Add to this a projected population growth from 5 billion 
today to 8.5 billion by the year 2025— plus the potential for a climat- 
ic catastrophe—and the specters of starvation, mass migration and 
social conflict become all too plausible. 

The trouble is, as Norways former Prime Minister Gro 
Harlem Brundtland observed when she chaired the World Com- 
mission on the Environment, *We are one earth but far from 
one world." The goal of Earth Day 1990 will be to help make 


people everywhere aware that the clock is ticking, and the hour 
is late. — With bureau reports 
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Walks on the Wild Side 


A long-distance walk for a worthy 
cause is hardly a new idea, but Ken- 
yan Michael Werikhe has taken the 
concept to new lengths. Over the 
past eight years, Werikhe, 33, has 

trekked thousands of miles across 
*, Africa and Europe to raise money 
Ji to save the black rhino, one of the 
Н world's most endangered 
species. 

Elephant tusks, rhi- 
, no horns and leopard 
skins confiscated from 
poachers were a com- 
mon sight in the “ivory 
^ room” of the Ken- 
yan Game Depart- 
ment’s Mombasa of- 
fice, where Werikhe 
used to work. But a 
pair of 50-kg (110- 
Ib.) tusks brought in one day by a game warden induced him to 
start his one-man crusade. “Being an African, I see wildlife as part 
of my heritage,” Werikhe says. “If wildlife goes, then part of me is 
dead. I wanted to campaign for wildlife in my own private way." 
On his first wildlife walk, in 1982, Werikhe traveled 2,400 km 

(1,500 miles), from Kampala, Uganda, through Kenya to Dar es 
Salaam, Tanzania, and back to Mombasa, with only a pet python 
named Survival for company. Lecturing to villagers and school- 
children, he raised about $30,000 for conservation groups. In 1988 
Werikhe went to Europe, covering 2,900 km (1,800 miles) in 135 
days, and collected almost $1 million for rhino sanctuaries. Partly 
as a result of Werikhe’s efforts, Kenya’s black rhino population— 
once as low as 400 animals—has been slowly increasing since 1988. 
When Werikhe is not on one of his journeys, he works as superin- 
tendent of security at an auto plant. He plans to walk across the 
US. later this year and hopes to eventually visit the Far East, 
where most rhino horn and elephant ivory are sold. 
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Blocking Bulldozers in Tasmania 


Like St. Paul on the road to Damascus, Dr. Bob Brown had a sud- 
den and irrevocable conversion. The Australian general practitio- 
ner had traveled for twelve days on the Franklin River, a beauti- 
fully remote waterway in western Tasmania, without sign of 
civilization. Suddenly, near the river’s headwaters, he heard the 
racket of construction equipment—jackhammers, drilling barges, 
bulldozers and helicopters, They were about to build a dam that 
would have destroyed everything Brown had just seen. “I decided 
on the spot that the preventive medicine I should be involved in 
was the conservation movement,” says Brown, 45. He dropped his 
medical practice and joined the Tasmanian Wilderness Society, 
which had taken on the state power commission in what became 
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Australia’s biggest environmental battle, 


40 


“Saint Brown," as he is known by his opponents, became Aus- 
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From around the World, six « 
heroes” have been Chosen a Газа, 
winners of the Goldman En the! 
Prize “for men and women pi ™ 

and courage who take great resi : 
the environment." Each will Бы ША 
receive $60,000. The six: 


tralia’s most notorious environmentalist, During th 
battle to save the river, he was robbed, shot at anm Seven 
thugs. The mailbox of his spartan weatherboard ШП 
stuffed with animal entrails. But his soft-spoken mes К 
and planetary conservation prevailed, and the dam е oip 
1983. Briefly jailed for barring the path of a хш 
bulldozer, Brown was elected to the Tas- E 
manian parliament the day after his re- 
lease —one of five “green” M.P.s who hold 
the balance of power in Australia's small- 
est state. Today he speaks out regularly on 
such issues as nuclear disarmament and 
the dangers of a runaway greenhouse ef- 
fect. “This is an intellectual and emotional 
revolution,” says Brown. “If we don’t have 
a future, then we haven’t got a present.” 


Snorkeler Saves a Rare Reef 


To marine biologists, the barrier reef that stretches 242 km 
miles) along the coast of Belize is one of the seven under: 
wonders of the world, a diver’s paradise replete with abou! 
kinds of coral and hundreds of species of fish. But by the 
1980s, fishermen, shell collectors, tourists, construction and 
tion were endangering the reef's fragile ecosystem. Today, t 
to a two-year-long campaign headed by Janet Patricia Gi 
a Belizean botanist and zoologist, 13 sq. km (5 sq. mi.) of th 
have been set aside as the Hol Chan (Mayan for little ch 
Marine Reserve. ; 
Gibson, an avid snorkeler, first became interested in the 
fate in 1985, when she was working as a volunteer for the B 
Audubon Society. After drawing up a plan to create them 
reserve, she gradually gained the support of local ur. 
velopers, business owners and government officials x : 
tained the necessary funding from the World Wildlife id 
the U.S. Agency for International Development. "m 
The Hol Chan reserve— the first of its kind in Centr " 
ca—includes beds of sea grass, which prevent silt from se Р 
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Hungarian Green for a Blue Danube 


fiten Janos Vargha took a job at the scientific journal Buvar in 
budapest, one of his first assignments was to study a dam being 
iton the Danube near the Hungarian village of Nagymaros. 
ha's article, critical of the Czechoslovak-Hungarian project 
those pre-glasnost days, was spiked. “That was my first experi- 
xe with censorship," he says. 
It was not his last. To find out why his article was killed, 
tha began a more thorough investigation. He immersed him- 
(Ап subjects such as irrigation and geology and was named to a 
immission of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences to assess the 
| msimpact, One area at risk: the Danube Bend, a graceful curve 
ittle chi? the river near the historic residence of Hungarian kings. 
1 ough the government banned public debate on the project, 
teha persisted. He helped publish a newsletter about the dam 
eae a petition against it that drew 10,000 signatures— 
shermen ој nthat, at the time, was the largest public protest in Eastern 
sher "s Pe since 1981. Vargha was harassed by the secret police, cen- 
ne ү for “green anarchism” and fired from his job. 
ife Fu E tide of history was turning his way. The Nagymaros dam 
sntral Ast үа port for the budding political opposition, and when 
ся еШ article; nt began loosening its policies, he published his origi- 
gro [m inten: in à much tougher version. Public protests against the 
à. mE and last year Hungary finally terminated the proj- 
Чп AUS has emerged as a powerful voice of politi- 
“ing qr че of the Alliance of Free Democrats, now the 
i 0. But ү On party, he was offered an official post within the 
[f you гор, argha, 40, declined. Says he: “I am first and foremost 
who mentalist.” 
$ Ше К 
$ 10 N 
agains 7 е 
MN "for Borneo’s Hidden People 
n 
d B ! a Kayan tribesman in Malaysian Borneo, has en- 
au cnn house arrest and government harassment 
V de People t three years. His “crime”: helping Borneo's indige- 
чой à ue halt the rampant logging that is destroying their 
timbe me of earth’s most ancient tropical forests. 
"interests first came to Ngau's area in the state of 
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n 
E 
B AT, Several thousand natives lived entirely off the 

No foyer hee and settlement plans have reduced that num- 
| 1500 Penan tribesmen, who still cling to nomadic 
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ways. Even these remaining nomadic clans are threatened by a 
powerful alliance of Japanese trading companies, merchants and 
local politicians, who continue to push logging operations ever 
deeper into the interior. 

Ngau, now 30, became concerned about logging in the late 
1970s when its devastating effects began to become apparent. In 
1982 he set up a branch of Friends of the Earth in Sarawak to help 
preserve the forests the Penans call *our bank and our shops." 
Ngau and his colleagues became investigators, exposing links be- 
tween logging companies and politicians. Later, when the Penans 
found the courts stacked in favor of timber interests, they took the 
desperate step of blockading logging roads. Ngau and Friends of 
the Earth provided legal help and made the Penans’ plight the fo- 
cus of international protests. ^It is our 
time to look after our place so that it 
will have a future," says Ngau, who 
spent 60 days in prison for his efforts 
to help the natives. 

In the face of indomitable natives 
and pressure from foreign environ- 
mentalists, the Sarawak government 
has begun a dialogue with the Pen- 
ans, and Malaysians have begun 
to respect those natives who 
choose to live in the forests. 
Thanks to Ngau and his col- 
leagues, there is a sliver of \ 
hope that the grim sacking of 
Sarawak may be halted. 
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Love Canal's Feisty Muckraker 


She was a storybook Niagara Falls, N.Y., housewife, baking bread, 
keeping a spotless kitchen and raising her family in the neighbor- 
hood known locally as Love Canal. But in 1978 Lois Gibbs' life 
took an abrupt turn. That was when she became convinced that 
the toxic goo seeping from an abandoned chemical-waste dump 
three blocks from her home was making her children—and those 
of her neighbors—sick. Stymied by stonewalling corporate and 
government bureaucrats, she summoned talents she did not know 
she had. Over a period of two years, Gibbs knocked on doors, 
passed out petitions, gave speeches, picketed, sat in, got arrested 
and, finally, took hostage a couple of Environmental Protection 
Agency officials until the FBI ordered her to release them. That 
got President Carter's attention and ultimately forced the Gov- 
ernment to evacuate the neighborhood. 

The woman who transformed Love Canal into an internation- 
al symbol of the dangers of toxic waste has become a role model 
for a generation of homemaking ecocrusaders. With part of the 
$30,000 that New York State paid for her home, she packed her 
children and her belongings into a U-Haul and headed for Wash- 
ington and a career as a professional lobbyist. Today she runs the 
Citizens Clearinghouse for Hazardous Wastes, a consulting ser- 
vice based in Arlington, Va., for communities in Love Canal-like 
situations. “The only way to make change is to do it on the local 
level and move up." says 
Gibbs, 38. Two of her big- 
gest battles at the moment: 
protecting some 250 mem- 
bers of the mining com- 
munity of Kellogg, Idaho, 
where lead has been leach- 
ing from an old Gulf Re- 
sources smelter, and trying 
to help 400 families living 
near five toxic lagoons at 
the Mill Service dump site 
in Yukon, Pa. М 
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Standing Tall 


Residents of Louisiana's “can- 
cer alley? —the 120-km (75- 
mile) stretch of the Mississippi 
River from Baton Rouge to New 
Orleans that is lined with 136 
petrochemical plants and refin- 
eries—have learned to endure 
choking fumes, stunted gardens, 
contaminated crayfish and ab- 
normally high rates of cancer 
and other ills. But with help 
from Janice Dickerson, of the 
New Orleans-based Gulf Coast 
Tenants Organization, they are 
no longer suffering in silence. 

Since the early 1970s, Dick- 
erson, 38, has visited bungalows and trailer camps, tank farms and 
railroad sidings trying to alert cancer alley's destitute inhabitants 
about the dangers of the area they live in. “Chemicals aren't racist 
or prejudiced,” she tells her listeners. “Eventually they will move 
into your community. To fight industry, all you've got to do is get 
organized.” 

Dickerson is no stranger to the blighted area. She grew up in 
Reveilletown, a farming community that abutted a chemical plant 
until it was relocated in 1988 as the result of a class action she insti- 
gated. A former captain in the corrections department, Dickerson 
began working full time for Gulf Coast in January and helped or- 
ganize this week’s Second Great Louisiana March Against Poi- 
sons. “All we want,” she says, “is for the air and water to get clean- 
er so that it doesn’t pose a danger.” 


The Battle to Keep the Beaches Beautiful 


When Linda Maraniss visited the Texas Gulf Coast four years ago, 


she expected to see pristine sand and water. Instead, she found 
rotting garbage, old diapers and discarded furniture. Determined 
to do something about the situation, Maraniss returned to Austin, 
where she serves as regional director of the Washington-based 
Center for Marine Conservation, and organized the first Texas 
Coastal Cleanup. It has since become an annual event: last fall 
more than 8,000 people bagged 158 tons of trash. And 24 other 
states now hold their own cleanups. 

Maraniss, 40, who worries about the 
damage that beach litter does to ma- 
rine life, promotes her cause at 
churches, schools, clubs and confer- 

ences. Her message seems to be get- 
ting through. At least one oil com- 
pany has banned Styrofoam cups 
on its drilling rigs in the Gulf. 
And next year Texas will require 
codes on plastic bottles to identi- 
fy the type of material they are 
made of, a measure that will 
make recycling easier. 
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Protector for the Amazon 


José Lutzenberger, an ecologically oriented agronomis na M 
most unflinching environmentalist. Lutzenber ИШ! 

дә ] Е Ber aroused 
ger of the administration of former President José Sa Thes і 
ing to declare publicly that the rest of the world had ap p 
interest in the fate of the Amazon rain forest, «jr c id 
homes on fire, it will threaten the homes of your Deighbo Sy 
enberger noted with simple eloquence. Because of his E | 
for outspokenness, the international environ- Pula 
mental community was dumbfounded jn ey 
March, when newly inaugurated President fas 
Fernando Collor de Mello named Lutzen- 
berger Secretary of the Environment. 

His first priority will be to halt the destruc- 
tion of the Amazon, but he has also vowed to 
protect Brazil’s last remaining Atlantic forests | 
and gravely threatened savannas. Some Brazil- | 
ians are concerned that the new Secretary ~ 
might be too inflexible and idealistic for the rough realit 
government, but Lutzenberger, 63, calls himself a “possib 
The Gaia Foundation, a private organization he set up, fin 
problem-solving environmental projects. Example: an effort 
help poor settlers improve agricultural techniques so that th 
not have to clear as much forest land to produce enough crop: |! 
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A Women's Brigade of Tree Planters МЕ\ 
In 1977 Wangari Maathai took on а formidable mission: htl 
back Kenya's advancing desert. Rampant tree cutting anie 
checked population growth have stripped much of the count d 
land, generating hunger and poverty. In response, Maathal 
nized the Green Belt Movement, a national tree- plante 
gram run by women. “Because women here are responsi 
their children, they cannot sit back, waste time and a 
starve,” explains Maathai, 49, who was the first Kenyan e 
earn a Ph.D. (in anatomy) and the first to become аро“ 
the University of Nairobi. ‘og within 
With GBM's support, women establish nurseries V fr 
villages and then persuade farmers to accept and raise gu" 
lings. GBM pays the women 2¢ for each native plant Ша p 
otic species are worth one-fifth as much. Farmers 8°t Wt 
for free. So far, Maathai 3 
has recruited about 
50,000 women, who have 
spurred the planting of 
10 million trees. She still 
has a long way to go to- 
ward her original goal of 
planting a tree for every 
Kenyan (the population 
is now about 24 million), 
but in the meantime, her 
idea has inspired similar 
movements in more than 
a dozen other African 
nations. п 
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Green Creams 


The Body Shop takes its creams 
and lotions from nature, but 
nature doesn’t suffer. Anita 
Roddick, founder of the 14- 
year-old British cosmetic com- 
pany, makes sure of that. She 
runs the manufacturing and re- 
tail firm (which has branches in 
37 countries) as a paradigm of 
planet-friendly practices. 
“The environmental move- 
ment has got to re-educate peo- 
E ple,” says Roddick, 47. 
if a Body Shop’s 300 products derive mainly from plants and are 
tested on animals. They come in simple plastic bottles that can 
Keuken back to any one of its 464 stores, most of them franchises, 
fira discount on the next purchase. The shops boast distinctive 
decoration, but endangered tropical hardwoods are banned. 
Korewindow displays protest the slaughter of whales and the 
лїп; of wastes in the North Sea, and leaflets urge customers 
psave the ozone layer. Roddick insists that her stores use re- 
sh realitis {хед paper for everything from stationery to toilet tissue. 
“possibile She openly declares that following her social conscience comes 
t up, fore any responsibility to shareholders. But respecting the envi- 
ment has proved no barrier to success. Last year Body Shop 
mped nearly 60%, to $90 million, earning Roddick the title 
ugh crops. }Britain’s Retailer of the Year. 
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tting and 

the cu hse of the Dirty Dishes 

Maathal (f ; 

planting ште at Thomasville High School in North Carolina, and 
sponsi! | "Students are thinking about the food piling up on their trays. 
ind po. ut ‘ey Styers, a 16-year-old honors student. He is thinking 
yan Wor т trays themselves—and the nondegradable plastic used 
à protes Шет. Bothered by the fact that school-issued Styrofoam 


үч cups were choking the local landfill, Styers and a 
fia ttti minded students began marching through the caf- 

ca this year carrying reusable dishes brought from 
dhis БЕ branded “tree huggers" and “crazy,” but Styers 

5 persisted. They did their homework, figuring the 

ro cost of recycling schemes. They 
tipped off the local media. And 
they repeated their protest every 
Wednesday. In March they took 
their appeal to the school board, 
topping it off with a well-re- 
hearsed pitch for recycling Sty- 
rofoam. Their determination 
paid off. Starting this month, 
used lunchware from three 
Thomasville schools will be col- 
lected in plastic bags, shipped to 
Brooklyn and turned into rulers, 
insulation board and reusable 
lunch trays. 
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Who Says that what is good for business is bad for the 
environment? Companies that choose materials wisely and 
practice recycling do not have to deplete resources. Entrepreneurs 
are discovering how to make money by preserving the planet. 


Cash for Trash 


A dilapidated garage in New 
York City's South Bronx would 
not be most people's idea of an 
office. But for Michael Schedler 
and his partners in Bronx 2000, a 
nonprofit development corpo- 
ration, such an unlikely site be- 
came the first home eight years 
ago for a booming business: the 
R2B2 recycling plant. 

“R2B2 started as a sexy way 
to get garbage off the streets," 
explains Schedler, 40, the plant's 
chief of operations. The trick was to pay people cash to bring in 
bottles, cans, newspapers and other trash. Soon, not only were the 
streets cleaner, but hundreds of the Bronx's disadvantaged resi- 
dents had a steady source of income. Today R2B2 has 30 employ- 
ees and buys about 35 tons of nearly 30 different recyclable mate- 
rials daily. The plant bales, melts, grinds or otherwise processes 
the discarded items and then sells them to companies for turning 
into new products. 

A New York State law requiring stores to pay refunds on re- 
turned bottles and cans has taken away some of R2B2's business, 
but the facility, which will earn nearly $3 million in revenues this 
year, cannot begin to meet the demand for such materials as plas- 
tic and glass. Similar trash-taming plants have gone up in numer- 
ous cities, including Newark, Miami and Philadelphia. 


Not eager to inherit a mess made by grownups, the 
next generation is joining the conservation effort. 


AChildren's Can-Collecting Crusade 


What can one boy or girl do to preserve the world's rain forests? 
Ask Jiro Nakayama. He's the twelve-year-old leader of a band of 
schoolchildren in Nagano, Japan, who have already saved 40 acres 
of forest land in Costa Rica. On their way to and from school, they 
collect old newspapers and empty aluminum cans for sale to a re- 
cycling plant at 63¢ per kg. The proceeds, augmented by donations 
from parents and neighbors, are sent to the International Chil- 
dren's Rainforest Program, which buys and preserves virgin park- 
land at the rate of $50 an acre. So far, Jiro and his friends have 
raised more than $5,000. 

The program began in Swe- 
den, where some 100,000 school- 
children, helped by matching 
government grants, have been 
able to buy 160,000 acres of Cos- 
ta Rican forest. A similar ven- 
ture affiliated with the Nature 
Conservancy has enlisted thou- 
sands of U.S. students to pre- 
serve 110,000 acres of tropical 
parkland in Belize. Among the 
participants: a class of autistic 
children in the Bronx who 
cashed in enough cans to buy an 
acre of species-rich jungle. m 
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TV SHOWS 


Glasnost on the air. The 
Blue Eye of Siberia, a Soviet 
documentary on the deteriora- 
tion of Lake Baikal, plays on 
April 18 and 19, and a two- 
hour feature on April 22 will 
address the Soviet Union's 
worst ecological disasters. 


Rockers to the rescue. A 
CBS special called Save the 
Planet runs on April 20. With 
hosts Katey Sagal (Married 
. .. With Children) and come- 
dian Bobcat Goldthwait, the 
show has musical numbers by 
the Fine Young Cannibals 
and the Red Hot Chili Pep- 
pers. Paula Abdul, Alice 
Cooper and Billy Idol will 
"provide their own thoughts 
on the state of the world's 
environment." 


China tunes in. A speech by 
Premier Li Peng urging sup- 
port for environmental protec- 
tion leads off the evening news 
from Beijing on April 22, and 
an Earth Day concert airs na- 
tionwide later that night. 


Mother Earth's delicate 

condition. On April 22 АВС 

broadcasts the Earth Day Spe- 
cial, featuring Bette Midler as 
an abused Mother Earth who 
collapses in a town square, suf- 
fering from global warming, 
deforestation, etc., and gets 
tended by Drs. Doogie Howser 
(Neil Patrick Harris) and Ste- 
ven Kiley (James Brolin). Vis- 
itors to the invalid include 
Kevin Costnér, Quincy Jones 
and Meryl Streep. 


A GLOBAL 
FESTIVAL 


Video marathon. The vu-1 
cable network will air 52 con- 
secutive hours, starting the 
night of April 20, of Earth Day 
programming, including musi- 
cal performances, videos, short 
documentary films, humor and 
political commentary. 


CONCERTS AND 
DANCE 


Rocking in Rio. About 
260,000 people are expected 
for Paul McCartney's Brazil 
concerts on April 19 and 21, 
part of a world tour calling at- 
tention to the environment. 


Whole lot of shaking. Co- 
lumbia, Md., is host to *Perfor- 
mance for the Planet," a con- 
cert with 10,000 Maniacs (the 
band, not the audience), the 
Fabulous Thunderbirds and 
the Jungle Brothers. April 21. 


Tokyo serenade. The “We 
Love Music, We Love the 
Earth” concert includes Sadao 
Watanabe, Lee Ritenour, Patti 
Austin, James Taylor, Dave 
Grusin and Oscar Castro- 
Neves. April 21. 


Fancy footwork. Mankind in 
and out of harmony with na- 
ture is the theme of The Source, 
a ballet premiering in Piqua, 
Ohio, April 21. 


Bangkok bash. Thailand’s 
top rock band, the Carabao, 
headlines the “We Love the 
Forest” concert on April 22. 
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EARTH DAY | 


Not sure how to celebrate April 22? Here's 
the worldwide whirl planned for the big d 

committed and the merely curious will he ath 
sites from Toulouse to Tokyo. There's someth ЕҢ | 
everyone: a quiet read or a marathon 
ride or a mountain climb, some tree p 
sculpting. 


THEATER 


Whodunit. The All Children's 
Theater Ensemble in Warwick, 
R.I., presents End of the World 
Café, a mystery in which Moth- 
er Earth hires a detective to 
find out who wants to kill her 
and why. April 21. 


Where's Shakespeare? Sa- 
cred Earth Trust is managing a 
drama competition that begins 
on Earth Day in London. Play- 
wrights are invited to submit 
scripts, videos or cassettes giv- 
ing an environmental slant to 
religious stories. 


Reflections by a Member 
of the Species. The late Ger- 
man neurologist Hoimar von 
Ditfurth examines man's arro- 
gance and the resulting disre- 
gard for and mistreatment of 
nature. Claassen; 39.80 deut- 
sche marks ($24). 


Design for a Livable Planet. 
Ecology-energy expert Jon 
Naar’s handy, all-around guide 
to individual and group action. 
Harper & Row; $12.95. 
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EARTH DAY 


Tokyo happening. Visitors 
to the Earth Day festival at 
Yume-no-shima (Dream Is- 
land), a park built on what was 
once a trash dump, can take in 
a concert or play, watch milk 
cartons being turned into post- 
cards and cooking oil into soap, 
or tour two nearby garbage- 
processing centers. 


Honolulu review. Modes 
of transport that rely on fossil 
fuel are banned from the Low 
Energy Parade. Participants 
must bring a vehicle run by 
solar energy, electricity or 
methane gas. Otherwise, a 
bicycle or foot power will do 
nicely. 


St. Louis roundup. Hand- 
made costumes and masks of 
endangered species are the 
highlight of the parades on 
April 21 and 22 that start at the 
city's famed zoo. 


CLEANUPS 


Adopt-a-beach. Thousands of 
volunteers will hit the Califor- 
nia coastline from San Diego to 
Oregon, to clear litter and 
refuse off the beaches. 


Litter lift. More than 60,000 
citizens, including students, of- 
ficials and civic and business 
leaders, are expected to fan out 
along 9 km (15 miles) of Winni- 
peg, Canada, roadways to pick 
up trash and debris. 


Give a day for the Bay. In 
Maryland, residents by the 
thousands have signed up for 
the April 21 statewide cleanup 
that has Chesapeake Bay as the 
focus. Volunteers will plant 
trees and marsh grass, paint 
DON'T DUMP signs on storm 
drains, build nesting boxes for 
ducks, remove fish barriers, 
pick up debris from streams 
and shorelines, test water and 
scout pollution sources. 


PLANTINGS 


The wooden curtain. Trees 
will be planted at various sites 
along the border between East 
and West Germany, where for- 
tifications once stood. 


Trees across America. In 
St. Louis, 10,000 people are ex- 
pected to plant 10,000 trees on 
the banks where the Mississip- 
pi and Missouri rivers meet. 


Forest transplant. On Cana- 
da's Vancouver Island, Boy 
Scouts and others will remove 
trees from an old forest that is 
about to be cut down and re- 
plant them 3.2 km (2 miles) 
away in an area that has already 
been cleared of vegetation. 


Kenya countdown. The 
Evangelical Fellowship of Ken- 
ya will launch its campaign to 
plant 1.5 million trees with the 
help of churches and schools. 


FEATS 


Bike to the future. More 
than 200 cyclists are pledged to 
take part in a 24-hour bike-a- 
thon to raise money for a 
stream-bank cleanup around 
Grand Rapids. 


Peak performance. To dem- 
onstrate that the environment 
isa common'cause, 15 U.S., So- 
viet and Chinese climbers hope 
to reach the top of 8,848- 
meter (29,028-ft.) Mount Ever- 
est on Earth Day. Those who 
get there will place satellite 
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calls to heads of state, then pick 
up garbage and gear dumped 
by previous expeditions. 


Tower of trash. In Toulouse, 
the activist group Friends of 
the Earth will unveil a 2.5- 
meter (8-ft.) tall garbage sculp- 
ture titled Monument to the 
Unknown Refuse. 


A rousing pounding. Led by 
Native Americans, Oregonians 
across the state will beat on 
drums just before noon. The 
thumping is meant to assure dis- 
gruntled earth spirits that man- 
kind is still here and trying to 
improve the planet’s condition. 


Ladybug liberation. In rec- 
ognition of the danger that 
burst rubber balloons pose to 
birds and the environment, 
schoolchildren in Solano Coun- 
ty, Calif., will celebrate by re- 
leasing, instead of balloons, 
300,000 colorful ladybugs. 


Neighborly nudge. Not ev- 
eryone worries about the haz- 
ards of releasing balloons. 
As many as 10,000 of them, 
carrying cards with pro-envi- 
ronmental messages like “Buy 
recycled paper," will be sent 
aloft from Munich's main 
square. The project's organiz- 
ers hope for a wind from the 
southwest that will blow the 
balloons into highly polluted 
Czechoslovakia. 


Kite flyby. More than 3,000 
kites made by schoolchildren in 
Tours, France, will be joined 
together and flown, creating a 
colorful arch across the Cher 
River. 


Clear-water relay. To raise 
consciousness about contami- 
nation in rivers and streams, 
activists will collect a bottle of 
springwater in Lincoln County, 
Ky., and relay it by canoe down 
the Green River's 616-km 
(382-mile) length to Evansville, 
Ind. 


Pollution protest. Rome's 
nature lovers plan to put their 
bodies on the line April 21 
when they stage a sit-down, 
maybe even a lie-in, along one 
of the Italian capital's traffic- 
choked central thoroughfares. 
Survivors can attend a concert 
in a nearby piazza. а 
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REPORT CAR 


This proposal, designed to 
i head off global warming, has 
Impose special taxes gone nowhere, despite the ef- 
on carbon-dioxide forts of the United Nations 
CS Environment Program to 
forge a worldwide treaty limit- 
ing the release of carbon diox- 
ide. In the U.S., a primary pro- 
ducer of CO, new taxes are anathema to the current 
Administration in any case. The President has declared that global 
warming is a problem that needs study, not immediate action. 


In the absence of higher gasoline 
taxes, setting strict fuel-efficiency 
requirements for new cars is an al- 
ternative route to conservation. 
The technology exists to boost the 
average mileage achieved by U.S. cars from 26.5 m.p.g. to 45 
m.p.g. by 2000. But under President Bush, the federally mandated 
average will be raised only to 27.5 m.p.g. this year. 


Daunchiannammioth This idea is a favorite of everyone’s, 
PE Eee from industrial giants like Union Car- 


planting program bide, which has promised to plant half 
a million trees by 2000, to the leaders 
of the U.S. and Australia, who have 
promised a billion trees each. Still un- 
clear: Will the funding come through? 


аата SERENE REET) 


Under the 1987 Montreal Protocol, the 
major nations have already pledged a 5096 

reduction in the production of ozone- 
eR destroying chlorofluorocarbons by 1999. 
completely Last year the European Community and 
the U.S. tentatively agreed to push for a 
complete ban by the end of the century. 
The task now is to translate that under- 
standing intoa formal treaty, which should include all nations, espe- 
cially the Soviet Union and East European countries. In the mean- 
time, plastic-foam manufacturers in the U.S. say they will stop using 
CFCs in their products, and Vermont has decreed that the chemicals 
must be eliminated from auto air-conditioners in new cars sold in 
the state after 1993. Major crc suppliers like Du Pont are develop- 
ing substitutes that are much less harmful to the ozone. 


ER ЕРИ ГЫЙ Ie eR STI 


Ban the Last year representatives of 105 nations 
export agreed to the Basel Convention govern- 
of waste ing international shipments of waste. 
The document would not ban waste ex- 
ports altogether, but it would impose tight restrictions. No waste 
could cross national lines unless adequate environmental precau- 
tions were taken and the government of the importing nation gave its 
approval. The convention has been ratified by the governments of 
three nations, and will go into force when it is approved by 17 more. 
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the value of nature's world. Under intense prs 
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“oly” movie. It does nothing 
jean ке contributing to racial 
p02?” ling decade-old Soviet 
yo rd It declines to offer the 
ыз 8 jed warmth of your standard 
i ee Jt won't even keep the 
D on a Saturday afternoon. 
; 2р2 а pint-size character comedy 
| count, is only a terrific picture. 
ee characters, all certified originals. 
Ms Frederick J. Frenger Jr. (Alec 
Н in) ; also certifiable. “А blithe psy- 
В, he words of Charles Wille- 


pi int M) 

о th з spiffy source novel, Junior is fresh 
s el ota California prison and primed for 
it E. m vice, His M.O.: robs crooks who 


e robbed other people. Thinks he's 
cart isn’t. Has grousy temper; will break 
{шег of an unsuspecting airport Hare 
im. Can compose haiku during his 
‘Breaking, entering/ The dark and 
ly places/ Finding a big gun"—but 
tchoreograph a decent holdup. Junior 
engaging monster, a clown in his own 
orshow. As his nemesis, Miami detec- 
else Di Hoke Moseley (Fred Ward), mutters, 
tense prs Tdhate to meet Senior." 
| Hoke is a grizzled сор, a down-market 
imbo, ill at ease in the new Miami of 
$ millions and Hispanic flash. Junior, 
‘ohasstolen Hoke's gun, badge and false 
a oa the sort of criminal throwback 
lente ү; But Junior's girl Susie 
ONE ason Leigh) is a mystery. A sweet 
W Tom upstate, this Princess Not-So- 
Bgrateful to Junior for the minutest 


jal park. 


in his Own horro 


e 
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d Written by George Armitage 


her. She and the con are lost souls sharing a 
postcard vision of Nirvana: a cloudless 
beach, a dog leaping for a Frisbee, a cruise 
ship navigating the horizon. Unremark- 
able. For Junior and Susie, unattainable. 
With its slums abutting the sea, its raff- 
ish hoodlums and its Day-Glo deco décor, 
Miami is the city to which all Jonathan 
Demme films aspire. Married to the Mob 
ended up there, long after Baldwin had 
played his memorable cameo as a Mafia 
stiff. Funny thing is that Demme only pro- 
duced Miami Blues; his colleague from the 
Roger Corman B-movie Borstal of the 70s, 
George Armitage, is the writer-director. 
Funnier still, Armitage has one-upped his 
old pal. Whereas Demme's movies punctu- 
ate flaky comedy with explosions of vio- 
lence, Miami Blues blends the two moods in 
a savory tropical cocktail. What makes the 
taste so tangy—the rum or the cyanide? 
Armitage has fun with Miami but never 
makes fun of it. He just stands off at an 
ironic distance, appreciating the blazing in- 
congruity of an aquacade at a restaurant or 
a maimed thief pocketing his severed fin- 
gertips. The actors too come at their roles 
energetically, not condescendingly. *Bal- 
dwin plays Junior with a goofy grin and the 
scheming intensity of a small mind spin- 
ning its wheels and getting nowhere. Ward 
finds Hoke's integrity down at his heels. 
And Leigh, a gifted chameleon who de- 
serves stardom, can wring pathos just by 
reading a recipe for vinegar pie or walking 
up the path to a house she will never own. 
Handsomely made, wonderfully acted, Mi- 
ami Blues is the kind of picture Hollywood 


r show: Baldwin as Junior, a hit man with an attitude 


of violence and an ironic appreciation of blazing incongruities. 
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| one of only seven dramatists to win at least | 


Two-Timer 


A second Pulitzer confirms 
August Wilson's pre-eminence 
D uring the deliberations that led to Au- 
gust Wilson's being awarded a second 
Pulitzer Prize for drama last week, mem- 
bers of the Pulitzer board likened him to 
the playwright generally regarded as 
America's greatest: Eugene O'Neill. If 
that comparison seems overly generous— 
Wilson has not yet produced a masterpiece 
to rank with Long Day's Journey into Night, 
nor does his body of work yet rival the 
four-decade outpouring that won O'Neill | 
the Pulitzer four times and the Nobel Prize | 
to boot—the praise may merely be prema- | 
ture. In just over five years, since his first 
professionally produced play, Ma Rainey's 
Black Bottom, reached 
Broadway. Wilson has 
established himself as the 
richest theatrical voice to 
emerge in the U.S. since | 
the post-World War Il 
flowering of Tennessee | 
Williams and Arthur 
Miller. Just as signifi- 
cant, he has transcended 
[- ^ the categorization of 
August Wilson — "black" playwright to 
demonstrate that his 
stories, although consistently about black 
families and communities, speak to the en- 
tire U.S. culture. | 
The new Pulitzer, which makes Wilson 


GERRY GOODSTEIN 


twice (the others, besides O'Neill: George | 
S. Kaufman, Robert E. Sherwood, Thorn- 
ton Wilder, Williams and Edward Albee), 
is for his play The Piano Lesson, which after 
extensive regional tryouts is opening on 
Broadway this week. Outwardly it has 
much in common with Fences, which won | 
Wilson the Pulitzer in 1987: it portrays a 
conflict among members of a black family 
over whether to hunker down under white | 
racism or risk ambition and disappoint- 
ment. But unlike Fences, a kitchen-sink 
drama firmly grounded in reality, Piano 
Lesson seems haunted by specters of the 
brutal past—as haunted as the U.S. still is 
by the legacy of slavery. Director Lloyd 


| Richards and a splendid cast give the script 


the production it deserves. 

The curse of most dramatists is the in- 
ability, once they achieve a hit, to top or 
even match it. Wilson has proved he does 
not suffer under that burden. His latest 
play, Two Trains Running, a candid, joyous 
evocation of black street life circa 1968, is 
just finishing its debut run at the Yale Rep- 
ertory Theater. Though structurally differ- 
ent from Piano Lessons and Fences, it too is 


terrific. = 
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Sport 


rowing up in the London suburb of 
Welwyn Garden City, Nick Faldo had 
a knack for almost every sport. He ran the 
1,500 meters, threw the discus and played 
goalie in football. His career ambitions 
were simple. "I wanted to be my own 
boss,” he remembers, “and 
work outdoors.” At age 13, the 
youngster discovered the per- 
fect pursuit. Flipping TV chan- 
nels, he glimpsed Jack Nick- 
Jaus playing in the 1971 
Masters tournament. Faldo 
wanted to try this game. The 
next day his mother booked 
her only child’s first lessons. 

At this year’s Masters, the 
32-year-old Briton again fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his 
boyhood inspiration. Playing 
the final round last week with 
Nicklaus, Faldo won his sec- 
ond straight Masters green 
jacket; only Nicklaus had ever 
managed two in a row, in 1965 
and '66. “Doing the double, 
this is a bit of history," said 
Faldo. “A lovely feeling.” 

The $225,000 in prize mon- 
ey brings his projected earn- 
ings from tournaments and en- 
dorsements this year to some 
$5 million, placing him among 
golf's top earners. But domi- 
nance in golf is better gauged 
by performances in the four 
"majors" (the Masters, . the 
Professional Golfers’ Associa- 
tion Championship and the 
U.S. and British opens). By 
| that measure, Faldo is vying to be the 
world’s pre-eminent player. With two Mas- 
ters titles and his 1987 British Open cham- 
pionship, he has won three majors in the 
past three years, and narrowly missed a 
fourth at the 1988 U.S. Open. 

Faldo’s emergence is part of a shift in 


“This Is a Bit of History” 


With his second Masters, Nick Faldo is taking his best shot 


by Golf World magazine as “perhaps the 
most exciting young prospect” anywhere. 
When he was a bright young prospect 
himself, Faldo had a reputation as arro- 
gant and ambitious. He once turned in ri- 
val Lyle for using tape on his putter to cut 


Starting the final nine holes, he was a long way from another green jacket 


the sun’s reflection; Lyle was penalized, 
but the British press and other players 
thought Faldo had been petty. The nasty 
breakup of his first marriage in 1984 made 
splashy tabloid headlines. Later in 1984. 
after seven years and modest success on 
the tour, Faldo sought the help of David 
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golfing primacy, as the top Europeans pull 
even with the best Americans. In the Ryder 
Cup, the biennial matchup of teams from 


Leadbetter, a teaching pro in Florida. “I 
was lost," says the strapping, 6-ft. 3-in. 


2 || 
this," he thought. “How the he" 


both sides of the Atlantic, the 
pros from Europe have won two 
of the past three and tied the 
other. Of the past eleven Mas- 
ters, six have been won by Euro- 
peans (Spain’s Seve Ballesteros, 
1980 and '83; West Germany's 
Bernhard Langer, 1985; Brit- 
ain's Sandy Lyle, 1988; and 
Faldo). Waiting to join the 
ranks of superstars is Spain's 
José-Maria Olazabal, 24, touted 
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Faldo. “I had massive leg action, and then T 


At the Top of the World 


@ Greg Norman, Australia 
@ Nick Faldo, Britain 
€ Seve Ballesteros, Spain 


Rankings compiled by Sony based on tournament 
emphasis on the past twelve months. The compute 


tournament prestige and quality of the field. (Calculated after the Masters.) 
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©) Curtis Strange, U.S. 
© Mark Calcavecchia, U.S. 
Q lan Woosnam, Britain 
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| bunker. b 
hot boy? hen Simon Wiesenthal wrote his 
1 20. P|" memoirs more than 20 years ago, with 


Rowe help from Joseph Wechsberg 
: New Yorker, he had a highly dra- 
M tory to tell: how he had emerged 


» an Austrian concentration camp in 


in Paraguay, was subsequently 
found to have drowned in Bra- 
zil (though Wiesenthal contin- 
ues to suspect that he is still 
alive). 

Wiesenthal’s new editorial 
collaborators do not serve his 
purposes well. Instead of bene- 
fiting from Wechsberg’s com- 
petent prose, this new autobi- 
ography has been translated 
from the German by Ewald 
Osers, and it is studded with 
British slang like doing a bunk 
and getting the stick. And 
though the publishers exagger- 
atedly claim that Wiesenthal 
“engineered” the Eichmann 
capture, Wiesenthal himself 
says only that his effort to pre- 
vent Eichmann’s wife from hav- 
ing Eichmann declared legally 
dead “was probably my most 
important contribution to the 
Eichmann case.” 

While The Murderers 
Among Us had a clear thesis, 
coolly pursued, Wiesenthal’s 
new memoir rambles through whole chap- 
ters on such marginal topics as whether 
Hitler had syphilis. And like some other 
memoirists in their 80s, Wiesenthal has 
lots of scores that he wants to settle. He 
is angry not only at all the ex-Nazis and 
all the authorities who have sheltered 
them in Germany, Austria, Latin Ameri- 
ca and the Middle East but also at the 
U.S. for recruiting killers like Klaus Bar- 
bie for cold war intelligence, and at the 
Soviets for all their political crimes (it 
was at their hands that Wiesenthal’s fa- 
ther died). 

Wiesenthal also criticizes Israeli secret- 
service chief Isser Harel, whose memoirs 


did not mention Wiesenthal’s contributions 


hate] and devoted the rest of to the capture of Eichmann. 
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first Cabinet, and Elie Wiesel, 
for not including a Gypsy on 
the U.S. Holocaust Memorial 
Council. 

There is clearly a lot to be angry about, 
butit isa little odd for Wiesenthal to title his 
rancorous book Justice, Not Vengeance. One 
can argue that vengeance isa private repri- 
sal, whereas justice comes from an impartial 
authority, but the two seem very tightly (and 
understandably) intertwined in the mind of 
Simon Wiesenthal. — By Otto Friedrich 


Confucius Says 


PACIFIC DESTINY: INSIDE ASIA TODAY 
by Robert Elegant 
Crown; 533 pages; $24.95 


A sociopolitical primer on Asia may 
seem anachronistic when the world is 
entranced by the promise of a democra- 
tized Central Europe. But Robert Ele- 
gant's anecdote-encrusted new book is a 
reminder that the West, rejuvenated 
though it may be by freedom, still faces its 
major challenge in the aggressive econo- 
mies of Asia. Culled from the author's 
more than two decades as a correspondent 
for Newsweek and the Los Angeles Times, 
Pacific Destiny is a cautionary travelogue 
that weaves expertise with exotica to ana- 
lyze why the unquestioned superiority of 
the West—and the U.S. in particular—is 
passing. 

The preachings of the liberal West, El- 
egant argues, are undermined by the effec- 
tiveness of authoritarian Neo-Confucian- 
ism from Seoul to Tokyo to Taipei, from 
Beijing to Bangkok to Kuala Lumpur. Ja- 
pan's energy comes from a disciplined ad- 
herence to the hierarchical loyalties de- 
manded by the ancient philosophy. In 
Singapore, Lee Kuan Yew reigns as a be- 
nevolent but stern patriarch. South Korea 
prospers because of— not in spite of— Park 
Chung Hee, the dictator who laid the foun- 
dations for his country's phenomenal eco- 
nomic expansion. Though Elegant does 
not quite make the argument, the Confu- 
cian ethic, with its emphasis on obedience, 
cam justify the Tiananmen crackdown. 
Deng Xiaoping is said to have modeled 
China's reforms on Park's repressive yet 
ultimately fruitful policies. 

Elegant, who draws on the tradition of 
the John Gunther series that included Jn- 
side Europe Today, is tirelessly entertain- 
ing. His recollection of Indonesia under 
the demagogic strongman Sukarno casts 
history as comedy. His chapter on Austra- 
lia is a lesson on how charm, wit and 
isolationism cannot save a country from 
the effects of economic lassitude. Never- 
theless, the book is flawed by a few of the 
author's quirks. He tries to imbue various 
transliterations of China's capital with 
poetry, alternating “Peking” (for the cita- 
del redolent with the imperial past) with 
"Beijing" (for the colorless communist 
metropolis). It is an unnecessarily roman- 
tic subtlety made more confusing by Ele- 
gants use of idiosyncratic spellings of 
Chinese names. He also provides one 
questionable historical interpretation of a 
17th century border treaty between Mos- 
cow and Beijing. But these are quibbles. 
Those who wish to divine the shape of the 
future will do well to look to Asia and into 
Pacific Destiny. | —By Howard G. Chua-Eoan 
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AFRICA 


THEFATE OF VULTURES 
NEW POETRY OF AFRICA 
Heinemann; 112 pages; $8.15 


3 For some minds, the ex- 
¥ perience of repression 


for the muse. This an- 
thology of prizewinning 
а African verse is suffused 
| К with the metaphors of a 
822-4 continent that seems 
caught in the agony of perpetual birth. 
The politics of repression is ever present, 
beginning with the compelling title 
poem — full of sinister symbols of corrup- 
tion—by Tanure Ojaide of Nigeria, who 
won a 1988 British Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration contest for African poets, which 
led to this collection. The writers’ anger 
boils up in the defiant lines by Frank 
Chipasula, an exile in the U.S. from Ma- 
lawi: “I will not clean the poem to im- 
press the tyrant/ I will not bend my 
verses to the bow of a praise song." 
Some images are mythic, as in the Ugan- 
dan poet Atuki Okoth's vision of a uni- 
verse diseased because “а dog with rabies 
has bitten the core of the earth.” 

Yet even amid the suffering, the trea- 
sures of Africa entice and enchant the po- 
ets with possibilities. In “Nectar,” Afam 
Akeh of Nigeria depicts a “republic of lies” 
where the soul “will light up the dark/ with 
its lustrous craving for nectar." The conti- 
nent sprawls with a rich diversity, yet the 


poets give it a consistency of tone. The rul- 
ers of Africa are unlikely to flinch because 
the scribblings of a few unhappy poets are 
distributed in their countries by a foreign 
publisher. Perhaps they had better. Poetry 
has always been more than craft, allowing 
those it touches to weigh the life of man, to 
judge the acts of kings and to foresee the 
fate of vultures. и 


ISRAEL 


INTIFADA 
by Ze'ev Schiff and Ehud Ya'ari 
Schocken; 383 pages; $17.50 


Now in its third year, the 
Palestinian uprising in the 
| occupied territories has 

| traumatized Israel and 
r] captured world attention. 


“Мо solution has been 
x found. Now a thorough 
a1xainix | and compelling book on 
WWM ре subject has been put 


together by two of Israel’s leading journal- 


ists, Ze’ev Schiff, military correspondent 
| for the daily Ha'aretz, and Ehud Ya'ari, 
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who covers the Middle East for Israeli tele- 
vision. The first edition sold out in one day, 
and Intifada is into its third printing. A 
newspaper serialization in Arabic also has 
been well received, leading to publication 
of a full translation. 

While there is little new in the book, 
the authors lay out the context and the inci- 
dents of the complex rebellion with clarity 
and judiciousness. They contend that the 
underlying sources of the revolt were more 
economic and social than political, and 
that the desperate conditions in the refu- 
gee camps in the Gaza Strip played a major 
role in bringing frustrated Palestinians into 
the streets. But curing the immediate 
causes of the revolt would no longer be 
enough. *By their uprising, the Palestin- 
ians have smashed the status quo beyond 
repair," write Schiff and Ya'ari. The very 
regions set up as buffers have become 
threats to Israel's security. The authors' so- 
lution: turn over the administration of the 
West Bank to the Palestinians and give 
them full control of the Gaza Strip. Sound- 
ing a note of hope, the book argues that the 
intifadeh need not ultimately be a tragedy: 
"Tt has set the Israelis and the Palestinians 
at a fateful junction where they must 
choose between striving toward compro- 
mise or continuing to batter each other in 
an endless round of mutual attrition.” ш 


JAPAN 


THE HOUSE OF NOMURA 
by Al Alletzhauser 
Bloomsbury; 143 pages; $27.95 


A provocative cover and a 
Ҷ bit of controversy can do 
M wonders for book sales. 
Al Alletzhauser's The 
| House of Nomura has 
j both. The subtitle offers 
readers the “inside story 
of the legendary Japanese 
1 1 dynasty." While many 
might argue that the claim to being the 
"world's most powerful company" hardly 
rests uncontested in the hands of Japan's 
Nomura Securities Co., the firm is a key 
force in the world's financial markets. Add 
to that the news that Nomura is consider- 
ing suing the author in London for libel, 
and success should be ensured. 

Yet though The House of Nomura is 
selling well, it is a disappointment. For- 
merly a Tokyo stockbroker, Alletzhauser 
does offer some interesting glimpses into 
the early history of Nomura, from its hum- 
ble beginnings in the office of a 19th centu- 
ry Osaka money changer to its pre-emi- 
nence as a powerful conglomerate. But the 
sections on the postwar history of the com- 
pany are studded with factual errors and 
reconstructed mainly from rumors or oft- 
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SWITZERLAND WASHES WHITER ^| 95:5 

by Jean Ziegler йа 

Le Seuil; 192 pages; $18.50 "i dowi 


A spate of financial Fas throu 
political scandals 
the Swiss to ree 
LAVE their identity as b 

to the world. Does at 
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ing to Third World; 
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author makes explosive allegatio 
have inspired a drive to strip him o 
mentary immunity. 

Claiming that the government h 
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of leftist activism, Ziegler castigat; 
Establishment for turning the cout! 
“a world center for drug-pro n 
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cartel” and a “treasure island {0 \ 
tors.” As an example, he traces t M LEM 
of the "Lebanon connection: | : 
and heroin cartel that launder i 
through a Zurich company W^ m 
Swiss government. Ziegler RA 
country's most powerful ban x { 
depositories for drug money jy 
stolen millions of fallen ator ty 
dinand Marcos, Jean-Clauce . 
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Jain Basia because few 
Poland can twist 
"ame like Trzetrzelewska. But 
sumame J ds. Like millions of 
po dc once tight Iron Curtain, 
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Р mational pop star 


„em Europe’ , 
gia sound is a cosmo. 


үш mix of jazz, вош end 
Ea the kind of music that 
Ls down as easily as fine 
"mc A spirited optimism 
through even the sad- 
af the love songs she 
s Her 1987 debut album, 
ty as bai [we and Tide, sold more 
{million copies, and her 
ondon Warsaw New 
rd М1; climbed into the Top 20 
s efficienys}aite American charts after 
srnment tos sx weeks. It has sold 
(00 copies abroad, and 
cut tops the hit parade in 
Philippines. Nearly all the 
sare written by the sing- 
s an ёш her partner, keyboard- 
ce state, HS Danny White. “It’s not 
gations, fMroversial music," she 
We just try to write in- 
‘tng songs," Critics com- 
a ae singer 
ў -based tal- 
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Basia is m 
land up S more vi- 
43 Second of four children, Basia, 
Mg ab Up in the industrial town of 
Beer Out 30 miles from Crakow, 
jS eats Tan a private ice-cream 

4 stores qu hours scouring second- 
b К OU fairs for record- 
Uer idols RT Stevie Wonder 
ghe Wag i € heard on the radio. 
x ted m. a friend persuaded the 
п. Нег „A to enter a talent compe- 
uq, ИШ rendition of a song 


Ten dup c 
Who died in Auschwitz won 


; Basia accepted a six- 
.S., performing in clubs 


S. to the Philippines, Basia is an international hit 


that catered to Chicago’s large Polish com- 
munity. A mutual love affair developed, 
and she traveled back and forth between 
the countries until 1981, when a British boy- 
friend persuaded her to move to London. 
Basia’s English was poor, and her contacts 
few, so she found it tough to adjust to what 


Vibrant and up front: she mixes jazz, soul and samba 


Optimism flows through even her saddest love songs. 


| has become her adopted home. “The first 
two years I spent on the dole because there 
was nothing for me to do,” she recalls. Her 
prospects brightened when she hooked up 


funk band that played in small clubs and on 


Bianco, which went on to produce a hit al- 


sia and White put together a tape of their 
own songs and sent it to three companies, 
including CBS, which signed them up. 


together, the romance between Basia and 
White ended after their first album; he’s 
found someone new, she hasn't. For the 
singer and her fans, however, the love af- 


fair has just begun. 
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with White, the leader of Bronze, a jazz- | 


university campuses. When Bronze dis- | 
banded, the pair joined the group Matt | 


bum. To fulfill other artistic ambitions, Ba- | 
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A space no bigger 
than this advertisement on the 
floor of the rainforest 
can harbour insect species, 
seeds, grasses 
and plants capable of vastly 
enriching man's 
medical knowledge. 
But without your help they 
never will. 


Because they're going to die. 


LJ 
oe 
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WWF 
The organisation 


that’s able to make your 


protests heard is the World 


Wide Fund For Nature. 
For details, write to: 
The Membership Officer 
WWF International 


CH 1196 Gland, Switzerland. 


International Foundation for Promotion of Human Rights 
ICC, International Centre, 20 Route Pré-Bois, Р.О. Box 627 
CH-1215 Geneva, Switzerland 
Telephone (022) 798 45 35. Telefax (022) 798 02 94 


“PEACE OF MIND 
WOULD COME TO ALL PEOPLE 
THROUGH A UNIVERSAL RESPECT FOR 
THE BASIC HUMAN RIGHTS OF EVERYONE" 


А 


VOX 
HUMANA 


there is a new voice 
raised in behalf of Human Rights 
throughout the world; that voice is 
Vox Humana, organized to further public 
awareness, knowledge and understanding of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights through coramuni- 


ion by individuals or groups in arts, culture and sp 
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Controlling young tyrants 


T eachers at an inner- -city Schoolin 
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of four bullies was extorting lunch toh E 
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classic school problem was settled ing ree child 
ventive way: the case was taken befor; bl 
school’s bully court. 
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as well as their victims, then imposed j viewer 
tions. The bullies were required to tfi Wan 
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notified, and the gang was separated VED, Joh 
cafeteria. ШП 

Bully courts are the brainchild of! indioa 
chele Elliott, founder of Кійзсаро 4® tı le was 
safety advocacy group and are in ope өг, 
in 30 British schools. In a 1984- We be, put h 
4,000 children in England, 9010 зү ti 
Wales, Elliott documented а V 
problem: 35% said they had been 
more than once or had experien а 
ticularly terrifying incident. ile en 
many had missed school, feigne 
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even attempted suicide. Yet p at dn aR 
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especially foster bullying 9 sid 
“This is a nontelling е8 ct 
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willing to put a stop to 00: 
includes a teacher not (ou 
ments, says Elliott, but be 
be quite Draconian. 
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„ Moore Jr., 67, former 
or of West Virginia; on 
il fraud, tax fraud 
‘ :ustice; in Charleston, 
p ue ee who left office in 
KY ed to plead guilty to filing false 
ps, aor returns, diverting state funds to 
T ШЫ» and using his position to ex- 
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SAVE THE WHALES! 


Japan Defies International Ban 


The Japanese whaling fleet is now plundering the last of the whales. More than a dozen 
nations have abandoned the hunt that has driven the great whales to the brink of 
extinction. But Japan refuses. 

The International Whaling Commission (IWC) has banned all commercial whaling 
for the last three years. Japan violated the ban. Then, to deflect the growing outcry, the 
Japanese government declared it was Killing the whales for "research." The IWC's 
Scientific Committee has repeatedly refused to endorse such fraudulent "science." Tens 
of millions of dollars of whale meat are sold to the specialty restaurants in Tokyo. 
Japanese fishermen are even harpooning tens of thousands of dolphins along their coast 
to increase the supply of “whale” meat. 

In 1984, Japan signed a bilateral agreement with the United States, pledging to 
end all whaling by 1988. In return, the U.S. agreed not to impose economic sanctions, 
authorized under U.S. law, against Japan's fishing industry. But Japan violated the 
agreement in 1988 and 1989, and once again sent its whaling fleet to Antarctica 


Japan’s Environmental Record 
Former President Ronald Reagan warned Japanese business leaders in a speech 
last October in Japan: "There's an emotional issue that has the potential to harm Japan 
greatly —the issue of the environment. There is growing news coverage of Japan's role in 
the loss of endangered species, in the practices of drift-net fishing and tropical logging. 
No country is without blame when it comes to the environment, but Japan will come under 
increasing pressure, perhaps even the boycott of Japanese products." 

Dr. Roger Payne, the acclaimed whale scientist, observes: "The latest scientific 
data on the status of the protected whale species is far worse than any of us suspected. 
The blue whale has been so depleted it may not survive." 


Please Help these Magnificent Marine Mammals 

1) Write a letter to the Prime Minister of Japan, urging him to comply with the international 
whaling ban. His address is: Prime Minister of Japan, 2-3-1 Nagata-cho, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo 100, Japan. 

2) Ask your government to join with other nations to pressure Japan to stop the whale- 
killing and to adopt strong environmental-protection laws. 

3) Make a contribution to our Save-the-Whales Campaign. Contributions are tax- 
deductible under U.S. law. For a donation of U.S. $20 or more, you will receive a four- 
color print of the sperm whales (above), measuring 20" x 26", by renowned marine life 
artist Richard Ellis 


The Animal Welfare Institute is a non-profit, educational organization established in 1951 
to reduce animal suffering and to protect endangered species. 
| want to help SAVE THE WHALES 
[Г] Please send me more information about how | can help save the whales 
[J Enclosed is my tax-deductible contribution of U.S. $ 
(Make checks payable to Animal Welfare Institute) 
[J Please send me a color print of the sperm whales (donation S20 or more) 


Name 


Address —————————— —— 


(n UE дл Country 
ANIMAL WELFARE INSTITUTE, РО Box 3650 Washington ОС 20007 U.S.A. 
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Sorting Through the Runes 


How pundits and scholars are interpreting the European 
Revolution that none of them predicted 


By JOHN ELSON 


actionary governments in Central Europe 


“Н 


where it is headed." 


cy Review. His exuberant im- 
age reflects the general sense 
of astonishment and uncer- 
tainty with which pundits, his- 
torians and political scientists 
on both sides of the Atlantic 
have greeted the Great Euro- 
pean Revolution of 1989. Al- 
though virtually no one pre- 
dicted the developments, 
scholars— radical or conserva- 
tive, hawk or dove—have has- 
tened ever since to sort 
through the runes. In quarterly 
journals and newspaper op-ed 
pages, they have sought illumi- 
nation from the past, fought to 
claim victory for their own phi- 
losophies or pondered the up- 
heaval's impact on future 
events. The outpouring has be- 
gun to shape an inquiry that 
schoolchildren a century from 
now may still be puzzling over. 

For Marxists who once 
bent history into an ideological 
weapon, this inquiry will be 
painful, but even they seem in- 
terested in discovering 1989's 
lessons. The Soviet Academy 
of Sciences invited 50 Western 
historians and Kremlinolo- 
gists, including Richard Tuck- 
er of Princeton and Tübingen's 
Dietrich Geyer, to Moscow to 


would reflect unpleasant truths. 


istory, after forty years of sobriety, 
has fallen off the wagon. It wan- 
ders through the streets and nobody knows 


So writes political scientist Walter Rus- 
sell Mead in the winter issue of World Poli- 


discuss, candidly, where the Soviet society 
went wrong and how to write histories that 


What everyone agrees on easily 
enough is that "die Wende"—the turning, 
as East Germans call it—was one of the 
century's watersheds. Commentators 
have scoured Europe's past in quest of 
other anni mirabiles with which to com- 
pare 1989. In Foreign Affairs, Yale histo- 
ran Michael Howard notes, *In 1989, 
Western Europe celebrated the anniver- 
sary of the French Revolution. In East- 
ern Europe they reenacted it." British 
critic George Steiner, in the March issue 
of Granta, is one of many experts who 
see similarities with 1848, when tired, re- 


collapsed in the face of populist upris- 
ings. There are also, however, darkling 
overtones to this comparison. As Ox- 
ford's venerable historian Sir Isiah Berlin 
observes, the revolution of 1848 was a 
failure because it was largely a “revolu- 
tion of intellectuals"; their embryonic de- 


mocracies were soon replaced by repres- 
sive monarchies. 

Several experts have wondered wheth- 
er lack of political experience might betray 
leaders like Czechoslovakia’s playwright 

. President, Vaclav Havel. Berlin, however, 
answers that the massive popular support 
for the 1989 revolution provides grounds 
for optimism. Timothy Garton Ash, a visit- 
ing lecturer at Oxford University, lyrically 
concurs. “History has outdone Shelley,” he 
writes in the New York Review of Books. 
“Poets really were the legislators of this 
world.” 

Europe had another great Springtime 
of nations—1918, British journalist Neal 
Ascherson points out in Granta. Although 


(es, 1 
don’s Sunday Telegraph, has 10 


the ending of w 
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National Interest, Stat | 
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f doreke that communism could 
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for the Al The fading vital signs of 
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mme Йй Soviet Union might 
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can we do to help them? In a pessimistic 
survey of Soviet problems appearing in the 
American quarterly Daedalus, the pseud- 
onymous author Z* recalls De Tocque- 
ville’s aphorism: “The most dangerous 
time fora bad government is when it seeks 
to reform itself.” Z argues that Gorba- 
chev’s program is doomed to failure since 
perestroika has only compounded the Sovi- 
et Union’s economic problems. 

Jeane Kirkpatrick, former U.S. ambas- 
sador to the U.N., agrees: “It is not clear 
that modernization can be achieved under 
conditions of socialism.” In Foreign Affairs, 
she also argues that Western economic as- 
sistance should be tied directly to pro- 
grams that encourage private incentives. 
Ken Adelman, of Washington’s Institute 
for Contemporary Studies, contends that 


U.S. aid should be in the area of guidance. 
America, he notes, has a genius for creat- 
ing those “mediating institutions" — every- 
thing from charities to political-action 
groups—that make democracy work. — 
To Timothy Garton Ash, who has writ- 
ten on Eastern Europe for both the New 


York Review of Books and London's Specta- | 


tor, there is an equally compelling ques- 
tion: What can they do for us? A French 
commentator, Pierre Bourdieu, argues in 
i a. ا‎ RTT urs 
*Anecho of X, the nom de plume used by George Ken- 
nan in his famous 1947 Foreign Affairs article, which 
outlined what became the U.S. policy of containing So- 
viet expansionism. Circumstantial evidence suggests 
that Z is Martin Malia, a professor of Russian history at 
the University of California, Berkeley. Daedalus will 


not say. 
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Liber, the London-based weekly survey of 

European books, that intellectuals every- 
where should take up the "revolutionary 
élan that the peoples of the East have in- 
jected into the listless history of Europe.” 
The goal of that energizing struggle is to 
find a third way between what Bourdieu 
considers untenable dichotomies: Marx or 
Milton Friedman, Thatcher or Stalin. Gar- 
ton Ash observes that in the three essen- 
tials of economics, politics and law, the ba- 
sic model for the new regimes of Central 
Europe is “somewhere between Sweden 
and Switzerland.” But where exactly? Rog- 
er Hilsman of Columbia University, an As- 
sistant Secretary of State during the Ken- 
nedy presidency, reports that his Soviet 
friends “think of democracy in terms of 
a country very much like the Soviet Union 
is today, but without the KGB's 
heavy-handedness and with 
less central control of the 
economy." Editor Paul Sweezy 
of the Marxist Monthly Review 
actually predicts that after 
they try capitalism, the East 
bloc nations will return to 
socialism. 

Surprisingly, the democra- 
tization of Eastern Europe 
has drawn little comment 
from France's articulate New 
Philosophers, like Bernard 
Henri Levy, even though the 
revolution would appear to 
embody ideas espoused in 
their books. But the sight of 
Communist politicians in 
Eastern Europe openly dis- 
avowing communism stunned 
leftists. In the French weekly 
L'événement de Jeudi, Jean- 
Frangois Kahn warns that his 
country’s sizable Communist 
Party is now “bereft of 
hope,” “forsaken by utopias” 
and on the verge of becoming 
a “mob with an ax to grind.” 
A cooler view would be that 
the party has been bereft of 
hope for nearly a decade and 
that its capacity to damage 
democracy by resorting to ni- 
hilism is vastly reduced. 

In his World Policy Review article, Wal- 
ter Mead notes that 1989 has overtaken 
1992, the year of European Community in- 
tegration. Common to virtually all the 
commentaries—including those that re- 
joice over the fall of what Reagan called 
the “evil empire"—is a strong sense of 
foreboding. Neil Ascherson, for example, 
notes that when one Lazarus is raised from 
the dead, another one is usually found un- 
derneath. Thus the collapse of monolithic" 
Communist rule may bring to surface long- | 
suppressed regional animosities, like eth- 
nic quarrels between Czechs and'Slovaks. 
To paraphrase Yeats, in short, a very 
rough beast may be slouching toward 
Bethlehem. ГЫ 
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BY EMILY MITCHELL/Reported by Wendy Cole 


Time That Tries His Soul 


In his heyday, JAMES BROWN was bigger than life, whether on a wall 
or in person. But for the past 16 months the “godfather of soul" has 
been in a South Carolina slammer for a 1988 conviction on assault 
and other charges. This week he'll start in a work-release program at 
a community center, where one of his tasks will be to speak out 
against drug use. Nights, he'll return to a nearby minimum-sécurity 
facility. He's eligible for parole in 1991, but that's not soon enough 
for the feisty Free James Brown campaign. 
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Let's Lunch 


When Melanie Griffith invit- 
ed her mother to lunch on 
the Los Angeles set of Pacif- 
ic Heights, it became a job 


opportunity. Tippi 
Hedren was offered a 
small part in the psy- 
chological thriller, 
due this fall. Alfred 
Hitchcock “would 
have loved this pic- 
ture," says Hedren, 
who was in The Birds 
and Marnie, “be- 
cause it takes people 
and twists them all 
up." But she turned 
down another chance 
to appear with her 
daughter, this time in 
The Bonfire of the 
Vanities, which Griffith 
starts shooting next month. 
Says Hedren: “Melanie said, 
‘Go for it, Mom,’ but I don't 
want to do my cameo Hitch- 
cock role in all her movies." 


Heaven's Will 


God will decide who suc- 
ceeds Mother Teresa as head 
of the Missionaries of Chari- 
ty—though the Vatican will 
certainly have a say. The re- 
vered sister, now 79, last 
week stepped aside for 
health reasons after serving 
40 years as superior-general 
of the order she founded. 
When asked who would take 
her place, she lifted her 
hand toward heaven and 
said, ^We will act the way he 
leads us.” Known as the 
“saint of the gutters” for her 
work among the poor and 
sick of Calcutta, she won the 
Nobel Prize for Peace in 
1979 and traveled ceaseless- 
ly in support of her mission. 


Since a heart attack | 
year, however, she Шш 
leaves her Calcutta home 


А. MORVAN—GAMMA LIAISON 


Grounded 


Three hours after he was 
due to fly to Bucharest late 
last week, Romania’s exiled 


King Michael, 68, was bat 
his villa near Geneva ae 
with his wife Queen Аг 
and daughter Crown К: 
cess Margarita. He һай 
blocked from making t 
first visit home sime! 
1947 abdication. Wilh û 
first free postwar elect 
coming up in May, Kc 
nia's provisional gover 
ment considered the f 
posed trip “disrupt 
Replying that his pure 
“not a political but amt 
one," Michael says he" 
try again to return. 


Divided We Ride 


If his friends from the 2nd century could see hi 


т now! crore], 


к” 
cheered Roman Emperor MARCUS AURELIUS last weeks e 


ity in b 


5 . i 
ing to the Capitoline Hill after a lengthy restoration. Beca 
lution, it will reside ina museum for now and won tbe 
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Ee All The Best Airlines 
We Check Our Passengers On Board. 
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May, Ree les just one step in the electronic tracking of your international 

упа] gor : E | 

ci ү К express shipment, when you send it UPS. * 
| 
| 


кы Recognizing that your delivery is as vital to our business as it is to yours. 
js риро 
|] but ат 
| says he ° 
urn. 


A point of view which happens to have made us the worlds largest package delivery company 


And, often, the most economical. Í 
The UPS international network now offers express delivery of parcels and |i 
documents to over 180 countries and territories worldwide i] 

But we never forget how we will maintain your trust. One delivery at a time. | | 
By our people taking personal responsibility 


On the ground In the air Every step of the way 


United Parcel Service 


As sure as taking it there yourself. 
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i ur : Internationally acknowledged 
|. to be the finest cigarette in the world 
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КОМОР e Ne Por, 
THE MOST DISTINGUISHED TOBACCO HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
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Cathay Pacific. 
The Airline for people who cross time zones 


like they used to cross town. 
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One airline understands the 
special needs of the new world of 
international travellers. Cathay 

Pacific. We pioneered ultra long- 


haul intercontinental flight. Bringing 


the world closer to our home, Hong 
Kong. Every flight we make is interna- ti 
tional, with flight attendants from 10 
Asian lands. While we rely on modern 
technology to get you there speedily, our 
- traditional in-flight service ensures that i 


you will always arrive in better shape. 


| ү 
J алал 
| SY 
| CATHAY PACIFIC 
| Arrive in better shape. 
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LARRY BURROWS— LIFE 


"We. 1 C NS 
N M» 


VIETNAM: For America, the war remains a guilty mystery 
But the U.S. can help build a stable peace.» With an impoverished North and a reviving South, | 
Vietnam is still divided. » In strife-torn Cambodia, the killing has never ceased. | 


8 


A 


WORLD: Moscow is 
squeezing Lithuania to 
cancel its declaration 0 
independence vad NS 
As Gorbachev’s blockade cuts off oi iy PN 
gas, the republic can barely meet 1 
needs, and more shortages are COM” 


me e 

But there is virtually no sign thal el 
rebellious Lithuanians are on і! © 
retreating. 


20 
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UNITED STATES: Once again, hope forahostage 30 
release is suspended in a web of mistrust 

After Washington refuses to send a high-level diplomat to negotiate. 
kidnapers in Lebanon choose to "postpone" their promise to free a 
long-held captive. 


ASIA/PACIFIC: China is counting on an 32 
international sporting event to help repair its 
damaged reputation 

Intent on softening the memory of Tiananmen Square and regaining its 
lost prestige, Beijing rushes ahead with preparations for the quadrennial 
Asian Games, which are set for September. 


BUSINESS: When the West trades with the East, 36 
the name of the game is barter 

Moscow and Eastern Europe are eager to buy. but the shortage of 
foreign exchange and the nonconvertibility of their currencies mean thev 
must rely on the world's oldest form of commerce. 


TRAVEL: Tourists with a taste for the pastoral 38 
should head—in a hurry —for Eastern Europe 
Communism created an attraction by making time stand still. But it also 
left the region without the facilities to handle a flood of visitors. A TIME 
correspondent surveys the bucolic splendors and advises that if you like 
nouvelle cuisine, you should go somewhere else. 


SHOW BUSINESS: Cowabunga! Bruce Lee's 46 
producer finds a new bonanza in four mutant 

martial artists 

Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles, the biggest hit of the current U.S. movie 
season, is ringing up millions for Hong Kong movie mogul Ravmond 
Chow and his Golden Harvest studios. 


CINEMA: Remembering the real Greta Garbo 50 
To recent generations she was known only as a recluse. But her legend is 
secure, both as a haunting beauty and as one of the finest actresses in 
movie history. 
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area with napalm and explosives. 


cumstances, as a valiant try." 


North Vietnamese had finally quit 
Prey Totung, a Cambodian crossroads 
town, and TIME correspondent Stanley 
W. Cloud went in to report the story. 
But within moments after a helicopter 
dropped Cloud and his photographer 
to the ground, they realized that the 
bullets were still flying. The pilot pan- 
icked and flew off, leaving the journal- 
ists in a schoolyard for two days while 
US. fighter-bombers “wasted” the 


& upposedly, the siege was over. The 


That was 1971. Last month Cloud, 
53, now Washington bureau chief, re- 9.2 ' 
turned to Cambodia for the first time After 18 years Clou 
in 18 years. He sought out old friends 
and sources, including the jovial, ro- 
tund chef who used to serve a legend- 
ary soufflé Grand Marnier in Phnom 
Penh's Café de Paris. Today the Cambodian capital's French res- 
taurants are gone, but the chef survived the brutal Khmer Rouge 
years and has opened a far more modest Cambodian eatery where 
he still whips up a soufflé. Says Cloud: “While it's only a pale imita- 
tion of the one he used to make, it must be regarded, under the cir- 
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Such perseverance is the theme of Cloud's account of Hout 
Seng, TIME'sdriverin Phnom Penh during the war. After an arduous 


Napalm, soufflé Grand Marnier 
and plenty of perseverance. 


escape from Cambog; 
of his family we 
Cape in Thailand. 
they were eventual] AR 
Washington, Where ae à 
28,isa photographer. H 
Cloud on his recent 
Should the U 
toward Hanoi? Wh LS dti 
* Why do S. 

support the murderoys КЫ 
today? These questions аге афр, ў 
in this week's issue, Th ae 
pursued on U.S. televi 
ABC-TIME forum mod 
Jennings on April 26 at 11.35 9 
Following a 10 p.m. Asc RR 
on Vietnam, Jennings, wit Ns 


clude Henry Kissin- 
ger, General William Westmoreland, Nebraska 
Senator and Vietnam veteran Robert Kerrey and 
former Lieut. William Calley, the U.S. command- 
er during the My Lai massacre. The show should 
be a useful complement to TIME's report. 
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MUNICH. Ordinarily the work 
of Soviet filmmakers like 
Sergei Eisenstein, Andrei 
Tarkovsky and Alexander 
Dovzhenko is seen on the 
movie screen. In this exhibi- 
tion the medium is different, 
but the creativity remains 
evident. Drawings, sketches 
and oil paintings by eleven 
Soviet filmmakers are on 
display at the Stádtische 
Galerie im Lenbachhaus until 
May 6. 


BRIGHTON. Architect John 
Nash's ornate masterpiece, 
the Royal Pavilion, has finally 
been returned to its previous 
splendor. After nine years, the 
scaffolding and plastic shroud 
that have covered the struc- 


ture are being removed. The 


pavilion, on which Nash began 
work in 1815 for the future 
King George IV, is one of 
England's most precious spec- 
imens of the Regency period. 
Open daily. 


MONACO. The subject is the 
pearl. In its honor, the Mona- 
co Oceanographic Institute is 
sponsoring a festival from 
April 28 to May 28. Several 
top French theaters will show 
costumes decorated with 
pearls from their collections, 
while designers Cartier, Van 
Cleef and Mikimoto will ex- 
hibit jewelry. Twice a week, 
visitors will have a chance to 
win pearl pendants, not by suc- 
ceeding at a game of skill but 
simply by filling out a 
questionnaire. 


OSLO. The 43rd anniversary 
of the start of the trans-Pacific 
journey of ethnologist Thor 
Heyerdahl on the Kon-Tiki, 


a balsa raft, is a reminder to 
visit the Kon-Tiki Museum in 
Norway's capital. On display is 
the original craft, which set out 
from South America to Poly- 
nesia on April 28, 1947. Also 
on view are artifacts from 
Heyerdahl’s various journeys 
in simple boats, which the 
scientist, now 75, believes 
proved the possibility of an- 
cient contacts between distant 
civilizations. The museum is 
open year-round. 


HONG KONG. For the first 
time in two decades, the Mos- 
cow State Circus is going on an 
Asian tour. Dancing bears, fly- 
ing acrobats and magicians are 
part of one of the world’s best 


in the Philippines, Thalir? 
Malaysia, Singapore andl 
nesia over the next four 
months. Tickets for per. 
formances in Hong Kongs 
Coliseum, to be held thro 
May 6, are $5 to $23. 
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Be терот on the shifting racial 
т © US. provided a perspective 
ges that confront us [April 9]. 
S to assimilation are no farther 
3 ES егы and souls. Recently, 
мера, B of Italian-Irish descent, 
mied a y music recital in an ethni- 
ih „Са Of Brooklyn. In the audi- 
mu M and me were about 20 
Ж anxious parents— black, 
nopean and Asian. During 
© 9n a Saturday afternoon, 
^ M We discovered 
dm ator that linked us: 
Pes for our children. 
John J. D'Emic 
New York City 


hen Б ү. 5 
ре C'üzens of European de- 


Sy are ; М 
S the у: ‘~ too much in the minority, 


i 5 came f y 
; (М айл from. The Continent 
B po? | "yb E both culturally and fi- 
] | | ux of such descendants. 


^ Joy R. Kluess 
| Ridgefield, Conn. 


Frankly, I cannot understand some 
Hispanics’ insistence on having bilingual 
education or multilingual or multicultural 
societies within the U.S. It is silly for them 
to flee from their native countries and then 
form barrios in the U.S., duplicating their 
old environments. Those who choose the 
U.S. should integrate. Otherwise, they 
might as well have stayed home. 

Luis Ramos 
Caracas, Venezuela 


We people of color have contributed to 
the development of America as much as 
any other ethnic group. It is of secondary 
importance whether our achievements are 
admired by those who were not subjected, 
as we were, to hatred, violence, cultural de- 
struction and the chains of slavery. We 
should be included in U.S. history simply 
because we have earned it! 

Franklin L. Johnson 
New York City 


The notion of the melting pot is a myth; 
the U.S. is more of a stewpot, in which each 
ingredient maintains its identity but is en- 
hanced by the other components. As we 
encounter other cultures, we adapt and in- 
escapably form part of a dynamic whole. 

John L. Ng, Assistant Vice President 
Christian and Missionary Alliance 
Colorado Springs 


What will the U.S. be like when whites 
are no longer the majority? Basically, the 
same as now: the rich will get richer, and 
the poor will get poorer. 

Miguel Estremera 
East Brunswick, N.J. 


Polluted Europe 

The article about the ravages of pollu- 
tion in Europe [April 9] contains sobering 
estimates of the high costs of environmen- 
tal cleanup. There is another dimension: 
the impact of environmental protection on 
jobs. The bottom line is unknown, but one 
thing is certain; everyone concerned with 
the problem needs to be associated with 
the decisions. This year’s International La- 
bor Conference will discuss the social im- 
plications of environmental protection and 

the link between it and jobs. 
Michel Hansenne, Director-General 
International Labor Organization 
Geneva 


Something has to be done to ensure 
the healthy continuation of the living 
creatures on this planet. Of all the pro- 
ducers of waste, the human being is the 
most contaminating. 

Christiaan Rietveld 
Ibiza, Spain 


The East bloc's military-industrial 
complex deprived its own people of the ne- 
cessities of life, such as food. And now we 
learn of the horrible rape of the environ- 
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ment. Notonly has this pollution been det- 

rimental to East Europeans' well-being, 

but its consequences also endanger the 
health of other inhabitants of the planet. 

Michael E. Kincaid 

Juan-les-Pins, France 


Sri Lankan Parallels 


You were right to compare the pullout 
of Indian peacekeeping forces from Sri 
Lanka [April 2] with America’s debacle in 
Viet Nam. Rajiv Gandhi’s government was 
wrong to deploy troops in Sri Lanka. The 
Indian army could not deal with the guer- 
rilla-warfare tactics used by the Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam, and was checkmat- 
ed. I salute the Indian government for fi- 
nally withdrawing its forces. 

Ashutosh Pal 
Basti, India 


How would Sri Lanka have fared if the 
Indian army had not come? The answer is 
clear. Democracy would have been de- 
stroyed. The southern militants, the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Front, would have estab- 
lished a totalitarian Pol Pot-type regime, 
while the northern Tamils would have de- 
clared a separate state. This tragedy was 
averted in part because the Indian troops 
took on the Tamil guerrillas in the north. 

Saman Piyasiri 
Colombo, Sri Lanka 


Tennis Lessons 


I find it ironic that in the midst of the 
hoopla about the importance of education, 
your writer can blithely state about young 
tennis player Jennifer Capriati, “When an 
eighth-grader can sign sponsorship deals 
worth potentially $1 million a year, what's 
the real point of further schooling [March 
26]?” Is the potential to earn big bucks 
really the focus of our concern about the 
impoverished state of education? It might 
be valuable for even millionaire athletes to 
be knowledgeable about the world. The 
Reagan years are over. It's not all about 
money anymore. 

Sylvia Brownrigg 
Baltimore, Md. 


As long as 14-year-old Capriati can bal- 
ance her schooling and her success on 
court and in commercial ventures, 1 see no 
reason why anybody should be so con- 
cerned with "premature burnout." If she 
has to fade away one day, Um sure she'll do 
it in style. Meanwhile, let her enjoy what 
she has rightfully earned. Now is her time. 

C. Guisepe Gunatilaka 
Jidda, Saudi Arabia 
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A LOT OF PEOPLE KNOW OUR AIRPLANES 
INSIDE AND OUT. 
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NAMELY OUR MECHANICS. BECAUSE AT PAN AM EVERY AIR- 


PLANE UNDERGOES FREQUENT PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE. No 


OTHER U.S. CARRIER SPENDS AS MUCH ON MAINTENANCE PER 


AIRCRAFT OPERATING HOUR AS Pan Am. IN FACT, MORE THAN 
$350 MILLION IS ALLOCATED FOR 1990 ALONE. It's NO WONDER 
OVER 30 OF THE WORLD'S AIRLINES TRUST THEIR MAINTENANCE 
TO US. ALL GOOD REASONS TO FEEL CONFIDENT THAT WHEN 


YOU CHOOSE PAN Ам, YOU'VE MADE THE RIGHT CHOICE. 
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WERE FLYING BETTER THAN EVER 
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| police van equipped with a video 
Û amera cruises down Ealing Road in 
ix London as customers spill out of the 
pal Oak pub clutching pints of bitter and 
asing the match between the Brent- 
prdFootball Club and Shrewsbury Town. 
‘My father was born 200 yds. from 
Le” says Rob Dorrington, 40. When he 
an to accompany his father, 
[n to Brentford matches at 
ase of seven, watching foot- 
bias the chief recreation for 
workingmen. They would 
heir jobs at the gasworks 
ihe brewery at noon on Satur- 
4 and pedal to the football 
wnds, paying twopence to 
nie their bicycles nearby. De- 
jt many changes in English 
khê tradition endures, 
Football Supporters are 
"res of habit,” says Dor- 
80. Every Saturday at 2 
sharp, when Brentford is 
"1 at home, Rob, now the 
ESL two young sons of his 
n ШП assistant bank man- 
T дхату Chiswick, picks 
lt to ieee dad. They 
Rk the | i parking spot and 
p». ай half-mile to the 


n id entrance to Griffin 


Scene 
REE) 


London 


races at Hillsborough on April 15, 1989, 
led to a recommendation that these sec- 
tions be abolished. Clubs in the third and 
fourth division will be required to elimi- 
nate standing room by 1999, while first- 
and second-division clubs must do so 
by 1994, 

At Brentford, where the changes will 
cost at least $800,000, the measure is re- 
garded as both unnecessary and unwel- 


i ү i 


atmosphere is." 
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Watching from the terraces at Griffin Park: a tradition soon to end 


“Football grounds were built with 
standing . . . That's where the 


| nents. Their boisterous behavior is *a nui- | 


Police keep a sharp eye on the terraces, | 
particularly on the young men in candy- 
striped Brentford jerseys who jeer oppo- 


sance," says Ken, though it's usually harm- 
less. A chorus of the 1950s song Shake, 
Rattle and Roll is followed by cries of 
"Smillie! Smillie!" in honor of Brentford's | 
sole scorer in the match. In the control | 
room, a closed-circuit television camera | 
pans the crowd, monitoring the conduct of | 
both home and “away” fans. Says Inspec- | 
tor Ray Nunn: “If it’s оп film and produced 
before a court, it's a fair cop, gov." Police 
have caught troublemakers changing 
clothes to escape detection and picked out | 
convicted hooligans subject to court orders 
banning their attendance. 

High police visibility is the result 
of the continuing violence associated with 
the national sport. At a recent | 
match between Chelsea and | 
Middlesbrough at Wembley | 
Stadium, 100 people were ar- 
rested. Earlier this season, Ar- | 
senal and Norwich City were | 
fined a total of $111,000 for vio- | 
lent behavior by their players on | 
the pitch. Five thousand police | 
nationally are engaged in foot- | 
ball-related duties on Saturday | 
afternoons; at Brentford, where 
this match is rated by police as a 
low-risk C, security will cost | 
10% of the gate. The measures | 
are humiliating: buses carrying 
the away supporters are not al- 
lowed to arrive in town more | 
than an hour before kickoff; vis- 
itors are not permitted to buy or 
drink alcoholic beverages: 
mounted police accompany the 
visitors from the moment they 
arrive. They are searched at the 
gate, fenced off from the pitch 
in wire cages and banned from 
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come. Says Peter Gilham, chairman of the 
Brentford Supporters Club: “Football 
grounds were built with standing. People 
were reared on it. That’s where the atmo- 
sphere is.” " 

Dorrington and his father can afford 
the comfort of seats but head instead for 
the terrace marked HOME SUPPORTERS 
ONLY. They squeeze onto the concrete 
steps and greet their friends Andy and 
Lofty. “I’ve been standing in the same spot 
for 30 years," Rob says. “ГЇЇ be devastated 
when it's all-seater.” Andy, 80, regrets the 
reform because, he says, "standing in the 
winter is much warmer." 


| 
i 
| 
| 
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local pubs. Complains Gilham, 
who organizes out-of-town travel for 
Brentford supporters: “You are treated as 
an animal. The whole ambience is second 
class." 

The sense of repressed violence con- 
taminates the atmosphere at even the 
more family-oriented clubs like Brentford: 
a regulation that simply forces fans to sit 
rather than stand is unlikely to change the 
situation very much. But neither will it 
cause Dorrington and his father to vary 
their routine. For them, football continues 
to provide a familiar weekend lift—even if 
Brentford, on this occasion, plays to a 
draw. Muses Rob: “It’s like a religion.” = 
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ihe only war it ever lost 


ША. WITTEMAN 


wenty-three years after the fact, Denny 
McClellan's. recurring dream is still vivid. 
Once again he is 18, back on patrol ten miles 
northwest of Danang in the company of equal- 
ушу, heavily armed grunts of the 2nd Battalion, 7th 
hians. His M-16 is loaded for Charlie, and a couple 
I forenades are within easy reach in his flak jacket. His 
eld pack weighs 40 Ibs., and the day is surpassingly 
ipt The lance corporal his buddies call “Red” is sweat- 
ir heavily. His squad leader, not much older than Mc- 
(ellan, gives а hand signal, and the patrol moves off 
Wie road and down a narrow trail. Just the beginning of 
gf other very long day in the Republic of Vietnam. Says 
А McClellan, now a 19-year veteran of the San Francisco 
с force: “I remember individual days there in per- 
sequence like it was yesterday." 

| Tnotyesterday, last week. Or was it last month? Cer- 
[Шу itcan't be 15 years since the U.S.-supported regime 
hitedlikea pup tentand theremaining American Marines 


шей what the tactical instructors at Quantico euphe- 


je 


"iSically called a “retrograde movement” from the roof 
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апа recrimination still shroud America’s perceptions 


of the fortress-like U.S. embassy annex. Today chickens 
run helter skelter through the American compound. 

But the U.S. has not extracted itself from Vietnam. 
From The Deer Hunter and Platoon to Born on the 
Fourth of July, interpretations of the war continue to be 
big at the movies. Television has China Beach, the 
award-winning series about a rest and relaxation center 
in Danang. The London hit show Miss Saigon, a musi- 
cal about a doomed romance between a Vietnamese bar 
girl and an American soldier, will be coming to Broad- 
way next year with seats costing as much as $100. 
Bookstores are filled with memoirs, histories; reprints 
and novels. This spring Harper & Row even published 
The.Vietnam Guidebook, with advice for travelers to 
places like Hué and My Lai, although the U.S. State 
Department places restrictions. on such excursions. 
Courses on Vietnam are staples of college curriculums. 

The war festers like a canker in the minds of many of 
the 2.7 million Vietnam veterans and the 750,000 Viet- 
namese who live in the U.S. The 3,600 members of Na- 
tional League of Families of American Prisoners and 
Missing in Southeast Asia still believe there may be 
loved ones locked in prisons hidden somewhere in the 


From a telephone poll of 1,000 adult 
Amencans taken for TIME/CNN on 
April 9 and 10 by Yankelovich Clancy 
Shulman. Sampling error plus or 


impenetrable Annamese Cordillera. What-might-have-been 


| gnaws at some of the draft dodgers who fled to Canada or into the 
| National Guard. Certainly the war prompted career choices for 
| young men who joined the Peace Corps or enrolled in graduate 


school to stay out of.the Army. 
For the families of the 58,022 U.S. ser- 
VIETNAM vicemen and -women who died in Indochina, 
the war continues as a dull ache, a pain 
YESTERDAY shared by the kin of the millions of Vietnam- 
AND ese killed on both sides. For most other 
Americans, Vietnam is as much a mystery as 
TODAY it was 25 years ago, when apprehensive Ma- 
rines in full battle gear first waded onto the 


Was the U.S. beaches near Danang. But the mystery has 
right or wrong ^ long been stripped of its innocence and is 
to get involved shrouded instead in guilt and recrimination. 

in the Vietnam Some of the bafflement arises from a curi- 
War? ous inability to come to terms witha failed poli- 


cy, with America’s greatest military defeat. But 
it is also due to the continuing attitude of the 
0.5. Government. Fifteen years after U.S. 
Ambassador Graham Martin slipped away in 
the predawn darkness of a collapsing Saigon, 
the U.S. has yet to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with the government of Vietnam. Wash- 
ington continues to act as if Hanoi had sent its 
troops to invade Virginia instead of down the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail. Since 1975, the U.S. has 
imposed a trade embargo against Vietnam 
that has been more effective than the mining of 


Are you proud 


of the role the Haiphong harbor ever was. It has helped keep 
U.S, played in Vietnam’s badly managed economy on its 
Vietnam? knees, which in turn has encouraged a steady 


flow of refugees to Hong Kong and Malaysia. 

Three Administrations in Washington 
have insisted that Vietnam meet several con- 
ditions before diplomatic or commercial rela- 
tions can return to normal. All Vietnamese 
troops must be permanently withdrawn from 
Cambodia and a peaceful settlement must be 
reached in that ravaged land, The roughly 
15,000 Amerasian children (now young 
adults, like many of the children of the mias) 
must be allowed to leave Vietnam if they 


39% | 61% 


28% 


[e i 


minus 3%. This poll also questioned 
208 veterans at the Vietnam 
Memorial in Washington on April 7, 
and 12-14. т 


wish, and political prisoners freed from re- 
education camps. Questions about the re- 
maining POW/MiAs should be resolved. So 
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runs the checklist of U.S.- Vietnamese policy, as jt ij; 
the past decade. Hanoi insists that it has met th 
though progress has been made on all of these issu. 


not yet satisfied. 


Either way, a sizable number of Americans are Saying theting 
come fora different course of action. Ina poll for TIME/CNN yl 
kelovich Clancy Shulman, 48% of those questioned said thi. 
should re-establish relations with Vietnam; 32% are o Ose 
nam veterans seem to agree: of the 208 vets sixveyed for (мє | 


Bafflement shrouded with guilt 


and recrimination: Tom Cruise in 


Born on the Fourth of July 


ley attorney. “Americans have a role to play in ЇЇ 
of Vietnam because we had such a large role in 
Weills’ view is not widely shared: in the T! ist 
say the U.S. does not owe Vietnam anything. Not 
tablish full diplomatic relations generally € im 
namese who escaped in 1975 or have fled m j 
then. “The U.S. should not normalize until the, 
ernment guarantees human rights,” says Phac 
tising manager of a Vietnamese-language PEW 
"They lowered people to the life of animals. . 
Antipathy toward the regime in Hanoi is h 
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the Vietnan: meinoii 
said the U.S. shouldope 
bassy in Hanoi. 

“Of course we shoul 
tablish relations,” say Me 
Pfeiffer, a high school 
or in Oakland, Me. 
pretending Vietna 
doesn’t exist.” An ofi 
the Maine chapter of V 
for Peace, Pfeiffer says 
low members support rer 
tion as a means to gall P i 
on-site information abt 
effects of Agent 
“Open it up," says ^^ 
«If we established "t 
with China, why not W! 
nam?" Former алша 
Anne Weills, who crea 
ror in 1968 when М ii 
Hanoi with a аа 
brought back Шш i 
prisoners, comes © =, 
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Я Ins Vietnam memorial in Washington earlier this month. The war 
ШШ E as a'dull ache for the families of the 58,022 American 
[ iemenand -women who died in Indochina 


e opposed lif pared to head home, shoulder weapons and seize control again. 
lor iseal The раѕѕіоп in the Vietnamese exile community is a puzzle to 
memana thay Americans, That is no surprise to Phuong Dai Nguyen, a 


yuldopenzsolupore at the University of California, Berkeley, whose family 


on in 1975: “The Americans don’t know much about the 
ese.” Yet the same has been true of the Vietnamese gov- 
s inability to fathom the importance to the U.S. of the 
ila issue, Fully 62% of those polled by TIME/CNN —and 84% 
nam veterans— believe there are still MrAs alive in Vietnam. 
‘There is no logic to this,” says Douglas Pike, a retired State 
fitment analyst who assiduously read accounts of every re- 
ей МА sighting but was never able to come up with verifica- 
ffer says Ya second source. A resident of northern Vietnam, released 
орот * 13 years in re-education camps, is equally incredulous. 
5 (0 de pus There are no Americans here. I never heard of any." 
шоп |. ЁШашезе people long ago gave up looking for their own 


], Me. “ 
Vietnam ? 
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ег of Vel 


ти е рсе quickly in the subtropical climate. Al- 
shed f Pisthat ther oficial will say so publicly, the widespread convic- 


Nae American 

"Sof sightin Onal League of Families issues regular status re- 

p in e оп a hundred or so of the 2,303 men listed as 

Since a Jap y unaccounted for in Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Рапеѕе lieutenant hid on a Philippine island for 30 


aft 
à World War II before surfacing, anything is possible. 
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Passionate nurse in China Beach: interpreta- 


he {з the сот 
re big on the home screen andat the box office 
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"Iu Vietnamese rangers and paratroopers, many of whom have 
xdi California. In a speech in San Jose early this month, former 
‘ea Nguyen Van Thieu, now living in London, suggested that if 
changes are not forthcoming in Hanoi, the refugees should 
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But it is more likely that any 
Americans still in Vietnam re- 
main there for conjugal rea- 
sons and have led retiring lives. 
Either that or the people sight- 
ed were really East Europeans 
or the now grown Amerasian 
offspring of former G.I.s. 
Because issues surrounding 
the war are so emotionally 
charged even now, some people 
counsel continued caution in 
dealing with the government of 
Vietnam. *Any improvement 
has to be gradual," says Repub- 
lican Senator John McCain of 
Arizona, who spent 512 years in 
a North Vietnamese prison af- 
ter his Navy attack bomber was 
shot down over Hanoi in 1967. 
"Below the surface, there is a very strong anti-Vietnamese feeling. | 
When you get down to the v.r.w. halls, the American Legion halls, | 
these people still have the feeling that the U.S. was damaged and hu- | 
miliated in that conflict." Nonetheless, says McCain, who in the past | 
has favored legislation for reopening ties to Vietnam, “it is in ourin- | 
terest, over time, to have an improvement in relations.” 
A similar assessment comes from a senior Bush Administration | 
official who follows Vietnam closely. “I don't think having a society | 
that is armed to the teeth and poor to boot is good forthe region,” the | 
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Ascene fromthe hit London play 
Miss Saigon, which is headed for 
Broadway next year | 


official says. “Our long-term interest is in the 
peace and stability of the Southeast Asian pen- 


Should the U,S. 


insula." For its part, the Vietnamese govern- re-establish | 
ment sees the Soviet presence fading in diplomatic | 
the region and wants renewed American relations with — | 
involvement as a counterweight to growing Vietnam? | 


Chinese influence. Two yeàrs ago, Hanoi | 
floated a proposal to let the U.S. military reoc- espe | 
cupy its former bases in Cam Ranh Bay and 
Danang. This month, following reports that 
the Soviet navy was scaling back its forces in 
Cam Ranh Bay, the Vietnamese repeated the 
offer. The Vietnamese would benefit from the 
dollars flowing into their economy from the 
bases. The U.S. would regain the use of facili- 
ties that the Pentagon loudly bemoaned losing 
and in turn would gain invaluable leverage in 


Should the U.S. 


the ongoing negotiations with the Philippine 1 : 
governmentoverrenewingtheleasesatSubic admit тоге 
BayandClarkairbase.ItcouldbewhatPenta- Vietnamese 


gon planners call a “win-win” scenario. 
Strategy aside, there is a more humane 
reason for recognition. American involve- 
mentin Indochina was more than just an exer- 
cise in global strategy. The desire to help peo- 
ple preserve their freedom and improve their 
lives was an important justification for com- 
mitting U.S. soldiers to battle. The lingering 
pain of Vietnam is due, in part, to the realiza- 
tion that the idealism turned sour. For the 


Do you believe 


half-million Vietnam vets suffering from post- that any 
traumatic-stress disorder and even for those American MIA's 
who have adjusted well, a U.S. return to Viet- аге still alive in: 
nam might ameliorate the sense that America Vietnam? 


left a job unfinished. McClellan puts it this 
way: “Every time we walked down that road at 
the beginning of a patrol, we turned off. I’ve 
always wondered what was around the next 
bend. I want to go back before I get too old, 
and walk around that bend to see what's there. 
Then maybe ГЇЇ be able to put Vietnam to 
rest.” —Withreporting by Michael Duffy/Washington 
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A War on Poverty . 


SAIGON A-CO-CO Rocking т’ rolling at the spruced-up Majestic Hotel in Ho Chi Minh City TERI 
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By WILLIAM STEWART HANOI 


he scene is far more grim than anything portrayed in the 
decrepit U.S. veterans hospital in Born on the Fourth of 
July. In a forgotten corner of Ha Bac province, about 40 
miles from Hanoi, 200 Vietnamese army veterans, many 
paralyzed from the waist down, eke out their lives in a primitive 
government shelter. Tucked away from the nation’s gaze, they are 
among more than 10,000 severely wounded veterans from the four 
| wars Vietnam has fought since 1945. An additional 300,000 dis- 
| abled soldiers are scattered throughout Vietnam, doing the best 
A they can without the help of the government. In wheelchairs, the 
| ex-soldiers at Ha Bac move quietly among the low-slung buildings, 
i a poignant and disturbing sight. 

| Like their American counterparts, the patients at Ha Bac are 
T both proud and reticent, resigned to their wounds, sometimes an- 
gry, often confused. Says Vu Trung Hien, 43, paralyzed since 1968 
by a shrapnel wound in the back sustained in Phuoc Long prov- 
ince: *I did my duty. But after I was wounded, I wondered if the 
war was right or wrong. It cost so much. I still wonder." His room- 
mate, Hoang Dinh Trung, 39, was similarly disabled in 1972 in 


Finally at peace, Vietnam is struggling to open up its economy and clos 
the gap between the backward North and bustling South 
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Quang Tri province during a B-52 raid. “I was only d | 
mobilized,” he says. “Looking back to wartime, it ME dm 
ly awful. I’m afraid of any more wars." When ше}. “бар 
American veterans share his feelings, he says {ы " 
shyly, “I'd like them to come see us, to see how We 5 aj 

The voices of disabled Vietnamese soldiers c an 
echo of the sometimes hopeful but often disenchan is 
tain views voiced everywhere in Vietnam. ne 
fighting ended on April 30, 1975, the country 1° ince 
ished and embittered. While it has been at peace SI 
namese troops left Cambodia last September, 
content over living conditions and an annual ре in 1979: 
less than $200, far below that of South Vietnam! s of H У 
75,000 boat people set sail for the refugee сатр uch 4 
and Southeast Asia, attempting to escape not 5р i 
sive regime as grinding poverty. Free-market d 
begun in 1986 have sparked a revival in шеш ere 
to improve living standards in the countryside, Y 
nam’s 65 million people still live. e bee 

The moves toward a market economy hare 
Vietnam's economic and diplomatic isolation. 


olecuon, 


reg Davis 


nt shelter near Hanoi 


“have long disagreed on how to restore relations, and the U.S. 
‘eagthened a 1975 trade embargo following Vietnam’s 1978 inva- 
лог Cambodia. Other industrial countries, including Japan, are 
ting for a U.S. lead before committing themselves to major 
eand investment. Meanwhile, the Soviet Union has served no- 
čitat it will drastically curtail the aid it has provided in the past, 
Fally fertilizers, structural steel and critical oil supplies. 
North and South were formally united in July 1976, but for all 
Я n Purposes Vietnam still consists of two countries. Accord- 
E Xuan Oanh, twice acting Prime Minister of South 
У currently an economic adviser to Hanoi, the eco- 
the Neue in the South remains about 35 years ahead of 
Та E , despite great efforts to bridge the gap. The dif- 
С eee. apparent between Hanoi and Ho Chi 
ih Is still called Saigon, even by local officials. | 
i à population of 3 million, has retained its architec- 
сеу dra а once lovely French colonial capital. The city 
tlepidate d dae by U.S. bombs. But the roads and bridges 
electrical Ты. marred with potholes, and haphazardly re- 
ough wa have made firetraps of many public build- 
Hanoi Ке ш has designated 1990 the “Year of Tour- 
Yetther, isali У boasts a hotel worthy of the name. А 
that соев about thecity, an authenticity as a national 
Key of Ow always eluded Saigon. May 19 marks the 100th 
9 Chi Minh, the man who fought the Japanese, the 
encans and his own countrymen to win an indepen- 
Visit: For the past month, Hanoi has played host to 
e fra; Ts, foreign and Vietnamese alike, as they paid 
Tail little man with a will of iron. The pilgrims move 
Ody lying on a glass-enclosed platform in the neo- 
Mausoleum, stopping only for a short, formal bow. 


close 


05 
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à bs mos narrow tree-lined streets are filled with bicycles 

ка Custom, vate cars are a rarity in the city. In the busy mar- 

el ү lite i A crowd into a tiny but popular café that serves 
jand of the Whipped raw egg to help ward off the pervasive 
4 Ташу season. Around the corner оп Hang Gai 


Street, shoppers wander past privately owned clothing and novelty 
shops that are little more than window fronts. Nevertheless, they are 
the busiest stores in Hanoi. One of them is owned by Dao Thi Huan, 
71, a retired government worker. For her, life is much better than it 
was even five years ago, though she feels that living standards are still 
low. The long war is a receding memory. “In the past I was angry, but 
not now," she says. “It’s over. I gave up my anger." A few doors away 
sits Ngo Thanh Binh, 26. A university graduate with a degree in eco- 
nomics, Binh has been unable to find a job. To make ends meet, he 
works in his parents’ shop selling jeans. “It’s been very difficult for 
me to get a job asan economist,” he says. “I need to know more Eng- 
lish because our country is in an opening, developing stage. We need 
even more openness.” 


he budding economic energy has spread even further 

north. Six thousand people a day cross the Chinese bor- 

der at Dong Dang. Going into China, they take mostly lo- 

cal foodstuffs; returning, they bring Chinese machine 
tools and kitchenwares carried on théir backs, the heavy packages 
balanced at either end of a bamboo pole. The goods are modern, 
but silhouetted against the sky, the endless stream of peasants, 
workers and merchants is a scene from timeless Asia. 

A thousand miles to the south, Ho Chi Minh City basks in the 
hot sun at the end of the dry season. But the difference is more than 
a matter of weather. Roads are in better repair, and the streets are 
clogged with motor-scooter and automobile traffic. New hotels and 
fresh paint are everywhere as the city asserts its claim to be the 
home of Vietnam’s indomitable entrepreneurial spirit. 

Anchored in the Saigon River is the Saigon Floating Hotel, of- 
fering single rooms at $150 a night and a BLT sandwich—“Ho Chi 
Minh-style” — ог $8.50. It is crowded with Hong Kong, Singapor- 
ean and European businessmen. On-Dong Khoi Street, the Conti- 
nental Palace Hotel has undergone a complete renovation. The 
famous “Continental shelf,” once an open-air terrace where Ameri- 
can journalists and government officials camped out, is now en- 
closed and air-conditioned. The Rex, formerly a U.S. Army billet, | 
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à SOUTHERN COMFORT Thestreets and cafés are coming back to 


life outside the Continental Hotel 


has reopened as a luxury hotel, and the Majestic, facing the Saigon 
River, has been spruced up. The hotels take only hard currency. 

In the past year the city has encouraged the opening of “mini- 
hotels" for Vietnamese visitors. The managers are often enter- 
prising city employees eager to make more money. Says Nguyen 
Cong Ai, vice chairman of the local People's Committee: *Our 
private economy is much stronger now. We are learning the les- 
sons of the market. We want to cooperate with foreign cities, to be 
an open door for Vietnam." Metropolitan Saigon has a popula- 
tion of 3.9 million. The port itself and textile and garment manu- 
facturing are the city's biggest industries. 


he revival is attributable almost entirely to Vietnam's own 
perestroika, or doi moi, a program of radical economic 
"renovation" begun in 1986. Says Le Dang Doanh, a se- 
nior government economist and a principal architect of 
the program: “Vietnam does not consider Marxism to be holy dog- 
ma. We need to be creative." Only a few years ago, the state ac- 
counted for close to half of national income. Now it generates only 
28% of national income, Doanh notes, while private enterprise 
makes up 40% and the remainder is a mixture of public and private 
ventures. The reforms include the abolition of subsidized prices 
and the reorganization and separation of commercial banks from 
government banks. The state has also adopted a favorable foreign- 
investment law and changed investment policy to assign top priority 
to food production. 
Although all land is owned by the state, a revised contract sys- 
tem between farmers and government cooperatives gives individ- 
ual farmers control of the land and production for 15 to 30 years. 


Farmers grow what they want and sell at the market price. Largely 
as a result, Vietnam has become the world's third biggest rice ex- 
porter, after Thailand and the U.S. The turnaround is remark- 
able, given the near famine conditions that existed in the spring of 
1988 in parts of central and northern Vietnam. A further indica- 


г VIETNAM 


tion of improved conditions in the North is the sharp redu 
the numbers of boat people arriving in Hong Kong, dow 
almost 1,800 in March 1989 to 730 in the same month th 
Meanwhile, the annual inflation rate has been cut бот" 
in 1988 to 50%. The goal, says former Prime Minister Oum: |. 
bring it down to about 12% to 15% by year’s end. ТЇК: 
done through tough austerity measures, part of a n 
plan carried out in cooperation with the International ! 
Fund. The dong, Vietnam’s currency, has stabilized "d 
market rate of about 5,000 to the dollar, not far from! i 
rate of 4,500. Still, in the past two years foreigners p. | 
only $850 million in Vietnam, most of that in OP" f у 
exploration. ph ris 
Given these problems and challenges, it is not ar l 
the Vietnamese leadership has been alarmed by the swei 
rapid changes in Eastern Europe. But political refe di 0 
phatically rejected earlier this month in a closed ret i as 3 
plenum of Vietnam's Communist Party. While EA pe BA, jn 
ised to revitalize the party's frayed relations wE lioue f] fr 
also fired an outspoken liberal member of the телі“ oe 
Xuan Bach. That leaves only one liberal in the 13- A 
body, Foreign Minister Nguyen Co Thach. . s rept) thy x 
To make up for losses in Soviet aid, China eae mey hls 
fered to provide Vietnam with $2 billion in a Vie od 
Beijing is said to have demanded assurances that їл 
will launch no Gorbachev-style political reforms: , s os m 
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Vietnam has seen no major public demonstra A ge^ eI 
"4 ¢ 
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democracy, though there has been a lively debat uidet 
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СЇ RTHERN INDUSTRIOUSNESS Traders returning from China with consumer goods across their backs | 


| Tran Bach Dang, a political adviser to General Secretary 
Van Linh, told a group of foreign reporters that if plural- 
awere allowed tomorrow, there would be 200 political parties 


than the 100th birthday of Ho Chi Minh. Vietnamese in the 
North and South alike are beginning to hope their country can {4 
transcend its old divisions and enter a new age of prosperity. In 


rp red А SER ; д à 
р dow et day. Notes a senior government official: *Factionalism | Hanoi, Nguyen Van Su, 75, sits in front of his sewing machine 


een the bane of Our national existence. We are still two coun- 
ху though I fought to make it one. 

The weight of Vietnamese history indicates that the official 
5 right. Nevertheless, there is more to celebrate in Vietnam 


in his own little shop. Says he: *I remember when Ho Chi Minh i] 
declared independence. We all liked it. Now the government is hl 
calling for reform. I like that too. It's the direction the whole 
world is moving in, isn't it?” ш 
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| үт Foreign Minister, Nguyen 
| isting 2 Spoke in Hanoi with TIME’S 
To, азаи chief, Stanley W. 
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Nguyen Co Thach 


are free to go everywhere in Vietnam. 


Q. Does the situation in Cambodia inter- 
fere with the normalization of relations be- 
tween Vietnam and the U.S.? 

A. The Cambodian problem serves only 
as a pretext. The greatest mistake of the 
USS. is not the Vietnam War. It is this 
strategy of using Vietnam as a 
pawn in the relationship be- 
tween China and the U.S. It 
would be much better if the 
U.S. considered Vietnam in 
terms of its intrinsic value. 


Q. What would be the main 
benefit to the U.S. of normal- 
ization? 

A. Why can the U.S. have 
good relations with the Soviet 
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“It’s Time to Heal the Wounds” 


Union and China and not with small 
[Communist] countries? This is not good 
for the image of the U.S. in the Third 
World. 

Normal relations between the U.S. 
and Vietnam could contribute to peace 
and cooperation in Southeast Asia and to 
maintaining the independence of this 
area vis-à-vis China. 

Last but not least, it is time to heal the 
wounds of war. I don't mention the physi- 
cal or the mental wounds, but the moral 
ones. As long as this state of abnormal re- 
lations drags on, the moral wounds will 
bleed. It is time to sit down and talk and 
play and have fun. Why only hostile atti- 
tudes? When I meet the people from the 
State Department, their faces never 
smile. It is a pity. We could help you ENS 
good health and good morale. 
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Still a 
Killing 
Field 


Cambodia remains a 
pawn in the regional 
power game —and the 
slaughter continues 


By STANLEY W. CLOUD 


n a spacious and sunny Washington office, an anonymous 

senior Administration official sits and discusses U.S. options 

in Indochina. “The simplest approach in Cambodia," he 
theorizes, “is to let the military situation play itself out.” 

On the other side of the globe, in a military ward of a hospital 

in the Cambodian town of Kampong Spoe, 25 miles southwest of 

Phnom Penh, a soldier named Neh Kon, 30, lies on a wooden pal- 


let. He has lost both legs—one just above the knee, the other just 
below. The stumps are wrapped in flyspecked, blood-soaked ban- 
dages. Neh Kon's wife sits beside him, holding their young child. 
Two weeks earlier, on patrol in Khmer Rouge territory, Neh Kon 
stepped on a mine. “By the time we get peace,” he says, “a lot of 
people won't have legs." 

In another ward of the same hospital lies a civilian woodcutter 
named Top Sakhan, 44. He is the father of a boy, 10, and a girl, 7. 
A week before, Khmer Rouge guerrillas jumped him in a nearby 
forest. For no particular reason, they shot him in both legs with an 
AK-47 and left him lying there. “I called after them, ‘Why don't 
you just kill me?' " Top Sakhan says. “But they didn't answer." 
Doctors saved his right leg and amputated the left. *His life is fin- 
ished,” whispers the hospital administrator. 

This is what is meant by letting the military situation “play it- 
self out.” Such cool foreign-policy analysis rarely takes into ac- 
count the suffering of people like Neh Kon and Top Sakhan. No- 


where is this truer than in Cambodia, whose modern misfortune 
has been to act as buffer and bargaining chip to nations more pow- 
erful than itself. Like Blanche DuBois, modern Cambodia has al- 


ways depended for its survival on the kindness of strangers—and 
the strangers have not always been kind. While diplomats negoti- 
ated their shameful and shameless deals, Cambodians were pay- 
ing a fearful price: hundreds of thousands died between 1970 and 
1975, when Cambodia became a theater of the Vietnam War, a 
million or more (out of a population of 7 million) in the Khmer 
Rouge’s ensuing four-year reign of terror. 


YESTERDAY’S VICTIMS 
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memorial to the more than 1 million who mer Rou 
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The Vietnamese occupation of Phnom Penh in 1979 f: 
the Khmer Rouge from power and replaced them with 
Hanoi and pro-Soviet government currently headed by 
Minister Hun Sen, 39, a poorly educated but extraordinari 
former Khmer Rouge officer who lost an eye during the 0 
Cambodian war. Since that government took office, the tolli 
country has been markedly lower: a few dozen or so linis 
lives lost each week as the deposed Khmer Rouge and other 
bodian factions—each representing combinations of ouls i 
port— fight to regain power. Vietnam ostensibly withdrew tiè 
of its 150,000 troops in September, but attempts to E : 
end to this new war are stymied, and the violence has ЕЕ. " 

Moreover, it is not true that Vietnam has completely ; 
bodia. A well-informed intelligence source in Indochine a 
edges that several hundred Vietnamese military um 
attached to Hun Sen's army, as are two understrength 2 
regiments of about 1,000 troops each. Two ушш 
soldiers in Cambodian uniforms were aboard a recen 
Phnom Penh to the provincial capital of Siem Re 
views with residents there confirmed that many thear 
speaking troops are assigned to government units T bee 

But that is a far cry from the armored units le ТЕ 
ing in Cambodia. Even with a lingering Vietnames Ato 


| 1 s t. 
Hun Sen government is basically on its own at pr у ili th 
government's international isolation continues” д? ‘ed s 


Union, its allies and India confer full recognition "ern 
ord so far is pretty good. On the battlefield, £0" 
have rolled back most of the border-area £4" ane? e 
forces earlier this year. And despite rising puo: je 
corruption, political and economic reforms 9 
model have had a dramatically positive effect с уі? 
Phnom Penh, once the loveliest capital datrocils 
looks dusty and exhausted after years of war an c and 0 
beginning to regain some of its old spirit. Ed mal gr 
stuffs are fairly plentiful again in the large Ce” is, pri] 
Heineken beer, gold jewelry and Casio calcu? 
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outside a temple in Kampong Thum 
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iıeuate with rumors of peace. But, says Le Hor, a proprietor at 
of the market's stalls, “here we are relatively safe and don't 
Шк the Khmer Rouge are dangerous." Then he adds, “I’m not 
they feel so confident in the [western] border areas." 

"| The farther one gets from the capital, the more the picture 
«ns. A lack of proper irrigation machinery severely limits rice 


r so lim уоп Оп Route 1, in the arid border area between Vietnam 
und othe h the Mekong river, there is virtually no fighting, but poverty is 
of ош le that beggars line the road and try to flag down the occa- 


ithdrew th! E Passing car. The area just to the north is more prosperous, 
0 negoti ment troops at checkpoints along Route 7 often de- 
as escalil- | » Money or cigarettes from travelers for permission to contin- 
КОЛЫ TE that is in such disrepair as to be all but impassible any- 
the ш ош West and northwest of Phnom Penh, reminders 
dentures war are abundant. Not long ago, a handful of 
Senor merican tourists at the fabled Angkor Wat ruins 
3 Wounded і Were startled to see an army truck speed by, carry- 
ndi mer Roupe m the front in Oddar Meanchey province, a 
|| Hoy dos aod only about 35 miles away. 

"lal and RALIS: Government fit into this mixed picture of 
theyre sg? Unfortunately, in Cambodia now as in the 
x e 19605 eee the problem, not part of the solution. Dur- 
' dian fen erican diplomats used to belittle the attempts by 
mothe Vict ет Prince Norodom Sihanouk to keep his country 
1 nam War. They also criticized Sihanouk's enforced 
VS his toe look the other way while North Vietnamese troops 
б into BO n as sanctuaries and staging grounds for at- 
letnam. In 1969 the Nixon Administration be- 


lig. "Secr : ‹ 
corn x bombing of the sanctuaries. Then in April 1970 


No Vie 
F Sihanouk w. ] Y junta led 
a8 ay as overthrown by a pro-U.S. junta 

ош y М in eee Lon Nol, and Саара» Tas Suddenly en- 

Т Rouge S s North Vietnamese and their then allies the 

m thin two Vhile U.S. bombs rained from above. 

SR Uge Years, the Lon Nol forces were plainly losing. The 
Captured Phnom Penh on April 17, 1975, two weeks 


» 
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before the fall of Saigon. Under the insanely radical policies of 
Communist Party Secretary Pol Pot, the new government began 
butchering its own citizens. The xenophobic Pol Pot also made ter- 
ritorial demands against Vietnam and ordered attacks on Viet- 
namese villages. Faced with all this, Hanoi invaded Cambodia and 
overthrew the Pol Pot regime on Jan. 7, 1979. 


hina's leaders, staunch backers of the Khmer Rouge, saw 

the invasion as an attempt to extend Vietnamese and So- 

viet “hegemony” over the rest of Indochina and thus box 

them in. Vowing to teach Hanoi “а lesson," they sent 
85,000 troops across the border into Vietnam on Feb. 17, 1979. Af- 
ter ferocious fighting, the Chinese withdrew 16 days later, but it 
was unclear just who had taught whom a lesson. 

Meanwhile, the Carter Administration, determined to nor- 
malize relations with Beijing, denounced Vietnam's invasion but 
only tsk-tsked at China's (which National Security Adviser Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski privately applauded). Most startling of all for an 
Administration that championed human rights, the State Depart- 
ment, in its anger at Vietnam, recognized the legitimacy of the 
Khmer Rouge's claim to Cambodia's U.N. seat. 

That remains U.S. policy today. When the Khmer Rouge in 
1982 allied with two less powerful, noncommunist rebel groups 
(one loyal to Sihanouk, the other led by aging Cambodian demo- 
crat Son Sann), Washington extended its recognition to the um- 
brella organization. The U.S. also provided “nonlethal” aid to the 
noncommunist members of the coalition. The U.S. thus lines up 
with China and the Association of South East Asian Nations (led 
in this case by Thailand) against Vietnam and the Soviet Union. 

The current U.S. position is based on what a senior Bush Admin- 
istration official calls "three fairly simpleminded propositions": the 
demand for complete withdrawal of Vietnamese forces, opposition 
tothe Khmer Rouge's return to power, and calls for free elections to 
determine a new government. The U.S. argues that Hun Sen's gov- 
ernment is illegitimate because it was installed by force and because 
Hun Sen and his President, Heng Samrin, were Khmer Rouge offi- 
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cers who did not desert until Pol Pot began devouring his own follow- 
ers. Yet Hun Sen’s government, while still nominally communist, has 
shown no Khmer Rouge tendencies in eleven years and has signifi- 
cantly broadened its base to include representatives of virtually all 
political persuasions. 

The problem with the U.S. position is that its various parts 
don’t mix. How, for example, can Washington recognize the 
Khmer Rouge as legitimate, if tainted, participants in the political 
process while also insisting that they must be prevented from re- 
turning to power? If Pol Pot and other top Khmer Rouge leaders 
are guilty of genocide, shouldn’t they be excluded from all negoti- 
ations—and even be tried as criminals? How can the U.S. criticize 
the Khmer Rouge's record and yet reserve its bitterest invective 
for Vietnam's use of force to oust Pol Pot? 

The illogic of the U.S. position has infected the entire peace pro- 
cess. No one wants the Khmer 
Rouge to return to power, but 
their military strength, many be- 
lieve, makes them impossible to | 
ignore. Various highly complex 
peace proposals have been of- 
fered by the governments of Aus- 
tralia and Thailand, and by the 
five permanent members of the 

U.N. Security Council. Under 
some of these plans, the Khmer 
Rouge would even be permitted 
to serve in an interim coalition, 
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pending elections. In all of them, 
Pol Pot's party has been given ef- 
if fective veto power —with predict- 
| able results. A peace conference 
in Jakarta earlier this year failed 
basically because of Khmer 
Rouge opposition. Says Cambo- 


/ 


THE BATTLEFRONT Letting the war “play itself out" 


dia’s Deputy Foreign Minister, Sok An: “If the internationala 
munity continues to allow the Khmer Rouge to thwart the wilo 
conference, then we cannot have an agreement.” 

Is there no other way? Many think there is, including oca 
Carter Administration Secretary of State Edmund Muskie. 
time to change U.S. policy,” said Muskie recently. He sug 
direct contact between the U.S. and the Hun Sen governmitl- 
end to Washington’s “implicit” support for the Khmer Rouge“) 


separate verification of Vietnam's withdrawal as first steps!" E 
a long-term political solution. This would shift the U.S. 1008 Mos 
from the rebel coalition that includes the Khmer R || next 
would require the U.S. to abandon its unyielding ue com 
Hun Sen. As Muskie put it in a speech last December: of af esr 
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time Hout Seng saw the Khmer Rouge up close, 
firs e running past his ground-floor apartment on the 
няз of Phnom Penh. They wore black pajamas 
n оде of tires, and had branches tied to their backs 
Н All carried AK-47s. It was the morning of April 

fter five years of war, the Communist rebels were 
nk of victory. As the government's remaining de- 
d, more and more guerrillas poured past Seng's 
the capital. By midafternoon the war was over, 

e celebrating in the streets. 

and pe Phousands, that celebration may have been the last 

[o oment of their lives. For millions, including Seng and 
bay iy it marked the beginning of a nightmare of death 
suffering. Before nightfall on that first day, the Khmer 


Rouge were 
the previous 5 
people who sp 


bri 
on the 
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rounding up “traitors” (those who had served in 
overnment) and “collaborators” (professionals, 
oke foreign languages, teachers and the like). 


Hout Seng’s Long March 


they slept beside the road. After a few days, the flip-flops Seng 
and his family were wearing disintegrated, and they had no 
choice but to go barefoot on the road’s blistering macadam. 
Frequently, Seng would ask if anyone had seen his missing 
daughters. No one had. 

About 35 miles south of Phnom Penh, the great throng 
ground to a temporary and unexplained halt, like a train 
whose engine had broken down. For several months, the 
Khmer Rouge did not seem to know what to do next. Some of 
the evacuees grew ill and died. Others wandered away to un- 
known fates. Most were assigned to villages where they 
worked in return for food rations. 

P Eventually, Seng and his family were sent to a rice-produc- 
ing commune in the Kampong Cham area of eastern Cambo- 
dia. There, father and sons labored twelve hours a day and 
more in the paddies, although Seng's wife was too weak to 
work. At that, they were lucky: in the same commune, perhaps 
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ie Were summarily executed or tortured to death. By the 
an eens the Communist government had begun the 
а x ee acustion of the cities, which Cambodia's new rul- 
Ed ed as cesspools of bourgeois corruption. Nearly all 
intos] lans—men, women and children—would be herded 
S'ave-labor communes. 
the SE driver for the TIME correspondents who covered 
е da paian war, soon grasped the dimension of the crisis. 
kading | efore the final assault on the capital, with rockets 
Че: than а block from his apartment, Seng and his 
o girls poled wife asked a relative to take their two boys and 
ere Tı. û Nearby hospital, thinking they might be safer 
that И 5, Neang, 14, and Aun, 6, returned home later 
елед ne as the rocket attacks subsided. But the two 
When thei aughters, Seng Ly, 9, and Theary, 12, stayed put. 
Were EM father went to pick them up two days later, they 
боп КТЕР! up in the first stage of the forced evacuation. 
Mass е x and the remainder of the family were part of the 
CY joine ee only a little rice and some blankets, 
uth alon ousands of others on foot or bicycle heading 
Matching ©. Ше Basak River. No one knew where they were 
that they m T Why. The troops who rounded them up said only 
9uld not be gone long from Phnom Penh. At night 
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Family reunion: Neang with his sister Theary, center, and relatives in Cambodia; Hout Seng with his taxi in Washington 


a third of the 3,000 workers died of disease, starvation and 
overwork, or were executed by their Khmer Rouge overlords. 

After the Vietnamese army ousted the Pol Pot regime in 
January 1979, Seng gathered up his family. He joined with the 
family of a recently widowed woman named Ol Sam, whom he 
would later marry, plus the orphaned daughter of a mutual 
friend, and set out to escape from Cambodia. Largely on foot, 
with occasional hitched rides on oxcarts and trucks, the group 
made its way to the northwest, a distance of some 250 miles. 
Along the way, Seng's wife died. Finally, in May—more than 
four years after he got his first close look at a Khmer Rouge 
guerrilla—Seng and his ragtag, nearly starved company of sur- 
vivors crossed into Thailand. Today they live in the Washing- 
ton, D.C., area, where Seng is a successful taxi driver. 

His family’s saga does not end there. Not long ago, Seng 
received news from Cambodia about his daughters: in 1975 
they had been sent to a work camp in the western province of 
Battambang and assigned to dig irrigation ditches. Seng Ly 
died of malaria and malnutrition. She was ten years old. But 
Theary somehow survived. Married and the mother of three 
small children, she was reunited last month in Phnom Penh 
with her brother Neang. There were tears at the reunion—and 
many overdue smiles. — By Stanley W. Cloud/Phnom Penh 
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Running Out 
Of Gas? 


By JOHN KOHAN VILNIUS 


o one really expected Deputy 

Prime Minister Algirdas Bra- 

zauskas to be the bearer of good 

news when he appeared before 
the Lithuanian Supreme Council last Fri- 
day morning. But the report that he deliv- 
ered still came as a shock. Standing be- 
neath a huge yellow-green-and-red 
national flag, the burly leader of the Lithu- 
anian Communist Party offered a gloom- 
and-doom scenario of what lay ahead for 
the breakaway Baltic republic in the after- 
math of President Mikhail Gorbachev’s 
decision to cut back drastically on oil and 
gas shipments. “Understand me correct- 
ly,” said Brazauskas, leaning on the blond 


a 
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Inline at the pumps in Vilnius: Moscow's strangulation strategy is carefully calibrated to 


As Gorbachev lays siege to Lithuania, the republic 
begins to debate the wisdom of its dash to independence 


wood lectern. “I have never tried to fright- 
en anyone or spread panic. We have to 
speak about things as they are. I see no way 
out.” 

As Brazauskas explained, with only one 
out of four natural-gas pipelines still in op- 
eration, the republic could meet just 16% 
of its daily needs. That would be enough to 
keep bakeries, meat-processing plants and 
other essential factories running but would 
bring most industries “to their knees.” 
Meanwhile, oil shipments had been com- 
pletely cut off. Though Lithuanian authori- 
ties immediately declared that each car 
could receive only 8 gal. of gas a month, the 
supply was not expected to last for more 
than two weeks. Lithuanians could also ex- 
pect shortages of rubber for making cables 
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hurt but not kill 
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President Landsbergis 


dence from the Soviet Union. But 
the economic crisis, there was virt 
sign last week that the rebellious Lit 
nians were about to retreat. When bz]: 
dent Vytautas Landsbergis addres 
group later in the day, he reaffirm 
the government was ready to carry odi 

cussions with Moscow “at all levels ¥ anol 
any question" —except the republi¢sé} on, ar 
laration of independence. Moscow What 
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зар powderef un they have already been under 50 years 
Sar for cai} (Communist rule? е 
ed Brazag| That remained to be seen. The full di- 
cisions to te zensions of Gorbachev's shock treatment 

xe simply too difficult for Lithuanians— 
ds for ару anyone else—to absorb. Lithuanians 
| voted о ей out hope that the West would ex- 
eclare ш тоге political pressure on the Kremlin. 
on. But des#r perhaps Gorbachev himself would re- 
was virtualfiftnt and open the way for negotiations. 
vellious Lit} And if not? Alluding to the 900-day siege 
it. When Prof Leningrad by the Nazis during World 
; addressed ij War II, Landsbergis said: “We can survive 
reaffirmed 4: Шоскаде just as Leningraders once did: 
to carry ont} enduring strict rationing and helping 
all levels 0} another. They never thought of capitu- 
republic's} tion, and we don't either." 
озсо} What Landsbergis did not mention is 
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that close to 1 million Leningraders died of 
starvation during the Nazi assault. Gorba- 
chev's strategy is not to starve the republic 
into submission. Lithuania can feed itself, 
and consumes only about 60% of the meat 
and milk it produces. In fact, Moscow's 
strangulation strategy is carefully calibrat- 
ed to hurt but not kill. 

Thus, for the moment at least, Lithua- 
nians could afford to unite around Lands- 
bergis. As the impassioned debate about 
the republic's future was going on in par- 
liament on Friday, word spread through 
Vilnius that special Soviet security units 
were moving in on a Communist Party 
printing plant. By the time a crowd of con- 
cerned local citizens had arrived on the 
scene, nearly 20 soldiers had already beat- 
en twelve demonstrators and formed a 
phalanx. Printing workers waved Lithua- 
nian flags from an upper window and used 
ropes to pull up parcels of food from the 
cheering crowd, over the heads of their 
unwanted guards. Some protesters even 
carried banners with the hammer and sick- 
le of the Soviet Union linked with the Nazi 
swastika. Said newspaper editor Algiman- 
tas Cekuolis: “We will bring sandwiches, 
coffee and flowers—even for the soldiers. 
That is the Lithuanian way. But we will 
watch this place day and night. As long as 
Mr. Gorbachev wants." 

Until Moscow decided 
to reduce the energy flow 
to a trickle, the dispute 
with Lithuania had been a 
bizarre war of feints and 
jabs from the Kremlin. A 
month ago, the Soviets 
sent columns of armored ` * SOVIET UNION 
vehicles rumbling through i isis 
downtown Vilnius in an 
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meant would become all too clear. 
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attempt at intimidation. Paratroopers 
seized control of local Communist Party 
buildings and hunted down army deserters 
who were seeking shelter in hospital wards. 
Now Moscow demands that Landsbergis 
and his colleagues repeal a series of laws 
passed in the past few weeks, including leg- 
islation that halted conscription into the 
Soviet army, allowed the seizure of Com- 
munist Party property and introduced citi- 


The Kremlin moves should not have 
come as a surprise. Two weeks ago, on 
Good Friday, the Kremlin gave Vilnius a 
deadline of two days to revoke its new “an- 
ticonstitutional" laws, noting that such ac- 
tions “can no longer be tolerated.” If the 
Lithuanians failed to comply, Moscow 
warned, the U.S.S.R. would stop deliveries 
of goods “sold on the external market for 
freely convertible currency." Just what that 


The Lithuanian government let the 
holiday weekend pass before discussing a 
response. Prime Minister Kazimiera 
Prunskiene asked Moscow for an urgent 
meeting to resolve the dispute. There was 
no answer. The Lithuanian parliament also 
showed willingness to compromise on the 
issues bothering Moscow—short of inde- 
pendence— but warned Lithuanians to be 
prepared for “spiritual endurance and 
strict economy on all con- 
sumption.” While Vilnius | 
residents paused to buy 
listen 
chanting Hare Krishna 
disciples in a park near 
Communist Party head- 
quarters, they seemed un- 
concerned about a long 
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Why the Western Powers Are 
Right to Tread Carefully 


ne could not help feeling a twinge of 
О pity as Lithuanian Prime Minister Ka- 
zimiera Prunskiene and her entourage 
trudged through Oslo looking for help last 
week. The Norwegians offered their guests 
sympathy and goodwill, but oil and gas 
were another matter. Statoil, Norway's 
state-owned oil company, said sure, it 
would sell to Lithuania—but for U.S. dol- 
lars, of which Lithuania has very few. 
The Lithuanians have received little 
more than moral support elsewhere, since 
the Western powers are not eager to pun- 
ish Moscow for squeezing Vilnius. With 
the warming of East-West relations at 
stake, they reason, the fate of a tiny repub- 
lic and its 3.7 million people — 1.396 of the 
Soviet population — does not merit a fight, 


unless Moscow turns truly nasty. *Every- 
body feels for the Lithuanians," said a se- 
nior NATO diplomat, “but everybody is 
keeping an eye on the bigger picture." 

In responding to the Soviet blockade, 
the West has three options: 


RESCUE LITHUANIA 

The most spectacular bailout would be a 
repeat of the Berlin airlift launched by the 
U.S., Britain and France when the Soviets 
cut off supplies to the city's western sectors 


in 1948. But as Paul Craig Roberts, profes- 
sor of political economy at Georgetown 
University, notes, “It’s a crackpot idea.” 
West Berlin, then as now, was under the 
control of the three Allies and could be 
reached through an air corridor to which 


whether by plane, train, 


hey had legal access. Getting to Lithuania, 


че 


truck or ship, 


With East-West relations at stake, Lithuania is not worth a fight 


| would mean violating the Soviet border— 


as Moscow draws it anyway. “That’s a good 
way to start a war," says Roberts. 

In the unlikely event that the Soviets 
were to promise not to seize incoming 
goods, Vilnius still would not have the hard 
currency to pay for them. Barter deals are 
unlikely since Lithuania does not produce 
much that the West would want. The re- 
public's agricultural goods do not meet 
Western standards because of excessive 
use of pesticides. Most of its other poten- 
tial exports, such as TV sets and tractor 
parts, are also of inferior quality. 


PUNISH MOSCOW 
Here, there is more room to wiggle. 
Tougher measures would include shelving 


In Oslo Prunskiene met her Norwegian counterpart, Jan Syse, while Gorbachev stood firm in Moscow 


arms-control negotiations, reducing Soviet 
access to high-technology goods and scal- 
ing back diplomatic contacts. For dramatic 
effect, the U.S. could cancel the Bush- 
Gorbachev summit scheduled for May 30. 
But last week Washington, to which the 
European powers are looking to calibrate 
their own reactions, confined the punitive 
Steps it threatened against Moscow to 
commercial matters. Among the deals un- 
der negotiation that might be suspended 
area trade agreement that would grant the 
Soviets most-favored-nation status, a mari- 
time transport pact and an investment 
treaty. The U.S. and its allies could also 
block Moscow's entry into the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and other in- 
ternational bodies, and restrict Soviet ac- 
cess to funds from the nascent European 
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The well-being of our passen- us at all will hardly raise an with our uncompromising 
gers is the main objective of ^ eyebrow when they hear we safety standards – we are 
our work — our raison d’être. consider our aircraft no less опе of the world’s leading 
And, in this connection, we important than our passen- airlines. And so, when we say 
don't make any qualitative gers. They know that — with we spoil you as much as we 
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|_| Which Way to the Free Market? 


b ByJOHNBORRELL SOFIA 


down." 
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art warning, part excuse, it was the key 

message in a TIME interview with Bul- 
garian President Petar Mladenov. “Don’t 
forget that this is the Balkans,” he said sev- 
eral times. “We are all in favor of a market 
economy. But we are toddlers when it 
comes to democracy, and toddlers often fall 


That geographical metaphor for disor- 
der reflects more than concern about Bul- 
garia alone. The 1989 revolutions swept 
away one ideology in Eastern Europe with- 
out replacing it with another as clearly de- 
fined. Democracy and a free market econ- 
omy may be common and desirable goals, 
but history, geography and national psyche 
will be influential factors in determining 
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| | | The goal may be democracy and capitalism, 
but there is no consensus on how to get there 


how quickly, if at all, they are achieved. 
Each country is struggling to construct its 
own version of the future; what works 
along the Baltic may not fly in the Balkans. 

Whatever the final designs, there is no 
longer serious talk of a “third way"— 
something never really defined —between 
communism and capitalism. Nor, with the 
exception of East Germany, have any of 
the other five liberated lands chosen a par- 
ticular outside model to follow. In fact, 
there is no single blueprint for building 
capitalism out of the wreckage of commu- 
nism, nor would the neophyte democracies 
welcome one. They realize that creating 
new systems is not a turn-key operation. 
*We don't want to take over any one mod- 
el,” says Sandor Keresztes, vice president 
of the Hungarian Democratic Forum, the 
winner of recent parliamentary elections. 
“We want to collect the best parts of many 
systems and put them together.” 

That may be a hit or miss process. In 
Hungary’s case, for example, it will proba- 
bly entail a smaller state role in the econo- 
my than exists in France or Italy, but pro- 
vide less of a social safety net than, say, in 
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prepared to accept anything," says Prime 
Minister Andrei Lukanov of Bulgaria. 
"Bulgarians would be less accepting." 
While the Czechoslovak government Is 
sketching out a new economic program, 
subsidies remain in place for a wide range 
of goods, and opening a private business 
remains a cumbersome process. 

The trickiest problem for all the coun- 
tries is how to transfer state enterprises, 
which make up 80% to 90% of the econo- 
my in most, to private hands. Who owns 
factories, mines, airlines? The people as a 
whole? The government? The employees? 
The answer: all of them and none of them. 
The Polish government stepped in this 
year to prevent the nomenklatura, the man- 
aging élite under the Communists, from 


ILLUSTRATION FOR TIME BY MIRKO ILIC 


snapping up at bargain prices the factories 
they once ran. Hungary has banned “spon- 
taneous” privatization, which allowed local 
managers to sell off property cheaply, of- 
ten to their personal advantage. Even 
worker buyouts are under a cloud because 
they favor employees in viable businesses 
and penalize those in run-down ones. 


he most innovative scheme so far has 

been proposed by Vaclav Klaus, 
Czechoslovakia's Finance Minister. He 
would give ownership vouchers to every 
Czechoslovak citizen; as state companies 
were put up for sale, citizens could use the 
vouchers to bid for them. The system, 
Klaus suggests, would not only create a 
nation of shareholders but also establish a 
capital market. 

Democratic Forum representatives in 
Hungary say they hope to reduee state 
ownership from 90% to 30% in just five 
years. That seems decidedly optimistic: 
though Hungarians lack the capital to pur- 
chase state enterprises themselves, the Fo- 
rum wants to restrict foreign ownership. 
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How well the East Europeans manage 
economic reform will in large measure 
shape their political structures. While de- 
mocracy is the espoused ideal everywhere 
and all five countries have had or are plan- 
ning free elections, few have real experi- 
ence at running a pluralistic system. In Ro- 
mania and Bulgaria, longtime Communists 
may retain power under new labels be- 
cause they run interim governments and 
face splintered oppositions. Elections 
could consolidate their control, making it 
difficult to oust them in the future. 

Ifthe Balkans are synonymous with dis- 
order, they are also prone to one-man rule. 
Wherever economic improvement is too 
long delayed, fledgling democracies could 
easily be usurped by authoritarianism. 
*What is important now is to work out 
rules that would allow for a strong opposi- 
tion," says Janos Kis, leader of Hungary's 
liberal Alliance of Free Democrats, which 
came in second in this month's elections. 


Similar concern is voiced in Poland, 
where Solidarity leader Lech Walesa has 
recently used economic issues to attack the 
Mazowiecki government and bolster his 
own flagging popularity. One of Walesa's 
heroes is Jozef Pilsudski, the World War I 
general who brought down the democratic 
government in 1926 through a coup— 
which makes many Poles worry about 
swapping one dictatorship for another. 

One way of putting the effects of eco- 
nomic change beyond casual manipulation 
by ambitious politicians is to form grand 
coalitions. Hungarys two main political 
parties have rejected that option, but it re- 
mains a possibility in Bulgaria. “Regard- 
less of who wins, we need a government of 
national accord," says Mladenov. *The 
coming two or three years will not be plain 
sailing, and we need people's support for 
profound and radical changes." 

If a grand coalition is something that 
Western democracies generally resort to 
only in time of war, that is exactly the situa- 
tion in which Central Europe and the Bal- 
kans find themselves. Communism may 
have been defeated, but its replacement 
has yet to take shape. н 
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dela notwithstanding, political prisoners 
„ishin cells decades after their arrests 


government, began to criticize Castro; 
Díaz, a fisherman and bus driver, joined a 
paramilitary dissident group in Miami. In 
1961 Chanes was arrested for plotting to 
assassinate Castro, a charge human-rights 
groups believe was trumped up. Although 
Chanes’ 30-year sentence expires next 
year, his former prison mates doubt he will 
be set free. Díaz was seized in 1968, while 
attempting to smuggle counterrevolution- 
aries and supplies into Cuba. He was sen- 
tenced to a total of 40 years in prison. 

Chanes and Díaz are kept in isolation 
at the Combinado del Este prison on the 
outskirts of Havana in a windowless cell so 
tiny they have no room to walk. Both are 
said to be in failing health. 


Iskandar, 69, is 
among an estimat- 
ed 50 Indonesians 
who remain in 
prison for their al- 
leged complicity in 
the 1965 putsch 
against then Pres- 
ident Sukarno. 
The uprising was 
launched by junior 
army officers pur- 
portedly in concert 
with senior members of the now outlawed 
Indonesian Communist Party. The six de- 
tainees expected to be put to death soon 
are Iskandar and Ruslan Widjayasastra, 
72, both party Central Committee mem- 
bers; I. Bungkus, 61, a sergeant in Sukar- 
no's élite security guard; Marsudi, 53, a 
sergeant major in the air force; Sukatno, 
61, chairman of the party's youth organiza- 
tion; and Asep Suryaman, 62, an alleged 
member of the party's “special bureau,” 
which was responsible for building links 
with the military. Since 1985, at least 20 
prisoners have been executed for alleged 
involvement in the long-ago uprising or for 
membership in the Communist Party. 


Martin Machipisa Munthali 
detained since sometime in 1965 
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Iskandar Subekti 
detained since July 31, 1968 


Munthali, then an apparatchik in the 
ruling Malawi Congress Party, fled the 
country in 1964 with a group of dissident 
Cabinet Ministers. From abroad they orga- 
nized a movement to oppose the despotic 


Hastings Kamuzu Banda, then Malawi's 


Prime Minister and since 1971 President 
for Life. Munthali, who is in his early 60s, 
reportedly returned to Malawi in 1965 and 
was arrested. By some accounts, Munthali 
was never tried. According to others, he 
was charged with a firearms offense, 
served an eleven-year prison term, was im- 
mediately detained again when it expired 
and has been held since without charge or 
trial in the Mikuyu prison near Zomba. In 
the early years of his detention, Munthali’s 
jailers reportedly applied gasoline to his 
legs and ignited them, causing injuries that 
were not treated. Today he shares a single 
cell—with a bucket for a toilet—with some 
30 other political prisoners. 


SINGAPORE 


Chia, 49, was 
a member of Par- 
liament represent- 
ing the opposition 
Barisan Sosialis | 
(Socialist Front) 
when he was ar- | 
rested for alleg- 
edly advocating 
armed struggle 
against the gov- 
ernment of Prime 
Minister Lee Kuan 
Yew. Over the years, Singapore officials 
offered to free Chia, who has never been 
tried, if he would renounce violence. But 
he refused, maintaining that he had never 
espoused it in the first place. Last May 
Chia was sent into a bizarre internal exile 
on Sentosa, a tiny tourist island just off Sin- 
gapore's main isle. He is allowed visitors 
and free run of the island, where he is the 
only permanent inhabitant, but he cannot 
leave it, address public meetings or take 
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Chia Thye Poh 
detained since Oct. 29, 1966 
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part in any political activity without official 
approval. 
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When Lieut. 
General Hafez As- 
sad seized power 
in Damascus in 
a 1970 military 
coup, he locked 
up many members 
of the previous re- 
gime, who are still 
behind bars. Eigh- 
teen people—in- 
cluding Jadid, who 
was the strongman 
of the earlier government—have remained 
in prison without charge or trial since their 
arrests between 1970 and 1972. Though the 
detainees, who are held in the notoriously 
grim Mezze military prison near Damascus, 
are allowed visitors, President Assad's gov- 
ernment does not acknowledge that they 


Salah Jadid 
detained since Nov. 13, 1970 


are imprisoned. 


TIME, APRIL 30, 1990 
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Aside from Jadid, 62—who served as 
the assistant secretary general of the re- 
gional command of the Baath Party, the 
ruling party then as well as now—the more 
prominent of the 18 include Noureddine 
Attassi, 60, who was President and Prime 
Minister, and Mohammed Id Ashawi, 59, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. All the in- 
mates are said to be in poor health because 
of inadequate medical care and, in some 
cases, the effects of torture. Some report- 
edly are victims of the “German chair,” a 
modern-day torture rack used by Syria. 


MOROCCO | 


The Oufkirs 
are victims of ven- 
geance at its most 
perverse. Fatima 
Oufkirs husband, 
General Moham- 
med Oufkir, was 
Morocco's Defense 
Minister when air 
force leaders un- 
successfully at- 
tempted to assassi- 
nate King Hassan 
П on Aug. 16, 1972. General Oufkir was ac- 
cused of complicity and the next day was 
found shot dead. Four days later, Fatima, 
now 54, the six Oufkir children, who now 
range in age from 21 to 37, and Fatima's 
cousin Achoura Chenna, 54, were put under 
house arrest and have been held since then 
without explanation, charge or trial in vari- 
ous houses and farms. 

From 1974 to 1977, the family was re- 
portedly kept in almost total darkness. For 
the next ten years, they were held incom- 
municado in separate, windowless cells. In 
the past few years, the conditions of the 
family's detention have improved. In 1987 
King Hassan agreed to let them immigrate 
to Canada but then reneged on the deal. 


Fatima Qufkir 
detained since Aug. 20, 1972 


| n an age of instant communications, 
when the freeing of Mandela is viewed 
by millions of people, public pressure can 
influence some repressive regimes. Hu- 
man-rights activists believe Singapore im- 
proved the conditions of Chia Thye Poh's 
confinement out of fear that when South 
Africa released Mandela, world attention 
would focus on the remaining long-term- 
ers. Still, other governments seem impervi- 
ous to criticism. “Each country is a sepa- 
rate case," notes Richard Reoch, informa- 
tion director of London-based Amnesty 
International. There are limits too to how 
hard foreign governments will press allies 
on human-rights issues. The U.S., for ex- 
ample, remained mute over the February 
executions in Indonesia. Yet while inter- 
national pressure may not always work, 
it is the political prisoner's only 
protection. —Reported by James Carney/Miami, 
Aidan Hartley/Nairobi, and Farah Nayeri/Paris 
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America Abroad 
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Strobe Talbott 


Defusing Baghdad's Bom) 


or the 45 years that Europe has been largely at peace, the Middle Ea 
F plunged into war at least nine times. Europe is living proof tha US has be 
terror works: with so many weapons of mass destruction in so Many arse ате 
gle bullet fired in anger could touch off Armageddon. Therefore the nals, asin 
lent. The Middle East has had the benefit of no such inhibition: t ates. fi 
terror and too little balance. Much 
The focus of anxiety these days is Iraq. In the 1980s President Saddam... 
used poison gas against not only Iran but also rebellious Iraqi Kurds, Last Sein He 
tested the Tammuz-1 ballistic missile, with a range of 1,240 mile walle 


here is too 


S. Four Weeks as 


he was caught trying to smuggle into Iraq U.S.-made electrical devices for vel RP 
Western experts are convinced is a project to build an atom bomb. Then a d patter 


2, Saddam vowed to “let our fire eat up half of Israel if it tries to w 
against Iraq.” 

“Israel,” replied Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir, “will also know how to defend 
itself in the future and defeat the evil designs of its enemies." What Shamir did rg | 
say, but what everyone knows, is that Israel already has its own nuclear warheads a 
well as its own missiles. 

The fearful symmetry in that exchange of threats between Baghdad and Jerusalem 
is what mutual deterrence is all about. „ 
It echoes the tacit High Noon dialogue & 
between Moscow and Washington in 
the worst days of the cold war. 

But who is to deter Saddam from 
brandishing his fire at the nuclear 
have-nots in the region, if only to dis- 
courage them from rushing to be- 
come haves? The answer now is no 
one. The answer may eventually have 
to be the U.S. 

W. Seth Carus of the Washington 
Institute for Near East Policy last 
week proposed that the U.S. extend 
some form of defense umbrella to 
cover Kuwait, whose territory Iraq 
claims, and Saudi Arabia, whose roy- 

al family is uneasy about Saddam’s 
undisguised ambitions to dominate 
the region. Carus imagines the U.S. 
offering protection to these and other Whois to deter him from brandis 
friendly countries within range of the : 
Tammuz-1. The model might be the U.S. guarantee of South Koreas 
against North Korea, which is also believed to be developing the Bomb. . abou! 

This may be an idea whose time has not yet come, but it is worth thinkin e 10 
American Government officials shudder when they do so. They would ri 
rely on traditional diplomacy aimed at defusing regional tensions and re rogi 
the proliferation of nuclear technology. The trouble is, the Iraqi weapons P redi "am 
is moving along much more briskly than the peace process. Some ena happe |. 
that Saddam will achieve his hearts desire within three years. When ш tried. Ny 
the U.S. President had better have something more to say than “Well, we oe fe 

At least initially, the American public and Congress are likely (0 OPE he 9 | 
entanglements overseas, particularly now that the cold war is ending: рр! IK Ito 
cess of U.S. policy in one part of the world is no reason for reluctance to 
lessons of that experience elsewhere. In Europe nuclear deterrence has бм ч ind 


age anything 


hing his | 


securi 


to be fading. In the Middle East deterrence may have to be impor i owe! п D сп 
than nuclear devices. Saddam's pretensions to being a regional sup d task a IM 
have to be kept in check by the U.S.’s status as a global superpower- n P 
US. may even find an interested, and interesting, partner in another C9 
territory is within reach of the Tammuz-1: the U.S.S.R. 
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Boys" Step into Line 


ve of her inauguration, Chamorro brokers a cease-fire 
ihe contras and the Sandinistas— but will it stick? 


li he 


| 


as scheduled, he answered, *We are study- 
ing that. We are very close to peace and 
very close to war." The contra contingent 
that arrived in Managua the next day for 
cease-fire negotiations fanned the tension 
by vowing to avoid disarmament until the 
Sandinista army was disbanded. 

The impasse posed an immediate chal- 
lenge to the mediating skills of President- 
elect Chamorro. Like a firm mother who 
knows how to bring squabbling children 
into line, she called representatives of the 
two sides to her home, starting with the 


a+ years, the Honduran town of prodded Sandinista and contra representa- 
i r eig served as the nerve center for tives into Signing agreements that estab- 
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Tlel4-point agreement signed by 
Sandinistas, the contras and the 

Wemment-elect includes: 

0M immediate cease-fire 

M ation of five security zones where 

ee al begin gathering at once to prepare for 


ната from the five zones by Sandinista troops, 
ereafter stay at least twelve miles away 
ase 


yg his fire! tase accord between the 

тере е government-elect, 
s 500010 | an. Jels agreed to: 

0 ШИШ all we ; 5 

Saree apon a. 
E Da April 25 pons to international he. Bin 
18 Mand demobilize totally by June 10 U.N. observer troops destroy surrendered 
En weapons; the past and future Presidents hug 

esti’ |. 
0 |. te $ 
PE Sanger tative of Violeta Barrios de | commanders, most of whom were not on 
R Fens Su mee Will be inaugurated as Nic- | hand last week to sign the cease-fire agree- 
ent She dent this week. The weapon | ment, maintain that they will not order 
Es п Quesada *d to Major General Agus- | their troops to lay down weapons until the 


70,000 members of Nicaragua’s Sandinista 
People’s Army do the same. И t 
Early last week there were disturbing 
signs that the cease-fire might never come 
to pass. In one of his final acts as Nicara- 


Omez, commander of a 
Peacekeeping force, who 
* cut apart with a blow- 
Weapons were surren- 
еа. “Today,” said Que- 


lons 


te 3 d | i 
p | ake in the problem of the gua’s President, Daniel Ortega Saavedra 
ast А № lare Onduras ends.” demanded that the contras disarm before 
iy v NUS „question is whether the con- | Chamorro’s inauguration this week and 

ye now end in Nicaragua. On | suggested that failure to cooperate might 


jeopardize the peaceful transfer of power. 
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: €m promising. Last 
erm Ing Asked if the inauguration would take place 


ined Chamorro successfully 
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contras, who had supported her presiden- 
tial campaign. Two hours later Chamorro 
announced, “The boys are ready to sign an 
agreement.” 

Next she invited Ortega. At the end of 
their 90-minute discussion, the Sandinista 
leader stood beside Chamorro on her 
doorstep and announced, “I want to make 
it clear that on April 25 there will be a 
transfer of power.” As a bonus concession, 
Ortega also announced that visa require- 
ments for Americans seeking to enter Nic- 


aragua had been lifted. Then the past and 
future Presidents hugged. 

That afternoon cease-fire negotiations 
between Sandinistas and contras began. 
The bargainers worked through the night, 
and at 4:30 a.m. they signed their agree- 
ment. The turning point in the negotiation 
was a face-saving arrangement put forward 
by Chamorro’s representatives whereby 
the contras signed a demobilization agree- 
ment with the incoming government—not 
with the Sandinistas. 

Chamorro demonstrated diplomatic 
agility with the Sandinistas as well. In ne- 
gotiating the transfer of power, the outgo- 
ing government’s paramount concern was 
maintaining the integrity of the Sandinista 
army, considered to be the guarantor of 
Nicaragua’s revolutionary progress. Cha- 
morro worked out an agreement whereby 
the army will not be disbanded, but her 
government can reduce its size and deter- 
mine how it can be used. She faced down 


‘vate Enterprise: “Neither the army nor the 


demands that Defense Minister Humberto 
Ortega Saavedra, Daniel’s brother, keep 
his post as army commander. 

As she takes the oath of office, the new 
President will doubtless be hailed enthusi- 
astically by most Nicaraguans—at least for 
a while. Sick of war, citizens want their gov- 
ernment to turn to the bread-and-butter is- 
sues that are the bane of all Nicaraguan ex- 
istence. The magnitude of the task of 
rebuilding the shattered country makes 
Chamorro's advisers optimistic that the 
cease-fire will hold. Says Gilberto Cuadra, 
president of the Superior Council of Pri- 


contras have a future in this country." But 
cease-fires have been called before in Nic- 
aragua—and have failed. Chamorro must 
still make this one stick. —By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Jan Howard/Managua and Wilson 
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With the release of Polhill, left, fellow captives Turner, Steen and five other Americans remain in 


the hands of their abductors 


United States 


Games Captors Play 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


ow many times has one of the 

shadowy groups that hold West- 

ern hostages in Lebanon dan- 

gled a wisp of hope for the re- 
lease of a captive, only to snatch it away? 
This time hope was not in vain. On Sunday, 
kidnapers set free American hostage Rob- 
ert Polhill, 55, one of three American 
teachers who had been seized more than 
three years ago from the campus of Beirut 
University College. Polhill, a New Yorker, 
was released to Syrian army officers near a 
seaside hotel in Beirut and then driven to 
Damascus, where he was handed over to 
U.S. Ambassador Edward Djerejian. 


The first hint of a breakthrough had 
come earlier in the week in the form of an 
unexpected announcement and a picture 
of a thin-looking man in a grimy T shirt. In 
notes delivered to an Arab newspaper and 
a Western news agency in Beirut, the 
group calling itself Islamic Jihad for the 
Liberation of Palestine declared it would 
release one of its captives “within 48 
hours.” With the announcement came a 
photograph of Jesse Turner, one of Pol- 
hill's fellow captives. 

Even for Americans weary of the roller 
coaster of emotions that has been part of 
the hostage dilemma for years, the new de- 
velopment was tantalizing. Iran’s President 
Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, whose na- 
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Release of 15 Shi'ite Release of 300 This group is be- 

terrorists impris- Shi'ites held by the lieved to be holding 

oned in Kuwait. Israeli-backed its captives in the 
South Lebanon suburbs of Beirut to 
Army; 200 Palestin- discourage assaults 


from any quarter 


te against Shi‘ite 


leader Sheik Abdul strongholds. It also 

Karim Obeid, kid- has called for 

naped by the Israelis: — Obeid’s release. - e 
last July. 


photograph of Polhill. The group an- 
nounced that it had decided to “post- 
pone this operation until the picture is 
cleared." Perhaps to dispel speculation 
that it had gone soft, it also threatened 
to attack airports and airlines involved in 
Jewish emigration from the Soviet Union 
to Israel. 

Any further progress will be compli- 
cated by the fact that the American hos- 
tages are held by several Shi‘ite factions, 
each with its own sponsors and agendas. 
Even if Iran and Syria are sincere in 
their desire to speed the release of the 
hostages, there are serious questions 
about how much influence either now 
has among Lebanon's tangled factions of 
militant Shi'ite Muslims. 

The U.S. has been pushing Syria to 
take a more active role in securing the 
hostages’ freedom. It was no accident 
that President Bush sent Syrian President 
Hafez Assad a warm congratulatory mes- 
sage on the 44th anniversary of Syrian in- 
dependence last week. Syria's influence 
over Hizballah has been partly limited by 
the fact that Damascus is a supporter of 
the Shi‘ite Amal, a secular Muslim group 
that continues to fight fierce battles with 
the fundamentalist Hizballah. But Hus- 
sein Musawi, leader of a pro-Syrian fac- 
tion within Hizballah, is now believed to 
have taken control of the American hos- 
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A break in the hostage deadlock in 
Lebanon would be a sign that President | 
Rafsanjani has been winning the power 
struggle in Tehran. He still faces opposi- 
tion from militants led by former Interior 
Minister Ali Akbar Mohtashemi, who re- 
mains fiercely opposed to the release of 
the hostages because it might lead to im- 
proved relations with the U.S. and the re- 
turn of Western influence in Iran. In the 
early 1980s, Mohtashemi helped organize 
the Lebanese Hizballah. After Rafsanjani 
became President following the death of 
Ayatullah Khomeini last year, he began 
seeking to lure Hizballah leaders away 
from their longtime allegiance to 
Mohtashemi. 

There may have been significance in 
the fact that in its first note the WLP point- 
edly credited Iran for prompting the plan 
to release a hostage—a declaration the 
group is likely to have cleared first with 
Tehran. Since Iran has always preferred to 
distance itself from the hostage takers, its 
presumed willingness to be cited may be a 
sign that it is positioning itself to take 
credit for any future progress. “For us,” 
says a French diplomat who went through 
the experience of helping secure the re- 
lease of several French hostages, "the 
key was always in Tehran." The U.S. can 
only hope that once the key starts turning, 
it will not stop. —Reported by William Dowell/ 
Damascus, with other bureaus 
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Preparing for all contingencies: guards training in security procedures on the site of a new sports complex 


Beijing's Change of Face 
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By HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 


nce a name has been tainted by infa- 
О my, it is difficult to cleanse. Over the 

past year, the words Tiananmen 
Square and Beijing have become almost re- 
flexive antecedents to “massacre” and 
“crackdown.” Trying to erase the stains, the 
hard-liners who are running China have 
turned to national pride to mask tragedy. In 
the hope that it can rechannel the concerns 
of foreigners and its own citizens, the Chi- 
nese government is rushing ahead with prep- 
arations for the quadrennial Asian Games, 
which are scheduled to begin in Beijing on 
Sept. 22. The regime has been portraying the 
Games as a stepping-stone toward winning 
the right to host the Olympics in the year 
2000—and further recognition of China’s 
progress toward modernization. 

The capital has thrown itself into Asiad 
preparations with all the fervor of a Great 
Leap Forward. In an area that will be part 
of the athletes’ village, students, workers 
and soldiers are sweeping the ground and 
digging ditches. Schoolchildren wearing 
yellow baseball caps and vests designating 
them as official volunteers are wielding 
brooms and shovels in nearly completed 
stadiums. Soldiers are planting pine trees 
in front of hotels. Some 40,000 laborers are 
working around the clock to finish or refur- 
bish 33 stadiums as well as high-rise apart- 


ments, hotels, a conference hall and a press 
center. Says Wan Siquan, secretary-gener- 
alofthe Asian Games' organizing commit- 
tee: “If China can host the Olympics in the 
year 2000, we will only need to build a new 
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With Tiananmen on its mind, the regime spruces up for the Asian Games 


stadium and expand the Games village." 

Yet no less a figure than Premier Li 
Peng has voiced concern about China's abil- 
ity to get through the 16 days of the eleventh 
Asian Games. Though he is on record as 
saying that success will inspire the Chinese 
people and demonstrate that the country is 
not near collapse, as some in the West sug- 
gest, he has admitted that if Beijing had a 
choice, it might like to skip the Games be- 
cause of economic difficulties. . 

Other officials and many foreign ob- 
servers also have doubts. After a visit to 
Beijng in March, Anna Chennault, the 
Chinese-American Washington lobbyist 
who has been acting as an unofficial U.S.- 
China liaison figure, said the bureaucrats 
responsible for staging the Games were in- 
experienced. Said she: *Nobody dares to 
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personnel at work in a 
new press center 
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An Unholy Silence 


Rumors of unrest trickle out of the Xinjiang region 


N О one in Beijing would comment on 
the rumors. Troops, it was reported in 
the capital, had been rushed into Xinjiang, 
the vast northwestern province, to quell 
unrest among the Muslim Uighur minor- 
ity. At least 50 people were said to have 
been killed in the disturbances, including 
two special envoys sent to negotiate. 
Beijing remained silent last week even 
as tidbits of evidence seemed to indicate 
that the trouble in Xinjiang was serious 
enough for the government to try to con- 
ceal it. All that was known for certain was 
that Urumqi, the provincial capital, which 
had been open to tourists, was now off lim- 
its. A local official reached by telephone in 
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Trouble in the west: Hui Muslims reading the Koran 


reports have alluded to Beijing's tighter 
rein on the region. Last November, when 
Premier Li Peng visited Kashgar, he 
warned that national unity was “above ev- 
erything else here and in Xinjiang as a 
whole." In January retired General Wang 
Enmao, the regime's most powerful repre- 
sentative in Xinjiang for decades, ordered 
police to intensify antiriot training and in- 
telligence work in view of ethnic and politi- 
cal unrest. A six-point plan adopted last 
month by the provincial assembly criticized 
the opening of unofficial Muslim schools 
and imposed limits on the number of 
mosques that could be built. 

Foreign observers doubt that Muslim 
separatism is the underly- 
ing cause of the current 
troubles. While Muslims 
make up more than half 
of Xinjiang's population, 
they are divided among 
several ethnic groups. The 
sedentary Uighurs account 
for less than 50% of the 
region's people; other 
groups include nomadic 
tribes of Kirghiz and 
Kazakhs as well as Hui. 
Han immigrants from the 
east make up a large bloc 
of 40%. 

“Xinjiang is firmly part 
of the Chinese state,” says 
Dru Gladney, an anthro- 
pologist and visiting pro- 
fessor at the Institute 
of Advanced Studies at 
Princeton, who has studied 
the Muslims of China and 


the far western oasis city of Kashgar con- 
ceded that there had been unrest but that 
*calm had been restored," then hung up 
abruptly when asked if troops had been de- 
ployed. A spokeswoman at the Foreign 
Ministry refused to answer questions, say- 
ing that whatever had happened in Xin- 
jiang was “a domestic, not a foreign 
problem." A Xinjiang paper reported a 
crackdown on “unlawful religious activi- 
ties” but made no mention of violence. 

The cryptic nature of the official re- 
sponse appeared to reflect Beijing’s appre- 
hension that Xinjiang might be infected by 
the kind of nationalist and religious fervor 
that has infected the Muslim republics 
across the border in Soviet Central Asia. 
In 1988, in the wake of the thaw in Sino- 
Soviet relations, cross-border trade — 
and no doubt communication— increased 
sharply between Muslims in Xinjiang and 
their relatives in the Soviet Union. 


Over the past six months, official news 
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The area is divided among 25 different ethnic groups. 


Central Asia. Uighurs may 
protest nuclear tests at 
China's Lop Nor proving grounds or the 
migration of Han Chinese into the region, 
he says, but that does not mean they 
“equate their requests for more autonomy 
with separatism." In fact, Uighur entrepre- 
neurs, from moneylenders to street ven- 
dors, are an integral part of the economy of 
all of China. 

Rather than action by a well-organized 
resistance, Gladney believes the current 
unrest is a spontaneous response to the 
rule of hard-liners in Beijing. The recent 
directives limiting the construction of 
mosques, for example, run counter to the 
liberal policies of the past decade, remind- 
ing Muslims of harsh controls in the 1950s 
and '60s. Any disturbances could be ex- 
pressions of frustration over the curtail- 
ment of basic freedoms. In trying to intimi- 
date Xinjiang into political obedience, 
Beijng may have alienated its Muslim 
minority. — Ву Howard С. Chua-Eoan. 
Reported by Jaime A. FlorCruz/Beijing 
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A Bill That Pleases No One 


s so often in the past, Britain's House 
A of Commons found itself embroiled in 
rancorous debate last week, this time over 
a question that has dogged Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher for months. At issue 
was a government bill that would permit 
225,000 Hong Kong Chinese to immigrate 
to Britain before China takes over the 
crown colony in 1997. Following a bruising 
late-night battle, the legislation was ap- 
proved in its second reading. Final passage 
later this year appeared to be assured. 
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But the cost to the Tories, beleaguered 
as they are by an economic slowdown and 
a controversial poll tax, was heavy. Forty- 
four Conservative backbenchers, led by 
Norman Tebbit, a former party chairman, 
opposed the bill because its provisions 
would permit another wave of Asians to 
come to Britain, adding to the 2.5 million 
already living there. Charged Tebbit: “It 
will cause social upheaval.” Thatcher 

countered by insisting that the legislation 
was “a matter of honor and duty.” 
The opposition Labour Party de- 
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Hong Kong residents protesting British double standards 
The crown colony has become a crown of thorns. 


London gives Hong Kong less than half a loaf 


cians can afford to ignore. But the bill was 
supported, if reluctantly, by the bulk of 
Tory M.Ps, who were joined by the small 
cluster of Liberal Democrats and Social 
Democrats who would be willing to admit 
all 5.2 million Hong Kong Chinese. The 
tally: 313 to 216. 

Under the bill, 50,000 Hong Kong 
Chinese families, or a total of 225,000 
people, would be allowed to enter Britain 
as citizens. They would be chosen under 
a complex point system based on several 

factors, including age, level 


of education, occupation, fi-‏ ا 


& nancial position and, in the 
g case of public-sector em- 
5 ployees, prior service in the 
а colonial government. In ef- 
g fect, the system would ex- 
^ clude all except some key 
civil servants, businessmen 
and professional people. In 
the colony the legislation 
has been attacked as dis- 
criminatory, amid accusa- 
tions that Britain is leaving 
Hong Kong Chinese in the 
lurch. 

Paradoxically, Thatcher 
has tried to assuage Hong 
Kong's worries about its fu- 
ture, particularly in the 
wake of the massacre in Bei- 
jing last year. She is also at- 
tempting to stem a continu- 
ing brain drain: in 1989 
an estimated 42,000 Hong 
Kong residents left the colo- 
ny, bound mainly for the 
U.S., Canada and Australia; 
this year the number is ex- 
pected to rise to 55,000. 

Thatcher first tried to 
calm the colony's fears by 
stressing that the 1984 An- 
glo-Chinese agreement on Hong Kong's 
reversion to Chinese rule provided built- 
in protection, since the Chinese prom- 
ised not to interfere with the established 
political and economic system for 50 
years. Some leaders in Hong Kong dis- 
agreed: they demanded that at least all 
of the 3.5 million Chinese residents who 
are British subjects—but lack the right 
to settle in Britain—be granted full 
citizenship. 

Thatcher summarily rejected that de- 
mand as politically unacceptable. After a 
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series of Cabinet debates, the controversial 
bill was introduced last month asa compro- 
mise solution. With Beijing denouncing the 
legislation as interference in China’s future 
role in Hong Kong, the bill has satisfied no 
one. ; — Ву William Mader/London 
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i nounced the measure as “racist, élitist, 
| snobbish,” but offered no alternative, thus 
indicating its own unease about increased 
Asian immigration. Polls show that 65% of 
Britons are against letting more Asians 
into the country—a fact that few politi- 
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few of their troops having caught more 
than a glimpse of the strategic waterway 
during the battles for the Gallipoli heights. 
By the time they pulled out in January 
1916, an estimated 120,000 men— 40,000 
Allied and 80,000 Turks—had been killed 
and 250,000 wounded. The withdrawal, in 
which scarcely a single soldier was lost, was 
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Preparing for combat: a crucible of nationhood 


the Allies’ most successful operation of the 
entire campaign. 

Today the barren, 60-mile-long Gallipoli 
Peninsula is the site of dozens of war ceme- 
teries. On the ridges, trenchworks, though 
overgrown, remain visible; in the dust of the 
ravines, bones and pieces of ordnance can 
still be found. Gallipoli is, as one recent visi- 
tor described it, “perhaps the most naturally 
preserved major battlefield in the world.” 

The Turkish victory, under such leaders 


as Lieut. Colonel Mustafa Kemal, later bet- | 


ter known as Atatürk, marked the country’s 
emergence as a modern state; in Britain the 
careers of Churchill, of Sir Ian Hamilton, the 
commanding general who was eventually 
sacked, and of a raft of staff officers were set 
back for the remainder of the Great War. 
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Yetthe heroicfailures ofthe Australians and 
New Zealanders at Gallipoli, in what were 
actually diversionary landings for the benefit 
of British forces coming ashore at Cape Hel- 
les, 13 miles to the south, are etched in mem- 
Ory. Year after year, their effort is marked in 
both countries by a national holiday, with 
dawn services in every town and hamlet. 

As Hawke pointed out last week, the 
long casualty lists from Gallipoli raised na- 
tional consciousness in Australia, then still 
a British dominion, and increased a sense 
of bonding on a far-off continent where six 
small British colonies had uneasily come 
together in a federation only 14 
years earlier. The memories of the 
few surviving Gallipoli veterans, 
most now well into their 90s, are 
not always sharp, but inevitably 
they talk of the “mateship” that 
sustained them in the face of snip- 
er and artillery fire, hunger, thirst, 
lice and disease in the trenches. 
While the Australians distin- 
guished themselves as hard-bitten 
fighters, they did not accept Brit- 
ish discipline. Coming from a 
country that thought of itself as 
egalitarian, they would not salute 
British officers and addressed 
their own by their first names. 
""They were superb to lead, but 
could not be driven," one Austra- 
lian officer recalled. 
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t places like Anzac Cove, 
Shrapnel Gully, Lone Pine 
and a ridge called the Nek, the 
50,000 Australians who went 
ashore at Gallipoli suffered 26,000 
casualties, including 8,000 dead; of 
the 18,000 New Zealanders who 
fought there, 2,700 were killed and 
more than twice that number 
wounded. Although Anzac casual- 
ties accounted for only a quarter 
of the Allied dead in the Darda- 
nelles campaign, their 50% casual- 
ty rate was two to three times as 
high as that of the entire Allied 
force. The reason: they were 
trapped longer in some of the most rugged 
and difficult terrain on the peninsula after 
the main British landings, first at Cape 
Helles and later at Suvla Bay, had failed to 
carry offensives forward. Though 46,000 
Australians and 13,000 New Zealanders 
were later to die in France, it is Gallipoli 
that Australians and New Zealanders re- 
member as their crucible of nationhood. 
Said Australian veteran Walter 
Parker, 95, who is attending this week’s 
ceremony: “We achieved this much: that 
we were an Australian nation and could 
make an account of ourselves. This was 
the only good thing that came out of it. 
The loss of life was very terrible. I didn’t 
know for many years just how many we 
had lost.” a 
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In doing business with the East, barter is the name of the game 


By KENNETH W. BANTA H 
LONDON iv 
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Procurement agreed with 
PepsiCo Inc. this month 
on a $3 billion deal to sell 
more Pepsi-Cola to the 
Soviet Union, the contract 
was seen as evidence of 
Moscow’s genuine open- 
ness to Western invest- |. 
ment. But for Western in- || 
vestors rushing toward the 
rapidly liberalizing econo- 
mies of the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe, the PepsiCo venture 
also demonstrated how little has changed 
in the region's rudimentary patterns of do- 
ing business. The largest trade agreement 
ever signed between Moscow and a U.S. 
company, the accord calls for PepsiCo to 
increase its bottling capacity in the Soviet 
Union from 24 to 50 plants and to open 
two Pizza Hut restaurants in Moscow. 
Instead of settling accounts in dollars, 
however, chronically cash-short Moscow 
cut an old-fashioned barter deal. It agreed 
to trade ten tankers and freighters and 
huge shipments of Stolichnaya vodka for 
PepsiCo's soft drinks and pizza. PepsiCo 
will dispose of the ships through complex 
sale and leasing arrangements and will re- 
sell the vodka in the West. Says Redmond 
Dill, an expert on East European trade at 
London's Barclays Bank: “This is the 
shape of many deals to come. Barter was at 
the core of trade with the East in the past, 
and it will be there in the future." 
Forward-looking leaders in Moscow 


and Eastern Europe would like to think 
otherwise, hoping to put trade on a hard- 
currency footing and predicting a glowing 
future for joint ventures and other West- 
ern investments. But the combination of 
underdeveloped industries, a continuing 
shortfall of foreign exchange and reliance 
on nonconvertible currencies means that 
East European economies cannot expect 
to avoid the world's oldest form of com- 


merce in the foreseeable future. While 
many East-West deals involve cash, in vir- 


tu 


ally all cases a barter element is the 
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‘complex transaction, Fiat is 


linchpin that makes the transaction 
possible. Barter business already 
accounts for more than 20% of the 
annual $88.5 billion East- West 
trade. As such commerce expands 
and the supply of hard currency 
tightens, barter is bound to rise. 
Some form of barter has tradi- 
tionally been a central component of 
most Western investment in the re- 
gion. West German trade with East 
European countries other than East 
Germany rose 22% from $21.3 bil- 
lion in 1988 to $25.9 billion last 
year; most of that trade was based 
on barter. Firms traded construction 
equipment and high-quality steel for 
natural gas, wheat and even traffic 
signs. Similarly, British exports to 
the Soviet Union, ranging from 


"T Te Bells Canit Co. wants to buy $1 million worth of canning machinery 
Westgoods Inc. Since the zloty is nonconvertible and Canit has little hard Cu 
it offers to barter tomato paste, pickled vegetables, plastic sandals and som 


food- 


processing equipment to condoms, climbed 
21%, to $1.1 billion, from 1988 to 1989; vir- 
tually all of that trade involved some form of 
barter for such items as Soviet ores and 


foodstuffs. 


In a deal still under negotiation, Sie- 
mens AG, the West German electronics 
giant, agreed earlier this year to supply as 
many as 300,000 personal computers to the 
Soviet Union, to be financed through the 
sale of up to $893 million in Soviet chemi- 
cals to Third World customers. In a more 


spending 


about $1.5 billion to build its Micro car in 
the Soviet Union in return for the right to 
export one-third of the autos, which Fiat 
will sell for hard currency to help pay for its 
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by a shortage of Eas 


oo shoddy for West- 
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es; a mineral ores, have limited 
in short supply in the pro- 
‘es, But complex barter ar- 
qui. increasingly being written 
ements atures and even into new 
ШЇ ments in the East. 
mi a true even when the deal 
> jy described as a hard-currency 


; Says à countertrade expert 
c gettin “Scratch almost any deal be- 

= pondon. 

pi surf. 
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Mic jn some form that makes 
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possible." Fiat's Micro 

mple of one type of such 

trade known as buyback. Because 

Ty from gm easily transform the rubles 


urrency 2 7 on Soviet car sales into Western 
Ne cash, the deal allows the company to 
E P portion of the new cars for sale 
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пеге: T ` 
E more tortuous device is the 


i e switch,” in which a Western 
E cs hard-currency profit by 
| pûng the East European goods or curren- 
Hyinwhich he was paid to two or more inter- 
~ Wesiaries before getting his cash. Since 1985 
ушап Dior has opened three shops in 
сон and Prague that sell perfumes for 
is and Czechoslovak korunas. Because 
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A Brief History of Barter... 
Or How Much Is That in Cows? 


the West: most man- | 


ndation Chennai and eGangotri 


A and traders bartered in 
that a tal 


of money are still reflected 
the Latin pecus, or cattle. 


Barter was not limited to unsophisticated economies. Israel's King Solomon 
Tyrian cedar and fir to build his temple. In Han 
contemplated dropping the counterfeit-ridden sys- 
© to exchanges in silk and cowrie shells. According 
to tradition, the most lopsided barter deal in history occurred in 1626, when the 
Dutch bought the island of Manhattan from Indians for trinkets said to have | 
been worth about $24. Manhattan real estate is now valued at $77.7 billion— | 


exchanged wheat and oil for 
dynasty China, the Emperor 
tem of coinage and reverting 


payable in money, thank you. 


EESE rere TY 


t the dawn of civilization, money did not talk. It mooed. Kings e 
cattle. The /liad notes, for example, 
ented woman slave was worth four oxen and that the 
Greeks besieging Troy purchased wine with cattle and oxhides. The bovine origins 
in living language. The word pecuniary is derived from 


 еезтїпдє cannot be repatriated, Dior has 


used considerable imagination to make 
deals for cash or commodities that can be 
traded in Western markets with third coun- 
tries that can use Dior's rubles and korunas 
to repay loans to Moscow and Prague. Simi- 


larly, Western companies often receive pay- | 


ment for goods or investments in the form of 
credits owed to an East European or Soviet 
enterprise by a developing country, such as 

India. Those credits allow the 


б  Nieconsultant finds that the Polish tomato 
leis substandard, and asks for steel. 

ms and more cash instead. Canit agrees 
сау tomato paste produced by its 


A ev equipment will be 
X q is struck. 


satisfactory. 


Western firm to purchase Indian 
export goods, like printed cotton 
fabrics, that can often be sold for 
hard currency more easily than 
East European products. Says an 
official of France’s advisory Associ- 
ation for Countertrade: “The cre- 
ative possibilities are enormous.” 
So too are potential pitfalls. As 
Western firms inexperienced in 
the complex art of barter dive into 
Eastern markets, casualties are in- 
evitable. Among the more com- 
mon mistakes: failing to ensure 
quality and on-time delivery of 
bartered goods from the East, un- 
derestimating the high cost of con- 
ducting countertrade, and overes- 


; offe ne peisultant advises Westgoods where it can sell the 
ak Xena 000015, and the commodities are swapped. 
ng, ant 

j 


timating the potential value of an East | 
European or Soviet barter product for re- 
sale in the West. 

The relaxation or abolition of central- 
ized control in the East's economies has 
further complicated the barter business. | 
Where in the past a single foreign-trade 
agency organized and often guaranteed a 
countertrade agreement, Western firms | 
now routinely deal with independent fac- 
tory managements, most of which are inex- 
perienced in foreign trade. | 

То wend their way through the coun- 
tertrade maze, smaller Western companies 
rely on specialist consultants, such as Lon- 
don's Adams & Co., Munich's Bafag AG 
and Vienna's AWT Trading Ltd., or the 
countertrade departments of large com- 
mercial banks, which often structure and 
negotiate the entire deal. Larger corpora- 
tions, anticipating growing trade with the 
East, are developing their own in-house 
countertrade departments. 

Some experts argue that in the long run, 
East European countries, and even the Sovi- 
et Union, will transform themselves into | 
market-based economies in which counter- 
trade will have no more place than it does on 
the New York Stock Ex- 
change. As a case in point, 
they cite East Germany, 
which may be catapulted 
into Western trading pat- 
tems through unification 
with West Germany andthe 
adoption of the deutsche 
mark. Even if such changes 
can be wrought, however, it 
will probably be years, if 
not decades, before the 
process is complete. Until 
then, Western firms will be 
obliged to keep playing an 
arcane if tantalizing trade 
game. — With reporting 
by Veit V. Dengler/Vienna and 
Christopher Redman/Paris 
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Lanes into the Past 


By JOHN BORRELL CLUJ 
i t is a warm spring day in the hills of 


northern Transylvania, a time for plow- 
ing the heavy dark soil. In the fields, 
yoked oxen strain under the crack of a 
whip and, at the end of each row, are 
tugged around by their female handlers for 
the next pass. Fertilizer is being hauled 
down a track in carts that roll on metal- 
hooped wheels. A shepherd, staff in hand, 
guides a flock of sheep cropping the banks 
ofa stream. 

There is little traffic on the road, a strip 
of patched macadam that bisects the valley 
and climbs slowly through the trees to dis- 
appear in the direction of the Hungarian 
border. A pair of covered Gypsy wagons 
comes into view, piled high with hay, each 
pulled by a stocky horse. As the wagons 
draw abreast, the driver of the first lifts his 
hat and waves. The second driver has 
stretched out and gone to sleep, the reins 
held loosely in hands clasped over his am- 
ple stomach. 

Such bucolic tableaux are in themselves 
reason enough for visiting Romania—or 
other parts of Eastern Europe— now that 
revolution has cut the barbed wire and the 
red tape that kept local citizens in and, in 
most cases, Westerners out. If there is a sil- 
ver lining in the clouds that darkened the re- 
gion for nearly a half-century, it is the fact 
that communist centralized planning never 
brought the mechanization of agriculture 
that is taken for granted in the West. This 
may not provide much comfort for the peo- 
ple of the bloc, but it has left a certain 


charm, along with some inconvenience, for 
a generation from the West that tends to as- 
sociate horses with racetracks or riding 


Aviolinist serenades diners in a Budapest restaurant, while a street artist entertains а sid 


A TIME correspondent's guide to Eastern Europe: 
Plan ahead —but don't expect nouvelle cuisine 


schools, and cows with feedlots and auto- 
mated milking sheds. 

Driving down a country lane in Poland 
in summer, when the poplar trees are re- 
leasing blizzards of fluffy white seeds, a vis- 
itor comes across horse carts in which fam- 
ilies dressed in Sunday finery are headed 
for a nearby town. Chickens roam in farm- 
yards; geese strut around small ponds. 
Since fields are unfenced and holdings 
rarely more than 20 acres, cows are teth- 
ered. Twice a day the farmer's wife will put 
a stool down next to the cow and milk by 
hand. Because Poland was the least collec- 
tivized of the bloc countries, it has a partic- 
ularly picturesque countryside, including 
forests where edible mushrooms are avidly 
gathered in late autumn. 

But getting to such Bruegelesque views, 
whether in Poland or Romania or else- 
where in Eastern Europe, can be a chal- 
lenge. If communism created an attraction 
by making time stand still, it also left the re- 
gion without an adequate tourism infra- 
structure. Country inns and small hotels are 


not unknown: in one little town in eastern | pany. “We need more of everything 
Hungary, for instance, a hostelry offers a | en the bloc-wide accommodations e: 
clean bed (toilet and bathroom down the | age, the best advice for would-be tours 
corridor) for $6 a night. In the dining room, | to set out with confirmed reservations 
a Gypsy violinist helps compensate for the Unless, that is, the visitors are yous 
heavy meal. But such places are rare. adventurous. Qualifying on either 
More troubling is the fact that the re- | counts—betterstill on Боѓ орел" 
gion’s capital cities are desperately short of | possibilities. Staying in private home 
hotel space. Every night this summer, War- | not only legal—it was prohibited und 
saw will need 3,000 more beds than are | munism for ideological reasons Di 
available. Prague, which has 6,000 tourist- generally encouraged by the 
class beds, has to double its capacity to | LET signs are springing up all over 
cope with demand. It is as bad, if not worse, private landlords sometum' 
in Budapest. “We just can’t keep up with | foreigners at Budapest ral 
the boom,” says Gyorgy Szekely, vice presi- | fering rooms. While prices 308 
dent of Ibusz, the state-run travel com- | in Western terms—from$10t08 
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lewalk crowd in Prague 
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Bruegelesque scene: a farmer and hisk 
work a field near Cracow 
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Accommodations are not the only thing 
sort supply. In the summer, restaurants, 

ally the better ones, are often booked 
sin advance. In Romania and Bulgaria, 
naroom at a hotel does not guarantee a 
ora seat in the hotel restaurant. In Po- 
lor may have to stand in line for 


85 at a restaurant with a view of 


[алу 
any Castle and the Vlatava River, one 


hate с days ahead. 
Es И © restaurant, expect to in- 
es rette Smoke during the 
tm Euro NES As are unknown in 
E Cuisine ie ne more tip: for nou- 
js gs Somewhere else. At its 
фа. х Opean food is a little like 
Whipped mple servings, thick sauces 
шуру теш on most desserts. But 
ар; an ester, Standards, eating out 
Din ies three-course meal 
Я est restaurant in Katowice, 

i „Oland, costs $11. 
efe €pendent visitor eager to 
‘iyoy s Capital, the best way is to rent 
pel ЧЫ (мапе to drive, hire a driv- 
М fora ful “ost should be no more than 
à h In p, У and in some places half 
lim E Sue a former Central Com- 
Пе complete with driver can 
is n hour, 

uas the most widely spoken 
throughout the bloc, so 


^ 


the driver will probably understand you. 
But don't expect to find rural folk to talk to 
in English. And pack a lunch, since you 
cannot count on anything being available 
in most rural areas. A spare can of gasoline 
in the trunk is a wise precaution. 


ven if you have no intention of leav- 
E ing the capital, tote along a few basic 

supplies. If you want to read a book 
in your own language, bring it with you. If 
you plan to record the visit with your cam- 
era, bring film. If you are used to smoking 
mild cigarettes, bring them. If you plan to 
do a lot of walking in new shoes, pack some 
bandages. All these things are available— 
but not everywhere and not always. 

Even more valuable is a healthy stock 
of patience. Things still work slowly in 
Eastern Europe, and despite last year's 
revolutions, the bureaucracy remains cum- 
bersome and frequently uncaring. Too of- 
ten, petty officials think that a routine ad- 
ministrative procedure, such as changing 
money, is a favor. : 

Apart from the well-trod tourist trail 
around the bloc, which leads to such places 
as the Ghetto Memorial in Warsaw, Hrad- 
cany Castle in Prague and the neo-Gothic 
parliament building on the banks of the 
Danube in Budapest, the cities have some 
surprising things to offer. Even the region's 
grim, Dickensian industrial agglomera- 
tions are worth seeing, if only to judge for 
yourself how badly communism failed. 
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You can listen to good jazz in Warsaw, 
take in a performance at what is possibly 
the best puppet theater in the world, in 
Prague, and go to an opera in Budapest for | 
about what it would cost for an intermis- 
sion drink anywhere in the West. In Cluj, 
the capital of the medieval kingdom of 
Transylvania in Romania, three decades of 
Ceausescu misrule have emptied shops 
and condemned people to a dreary life in 
ill-lighted, poorly heated apartments, but 
the Ceausescu era did not kill the arts. At a. 
recent Rachmaninoff concert performed 
by the Cluj Philharmonic Orchestra, the pi- 
anist was superb. Cost: less than $1. 

For those who want to take home more 
than snapshots, each country has some- 
thing to offer. It is fun browsing through 
art shops in Poland and pottery and glass- 
ware stores in Czechoslovakia. The Hun- 
garian state record company presses high- 
quality classical records that can be bought 
for about half what they would cost in the 
West. Hungarian wine is also worth the 
money, as is Bulgarian. In the villages west 
of Cluj, delicately embroidered tablecloths 
are sold for the equivalent of a few dollars. 

But by far the best things to take home 
are memories of a way of life that still exists in 
only a few places in the West. When last has 
anyone there seen a horse and cart ona four- 
lane expressway? Or oxen tilling a field? Ora 
Gypsy asleep at the reins, rolling down a 
main road? —With reporting by Veit V. Dengler/ 
Budapest and Gertraud Lessing/Weimar 
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Environment 


A Sizzling Scientific Debate 


By CHARLES P. ALEXANDER 


Environmentalists staged 
Earth Day to dramatize a 
simple message: The planet 
is threatened by a host of 
man-made ills, from toxic 
landfills to ozone depletion. 
But at least one part of the 
message—the theory that 
the buildup of carbon dioxide and other 
greenhouse gases in the atmosphere will 
cause global warming—has come under 
considerable attack. A small but vocal 
group of scientists contends that the case 
for warming is sketchy and based on inade- 
quate computer models. 

Forces in Washington, led by White 
House chief of staff John Sununu, have 
seized upon the debate and persuaded 
President Bush to take a cautious ap- 
proach to the problem. While not dismiss- 
ing the greenhouse threat, the President 
has emphasized the need for more scientif- 
ic research to help determine the proper 
policy response. This go- 


CHRISTO 


government officials in sev- 


could take place unless ‘heat the earth. 
strong action is taken to 

prevent it. CO; AND 
Last week representa- 
tives from 18 nations gath- 
ered in Washington for a 
global-warming conference 
set up by the White House. 
The Bush Administration 
had hoped to get a debate 
going on the uncertainties 
of the greenhouse effect. 
Instead, most of the dele- 
gates appeared to agree 
that the global-warming 
threat is real and potential- 
lyserious. In the face of this 
strong sentiment, President 
Bush denied that he was 
taking global warming too 
lightly. The President re- 
confirmed a U.S. pledge to 
cooperate in a United Na- 
tions effort to forge an in- 
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slow approach has irritated THE THEORY... 


[1) Energy from sunlight heats the earth's 


fear that global warming atmosphere and continues 


The continuous buildup 


с ; of carbon dioxide and other 
ternational agreement OD zaçes in the atmosphere enhances 


j dealing with climate its tendency to trap heat and could 
change. lead to global warming. But no one 
The greenhouse dilem- — knows how rapidly the warming will 
| | ma illustrates the difficulty occur, and other factors may offset it. 
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Skeptics claim that the evidence for global warming is not so hot 


of setting policy based on uncertain projec- 
tions of the future. Scientists generally 
agree that an unchecked accumulation of 
greenhouse gases will eventually lead to 
warming, but no one knows when it will 
start, how much will take place or how rap- 
idly it will occur. The most widely accepted 
estimate is a rise in the earth’s average tem- 
perature of 1.5° C to 4.5° C (3° F to 8° F) as 
early as 2050. An increase in the upper part 
of that range could produce disastrous cli- 
matic effects, including rising sea levels and 
severe droughts in some areas. 

But the computer models that make 
the projections may not accurately reflect 
such factors as the role of clouds and the 
heat-absorbing capacity of the oceans. As 
these phenomena are better understood, 
warming projections will undoubtedly be 
revised in one direction or another. 

Evidence that greenhouse warming has 
already started is at best tenuous. Even 
though some scientists believe the concen- 
tration of CO; in the air has shot up 25% 
since the early 1800s, the average global 
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‚+. SOME UNCERTAINTIES 


One uncertainty involves 


temperature has rise 
0.5* C(1.1* F), and eel no 
Is suspect. Moreover, the atm 
even. From about 1949 t 
period inspired some foret 
a return of the ice ages, 
Despite the UNcertaint; 
broad consensus that nati FS there |, 
down the rate at Which thes à pose” 
the atmosphere. Saiq West к m ju 
ronment Minister Klaus Sema А 
Washington conference. ew. Pler at огу 
tion against the climatic tp... ik f ng 
required, even if the com lic al REEN ah ted 
interrelationships of climatic lengli 
not been fully understood» — las 1 
To his credit, Bush h; gma 
several steps that will iB ao ge 18.0! 
warming. Among other things id p p US. 
House has 1) earmarked $1 billio t NE 3 pr 
al climate research next year; 2) m. gu 
the U.S. to phasing out prone | A is 
chlorofluorocarbons, potent meta ое 
gases, by the year 2000; and 3) vem | ЖП 
plant a billion trees, which would E dagen 
CO» from the air. But Administrati causing 
cials admit that Bush advanced Tost offing the 
measures for reasons other than reds |: can b 
global warming. And en 


eral other countries, еѕре- засе. At the same time, the earth cools the role of clouds. A warming tives to encourage 

cially in Western Europe. itself by giving off infrared radiation. Some INFRARED trend could cause more water to to buy smaller, more & [is Nobl 
As the Europeans point of this radiation escapes into space, “RADIATION evaporate and increase the cient cars. California 
out, many scientists still but some is trapped by the earth's cloud cover. That, in The White House, x ert hol 


tum, could reduce the amount ^ ever, worries about let Pt to de 
of sunlight reaching the earth's nomic consequences atment: 
surface, which would have a forcing sudden, d the next 
cooling effect that would curbs in fossil-fuel |. In the 
counteract the warming. ) 
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masses do. It is possible that for 
the immediate future, the oceans 
will absorb enough heat to keep 

the atmosphere from warming Michael 
substantially. 
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ent ош control. The finding, pub- 
he биптш ей last week in the Journal 
{Ше American Medical Asso- 
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er, more &}%tNoble of the University of 
(Шота, Los Angeles. If the 
е House К ЮП holds up, doctors may be 
about thest/4# to devise blood tests and 
equentts ¢ taments for alcoholism with- 
den, dri Blenext ten years, 
In the Study, researchers 
ined brain samples from 
draco e 70 cadavers; half of the 
ШИ ШУ Чеш; had been alcoholics 
scienti Bit had not. The scientists 
e gea by looking for the so-called 
y. wg Neh e D» receptor gene, 
int whet. affects the Capacity of 
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oy ех TA chemical trans- 
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M^ n Spects that Iesearch- 
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Evidence that genetic factors can 
Contribute tO alcoholism: 


wy After one drink, s 


help spot children at risk. And within a de- 
cade, doctors may have in hand a drug that 
either blocks the gene's action or controls 
some forms of alcoholism by altering the 
absorption of dopamine. Eventually, with 
genetc engineering, experts may find a 
way to eliminate altogether the suspect 
gene from affected individuals. 

However, researchers cautioned 
against labeling this strand of DNA “the al- 
coholism gene.” The gene’s absence from 
more than 20% of the alcoholics studied 
Suggests that additional factors are in- 
volved. Other genes, as well as an individ- 
ual’s upbringing and surroundings, are 
likely to play an important part. As evi- 
dence for an environmental influence on 
alcohol abuse, researchers point to the sig- 
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e Even when adopted by nonalcholics, 
children of alcoholics developed more 
drinking problems than adopted children | 
whose natural parents were not alcoholics 


Strains of rats have been bred that 
compulsively drink large amounts of 
alcohol even though plenty of food 
and water is available. 


r ons of alcoholics h 
significantly different brain-wave i 


activity than sons of nonalcoholics. 


nificantly higher incidence of alcoholism in 
men than in women, as well as the rarity of 
the condition in certain religious groups 
that discourage drinking, notably the 
Amish and the Mormons. Researchers 
also feel that last week's results need fur- 
ther study before doctors are convinced of 
the gene's role. 

Still, the findings have boosted hopes. 
For the one in four U.S. families struck by 
alcoholism, the research may point to a 
new way to balt the deadly craving at its 
Source. — By Andrew Purvis. 


Pain-Killer Alert 


Taking too much ibuprofen for too 
long can lead to kidney failure 


M illions of Americans swear by ibu- 
profen for relief from the aches and 
pains of arthritis, menstrual cramps and 
other ailments. But like many other pain 
killers, ibuprofen, sold under such brand 
names as Advil and Medipren, can some- 
times inflict pain. According to a report in 
the current Annals of Internal Medicine, the 
medication could cause kidney failure in 
about 1% of the people who use it. 

In a study of twelve women with mild 
kidney disease, researchers at Johns Hop- 
kins University found that above-normal 
doses of ibuprofen led to kidney failure in 
three patients. Two of those patients also 
had adverse reactions to standard over- 
the-counter doses given three times a day. 
The kidney condition disappeared when 
use of the drug was stopped. 

Healthy people who occasionally take 
ibuprofen should not be concerned. But 
the scientists believe that anyone who is 80 
or older or who has severe heart disease or 
other conditions that reduce blood flow to 
the kidneys should consult a doctor before 
taking large doses—six to twelve tablets a 
day—for periods of a week or more. ГЫ 


It's a Girl! 


Picking an embryo's sex prevents 


the inheritance of some diseases 
М any prospective parents would love to 
choose the sex of their child. That is 
now possible, according to a report last 
week in Nature. But the technique, devel- 
oped by Dr. Alan Handyside at Hammer- 
smith Hospital in London, is far from sim- 
ple. It involves creating several test-tube 
embryos outside the mother's womb 
through in vitro fertilization. Handyside's 
team found a way to determine the sex of 
embryos that are only a few days old by ana- 
lyzing their genetic material. An embryo of 
the desired sex can then be implanted in the 
womb and the other embryos discarded. 
The technique is unlikely to be widely 
used, since IVF is complicated and expen- 
sive and works only 10% of the time. More- 
over, many people would consider discard- 
ing unwanted embryos to be immoral. But 
the procedure was designed to help parents 
who carry genes for “sex-linked” diseases, 
such as hemophilia and Duchenne muscu- 
lar dystrophy, that occur almost exclusively 
in boys. Handyside’s technique enables 
such parents to make sure they have only 
girls and thus avoid the heartache of trans- 
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mitting a serious ailment to a son. " 
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Sage 
In a Land 
Of Anger 


Teaching tolerance and 
pluralism, Israeli philosopher 
DAVID HARTMAN seeks to heal 


Israel's trauma 


By MICHAEL KRAMER 


t a place in Jerusalem where sanity reigns, David 
Hartman fights for the soul of Israel. In a single ques- 


tion he connects the future of his nation to the matter 
that haunts modern Judaism: *How can we educate our chil- 
dren to imitate God's love for all his creatures and yet deny 
national dignity to an entire people?" To many outside Isra- 
el, the answer is self-evident: it cannot be done. Inside Israel, 
however, elemental passions are unleashed by Hartman's 
question, in part because the Bible teaches that only one son 
receives the paternal blessing; in part because the other son, 
the Palestinian, considers the very ground that is holy for 
Jews as equally central to his identity. 

In a nation where state and religion are often indistin- 
guishable, Hartman's question transcends academic inquiry. 
And because it is David Hartman who asks it, attention is 
paid. For those who recoil from the ultra-orthodoxy that has 
captured so much of their country’s politics, Hartman is per- 
haps Israel's paramount religious philosopher. For these 
Jews, Hartman is a rebbe, a particularly wise teacher. The 
measure of his impact is that right-wing scholars are truly 
frightened by his erudition. Most refuse even to discuss him. 
One who does, Rabbi Adin Steinsaltz, nevertheless only 
murmurs cryptically, *Millenniums can pass before a true 
sage is revealed." 

Besides writing and lecturing, Hartman directs an ad- 
vanced institute for Judaic scholarship, where—rare for Is- 
rael—orthodox and secular thinkers study together in an at- 
mosphere of mutual respect. Appended to the institute is a 
high school, an expression of Hartman's intention to trans- 
form Israeli religious thought from the bottom up. The stu- 
dents there insist (not unlike John Belushi and Dan Aykroyd 

as the Blues Brothers) they are on a mission from God. *At 
most places religious education is authoritarian,” one 17- 
year-old said recently. “Here we are encouraged to think for 
ourselves. When we graduate we will be ready to crush the 

religious right with the power of our argument." 

Most days Hartman is in the thick of it. Invariably 
dressed in a windbreaker and running shoes, he prowls the 
classrooms eager for combat. Heated debate is the norm at 
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Hartman’s place. Eavesdrop long enoy he я 
hear an eclectic collection of world-class b you vit d 
sophical arguments by telling one another hon 9 ш 
On the side, Hartman is a spiritual and Sy re «gd 
to Shimon Peres, the once and would-be EE 
Jerusalem Mayor Teddy Kollek and to a hoes Min 
cians, philosophers and journalists, both E Other, 
abroad. “Тһе most important commodi fi ie | 
parently lack, is wisdom,” says Peres. “Day; d hale 
ferent things would be if everyone were like ae Ow ga 
Hartman as a “philosopher therapist,” says m : ink 
Times's Thomas Friedman. “One goes to him NC | 
ба| 


tica] 


He is the Israeli we wish they all were." 
Hartman was born and raised in Americ 


ai | 
ville section of Brooklyn, М.Ү. He was dirt p in the Broy 


: O0r—i 
ish sense: the Hartmans had little furniture buta e 
books. Still, young David "couldn't do puzzles "Wis el 
5 i 


at math and was left back twice in elementary ang y. 
school. Carpentry or plumbing were the careers advis i 
him. Or basketball. Hartman was a local legend on me 
From what is now known as three-point range, his О 
ed set shot was deadly. For pocket change, and the chancen 
play, Hartman spent summers on a Borscht Belt team tha 
toured upstate New York. So fierce was the Competition thy 
a few Holy Cross Catholics were imported as ringers, Whig 
is how, in one game in the late 1940s that he Temembersasf 
it were played yesterday, David Hartman came to outs > 
Bob Cousy, who would become a professional player in latg 
years (Hartman 24, Cousy 18). 
In Brooklyn, says Hartman, he “learned pluralism’ 
playing with blacks and Italians in the streets. Finally, at 
shiva University, he bloomed intellectually. Becomingarh | 
bi at 23, he then spent five years knocking heads with thelë 
suits at Fordham University. It was there that t 
encountered the great Roman Catholic philosopher, Roi 
C. Pollock, and there that he abandoned religious absolt 
ism. Under Pollock's tutelage, Hartman developed there 
spect for religious tolerance that infuses his beliefs, a 
came to appreciate the American pluralistic experienté 
expressed in the writings of William James and John D 
After Fordham, Hartman doubled as a Montreal ib 
McGill University philosophy instructor. He didn't pl 
until he was 41 (he is now 58). “All that time I ШЫ i 
ing," says Hartman—which was just as well. His boo " 
monographs are models of clarity. He writes ШМ 
wrestling with the angel," says the philosopher on 
Walzer. “He holds that experience no less than E onene 
be a valid source of theological inspiration and tha | 
not be religious to be ethical." рта 
With his wife and five children, Hartman em 6 sg 
Israel in 1971. “When he left Canada,” S85 Pil 
Charles Krauthammer, a former Hartman و‎ f 
like losing [Canada's hockey superstar] Wayne 4 
and when he landed in Israel, his luggage У 
perfect metaphor for the transition between 07 
ality,” says Hartman. “But I didn't care. I was ê 
er. I thought I was going to participate 1n 2 
renaissance. What I have found instead 1s tulalo 
tized psyche has combined with a self-congtêti gall 6 
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ity and belief in the future is a constant challenge here.” 
To take the Bible back from those who would use it as a 
club: that is Hartman’s mission. Ironically, had the great 
nation-building Labor Party leaders better appreciated 
what makes Israel special, Hartman’s mission might not 
have been necessary. “Our founders saw religion as the en- 
emy of progress,” says Hartman. “They wanted to create 
an indigenous, secular Israeli. Religious concerns were 
ceded to the ultra-orthodox, who have never understood 
the need for Judaism to incorporate democratic values.” 
Because Israeli society failed to develop a compelling spiri- 
tual option to replace the victim-oriented philosophy of the 
East European ghetto, Labor’s present leaders are con- 
stantly beholden to a religious perspective antithetical to 
all they value. As a result, they regularly lose both religious 
and electoral battles. “They are wonderful when talking to 
[U.S. TV host] Barbara Walters,” says Hartman, “but mis- 
erable when it comes to touching tradition-bound Israelis.” 
It is this vacuum that Hartman seeks to fill. The core 
problem, as he sees it, is biblically based. “The Bible is full 
of passion, zealousness and extremism,” says Hartman. 
“You don't learn tolerance there. Joshua didn’t convene 
an international peace conference. He 
just drove the pagans out. We must find 


ism. But then the question becomes, 


power, or compelled by blind alle- 
giance to a religious sect. But some- 


only one way. Or does Judaism affirm that noh 
Uman e 


munity has access to the total truth? In E 
questions, says Hartman, "the most profes im 
ues are at stake. Israel cannot claim the alle; Jewish 
everywhere if the spiritual content of Israel; Pay OF Jeny 
a Jew living anywhere would want to emulate B is 
about is developing into a nation that will be m Ustaeli 
nations, there is no reason not to live more ¢ E 
California." 

Hartman's own life in Israel is quite co 
Women study at his institute—something the юга, 
never allow—but if he has ever pushed а КОСЫН, Would 
his wife cannot recall when. He does jog three mi ho le 
and is a lifetime private in the Israeli army's ie dai 
corps, although he has never shot a gun. Most of his ut 
is work-related, but he escapes annually for a T Tra 
Switzerland, a country he loves because "even moa n 
aren't Jewish." Hartman is still a basketball fanatic, а o 
rarely misses the American games broadcast on bi a 
A bad back precludes even a casual lay-up, but Hartman 
doubts he would test reality even if he could. “My ene 
suffice,” he says. “In my dreams I play with Cousy for i 

Celtics." i 
On the matter currently of greatest 


Omfortabyis 


a different way. Our task is to become “Joshua didn’t moment in Israel, Hartman is anythin 
rooted in the land without having to re- » but a dreamer. “I am not Gandhi” te 
pudiate those who are religiously and convene an inter- says. “I know many Palestinians would 
ideologically different.” 1 prefer me dead. Nevertheless, I can live 

Hartman's ally is Judaism's oral national peace with a demilitarized Palestinian state 
tradition, the Talmud, which itself me- conference. He because a Palestine without military 


diates, or “corrects,” biblical literal- just drove the power can satisfy Israel's security 


needs." But real peace, Hartman 


Who says what the tradition is? The pagans out. We knows, will be impossible until the Pal- 
answer is, Anyone who can make his " estinians realize that the Jews hav 
interpretations stick. Too often au- must finda come home permanently, that they are 
thority is gained through raw political different way." indigenous to their land, that they are 


more than a post-Holocaust phenome- 
non imposed out of the West’s guilly 


times, as in Hartman’s case, interpre- 
tive validity is achieved through the 
simple force of intellect. 

Of Hartman’s many interpretive “moves” (as he calls 
them), several are central to his argument. One is simply to 
remind Israelis that they themselves were once strangers in 
Egypt. Another is to recall that Moses enjoined the Jews to 
be a holy people—rather than declare that they already 
were. Most important for Hartman is the story of Creation, 
the Bible’s very first tale, the one that precedes God’s des- 
ignation of Israel as His chosen people. “God created every 
human being in his image,” says Hartman, “including Pal- 
estinians. Creation is what takes the Jews out of their own 
story and places them in the cosmic drama. The Bible be- 
gins with creation to teach us that God is not Jewish, that 
there is a world that has a dignity not defined by Jewish his- 
tory. We were very good at supporting minority rights 

when we were powerless. Now, as the majority, we have the 
opportunity to create a morality based on strength: ‘Our 
place’ need not mean that the other has no place.” 

Ч For Hartman, then, nothing is more destructive to hu- 
1 man growth than the mistaken belief that if a people does 
j not have everything (i.e., all the land), it has nothing. The 
| issue for him is whether Jews can say grace without being 
| totally satisfied. Even more important, the question is 
| whether religious loyalty requires believing that there is 
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conscience. This is why Hartman is s0 
dismayed by the Palestinians’ oppos 
tion to Soviet Jewish immigration. “The first step on the 
road to our believing that they understand why we a 
here," he says, “is for them to welcome more of us. Until 
they see us as we see ourselves, our traumatic suspicion of 
them will never be healed.” 

Reality—or “facts on the ground,” as Ariel Sharon 
would say—has mellowed Hartman. Impatient by naturo 


З ; jon: 
he now knows that his hopes for a radical change 2 a 
turies 10 


tianity 5 
ctive tte" 


themselves in modern terms. Yet Hartman pe 1000 
With a sure sense of history but no fear of it, ng finish th 
an old Talmudic saying: “It is not up to уоп, 
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ACLASSICAL SPIRIT 

Rossi's designs, whether in massive 
building masonry or the shapely silver of 
his espresso makers, left, use elemental 
forms —cones, cubes, cupolas— and are 
often somber, sometimes whimsical, 
always precise and muscularly elegant. He 
ranges from the charming, dreamlike 
evanescence of the Teatro del Mondo in 
Venice, top, to the stark solidity of his 
elementary school for the town of Fagnano. 
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day “the great [Soviet] architecture of the 
Stalinist period.” А 

But there the similarities end, for Rossi 
is serious and original, deeply persuaded of 
his vision and never calculatingly fashion- 
able. His work recalls the local vernacular 
(the silos, campaniles and old-fashioned 
factories of his native land) and the inter- 
national architectural pantheon (Andrea 
Palladio, Etienne-Louis Boullée, Adolf 
Loos). Seamlessly, he combines the down- 
to-earth austerity of the former with the 
self-conscious erudition of the latter. 

Rossi has a reputation, not altogether 
undeserved, for rueful, chilly buildings. 
Until the past decade, he was widely 
known for a cemetery in Modena, Italy, 
that was started in 1971. The complex is 
dignified, with utterly no attempt to pretti- 
fy or embellish. One of its main features, a 
2,625-ft.-long, colonnaded, concrete ar- 
cade, achieves serenity by way of severity. 
His 1976 school in the town of Fagnano 
was a similarly stripped-down collection of 
elemental components. Yet, as if to con- 
found those who would pigeonhole him as 
a weltschmerzy ascetic, Rossi took the op- 
posite tack for a family crypt completed in 
1987. The little chapel has a sweet brick ex- 
terior, with oddly incomplete cornice and a 
carved-wood interior of pediments, col- 
umns and mock windows. 


he years between those two very differ- 

ent projects saw Rossi's transforma- 
tion from cult hero to blue-chip éminence 
grise. His floating 250-seat Teatro del 
Mondo, for the 1980 Venice Biennale, cap- 
tured the imagination of architects around 
the world. In 1982 The Architecture of the 
City finally came out in English, and two 
years after that, the housewares company 
Alessi began marketing his gorgeous, Tea- 
tro-like silver espresso maker. Suddenly, 
there was a surge of important building 
commissions and groundbreakings. In 1988 
five Rossi projects were finished in Italy. 

Over the past decade, Rossi has 
roamed the U.S. several times. He says he 
relishes “the richness of the countryside 
and the materials." His first U.S. buildings, 
finished last year, are two developer-con- 
structed houses in, of all places, the Poco- 
no Mountains of Pennsylvania. The clap- 
board houses, unmistakably American, 
prove that Rossi practices what he preach- 
es about deference to local styles. Last De- 
cember construction began on what could 
be his most relaxed, and among his finest, 
work: a village-like tropically colored cam- 
pus for the University of Miami School of 
Architecture. 

Rossi has always taken all sorts of 
risks— ideological, stylistic, careerist —yet 
has never overindulged his own quirks and 
perversity, the besetting sin of creative risk 
takers. He avoids easy solutions of either 
the overdecorative or hyperlogical kind. 
Instead he seeks to create buildings that 

are sublime and humane, the riskiest —and 
noblest— challenge of all. 
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Enter the Turtles 


Bruce Lee's producer uncovers a bonanza 


hat's that noise? No, don't be ab- 
surd. Turtles don't talk slang. They 
don't talk period. They do not wield ka- 
tanas or twirl nunchakus like ninjas. Tur- 
tles are slow, cold-blooded creatures that 
win races only in fables. They don't answer 
to names—especialy not to Leonardo, 
Michaelangelo, Raphael and Donatello. If 
they did these things, why, they could star 
in a movie and earn $100 million. Absurd. 
Perhaps. But Hong Kong producer 


Raymond Chow won't stand for reason—' 


not now, anyway. In the U.S. the voice of 


Chowabunga! The mogul and his mutant martial artists 


the Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles is heard 
across the land, and box offices are ringing 
with profits for Chow's Golden Harvest 
film studios. In theaters only since March 
30, Golden Harvest's live-action film pro- 
duction of the popular U.S. cartoon series 
easily surpassed previous records to be- 
come the highest-grossing independent 
film in history. By last week, Ninja Turtles 
had taken in $78 million—and the reptiles 
are still hauling in the cash. The film is ex- 
pected to bring in more than $150 million 
in the U.S. alone, while another $150 mil- 
lion may come from Europe and Asia. As 
the turtles would put it, Cowabunga! 
Golden Harvest has been in the box- 
office stratosphere before. In 1973, with fi- 
nancing from Warner Bros., Chow pro- 
duced Enter the Dragon, starring the late 
martial-arts superstar Bruce Lee, which 
grossed more than $100 million worldwide. 
Golden Harvest also produced The Can- 
nonball Run, a slapdash comedy-action hit 
starring Burt Reynolds that made a tidy 
$160 million in 1981. But no one, least of 
all Chow, foresaw the success of the turtles. 
“Td be lying if I said I envisioned such a 
big hit,” says Chow, 62, who thought the 


m | project was “such a weird long shot” that 
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sick and have Molly Haskell 
bedside. This memoir by the 
critic for Vogue traces the life 
h of Haskell's husband An- 
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nen Complications Occur 


RINFECTIOUS DISEASES by Molly Haskell 


against chaos, then wonder why we no 
longer experience the frisson of sexual 
longing." She fears she may become one of 
the women waiting in the halls who no 
longer have husbands “to consecrate the 
banalities of life, turn them into little mir- 
acles of joy." 

Haskell, a well-known 
feminist, comes to appreciate 
' the instincts that link women 
"with their inborn sense of 
suffering," which takes her 
beyond simplistic movement 
ideology. “Envy and all the 
harsh judgments . . . are sus- 
pended as we return to some 
primal bond, where nurtur- 
ing preceded rivalry." But as 
comforting as the bonds 
forged in the intensive-care 
unit are, she doubts they can 
last. “Friendships should be- 
gin slowly .. . If the opening 
chords are the life and death 
notes of Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony, there's no place to 
go from there." 

At times, when Haskell 
goes on once again in her self- 
Ai congratulatory way about 
what an erudite, incisive film 
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markable gift for clarity and self-reflection. 


critic and all-around wonder- 

ful guy she is married to, one 
has to fight the urge to stuff a sock in her 
mouth. But every few pages, she comes up 
with an observation so brilliantly right, 
so original, that one says instead, Molly, 
pull up a chair and please, please, keep 
talking. " 


No Exit 


DREAM SCIENCE 
by Thomas Palmer A 
Ticknor & Fields; 308 pages; $19.95 
ockland Poole, a mutual-fund manag- 
R er in his mid-30s, suddenly finds him- 
selfin a room that could be his office but de- 
cidedly isnot. It hasallthe accoutrements of 
white-collar work— desks, chairs on casters, 
a file cabinet—and a hospital bed where 
Poole must sleep each night. His food is 
brought to him daily by Mac, a burly man 
who can come and go as he pleases. Poole | 
cannot; he has searched every square inch 
of the corridor outside and found no exit. 


Fortunately for Poole, and for Thomas 
Palmer'ssecond novel, a way out eventually | 


materializes. What could have become a 
drawn-out absurdist melodrama with yup- 
pie trappings veers instead into an adven- 
ture story with nightmarish resonances. 
Poole is at first willing to suppose that his 
imprisonment was simply a bad dream. Af- 
ter all, he reappears in his suburban house 
to find that his wife Carmen has not noticed 
his absence. Another explanation occurs to 
Poole: he is going bonkers. 

But there is a third explanation, and 
Poole comes to believe it. He stepped, or 
was pulled, into an alternative reality. He 
escaped from the room by walking through 
a "line," a shimmering envelope that ap- 
pears where different worlds intersect. Al- 
though he is relieved to be back home, 
Poole suspects that he may vanish again 
without notice. Sure enough, he does. 

It is no insult to Dream Science to note 
that its plot, when summarized, sounds ludi- 
crous: a series of improbabilities leading past 
the total destruction of Stamford, Conn. 
Thanks to Palmer's low-key narrative, the 
credibility is all in the telling. The focus re- 
mains on Poole, an ordinary soul subjected 
to extraordinary experiences. Everyone has 
had the feeling, at one time or another, that 
the world no longer makes sense. Poole has 
the proof. And what he must do to save him- 
self, his loved ones, even the earth, proves 
riveting and unforgettable. | —By Paul Gray 


Foolish Tragedy 


FLASHBACKS: ON RETURNING TO 
VIETNAM by Morley Safer 
Random House; 206 pages; $18.95 


n 1965 American TV newsman Morley 

Safer accompanied a force of U.S. Ma- 
rines on a search-and-destroy mission to 
the hamlet of Cam Ne. It was mostly de- 
stroy. The footage of troops burning peas- 
ant huts was seen by millions on the CBS 
News. It was an era of “tragic foolishness,” 
says Safer in Flashbacks, an artful contrast 
of past and present that recalls a time when 
the typewriter, not the portable hair dryer, 
was the essential tool of the TV journalist. 

He visits old soldiers, including Vo 
Nguyen Giap, the masterful North Viet- 
namese general. Safer is not awed by leg- 
ends carved in brass: “The trouble with 
generals is that they live in the big picture, 
and Giap, I decide, is a perfect example. 
Utterly brainwashed by ambition." TV 
commentator Bill Moyers, formerly Presi- 
dent Johnson's press secretary, is still “the 
sometimes overly pious public defender of. 
liberal virtue." Safer also resents coziness 
between politics and press, the most bla- 
tant example being Vietnamese journalist 
Pham Xuan An. He worked two jobs: one 


as a reporter in Saigon for TIME, the other 
(secretly) as a spy for Hanoi. a 
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International Readings 


SOUTH KOREA 


CARRYING LOVE FROM A WHEELCHAIR 
by Koh Myong Seung 
Koreaone; 222 pages; $5 


In the *Eight Don'ts" of 
Korea's centuries-old so- 
cial code, husbands are 
commanded not to brag 
or talk about their wives 
in public. Despite that 
admonition, Koh Myong 
Seung, a retired four-star 
Korean army general, has 
written an effusive and sentimental mem- 
oir of life with his wheelchair-bound wife, 
Yun Hye Uk. For South Koreans this sort 
of emotion, particularly from a military 
man, is as uncommon as it is unexpected. It 
is also selling a lot of books. 

At the beginning Koh's wedding fol- 
lowed tradition. Everything had been ar- 
ranged by parents: there was no courtship; 
the couple did not even know each other. 
But as the years went by, they fell in love. 
At the height of his career, the general's 
wife was paralyzed after a surgical proce- 
dure and confined to a wheelchair. “То 
me, the wheelchair was a monster," he 
writes. ^The monster always stayed close 
to my wife and started breaking my heart." 
He changed his work habits, even moving 
his wife into his busy official military resi- 
dence to be closer to her. 

"Frankly speaking," says a spokesman 
for Koh's publisher, ^we never thought of 
the book's making the best-seller list." Since 
it came out in January, however, Carrying 
Love has sold 100,000 copies, and the au- 
thor, who retired after 32 years of service 
last December, has been deluged with mail 
thanking him for his devotion to his wife. m 


INDIA 


ALL YOU WHO SLEEP TONIGHT 
by Vikram Seth 
Viking; 76 pages; $5.40 


I The accolades that 
ou! 
TONIGHT greeted his verse novel 


The Golden Gate in 1986‏ ڪڪ 
transformed Vikram‏ 
Seth from an obscure‏ 
demographer and poly-‏ 
math who had written‏ 


Уан | an elegant travel book 

on China and Tibet 

(From Heaven Lake) to a literary celeb- 
rity. Readers enchanted by the wit and 
music of his verse eagerly awaited his next 
work. But now that his new collection of 
poems has finally appeared, the re- 
views—at least from India—are decided- 


ly mixed. 


Nissim Ezekiel, writing in the Sunday 


Observer, found the volume “slight and su- 
perficial" to the point of being *almost em- 
barrassing.” The newsmagazine India To- 
day appreciated the “meditative sweep of 
the placid eye, the relaxed turn of phrase of 
the uncrusading pen,” but added that 
“those ferreting for growth are bound to be 
disappointed.” 

Divided into five sections, the slim vol- 
ume allows Seth to incarnate himself in a 
variety of voices, among them a monk dis- 
cussing China’s Gang of Four, an uneasy 
Nazi commandant in Auschwitz and a doc- 
tor who witnesses the nuclear holocaust in 
Hiroshima in August 1945. 

In spite of the criticism, an enthralling 
simplicity endures in Seth’s verse. The two 
brief stanzas of the title poem are aching 
evocations of childhood, the memory of 
bedtime prayers and reveries along the 
border of life and dreams: 


All you who sleep tonight 

Far from the ones you love, 

No hand to left or right, 

And Emptiness above— 

Know that you aren't alone. 

The whole world shares your tears, 
Some for two nights or one, 

And some for all their years. п 


INDONESIA 


THE FUGITIVE 
THIS EARTH OF MANKIND TETRALOGY 
by Pramoedya Ananta Toer 


—— His books are banned. 
THE FUGITIVE Не is forbidden by the 
Franc tus drasla fec government to leave the 
Indonesian capital of Ja- 
karta. He has been jailed 
by the Dutch who ruled 
the islands as a colony 
and by the current Su- 
harto regime. Yet Pra- 
moedya Ananta Toer, 65, remains the lit- 
erary lion of Indonesia and one of its most 
avidly read authors. His best-known work 
is a tetralogy (This Earth of Mankind, Child 
of All Nations, Footsteps and Glasshouse) 
tracing Indonesia’s struggle for indepen- 
dence from the Dutch. The latest and final 
volume, Glasshouse, was banned by the Su- 
harto government in 1988. But 500,000 
copies are now circulating in the country by 
way of photocopies and volumes smuggled 
in from Malaysia—evidence of Toer’s pop- 
ularity in spite of a period under Sukarno 
when the author served the government as 
one of its chief literary inquisitors, threat- 
ening writers who did not toe the official 
line. Last month Toer’s first major novel, 
The Fugitive, finally debuted in a U.S. edi- 
tion published by William Morrow, 

The story of a young freedom fighter 
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TO THE FRIEND WHO DID Nor say; |i? 
MYLIFE 3 


by Hervé Guibert ramcn 
Gallimard; 267 pages; $15.59 
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$15.50 (singing back a cheery album of natives at 

lı. But last week the abrupt firing of vet- 
‘IDS for tan editor Wilbur Garrett left staffers— 
With (ка readers—wondering where the maga- 


-ontession ле might be headed next. £ 

ovelist Hof Garrett’s dismissal followed months of 
regins 1 кау rumors, infighting, standoffs, 
а регио and clashes between the fiercely in- 
he book r:lipendent editor and his predecessor, Gil- 
en titiller Grosvenor, now president and chair- 
ut бшшш of the National Geographic Society. 
rand soci on of the founding family, Grosvenor 
hose du нїп the footsteps of his great-grand- 
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off over budget cuts, editorial control 
and strategies for holding on to the soci- 
etys 10 million members (please, not 
subscribers). To attract younger readers, 
Garrett, 59, wanted National Geographic 
to embrace the news and shed its reputa- 
tion as a moss-backed wishbook where 
adolescent boys once made the acquaint- 
ance of bare-breasted women. A photog- 
rapher and journalist himself, Garrett be- 
gan publishing stories about the Exxon 
Valdez, the fall of the Berlin Wall, the 
effects of acid rain, and life in East Har- 
lem. Despite his innovations, circulation 
remained flat during Garrett’s tenure, 
after almost doubling in the previous ten 
years. 

Some speculated that Grosvenor resist- 
ed long, analytical stories, preferring 
National Geographic’s traditional franchise 
of anthropology, travelogues and scenic 


Milestones 


Garrett on assign- 
ment in Guatemala: 
his taste for news 
stories broke a cen- 
tury-old tradition 


montage. Yet it was under his tenure as 
editor in the 70s that the magazine first 
tiptoed toward relevance by running sto- 
ries on Harlem and South Africa and the 
Quebec separatist movement. More likely, 
the clash had to do with per- 
sonalities—or money. In re- 
cent years the society has 
branched out into book pub- 
lishing, a TV program, a trav- 
el magazine and a research 
journal. The strain on cash 
flow triggered cost cutting 
and staff reductions, leaving 
Garrett's writers and explor- 
ers with less luxuriant ex- 
pense accounts than usual 
and strict project budgets to 
meet. Grosvenor favored 
shorter stories, focusing on 
the U.S., in place of the lavish 
globe-roaming epics of yore. 
The final blow came when 
a committee of staffers, ironically formed 
by Garrett, presented Grosvenor with a re- 
port calling for some changes to allow for 
the advancement of the young and the rest- 
less and to improve the management of the 
magazine. Grosvenor’s reply was to name 


William P.E. Graves, 63, to replace Garrett | 


at the top editor’s post, thus seeming to sig- 
nal a return to more predictable stories 
and modest aspirations. Said one de- 
pressed insider: “It’s like a morgue over 
there right now, and everybody’s just wan- 
dering around in a stupor wondering what 
they’re going to do next.” 

Garrett, meanwhile, is not talking. But 
his biography quotes him as saying twoyears 
ago that “if I were unemployed, I would 
probably start a winery.” By now, there are 
probably more than enough sour grapes to 
start the first batch. —By Nancy Gibbs. 
Reported by Michael Riley/Washington 


a 


charges, which could send Rose to jail for 
up to six years. 


DIED. Jafta Masemola, 58, founder of the 
military wing of South Africa’s Pan-Afri- 
can Congress; of injuries suffered in an 
automobile accident; in Pretoria. After 
more than 26 years in prison, Masemola 
was one of eight men freed last October as 
a prelude to President F.W. de Klerk's le- 
galization of the African National Con- 
gress and the more militant P.A.C., which 
had broken away from the A.N.c. in 1959. 


DIED. The Rev. Ralph David Abernathy, 64, 
USS. civil rights activist who took over leader- 
ship of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference after the assassination of Martin 
Luther King Jr.; ofa heart attack; in Atlanta. 
Abernathy and King led the 1955 Montgom- 
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ery bus boycott and formulated the nonvio- 
lent strategy that dramatically undermined 
segregation in the South. 


DIED. Spark M. Matsunaga, 73, U.S. Senator 
from Hawaii; of prostate and bone cancer; in 
Toronto. Though he was a U.S. Army lieu- 
tenant when the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbor, he was consigned to an internment 
camp for Japanese Americans. Later, he and 
other internees were freed to form the 100th 
Infantry Battalion, which became one of the 
most decorated military units in history. A 
liberal Democrat, Matsunaga served in Con- 
gress for 28 years. 


DIED. Erté (né Romain de Tirtoff), 97, Rus- 
sian-born stage and costume designer, artist 
and fashion illustrator with a flair for sinuous 
line and art deco style; in Paris. 
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The Last Mysterious Lady 


Greta Garbo: 1905-1990 


| By RICHARD CORLISS 


o several generations of moviegoers, 

Greta Garbo was only the world's most 
famous recluse. Wasn't she the star who, in 
the 1932 film Grand Hotel, had murmured, 
“I want to be alone” and then played out 
that role for the rest of her life? What else 
could excite the old awe when she died last 
| week, at 84, from complications 
of kidney disease? After all, 
Garbo stopped making movies 
when she was 36, nearly a half- 
century ago. She never won an 
Oscar. She worked with few 
good directors, made fewer great 
films than any star of compara- 
ble magnitude. She appeared in 
14 silent features, then 14 talkies 
beginning in 1930—but even in 
that era her fervid, hypnotic style 
of acting was an odd anachro- 
nism. Except in drag clubs, she 
inspired no real imitators. But 
Garbo was more than a camp 
goddess. She was just the most 
haunting beauty, and the finest 
actress, in movie history. 

“What, when drunk, one sees 
in other women,” Kenneth 
Tynan wrote, “one sees in Garbo 
| sober.” But it wasn’t the beauty 
alone that intoxicated. Garbo 
used her severe gorgeousness to 
suggest that the characters she 
played were creatures from a no- 
bler, alien world, doomed to ex- 
Пе among the puny men and 
cramped conventions of earth. 
She was typecast as the siren who 
lures men to hell, only to get 
there first; but her pained dignity 
| gave the lie to cliché. This Garbo 


There is no beauty here, no acting ability. 
What could Mauritz Stiller, the pioneer 
Swedish director, have seen in this plump 
teenager? Maybe the future of movies. He 
changed her name to Garbo, cast her as the 
young female lead in his The Story of Gósta 
Berling (1924), then brought her along to 
Hollywood. The rest of their story is too 
trite and tragic for even a Garbo vehicle. 
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| lived by a standard too high for 
men to reach, so they grabbed what they 
| could touch—her body. “How little you 
| know of love,” she sighs in 4 Woman of Af- 
fairs, “my kind of love." Her films, from 
| Flesh and the Devil to The Mysterious Lady, 
from Anna Christie to Anna Karenina, were 
a master course in the varieties of that kind 
of love: desperate, consuming, exalted. 
| They were also lessons in her kind of star 
| acting. Cinema would never again see its 
| like. 
| The Garbo charisma was a creation as 
| mysterious in its genesis as in its impact. 
| She was born Greta Gustafsson to a poor 
| Stockholm family, and at first she gave lit- 


| In early publicity films she giggles and 
models dresses or gorges on a cream puff. 


Stiller was fired from The Temptress, their 
only American film together. He went 
home and died two years later. 

From then on, and despite headline- 
grabbing flirtations with John Gilbert and 
Leopold Stokowski, Garbo became in effect 
the indentured mistress of her movie studio, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. This most galva- 


nizing of actresses was the most passive of 


stars. At МОМ urging, the young Garbo 
slimmed down, had her teeth capped, ad- 
justed her hairline. Her most enduring stu- 
dio ally was her doting cinematographer, 
William Daniels. Garbo must have felt com- 
fortable, surrounded by MGM's middle- 
brow high gloss. She may not have cared 
that its gentility suffocated her films, so long 
as she could breathe her artistry into them. - 
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Rain on Her Parade 


“Hi, Tokyo, genki desuka?" (How are you, To- 

„ kyo?) shouted MADONNA to thousands of 
5 drenched Japanese fans. A cold rain fell for 
the opening of her Blond Ambition world tour 


] (which goes to the U.S. May 4), just as it had 
when she last played Japan in 1987. In be- 


tween hasty mop-ups of the wet stage, she 


-< Strutted her stuff ina silver corselet, pretend- 


ed to strum a harp and, when the rains came, 
pulled on a black slicker. What better attire 


for someone the Japanese call ame onna, the 
rain woman? 


Hello Out There 


London's Wembley stadium rocked 
st week with names like Peter Ga- 
piel and Bonnie Raitt, and the 
wm-up man was the Rev. Jesse 
jackson. But when NELSON MAN- 
DELAcame on, the crowd of 75,000 
wared a seven-minute welcome. 
With wife WINNIE at his side, he 
raised his fist in salute. Visiting Brit- 
ih for the first time since his re- 
kase, he refused to see Prime Min- 
Мег Thatcher and criticized her 
policy of lifting sanctions, thus back- 
hg “the South African government 
Wgiving it rewards and carrots.” 
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Bronx Cheers 


Is Tom Hanks a Master of the 
Universe? The actor most 
certainly looked like The 
Bonfire of the Vanities' 
Sherman McCoy last week 
as he crossed New York 
City’s Park Avenue carrying 
a briefcase and clutching a 
film moppet’s hand. Tom 
Wolfe’s best seller is being 
shot in Manhattan with an 
expensively tailored Hanks 
as the beleaguered Wall 
Streeter who feels а 
“refreshing nip of father- 
hood" while walking his 
daughter to her school bus 
stop. From there it's all 
uphill to the Bronx court- 
house where McCoy gets his 
comeuppance. 
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Wite a Sight 


her 
а 


vanished, and Parisian night 
life was abandoned in favor 
of quiet fireside games of 
backgammon. 


24-Carat Goldie 


All that glisters is pure gold —GGOLDIE HAWN, that is. It took 90 
minutes to gild her fetching form for the May issue of Fame maga- 
zine, but Hawn, 44, wasn't willing to be on the gold standard until 
she “checked to see what was in it to make 

sure it was safe." 
Assured that the 
oil-base paint 
wouldn't be dan- 
gerous, the mettle- 
some actress let the 
shiny stuff cover “al- 
most my entire 
body. | used to do a 
lot of body painting, 
so this was a piece of 
cake." Putting it on 
proved far easier than 
taking it off. For sev- 
eral days afterward, 
she kept finding 
gleaming glints in all 
sorts of nooks and 
crannies. 
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Essay 


Dennis Overbye 


Einstein in Love 


Ibert Einstein, conceivably the last good man in this de- 
A constructed century of failed gods and crumpled myths, is 
in woman trouble. A small band of scholars is claiming that 
much of the early work that made him famous, including, per- 
haps, the theory of relativity, should have been credited to his 
wife. The accusation would sound comical if it weren't tragic. 
This is Einstein, our most revered symbol of genius. We've all 
grown up with the vision of the humble patent examiner who 
overturned physics, with his corona of white hair and the sad 
deep eyes that have seen further than you can look. In our 
minds he floats like a sockless tumbleweed above the grit of 
mundane life. Behind the face we all recognize is a man we do 
not know. 

Even physicists fall in love. If I 

were casting her in a movie, I would 
pick someone dark and sultry like 
Marlee Matlin, a little mysterious 
with an angry, damaged air. She has a 
slight linp—do we know why? A 
childhood accident? Family tragedy? 
Does he find it sexy, affecting? Mileva 
Maric was a dark-haired Serbian 
woman who dreamed of being a physi- 
cist, a pre-feminist fighter, 21 when 
she entered the Swiss Federal Insti- 
tute of Technology in Zurich. There 
she met Albert Einstein, a 17-year-old 
bohemian with thick curly hair and 
dark, warm eyes, bedroom eyes. They 
became lovers, sharing classes, text- 
books and his father's disapproval. In 
1902 they had an illegitimate daugh- 
ter, who disappeared. Albert and Mi- 
leva married. Revolution was in the 
air, and they were the first modern 
couple. For pillow talk they had elec- 
trodynamics and atomic kinetics. In 1905 Einstein published a 
trio of brilliant papers in a single issue of the journal Annalen 
der Physik, among them the theory of relativity with its subver- 
sive notions of elastic space-time and interchangeable matter 
and energy. Another elucidated the quantum theory of light; 
still another a proof of the existence of atoms. You could say 
the 20th century was born in those pages. 

His fame rocketed. She sank into his shadow, a housewife 
with two sons to raise, while he pursued general relativity— 
the notion that gravity could be explained as “curved” space- 
time. They separated in 1914 and eventually divorced. As part 
of his alimony, he promised his future Nobel Prize money and 
delivered three years later. Einstein remarried and moved to 
America. Mileva and the kids were on their own. One son died 
in a mental institution, unvisited by his father; the other be- 
came an engineering professor. Mileva died in 1948, never 
having published a scientific paper under her own name. 

The movie ends, a bitter drama. Einstein's biographers 
brushed her off as a gloomy Slav and a sloppy housekeeper, 

not quite bright enough to follow her husband into the new 
world of relativity, as if she deserved obscurity. 

In 1987 his letters to her were published. Yes, love letters. 
But at least some of the language in those letters makes Albert 
and Mileva sound like research partners: “How happy and 
proud," he wrote in 1901, “I will be when the two of us togeth- 
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er will have brought our work on the relativ. 
ity] to a victorious conclusion!" Our work? 
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The idea of Mileva as collaborator can be ma 
key into certain puzzles, such as why Einste ta 
where he got the idea for relativity. Meanwhile Mil Фаш 


© made t 
In ney, 
had to be anything but a dunce in order to get int lleva) ari 
^ А О Swi 
technic, the Massachusetts Institute of Technolo 155 Poh, 
Europe. The most provocative piece of evidence «cet 
most disputed. According to a Yugoslav biograph IS also the 
Russian physicist Abram Joffe, now dead, claimed a Mai 
seen the original 1905 papers and that they were si x teh 
stein-Maric. If so, those were the only ones she ever ae 
Is this enough to rewrite history? Was Einstein а ex 
just a lousy husband? Would th Ы 
could decide. Consider the aye 
torical fun scholars could have wii А 
implications that a woman discovei 
relativity —does it have anything Ga 
with the traditional female emplas 
on relationships and distrust of ma 
absolutes? The Einstein experts ar 
unconvinced. At worst, they say, Ein 
stein was a lousy husband. The faci 
that we will never know; Albert and. 
leva have fallen into some Pynchor 
esque black hole of history that clains 
the dead. The longer we think abo 
them, the more uncertain everythin 
becomes. Einstein will forever after 
a little more mortal, and that’s good. 
Women have suffered a dou 
blow from the Einstein fiasco. Ри? 
possible heroine and role model, Mr 
leva Maric, was lost. Then the agent! 
that loss was turned around and used , 
a club against them. Einstein's lege) 
was style as much as substance. The absentminded, frizze e 
dreamer has become the archetype of male genius. e ri 
bother Daddy. He's busy working on the space-time Me. 
um.” Substitute “novel,” “fast ball" or “takeover plan и 
end of that statement, and you have the image of the lonê 
nius. Genius needs a little slack; we all want to be ЕШ. J 
Western civilization, a man is not a man who is not St s in mS 
some woman who wants a commitment and riding ad | 
thesunset to Do What He Must Do, leaving her penin | | -] 
up—and show up with hot soup when things get really дүш | ы 
Every revolution has limits. Einstein was an ш ip. 
He could see past space and time, yes, but not sex птш f 
stein's learning nor his liberalism could keep him fror А 
of Mileva what every other man made of his woma" 
wife, helpmate and addendum to his own identity. ya sS E 
So let us not mourn the loss of a plaster saint. ^ gg M 
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strange theories that inspired that venerat 
of vigor and turbulence and passion. He was ha уе f 
his organs worked as well as his brain. His na кой, 
squirming with babies when he began his EI€4 ^r iq p 1 
general relativity. Einstein's physics flourished oso! y 
sence of life but in its fullness. His scientific life in love 
the same time as the rest of his life. When he Wê 
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Look at it this way, 
You didnt lose a bottle of Chivas: 


you gained a few friends. 
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Rothmans — Leader in the world swing 
to King Size filter smoking. ў 


Wherever excellence is a way of life, = 
= the swing is to Rothmans King Size. _ 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter 
and the best tobaccos money can buy 
give you true King Size flavour. 
Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 
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POP. Down and Dirtier 


The bitter 
economic medicine 
that Gorbachev 
afraid to preser 
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We bid farewell before tbe first glow of youtb bas faded. 
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- airline in the world. But perhaps that’s not what you'll best remember us for. 
The youngest, most modern fleet across 5 continents. 
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COVER: What the 
Soviets need—hy | _ 
don’t want—is bitte If 
economic medicine | 
Gorbachev once again 
a radical strategy for 
modernizing the country’s 
faltering economy. But rapidly 
introducing market i 
mechanisms —and enduring te 
painful dislocations they will 
cause for a while—is precisely 
what he must do. 


Postpone] | 


SHOW BUSINESS: Are the '90s 
destined to be the filth decade? 


Words and ideas formerly on the extremes have invaded 
the cultural mainstream. There's an acrid tang in nearly 


every area of modern pop culture. Have performers 
polluted it? 


44 
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ASIA/PACIFIC: On a visit to Moscow, China’sLi 10 
eng advances the Sino-Soviet warming trend 

but fails to create a real thaw 

Both the Chinese Premier and Soviet host Mikhail Gorbachev go 

through the right diplomatic motions and reach some new trade and 

other agreements. But ideologically they remain worlds apart. 


WORLD: Freedom for the rest of the hostagesin 14 
Lebanon should not be expected momentarily — 

but there Is more hope for them than ever 

Surprising twists, including Iran's eagerness to patch things up with 

the Great Satan and Syria’s desire for a changed relationship with the 
U.S.. point to a new constellation of forces in the Middle East. 


UNITED STATES: American Jews face a dilemma: 24 
how to criticize the Jewish state without seeming 
disloyal 

Stubbornness over the peace process, abuse of Palestinians and religious 
intolerance lead to a rising chorus of dissent from Israel's strongest | 
supporters —and a tougher line from Washington. 


EDUCATION: Ageneral “breakdown in civility” 40 
is afflicting America's ivory towers 
Disturbing realities— including racism, sexism, homophobia and anti- 


ASIA/PACIFIC 
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y sl Semitism—underlie the idyllic vision of life on U.S. college campuses, 

ecisely „= S according to a new Carnegie Foundation report. | 
j | 


PROFILE: France's Jacques Attali, an éminence 42 
grise and a one-man think tank | 
For the past 16 years, nine of them in the Elysée Palace, the writer- 
economist has served as President Frangois Mitterrand's personal 
counselor and confidant, loyal lieutenant and intellectual henchman. | 
In so doing, he has amassed considerable clout. | 


VIDEO: Several developing countries are using 51 
TV soap operas to promote family planning | 
Following Mexico's lead, other nations are turning to ТУ melodramaas — | 
a means of convincing their citizens of the need fora lower birthrate. 
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week's business section. 


veryone knows that the sick Sovi- 
E et economy needs a remedy. But 
is there a prescription for converting 
a torpid communist behemoth into a 
sleek free-market machine? It was 
assistant managing editor Karsten 
Pragers idea that TIME, which has 
periodically convened groups of ex- 
perts to diagnose the U.S. and Euro- 
pean economies, could offer some 
friendly advice. In the spirit of glas- 


orate with TrME's Washington-based 
national-economics correspondent 
Richard Hornik in composing the Б, 
memo to Mikhail that appears in this 


Ed A. Hewett, a senior fellow at 
the Brookings Institution, was an easy 
choice. One of America's foremost 
authorities on the Soviet economy, 
Hewett has written or edited five texts 
on the subject. These days, the peripatetic economist is in high 
demand as a speaker and seminar participant. Even Soviet policy- 
makers seek his advice. He is especially close to Nikolai Petrakov, 
Gorbachev's top economic adviser, which gives Hewett an inside 
angle on the challenges facing the reformers in Moscow. 

Since joining TIME in 1978, Hornik, who holds a master's de- 
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The specialist and the in-house doc: Hewett and Hornik 


Aninside angle on the challenges 
facing the reformers in Moscow 
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Gorbachev out yet. *We ON 
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let prices float, at face Value" f 
Hewett. “This is not t К 
that you announce with а lot of, 
time.” In the end, the Soviet President—whom Hewett oll 
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BARCELONA. Tourists in the 
mood to clown around a bit 
might consider the Interna- 
tional Festival of Clowns, 
which will be held this year 
from May 2 to 6 in Cornellá de 
Llobregat, outside the Catalan 
capital. Twenty-six acts from 
Europe, Argentina, Canada 
and the U.S. will try to keep 
audiences smiling at the 
fourth, and largest, version of 
this biennial event. 


FRANCE. The National Cen- 
ter for Historical Monuments 
and Sites has declared May 6 
the first National Historic 
Drama Day. At some 80 sites, 
2,000 participants will don tra- 
ditional costumes to stage his- 
torical scenes. Performers at 
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the Cháteau de Vincennes in 
Paris will re-enact the 1465 
signing of the Peace of Con- 
flans, while 100 lords and la- 
dies will welcome Louis IX 
back from the hunt at Cham- 
bord in the Loire Valley. 


NORDLINGEN. This medieval 
West German town, complete 
with crier, lies within sight of 
the 25-km-wide Ries Crater, 
formed 14.8 million years ago 
when a meteor slammed into 
the earth. At the Rieskrater- 
museum, opening May 6in 
arenovated 16th century 
building, visitors can watcha 
multimedia re-creation of such 
a cataclysmic event. Also on 
display: a 160-g chunk of moon 
rock. It has been donated by 
NASA, which trained some of 
its Apollo astronauts in the 
crater. Visitors can view the 
14th century city’s red-tile 
roofs by walking on the 
3-km-long wall that encircles 
Nórdlingen. 


HOUSTON. For the first three 
daysof June, the skies above 
the Dick Scobee Memorial Fly- 
ing Field will be buzzing with 
minature and full size replica 
aircraft during the National 
Rallyofthe Academy of Model 
Aeronautics. Visitors can ob- 
serve the hundreds of radio- 
controlled, free-flight or con- 
trol-line flying machines— and 
even try out a few. 


WASHINGTON. When a U.S. 
naval squadron under the com- 
mand of Commodore Matthew 
Perry dropped anchor in To- 
kyo Bay in 1853, it marked the 
West's first important contact 
with Japan and the beginning 
of the country’s transformation 
from an isolated, feudal empire 
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to an international power. 
Starting May 27 at the Smiti 
nian Institution’s Sackler] 
lery, an exhibit of 85 wood: 
block prints by Japaneseat 
will focus on life in theis 

nation during that period 
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Letters 


“Му 
w| igiborhiood is 
К i aying, and 
the U.S. — 
| government is 
|wasting billions 
| studying 
invisible 
particles." 


| yichael S. Barrows, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| Quantum the 
2 tell ab 
April 16). 1f 


ory has a remarkable sto- 
Out the nature of our world 
only we knew how to listen. 
Winfield S. Gibbs 
Sunbury, Pa. 


lw 
a ера upset if billions of dollars 
toy ei confirm abstract theories 
We, egotistical physicists. 
David A, Wimmer 
0 Nashville, Tenn. 
{ A the tisk of o 


Ntists and г fending the sensitivities 
a 


e has elieionists, Isuggest that 
tan gous Spiritual, When a theory 
é ie ащ “defies common 
Ча that P 16S] the existence of phe- 
"spiri Seem impossible," we are 
нашу. And T say, great! 

Oguchi H. Nkwocha 

Monterey, Calif. 


; You quote Carlo Rubbia, director of 
the European Organization for Nuclear 
Research (CERN), as saying, “We always 
pretend that we know the answers, but na- 
ture keeps advising us that we don’t.” May 
I hope that nature knows the difference be- 
tween CERN and concern? 

Frans A.M. Wilbers 
Voorschoten, the Netherlands 


In “Can We Really Understand Mat- 
ter?," you suggest that I see a conflict be- 
tween extending our understanding of 
matter downward to systems much smaller 
than atoms and expanding our knowledge 
upward to the border between the quan- 
tum world of atoms and the classical world 
of visible objects. I see no conflict between 
these two lines of research. The main im- 
pediment to progress in understanding the 
quantum-classical interface is theorists’ in- 
ability to get a sufficiently good grip on the 
subject to allow their ideas to be confront- 
ed by experiment. 

Henry P. Stapp, Senior Staff Physicist 
Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Lithuanian Secession 


Charles Krauthammer dispels the myth 
that the Lithuania situation facing Mikhail 
Gorbachev is similar to the crisis Lincoln 
encountered when South Carolina seceded 
from the Union [April 16]. But how many 


other people must have their rights denied | 


by Gorbachev, with the U.S. acquiescing, 

before Krauthammer calls this response 

what it is: appeasement? Would it be 

harmful if the U.S. defined for Gorbachev 
what the bounds of a democracy are? 

Uldis Karins 

Wilmington, Del. 


The Lithuanian government misman- 
aged the people's demands. In declaring 
independence for Lithuania, President Vy- 


tautas Landsbergis used antagonistic tac- | 


tics and made the situation more tense. 
Michael van Notten 
Rhode-St.-Genése, Belgium 


Japan's Limits 
Your article described the uncertain- 


ties in the Japanese economy [April 9]. Ja- | 
pan may be a financial giant, but few of its | 


people share the vaunted affluence. The 


average person lives in a rabbit hutch. Not | 
all Japanese are workaholics; some are just | 


forced to work hard. 
Masashige Yamada 


Yokkaichi, Japan 


You said the Ministry of Finance and 
the Bank of Japan were engaged in a "vi- 


cious battle" over the timing and size ofin- | 


terest-rate cuts. In fact, they were battling 


over interest-rate hikes. 
Masato Tada 
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Chung's Musicianship 


Your report on Myung-Whun Chung's 
success in directing Hector Berlioz's Les 
Troyens for the Opéra de la Bastille open- 
ing in Paris [April 2] did not surprise me. I 
remember my initial disappointment in 
1981, when the unknown Chung replaced 
the famous Carlo Maria Giulini, who was 
indisposed, and proceeded to lead the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic in an overwhelming 
performance of Rossini’s Stabat Mater. 
Since then I have never missed a Los Ange- 
les Philharmonic concert when Chung was 
on the podium or failed to listen to his 
concert broadcasts. 

Stefan M. Waller 
Los Angeles 


Conductor Chung may have been 
“plucked from the obscurity of the Saar- 
land Radio Orchestra,” but to many his tri- 
umph in Paris was predictable. I attended a | 
performance he and his two sisters gave in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., when he was no more | 
than 15 years old, and it was clear then that 
he was extraordinarily gifted. | 

John F. Magagna 
Jakarta 


Pinochet Reconsidered 


I have lived in Chile for eight years and 
work among the poorest of the poor. While ! 
their lot is difficult, they are far better off | 
than they were ten vears ago. Nowhere do | 
you see hungry children without adequate | 
clothing. General Augusto Pinochet Ugar- | 
te is not the Hitler you make him out to be | 
[March 26]. One of his greatest contribu- 
tions was to build millions of low-income | 
housing units. Thanks to him, Chile today | 
is prosperous, progressive and peaceful. | 

Stephen Bond, Field Director | 
Chilean Impact Ministries | 
Vina del Mar, Chile | 


CET FSET TTT Se 
Race in America 

More than 400 readers responded to 
our report on the changing ethnic 


composition of the U.S. [April 9]. Our 
discussion of the fact that in the 21st 


will outnumber whites for the first time 
struck more than 15% of the letter 
writers as racist. Steven L. Turner of 
Kenbridge, Va., wrote, * 'Nonwhite' and 
‘the browning of America’ are not only 
discriminatory but also highly 
offensive.” Heidi So of Calgary, Alta., 
noted, “No one can be called true 
Americans except the Indians.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

should be addressed to the nearest office: 

HONG KONG 

TIME Magazine Letters, Р.0. Bax 884, GPO, Hong Kong 
[Fax no. (5) 820-4118] 
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Since our very first flight in May, 
1960, Thai International has 
built its reputation on a unique 
blend of centuries-old 
traditions, innovative thinking and 
state-of-the-art technology. 
This unchanging philosophy has 
seen us grow in just 30 years 
from a small airline serving just 
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nine destinations in Asia; 


PME PUDE JEt Might to Bali э. 
to one of the world’s major inter- 8 the берег a К Nd in 
national airlines, serving OVen. -. Also, in 19 el ШП 
70 cities across four continents. — - our extremely a 
En route, many major milestones > ў 2: Orchid Holidays a IRoyy 
have been achieved: - © = Ini972 die шы 
For example, in 1964 Thai became ~ - the first computer-co E 
the first all-jet airline in Asia. 7 flight hb. | n 
a 


In 1967 we introduced the first And in 1978 the first of 
MEA E zi Our A30) 


Min Airbuses came on board, 
thmang, : followed by our magnificent 747B’s, 
ncheg In 1980 we pioneered a new 

ful Roy trans-Pacific route to the U.S.A. 
Tamme through Seattle and Dallas. 
uced In 1983 Thai was the first airline in 
trolled _, Asia to introduce a Business Class. 
Asia. In 1985 we completed con- 


struction of our US$100 million 


Aircraft Maintenance Centre, 
and in 1986 we opened the vast 
57,000 square metre Thai 
Cargo Village at Bangkok airport. 
And 1988 saw the successful 
merger of Thai International and 
Thai Airways Corporation. 
Fly smooth as silk on Thai. The 
airline that reaches for the sky. 


CELEBRATING THAI'S 30th ANNIVERSARY 
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Chr Nea. as he monotonous shrill of cicadas fills 
three | ıe humid air as a dozen orange-col- 
ji swing from branches and vines. 
feeding time at the Sepilok 


"dod ape 
5 almos 1 
ce Rehabilitation Center, and 


rangutan р MA 
Hite residents are impatiently waiting for 


heir human caretakers to bring them 
‘eit morning meal. Located 24 km from 
{с city of Sandakan near the 
northern coast of Malaysian 
Borneo, this 4,000-hectare 
forest reserve is a tempo- 
home for orphaned young 
gutans. Some were taken 
wafiy Sepilok rangers from people 
tho had been illegally keeping 
ùe apes as pets; others were 


= 


illed in logging accidents. The 
11105 mission is to “‘rehabili- 
et" the orangutans by break- 

heir dependence on human 
trj ings and reintroducing them 


19 he wild. The process can 
A Uke years, 


ii отет the 80 animals at 
i ok and play host to the 150 
b 

vation," says 
Ondipon, 27, the 
©нпатіап. “We try 


oot ard 
e “еге vet 
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Scene 


EXT ERE 
Sandakan, Malaysia 


to the surrounding jungle. At first they 
spend about two hours a day playing in the 
open. Once they reach the age of two, they 
are allowed to roam freely, though they 
instinctively stay near the platform where 
they are fed. Imitating their elders, the 
youngsters learn to climb, swing in and 
jump from trees, build sleeping nests and 
search for food. 

At this stage, dependence on humans 


Twenty-five staff members Feeders serve the apes a meal of bananas and milk 


conservation conscious.” 


Dee 
[.! the local People to love 


tanim 

al 

Megne 200 become more conserva- 
Onscious » 


eel arrived о 
e me an 
v time x “ginning, they cry much of 
heir poking affection by stretching 
by ias arms toward anyone who 
iB Cages. “It’s difficult when 
[йр 185 come in very young,” says 
Very now EE the rangers to hug 
Teduce ii and then. But later on, we 
DAN or else they will be- 
T à few Omed to us." 
Ng Orang , oaths of quarantine, the 
Stans are slowly introduced 


rangutans are careful- 
d then placed in quaran- 


ще 


still runs deep. Twice a day, rangers lug 
red plastic buckets to the feeding plat- 
form to give the animals a nourishing 
meal of bananas and milk; the fare is de- 
liberately bland to force the young orang- 
utans to look for other food for them- 
selves. *During the fruiting season, we 
also decrease the amount," says Gondi- 
pon. “This encourages them to go into the 
forest to find their own." On this day, a 
dozen apes swing in from the jungle and 
pull themselves up to the platform. The 
rangers hand out bananas as the animals 
take turns sticking their heads in a bucket 


for gulps of milk. 
AE, MAY 7, 1990 
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On most mornings, visitors gather on a 
nearby knoll to watch the feeding, and after 
the meal are joined by some of the apes, in- 
terested in studying their human observers. 
Most, though not all, of the orangutans are 
so tame that they wrap their gangly arms 
around the guests. But there are exceptions. 
When a young ape, Boy, ambles toward a 
woman and reaches for her purse, Sylvia Al- 
sisto, 24, who heads the center’s education 
division, shakes a stick at the ape and yells, 
“Boy!” “Excuse me,” she tells the visitor. 
“Don’t touch him. He'll bite.” The woman 
pulls away, though not before the orangutan 
has grabbed and eaten her map of Sepilok. 

Because excessive contact with hu- 
mans hinders rehabilitation, the staff dis- 
courages visitors from touching the ani- 
mals. An exception is Jojo, 342, once a pet, 
who disdains the jungle life and is content 
with prancing and posing for a 
curious audience. “It is very 
hard trying to rehabilitate 
Jojo," says Gondipon. “Не 
doesn’t want to climb, and he 
once fell from a tree and broke 
his arm. So, rather than let the 
visitors touch all the other 
orangutans, we let Jojo do the 
job for them.” 

By the age of nine, the apes 
are moved to a second feeding 
platform a kilometer away. 
Here they have little contact 
with people but are still brought 
food to supplement their diet. 
On a platform near the ground, 
two feeders bellow like orang- 
utans as a way of telling the 
apes out in the forest that it is 
mealtime. A few people are 
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more visitors who stop “We try to get the local people to waiting nearby, brushing off the 


occasional leech that tumbles 


| 0 most d « : В 
Te is сопс, T» тап Tove the animals and become more о trom the trees 


above. “Someone’s up there," 

whispers Janet Liew, 31, who 

has come from Sandakan. “I 
see her." At first there is little response to 
the feeders' howls. Then the leaves rustle 
overhead. Down comes a female orang- 
utan with an infant clinging to her. The 
mother accepts a few bananas and then 
some milk. As the excited visitors snap 
pictures, the orangutans retreat back up 
the tree. 

The rangers see the apes’ flight from 
the cameras’ flashes as a good sign: it 
shows that as the animals become less de- 
pendent on people for food, they are also 
less at ease with them. High above in the 
overhead canopy, the mother cradles her 
baby and carries it off into the forest. ш 
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By WILLIAM R. DOERNER 


ikhail Gorbachev's state visit 
to Beijing eleven months ago 
ranks as one of the diplomatic 
anticlimaxes of modern times. 
Touted for months as the event that would 
mark the end of a 30-year Sino-Soviet rift, 
his three-day presence in the Chinese capi- 
tal turned out to be a sideshow in the un- 
folding pro-democracy drama staged by 
demonstrating students in Tiananmen 
Square. Last week's reciprocal visit to 
Moscow by Premier Li Peng also had its 
anticlimactic side, though without the 
spectacle. Li’s four-day stay in the Soviet 
Union advanced the outwardly warming 
trend between the two largest communist 
nations but also underscored the ideologi- 
cal differences that in some respects are 
deeper now than they were last May. 
Li’s arrival marked the first time a Chi- 


nese head of government had set foot in 
the Soviet capital since Zhou Enlai’s visit 
in 1964. Li and other ranking members of 
his delegation signed six agreements with 
the Soviets that dealt with matters ranging 
from military deployment along the shared 
7,000-km border to cooperation in space 


research. After nearly a year of upheaval in 
both countries, bilateral relations remain 
firmly on track. As Li summed up: “Last 


Cool and correct, Premier Li Peng pays Moscow a four-day visit 


year, during President Mikhail Gorba- 
chev’s historic visit to China, we used two 
phrases: to rinse out the past and open the 
future. The current visit aims to lay the 
groundwork for opening the future.” 

Yet Li was not entirely able to escape 
the past. A hard-liner, he is the leader most 
closely associated with the bloody army 
crackdown in Tiananmen Square last June, 
when hundreds, if not thousands, were 
killed. On the second day of his Moscow vis- 
it, about 200 Soviet students led by the Rus- 
sian Popular Front, a radical grass-roots 
political movement, staged a protest across 
the street from the Foreign Ministry on 
Smolensky Square. They carried placards 
bearing such slogans as BLOODY BUTCHER 
LI, GO HOME. Another attempted protest, a 
resolution of condemnation introduced by 
radicals in the Moscow city soviet, was 
squelched by Mayor Gavril Popov. 

China has never openly criticized Gor- 
bachev’s domestic program of perestroika 
or his "new thinking” in foreign policy, Pri- 
vately, however, party hard-liners have 
blamed him for everything from what they 
regard as dangerous ideological experi- 
ments to the collapse of communism in 
Eastern Europe. Elder statesman Deng 
Xiaoping has reportedly accused Gorba- 
chev of “revisionism,” a label used by Mao 
Zedong to attack Soviet officials in the 
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1950s. Some experts suggest the Cii 
believe that Gorbachev's reputation # 
reformer helped inspire last years 0 

in Beijing. Says Donald Zagoria, prs 
of government at New York City’s Hw“ 


College: “They hold Gorbachev parli h 
sponsible for Tiananmen." des te 
Li went out of his way to avoid et | is har 
ing anything resembling such я k de 
and even found something laudato "| alone 
about Gorbachev's reforms. His 16 О 
with the Soviet leader had COD i 9 
the Premier declared, that perest ad 
tained a “socialist orientation: ik be 
more, he went on, “each o OOD the « 
cide for itself how socialism sho pu] was < 
As for the countries of pastea do] Last, 
said, “it is too early to say t ist} wis 
abandoned socialism and 5001 im "| tong 
Even if they had, he promise cie уе 
maintain diplomatic relation” od’ 


Gorbachev, for his DIDA 
own reforms as nothing 9 А a cle 
communist revolution. Bu 


n а Сой 
ence to Lithuania's a ن‎ 
t unrest e 


spurt of ethnic unrest di 
included Tomur Daw? 


[ES 


апі Gorbachev, with the aid of . 
Wepreters, chat with each other’s wives 


ie northwestern border province of Xin- 
fang, Rumors have recently reached Bei- 
Hof discontent and repression in the re- 
role province, where the majority of the 
хүшаїоп is Muslim. Dawamat paid a call 
u Rafik Nishanov, chairman of the Su- 
seme Soviet's council on nationalities, for 
ist the official news agency, TASS, called 
лат and friendly" discussions. Li said 
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the disturbances in Xinjiang had been of 
"small proportion" and had been caused 
by "criminals." When asked if the trouble 
might have spilled across the border from 
the predominantly Muslim republics of 
Soviet Central Asia, Li sidestepped the 
question, replying diplomatically that he 
hoped "stability would prevail." 

_ The most important of the summit's 
diplomatic agreements calls for a reduc- 
tion of troops along the frontier, currently 
numbering about 500,000 on the Soviet 
side and 650,000 on the Chinese, to “a 
minimum corresponding to normal good- 
neighborly relations." No specific limits 
were set, despite months of negotiations in 
the period leading up to Li's visit. 

Two other agreements signed last week 
called for the shipment of $336 million 
worth of Chinese-made consumer goods to 
Far Eastern markets in Siberia in exchange 
for the Soviet construction of two nuclear 
power stations in China. A fourth protocol 
committed the two countries to coopera- 
tion in space research and could lead to the 
inclusion of a Chinese cosmonaut in a So- 
viet crew, though in the past Beijing has 
been reluctant to allow any of its citizens to 
join a foreign space team. The remaining 
two agreements covered economic cooper- 
ation and diplomatic consultations. 

Overall, Li's visit left Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions no worse than they had been for the 
past year—and not much better. On the 
ideological front, the most the two sides can 
presumably do these days is agree to dis- 
agree. Their military relationship remains 
fairly static: both countries are reducing the 


— 


size of their armed forces, though they are 
doing so unilaterally for economic reasons 
rather than by diplomatic agreement. Com- 
mercial relations are on the upswing but still 
account for only 4% of China’s foreign 
trade and 1.5% of the Soviet Union’s. Last 
week’s treaties, said A. Doak Barnett, pro- 
fessor emeritus at Johns Hopkins Universi- 
tys School for Advanced International 
Studies, “will lead to a slow development of 
trade and economic cooperation." But, he 
added, “I think there are clearly limits on 
the relationship they will develop." The 
main reason: both countries must turn pri- 
marily to the West for the technology need- 
ed for economic development. 

Stronger relations will also depend on 
closer ideological convergence. Outwardly 
at least, China seems dead set against re- 
embarking on the path toward liberaliza- 
tion that it abandoned so violently last 
June. But Hunters Zagoria, for one, 
thinks that a 180-degree turn is not impos- 
sible. He maintains, for example, that the 
Chinese leadership has not been able to re- 
centralize the economy to the degree that 
existed before the country embarked on 
reform in the early 1980s. So far, he notes, 
political “re-education classes" have met 
with enormous cynicism. Concludes Za- 
goria: “They have not been able to re-Sta- 
linize China, and I would say that the inter- 
nal pressures for reform remain strong.” If 
sO, participants in the next Sino-Soviet 
summit, which might take place next year, 
may have more to talk about. —Reported by 
Jaime A. FlorCruz/Beijing and John Kohan/ 
Moscow 
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Ddemnation as the Goddess, a sort of naval reincarna- 
а: © statue erected by students in Tiananmen Square 
made its way toward international waters off the Chi- 
it hopes to reach by May 7. From there, its 
St broadcast anti-regime messages—if Beijing 
QS hu: e 90р them. Said government spokeswoman Li Jin- 
€ activities of this ship are aimed at subverting the 


hed by the Paris-based Federation for Democracy. in 
March 17, the Goddess has already missed its mid- 

ine for arriva] off China. Supporters claim that the 
en delayed from port to port by governments fear- 


The ship in question: a naval reincarnation of the dissidents' divinity 
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5 ful of Beijing. In fact, Bei- 
jing's tirade last week was 
aimed mainly at Taiwan 
and Singapore, both of 
which have promised dock- 

* ing and resupply facilities 

to the Goddess. Said Li flat- 

ly: “We cannot tolerate 
support for that ship.” 
While Taiwan and Sin- 
gapore still nominally back 
the aims of the shipboard 
dissidents, both have care- 


зал! 
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fully distanced themselves from the Goddess’ activities. It is 
believed, however, that private Taiwanese funding accounts 
for much of the $1.5 million needed to operate the ship. 

Despite the global condemnation that would result from 
an attack on the vessel, many observers believe Beijing may be 
angry enough to risk naval interdiction of the Goddess and the 
arrest of those on board—even in international waters. China 
is already being harried by pro-democracy messages beamed 
into Beijing from an unknown source. The mysterious Chi- 
nese-language Voice of June 4 is offering news of Soviet re- 
form and Eastern Europe as well as portraits of the dissidents 
who planned the voyage of the Goddess of Democracy. 
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View From Washington 
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Christopher Ogden 


Worrying About No. 4 


ndia and Pakistan have fought three wars since they gained independence from 
і Britain іп 1947. Two have been over Jammu and Kashmir, the sole predominant- 
ly Muslim state in largely Hindu India. With more than 300 people killed so far this 
year in a Kashmiri uprising against Indian rule and with tension continuing to boil, 
the two countries are perilously close to another armed clash. 

“The situation is very, very serious,” says Thomas Р. Thornton, professor of 
Asian studies at Johns Hopkins University School of Advanced International Stud- 
ies. *Both governments are weak and under strong right-wing pressure. They've 
been unable to quell nationalist passions so they're wrapping themselves in the 
flag." The combination is volatile because emotion, rather than reason, can easily 
shove weak governments into grandstanding action. 

The U.S. has publicly urged peaceful resolution through the kind of dialogue that 
took placelast week in New York City, when Indian Foreign Minister I.K. Gujral met 
with his Pakistani counterpart Yaqub Khan; they broke no new ground but agreed to 
keep talking. The Bush Administration is deeply worried, recalling how easily tem- 
pers can flash white-hot between the subcontinent rivals. The last time the two came 
_ atO blows, in 1971, an estimated 
; $1 million died, 10 million were 
1 displaced, and East Pakistan 
3became Bangladesh. 

Richard Nixon “tilted” in 
that war toward Pakistan, an 
anti-Soviet bulwark that had 
secretly helped arrange the 
eventual U.S. opening to Chi- 
na. There is no need, real or 
perceived, for any such tilt this 
time. China, in Washington’s 
perception, is not a factor, and 
Moscow’s domestic preoccu- 
pations have left its pro-India 
policy untended, offering a 
diplomatic opening the U.S. 
should not ignore. To seize it, 

George Bush must ensure that the $2.5 billion of U.S. military aid given to Pakistan 
over the past decade, in part to encourage its support of the anti-Soviet mujahedin 
in Afghanistan, is not used against India. Those arms, including F-16 fighters, in- 
crease the risks of a fourth war, although not as much as another development: 
India is a nuclear power, and Pakistan, if it has not already built a bomb, is close. 

Pentagon planners, who today rate the chances of nuclear confrontation be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union as the lowest ever, say the odds of an atomic 
war in the Third World have never been higher. Topping the generals’ list of poten- 
tial nuclear flash points, next to Israel-Iraq, is India-Pakistan. 

Other experts in the U.S. doubt that the crisis in the subcontinent will escalate 
that far. You cannot rule out nuclear war, but the present leadership doesn’t want 
it,” says Selig S. Harrison, a Carnegie Endowment for International Peace author- 
ity on the region. The Bush Administration is playing, typically, a low-key role. “We 
just want to get the local tension down as fast as possible,” says a State Department 
official. “The long term we'll worry about later.” That entails, ultimately, dealing 
with the basic problem: the question of self-determination for Kashmir. 

Kashmiris have never shown much preference for joining either India or Paki- 
stan. In 1947 the Maharaja of Kashmir incorporated the then princely state into 
India with no reference to his subjects’ wishes. To Pakistan’s chagrin, however. 
Kashmiris remained loyal to India in the wars of 1947-8, 1965 and 1971. The issue 
of full democratic rights for Kashmiris has never been adequately addressed by In- 

dia or Pakistan despite their 1972 Simla Agreement to negotiate. But it has risen 
now—with a vengeance—and it will be up to India to find ways to accommodate 
the demand or face an unending insurgency. Pakistan can help by not encouraging 
the secessionists. One way or the other, this status quo will have to go. " 


Dialogue: Khan and Gujral in New York City 
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Reconsecration 


The last of the “leaves” gather 


at Gallipoli 
F or the old soldiers gathering on the Eu- 
ropean shore of the Dardanelles, the 
memorial began at dawn. The land echoes 
with history, from the siege of Troy just 
across the waters to the crossing of the strait 
by Alexander the Great. The sounds of bat- 
tle ringing in the ears of the veterans who 
gathered on the Turkish coast last week, 
however, were from a more recent time: a 
military adventure 75 years ago that was 
miscalculated and mishandled, tragic and 
heroic. In the nine-month-long Darda- 
nelles campaign of World War I, 40,000 of 
the attacking Australian, New Zealand, 
British and other Allied forces were killed, 
as were 80,000 of the defending Turks. 


эр ii x a 


Turkish soldiers in ceremonial costume attend the rites as a compatriot stands guard by the 
Dardanelles; bemedaled British veterans at the site of the military misadventure 
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Homer said that a generation of men, 
even those sturdy enough to survive war, is 
like a season of leaves. Last week some of 
the last brittle remnants of the Gallipoli on- 
slaught returned to the site, to be honored 
by the leaders of Britain, Australia and Tur- 


nied 47 veterans from Australia. Nurses and 
doctors were posted to help the old soldiers, 
who ranged in age from 92 to 103. At one 
rite, Jimmy Page, 94, a British veteran, 
kissed the hand of Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher and broke down. “Please forgive 
me for crying,” he said, “but the occasion is 
too much for me.” 

Turks joined with the visitors in honor- 
ing the dead and reconsecrating the site. 
“As dawn broke on this day in 1915,” de- 
clared Hawke, “а terrible slaughter began. 
Today, as dawn emerges from the black- 
ness of night, let us hope that the nations of 
the earth are emerging from the self-de- 
structive practices of enmity and will build, | 
in sunlight, a world of peace.” 
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Why it would be a surprise to see any more captives freed soon—anq 


there is also more hope for them than ever 


Why 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 
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а 
> the patron and spiritual leader of 
the Shi‘ite Muslim kidnapers, is in an eco- 
nomic slide brought on by slumping oil 
prices, eight years of war with Iraq, West- 
ern economic sanctions and the ineffi- 
ciencies of nationalized industries. In- 
flation is running at 60%, and the unem- 
ployment rate has hit 25%. To rebuild the 
economy, President Ali Akbar Hashemi 
Rafsanjani needs Western help. He is 
seeking no less than $27 billion in West- 
ern credits. Return of the $1 billion or so 
remaining assets frozen in the U.S. in 
1979, when zealots seized the American 
embassy, would help too. Rafsanjani 
knows he has no chance of getting such as- 
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Iran’s Rafsanjani: emancipator? 


Iran needs Western goodwill as a prelude to receiving help for its shattered economy. 
But it has to seek hostage releases in concert with 


| Syria, which occupies areas of Lebanon where the hostage holders operate. Losing 
m S | Soviet backing, Syria is making overtures to the West, but can only influence, not 
! Е Е control 


The Lebanese kidnapers, who have their own goals— principally the release of | 
hundreds of prisoners held directly or by allies of. 


Israel, which would make a deal that includes its three captive soldiers, but is | 
paralyzed by a government crisis, leaving 


The U.S. with little or no leverage to exert on the whole situation. | 


sistance as long as he appears to be the 
hostages' head jailer. So he has turned 
into the foremost advocate of letting the 
captives go. 

The President, however, must move 
cautiously, The Iranian Parliament is still 
dominated by anti-American radicals like 
Speaker Mehdi Karrubi, who last week 
marked the tenth anniversary of Jimmy 
Carter’s failure to rescue the embassy hos- 
tages by declaring that U.S. “spite against 
Iran’s Islamic establishment has in- 
creased" during the past decade. Polhill's 
release proves that Rafsanjani can prevail, 
but he cannot yet take on the radicals too 
openly. Last week he apparently felt con- 


strained to advocate the unconditional re- 
lease of a second hostage not in his own 
voice but through an editorial in the Eng- 
lish-language Tehran Times, which often 
reflects his views. 

Syria, whose troops occupy many of the 
Lebanese areas where the hostage takers 
operate, is suffering keenly from a reduc- 
tion in support from its longtime Soviet 
ally. Moscow has bluntly informed Damas- 
cus that it can no longer afford to under- 
write Syria's efforts to achieve military par- 
ity with Israel. Western experts say Soviet 
deliveries of arms and equipment are al- 
ready being significantly reduced. Syrian 


President Hafez Assad is scheduled to visit 
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Lebanon's Musawi: able to deliver? 


Moscow this week. But he has little chance 
of coaxing more aid out of a Kremlin strug- 
gling to avoid chaos, even though Syria 
faces the menace of Iraq, which is seeking 
nuclear capability to go with its poison gas 
and long-range missiles. Assad and Iraqi 
strongman Saddam Hussein share a deep 
mutual hatred and a fierce rivalry for dom- 
inance in the region. 

Syria seems to be following an obvious 
strategy: if one superpower lets you down, 
start making overtures to the other. Assad 
has significantly moderated Syria's once 
radical politics in an effort to restore its 
standing in the West and its influence in 


the Arab world. The country's strapped 
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First the Hostages, Then the Deal 3 
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of calls has gone up for a reciprocal gesture from Washington, E 


something that might promote more releases. Iranian Foreign 
Minister Ali Akbar Velayati said it was now the West’s “turn” 
and suggested that the U.S. press Israel to release Shi'ite Ar- 
abs from its prisons. Even Democrat Lee Hamilton, who 
chairs the House Foreign Affairs subcommittee on the Middle 
East, recommended “some kind of gesture.” 

George Bush is not having any of that. “I’m not looking for 
gestures,” he said after Polhill was freed. “I’m looking for the 
release of our hostages.” Echoed Secretary of State James 
Baker: “We are not going to deal, and we are not going to ne- 
gotiate.” The Administration believes any accommodation of 
the demands for reciprocity would only raise the ante for the 
release of the others. Bush is particularly sensitive about offer- 
ing any payoff because he was nearly burned by the Iran- 
contra affair. He was not even willing to send Assistant Secre- 
tary of State John Kelly to Damascus to arrange Polhill's re- 
lease for fear Kelly might be drawn into negotiating with the 
kidnapers. 

What Bush is doing is all he can—or should— do. He has 
publicly thanked President Hafez Assad for his help in freeing 
Polhill, boosting the Syrian's prestige. He has passed the word 
that he is ready to talk with Iranian President Hashemi Raf- 
sanjani. This sort of thing makes it easier for Syria and Iran to 
put pressure on the terrorists holding the hostages. ; 

The process would be easier for Bush if he did not have to 
deal with contradictory signals from Congress. Last week the 
House of Representatives joined the Senate in a resolution Robert Polhill is free; all the others must follow 
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i «Машёге and the Chancellor: initially a bid to help the Christian Democrats win election 
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i unification of East Germany and 
A West Germany has come ever closer, 
| шеше has caused more tumult— or has 
: eal with bigger stakes—than the behind- 
¿f xenes struggle over the rate of ex- 
unge between the pallid East German 
үп and the robust deutsche mark. Tens 
| Шоп of dollars are at issue. The ex- 
b Tate will in effect set a buyout price 
ы en of East Germany, since the 
© mark will become the common 
"y of the unified state. 

m ae hasbeen bubbling since March, 
ba Ge О Helmut Kohl, during the 
М т од campaign, appeared 
d the c or-1 Swap. That exchange 
Pis Oncomitant economic union, 
Pt sine Es Germany up to $120 billion. 
ТТА e Germans have lobbied to 
Bin i a m asthe West Ger- 
V ec pushed for a less generous 
N аше Во offers were far better 
qu at neon et rate, which values the 
NU Curren, h the worth of the West 
aede: Last week Kohl weighed 
1) YS offer nce again and made West 
QUOS x official: Bonn would honor 
Sang, lange rate for all East German 
jt y, Pensions, as i 

hy North un S well as savings ac- 
Ni Sub to 4,000 ostmarks. The 
Aor lare, ET but endorsed the offer. 
Sar de pat German Prime Minis- 
azière joined Kohl at a 


(lancellor Kohl's "political" exchange rate is affirmed 


hastily arranged meeting in Bonn. Within 
three hours the two men agreed to set July 
2 as the date for the monetary, economic 
and social union of the two countries. De 
Maiziére stressed that a number of details 
still remain to be worked out, telling the Fi- 
nancial Times of London, “The negotia- 
tions are just beginning." 


K ohl's decision drew the expected re- 
sponse: 16 million East Germans were 
jubilant. On the Western side, the Chancel- 
lor's offer was supported by the opposition 
Social Democrats, who had been pressing 
for the generous rate. The Association of 
[West] German Chambers of Industry and 
Commerce hedged its response, calling the 
proposala "political compromise which tries 
to keep the dangers to stability of the deut- 
sche mark as low as possible . . . although the 
offer is still very risky." The Federal Associa- 
tion of German Wholesale and Foreign 
Trade took some solace in the fact that, un- 
der Bonn’s proposal, East Germany's hefty 
government subsidies of prices, rents and 
wages would be phased out at the moment of 
unification. 

No one is more concerned about risk 
than the Bundesbank, which worries about 
the probable impact of the currency swap: 
inflation, a weakened deutsche mark and 
higher interest rates. The directors of the 
bank had lobbied forcefully, if unofficially, 
for the 2-for-1 rate. The Chancellor was 
hardly oblivious to the cost of a 1-for-1 
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deal, but his immediate concerns are more 
pragmatic—and plainly political: he hopes 
to boost the East German Christian Dem- 
осгайс Partys chances in East German 
municipal elections on May 6. Beyond 
that, Kohl is eager to slow down a continu- 
ing wave of East German immigration to 
the West, a surge that has brought more 
than 160,000 people across the old Iron 
Curtain over the past four months. 

Any inflationary threat, however, is a 
serious consideration in a country that has 
never forgotten the hyperinflation of the 
"20s. Consumer prices in West Germany 
are rising at an annual pace of 2.7%, the 
second lowest rate in Europe, behind the 
Netherlands, which is running at 2.2%. But 
even without the anticipated costs of unifi- 
cation, inflation pressures in West Germa- 
ny are mounting, in part because industrial 
capacity is strained to the limit, demand for 
housing is strong and a round of wage in- 
creases is approaching. In a recent esti- 
mate, the Dresdner Bank predicted that 
inflation could rise to between 3.0% and 
3.5% annually in 1991. 

Key Bundesbank interest rates have 
not been changed since October, when the 
discount rate was set at 6%, a seven-year 
high, and the Lombard rate at 8%. Accord- 
ing to a senior Bundesbank official, the 
current inflation level is manageable; if it 
holds, a rate hike is unlikely. But, the offi- 
cial adds, the Bundesbank will not hesitate 
to crank up interest rates if necessary, even 
in the fall, when the approach of a West 
German parliamentary election in Decem- 
ber would make the move politically pain- 
ful for Kohl. Bundesbank President Karl 
Otto Póhl told a group of bankers that his 
organization will *do everything in its pow- 
er^ to maintain the stability of the deutsche 
mark. That could mean an interest-rate 
boost even sooner than autumn. 

A quick burst of inflation would be only 
one threat to a newly united German econo- 
my. Since wages in the East will be paid in a 
far more valuable currency after July 2, inef- 
ficient companies will be hard pressed to 
come up with the money. East German Fi- 
nance Minister Walter Romberg last week 
predicted that at least 20% of his country's 
plants could go out of business after unifica- 
tion, and another 5096 would need financial 
help to survive. Some economists speculate 
thatasmanyas2 million East Germans could 
find themselves out of work within a year. 

The most important development, 
however, was that after weeks of uncer- 
tainty a firm proposal was on the table. 
Hardly had it been announced than the 
East German state bank began to dispose 
of ostmarks in a newly installed incinera- | 
tor. When the reams of currency did not 
burn fast enough, East German soldiers 
hauled thousands of sacks stuffed with old 
notes out of the vaults and carted them to 
an abandoned mine shaft outside East Ber- 
lin to be buried. Said a state bank spokes- 
man: *We need the space for the deutsche 
marks." — Reported by Rhea Schoenthal/Bonn 
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Lafontaine's 
Narrow Escape 


The Social Democrat survives 
an assassination attempt 

he campaign rally in the Cologne sub- 
T urb of Mülheim was winding up when 
the dark-haired woman from the second 
row climbed onto the stage. Security 
guards had rebuffed her earlier, but this 
time they let her pass. Dressed in white and 
clutching two bouquets of flowers and an 
autograph album, she approached Oskar 
Lafontaine, the Social Democratic Party's 
candidate for Chancellor in the December 
national elections. As the smiling Lafon- 
taine bent to sign her autograph book, the 
woman drew a 20-cm butcher knife from 
one of the bouquets and plunged it into his 
neck. 

Lafontaine went down in a spray of 
blood. Aides desperately struggled for 20 
minutes to stanch the flow before a heli- 
copter arrived to speed him to Cologne's 
University Clinic. Two anxious hours later, 
doctors declared the candidate out of dan- 
ger; fortunately, the thrust had cut a vein 
but missed the carotid artery. By the next 
morning, Lafontaine had regained con- 
sciousness and was “joking and speaking 
with colleagues in his hospital room,” ac- 
cording to a spokesman. The spp stan- 
dard-bearer is expected to stay in the race 
for the chancellorship. 

Initial fears that Lafontaine, 46, was 
the victim of terrorists were quickly dis- 
pelled. Police identified the assailant as 
Adelheid Streidel, 42, a physician’s secre- 
tary from Bad Neuenahr, near Bonn. 
Neighbors interviewed by West German 
television said she had an irrational fear of 
being attacked and had asked them on 
many occasions how she could get a gun. 
She had been hospitalized at least once for 
psychiatric treatment. After Streidel told 
police that she stabbed Lafontaine to “get 
in the papers,” she was sent to a mental 
clinic for evaluation. 

Lafontaine, who is minister-president 
of the state of Saarland, is one of the high- 
est-ranking West German politicians ever 
to have been the victim of an assassination 
attempt. In the past, West German terror- 
ist groups such as the far-left Red Army 
Faction have usually targeted businessmen 
or law-enforcement officials; their last vic- 
tim was Deutsche Bank chief executive Al- 
fred Herrhausen, who was killed in the ex- 

plosion of a car bomb last November. 

Streidel’s knife almost cut short one of 
West Germany’s great political success sto- 
ries. Lafontaine’s rise to prominence be- 
gan in 1976, when, at the age of 32, he was 
elected mayor of Saarbrücken. In 1982 he 
broke with Helmut Schmidt, who was then 
Chancellor, over the deployment of U.S. 
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: Streidel hands Lafontaine one of her two bouque 
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After the attack, the Social Democratic candid. 


Pershing II and cruise missiles in Germany 
(Lafontaine argued against them), and has 
since been the leader of the spp’s left wing. 
Known for his quick wit and independent 
ideas, he was catapulted into the race for 
Chancellor when his party soundly beat 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl's Christian Dem- 
ocratic Union in Saarland state elections in 
January. The latest poll by German state 
television indicates that he would defeat 
Kohl by 47% to 45% if the election were 
held now. 

Kohl, in Paris for a meeting with Presi- 
dent François Mitterrand, pronounced 
himself "deeply shaken" by the attack. So 
was much of the West German public. *We 
have no tradition of this kind of publicity 
crime," said Dr. Erwin Scheuch, director 
of Cologne's Institute for Applied Social 
Research. *Our politicians now occupy the 
meeting point between politics and media 
celebrity." — By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by James L. Graff/Bonn 
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Sverdlovsk last week, a truculent Gorba- 
chev rebuked Landsbergis and the “adven- 
turist" Vilnius parliament for thinking they 
could "gather in the night, raise their 
hands and decide everything." He de- 
manded that the Lithuanians turn back the 
clock to March 10, the day before they 
made a unilateral declaration of indepen- 
dence, and hold a public referendum on 
the issue. When a Lithuanian delegation 
approached Prime Minister Nikolai Ryzh- 
kov during a break in a Supreme Soviet 
session in Moscow, the delegates were told 
that negotiations could begin only when 
Lithuania reaffirmed its status as a repub- 
lic of the Soviet Union. 


Lithuanian poster: Soviet as storm trooper 


choose their own way to return to constitu- 
tional means— nullify. the laws, impose a 
freeze, keep it for history or two years or 
whatever." Yevgeni Primakov, a member 
of the Presidential Council, had another 
solution: “The declaration of indepen- 
dence might be torn up or put in a desk 
drawer and temporarily suspended." 

So far, Landsbergis and the parliament 
have been unwavering in their determina- 
tion to affirm independence. But if popu- 
lar support begins to erode under the 
growing pressure, there may be a new role 
for Algirdas Brazauskas, the leader of 
Lithuania's Independent Communist Par- 
ty, who has maintained his basis of support 
in the republic without breaking all his ties 
with Moscow. As the Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter charged with conserving energy re- 
sources, Brazauskas has been prodding 
Lithuanians to face the fact that they can- 
not hold out indefinitely and must seek a 
political solution. He may yet be called 
upon to bridge the chasm between Mos- 
cow and Vilnius. —By John Kohan/Moscow 


NICARAGUA 


Chamorro 
Takes a Chance 


Was she right to retain the 
Sandinista commander? 


esplendent in uniform, four gold stars 

on each shoulder, General Humberto 
Ortega looked out of place in the sea of 
tuxedoes and flowing gowns at the inaugura- 
tion-night fiesta. Yet thanks to his rank, Or- 
tega was very much on the inside of Presi- 
dent Violeta Chamorro's government. 

The new Nicaraguan leader's decision 
to retain him shook the hours-old adminis- 
tration. When they learned that Daniel Or- 
tega's younger brother, one of the ruling 
Sandinista comandantes for ten years, 
would temporarily head the armed forces, 
two able men Chamorro had tapped as 
Cabinet ministers backed out. The move 
also angered leaders of 10,000 armed con- 
tra rebels lurking in the hills, who accused 
the President of breaking her promise to 
strip Humberto of his stripes. 

The reasons for keeping Ortega on 
look stronger than the reasons not to. The 
best one: it may silence the Sandinistas. 
Sulky after their electoral thrashing in Feb- 
ruary, the comandantes ordered public 
employees to strike and sent thugs to chant 
outside Chamorro's home. But with one of 
their own running the army, they have rea- 
son to act responsibly. 

Naturally the Defense Minister who 
led the fight against the contras for a dec- 
ade is distrusted by the majority who elect- 
ed Chamorro. But last week Ortega was a 
model of piety. “1 am here in a provisional 
capacity," he said. “Decisions regarding 
our [military] institution are made by the 
current President." In fact, Chamorro had 
her arm twisted by her savvy son-in-law 
Antonio Lacayo, who convinced the Presi- 
dent that the Sandinistas, if ignored, would 
create major problems. 

The generals presence until June, 
when the coritras have promised to demo- 
bilize, may be the best guarantee that they 
will disarm. But Ortega will also have the 
job of gutting the army from 70,000 men to 
around 20,000. His credentials should 
help, as long as he obeys orders. Who else 
could bloodlessly throw seasoned party 
fighters out of work and make those who 
remain respect civilian authority? 

Gilberto Cuadra, who refused to be 
Transportation Minister after learning of 
Ortega’s appointment, cannot forgive 
Chamorro. Says he: “Га rather not get in a 
cage with a tiger that eats everyone who’s 
been inside.” Chamorro had rejected that 
understandable fear in favor of reconcilia- 
tion. But she and her advisers must beware 
of betrayal, and if it occurs, Humberto Or- 
tega will arrive at his next cocktail party 
in civvies. п 
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Yes, but What’s the Good News? 


t least,” quipped a Member 
“A of aunt who still sol- 
idly backs the government of Brian 
Mulroney, “we’re still a point above 
prime.” Well, not really: the prime 
rate that major Canadian banks 
charge their best borrowers rose 
half a percentage point two weeks 
ago to 14.75%, the highest level in 
eight years. Mulroney’s Progressive 
Conservative Party, meantime, is 
registering a mere 15% approval 
rating in one poll and 16% in an- 
other. The figures mark an all-time 
low for any governing party in a 
half-century of political polls, says 
Michael McKenzie, vice president 
of the Angus Reid polling firm. 
“And not just in Canada,” he adds. 
“So far as we can tell, in any West- 
ern-style democracy.” 

The Prime Minister’s record- 
breaking free fall in popularity is 
all the more remarkable consider- 
ing that he came to power in a 
1984 landslide victory and held 
onto it by winning a solid majority 
in elections less than 18 months 
ago. Crippling interest rates and 
rising taxes—and the threat of 
more of both—have changed all 
that, putting Canadians in an an- 
gry and vengeful mood. The op- 
position Liberal Party, which has 


been dominant for decades. 


money strategy. 


With impeccably bad timing, Mul- 


had only a nominal leader since former 
Prime Minister John Turner announced 
his impending resignation last February, 
is far ahead with a 49% approval rating 
in a Gallup count. Canada’s third party, 
the socialist New Democrats, remains 
stalled at 24%; the fledgling right-wing 
Reform Party measures only 6% support 
nationally but holds an amazing 26% on 
the prairies, where the Conservatives had 


Among Canadians, says pollster 
McKenzie, “there is a sense that we are 
sacrificing but not achieving anything, a 
feeling of the government being adrift.” 
The feeling is especially concentrated on 
the economy. Despite a 22% slump in 
housing sales and screams from manufac- 
turers, exporters and stock-market ana- 
lysts, Mulroney's government and the 
central Bank of Canada continue to pur- 
sue a high-interest-rate policy to fight in- 
flation. Last week, with more and more 
economists forecasting a recession later 
this year, Canadian manufacturers called 
for the government to impose wage-and- 
price controls as a substitute for its tight- 


For Brian Mulroney there doesn’t seem to be any, as voters are 
riled over interest rates, taxes and his austerity policies 
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The Prime Minister, right, with Finance Minister Wilson 
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“Old Mulroney had a tax, went a ditty. “I owe, I owe, I owe.” 


roney and his Finance Minister Michael 
Wilson are pushing through a European- 
style value-added tax on all goods and 
services except groceries and prescription 
medicines. The proposed 7% goods and 
sales tax, scaled back from an initial 9%, 
is intended to give a boost to business, 


Asense that 
“we are sacrificing 
but not achieving 
anything.” 


since it will remove a previous manufac- 
turers’ sales tax. But for many Canadians 
it is the last straw. Despite pledges of tax 
reform and promises to cut spending 
rather than increase taxes, Mulroney’s 
government has imposed 33 tax increases 
since 1985, which have hit the middle 
class especially hard. At the same time, 
the Conservatives have raised federal 
spending from $85 billion in 1984 to 
nearly $127.5 billion this year. 
Announcement of the G.s.T. sparked a 
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|| think that, more than anyone in this 
| country, it is I who have brought mat- 
sio where they are today." The words of 


sharply 
cations о йеп RW. de Klerk? Or black nation- 
ji leader Nelson Mandela? No, the 
lcasting (i; |eaer at last week's press conference was 


lating fede}ilangosuthu Buthelezi, 61, the self-confi- 
oyment irf president of Inkatha, chief minister of 
imming soi} ¥2Zulu and prince of the Zulus. 

ut also tt] Whether in his well-cut business suits or 
nefits, In ad:}emonial skins and feathers, Buthelezi is 
deral spent} country’s other black leader. When 
t, an ае ші and De Klerk meet in Cape Town 


m S week to debate obstacles to negotia- 
tional ОЧУК, Buthelezi will be conspicuously ab- 
s former jL Unlike the African National Congress 


ter mm roadblocks to immediate 
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left some 350 dead and forced 7,000 to flee. 

How to deal with Buthelezi has caused 
an embarrassing disagreement between 
Mandela and fellow A.N.c. officials. While 
in prison, Mandela infuriated some in the 
congress by writing a conciliatory letter to 
Buthelezi. Recently Mandela proposed 
meeting with Buthelezi as a way of cooling 
down the conflict, but then he abruptly 
withdrew the offer. Mandela admitted last 
week that some of his comrades “nearly 
throttled me” over the issue. 

Most of the A.N.c. regards Buthelezi, 
who formed Inkatha in 1975 after working 
with the congress, as a sellout. They accuse 
him of abetting apartheid by serving as chief 
minister of KwaZulu, one of the ten “home- 
lands” where blacks can exercise their politi- 
cal rights. The A.N.c. also condemns Buthe- 
lezi for opposing the “armed struggle” and 
international sanctions against Pretoria. 

But, as at least Mandela appears to un- 
derstand, Buthelezi cannot be wished away. 
He has built up a solid constituency, though 
it is less representative than he would admit. 
Most of Inkatha’s estimated 1.7 million 
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Inkatha's leader is ready for talks 
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members are Zulus residing in the KwaZulu 
homeland within Natal. And some of Buthe- 
lezi's policies make sense. Mandela's adher- 
ence to socialism seems outdated compared 
with Buthelezi's advocacy of free enterprise. 
The Zulu chief's repeated calls for compro- 
mise are now being loudly echoed by Man- 
dela. And Buthelezi’s pioneering Natal- 
KwaZulu Indaba, a formula for black-white 
power sharing in local government, is a con- 
cept that could be tried nationally. 

But Inkatha's latest rampages in Natal 
make a mockery of Buthelezi’s desire to be 
the prince of peace. There is no evidence 
that Buthelezi personally ordered the at- 
tacks, and he has strongly condemned the 


surge in violence followed A.N.C. provoca- 
tions, and in fact the bloodshed erupted in 


nation to wipe out Buthelezi's influence. 

ing with South Africa's whites while other 
never committed the bigger sin that the 
with whites in exchange for becoming the 
country's first black President. Buthelezi al- 
ways insisted that Mandela be freed as a pre- 


condition to his joining in negotiations on 
South Africa's future. 


certainly intends to be one of the leaders 
who deliberate the country's future. *I am 
at the center stage, where I have always 
been," he said in an interview. “I have al- 
ways believed that the problems of South 
Africa would be resolved through peaceful 
means. What have I to regret?" 

Although many in the A.N.C. seem to ac- 
cept that Inkatha has a right to sit at the ne- 
gotiating table, it remains fashionable to 
dismiss Buthelezi as a political lightweight. 
After last week's press conference, attend- 
ed by a mere dozen journalists, Buthelezi 
groused that the media refuse to take him 
seriously. There is little doubt that Mande- 
la's words will continue to be those that are 
most closely scrutinized inside and outside 
the country. But the architects of any future 


| | political settlement will ignore the Zulu 


| prince only at South Africa's peril. п 


slaughter. Inkatha leaders claim that the up- | 


1987 largely because of the A.N.C.'s determi- | 
If Buthelezi's biggest mistake was work- | 
black leaders went to prison or into exile, he | 


A.N.C. long feared: cutting a separate deal | 


What role will Buthelezi now play? He | 
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Espírito Santo and former family bank: expecting to regain control 
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Capitalism's Big Comeback 


ampalimaud: Return our property, “ 


By MARGOT HORNBLOWER LISBON 
AS revolution came to Portugal in 
1974, the leftist government branded 
Manuel Ricardo Espirito Santo an “eco- 
nomic saboteur," confiscated his family's 
billion-dollar financial empire and sent 
him to jail. Today Espírito Santo, 56, is 
back in his Lisbon mansion, surrounded by 
fine porcelain and English lithographs. 
"I'm like a phoenix,” he says. Last fall his 
family bought back 34% of its expropriated 
insurance company, Tranquilidade Se- 
guros, Portugal's largest. Next year the 
government will privatize the family's for- 
mer bank, Banco Espírito Santo e Comer- 
cial de Lisboa. Says the financier: *We ex- 
pect to regain control." 
If some savvy Portuguese capitalists 
are once again riding high, many are still 
bitter. Before the revolution, Manuel de 
Mello, now 41, stood to inherit part of his 
family's $800 million petrochemical, ship- 
building and financial empire, the Com- 
panhia União Fabril. After it was confis- 
cated with only token payment in 1975, he 
fled to Brazil. Now the state is preparing 
to sell off C.U.F. factories, and Mello has 
joined other industrialists in a lawsuit to 
demand fair compensation for their loss. 
"The government is cashing in on stolen 
property," Mello says. António Champali- 
maud, who lost steel and cement compa- 


nies, agrees. “Our industry was devastated 

by government mismanagement," he says. 

“Give it back to us, and we will make it 

work." Otherwise, he warns, most of Por- 

tugal's industries will be bought up by 
| foreigners. 


The Cavaco Silva counterrevolution is going full steam ahead 


Counterrevolution is in full swing these 
days, and the big question is who will profit 
from capitalism’s comeback. In March 
Prime Minister Aníbal Cavaco Silva, the 
center-right Social Democrat who won a 
majority in 1987, signed a new law that per- 
mits the government to sell up to 100% of 
the banks, insurance companies, steel mills 
and other enterprises that were national- 
ized in the days of leftist excess. When the 
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World Notes 


THE VATICAN 


A Dramatic 
Entrance 


Czechoslovakia’s playwright President 
Vaclav Havel had insisted that his fellow 
dramatist pay a visit. So Karol Wojtyla, 
who wrote for Poland’s underground the- 
ater in the 1940s, made a lightning trip to 
Czechoslovakia to give encouragement 
to the fledgling democracy before June 
elections. Better known these days as 
Pope John Paul II, he won rave reviews. 
One million of the country’s estimated 
10.7 million Roman Catholics turned out 
in Prague, Velehrad and Bratislava, re- 
citing prayers and singing hymns not 
heard in public during more than 40 years 
of Communist rule. The emotion and 
depth of faith noticeably moved many in 
the Pope’s Vatican entourage. As for the 
Czechoslovaks, Havel said, “I do not 
know whether I know what a miracle is. 
Nonetheless I daresay I am a party to a 
miracle now." 

Exhausted from traveling over 2,000 
km in two days on the first papal trip ever 


Rave review: Havel welcomes fellow writer 


to Czechoslovakia, John Paul empha- 
sized that the church has an important 
role to play in the changes sweeping Eu- 
rope. The Pope then announced a 1991 
meeting of all Catholic bishops in Eu- 
rope—from the Atlantic to the Urals— 
for the first time in the church's history. m 


ROMANIA 


Fighting Off 

Déjà Vu 

Hope for the future is fading among 
many Romanians only four months after 
the overthrow of dictator Nicolae 
Ceausescu. Last week crowds of up to 
7,000 demonstrated in Bucharest against 
the transitional government of President 
Ion Iliescu and the National Salvation 
Front. The angry protesters complained 
that Iliescu and others in the government 
still sympathize with communism. They 
also claim that the Front holds an unfair 
advantage in elections set for May 20, the 
first free vote in Romania in more than 
40 years, and that the Front may attempt 
to rig the balloting. Late last week Iliescu 
addressed a counterrally of 10,000 sup- 
porters and excoriated those who want 
him to step down. C] 
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Bucharest crowd decries the Front 
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BRITAIN 
Knavish 
Tricks 


No one would dream of tampering with 
the majestic music of Britain’s national 
anthem, God Save the Queen, familiar to 
Americans as the tune of My Country, 
"Tis of Thee. But the words are another 
matter, in particular the assertive second 
verse, which calls on the deity to scatter 
the monarch's enemies, in phrases that 
were much admired by Queen Victoria: 
“Confound their politics/ Frustrate their 
knavish tricks." 

Last month the Church of England's 
liturgical commission suggested substi- 
tuting a kindlier version, written by a 
London shoemaker in 1836, to be used 
when the anthem is sung at Remem- 
brance Day services for the dead of the 
two World Wars. Sample lines: *Lord, 
make the nations see/ That men should 
brothers be." 

The idea has provoked heated objec- 
tions from some Conservative M.P.s and 
members of the public. Auberon Waugh, 
sharp-tongued son of the novelist Evelyn 
Waugh, responded by warbling his own 
satirical version over the BBC: “О Lord we 
got it wrong/ For peace we now must 
throng/ So pass the cup." Remarked the 
Times of London in a more serious vein: 
"Britain built an empire whistling this 
tune ... Critics tamper with it at their 
peril." L| 
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The 
Agony 
Over 
Israel 


American Jews face a 
dilemma: how to 
criticize the Jewish state 
without seeming disloyal 


By CARL BERNSTEIN 


t has been an article of faith held by 
every government of Israel since the 
Jewish state was founded: no matter 
how much American Jews might dis- 
agree with Israeli policy, they could be 
counted on not to make their criticisms 
public. No more. The American Jewish 
community has become a house divided— 
and sometimes loudly so—over Israel’s 
treatment of Palestinians in the occupied 
areas and its reluctance to pursue a com- 
prehensive settlement that finally might 
bring peace to the region. 

A rising chorus of dissent and reassess- 
ment is being heard, even from those known 
for their enduring commitment to Israel. 
Last week it came from the most unlikely 
voice of all. The American Israel Public Af- 
fairs Committee (AIPAC), the principal pro- 
Israeli lobby in the U.S., warned Acting 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir that his 
government's covert sponsorship of a Jew- 
ish settlement in the Christian quarter of Je- 
rusalem was seriously threatening U.S.-Is- 
raeli relations, and might even lead 
American Jews to cut back their financial 
support of Israel. 1 

That was stunning confirmation of the 
depth of discontent many American Jews 
are now expressing openly, among them 
leaders of the Reform and Conservative 
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SETTLEMENTS Riot police guard Jewish sett! 


branches of Judaism and scores of men and 
women who have held leadership positions 
in organizations ranging from B'nai B'rith 
to Hadassah. Though dissenting views are 
far from universal, “there is great sadness 
toward Israel shared by growing numbers 
of American Jews," observes John Ruskay, 
vice chancellor of public affairs of the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary in Manhattan. 
“The sadness is that after 40 years and a 
Holocaust we end up occupying thousands 
of Palestinians against their will." | 
Dismay over Israel's provocative settle- 
ment policies and intransigence toward the 
Palestinians is not the only cause of the un- 
precedented wave of criticism. Division 
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recently, says Dartmouth 
gion Professor Arthur 
Шеге, American Jews 
garded Likud politicians as 
lunch of tough-minded 
hessmen." Now they are more 
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ШЕН Palestinian youths clash with Israeli soldiers during a demonstration commemorating the killing 
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the lines suggested by the Reagan and 


Bush administrations—despite their un- 
willingness to say so publicly. 

Much to the chagrin of the Likud party 
and Israel's representatives in Washing- 
ton, the changing attitudes of American 
Jews are showing up in recent polling. A 
study of 780 American Jewish leaders re- 
leased this year by the Israel-Diaspora In- 
stitute found overwhelming opposition to 
the most fundamental Israeli (read Likud) 
policies of recent years. The most surpris- 
ing conclusion: 7446 of the leaders approve 
of private discussions between Israeli offi- 
cials and moderate leaders of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization. 
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SCHNEERSON helped undo Labor 
Such findings flout the attempts by Isra- 

el’s lobby in Washington to portray Ameri- 
can Jews as united in their support for Isra- 
el’s crackdown on the intifadeh and refusal 
to begin the talks with Palestinian moderates 
urged by the U.S, The Israeli government 
has gone to great lengths to discourage and 
even suppress criticism from American 
Jews, especially by the Conference of Presi- 
dents of Major American Jewish Organiza- 
tions, an umbrella group that represents 45 
associations. But those efforts are becoming 
increasingly futile. Says Albert Vorspan, se- 
nior vice president of the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations: “There is a gap 
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saying publicly and privately. AIPAC and the 
Conference of Presidents are weakening in 
their power to silence Jewish debate. Their 
objective is to show we're a strong, united 
Jewish. community. But that can't be the 
case, because if Jews in Israel are divided al- 
most down the middle over the Palestinian 
question, American Jews are going to be di- 
vided as well." 

That last week's criticism of the settle- 
ment in the Christian quarter was initiated 
by AIPAC and brought a similar expression 
of concern from the Conference of Presi- 
dents is tacit acknowledgment that Likud's 
policies are frightening even its most influ- 
ential and pragmatic defenders in the U.S. 
In the case of AIPAC, there is fear that with- 
out a change in direction, a new Likud gov- 
ernment could ultimately undermine the 
U.S.-Israeli relationship. 

Many American Jews believe that since 
Israel's disastrous 1982 in- 
vasion of Lebanon, a suc- 
cession of governments has 
been moving the country 
away from the liberal, dem- 
ocratic vision of its Zionist 
founders. “There is alarm 
and anxiety about Israel’s 
well-being,” says Leon 
Wieseltier, a scholar of Is- 
raeli politics and American 
Jewry. “Some of the heat 
has gone out of the light. 
It’s the result of the intifa- 
deh, but also it is the result 
of the paralysis and petti- 
ness of Israeli politics.” 

The result is a conten- 
tious debate that not only 
mirrors the deep political 
divisions among [Israelis 
but also is reminiscent of 
the intense dialogue that 
preceded the country's 
founding in 1948. Back 
then, Zionists around the 
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damental questions as 
whether Israel should be capitalist or so- 
cialist, secular or theocratic. 

Today, in synagogues and Jewish com- 
munity centers across the U.S., speakers 
who a few years ago were labeled “self-hat- 
ing Jews" and worse for advocating com- 
promise with the Palestinians are routinely 
welcomed and applauded, though often 
uneasily. Says Gary Rosenblatt, co-editor 
of the Baltimore Jewish Times: “If Jews are 
talking to the outside world, they will be 
more inclined to rally around the Israeli 
position. But if they're talking frankly 

among themselves, then you find a more 
open sense of frustration with Israel." 

One of the first prominent dissenters 
was Arthur Hertzberg, professor of reli- 
gion at Dartmouth College. When Mena- 
chem Begin came to power in 1977, says 
Hertzberg, American Jews "tried to pre- 
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tend to themselves that the Likud were a 
bunch of tough-minded businessmen like 
their uncles who asked for the maximum 
price and would settle eventually for some- 
thing less—but higher than they’d get oth- 
erwise.” But after years of no progress to- 
ward settling the Palestinian question, a 
more disturbing realization has set in. Says 
Hertzberg: “Now we are facing the fact 
that these Likud fellows—Begin and Sha- 
mir and [Ariel] Sharon and their likes—are 
not reasonable fellows who want the maxi- 
mum deal, but nationalist ideologues who 
will pay great, incalculable prices to main- 
tain ideological purity and a continuing 
war with the Palestinians.” 

None of this means that the fundamen- 
tal commitment of American Jews and po- 
litical leaders to Israel’s security has been 
diminished by the intense debate. Witness 
the outcry over President Bush’s clumsy re- 


p, 


marks in March equating Jews moving into 
new areas of East Jerusalem with settle- 
ments on the West Bank, and the rallying 
of U.S. politicians around Israel in the face 
of Iraqi President Saddam Hussein's out- 
rageous threats. 

The concern for Israel's safety puts 
Jewish critics in a poignant bind. They ago- 
nize over how to make their feelings known 
without endangering Israel's strength, ca- 
pitulating to anti-Semitism or giving dema- 
gogues in the Knesset an excuse to make 
the conduct of American Jews an issue in 
Israeli elections. 

American Jewish leaders have been se- 
cretly carrying messages to Jerusalem 
warning of the restiveness in the U.S. Dias- 
pora and among key policymakers in 
Washington. “The kind of automatic sup- 
port of Israel that existed for years on Cap- 
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Slowing down Stealth will up the 
costto $815 million a plane 


Sticking to 
His Guns 


Cheney chops the Pentagon 
budget but refuses to reshape it 


By BRUCE VAN VOORST 


rustrated at the failure of the Bush Ad- 

ministration to redefine U.S. defense 
posture in the face of changes in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, Democratic 
Senator Sam Nunn has delivered a series 
of speeches on “defense-budget blanks.” 
Chairman of the powerful Senate Armed 
Services Committee, Nunn pointed to a 
"threat blank" based on a dated U.S. as- 
sessment of Soviet military power, a “‘strat- 
egy blank" unfilled by Pentagon planners 
and, most important, a "program blank" in 
which requests for tens of billions of dol- 
lars in new weapons are unsupported by 
any rationale. Deciding on the defense 
budget, said Nunn, is “little better than 
pulling a number out of the air." 

The cuts that Defense Secretary Dick 
Cheney unveiled last week are the most 
significant so far, but they fail the Nunn 
test. Rather than rethinking weapons pro- 
grams, Cheney simply trimmed some back 
and stretched them out. The proposals: 
> Reduce the purchase of B-2 Stealth 
bombers from 132 to 75. But Cheney did 
not persuasively explain why the U.S. 
needs another expensive, as yet unproven 
strategic bomber at all when the Air Force 
already has the new B-1 bomber and the 
still reliable B-52. Moreover, in one of the 
traditional paradoxes of military procure- 

ment, slashing and stretching out the 
Stealth program will increase the per- 
plane cost from $530 million to $815 
million. 

» Scale back the huge $240 million buy of 
C-17 transport planes, designed for rapid 
reinforcement in Europe, from 210 to 120. 
The longer warning time required for a 
Warsaw Pact attack, Cheney said, will per- 
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mit more U.S. resupply by ship. Cheney 
also argued that the big C-17 can land on 
the shorter runways of Third World air- 
ports. But the C-17, though arguably nec- 
essary against the Warsaw Pact, is too 
much airplane for Third World tasks, and 
any successor should be more like the reli- 
able C-141s still flying. 

> Delay production of the Advanced Tacti- 
cal Fighter from 1994 to 1996, but not cut 
the planned 750-plane, $79 billion pro- 
gram. Some congressional experts think 
the Air Force's present F-15 interceptor 
could last another decade. 

> Proceed with production of the Navy's 
A-12 attack bomber, but slash the pur- 
chase order from 858 to 620. This was the 
first public confirmation that Cheney as- 
sumes that the Navy will operate with 
twelve aircraft-carrier battle groups, two 
less than at present. It also means no long- 
errelying on the Navy's A-6 attack jet. 
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The Secretary explaining his program to the Senate 
Despite remarkable changes, the Soviets remain a threat. 
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| congress: Twelve Is Enough 


p already. Congress has had its chance. The bills masquerading as cam- 
1005 eform аге little тоге than incumbent protection acts. Even if they be- 
paign p changes will be cosmetic at best. At worst the U.S. will again be de- 
come 18%, believing that the system has been fixed. And the system stinks. 
ded jnto as developed into a House of Lords, a ruling élite insulated from ac- 
(риу to all but the interests who spend lavishly to win its attention. 

ШО огт is beyond the capacity of members of Congress, the only option 
| n e American public is to kick them out. That is exactly what a number of 

left for = Je are trying to do. At least a third of the states are actively considering 
M л amendment limiting service in the House or Senate to twelve years. 
aeons imitation is not a new idea. The Continental Congress precluded mem- 
| E serving longer than three years in any six-year period. More recently, 
|. dents Truman and Eisenhower advocated a cutoff, as did the 1988 Republican 
n latform. First-time candidates, too, often warm to the notion, but most back 
| Bitur election. For addiction to office, Arizona Senator Dennis DeConcini takes 
the prize. A staple of DeConcini’s successful 1988 campaign for a third six-year 
nains a n] term was his claim that he could 
troyin el better fight for a twelve-year 
king at Weed limitation if he was in the Senate 

for 18 years. 

The premise of limitation is 
simple: if there must be life after 
Congress, then maybe, finally, its 
members will consider the na- 
tional interest before their own 
re-election. The idea is analo- 
gous to California’s famous 
Proposition 13, the 1978 law that 
restricted property taxes by ral- 
lying voters around a catchy slo- 
gan: the best way to keep legisla- 
tors from spending money is not 
to give it to them in the first 
5 place. 

Я Critics of limitation rightly say that not all old blood is bad blood. Many, per- 
MI OMA members of Congress are qualified and competent—individually. But 
e" v. te er, as an institution, they are paralyzed. Expeditious action on Capitol Hill is 
reise "TE erved for nonsensical commemorative resolutions like “National Prom Gradua- 
Jo » Kickoff Day.” Important issues—the deficit, education reform, health care— 
| т ducked orshunted to powerless commissions for study. Contrivances like 

We ше cuts substitute for judgment. : : 
| diim the five-year limit might increase influence peddling rather than reduce it, 

naysayers. To ensure rewarding employment once their terms expire, 
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Tos of Congress would remain in thrall to the interests that already control 
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tobe, FS]. door ud s So. Yet the Executive Branch has successfully limited the revolving- 
is we | | be impossible.” Restricting postcongressional work in a similar fashion would not 
„оп i : 
an SD sive -S {Tue that limitation might create an even less desirable group of unrespon- 
tive Pi A ed. But f ents—the 31,000 congressional staffers whose power is already out- 
Tue * 4 n might Red from the never-ending necessity for political fund raising, legisla- 
(ай ew . Term ji Ctually find the time to lead rather than follow their staffs. 
of аш | ij, tation may not take America to the promised land. On closer inspec- 
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A college president quits after 
making obscene calls 


| n ten years as president of American 
University, Richard Berendzen won ac- 
claim for transforming the sleepy campus 
in Washington into a “Harvard on the Po- 
tomac." Under his leadership, the average 
of Scholastic Aptitude Test scores of enter- 
ing freshmen rose 200 points, and millions 
of dollars were donated by prominent new 
contributors that included Saudi billion- 
aire Adnan Khashoggi. Berendzen's name 
is back in the headlines, but for a shocking 
reason. He abruptly resigned from his post 
April 10, explaining that he was suffering 
from exhaustion. Law-enforcement offi- 
cials confirmed last week that Berendzen 
had been identified as the man who made a 
string of obscene phone calls to a woman in 
suburban Virginia. 

The revelation stunned A.U.'s faculty 
and 11,600 students. Berendzen, a 51-year- 
old Harvard-trained astronomer, had 
earned a reputation as an effective albeit 
self-promoting administrator with a gift for 
fund raising. In 1984, for example, he per- 
suaded Khashoggi to donate $5 million to- 
ward a sports center and convocation hall. 

According to law-enforcement authori- 
ties in Fairfax County, Va., a 33-year-old 
woman who had placed ads in a local news- 

paper offering to care for children com- 
plained that a man had responded with an 
obscene phone call. Police used a “trap” 
on the woman’s tele- 
phone to record oth- 
er conversations. Ul- 
timately the calls 
were traced to Ber- 
endzen's private line 
at A.U. 

The woman says 
that in 30 to 40 subse- 
quent calls, the man 
not only discussed 
“in gross, graphic de- 
tail" having sex with 
children but also “of- 
fered children to me and my husband as 
sex Slaves.” In the last conversation, an an- 
gry complaint replaced lewd proposals. 
The victim says the caller carped that “my 
whole life has just been destroyed, and 
you're the one who did it.” 

Berendzen has not been arrested or 
charged with any crime. Since his resigna- 
tion, he has been undergoing treatment for 
an undisclosed illness at the Johns Hop- 
kins University Hospital in Baltimore, 
Md., site of the well-known Sexual Disor- 

ders Clinic. In a written statement read late 
Thursday by his lawyer Gerard Treanor, 
Berendzen said, “I cannot begin to convey 
my embarrassment, or my torment.” и 
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What's Love Got to Do with li? 


By MARGARET CARLSON 


ow can women pick on Barbara 
Bush? If anything, the feminist 
police should give her an award for 
resisting pressure from every side to 
slim down, work out, dye her hair, 
hide her wrinkles or wear clothes no 
grandchild would dare drool on. In- 
stead the First Lady must be feeling a 
little like Henry Kissinger, who at- 
tracted protests nearly every time he 
was invited to a college campus. But 
it's not the secret bombing of Cam- 
bodia that has a quarter of the senior 
class at Wellesley College objecting 
to the First Lady as speaker at this 
years graduation. It is simply that 
she is married to George Bush and 
has no career of her own. “To honor 
Barbara Bush as a commencement 
speaker is to honor a woman who has 
gained recognition through the 
achievements of her husband, which 
contradicts what we have been taught 
over the past four years," the stu- 
dents wrote in their petition. 
Being First Lady may be an auto- 
matic disqualification at an all-wom- 
en's college where graduates aspire to be 
President, not a President's wife; to run the 
country, not the house; and where previous 
speakers have included Shirley Chisholm, 
Gloria Steinem and Dukakis campaign 
manager Susan Estrich. Barbara Bush 
wasn't Wellesley's first choice this year; 
that honor went to Alice Walker, black au- 
thor, single mother and Pulitzer prizewin- 
ner, who declined. To women in cap and 
gown who have worked hard to be able to 
make it on their own, having a wife and 
mother on the podium may feel too dimin- 
ishing, like getting on a TV 
show and then having to wave 
to your mom. 
What the protest over Bush 
really displays is not disrespect 
but uncertainty. Women, after 
all, have always known they 
could be mothers. It is the op- 
portunity to have full-strength, 
male-like careers that is rela- 
tively new and, therefore, tenu- 
ous. What makes it frightening 
is the assumption that they can 
play both roles well. Bush has 
acknowledged that being a 
woman was easier in her day. In 
a speech last year at Smith— 
the school she dropped out of 
in 1944 at 19 to marry George 


Wellesley's unease over wife and mother Barbara Bush 
renews the debate about women's divided loyalties 


Y, " 
Qv3lslvH»2uia 


The First Lady with the source of her celebrity 


that it must be difficult .. . women are of- 
ten expected—especially by themselves— 
to be all things to all people, and to be per- 
fect in every role." 

Therein lies the rub. Women know that 
the hard-won choice to work has somehow 
turned into an imperative to do so, ‘but 
without the support at home that makes it 
feasible. The professional classes paper 
over the shortfall by hiring a small army of 
parental surrogates, by accepting a re- 
duced idea of the emotional needs of fam- 
ily life, and by lobbying for flextime and ex- 
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Wellesley’s senior class president, right, and a friend talk things over 
“You have so many options Graduates aspire to run the country, not the household. 
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health card by the government, and they 
present it when they receive care. Doctors 
process claims much as retailers handle 
credit-card transactions. The government 
then pays the doctor with money that 
comes largely from taxes. “Once some- 
body’s in the system,” says Dr. Graham 
Pineo, an A.C.P. officer from Canada, “the 
payments flow regularly.” Only a few ser- 
vices are excluded. Among them: private 
or semiprivate hospital rooms, drugs pre- 
scribed outside the hospital, eyeglasses and 
wheelchairs, and pre-employment and in- 
surance examinations. 

Provincial governments have ultimate 
control over hospital budgets and doctors’ 
fees, but in return do not force 
physicians to justify every pro- 
cedure and test, as U.S. doc- 
tors must do. And while there 
are occasional reports of long 
lines and insufficient bed 
space, Pineo says, “we feel ev- 
erybody gets adequate 
service.” 

The A.M.A. predictably 
has pooh-poohed the A.C.P. 
statement. Says Dr. Raymond 
Scalettar, an A.M.A. trustee: 
“It contributes very little to the 
debate. The American health- 
care system needs to be im- 
proved, but it works.” That re- 
action may say as much about 
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6.2% cal policy. Until recently the 

Ы A.M.A. dominated the field. 

75 Now it is being challenged. 

Says Ball: *Other medical 
9 groups still believe in the poli- 
tics of the past. That’s when 
medicine could demand its 
0 way. The politics of the present 
and the future is when medi- 
mecat cine and other elements of so- 
ciety sit down equally to solve a 
societal problem.” 

The A.C.P. is hoping to build a coali- 
tion of industry leaders, politicians, health- 
care-provider organizations and consumer 
groups that might build a consensus for 
dramatic change. The group is already 
working with AT&T and the United Auto 
Workers, and in recent weeks it has pre- 
sented its proposals to the American Asso- 
ciation of Retired Persons. 

That is no substitute for leadership 
from the most effective lobby in the U.S.— 
the White House—but it looks as though 
the characteristically cautious Administra- 
tion will not provide it. Health and Human 
Services Secretary Dr. Louis Sullivan told 
the A.C.P. last week that he found its pro- 
posal "thoughtful and thoroughgoing" but 
that “a simple national system will not 
meet the needs of such a diverse group of 

people." — By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Barbara Dolan/Chicsgo 
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Painful Prescri 


By ED A. HEWETT and RICHARD HORNIK 


he image was familiar: Mikhail 
Gorbachev on another barn- 
storming journey, surrounded by 
a sea of citizens. “The point of 
this trip was to come and see if what we're 
hearing about your concerns is true,” he 


told workers at the Uralmash plant in 
Sverdlovsk, in the Soviet Union's industrial 
heartland. That concern was familiar too: 
the state of a faltering economy close to 
collapse and increasingly incapable of de- 
livering goods and services to 287 million 


. citizens. For the past month, Kremlin offi- 


cials had promised that a radical strategy 


What the Soviet Union needs but does not want to take: 
strong—and bitter—medicine 


for economic modernization would be un- 
veiled as early as May Day. But Gorbachev 
was not ready to announce such a drastic 
move. "If someone at the top Says we 
Should just raise prices and have shock 
therapy, don't believe them," he said in 
Sverdlovsk. ^If we are going to do some- 
thing like raise prices, we'll do it together, 
as we promised." Clearly aware of massive 
public opposition to radical reform, the 
President was out to calm fears about such 
a restructuring and to initiate a nationwide 
discussion on what it might entail. 

Since coming to power five years ago, 
Gorbachev has repeatedly underestimated 
the depth of his country's economic trou- 
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Idle workers and empty 

shelves are symptomatic of 

an economy in which there 

| is no incentive for 
employees to work or 
managers to manage. Until 

the factories, farms and 

~| shops of the Soviet Union 

| ¦ arein the hands of people 

4 who have a direct interest in 
] their output, the quality and 

| quantity of goods available 

to the consumer will 

continue to decline. 
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Witt Union, the sick man of Eurasia, is in 
rate economic shape. It suffers not 
fom one disease—inflation or reces- 
‘n—but from a mix of mutually exacerbat- 
3alments. What they have in common is 
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Gorbachev's top economic adviser, told Ra- 
bochaya Tribuna (Worker's Tribune) last 
week, "People accept rationing coupons 
and standing in line—especialy during 
work time— but not price increases." That is 
what the polls say too. A survey conducted 
last fall revealed that half of the Soviet 
Union's people believe the state should set 
most prices and that rationing is the best 
way to deal with scarcity. And thanks to the 
beginnings of democracy in the U.S.S.R., 
the housewife can now vote for a parliamen- 
tary representative able to stand up in the 
Congress of People's Deputies and shake a 
fist at Gorbachev on the podium. 


t was the very prospect of a popular 
revolt in the midst of the Kremlin's 
struggle with the Lithuanian indepen- 
dence movement that caused Gorba- 
chev and his advisers to retreat last week 
from the notion of using “shock therapy" 
to cure the economy. Whereas convention- 
al wisdom within and without the Soviet 
Union had held that opposition to reform 
was coming from an entrenched bureauc- 
racy, Petrakov coined a Soviet version of 
the line from Pogo, an American cartoon 
character, “We have met the enemy and he 
is us": *The opposition to market reforms 
is coming this time not from government 
ministries but from politicians who play on 
the moods of the masses." 
Those politicians, ironically, include 


glasnost and democratization, the open- 
ings that permit such public outrage to be 
expressed. Preoccupied with the separat- 
ism problem and facing a Communist 
Party Congress in July, Gorbachev cannot 
afford to be exposed on yet another flank. 
Leaders in Washington and in Western 
Europe are more than sympathetic to Gor- 
bachev’s political problems, but they also 
believe that his long-term ability to govern 
effectively depends on whether he can turn 
the economy around. A CIA report to the 
U.S. Congress last month painted a poten- 
tially grim picture for 1990: “The [Soviet] 
economy is in an unstable state, and a single 
major event could lead to a substantial drop 
in output and bring about chaos in the dis- 
tribution of both producer and consumer 
goods.” A few days later, a group of Soviet 
economists criticized the CIA’s past esti- 
mates on the size of the Soviet economy as 
having been too optimistic by a factor of 2. 
Even among those at home and abroad 
who admire Gorbachev for introducing 
glasnost, for democratizing the political 
system, for letting Eastern Europe move 
toward freedom, there is a consensus that 
where the economy is concerned, he has 
dragged his feet. Had he moved quickly af- 
ter coming to power in 1985, they specu- 
late, he might have been able to blame 
both the problem and the need for painful 
solutions on his predecessors, especially 
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| PRICE DECONTROL | 
Most Soviet consumers say 
they prefer shortages, — 
rationing and standing in line 
at state stores to paying 
higher free-market prices 
for food and other basic 
goods and services. But 
low, government-set 
prices result in enormous 
inefficiencies and 
distortions in the economy. 


Leonid Brezhnev. Instead, he hedged. 
Now much of the public blames Gorba- 
chev, and his government has lost consid- 
erable credibility. 

Some of the concrete measures Gorba- 
chev did prescribe were confusing or con- 
tradictory. He told ministries to stop med- 
dling in managerial decisions, but left them 
with responsibility for the performance of 
the enterprises within their purview. In 
spite of his avowed goal of decentralizing 
economic decision making, he created a 
new super bureaucracy to control all as- 
pects of agriculture. He had the right in- 
stincts for reform, but he lacked a solid 
strategy. In 1987 and '88 he did force 
through some actions—such as permitting 
enterprises to make their own decisions on 
wages, investments and product, and 
granting firms the right to deal directly 
with foreign businesses—that pointed in 
the right direction, but they generated as 
many difficulties as they solved. One result 
has been that a number of state-run firms 
today use their new independence to ex- 
ploit their monopoly positions to raise 
prices, but without elevating either the 
quality or the availability of goods. 


sshortages have reached epidem- 
ic proportions and central au- 
thority over the distribution of 
goods has eroded, local govern- 
ments have set up trade barriers within the 
country. Individual republics, regions, even 
cities have imposed "export" limits to pre- 
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vent scarce local products from leaving. 

Legislation allowing the creation of co- 
operatives or small privately held compa- 
nies has introduced just enough free enter- 
prise to let a few citizens get rich, but not 
nearly enough to alter the system as a 
whole. In any case, cooperatives have been 
given only limited access to raw materials, 
capital and foreign exchange. That has 
forced them to turn to the black market, 
where prices are higher still, and therefore 
to charge more for their own goods and ser- 
vices. The result: not only greater inflation- 
ary pressure but also widespread resent- 
ment among the public against the 
cooperative movement. 

Individual ministries and the State 
Planning Commission, though subject to 
criticism from below and new regulations 
from above, have stayed in business and, 
determined to protect their prerogatives, 
bave continued to meddle and obstruct at 
every turn. 

The single weakest link in the economy, 
the system of collective farming introduced 
by Stalin in the late 1920s, was initially ex- 
empt from reform. Although the weather 
cooperated last year to help improve grain 
production, food stores today contain even 
less than the normally meager selections of 
meat, vegetables and dairy products. A law 
permitting long-term leasing of collective 
fields by individuals is a small but important 
step toward ameliorating the situation, but 
up to half the food that is produced never 
reaches kitchen tables because a shaky dis- 
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ing over the past year. All the more rs 
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has begun to bring some of the U.S.S.R.'s 
best—and most radical —economists into 
his inner circle. Most notable was the ap- 
pointment last December of Petrakov as 
his personal adviser. Petrakov wants to cre- 
ate a market economy in the U.S.S.R., 
open to, and integrated with, the rest of the 
world. Twenty years ago, as a brash 33- 
year-old, he advocated a free-market sys- 
tem in the widely read journal Novy. Mir. 
The proposal, put forth in the depths of the 
Brezhnevite “era of stagnation,” drew a 
stern rebuke from Pravda. 

Now Petrakov has powerful allies at the 
top, including Leonid Abalkin, the Deputy 
Prime Minister for economic reform, and 
Stanislav Shatalin, a member of the just ap- 
pointed Presidential Council, an executive 
body that has effectively replaced the Po- 
litburo as the top policymaking group. All 
share a disgust for the economic policies of 
the past, including those of the past five 
years. 

But agreeing on the failings of previous 
policies is the easy part. Gorbachev's eco- 
nomic brain trust spent months trying to 
design a daring strategy for rescuing the 
economy, only to find the schedule slowed 


down in recent weeks. Thus Petrakov, Sha- 
talin, Abalkin and others must now return 
to the drawing board to see what they can 
do to prepare the economy for a thorough 
overhaul without the linchpin of any seri- 
ous reconstruction: comprehensive price 
decontrol. The best they can hope for is to 
create the conditions for successful reform 
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for the moment when Gorbachev finally 
feels confident—or desperate—enough to 
take the plunge. 

In fact, Shatalin told /zvestia two weeks 
ago that more time is needed to prepare 
the ground for a new banking system and 
sensible fiscal and monetary policies. 
“Without all of this,” he said, “to introduce 
a market [economy] today would only be 
suicide.” Perhaps so, but the alternative 
may be slow asphyxiation. Whatever the fi- 
nal direction, the Soviet Union needs to 
begin to take several essential steps in the 
coming weeks and months if there is to be 
hope for recovery: 


PRIVATIZATION 

The Kremlin must privatize state enter- 
prises and encourage the start-up of small 
privately owned businesses. Assets—land, 
production equipment, merchandising 
networks—should be put into the hands of 
owners who have a personal economic in- 
terest in expanding the value of those as- 
sets. State ownership should eventually be 
limited to enterprises such as public utili- 
ties where private ownership is judged to 
be contrary to the social interest. At a mini- 
mum, large conglomerates should be bro- 
ken up into more manageable elements. 
The Khrunichev Machine Building Enter- 
prise in Moscow, for example, not only 
produces the Proton rockets used in the 
Soviet space program but also builds ro- 
bots, pressure cookers and bicycles. Ideally 
Khrunichev should be divided into three or 
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Financial services are ` 
rudimentary at best, with no 
personal-checking accounts 
available, not to mention 
credit cards. More 
important, the economy 
lacks a network of banks 
that could attract savings 
from businesses and 
individuals and channel 
those funds to the private 
sector, There is also need 
for an independent central 
bank to control the money 
supply. ' 


more separate enterprises, each specializ- 
ing in a particular type of product. 


JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES 


Once broken up, state-owned enterprises 
should be converted into joint-stock compa- 
nies; the state might retain a share, with the 
remainder being sold off to employees, 
state pension funds, even foreign investors. 
One approach would be the creation of em- 
ployee stock-ownership plans (Esops in the 
U.S.) by the acceptance of installment pay- 
ments for shares bought by individuals. 

Privatization will go smoothly only if 
the state dismantles the ministerial appa- 
ratus that now runs state enterprises and 
turns them over to holding companies sim- 
ilar to those found in Western Europe. 
Their management would be autonomous, 
as, for example, in the state-owned Italian 
energy giant ENI. 


COMPETITION 
If runaway inflation is to be avoided once 
prices have been decontrolled, the new sys- 
tem must foster competition. The govern- 
ment must have an active antitrust policy to 
prevent new monopolies from forming. En- 
trepreneurs who have good ideas should be 
able to raise capital, start businesses and 
compete with existing enterprises. One 
method would be the creation of an agency 
modeled after the U.S. Small Business Ad- 
ministration to provide advice on cutting 
red tape as well as support for bank loans. 


BANKING SYSTEM | 

If entrepreneurs are to respond quickly to 
the opportunities of a free market, they 
need institutional investors, thus commer- 


cial banks capable of attracting savings 
from businesses and individuals and chan- 
neling those funds to the private sector. 
Yet commercial banks in the Western 
sense are virtually nonexistent in the 
U.S.S.R. Over 100 commercial and co-op 
banks have been registered during the past 
two years, but their combined capitaliza- 
tion amounts to a measly $4 million. Build- 
ing them will mean relying on Western 
banks for staff training, probably even for 
direct involvement through joint ventures. 

In addition, to regulate the money sup- 
ply, the Soviet Union will have to replace 
Gosbank, its current central bank, which is 
simply an arm of the government, with a 
more independent institution along the 
lines of the U.S. Federal Reserve or the 
West German Bundesbank. At least ini- 
tially, the new body will have to impose a 
draconian monetary policy, including for- 
bidding the government to print increas- 
ingly worthless rubles with which to pay its 
bills. To squeeze excess liquidity out of the 
system and keep inflationary pressures in 
check, the growth in the supply of money 
will have to be sharply cut and kept in line 
with overall economic growth. 


GOVERNMENT MEDDLING 

Although there has been some attrition in 
the number of economic ministries, the re- 
mainder should be eliminated. A modern 
economy has no place for a Ministry of Ma- 
chine Building or a Ministry for the Produc- 
tion of Mineral Fertilizers, the de facto own- 
ers of factories—and likely opponents of 
privatization. Gorbachev has pledged to 
eliminate 60,000 jobs from the bureaucracy 
by the end of this year, but that is just a start. 
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Since poverty and 
unemployment are 
theoretically impossible in 
the “workers’ paradise,” 
such social services as a 
welfare system and 
unemployment insurance 
were never developed. To 
be successful, any serious 
reform program will have to 
create these and other 
social institutions that 
Westerners take for 
granted. 


KOCH—CONTRASTO/SABA 


ecutives; and judges will have to be capable 
of adjudicating disputes. 

Such concepts, practices and institu- 
tions are familiar to Westerners, but they 
are generally terra incognita for Soviets. If 
reform is to have a chance of success, it will 
probably have to be put in place by a gov- 
ernment with many new faces and certainly 
with a new set of attitudes. The decision to 
delay the most painful parts of the reform 
demonstrates that pressure by a handful of 
radicals at the top, like Petrakov, is not po- 
tent enough. 

Gorbachev’s approach to date has 
demonstrated the danger of trying to saw 
slowly through the Gordian knot rather 
than cutting it in one daring slash. Judging 
from past comments in discussions and ar- 
ticles, his advisers appear to prefer the 
quick and daring move—despite the risks 
involved. Their statements over the past 
week indicate, however, that for the mo- 
ment at least, political considerations have 
overwhelmed economic logic. 

Initially, Soviet economists were en- 
couraged by Poland’s apparent success in 
its so-called cold-shower transition to a 
market economy. On Jan. 1 the government 
of Prime Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki 
freed practically all prices while the govern- 
ment refused to print money to subsidize 
weak firms. Many feared the result would 
be massive inflation and growing unem- 
ployment. Yet almost four months later, in- 
flation has cooled, goods are filling shelves, 
unemployment seems to have peaked, and 
the economy appears to have stabilized. 

Nonetheless, Petrakov and other Gor- 
bachev advisers have reluctantly conclud- 
ed that the Polish approach will not work 


in the Soviet Union. As Petrakov said last 
week, “The Mazowiecki government’s pro- 
gram, even if it is bitter medicine, is imple- 
mented on the basis of a social consensus. 
The situation in our country is completely 
different.” 

But is it hopeless? Although Gorba- 
chev has repeatedly demonstrated his will- 
ingness and his ability to change his mind 
and his policies at a moment's notice, his 
temporizing on the economy has become 
worrisome. The public may not be ready to 
accept the revolutionary changes that are 
needed, but will it be any readier, say, a 
year from now? 

It is not clear whether Gorbachev un- 
derstands that a radical economic reform 
could also help him defuse the national- 
ities problem that so beset his government. 
Rapid privatization would remove a bone 
of contention between Moscow and the 
Baltic states, for example. In the current 
showdown, the Kremlin and the break- 
away Lithuanian parliament are arguing 
over who owns what in the republic. In a 
radical reform program, the enterprises 
there would belong to individuals and in- 
stitutions, not governments. Moreover, a 
privatized economy might perform profit- 
ably enough for Lithuanians to be willing 
to remain part of a Soviet commonwealth. 

The experience of the past five years 
should have taught Gorbachev that when it 
comes to economic reform, one cannot, as 
the Poles say, "cross a chasm in two steps." 
A leap of faith is required. Last week he 
made it clear that he is not ready to take 
the crucial step. Gorbachev believes he 
needs more time—but his time is running 
Out. —With reporting by Paul Hofheinz/Moscow 
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Just Who Are 
Those Guys? 


A reclusive Middle East firm 
buys Saks for $1.5 billion 


san investment, the retailing industry 

has the look of a losing bet. In just the 
past few months, hard times or bankruptcy 
has befallen such legendary stores as B. 
Altman, Bonwit Teller, Bloomingdale's 
and Abraham & Straus. Yet this promi- 
nent list of casualties failed to dampen the 
bidding war that began last September 
when B.A.T. Industries of London decided 
to sell Saks Fifth Avenue, one of the most 
prestigious U.S. retailing chains. At least 
four potential buyers vied for the richly 
profitable company (estimated 1989 earn- 
ings: $111 million), which has 45 stores in 
such locales as Manhattan, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., and Palm Beach, Fla. When the win- 
ning bid of $1.5 billion was disclosed last 
week, the victor was Investcorp, a reclusive 
firm based in Bahrain that is becoming a 
powerful force in retailing. 

B.A.T. was forced to sell Saks as well as 
the Chicago-based Marshall Field's chain 
as part of a strategy to fend off a hostile 
takeover bid led by Sir James Goldsmith, 


Sailing on Warm 


j i nai and eGarnigotn 
the Anglo-French raider. In an abrupt | 
turnaround early last week, the takeover 
artist said he would drop his pursuit of 
B.A.T. But with the Saks sale already in 
motion and bids running high, the 
British company went through with 
the transaction two days later. 

Saks’ renown stands in sharp 
contrast to the relative obscurity of 


FREOERICK CHARLES 


The chain’s new boss is Investcorp’s Kirdar 


its new owner. Investcorp was started in 
1982 by Nemir Kirdar, a U.S.-educated 
Iraqi who had worked for Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, and Abdul-Rahman Salim Al- 
Ateeqi, a former Kuwaiti Finance Minis- 
ter. The company’s 12,000 shareholders, 
none of whom own more than a 0.5% 
stake, constitute a Who's Who of Middle 
Eastern tycoons and royalty. The firm's 


philosophy is to make large, friendly in- 


vestments, which 
5 S 
centrated in the US ES | 
Investcorp Osted 2 
last year from hol Я 
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Investcorp is a breed 4 
other leveraged-buyout SN OM n. 
relying on debt to finance pur RE li 

vestcorp usually pumps a iet ases | Fall 
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acquires. Moreover, the firm prs The ju 
adopts a hands-off approach to та 

its holdings. While the cost of icd р 27 
buyout may tempt Investcorp to push lis 
higher profits, the Bahrain firm conta wr 
that it will be true to its unmeddlese ne, and 
philosophy. “We are owners, not паа” ' 
ers,” said Savio Tung, a top officer, 92181 9 
bid for Saks because we thought it үа! 
great company, not because we үзе} 02 be 
change it.” — Ву Bernard Baan) 145! ¥ 
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Trade Winds 


T o the Japanese, Carla Hills had been a 
steely antagonist making a flurry of 
merciless demands. But last week their im- 
age of the U.S. Trade Representative took 
an abrupt turn. She became an unexpected 
defender, thanks to her sudden determina- 
tion to bring a more conciliatory tone to 
U.S.Japan relations. At Hills’ urging, 
President Bush decided last week to re- 
move Japan from a U.S. hit list of countries 
cited for unfair trade practices. Said Hills, 
whose new attitude inflamed many hawks 
in Congress: “Perhaps Japan had the far- 
thest to go, but it moved farther and faster 
| than any of our other trading partners." 
| The Administration's warm words 
i came with a last-minute accord in which 
| Tokyo pledged to open the Japanese mar- 
: ket to increased imports of U.S. wood 
'| products. That issue was the last of three 
{ conflicts that forced the Administration 
Jast year to cite Japan under the so-called 
Super 301 provision of the 1988 trade law. 
In the other two categories, Tokyo agreed 
to buy more U.S. supercomputers and sat- 
ellites. The Administration has won similar 
concessions from Brazil, another of the 
three countries named on last year's hit 
list; only India will be named again. 
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In a turnabout, the U.S. takes Japan off the hit list 


Some legislators accused Bush of going 
soft on Japan. Senate Democrat Lloyd 
Bentsen called the decision a “serious mis- 
take" that could “poison the well,” mean- 
ing Congress might be less likely to ap- 
prove the Administration's future trade 
agreements with Eastern Europe and new 
rules being negotiated in the General 
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Hills testifying about Tokyo's new flexibility 
The Bush-Kaifu summit was a watershed. 
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7 Michael Milken and his wife Lori after his moment of reckoning in federal court ; 
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1 
purchases | 
{2 amou 
€ сотр | 
in КОШ 
i ae à i transgressed certain of the laws and 
р to push | regulations that govern our industry. 
firm cong; [jas Wrong in doing so and knew at the 
unmeddlex s, and 1 am pleading guilty to these of- 
TS, not пам bns" With those contrite but carefully 
р officer ned. words, deposed junk-bond king 
Ought ita jime! Milken, 43, began а tearful con- 
2 we апе [son before a federal judge in Manhat- 
emard Bagnjfitlast week. The man whose deals revolu- 
(Bahrain (mized Wall Street and convulsed 
porate America read a 15-min. state- 
kat detailing his role in securities fraud 
Trade, | involved recently paroled speculator 
phardt waif Boesky and investment banker Den- 
vine. "My plea is an 


sand actions,” the 
defiant Milken said 


fallen Master of the Universe 
k-bond king pleads guilty, but he’s getting off light 


The most regrettable aspect is the lack 
of a trial. While the settlement will save the 
Government the cost of a lengthy proceed- 
ing, the deal will deprive the public of a 
chance to hear all the evidence in the larg- 
est white-collar case in U.S. history. “This 
is like the Nixon pardon,” charges Michael 
Harkins, a New York City money manager. 
“We needed this case to go to trial because 
the charges against Milken went to the 
heart of our financial system." 

Milken’s cadre of supporters, however, 
think he has suffered enough. Melvin Bros- 
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terman, a Manhattan securities lawyer, 
contends that nothing 
will be gained by sending 
Milken to jail. “Prison 
would be superfluous. 
For the last four years [of 
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truly sorry.” 


Milken's attorney, Ar- 
thur Liman, is expected 
to plead for leniency on 
the ground that his client 
made an “enormous” contribution to the 
U.S. economy by using junk bonds to help 
finance hundreds of companies and create 
thousands of jobs. 

Milken's sentencing is delayed until 
Oct. 1, in part to allow the court to deliber- 
ate on the prison term. But that will not be 
the end of his legal problems. Milken has 
already been hit by a dozen class-action 
civil suits filed by investors who claim they 
lost money as a result of his wrongdoing. 
The Securities and Exchange Commission 
is setting up a fund for investor claims, us- 
ing $400 million of Milken's fine. When 
that money runs out, investors will be free 
to try to collect directly from Milken, a pro- 
cess that is likely to dog him for years to 
come. — By Thomas McCarroll/New York 
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A Retailer's 


Distress 


Is the home-furnishings 
market over-Ashleyed? 
L aura Ashley, the company that repre- 

sents one of Britain's favorite rags-to- 
riches stories, seems to have lost its way. 
Last week the clothing and home-furnish- 
ings firm announced that it had a pretax 
loss of $7.6 million in the past year, or al- 
most twice as much as expected. The com- 
pany's stock is valued at only about half the 
$415 million it was worth a year ago. 

The late Laura Ashley launched the 
company in 1953 at the age of 28 from a 


kitchen table, pioneering a nostalgic Eng- 
lish country look that soon caught on at 


the next three decades, she and her hus- 


the operation, introduced a burgeoning cli- 
entele to milkmaid dresses and floppy hats, 
sprigged cottage wallpaper and the grand 
country-house look. By the late ’80s, Ash- 
ley addicts could buy a completely coordi- 
nated set of home furnishings— from iron 
bedstead to flowered soup tureen and scal- 
loped bathroom blinds. At more than 400 
shops in Britain, Europe, the U.S. and else- 
where, sales increased from $157 million in 
1984 to $484 million in 1989. 

Thus word of the 1989 losses, in con- 
trast to pretax profits 
of $33 million in 1988, 
came as a shock to the 
British business com- 
munity, even though 
Ashley's shares had 
long been slumping. In 
the company's de- 
fense, some stock ana- 
lysts point out that the 
current retail crunch in 
Britain, triggered by 
high interest rates, has 
also affected many 
other retailers. 

Nonetheless, a number of analysts, cit- 
ing management inefficiency, acknowl- 
edge that not all of Laura Ashley's prob- 
lems are external. Some blame the 
company's chairman, Sir Bernard Ashley: 
since the death of his wife in 1985 he has 
reportedly been paying less attention to 
the business he helped build. Others sug- 
gest that with Laura's death, the company. 
lost its creative edge and that, at least in 
Britain, the Laura Ashley look no longer 
has widespread appeal. Interior decorator 
and author Annie Sloan wonders whether 
Britons are not tiring of the coordinated 
look. Says she: *Many of us have done 
Laura Ashley once and want to go on to 
something else. It may be that we have be- 
come over-Laura Ashleyed.” 


look 
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> After a history of racial troubles, 


students held a candlelight vigil last fall to commemorate Civility Week 
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Bigots in the Ivory Tower 
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By NANCY GIBBS 
hoever haunted Sabrina Collins’ 
W room in Longstreet Hall had a 
knack for terror. The black 
Emory University freshman came home 
one evening last month to find her teddy 
bear slashed, her clothes soaked with 
bleach, and NIGGER HANG written in lip- 
stick on the wall. When death threats be- 
gan arriving in the mail, college officials 
supplied extra locks and an alarm system. 
This month, as she got ready to move out, 
she lifted up the rug to find DIE NIGGER 
DIE written in nail polish on the floor. Sa- 
brina collapsed and was hospitalized for 
“emotional traumatization." 

This naked display of racism is only one 
example of a general “breakdown in civili- 
ty” on U.S. campuses. Such is the theme of 
a report that will be issued this week by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 

ment of Teaching, which surveyed Ameri- 
can colleges for a year before compiling 
Campus Life: In Search of Community. 
Though the report’s language is muted and 
scholarly, its message is loud and clear: the 
“idyllic vision" of college life “often masks 
disturbing realities,” including racism, sex- 
ism, homophobia and anti-Semitism. 

Fractured civility, in fact, seems a tepid 
description of campus behavior that some- 
times borders on the barbarous. This past 
fall, fraternity members at the University 
of Mississippi scrawled KKK and WE HATE 
NIGGERS on the naked bodies of two white 
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An alarming rise in hatred roils U.S. campuses 


pledges and dumped them on the campus 
of Rust College, a mostly black school 
nearby. At Bryn Mawr, freshman Christine 
Rivera found an anonymous note slipped 
under her door. “Hey Spic,” it said, “if you 
and your kind can't handle the work here, 
don't blame it on the racial thing ... why 
don’t you just get out. We'd all be a lot hap- 
pier.” Members of the Hillel Foundation 
at the University of Kansas found a letter 
taped to the door. “Jew-Boy get out,” it 
said. “I’m going to burn your Torah.” 

In the heat of such boiling hatreds, it is 
hard to sustain any notion of the university 
as a protected enclave devoted to opening 
minds and nurturing tolerance. Instead, 
many campuses seem to distill the free- 
floating bigotries of American society into 
a lethal brew. Since 1986, according to the 
National Institute Against Prejudice and 
Violence, in Baltimore, Md., more than 
250 colleges and universities have reported 
racist incidents ranging from swastikas 
painted on the walls to death threats. 

Virtually every minority group finds it- 
self under fire. For blacks the trigger is of- 
ten affirmative action: whatever their back- 
grounds or abilities, black students may find 
themselves viewed as beneficiaries of low- 
ered standards. Last year the University of 
Virginia accepted more than half the blacks 
who applied but only one-third of the 
whites, even though the blacks’ average 
Scholastic Aptitude Test scores were 194 
points below the whites’. At a time of rising 
competition, and with no sense of the past 


injustice that affirmative action seeks lo 
dress, white students use such statistis 
battering rams. “Affirmative action 
nized governmental racism agains 
people,” charges Temple University fn som 
dent Michael Spletzer, co-founder opment ge 
White Student Union. “Individual halter t 
should be the only criterion.” А1705, | 
Asian students are attacked for 
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SITY The hate campaign against freshman Sabrina BROOI 
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ıisnotonly fellow undergraduates who 
| «and intimidate. Many students and: 
ts an ; Е "os ges 
bathers charge universities with ‘institu- 
Cal racism” for failing to recruit more 
Hn faculty members, broaden the cur- 
(xum and show more sensitivity on race 
Last week Derek Bell, a black pro- 
protested Harvard Law School's 
policy by announcing that he would 
tea leave of absence in June and would 
ın to work only when Harvard added a 
d“woman of color" to the law facul- 
‘Tcannot continue to urge students to 
uch ай hte risks for what they believe,” he said, “if 
i} not practice my own precepts.” 
5 The need for greater sensitivity arises 
Universit $n some experiences common to the 
founder olthrent generation, the first to come of 


dividual Falter the civil rights battles of the "60s 
› “470s, Most 


ШЕ m X, the Black Muslim leader, 
du 6, Опе white student at the 


Чу of Massachusetts at Amherst 


chemistry has proved volatile and relations 
explosive. 

University officials, and many students, 
are fighting to reverse the trend by crack- 
ing down on bigots and joining in con- 
sciousness-raising efforts. This school year 
Columbia University organized a manda- 
tory "multicultural sensitivity-training" 
session for 1,800 new students. “These 
things may seem kind of Mickey Mouse,” 
says William Damon, chairman of the edu- 
cation department at Brown. *But I'm in 
favor even of symbolic gestures because 
they do communicate to young people 
what the priorities are." 

Elsewhere there have been some unlike- 
ly victories for old-fashioned activism. Few 
could have imagined that Toni Luckett, a 
lesbian Afro-American-studies major with 
spiked hair and a flair for quoting Malcolm 
X, could build a minority coalition and get 
elected student-body president at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Long a stronghold of white 
fraternity men, the university had no experi- 
ence with firebrands. Luckett is changing all 
that. Preaching confrontation, Luckett 
stages rallies that have put the university on 
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N The Eau Claire 
campus newspaper rana racist cartoon 


24 
notice that recent racial incidents cannot go | 
unpunished. “The issues have been burning 
for years," she says. ^We'll take to the 
streets, do whatever it takes, any means it 
takes." For her efforts, she finds threats in 
the mail and MANDELA-LUCKETT, RIP 
scrawled on the walls. 

The best place to battle willful ignorance 
and bigotry, of course, is in the classroom. 
Teaching that strengthens reason over reflex, 
curiosity over insularity may help improve 
students’ behavior outside the classroom as 
well. Though the changes are often contro- 
versial, many colleges have revised their cur- 
riculums to include courses in non-Western 
cultures and values. Fewer of the history and 
literature surveys focus exclusively on the | 
West European heritage. “The curriculum 
has been radically realigned,” says Carnegie 
Foundation President Ernest Boyer. “Mi- 
norities have insisted on it, women have in- 
sisted on it, and frankly it's made universities 
dramatically better places.” 

The Carnegie Report and others like it 
are searching hard for ways to rebuild the 
sense of community that should character- 
ize the campus—and society at large. The 
report prescribes a “Campus Com- 
pact" that universities must adopt if 
they are to restore peace to the ivo- 
ту tower. The compact embraces 
principles of justice, openness and 
discipline that are meant to form 
the foundation of a “community of 
learning.” But no seminar or speech 
or required reading will change 
overnight the attitudes that are em- 
bedded in a culture that children 
absorb while growing up. Nor will 
they easily break the cycle of hate. 


“If you can’t have a university that 
lives together with some degree of 
civility and integrity amidst the di- 
versity,” asks Boyer, “how can we 
expect our cities and towns to do the 
same?" — Reported by Naushad S. Mehta 
and Susan Tifft/New York and Richard 


Woodbury/Houston $ | 
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A Power 
In the 
alace 


An éminence grise and one-man 
think-tank, French writer and 
presidential adviser JACQUES 
ATTALI wears other guises as well 


By CHRISTOPHER REDMAN PARIS 


“Let me have men about me that are fat; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep о’ nights, 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 

He thinks too much: such men are dangerous." 

—Julius Caesar, Act I, Scene 2 


ployed Jacques Attali. True, he is sleek-headed, his 
jet-black hair slicked back to meet the high collars of 
his trendy shirts. But otherwise Attali, 46, breaks all of Cae- 
sar's rules. He is lean. He permits himself only a few hours' 
sleep at night, retiring late and rising at 4 a.m. to pen his nov- 
els and essays. And most damning of all by Caesar's stan- 
dard, he is a one-man think tank, a prolific generator of 
thoughts and theories. 
If that makes Attali dangerous, President Francois Mit- 
terrand, a latter-day Caesar if ever there was one, has no 
qualms. Perhaps it is because Attali has no political ambi- 
tions. “I need to be free to believe my adversary may be 
right,” he explains. “Politicians have to be certain, affirma- 
tive, black or white. I prefer to see shades of gray." For the 
past 16 years, nine of them in the Elysée Palace, Attali has 
been content to serve as Mitterrand's personal counselor 
and confidant, his loyal lieutenant and intellectual hench- 
man. In doing so, Attali has amassed considerable influence. 
Nobody, not even the Prime Minister, sees Mitterrand with- 
out first passing through Attali's gilded office adjacent to the 
President's. *He is our éminence grise without a Cardinal's 
robes,” observes a senior government colleague. 
Attali wears many other guises. At international gather- 
ings, he is the silk-suited figure hovering at Mitterrand's el- 
bow, his wary eyes, framed by gold spectacles, roaming con- 
stantly over the scene. Wben, as Mitterrand frequently does, 
he slips out of the Elysée to stroll the streets of Paris, Attali 
is often at his side, talking earnestly, ever the brainy court- 
ier. Back in the presidential palace, at a desk originally 
made for Napoléon Bonaparte, Attali is the resident intel- 
lectual. Says an Elysée co-worker: “We need people here 
with large butterfly nets, running around to catch his ideas.” 


S Julius Caesar would never have em- 
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Above all, Attali is the guru who gene 
ideas and initiatives that have helped тапу 6 Many d 
from national politician to global states m Mil 
seeks to assert a leadership role in the ne 
rand is dependent as never before on hig abl 
last December’s European Community an co 
bourg, the President won plaudits, for exa 
the creation of a development bank to hel i for 
Europe's ramshackle economies. The ORE а К 
terrand has acknowledged, came from Attali ч Mi 
pects, did Mitterrand's clarion call a month late ч One oy | 
pean confederation embracing East and West Orak | 
that has all but replaced Mikhail Gorbachev’ 9 а coney 
ropean home” in the debate over the future аго АЙ 
a fast-changing Europe. Another, more Specific lectu 
Attali’s vision was backed last year by the major ind 
ized countries at their Paris summit: a promising in 
tional project to help Bangladesh contain its dead 
floods. ащ 

In the nine years that Attali has served at the Elysée 
has seen seven U.S. national security advisers c 
from the White House. He, meanwhile, has used his сой. 
ity at Mitterrand's side to forge a global network Of conta 
through which to project and maximize French influence 
The central circle is an unofficial troika linking the EQ 
power centers of Paris, Bonn and London. Attali and E 
other members— Horst Teltschik, Chancellor Helma 
Kohl’s foreign- and security-policy expert; and Charles Po 
ell, private secretary for external affairs to Prime Minista 
Margaret Thatcher—are in constant contact, working le 
hind the scenes to strengthen European policy coordinatio; 

A position at a President's right hand should be піла 
to anyone who, like Attali, trained in France's élite scho 
for a top government or business career. But he proclami 
himself a stranger in power paradise; he entered, he 94 
only “to test whether what one thinks can be delivered. А 
ademics, he argues, cannot fulfill their role in socey t 
standing aloof. “I always thought that Kennedy's idea ш | 
ing surrounded by intellectuals could be possible in m ` 
So I pursue a double career." And it is his career RE i 
that he professes to prefer. “What I do here,” he says Ет 
what dismissively of his counselor's role, “is a distrati: 
For me writing is reality." » 

The Beaks are He to prove it—15 so far, B f 
three published in the past twelve months. That d qi | dle» 
ductivity leads to frequent criticism for skimpy m to aces 
recently prompted one tart reviewer in Le Mon 0 MA 
Attali “not so much of fecundity as of incontinen? ae 
French have flocked to Attali’s works, which og % 
sheer intellectual razzle-dazzle what they some! 
length and depth. 

In March readers were treated to a nov 
aprés moi (The First Day After Me), whic 
posthumous musings of a man who disc 
That was preceded in January by Lignes d'ho eop i 
a slim but stimulating collection of essays оди ПИК 
society in the coming century. The book enjoy suri pie edb 
the best-seller list, possibly because of the ach apis ns 
it painted of Europe’s future and the Cte efendi Ro 
warnings it issued about the U.S. Attali 155 
provocative and at times tendentious predi A | 

“If Western Europe can link the eastern Forint! 
tinent to its evolution, it could lay claim tO 
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idea oft tthe world economy,” he argues. America, on the other 
in Fra: | “td, undermined by debt, drugs, speculation, urban decay 
asa wne da crumbling manufacturing base, could find itself in- 
says 807 pean od subservient to Japan and relegated to the role of 
її: кисте оп breadbasket. “I’m not saying it will happen,” 
m. a Foes “but if, like me, you believe that industry re- 
Er | © only durable base for a country's power, the signs 


of 
aci aen Ue American decline are convergent and irrefut- 
UE de “Spite its military might, Attali claims, the U.S. 
git jor SM J apan’s junior partner in a Pacific bloc whose 
ake w” petitor is a resurgent Europe that has absorbed 


й moribund Soviet s Attali 
yes lac” “placing wari uperpower. Merchants, says Attali, are 


tors as the main actors on the world stage. 


h [er а merchant himself, Attali was born during 
? Эйе ar Ilin Algiers, where he and his twin brother 
Adens, Bo td, who heads Air France, proved to be brilliant 
NOt one bu ended up at élite schools, with Jacques attend- 
edit \ dj omasi t our Such top-drawer establishments, collect- 
ng pi^ | con а ec political Science, engineering, public adminis- 
Sal dress COnomics. At the Ecole Polytechnique, where 
Tied thes Cans gold-braided uniforms and swords, Attali 
Wie, 1001 colors on parade, a duty that, he jokes, still 
m Attali a when Bastille Day comes around. 
Morg thre cerns during the rest of the year are focused 
atening developments. “I see five major prob- 
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lems confronting us,” he says. “Pollution, 
drugs, arms proliferation, genetic manipula- 
tion and the North-South divide.” No sur- 
prises there, but Attali has other disturbing 
visions. Unlike the U.S. State Department 
policy planner Francis Fukuyama, who ar- 
gued in a recent article that with liberal de- 
mocracy’s triumph, history may be at an end, 
Attali sees history coming full circle, with so- 
ciety returning to a “nomadism” made possi- 
ble by the proliferation of what he calls “no- 
mad objects” —increasingly miniaturized, 
portable devices, the precursors of which are 
telephones, fax machines, computers and 
video terminals. These objects, he predicts, 
will have a greater impact in the 21st century 
than the automobile and television had in 
the 20th. 

In Lignes d'horizon, Attali depicts a soci- 
ety in which people will educate themselves 
with videos, monitor their health with im- 
planted diagnostic equipment, treat them- 
selves, even change appearance to conform 
to the desired norm. With no fixed address or 
family ties, the future nomad will be rootless, 
"carrying on him or inside him everything 
that gives him social value." 

Nomadism will bring with it unparalleled 
personal freedom. But its downside is that 
the nomad's capacity for what Attali calls au- 
tosurveillance will degenerate into narcissistic 
excess and the simpleminded pursuit of 
health, beauty and longevity. That could pose 
disturbing problems: Will those rootless nar- 
cissists on their collective trip be willing to 
battle the major evils confronting mankind, 
or will they become parasites, taking without 
giving, and handing on to succeeding generations an ever 
more exhausted earth? 

To be on the safe side, Attali proposes the creation of a 
global authority to combat pollution, stamp out drugs, pre- 
vent arms proliferation, curb genetic engineering and en- 
sure an equitable distribution of the world's resources. 
Looking at the skyline, he sees storm clouds piling up if the 
problems of wealth and resource distribution are not solved 
at a global level. In an increasingly mobile world, the have- 
nots will rebel against being spectators at the feast. Rich 
countries will try to cocoon themselves, Attali predicts, and 
“a wall between North and South will replace the wall be- 
tween the two Berlins.” But the enterprise will be a futile 
one, he warns. “Deprivation breeds desperation and 
fanaticism.” 

He does not say exactly who will run the superauthority, 
but his own immediate aim is to become part of the global re- 
construction effort as the head of the European Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development now being set up. His col- 
leagues joke that beyond that, only the job of running the 
global authority outlined in Lignes d'horizon will satisfy him. 
Attali is a man in a hurry, as a line from Le premier jour aprés 
moi reveals. "Impossible," says the newly created shade 
when he realizes he will no longer be around to complete 
cherished projects. “It’s not the time or the place. There's 
still too much to do.” ГЫ 
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with it and against it 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


e struts onstage, and 17,000 New 
H Yorkers start to cheer. Andrew 

Dice Clay tells jokes for a living— 
dirty jokes, party jokes, jokes designed to 
singe a churchgoer's soul and turn a femi- 
nist’s stomach—but he attracts crowds 
whose size and ardor would thrill a rock 
star. On the back of his elaborately se- 
quined jacket is stitched the phrase DICE 
RULES. And he does, too. He is America’s 
raja of comic raunch, ready to beguile fans 
who dress like him and talk like him and 
who have memorized his earlier routines 
from hit records and cable TV specials. “I 
know you know the old s__,” he slurs be- 
tween drags on a cigarette. “But it’s a new 
decade, and J got new filth for ya.” And he 
does, too. Again the crowd roars. 

So are the 90s destined to be the Filth 

Decade? There's an acrid tang in nearly ev- 
ery area of modern American pop culture. 
Heavy-metal masters Motley Crüe invoke 
images of satanism, and the Beastie Boys 
mime masturbation onstage. Rap poets like 
N.W.A. and the 2 Live Crew call for the fire 
of war against police or the brimstone of ex- 
plicit, sulfurous sex. Comedians like Sam 
Kinison and Howard Stern bring locker- 
room laughs to cable TV and morning ra- 
dio. On network television, sitcom moms 
get snickers with innuendos about oral sex. 
In movies, the F word has become so com- 
mon, like dirty wallpaper, that the indus- 
trys conservative ratings board doesn't 
even bother to punish the occasional use of 
it with a restrictive R rating. The row over 
offensive material has even invaded muse- 
ums, where photographs of sadomasochism 
and homosexual sex earn indictments and 
record crowds in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Words and ideas formerly on the ex- 
tremes have engulfed the cultural main- 
stream. Have they polluted it? Many people 
think so, including the moral right wing, 


and they have friends in powerful places. 
Senator Jesse Helms fights to force artists 
to disclaim any unwholesome intentions be- 
fore receiving Government support. Alfred 
Sikes, the new chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, leans on ra- 


Raunchy U.S. culture has people screaming — 


dio disk jockeys to clean up their acts. No 
less than the FBI sends a warning letter to a 
rap group. Susan Baker (wife of the Secre- 
tary of State) and Tipper Gore (wife of the 
Tennessee Senator), founders of the Par- 
ents’ Music Resource Center, lobby: for 
proscriptive labeling of certain albums. 
John Cardinal O'Connor, the Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop of New York, inveighs 
against an Ozzy Osbourne song accused of 
promoting satanism and suicide. 

Stranded in the middle are the majority 
of Americans. They wonder at the effluence 
of raw language and worry about its impact 
on old-fashioned notions of civilized dis- 
course. Isthere room for subtlety and gentil: 
ity in a culture overrun by expressions of 
gross intolerance? And what impact will this 
culture have on the first generation to grow 
up within it? Does this stuff have artistic 
merit? Is it tonic or toxic? Can we dance to it 
or comfortably laugh at it? Should we march 
against it or just sit back and enjoy it? 

First things first. What precisely is the 
new raunch culture? A few examples: 


White Rock. From Elvis on, rock has al- 
ways been rebel music. But the new stars 
have moved from outlaw to outlandish. 
Heavy metal has taken heat for a decade, 
with its electrified invitations to head bang- 
ing and hell raising and its concerts that 
play like big-budget Halloween parties. 
Now other groups are taking the flak. Ex- 
ample: Guns N’ Roses, the talented white 
rockers whose album Appetite for Destruc- 
tion has sold almost 9 million copies. Their 
song One in a Million says, “Police and nig- 
gers, that’s right, get outta my way./ Don’t 
need to buy none of your gold chains today 
.../ Immigrants and faggots, they make no 
sense to me./ They come to our country 
and think they'll do as they please;/ Like 
Start some mini-Iran, or Spread some 
f...... disease./ They talk so many goddam 
ways, it’s all Greek to me.” i 


Black Rock. Rap music is ghetto machis- 
mo you can dance to. It is street-talk, piled 
thick and spat out. The reductio ad obsceni- 
tatem of this attitude can be found in the 
lyrics of the Miami quartet the 2 Live 
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Three shots of toxic pop: metal 
defectives Motley Crüe; rockin' red-neck 
comic Sam Kinison; Ice Cube, alumnus of 
| therap group N.W.A. 
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the ghetto’s occupying 
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for two decades, it used to be the director's 
job to yell “Cut!” Now, in the U.S., it is the 
movie censor's. The ratings board of the 
Motion Picture Association of America 
has recently slapped X ratings (no one un- 
der 18 permitted) on some serious, accom- 
plished films. Two of them are from highly 
touted European directors. The Cook the 
Thief His Wife & Her Lover, by Britain's Pe- 
ter Greenaway, contains—very much to its 
credit—an unremitting tone of domestic 
brutality. Tie Me Up! Tie Me Down!, from 
the lauded Spanish auteur Pedro Almodó- 
var, features an urgent but tender three- 
minute scene of lovemaking. Since an X 
rating means that fewer U.S. theaters will 
play the film and fewer newspapers adver- 
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tise it, the distributor of The Cook the Thief 
and Tie Me Up! has chosen to release both 
movies unrated, but off limits to kids. 


Museums. They have always been places 
where nice people could look at pictures of 
naked people. But when an exhibition of 
Robert Mapplethorpe’s photographs ar- 
rived last month in Cincinnati, Ohio, the 
city courts indicted the Contemporary Arts 
Center and its director for obscenity. Only 
seven photos are being contested. Among 
the images: a man urinating into another 
man’s mouth; a child with its genitals casu- 
ally evident; a portrait of Mapplethorpe in 
leather togs, with his backside to the cam- 
era and a whip protruding from his anus. 
Sounds excessive, but for the most part, the 
photographs are cool studies of hot sub- 
jects. The good people of Cincinnati were 
cool too. A newspaper poll indicated that 
those favoring the Center’s right to show 
the Mapplethorpe outnumbered those Op- 
posed by a 3-to-2 ratio. 


Stand-Up Comedy. Once relegated to night 
clubs and TV variety shows, stand-up is now 
Big Business. Plenty of comics don't talk 
dirty, but plenty do: in comedy clubs, on the 
concert circuit and on cable TV, where their 
material is available to children. Sam Kini- 
son, a kind of defrocked evangelist of red- 
neck rage (and also, in spurts, funny), pro- 
voked the condemnation of gay spokesmen 
with his jokes about arps. On his new album, 
Leader of the Banned, Kinison declares that 
his motto is “family entertainment,” then 
proceeds to put the knock on gays, old peo- 
ple, Iranian children and the worldwide fe- 
male dictatorship. Family entertainment? 
Right: the Manson family. 
With his suave prole looks and his stud- 
ded, studied cock-of-the-Brooklyn-walk 
demeanor, Andrew Dice Clay is now 
poised between stand-up and stardom: he 
is set to top-line in two new movies. In his 
comedy, though, Clay would seem to ex- 
clude half his potential audience. As his 
stage persona would have it, woman is only 
a sexual convenience, a sentimental slag, a 
“dishrag hoo-er,” an excuse for date Tape. 
“So I say to the bitch, ‘Lose the bra—or I'll 
cut ya.' Is that a wrong attitude?" The obvi- 
ous answer is yes. Nearly everything he says 
is wildly heinous. Clay knows this, and so 
do his fans; their laughter is a release at 
hearing forbidden thoughts twisted into 
jokes. And some of the loudest laughter 
comes from women. Others have found the 
spectacle less edifying. One woman at the 
New York City concert listened to Clay's 
sluice of abuse and said she felt like a Jew 
atthe 1934 Nuremberg rally. 


Radio Comedy. On U.S. morning radio, 
where four-letter vulgarisms are verboten; 
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popular “shock jocks" consider that giving 
offense is Job 1. The victims of their gags 
are body parts and bodily functions, sexu- 
al and racial minorities. A few years back, 
a Washington radio host was censured for 
observing, on Martin Luther King Day, 
that “killing four more" blacks would 
get you the rest of the week off. Jokes 
like these gave the rcc an excuse to 
muscle and perhaps muzzle the shock 
jocks, who remain as arrogant and popu- 
lar as ever. Trouble is, anyone scanning 
the radio dial can accidentally alight on 
their malice. You can't put a lockbox on a 
radio. ; 

Oronthe American ear. Much of popcul- 
ture may be an affront to the rest of society, 
but the organized reaction to it 
smacks of repressive nostalgia. 
Yes, itmight be nice to return to 
the days when there was a single 
official pop culture—white, 
middle class, midcult, status 
quo—when pretty much every- 
body in the U.S. hummed the 
same tunes, went to the same 
movies, laughed at the same 
genteel jokes. But that changed 
longago: in the 50s with rock’n’ 
roll. Now the mainstream is two 
streams: one traditional and 
tranquil, the other torrential 
and caustic. To kids the old cul- 
ture looks hopelessly square, 
sounds like Muzak, tastes like 
cardboard. To parents, even 
those who grew up with Little 
Richard and Louie Louie, the 
new culture is alarming. 

The debate has everything 
to do with race. Just as rhythm 
and blues helped create 50s 
rock ’n’ roll, so does black slang 
contribute to the linguistic 


ture. White soldiers in Viet- 

nam picked up blacks’ raw vocabulary, in 
which *m..... {ле ” 15 routinely used as 
abuse or endearment, for emphasis or just 
filler. Richard Pryor proved that black anger 
and slang could find a large audience. Eddie 
Murphy, the ’80s’ top movie star, turned the 
anguish into preening. In his concert film 
Raw and his period comedy Harlem Nights, 
Murphy had nothing new to say, so he said it 
dirty. It was raunch with no reason. 

The debate also has to do with class, for 
the history of 20th century art is the history 
of a flight from middle-class gentility. Two 
flights, really, in opposite directions, but 
from the same despised point of departure. 
Highart moved toward abstraction and frag- 
mentation and settled in the museums and 
concert halls. Popular artwentthe other way; 
it frolicked in the profane and did so on rec- 
ords and movie screens. High culture con- 
fused the middle class; pop culture shocked 
it: One culture was created by the intelligen- 
ja, the other by the underclass, but both 


groups had the same goal: épater la bourgeoi- 
sie, which loosely translates as "gross out 
your parents.” Your mamma can't dig mod- 
ern dance, and your daddy can’t rock ‘п’ roll. 
The movements were not so much revolu- 
tionary as rebellious. They proved their val- 
ue and hipness by excluding the largest group 
of consumers: the middle-aged middle class. 

And they created a huge new multi- 
billion-dollar market—of kids and the un- 
derclass—to buy their product. If pop 
weren’t popular, fewer people would worry 
about its impact. “There’s a tired old distinc- 
tion that bright people will not be corrupted, 
but that the working classes will,” says Clive 
Barker, the English horror writer and film- 
maker. “Books needn’t be watched at all. If 


pungency of today's pop cul- Sulfurous sex: cover of 2 Live Crew’s latest album 


people are reading, after all, they must be 
bright and won't be affected by all this stuff." 
Books were hot stuff 30 years ago, when 
Lady Chatterley’s and Tropic of Cancer 
broke censorship barriers and hit the best- 
seller lists. At the same time, Lenny Bruce set 
the four-letter standard for comics, and in 
the "70s Pryor and George Carlin brought it 
to the masses, where it belonged. Midnight 
Cowboy, which won an Oscar for Best Pic- 
ture of 1969, was rated X, and so were other 
lauded films, such as Medium Cool, Perfor- 
mance and The Devils. Explicit lyrics have 
been appearing in pop songs since the late 
60s; the Jefferson Airplane sang "Up 
against the wall, m... fe s,” and they 
sang it on Dick Cavett's network talk show. 
There are differences worth noting. Raw 
culture of the '60s was a political response to 
a system seen by many artists as repressive 
and, in Vietnam, genocidal. They champi- 
oned the underdog by kicking the top dog. 
And for the first time, thanks to Supreme 
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Theater 


Blunt Depiction 


of History 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY III 

S now flutters to the ground. Church 
bells peal. A widowed mother carrying 

a swaddled child paces despondently, then 

wheels and, in the accents of old Russia, 

jeers at the leaders of the new Soviet state: 


“Liars! Killers! You don’t know Christ!” 
The time is the last day of 1917, and the cen- 
tral object of her rage is V.I. Lenin. His rev- 
olution has succeeded, but his nation's 
economy is failing, its armies are in retreat, 
its enemies are demanding territory, and its 
ideology has failed to take hold anywhere 


Deadly debate: Ulyanov, standing, as Lenin 


beyond the borders of traditional Russia. 
That opening confrontation is not only 
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dramatic but also, by erstwhile Soviet stan- 
dards, outright dangerous. It portrays 
Lenin as a fallible man, not a mythic hero. 
It admits that the Bolsheviks were detested 
by many of the peasants they purported to 
help. And the play commits the once un- 
pardonable sin of bringing Trotsky on- 
stage—showing him, in fact, as shrewder 
than Lenin. The theme is ideological purity 
vs. practical necessity, with pragmatism fa- 
vored all the way. Compromise with the 

West is extolled as sensible; worldwide rev- 

olution is dismissed as a daydream. 

Not surprisingly, The Peace of Brest- 

Litovsk was suppressed for more than two 

decades. When it finally debuted in 1987, 

however, Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
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attended the premiere; afterward he еп- 


THE PEACE OF BREST-LITOVSK by Mikhail Shatrov 
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That is me." Playwright Mikhail Shatrov, 
58, says that the actual words were more 
restrained but that Gorbachev openly drew 
parallels between Lenin's reluctant peace 
with imperial Germany and his own reform 
and retrenchment. Thus the staging of 
Shatrov's text became a political as well as 
an artistic event, a landmark of changing 
times. And of countless cultural exchanges 
between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. in re- 
cent years, none has had greater symbolic 
significance than the play's current run in 
Chicago, in the original production star- 
ring Ulyanov. (The play is performed in 
Russian with simultaneous English trans- 
lation delivered via headphones.) 

For the many U.S. skeptics who doubt 
that glasnost and perestroika are sincere 
and enduring, the welcome this blunt de- 
piction of history received in Moscow is 
bound to be reassuring. Says its author: 
"The most important question now is what 
legacy we are rejecting. This play is a firm 
rejection of Stalinism.” It is also а poignant 
and at times eerily apt echo of the pres- 
ent—as when Lenin and his colleagues 
sadly conclude that the apparent commu- 
nist revolution in Germany, where Marx 
expected his workers’ revolt to start, is in- 
stead a brief outpouring of rage and envy 
from a still conservative people. 

Yet Shatrov’s play works as more than 
a political curiosity. Staged by Robert 
Sturua of Soviet Georgia’s Rustaveli The- 
ater, the show marks the U.S. debut of 
Moscow’s venerable Vakhtangov Theater 


and of Ulyanoy, its artistic director as well 
as its star. Although the bulky, brooding 


Ulyanov in no way resembles the vulpine 
Lenin, he and his troupe seem wholly at 
ease. Amid the symbolic flutters of cloth, 
abrupt bursts of music, caricatures of the 
old bourgeoisie and odd lighting shifts, 
they keep a tight focus on the most trou- 
bling aspect of politics anywhere, the need 
to compromise principle. 

The choice facing Lenin is stark: cede 
large territories that seem naturally part of 
his country, or face all-out war without be- 
ing sure his army is able or willing to fight. 
At first he is alone in seeking peace; at 
the end the ballot is almost unanimous. 
Lenin’s mood is not triumphal but exhaust- 
ed, almost embittered. The last line is “I 
don’t want you to believe me. I want you to 
understand me.” For Soviets that is a 
haunting answer to the years when blind 
faith was obligatory. For Americans it is a 
sorrowful reminder that any leader, howev- 


dorsed the play and embraced its leading 
actor, his friend Mikhail Ulyanov. One ver- 
sion has Gorbachev saying, “That is me. 
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er inspirational, runs into the greatest trou- 
ble when he tries to spur people to think. 
— With reporting by Paul Hofheinz/Moscow 
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The Long Arm 
Of Radar 


Pentagon warriors enlist the 
ionosphere against smugglers 


hat is the best vantage point for 
W spotting a drug-smuggling plane 
crossing the Caribbean? Strangely 
enough, one good place to be is Bangor, 
Me., a city thousands of kilometers north 
of the smugglers' favorite routes. Last 
week in Bangor the U.S. Air Force 
showed off the operations center for a 
new radar system that can "see" up tó 
3,300 km, or nearly ten times as far as con- 
ventional radar. Built by General Electric, 
the OTH (for over-the-horizon) radar sys- 
tem was originally developed to give the 
U.S. military an early warning of any ap- 
proaching Soviet bombers. But in these 
days of easing tensions between East and 
West, the Pentagon is excited about the 
role that the radar can play in the war 
against drug trafficking. 
Able to cover a swath of sky from Ice- 
land to the northern coast of South Ameri- 
ca, the OTH radar can monitor a smuggler's 
plane from soon after it takes off in, say, 
Colombia until it reaches the U.S. When a 
technician in Bangor sees an unscheduled 
flight over the Caribbean, the information 
will be relayed to the Pentagon's Joint 
Task Force Center in Key West, Fla. An 
Air Force fighter will follow the suspect 
plane, and officers of the U.S. Customs 
Service and the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration will be alerted to the mystery 
craft's course so that they can be on the 
scene when it lands. Says Air Force Colo- 
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THE HORIZON .. 
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lonosphere 


nel Jack Lenz, the OTH project manager: 
“Only suicidal smugglers would try to beat 
this.” 

All radar operates by sending out radio 
beams and listening for echoes as the sig- 
nals bounce back from distant objects. The 
range of conventional radar is limited by 
the earth’s curvature, since the signal must 
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To be effective, the ory radar 5 
had to be huge. The signals are sentis 
three transmitting antennas, each rj 
than 1,095 meters long, in Moscow.) 
Some 175 km away, in Columbia Faka 
three receiving antennas, each stret 
nearly 1,520 meters. The whole ssi 
controlled by 28 of Digital Еди 
Corp.’s powerful VAX computers lo: 
at the operations center in Bangor. 

And that is only the beginning, Thea 
radar in Maine will soon be joined bys 
installations in North Dakota, Сайа 
and Alaska. Together, the radar yem) 
be able to look out for millions ofsq 
lometers from every part of the US a 
line. That promises to complicate M 
any drug smuggler trying t0 S. 
American skies. —By Bruce van Vows! 
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Milestones 


RESIGNED. Henry Racamier, 77, former 
chairman of Louis Vuitton, the leather 
goods and luggage subsidiary of the Paris- 
based LVMH Moét Hennessy-Louis Vuit- 
ton group. In the denouement to a cele- 
brated battle, Racamier stepped down 
after a Paris court rejected his request that 
it void the purchase of a block of company 
stock by his rival, LVMH Chairman 
Bernard Arnault, who now controls the bil- 
lion-dollar group. 


DIED. Charlie Wilson, fiftyish, a member of 
the gang that staged the Aug. 8, 1963, Brit- 
ish Great Train Robbery; after being shot 
by an unknown assailant; in Marbella, 
Spain. Wilson was part of the group that 
robbed a Royal Mail train that was travel- 
ing from Glasgow to London. The group 
made off with £2.6 million, then worth 


more than $7.3 million. Wilson was con- 
victed and sentenced to 30 years in prison 
but was paroled in 1978. 


DIED. Dexter Gordon, 67, legendary jazz 


tenor saxophonist and bebop innovator 
whose polished interpretations influ- 
enced generations of musicians; of kidney 
failure; in Philadelphia, Pa. Born in Los 
Angeles, Gordon learned the classical dis- 
ciplines of music theory and harmony asa 
teenager. His public career got under way 
in 1940, when he played with Lionel 
Hampton. He later performed with 
Fletcher Henderson, Louis Armstrong, 
Billy Eckstine, Fats Navarro and Dizzy 
Gillespie. Convinced that jazz was under- 
valued in his own country, Gordon toured 
Europe in 1962 and then stayed on for 15 
years. His performance in the 1986 film 
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Technology 


Reinventing the Wheel 


By LINDA WILLIAMS 


hen it comes to planet-friendly 
W modes of transportation, it is hard to 


beat a bicycle. Biking uses no fossil fuels, 
does not pollute the atmosphere and is a 
great form of exercise for this fitness- 
crazed era. But in the age of high tech, 
bicycles have long seemed old-fashioned, a 
classical conveyance stuck with a century- 
old design: two equal-size wheels, a 


e 


(| wheels are more 
durable 
Price: $750 each 


Recent advances make bicycles faster, safer and simpler to ride 


als used for jet fighters and missiles. 
Frames constructed of aluminum, titani- 
um, carbon fiber and various metal com- 
binations have proved to be stronger, 
stiffer, more shock absorbent and lighter 
than steel ones. The popular Kestrel 
frames from Cycle Composites, based in 
Watsonville, Calif., are made of molded 
carbon fiber. One-piece and aerodynam- 
ic, they are stronger and up to 1 kg lighter 
than premium steel frames. 


Hydraulic brakes | | Acomposite frame is | |Acyclecomputer | 


| | can measure speed, 
| distance traveled 
and even altitude 
Price: $40 to $350 


Push-button 
gearshift 
Price: $40 
to $260 


welded-steel frame, manual gear shifting, 
pedals and a chain. While cars have loaded 
up with electronic gadgetry, bicycles have 
watched the wheels of progress roll by. 
Until now. Computer-aided design and 
aerospace technology have helped create a 
new breed of bicycles that make riding saf- 
er, easier and a lot more fun. Originally 
created for Olympic cyclists and now avail- 
able to recreational riders, these faster, 
lighter vehicles incorporate such features 
as composite-fiber frames, three-spoke 
wheels, hydraulic brakes and automatic 
gearshifts. High-tech models can run well 
over $1,000 in the U.S., but the price 
should drop as production increases. A 
survey of how bikes are changing: 


FRAMES. Whether carrying Greg Le- 
Mond in a Tour de France alpine climb or 
a suburban parent with a child in tow, bi- 
cycle frames undergo incredible stress, es- 
pecially where the hollow tubular pieces 
are joined. For decades, engineers strug- 
gled to strengthen frames while making 
them lighter. That task seemed impossi- 
ble until manufacturers turned to materi- 


WHEELS. Modern fibers are also making a 
difference in bicycle wheels, which tradi- 
tionally feature dozens of thin metal 
spokes within a pliable rim. While multi- 
spoked wheels minimize wind resistance, 
they are easily bent out of shape. In the 
mid-'80s, solid *disk" wheels made of Kev- 
lar improved matters but were somewhat 
hard to control in crosswinds. A. solution 
came early this year from Specialized Bicy- 
cle Components of Morgan Hill, Calif.: a 
three-spoke wheel developed with Du 
Pont. Specialized's wheel, a composite of 


Riding on three-spoke wheels 
Radical changes for a century-old design. 
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SHIFTING SYSTEMS. Changing ка} 
a ten-speed can be difficult and danger 
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glodramas with a Message 


ntries use TV soap operas to push family planning | 


came the most watched program in the 28- 
year history of Kenyan television. and 
turned one young actor into a teen heart- 
throb. When the show was suspended in 
December, viewers protested so loudly that 
the government promised to bring it back. 
Many of the soaps promoting family 
planning have drawn on the support of 


al, a New York City-based group that acts 
as a liaison between governments and pri- 
vate organizations in finding funding for 
and creating the dramas. The programs of- 
fer basic information about birth control 


n3 ers 
ria ek 
ne (Let's Discuss It) be- 


methods, but a broader goal is to explore 


ingrained cultural attitudes that can be the 
biggest obstacles to limiting family size. 
Passing out contraceptives is unavailing if 
their use is inhibited by a country's values 
and practices. 

In many traditional societies, a large 
family is seen as a source of labor, a hedge 
against old age or a symbol of virility and 
fertility. TV producers in each country tai- 
lor the story lines to beliefs and situations 
that are critical to decisions about birth 
control. *In Kenya the plot line revolves 
around the inheritance of land," explains 
P.C. President David Poindexter. “In 
Mexico the theme is machismo, and India's 
new soap focuses on the status of women." 
Because the shows are attuned to cultural 
attitudes, they have drawn no opposition 


Population Communications Internation- | 


In one Mexican serial, a couple intent on 
avoiding pregnancy begin by sleeping in 
separate beds, then move on to the rhythm 
method, then to a discussion of intra- 
uterine devices. *Above all," notes Poin- 
dexter, “the programs promote responsi- 
ble parenthood." 

Kenya's Tushauriane, a family saga, 
points up the ways in which procreation 
can destroy wealth. Two brothers, who in 
their youth jointly inherited a family farm, 
squabble over how it will be passed on to 
the next generation. One brother has a 


has eleven wives, nine sons and even more 
daughters. In Kenya, only sons inherit 
property. The polygamous brother wants 
to divide the farm into ten equal plots, 


his lone heir is entitled to half the land. 


from religious or government authorities. 
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Mexico's soaps have dealt with en- 


Morals and Mores 


Serial dramas in some developing coun- 
tries use different approaches to edu- 
cate viewers on the need to limit family 
size and related social problems, such 
as the subjugation of women. On India's 
Hum Log, a wife struggles with a domi- 
neering mother-in-law. In Mexico a cou- 
ple on Acompáname discuss methods of 
contraception with their family planner. 


trenched male resistance to contraception. 
Vamos Juntos (Let's Go Together), which 
debuted in 1981, confronted men's fears 
about vasectomies. “Men think they will ei- 
ther become impotent or homosexual or 
get cancer," says Martha Nelda, assistant 
director of Mexico City's Center of Guid- 
ance for Adolescents, who has reviewed 
the scripts. Sangre Joven (Young Blood), a 
newly planned series, will center on the 
sexual attitudes and behavior of teenagers. 
While Mexico's soaps have broken some 
cultural taboos, a few topics are still too 
sensitive to touch. Sangre Joven will con- 
tain pointed messages about fertility and 
AIDS, but there will be only veiled refer- 
ences to homosexuality. 

The programs are painstakingly pro- 
duced. Before Indian writers began work 
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wife, a son and three daughters; the other | 


while his monogamous sibling insists that | 


on Hum Rahi (Fellow Traveler), an ambi- 
tious 260-episode, five-year drama that be- 


— 


| 

| ; hers 

| an shooting last summer, researche: Ee. 

| oan two years conducting Hee M. Sene mu. he pro 

|! 1 They found a wealth of material do- Cl A t y ntly j 

1 ages. They fou ) Я a 

|| Be eating the degree to which women are ass С ae ae MOR Of her L Mor 

| E itize re » Someti ‚Сеш 

i treated as 8 кт шш THE WORST YEARS OF OUR LIVES: ceptions about БОЙ ает \ 

| | о ту typically receive a negligi- | IRREVERENT NOTES FROM A DECADE itself. To escape Association ME jm 

il ble education, have few job opportunities | OF GREED by Barbara Ehrenreich He s class, yuppies is hays 

| | and virtually no say in whom they will mar- Pantheon; 275 pages; $19.95 Ss T baby bass en s 

| ry or when they will become pregnant. — Е e ad, Italian knit 

Hum Rahi's story line reflects such atti- | ae ae running Over 

tudes by following the trials and triumphs of By PRISCILLA PAINTON E. s ted cabinets Over mass 

i Uma, the main character, from age 14 to 19. = = - ple. 

i Her autocratic father, Devi Prasad, trea- rap socialism, feminism and environ- But Ehrenreich Often under: 

| sures his son and tolerates his three daugh- mentalism into one person's sensi- anthropological Wisdom b cod 
ters. But the son turns out to be a wastrel, | bility, and what you're likely to get is a essays with whiny pronounce ЧЁ! 
while Uma rescues her father from a finan- | lousy dinner guest — someone who will find There is something grievously yy I 
cial crisis. Uma's guide in life is her enlight- | pesticides in an arugula salad and phallic | a culture that values Way Stren n 
ened Aunt Prema, a schoolteacher with a | symbols in the latest James Bond movie. above social Workers, armament et 
husband and a daughter, who organizes a | But in contrast to some of the solemn ideo- | turers above artists, or, for thar 
women’s group called Shakti (Strength). | logues who share her causes, Barbara Eh- corporate lawyers above homem 
Woven into the drama are family-planning | renreich is a leftist with levity, so don’t get | And as if to justify 


5 ۶ 2 е her hostility love 
messages: abortion is a‘ legitimate option | discouraged about the title of ї 


when contraception fails; young women | this provocative new collection 
should delay and space their pregnancies. | ofessays. 

According to the Ministry of Health and Unlike those American so- 
Family Welfare, if teenage and fourth preg- | cialists depressed by the Reagan 
nancies could be averted, the Indian birth- | decade who retreated to their 
rate would drop by 50%. seminars on French deconstruc- 
tionism, Ehrenreich went 
sin all the population soaps, Hum Ra- | scrounging for morsels of social 
hi's characters are clear-cut embodi- | insight in chic restaurants, living 
ments of virtue or vice. Says Surya Roy | rooms, corporate offices, Playboy 
Vijh, who wrote the scripts: “We have to | magazines and even a make-be- 
have stereotypical situations and charac- | lieve White House Situation 
ters—the feudal patriarch, the subservient | Room. She returns laughing—at 
housewife, the wayward son—to ensure | Ronald Reagan;atthe American 
that viewers will identify completely with | medical system, which would 
the serial." rather produce a “temple-sized 
How effective are the soaps in promot- ultraquark-powered graviton for 
ing population control? Mexico’s first seri- | the visualization of intestinal 
al had an impressive impact. According to | gas” than put up with sick people; 
the national family-planning agency, in the | and at the “unbearable being of 
year after Acompáñame debuted, phone | whiteness,” which led U.S. presi- 
calls to their offices increased from virtual- | dential candidate Richard Gep- 
ly none to about 500 a month. More than | hardt to tell "moving stories 
half a million women enrolled in family- | about his youth as a poor black 
planning clinics, while sales of contracep- | boyinthe South, and how he had 
tives soared by 23%. inexplicably turned white, clear 
Other dramas have not done so well. A | up to and including his 
survey of 1,170 Indian viewers by the An- | eyebrows.” 

nenberg School of Communications at the If humor was Ehrenreich’s 
University of Southern California found | emotional armor for the 1980s, it 
that Hum Log had no measurable effect on | is also her best instrument of sub- 
birth control practices. It further learned | version. While other American 
that while about 3726 approved of thestrict | women are busy pointing fingers + tine 
grandfather who served as a positive role | at one another for their family and career yuppies, she insists on S as 
model, a surprising 18% approved of the | choices, Ehrenreich makes her case for picture of blue-collar Ane 
behavior of the self-effacing, abused wife | workingmothers bydebunking, with theen- | intellectually engaged. see ped: 
who was intended to be a negative charac- | dearing sting of a suburban survivor, the Spirit and, of course, better т sift 
ter. Nonetheless, about 70% said that after | guilt trips thrust upon them. Don’t worry | her observations suffer i era Y 
watching the series, they believe women | about missing your kid's "stages," she says, yearning for a nonexist theif 
should have equal opportunities and fam- | because “no self-respecting six-year-old poor were not blamed m theif af 
ily size should be restricted. A limited | wantstobe reminded that she Was once a fat | when people did not MT 
victory perhaps, but in the worldwide | little fool in a high chair." ment books and when me aris 
battle to control population growth, even Yet her biggest feat is finding a few in- pursued ideals 1nsteac t Ehre «d 
such small changes can be counted a | nocuous ways of bringing up the generally | her wit and sharp ДЫ wor! 
success. —Reported by Andrea Dabrowski/ unpalatable subject of class in America, | fers no guarantee that 
Mexico City and Anita Pratap/New Delhi Growing economic polarization, she ar- cranky for dinner. 
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ALEFTIST WITH LEVITY 
Born in Montana, Ehrenreich, 48, iS Ue 
family tradition of “oddball ebe med 
sensibility has shaped her books IPIE 
system, feminism and the sexual revo' 
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ad Goes Upper Crust 
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| \ pe" US, gourmet loaves are on the rise 
f 47055 
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most surprising increase in 
popularity, places like gf 
Berkeleys Acme Bread Ж 
Co., Chicago’s Bread 
Shop, Seattle’s Grand Ё 
Central Baking Со. § 
and Pierre Country Bak- 
ery in Salt Lake City. 
The rising popularity of 
these dense, honest loaves has its roots in 
the health movement of the 1960s, when 
small bakers began packaging grainy 
loaves as an alternative to artificially en- 
riched white bread. Back then, however, 
the selections tended to be dry, crumbly, 
even sweet, since honey was a popular ad- 
ditive. Today the taste and texture have 
vastly improved, and specialty breads re- 
main a valuable source of complex carbo- 
hydrates and fiber, free of pre- 
servatives and chemical 
additives. “People have dis- 
covered that from real 
bread you get more nutri- 
ents for the fewest calo- 
ries, for the fewest dol- 
lars," says Paul Stitt, 
president of Natural Ovens 
of Manitowoc in Wis- 
consin. Some of to- 
day's producers make 
health benefits a key selling 
point. Schripps in New Jer- 
sey, for example, exuberantly 
describes its Slice of Life loaf 
as containing “16% roughage, 
which regularizes the digestive 
system, preventing or relieving 
constipation.” 
Food mavens see the upper- 
crust movement as part of a grow- 
ing American interest in fine cui- 


one are the days when buying one’s 
б daly bread simply meant tossing a 
ton-soft white loaf into a grocery cart. 
| fiore and more U.S. shoppers these 
Illis are trekking to local 

: n | | Шепе and specialty 
* tps—often braving 
Hig lines and empty 
| in-in search of 
(тте! loaves of all 
Mus and shapes: WE 
кта, garlic and f 
Pippy wands with a % 
iickling-hard crust; 
fue bricks dotted with 
kk of flax, sunflower and 
“ame seeds; onion sourdough baguettes; 
i mammoth 2-kg pumpkin-like affairs 
i a fom live, wild cultures. “Bread 
| o! rescued from oblivion,” says Mi- 
He Andon, owner of Rock Hill Bake- 
m Greenwich, N.Y. "It's as if it 


JE д 
| eren locked up in a closet somewhere 


hile the де. 


Y stand sine. “About 15 years ago, a food 
ud ofl Pits bcm a revolution began in this country, 
gs. TH [is starting with the main course,” says 
о тей Eli Zabar, whose New York City 


gourmet shop, E.A.T., makes 
4,000 chewy sourdough ba- 
guettes daily. “Then it 
moved to the appetizer, 
then dessert. We have 

finally gotten around 

to bread. It’s hap- 
pening everywhere.” 
" Jerome 


% in 1972 to 


Пр Co. (makers < 
tead), Campbell Taggart We 
UStries, turn out dozens 

ends, rife with cracked 


Owe, 


0 б Kliejunas, | 
eit P Bain and oat bran. Many su- owner of Chicago's Je- | { 
jit af Sven sel] fresh-out-of-the-oven rome’s café, agrees. “Inthe | 

“It Own in-house bakeries. | past,” he says, “bread was seen as an ac- 


companiment to other foods and in the 


Some are prepared with special starters: 
live cultures handed down from one gener- 
ation to the next, lending a distinctive fla- 
vor to the dough. Unlike many commercial 
varieties, these loaves are the product of a 
laborious, often round- 
the-clock regimen, per- 
formed in fiery hot bake- 
shops. In a typical 
routine, first the dough 
is mixed and allowed to 
rise, then cut into pieces, 
allowed to rise again, 
molded into final form, 
| “proofed” in one last rising, 
baked and cooled. (Commer- Á 
cial breads may sit through 
only one or two short ris- 
ings.) Baking is also sub- 
ject to a host of vagaries. 
A humid day, for exam- 
ple, can wreck the 
crust on a sourdough. 
A new and younger 


E 


А 


bringing ап almost 
fanatical dedication 
to baking. Many of 
these bakers are im- 
porting special stone- 
lined ovens, which cost ~ 
up to $80,000, from - 
France. Helmut Goetting, who 
holds a Ph.D. in geology, and Paul Fitzpat- 
tick, a chemist, built a wood- 
burning stove and hired a Ger- 
man Bückermeister for their 
Wood-Fire Bakery in Moun- 
tain View, Calif. 

Some aficionados are con- 
cerned that the search for exot- 
ic breads may be getting out of 
hand. Says Bernard Clayton, | 
author of The New Complete 

Book of Breads: *Thank good- 
ness there are good breads to- | 
. day, but there are some things 
out there that are horrifying.” An 
understandable sentiment, given 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tage-cheese dill loaves and a cherry- 
; chocolate concoction that sells for a 
thumping $10 a loaf. —With reporting by Judy 
Hevrdejs/Chicago and Elizabeth L’Hommedieu/ 
San Francisco 


background. Now it is standing on its own.” 
Many gourmet loaves are made from 
old French, Italian and German recipes. 
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Brilliant, 
But Not 
For Real 


A show surveys old and 
new masters of forgery 


By ROBERT HUGHES 
T he history of faking is nearly as old as 
the history of art, and for as long as 
there have been documents, there 
have been forgeries. “This is not a lie, it is 
indeed the truth," runs an inscription of the 
earliest forgery we know, a Babylonian cu- 
neiform inscription from the 2nd millenni- 
um B.C. pretending to be one from the 3rd 
millennium. ^He who will damage this doc- 
ument, let Enki fill up his canals with slime.” 
In the thousands of years since, there 
have been fake epics and poems, fake royal 
seals and family trees, fake historical relics 
(from chastity belts to spurs of warriors 
killed on the field of Agincourt), fake 
newspapers, propaganda photos, films and 
books. Some of these, like the so-called 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion, forged by a 
19th century Russian anti-Semite, have 
had appalling political consequences. Oth- 
ers, like the work of the fictional bard Os- 
sian and the skull of Piltdown man, have 
had deep cultural ones. Others still, like 
the phony mermaids that turned up in the 
cabinets of Renaissance collectors and the 
| fraudulent photographs of fairies that de- 
ceived Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, the cre- 
| ator of Sherlock Holmes, may not have 
mattered greatly but retain a certain fasci- 
nation as souvenirs of human credulity. 
In art, of course, the field widens im- 
mensely—as does the spectrum of motives 
and responses. An honest copy becomes a 


| fake when the context of desire is switched. 


There are Egyptian statues from the 7th 
century B.C. that deliberately copy the ar- 
chaic style of Old Kingdom figures done 
nearly two millenniums before. Chinese 
craftsmen in the Sung dynasty made ritual 
bronze vessels almost indistinguishable 
from those of the Shang period, 2,100 years 
earlier. Roman sculptors in the 2nd centu- 
ry A.D. made versions of 5th century B.C. 
Greek prototypes, and from then on, there 
would be an immense industry in the copy- 
ing, overrestoration and outright forgery 


of everything antique—marbles, bronzes, 


pots, cameo gems, goldwork. 


There is no kind of artwork that has not 


been forged, from Cycladic idols to Wat- 


Art — — — 


Elementary, Holmes 


This doctored photo of girls 

in an English village with 
supposed fairies fooled Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, the creator 

of Sherlock Holmes, even though 
wings are missing from the 
second fairy from the left. 


teaus, from medieval manuscripts to roco- 
co porcelain elephants, from Michelangelo 
drawings to paintings by Constable, Picas- 
50 or (a great favorite) Renoir. It used to 
be said that Camille Corot painted 800 pic- 
tures in his lifetime, of which 4,000 ended 
up in American collections. 
[ nervous, and perhaps it is not so 
strange that no museum show in re- 
cent memory has focused on forgery and 
its ramifications. Hence the interest of 
"Fake? The Art of Deception,” a sprawl- 
ing and overcrowded array of more than 
600 objects, on view at the British Muse- 
um. “We are all emotionally involved with 
fakes; nobody wishes to be associated with 
them," the museum's director, Sir David 
Wilson, sagaciously remarks in the catalog. 


"Fortunately, most of the worst errors are 
our own, the result of nearly 2% centuries 


his is a subject that makes museums 
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Атосу modern “Botticelli” 


uhi painting, by a still unknown 
M forger of the 1920s, revealed that 
ME edly ancient wormholes in the 
Dat been made with a drill (they were 
| М Crooked ) and the Virgin's 
ine, теа іп Prussian blue, а pigment 
Id until the late 1 8th century. 


aioe remarkable as any of the 
Sone ing ural restorations that were 
compl Urope at the time, 
TTA Cate matters, there was even 
ntury such а thing as “subver- 
ian A Р Marcy, a.k.a. Luigi 
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The 19th century looks back 


A Renaissance-style reliquary by the 
anarchist and “subversive” forger Louis 
Marcy, above, and an ersatz ancient 
Egyptian statuette by an unknown hand. 


Lorenzo the Magnificent, made art histori- 
ans swoon with rapture; even after it was 
found to be a fake, the Victoria and Albert 
bought it, and for the same price as a real 
quattrocento bust. There are almost cer- 
tainly quite a few unidentified Dossenas 
and Bastianinis gazing serenely at mu- 
seumgoers today. 


resumably, there are not many com- 
P petent Renaissance fakers left: the 

common heritage of training, which 
changed so little between the 15th and 19th 
centuries, is a thing of the past. Its surviv- 
al—along with poor records and primitive 
techniques of scientific scrutiny —had made 
the 19th century a golden age of forgery. 


Today, with exhaustive documentation of 
works of art and better analytic tools—car- 
bon dating, fluoroscopy, ultraviolet and X 
rays and chemical spectroscopy for pig- 
ments—it is harder for an “old” fake to pass 


7: 
muster but certainly not impossible. The 
forger's greatest ally is always the cupidity of 
the collector: people want to believe. 

Yet the fake does tend to become a lit- 
tle more obvious with the passage of time 
because forgers, consciously or not, are apt 
to work in the style of their own day, and 
that style in the end becomes historical. 
One “Botticelli,” The Madonna of the Veil, 
was made by a still unidentified Italian 
forger in the 1920s. No less a connoisseur 
than Roger Fry enthused over it. The only 
thing that gave the game away was the pre- 
cocious eye of young Kenneth Clark, who 
thought the Madonna looked like a silent- 
movie actress—as indeed she does. Then 
tests were made, and down it went. 


evertheless, to a quick glance, this | 
N Madonna still looks at least some- 
what like a Botticelli. Whereas the 
most famous forgeries in modern times, | 
Van Meegeren's “Vermeers,” look hope- 
lessly unconvincing. Van Meegeren (1889- 
1947) was a talentless and paranoid aca- 
demic hack who felt the Dutch art world 
had joined in a conspiracy of silence 
against him. For this, he wanted revenge. 
He found a real 17th century canvas with 
its stretcher intact, scraped the image off 
(leaving the ground and its authentic cra- | 
quelure) and went to work. He ground his | 
pigments with oil of lilies and thinned them | 
with a medium of phenol-formaldehyde | 
resin. Then he baked the picture in a low | 
oven. | 
The result was an almost perfect repli- 
cation of Vermeer's enamel-like paint sur- 
face, even though everything else was hid- 
eously wrong. Van Meegeren’s bodies 
were boneless; his faces coarse and thick- | 
lipped, their expressions stereotyped. Yet 
Dutch experts, led by the art historian: 
Abraham Bredius, rushed like lemmings 
toward a collective suspension of disbelief. 
"What a picture!" Bredius rhapsodized in 
an art magazine. *What we have here is 
a—I am inclined to say—the masterpiece 
of Johannes Vermeer of Delft." Not only | 
did the experts fail to expose Van Mee- 
geren, but they closed ranks to protect 
their attributions when he tried to tell the 
truth about them. He produced a stream of 
“Vermeers” over the next few years, into | 
the German occupation of the Nether- 
lands, and one of them, Christ and the 
Adulteress, was bought by Hermann Gór- 
ing. At the end of the war, Van Meegeren 
was charged with treason for selling a na- 
tional treasure to the Nazis, Penalty: death. 
At the trial, Bredius and all his col- 
leagues testified that the Vermeer was 
genuine. Van Meegeren convinced the 
court that he had made it and was sen- 
tenced to a year in prison for fraud. To ev- 
eryone's intense relief, he died before the 
sentence was up. If the general and ancient 
moral of the forger's trade is caveat emptor 
(let the buyer beware), Van Meegeren il- 


lustrated another: peritis nec crede (put not 
thy trust in experts). = 
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Princess of Prestidigitation 


Japan's pixieish practitioner of prestidigitation, PRINCESS TENKO, 
32, is now a recognized giant of her trade. In March she became the 
first woman to win the Magician of the Year Award from the Los An- 
geles-based Academy of Magical Arts. Normally Tenko dazzles au- 
diences with Houdini-style feats of escape from burning buildings or 
underwater bondage. But now she is conjuring up a new act, which 
she hopes to bring to Las Vegas later this year. “It will be Oriental 
throughout," says Tenko. Or as exotic as a costume of mesh panty 
hose and a lacy net of beads. 


ly astounded,” says Pilcher, 
65, who lives in Scotland, 


Bonnie Banks 


Readers of romance fiction where she is already plotting 


are a determined lot. They 
made Rosamunde Pilcher’s 
September No. 1 on the New 
York Times’s best-seller list 
two weeks before its publi- 
cation date. “I was absolute- 
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her 15th novel. When it’s 
done, she’ll return to writing 
short stories because, she 
says, “they are more satisfy- 
ing. It’s like having an affair 
instead of getting married.” 
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By EMILY MITCHELL and EDWARD M. GOMEZ 


VICTOR BRYNNER— OUTLINE 


He’s Back 


Why create a pop duo, sell 
38 million albums and then 
split up? “It was always the 
high concept to make it 
big—and then leave big," 
says Andrew Ridgeley, 27, 
who formed Wham! with 
George Michael. When they 
went their separate ways in 
1986, Michael soared as a 
solo, but Ridgeley quit the with an albu 
scene because “it had be- month. It's titled st 
come more about business bert, in honor of hj и 
and aggravation than about once thought youn, d M 
music." Now the British should become NES 4, 
rocker is back on his own, tant. Go figure. s " 


= - p j 
Elena's Rebellion: Rostropo Ё 


of her father 
afit 


She has been making music in the long shadow 
ductor Mstislav Rostropovich, since the age of four. к 
lot of time" spent searching for her own musical end 
ROSTROPOVICH, 27, has cut Love Without Rosse sim 
album of original ballads due for worldwide release ae | 
“Рт in no way like my father," says the Paris-based д 1 


ean | 
writer. And what does the maestro think of her POP vas 


mance? Says Elena: “He suggested a bag T 
No Waves 
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In the new world of international travel, — : 
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While our dedication to your 


comfort in flight is almost 


legendary, there is one other 


passion we have that you may find 

equally gratifying: Rolls Royce 
engines. Ours is the only exclusive- 

ly Rolls Royce-powered, widebodied 

fleet in the skies. And we're the 
only airline to select flight at- 
tendants from 10 Asian lands. They 
provide thoughtful and attentive 
service to complement the incom- 
parable Rolls Royce ride. And to 


ensure that you arrive in better shape. 


Arrive in better shape. 
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The 1990 College Achievement Award winners last week in Manhattan 


this year. Each winner re- 
ceives a $3,000 award. 
Meeting them is a hum- 
bling experience. Mike Chou, 
20, spoke little English when 
his family arrived in the U.S. 
from Taiwan in 1983. A Cal- 
tech physics major with a 4.1 
grade-point average, he has 
already done pioneering re- 
search on solar flares. John 
Unger II, 21, a mechanical/ 
biomedical-engineering ma- 
jor at West Virginia Univer- 
sity, spent the summer of 
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From computer jock to medical student, they 
have made their marks in extraordinary ways 


inners of this year's TIME College Achievement 
Now in its fourth year, the program singles out aca- 
gifted college juniors who have made their mark in 
J nextraordinary way, whether in their future fields, community 
enice, athletics or the arts. Co-sponsored by Volkswagen 
[ited States, the competition attracted nearly 600 applicants I, John. 
{тол row, left to right: Carlos Pinedo, Matthew Pearson, Monica Peek, Evan з 
lfxenbaum, Kenji Yoshino, Heather Margolis. Second row: Carl Marci, Jeanne 

haris, Theodore Chuang, Justin Boyan, Meeghan Ziolkowski, Mike Chou, 


“Picothy Holtz. Back row: Jennifer Wion, Jim Dutton, John Unger II, Phillip Cade, 
ша Jordan, Pat Morgan, Albert Wong. 


1989 in Hong Kong, helping 
Vietnamese refugees emi- 
grate to the U.S. In Septem- 
ber he leaves for India, 


where he will assist Mother Teresa. He plans to become a 
doctor and work in the Third World. Says he: “The best part 
about winning this award is the great feeling it has given the 
people of West Virginia. Maybe it will encourage someone 
else to aim a little higher. They're awfully proud." So am 
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country's unchanged cultural 
heritage in France May 9-20. 
At the Palais des Sports, Bu- 
charest's Cununa Carpatilor 
Ensemble will perform tradi- 
tional Romanian songs and 
dances, including the acrobatic 
dances of the Codru moun- 
tains, with music performed on 
adoba, a kind of drum, and a 
zongora, a two-stringed guitar. 
Tickets are $16 to $39. 


RIO DE JANEIRO. The Cidade 
Maravilhosa has long been 
considered the world's capital 
of plastic surgery. Now Rio's 
most famous emblem, the 
Christ figure on top of Corco- 
vado Mountain, is undergoing 
a much needed face and body 
lift. Since the 30-meter statue 
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was unveiled in 1931, wind, 
rain, salt air and pollution 
have cracked the soapstone 
veneer. A $2 million repair 
job, which now completely en- 
velopes the statue with scaf- 
folding, should be complete in 
October 1990. 


ALABAMA. Those who are 
thrilled by the space-probing 
potential of the Hubble Space 
Telescope will find, near 
Huntsville, the best place on 
earth to see how it works. At 
the Space and Rocket Center, 
a full-scale replica of the 
bus-size telescope, with one 
side cut away to show its interi- 
or, is on display, with neon 
tubes showing the path that 
light travels through the de- 
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vice. The center is open daily 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


JAPAN. Good guidebooks 
about modern Japan are diffi- 
cult to find. Some are impossi- 
bly romantic, all delicate tem- 
ples and precious gardens. 
Others are relentlessly con- 
temporary—anything not com- 
puterized is excluded. Gateway 
to Japan by June Kinoshita and 
Nicholas Palevsky (Kodansha; 
$15.95) strikes a balance. 
Filled with history and pop cul- 
ture, the book presents both 
the zany and the zen of Japan 
and is particularly good at ex- 
plaining the country’s maze of 
transportation options. 


| Compiled by Jeffery C. Rubin 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


SPECIAL BOOK ЕХСЕЕРЕ 


In Memoirs, 
a 20th century 


giant offers 
his final 


testament 


Andrei Sakharov, first 
revered in the U.S.S.R. 
as the father of the 
Soviet hydrogen bomb, 
then reviled as a traitor 
for his tireless defense 
of human rights, recounts 
his tumultuous life. 
> A look at Lavrenti 
Beria, a “terrifying 
human being.” » The 
Oppenheimer-Teller feud. 
> The man who poisoned 
Soviet science. » Why 
Sakharov ranks as a 
world-class scientist. 


Vol. 135, No. 20 


SAKHAROV, THEN A MUNITIONS-PLANT WORKER, IN 1943 
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ASIA/PACIFIC: With insurgent violence rising, all- 12 
out War appears imminent in the Kashmir Valley 

An ominous tension prevails between India and Pakistan as the 
neighboring countries clash over the fate of the Indian state of Jammu 
and Kashmir. > From sandbag bunkers in the center of the cross fire, an 
eyewitness account of the fighting. 


WORLD: As the two Germanys head toward 18 
unification, what becomes of the NATO alliance? 

Now that the Berlin Wall has come down and the Warsaw Pact nations 
have begun distancing themselves from Moscow, Washington searches 
anxiously for a clear role to play in a newly emergent Europe. 


BUSINESS: Crafty, expensive and well 26 
organized, the transportation of illegal 

immigrants has become a booming trade 

On private jets, inside the trunks of old cars and even on flimsy rubber 
rafts equipped with cellular phones, shipments of human cargo across 
U.S. borders are surging. 


BEHAVIOR: An elaborate new survey, dubbed 54 
“China’s Kinsey Report,” shows the extent to 

which that country’s sexual mores are shifting 

The investigation reveals a deterioration in the traditional tie between sex 
and marriage and analyzes the impact of problems resulting from 
increasing sexual permissiveness in an otherwise repressive society. 


FASHION: Crazy legs, colorful second skins! 60 
Designers can’t get enough of them 

Tights, body stockings and leggings are the first fad of the 90s, starting a 
boom in the hosiery business and restoring septuagenarian Italian 
designer Emilio Pucci to the top of the international hit parade. 


CINEMA: Colombian director Victor Gaviria 63 
brings the horror of the world’s murder capital to 

the screen in No Futuro (No Future) 

An extraordinary film set in the barrios of Medellin, where 4,033 people 
were slain last year, focuses on the deadly culture that turns local teens 
into fearless killers. 
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Fiona Hamilton is a stewardess for 
British Airways. She flies on the airline's 
long-haul routes out of London, but 
actually lives hundreds of miles away 
in Scotland. 

Arriving back in London from an 
overnight flight, Fionas first stop is at the 
airlines Staff Travel Centre to buy a ticket 
for a Super Shuttle flight home to 
Edinburgh. 

Standing in a line waiting for a ticket 
does not make her smile. Fujitsu to the 
rescue. 


LEADING COMPUTER 
MAKER 


Fujitsu, one of the world's leading 
computer makers, recently helped British 
Airways relieve the problem of queuing at 
its Staff Travel Centre at Heathrow Airport 
London by designing and manufacturing 
a мегу special printer to form the heart 
of an automated ticketing system built by 
the airline itself. The system (photo, right) 
allows staff to bypass the ticket counter 
and issue their own tickets to a range 
of destinations. The printer is no simple 
Printer, but an intelligent device which not 
only prints tickets and boarding passes 
but also magnetically encodes them so that 
they can be read and verified by computer. 
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i HOW FUJITSU 
| HELP FIONA HAMILTON 
НҮ HOME WITH A SMILE. 


WORLD'S FAVOURITE 
AIRLINE 


It takes a special kind of company to 
impress the world's favourite airline and 
that's exactly what Fujitsu is. The company 
is not just a leading computer maker, 
it is also one of the world's leading tele- 
communications makers— with more than 
100,000 employees and projects completed 
in a hundred countries. It is a high tech 
giant that's a major force in the global 
information revolution, a company that 
makes surprising new systems that can 
do important things. Like keep Fiona 
Hamilton smiling. 


The British Airways self-service ticketing system 
for staff was designed around a Fujitsu intelligent 
ticket printer. It is as easy to operate as an automated 
bank teller machine. 


СО 
FUJITSU 


The global computer & communications company. 
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Letters 


“We have to 
care about the 
environment 
every day, not 
just on 
April 22." 


Bob Hoff, Shizuoka, Japan 


JAPAN DIPLOMACY: Speak Softly and Carry a Big Check 


TIME 


EDU Day 90 


a 


In your Earth Day report, I was happy 
to see recognition for Wangari Maathai's 
efforts to slow deforestation in Kenya 
through her grass-roots organization, the 
Green Belt Movement [April 23]. There is 
no doubt that she is one of the main posi- 
tive forces in East Africa. But she is being 
undermined by the Kenyan government 
because she has spoken out against a pro- 
posed 60-story building for Nairobi’s Uhu- 
tu Park. She has been expelled from her of- 
fice space, vilified in the press and 
harassed by the police. We must do more 
than honor the innovators in environmen- 
talism. We must also become informed 
about those resisting the progress of the 
people who care about our earth. 
Rosemary S. Walker 
New York City 


Iam 14, and like many others I realize 
that time is running out to save our envi- 
ronment. It is my generation that will pay 
for the disrespect that has been shown the 
earth. It is time for a change, one in which 
articipate. 

ү EP Е Sarah Kendall 
Merewether, Australia 


^ 
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My firm has recognized the needs of 
the environment and has played a part in 
doing something about them. We persuad- 
ed a restaurant that is a client of ours to 
print its menus on recycled paper. If all 
menus were made of recycled materials, 
millions of trees could be saved. : 
Jack Goodson, President 
Hotel Printing Ltd. 
Montreal 


Some believe we do not inherit our 
land from our ancestors, but borrow it 
from our children. What we leave them will 
be determined by our increasing popula- 
tion. Despite efforts to attack the symp- 
toms of overpopulation, man continues to 
be the root cause of the destruction of our 
earth. Although the overall growth rate is 
slowing, the world population will increase 
by about a billion people in each of the next 
three decades. Our failure to solve the 
population problem will be a judgment. 

Harold Musnitsky 
Narberth, Pa. 


I strongly support protecting the envi- 
ronment, but we seem to dedicate days, 
even years, to some cause in order to com- 
pensate for our neglect. Our conscience is 
then satisfied, and we tend to forget about 
the issue and resume our daily lives un- 
changed. It is our lack of awareness and 
foresight that has caused these problems. 
We have to care about the environment ev- 
ery day, not just on April 22. 

Bob Hoff 
Shizuoka, Japan 


Yanquis' President? 


You overlooked a factor that has con- 
tributed to a drop in support for Mario 
Vargas Llosa in his campaign to become 
President of Peru [April 23]. Americans 
underestimate Latin resentment against 
interventionist Yanquis. For Vargas Llosa, 
who was reluctant to condemn the Ameri- 
can invasion of Panama in December, be- 
ing in good standing with the U.S. is a kiss 
of death at the ballot box. 

Valerie L. Hummel 
Caracas 


Vargas Llosa has defects, and has com- 
mitted mistakes in his campaign, but he is 
an honest and intelligent man with clear 
ideas and a strong desire to work for his 
country. He aims to bring Peru out from 
the chaotic and almost impossible situa- 
tion into which it has fallen. 

Patricia Arévalo Magluf 

Lima 
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Weapons in the Middle East 


Iraq's President, Saddam Hussein, 
seems obsessed with the thought of de- 
stroying Israel [April 16]. Does he honestly 
believe he can stage a chemical, biological 
or nuclear attack and get away unscathed? 
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Terms for Abortion | 


The law enacted by the Belgian pa 
ment without King Baudouin’s assen 
lows abortion within twelve weeks a 
conception [April 16]. A pregnant wo] 
who considers herself, for whatever 
son, to be in a state of distress may rq 
an abortion. The medical specialis w 
performs it has only to ascertain їй 
woman feels herself to be in such абд 
the fetus is severely malformed, then 
time limit on the abortion. These Hm 
the law made it impossible for Baudon 
cooperate in its promulgation. 23 
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» A simple idea. 
ay A major contract. 
| And it's so easy when you make 
the right connections in America. 


Americans coll it “Breaking The Ice A light-hearted 

remark that releases tension and makes it easy for 

a group of people from different parts of the country 

and even different parts of the world to get Eon to 

‘business quickly, —— 

Another thing that makes it easy to meet with people: 

in America is Northwest Airlines. = 
Our departures from 12 cities in Asia, our 8 U. 

ways and our domestic network of over 2 

make it easy to fly where you want, when yo 
Northwest Airlines. We'll help with the co 

you need to make doing business in Ameri 

the easiest things in the world. : 
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Such encounters between 
comers and locals are all too 
diical. San José, Costa Rica’s 
pital (pop. 800,000) is not a 
prücularly large city. From an 
an planner’s point of view its 
jutis simple and logical: ave- 
fs run east-west; streets 
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San José, Costa Rica 


into the local cartography. Some years ago, 
or so the shaggy-dog tale goes, a canine 
was hit by a passing car and killed. A group 
of mischievous youths set the corpse afire. 
A motorist, thinking the boys were roasting 
a live animal, tried to intervene. That’s the 
end of the story. But the approximate spot, 
on the road that leads to the Guadelupe 
section of San José, suddenly had a new 


name —апа it stuck. 


The Foreign Ministry, better known to locals as the Yellow House 


“Keep going for 15 minutes after 
you see the cow lying in the field, 


then turn left." 


"Though directions in San José may be 
puzzling for out-of-towners, the locals 
wouldn’t have it any other way. Explains 
Miguel Salguero, 56, one of Costa Rica’s 
best-known writers and raconteurs: “It 
started many years ago. San José was a 
small city, and for farmers who had moved 
here from the countryside and couldn’t 
read, it was very hard to understand ad- 
dresses using avenue and street names. So 
someone would say, ‘Go to the Chico Soto 
and then proceed another 100 steps.” Ev- 
eryone knew the Chico Soto, which was a 
small bar on the Paseo Colón." 

Salguero, who was recently elected an 
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Alternate Member of the National Assem- 
bly, catalogs unusual addresses with the 
devotion of a scholar. His hopelessly un- 
tidy office is located between Tenth and 
Twelfth Avenues, on the corner of ... 
"Well, I don't remember exactly which 
street, but it's 50 steps from the old Mo- 
derno movie house,” he says of a building 
that was torn down a long time ago. 

In other parts of Costa Rica, as well as 
in neighboring Nicaragua, directions can 
be just as haphazard. “You remember the 
street where the fat lady sold sweets?,” 


Managuans may say. They at least have the | 


excuse that the 1972 earthquake leveled 
the city center and permanently removed 
dozens of landmarks. “Keep going for 15 
minutes after you see the cow lying in the 
field, then turn left,” advises a resident of 
Guanacaste, a province in northwestern 
Costa Rica. Should the cow have 
ambled away in the meantime, 
well, good luck. 

Why won't people accept 
more conventional addresses 
and learn to use them? “I think 
it’s mental laziness,” says Sal- 
guero, whose travelogues of his 
country tend to celebrate the 
haphazard place names. “Chil- 
dren learn them from their par- 
ents, so they grow up knowing 
them. All the younger architects 
want to innovate, and they've 
designed neighborhoods that 
could easily use real addresses. 
But people keep referring to 
those places as ‘that bunch of 
new houses where the railroad 
used to run,’ and the like.” 

A new generation of Costa 
Ricans is putting its stamp on 
the city, however, though not in 
a way that pleases traditional- 
ists. If burned dogs and old 
trees were the references for an 
older generation, the young are 
wont to describe specific places in dis- 
tances from the Pizza Hut, Kentucky Fried 
Chicken or McDonald’s—some of the 
fast-food outlets that have become popular 
meeting spots around town. “I wouldn't 
like anything that changed the traditions 
here, but I like this least of all,” grouses 
Salguero. “You try to tell young people 
about what used to stand where McDon- 
ald's is, and they look at you as if you're 
from the moon.” But it is also a reassuring 
sign that Costa Ricans are still in no hurry 
to conform to the more precise but less col- 
orful way the rest of the world uses to fig- 
ure out where it is going. ^H 
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By EDWARD W. DESMOND 


€ ISLAMABAD 

India and Pakistan were born 
77 out of conflict, set into motion 
by the ancient residues of distrust and ha- 
tred between Hindu and Muslim on the 
subcontinent. Despite the creation of two 
countries, one avowedly secular, the other 
Islamic, that distrust has sputtered on for 
the past 43 years and thrice exploded into 

war, each more deadly and destructive 

than the last. 

Yet the single biggest issue of conten- 
tion between the two countries remains as 
far from resolution today as it was at the 
time of the British partition in 1947. That is 
the fate of Jammu and Kashmir, an Indian 

state of great strategic value and economic 
potential. In Islamabad's view, the disposi- 
tion of predominantly Muslim Jammu and 
Kashmir was never fairly decided. As New 
Delhi sees it, the state is an integral part of 
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India, as should be slices of the territory 
that have been under Pakistani control for 
more than 40 years. 

Since the last war, in 1971, the Kashmir 
question has been more or less dormant: 
both sides have tiptoed around it in unspo- 
ken recognition that there can be no 
change in the status quo without the great 
danger of a devastating, all-out war. Nei- 
ther side reckoned on a third party's dis- 
turbing the arrangement. But during the 
past few months, Kashmiris have shaken 
life back into the dispute with a popular, 
deeply embedded rebellion against Indian 
rule that has cost more than 400 lives so far 
this year. The conflict sent both New Delhi 
and Islamabad back to armor-plated posi- 
tions of the past, with mutual accusations 
quickly broadening into not merely talk of 
war but also escalation of military moves 
on both sides of the border. 

Under pressure from friends and allies, 
Indian Foreign Minister Inder Kumar Guj- 
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The Road to War? 


As tensions rise over Kashmir, India and Pakistan seem to be stumbling 
toward a conflict that no one would really win 
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No one, least of all the principals, 
that a fourth Indo-Pakistani war 
be devastating for both sides; some 

хле even fear that such a conflict 
pil lead to the first use of nuclear weap- 
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level, praising the movement and promis- 
ing to lend it “moral support," 

In New Delhi's eyes, that passive accep- 
tance of the militants’ activities is more than 
enough of an indictment of Pakistan. What- 
ever the full extent of Pakistan's involve- 
ment, it is clear that members of rebel 
groups like the Jammu Kashmir Liberation 
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Front (.K.L.F.) cross into Pakistan, some- 
times under covering fire from Pakistani 
border troops; buy weapons in Pakistan's 
open arms markets; seek military training 
with the mujahedin in Afghanistan; and 
then, at least on a small-scale basis, with 
Kashmiri groups in Pakistan, return to 
Kashmir to fight on. All that is undisturbed 
by Pakistani authorities. Says L.K. Advani, 
leader of the Bharatiya Janata Party (B.1.P.), 
a Hindu nationalist group supporting the 
V.P. Singh government: “This has all the 
advantages of war without the risks.” 

The Pakistanis argue, though, that no 
one could expect them to do less for the 
Kashmiris. In a sense, the national honor is 
at stake. In 1947 and again in 1965 Pakistani 
forces invaded Kashmir and were defeated 
because anticipated Kashmiri support for 
Pakistani “liberators” never materialized. 
Today that kind of support would be avail- 
able in the valley, and Pakistanis watch in 
frustration as Kashmiri co-religionists suffer 
under an Indian crackdown in which securi- 
ty forces have shot and killed dozens of un- 
armed demonstrators. 

Though most Pakistani strategists admit 
that their military is not strong enough to 
take on India’s far larger armed forces in a 
direct confrontation, there is pressure in 
government and military circles in Islam- 
abad for the less dangerous option of co- 
vertly helping the rebels—just as Pakistan 
has covertly armed and trained the Afghan 
mujahedin for ten years. Says Mushahid 
Hussain, a Pakistani newspaper columnist 
specializing in defense and foreign affairs: 
“If we can't help the rebels 
now, we might as well pack 
our bags. We have to draw 
the bottom line unless we 
want to be a glorified Nepal 
or Bhutan.” 

Amid all the rhetorical 
broadsides, India has gone 
all out to seal off and put 
down the uprising in Kash- 
mir. It has greatly increased 
the number of security forces 
on hand, raising the number 
of paramilitary forces, mostly 
the Border Security Force 
and Central Reserve Police, 
to 145,000. In the past 
month, the army has killed 
25 infiltrators and captured 
187 more, though cross-bor- 
der activity continues, and 
will no doubt expand later 
this summer when the snows 
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among the valley's Muslims. Because many 


local police sympathize with the rebels, little 
solid intelligence is available on the mili- 
tants. One example: last month security 
forces captured Yasin Malik, the leader of 
the J.K.L.F. in the valley, but did not recog- 
nize him. They sent him to a hospital, unac- 
companied by policemen, for treatment of 
injuries suffered in a fall. Doctors recog- 
nized Malik and helped him escape. Says a 
senior officer of India's Intelligence Bu- 
reau: “It took us two years to penetrate the 
Sikh militant outfits in Punjab. We will take 
some time to get our men in the Kashmiri 
underground." 

The rebels have their troubles 
too. So far, they have proved less 
than expert at the business of guer- 
rilla war: their hit-and-run attacks 
have claimed 138 lives this year, and 
they lost some sympathy when they 
murdered four kidnaped hostages, 
including Musheer-ul-Haq, vice 
chancellor of Kashmir University 
and a noted Islamic scholar. The 
rebels have yet to use relatively so- 
phisticated equipment like rocket- 
propelled grenades or radio-deto- 
nated explosives. 

Their ranks are also split: 13 reb- 
el groups are divided into two fac- 
tions, those favoring accession to 
Pakistan and an Islamic regime and 
those demanding independence un- 
der a secular government. In recent 
weeks a relatively new group, the 
Hizb-ul-Mujahedin (Party of the 
Holy Warriors), which favors union 
with Pakistan and an Islamic govern- 
ment, has started to challenge the leader- 
ship of the J.K.L.F., the oldest and best orga- 
nized of the pro-independence secular 
groups. Under pressure, the J.K.L.r. has 
modified its stance, and aspires to an “inde- 
pendent Islamic country as per the ideal giv- 
en by the Prophet Muhammad." One rea- 
son for the shift, it appears, is that foreign 
patrons of the movement in Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia and Iran prefer to finance distinctly 
Islamic movements. Kashmiris fear that 
tensions between the militant groups could 


erupt into violence. 


To crush the guerrillas, Governor Jag- 


mohan, the New Delhi-appointed adminis- 
trator of Jammu and Kashmir and a man 
with a reputation for ruthless efficiency, has 
ordered a widespread curfew and extensive 
Security sweeps to capture militants and 
seize arms. Indian army intelligence and the 
Research and Analysis Wing, the federal in- 
telligence agency, have brought in agents 
with extensive experience in combating in- 
surgencies in northeastern India. So far, the 
Indian dragnets have netted 600 suspects, 
including three senior J.K.L.F. leaders and 
ten important leaders of other groups. Jag- 
mohan has claimed "encouraging results." 
Says he: *The public mood is changing. 
People are starting to give us information. 
СС-0. In Public Domain. 
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Possible attack route J 


The message is going across that it is the ad- 
ministration, not the terrorist, that is ruling 
now." The militant groups, including the 
J.K.L.F. and the Hizb-ul-Mujahedin, dispute 
Jagmohan’s assertions. 

The crackdown in Kashmir has been 
widely applauded in India as the first step in 
the government's plans to normalize life in 
the state and hold elections. The only orga- 
nized dissent has come from two human 
rights groups that claim to have document- 
ed cases of security forces abusing the Kash- 
miris. But the reports have received little at- 
tention in the national press. The 


Committee for Initiative on Kashmir, one 
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of the panels, issued a study in March con- 
demning an “official policy” of “indiscrimi- 
nate killings, arbitrary arrests, unlawful 
searches, unprovoked assaults on peaceful 
demonstrators.” It concluded, “The govern- 
ment’s plan to suppress ‘terrorism’ is ending 
up in a Situation where the hitherto uncom- 
mitted masses are being pushed to a posi- 
tion where they feel ‘independence’ from 
New Delhi is the only way to escape from 
state repression.” 

Hard-liners in New Delhi are unim- 
pressed. Says K.L. Sharma, general secretary 
ofthe BJ.P.: “The price of public alienation is 
worth paying because the first priority is to 
protect the integrity of the nation." 
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dent of Azad Kashmir: “We are trying to 
mobilize world opinion, but we have not | 
succeeded so far." | 
The superpowers have been attempt- | 
ing to restrain India and Pakistan, and | 
U.S. Secretary of State James Baker dis- | 
cussed the issue with Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Eduard Shevardnadze in April. 
Washington has pressured Pakistan not to 
provoke India by involving itself 
more deeply in the Kashmir imbro- | 
glio. Washington has also made | 
strong demarches to New Delhi 
over the need to avoid military 
provocations and to devise ways of 
recognizing Kashmiri political as- | 
pirations. Outside the govern- 
ment, Selig Harrison, a Carnegie 
Endowment for International 
Peace expert on South Asia, ar- 
gues that the U.S. should suspend 
delivery of major armaments to 
Pakistan in order to be a more 
credible arbiter between India and 
Pakistan. The U.S. has given Paki- 
stan more than $3 billion in mili- 
tary grants and credits since 1982. 
In the end, however, no one in 
Washington or elsewhere has the le- 
verage to pry India and Pakistan 
apart if tensions continue to build. 
Says one official in Washington: 
"Given the deep roots of the con- 
flict and the mutual suspicion on 
both sides, there are limits to what 
we can do." The best deterrent to 
war should be the realization that a 
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Sing a Song of Freedom 


By EDWARD W. DESMOND 


А @ SRINAGAR 


For the Indian soldiers and 
policemen in the streets, Sri- 
nagar is enemy territory. At every major 
crossing, they huddle around sandbag bun- 
kers, taking shelter against the rage around 
them. They never know when a young man 
might dash up, whip back his cloak and 
blast away with an AK-47 rifle, to disap- 
pear seconds later in a warren of back 
alleys. He may kill or wound a soldier or 
two, and his shots will no doubt trigger a 
ricocheting overreaction. The locals call 
it "cross-firing": angry soldiers giving 
chase, shooting at anything that moves, 
spilling their fury—and playing into the 
hands of the militants' efforts to spark 
atrocities, which in turn generate recruits 
for the cause. 

Given the frequency of such confronta- 
tions, it is no surprise that the troops look 
nervous and twitchy at their posts around a 
picturesque city fallen into gloom. They 
train their rifles or Sten guns at every 
car approaching on empty, curfew-bound 
streets. They check the trunk and indulge 


Muslims are united in their opposition to curfews and the Indian military occupati 


in a bit of informal interrogation. “What 
time does your watch say?" It should not 
be half an hour behind; that might mean 
the person joined the rebels' call to adopt 
Pakistan standard time. *Will you have a 
drink with us?" One should not say no; that 
might be a sign of Islamic fundamentalism. 
If one does not pass the tests, the results 
can be violent. An orthopedic specialist in 
the city has seen 35 broken arms, several 
broken noses, more than 200 broken or 
bruised ribs—all said to have been inflicted 
by Indian security forces since January. 

If the person seems innocent, the 
troopers wave the car on, perhaps with a 
parting word. One officer in the paramili- 
tary Central Reserve Police Force offered 
his own political assessment: “Whatever 
hardships you people face are because 
your police and government employees are 
disloyal. It is because of them the people 
face misery.” 

He is about half right—namely about 
the Kashmiri Muslims’ utter alienation 
from India. Among the most overpowering 
impressions in the Kashmir Valley these 
days is the unity of Muslim Kashmiris on 
one point; India has squandered the good- 
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of Kashmir, Once touted as “Paradise on 
Earth,” is dead. Government offices, shops 
and the few industries are shuttered under 
the curfew. Banks are also closed most of 
the time, though a few, like the State Bank 
of India, Open when the curfew lifts, and 
long lines form outside under the watchful 
eyes of soldiers in bunkers manning ma- 
chine guns. 

Markets are open only when the curfew 
is lifted, and even then Supplies are low ow- 
ing to the disruption of commodities—veg- 
etables, mutton and medicine—that come 
by road from the south. But people adapt. 
One new business in these hard times is the 
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the state long ago in deference to the Hin- 
du reverence for the cow, and the majority 
of Muslims were content to eat mutton. 
But now there is no mutton, and butchers 
have started slaughtering cows. Asked why 
he was breaking the law, one butcher 
grumbled, “There is no governmen 
anyway.” : 
In any case, there are no longer many 
Hindus around whose sentiments need be 
taken into account. More than 7046 of the 
valley's 150,000 pandits, as Hindu Kash- 
miris are known, have fled, hustled along 
by unofficial government encouragement. 
The exodus is lamented by the militants, 
who insist they had nothing against their 
fellow Kashmiris. The Hindu departure 
has tightened the impact of curfew since 
the pandits operated many of the business- 
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federal government jobs in the postal and 
telecommunications systems. 

Governor Jagmohan, New Delhi's 
hard-line man in the State, wants to restore 
normal life in the valley but finds himself in 
a corner. If he lifts the curfew, the militants 
attack. If he reimposes it, his cause—and 
that of India—loses more hearts and 
minds. Last week the governor eased cur- 
few during the daylight hours, and the 
streets filled with people eager to shop. 
But life is along way from returning to nor- 
mal. Curfews are still in effect part of the 
day, at least, and the governor is having 
trouble finding volunteers to work in gov- 
ernment offices. The phone system is fall- 
ing apart, but despite hefty incen- 
tives, the government cannot 
tempt enough telecommunica- 
tions workers to Srinagar to main- 
tain it. The militants assassinated 
one on the charge that he was an 
intelligence agent. The governor 
wants to reopen schools, but the 
militants have torched many of the 
buildings, and many of the surviv- 
ing ones are barracks for the 
armed forces. The governor wants 
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to Srinagar from Jammu, a cus- 


has sparked demonstrations 
against the transfer by government 
workers in Jammu. To win them 
over, the governor has agreed that 
they can leave their families be- 
hind and that in Srinagar they can 
live together in a few tourist hotels, 
which will be converted into high- 
security hostels. 

State workers are afraid of cur- 
fews, shortages and most of all the 
shadow of young activists who blow 
up banks or government offices and 
Kill civil servants and soldiers. It is 
easy to meet the youths, even under 
curfew. Once the word goes out, 
someone appears to guide a visitor 
through alley after alley to a safe 
house. Before long, a heavily built 
man in his early 20s strides in, ac- 

companied by two boys barely out of their 
teens carrying automatic rifles. One of the 
weapons is a much prized AKSU-74, a Sovi- 
et-made submachine gun. “It costs 100,000 
rupees [close to $6,000], the owner ex- 
plains with boyish pride. The other J.K.L.F. 
man jokes with a friend, threatening him 
with a grenade pulled from under his cloak. 
They work for Sheik Hamid, the deputy 
commander of the J.K.L.F., who Stays 
around for two hours, at ease despite 
searches nearby. If the soldiers come too 
close, the people in the neighborhood will 
pour into the alleys to shout anti-Indian and 
pro-independence slogans, giving Hamid 
time to get away. How long will the conflict 
take? He does not know, but he is pleased 
with the progress so far, “The issue was to 
create the problem, and our biggest success 
has been to put the problem to the world.” н 
——————d 
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To make membership in NATO bya unified Germany palatable to Moscow, the alliance is proposingto cancel productionof nag 
range nuclear missiles, abandon plans for further modernization of nuclear artillery, advance U.S.-Soviet reduction talks on warheads alread уте te 


deployed, permit a reduced Soviet military presence in East Germany for up to seven years, and place no Western troops in East German tenis sd Germ 
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By JILL SMOLOWE The frenzy of diplomatic activity last 
week underscored how energetically 
ld truths are collapsing as quick- | Washington is trying to ensure a strong 
ly as the Berlin Wall, while Eu- | U.S. hand in the design and maintenance 
rope rushes to meet its bright | of Europe's new security order. Over three 
and shining future. The Soviet | days, U.S. Secretary of State James Baker 
Union can no longer lay claim to the loyal- | met with his NATO and European Commu- 
ties of its East European neighbors. The | nity counterparts in Brussels, then con- 
U.S. can no longer assume that its West | ferred with German leaders and Soviet 
European allies will look to Washington | Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze in 
for leadership. And the North Atlantic | Bonn. The next day he proceeded to the 
Treaty Organization, for 40 years the cruci- | Foreign Ministry to discuss the future of 
ble of security arrangements for the West, |. Germany at the so-called Two-Plus-Four 
can no longer count on being the vessel in | talks, the six-nation group composed of 
which Europe's future will be forged. All of West and East Germany and the four Al- 
these crumbling assumptions have left lied powers of World War II (the U.S., the 
Washington grasping to define what role it | Soviet Union, France and Britain). 
can—and should—play in a newly emer- The high-ranking consultations were 


gent Europe. designed both to ease Soviet concerns 


As Germany moves closer to unification, the West begins to renovate 
NATO without making life more difficult for Gorbachev 
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WAR SAW PACT Despite NATO's attempts to mollify Soviet concerns, Gorbachevis holding out for a neutral Germany or one 
ads alread Janging temporarily to both security alliances. When Shevardnadze arrived for the Two-Plus-Four talks, he again ruled out NATO membership for a 
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rman етік Germany. Bush's concern is that the Soviets will accept German membership, but only if all of NATO's nuclear weapons are removed. 


bar that as far as the U.S. is concerned, 
ro should be retrofitted, not demol- 

~ [pe and replaced with a new security 
шше. 

What Bush left unsaid is that if NATO 
lapsed, America’s relevance—and in- 
кие іп Europe would be substantially 

rainished, “We do want to remain a Eu- 
п power, but the question is how do 
7100 that when the only institutional 
Eus. right now is NATO?" asks 

а Administration official. 
à e d ү в about NATO, be- 
Rope alidity to the U.S. presence 
eis assertion of NATO's pre-emi- 
€d with an awareness that 
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The now canceled missiles would have had 
a 450-km range, allowing them to carry 
only far enough to hit Czechoslovakia or 
within the borders of a rapidly unifying 
Germany. And neither Germany shares 
Bush's enthusiasm for the retention of the 
present Lance missiles, with а 130-km 
range. Bush's stepped-up campaign for a 
conventional-forces treaty, limiting the So- 
viet Union to 195,000 troops beyond its 
borders and the U.S. to 225,000 troops in 
Western and Central Europe, may be 
stalled by disagreements with Moscow 
over aircraft levels. 

Bush recognizes that the rapid pace of 
events will later lead to even deeper troop 
cuts on both sides. Soviet forces are not ca- 
pable of launching a surprise invasion of. 
Western Europe now that their allies in the 
Warsaw Pact have declared independence 
and the U.S.S.R.’s military effectiveness 
has disintegrated. The Soviet army is sig- 
nificantly weakened by ethnic strife and in- 
subordination in the ranks. (At the NATO 
meeting in Brussels last week, a senior de- 
fense expert disclosed that the Soviet army 
mobilized an entire division in its Moscow 
barracks last February as a signal to the 
Kremlin against further military cuts.) 
Warning time in advance of a hypothetical 
Soviet land attack across Europe could be 
as much as six months to a year, according 
to some intelligence estimates. In short, 
the need for large standing forces in Eu- 
rope has been significantly reduced. 

A far thornier issue is Bush's demand 
that a united Germany be a full-fledged 


member of NATO. The issue dominated the 
opening round of the Two-Plus-Four talks. 
Washington's position is endorsed by Eu- 
ropean governments on both sides of the 
old divide. They feel that the new Germany 
must be “embedded” in a joint security sys- 
tem—NATO, at least for now— just as it is 
in the European Community. The Europe- 
ans count on America's strategic nuclear 
umbrella to keep the Germans from re- 
versing their treaty promises not to devel- 
op nuclear weapons. 

U.S. policymakers are convinced that 
the Soviets will eventually come to regard 


German membership in NATO as the best | 


way to guarantee a stable and secure Eu- 
rope. As yet, however, Soviet President 
Mikhail Gorbachev has continued to hold 
out for either a neutral Germany or one 
belonging to both security alliances. Bush's 
grave concern is that the Soviets may pro- 
mote unacceptable conditions. They might 
call for German unification without NATO 
membership or membership in NATO but 
modified to forbid the placement of any 
NATO nuclear weapons on German soil. 
The latter proposal could become a hot is- 
sue in the West German elections sched- 
uled for December, offering a powerful 
campaign weapon to the opposition Social 
Democrats, whose calls for a nuclear-free 
country strike a resonant chord in both 
Germanys. 

Moscow's current intransigence over 
German membership in NATO makes Gor- 
bachev the odd man out. After meeting 


with Gorbachev in Moscow last week, East 
ES LU 
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| German Prime Minister Lothar de Mai- 
ziére said that, despite Moscow's objec- 
tions, his country would be interested in 
joining NATO, albeit one with a changed 
*structure and strategy." De Maiziére did 
not spell out what changes he had in mind, 
but West Germany is confident the East 
Germans will follow Bonn's lead. 

NATO has already embraced a plan put 
forward last February by West German 
Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher 
under which NATO would not station 
troops on East German soil and a reduced 
number of Soviet troops could remain in 
East Germany. Hence the Bonn govern- 
ment remains strongly committed to a uni- 
fied Germany's membership in NATO. Says 
West German Defense Minister Gerhard 
Stoltenberg: “The alliance between the 
North American and West European 
countries continues to be an indispensable 
guarantee for a stable change.” 


ven as West Europeans affirm 

their commitment to NATO, how- 

ever, they are exploring new polit- 

ical and security arrangements 
that could render the alliance an also-ran 
at best and obsolete at worst. Two weeks 
ago, at a special summit of the European 
| Community in Dublin, Community leaders 
| voted to consider a Franco-German pro- 
| posal for full “political union" by 1993, in- 
cluding a common defense policy. The pro- 
posal raised the distant prospect of a 
challenge to NATO as the new Europe's pri- 
mary defense forum. 

The Community's progress toward a 
common market by 1992 has made Wash- 
ington keenly aware that if it is to continue 
playing a vital role in Europe, it must 
strengthen its ties to the E.C. 


for the Community's impor- 
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Baker wants to keep America's hand in 


tual recriminations over American beef 
hormones and French wine.” 

The U.S. must also redefine its rela- 
tionship with the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe, the assembly 
that first met in Helsinki in 1975 to seal 
formally postwar borders and advance 
the cause of human rights. The С$СЕ is 
the sole international organization to 
bind the whole of Europe. It doesn't have 
so much as an office, a desk or a secre- 
tary. But its membership includes all 
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Europe,” says a senior Pentagon о; 
“There can be no higher priority." 
The final shape of Europe’s newh 
is far from clear. The one certainyi 
European voices will increasing! 
nate the Atlantic-security debate. The 
an interim consensus that NATO sti 
role to play. “The argument over NA 
not over its existence but over il 
ability," says a senior State Depant 
official. Still, with parliaments and w 
demanding a reduction nf 
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tance. Bush has inaugurated a | In the frigid climate of the cold war, be in European hands. De 
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his year’s as a bit di fer 
the first time, officials 
rdinary citizens to parti- 
git in the parade unt ud 
ament sanction and carry ban 
t «mat had not been previously 
roved, Last week, as Mikhail 
orbachev and the Politburo 
ied on in bemusement from 
Lenin Mausoleum, the trium- 
st spectacle tailed off into an 
‘Îorecedented demonstration of 
&ontent. 
After the last official workers’ 
‘utalion had passed by, an unruly 
[ше of about 50,000 citizens 
amed under the reviewing 
Я d. Some waved banners de- 
‘olncing COMMUNIST BUTCHERY. 
fies held aloft portraits of de- 
td Soviet human-rights cam- 
net Andrei Sakharov, maver- 
Communist Boris Yeltsin and 
far Nicholas II. While Red 
are reverberated with festive 
Ing music, protesters shout- 
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dee une boy screeched 
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Above the fray for once: the capital's new boss 
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the rest of the Politburo to a chorus of 
whistles. “Did you notice no one was 
cheering for Gorbachev?" a young woman 
asked as she paraded out of Red Square. 
*Popov is the only one up there we trust." 
Just three months ago, such recogni- 
tion of Popov by the top Soviet leadership 
would have been unthinkable. But since 
the left-wing Democratic Russia move- 
ment triumphed in Moscow's local elec- 
tions in March, Popov has become a fig- 
ure to reckon with, the first radical 
reformer to assume a leadership position 
in the Soviet Union through a democratic 
election since 1917. Other reformers took 
office in Leningrad, Sverdlovsk and Lvov, 
promising to bring a new combativeness 


to local government in some of the 
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Tm popular new mayor struggles to clean up the decaying capital 


country's most important centers. 

The string of victories, howev- 
er, also brings some daunting chal- 
lenges. The civic reformers now 
must assume responsibility for the 
problems of the cities they control, 


munist rule. The nation’s capital is 
among the worst examples. Much 


monuments, including hundreds 
of churches, have suffered decades 
of neglect. Moscow's population 


ы 


6 million three decades ago— mak- 
ing it easily the most populous city 
on the European Continent. 

The crowding and neglect have 
turned the metropolis into an ag- 
glomeration of jammed subways 
and empty stores, postcard views 
at the Kremlin coupled with boule- 
vards defaced by as many potholes 


Among the disasters that Popov 
must confront: 


ENVIRONMENTAL DECAY 

Soviet automobiles are not sub- 
ject to emission standards and con- 
tinue to use leaded gasolines. Mos- 
cow's air has a carbon-monoxide 
content that often rises to twice the 
mandated safety level, according to 
the State Committee for the Preser- 
vation of Nature. Buildings in the 
city center are rotting away from 
pollution. Factories, which are sited helter- 
Skelter around the town, are seldom policed 
for pollution transgressions, and the air in 
some parts of the city reeks from industrial 
waste and stings the eyes. 


THE HOUSING GAP 

More than 1.4 million Moscovites are 
waiting for apartments of their own. When 
children marry, the newlyweds often move 
in with their parents until a new apartment 
is found, a wait that can last more than ten 


| years. Result: a rising divorce rate and 


heightened social tension. 


TRANSPORTATION WOES 
The subway system must service 2.6 bil- 


lion passengers a year, and buses are fall- 
لم‎ 
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many of which are in crushingly | 
bad shape after 70 years of Com- | 


of Moscow's once beautiful city | 
center was destroyed by urban- | 
renewal projects. Many historical | 
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movie theater provides Musco- 
vites welcome relief from the fre- 
quent banes of urban life; right, a 
local brewery is just one of many 
industrial plants within the city 
limits; below, crumbling build- 
ings and unrepaired streets are 
the norm, not the exception 
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ing apart so quickly that they are danger- 
ous to ride. The roads are no better. “It’s 
worse than Africa," notes an irate Moscow 
motorist. In the past three years, the De- 
partment of Transportation, which over- 
sees upkeep of Moscow's 450,000 km of 
roads, has gone through three chairmen. 


CONSUMER SHORTAGES 

Officially the amount of food and 
clothing supplied to Moscow is rising, but 
so is the demand. Sugar is rationed. Milk, 
meat, vodka, even soap are often hard to 
find. One reason: conditions are worse 
elsewhere, so an estimated 2 million non- 
residents a day visit Moscow to shop, put- 
ting an added strain on supplies. 

To fight the problems, Popov and 
company have tried to bypass the tradi- 
tional bureaucracy by setting up 17 policy 
committees, ranging from a commission 
on human rights to a group on economic 
activity and entrepreneurship. All report 
directly to the Moscow city council. Many 
new ideas have been floated. To ease the 
housing crunch, Popov has proposed that 
a computer data bank be set up to inven- 
tory all Moscow apartments, with the aim 
of discovering unoccupied space. To help 
fill store shelves, reformist city councilors 
want to encourage small-scale capitalism. 
“We need to set up a special bank for re- 
construction and development," says Ser- 
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gei Stankevich, 36, Popov's deputy mayor. 
"Entrepreneurs who want to work inde- 
pendent of the state ought to get as much 
help from us as they can." Stankevich 
wants to enable private businesses to set 
up independent food stores, hair salons 
and other small enterprises. 

Many cynics predicted that the city 
would promptly collapse once Popov took 
charge, but the shrewd economist has 
done remarkably well at guiding the city 
council through its awkward initial days. 
His main political accomplishment has 
been to forge a truce with the existing mu- 
nicipal bureaucracy, a bastion of the long- 
serving nomenklatura. There were fears 
that many bureaucrats across the city 
would walk off their jobs when Popov 
took power, but though debates are often 
heated, the bureaucracy has cooperated 
with its new leaders, partly because Popov 
extended an olive branch. Two weeks ago, 
the mayor nominated Yuri Lushkov, a ca- 
reer bureaucrat who served as an aide to 
outgoing Mayor Valeri Saikin, to head the 
executive committee that handles Mos- 
cow's daily management. Admits Anatoli 
Pankov, a leading deputy from the coun- 
cil’s 292-member radical bloc: *We're not 
competent to run the city on our own." 

Popov has not finessed all squabbles. 
During the first few sittings of the un- 
wieldy 500-member council, radicals pro- 
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nce upon a time, the surest way to end an interview with a 
Soviet official was to ask about factionalism in the Krem- 
lin, shortages in the stores or rumors of unrest somewhere in 
the south. The official’s face, hardly radiant to begin with, 
vould become a mask of reproof that emitted, like a recorded 
announcement, a curt lecture on the inadmissibility of slander 
against the U.S.S.R. and interference in its internal affairs. 
Nowadays Soviets want to talk about nothing but their do- 
T situation. The more alarming the subject and the 
ieee the Prospect, the more they have to say. Topic A 15 
mi of the economy. Topic B is the eruption of the 
should 0 problem. Topic C is how terrible it is that A and B 
SM € happening at the same time. 
Med den o ot Policy specialists, who several years ago rel- 
Would now Ing geopolitics and ballistic-missile throw weight, 
Ow rather lament the surfeit of nearly worthless rubles 
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or the Possibility that the Communist Party will split into two 
0) new parties. 

Cen from Red Square, every silver lining has a cloud. 
anners that failed to brighten this sad city during 
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Strobe Talbott/Moscow 


Soviet leaders gaze down on unfamiliar doings in Red Square: demonstrations resonating with disappointment 


The May Day Blues 
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the May Day celebrations last week included two words: glas- 
nost and demokratizatsiya.They stand for genuine political 
virtues that the leadership has introduced into the life of the cit- 
izenry. Yet in conversation they often resonate with disappoint- 
ment and foreboding, as though they were euphemisms for the 
messiness of current events and some vague chaos still to come. 

Even the end of the cold war is, at best, Topic D. No won- 
der Gorbachev is keeping his summit trip to the U.S. later this 
month as brief as possible. His tough job is here, making peace 
with, and among, his countrymen. Soviet officials note grate- 
fully that the Bush Administration has refrained from "ex- 
ploiting the weaknesses" of the U.S.S.R.—an unthinkable 
statement a few years ago and a revealing one today. 

During a recent trip to the Ural Mountains to drum up 
support for perestroika, Gorbachev commented to associates 
that for the first time in his many forays into the heartland, no 
one had asked him about U.S.-Soviet relations or the threat of 
global war. The good news, perhaps, is that everyone knows 
the danger has diminished. The bad news, however, might be 
that everyone is too obsessed with the scarcity of dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry and apartments to notice. 

As for Southeast Asia and Central America, those tradi- 
tional cockpits of superpower rivalry might as well be on the 
dark side of the moon. There is little regret in Moscow at hav- 
ing lost Nicaragua, because few here ever felt they had it in the 
first place. Not even the famous German question generates 
much passion. As rapidly as the two Germanys are coming to- 
gether, the U.S.S.R. is coming apart even faster. 

Or so a visitor might think—unless he remembers where 
he is. This is Russia, a land of extremes, where history is the 
stuff of which pessimism is made and where the alternative to 
the millennium is the apocalypse. Part of Gorbachev's chal- 
lenge is to introduce modulation into the way the Soviet 
Union thinks, and talks, about itself. That will be every bit as 
hard as putting cheese and chickens on the shelves. a 
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| eight weeks, Israel has been effectively 


| lapsed last March in bitter disagreement 


ISRAEL 


Time for an Overhaul 


ByJOND.HULL JERUSALEM 


ritain has Speakers’ Corner in Hyde 

Park. The U.S. has an alternative 
press. But in Israel it is the parliament that 
serves as the country's platform for outra- 
geous minority views. With only 146 of the 
vote—just 22,000 ballots in 1988—needed 
to win a seat, the 120-member Knesset 
must give house room to a stunning variety 
of opinions in an exceptionally opinionat- 
ed nation. Its 15 parties offer something 
for everyone: ultra-Orthodox rabbis who 
disdain Israeli statehood, Zionist leftists 
and Arab communists who support Pales- 
tinian statehood, and right-wing extremists 
who want to expel the Palestinians. 

That diversity can make for great the- 
ater, but it is a political disaster for a nation 
that lacks any clear consensus. For the past 


without a government as first Labor and 
then Likud attempted to patch together a 
ruling majority. Both parties’ shameless 
display of vote buying has reached a new 
low, discrediting Israeli-style democracy at 
home and abroad. In his Independence 
Day address last week, President Chaim 
Herzog warned that the current “political 
machinations make an absolute mockery 
of the principles of democracy." Herzog 
was later handed petitions signed by 
500,000 Israelis—nearly 10% of the popu- 
lation— demanding that he initiate elector- 
al reform. Popular protest has been grow- 
ing steadily. Last month 250,000 rallied in 
Tel Aviv to denounce the political system; 
this week protesters plan to hold a mass 
demonstration at the Knesset. Says lawyer 
Eliad Shraga, who has been staging a vigil 
outside Herzog's house in Jerusalem: *We 
need a skipper who will take us to the left 
or to the right.” Otherwise, he fears, “we 
will reach a state of anarchy.” 

The electoral-reform movement 
emerged after Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir's national-unity government col- 


over the peace process. Since then, the two 
main blocs and the handful of small reli- 
gious parties that hold the balance of pow- 


er have engaged in an especially crude 


Disgusted with the nation's political M 
demanding electoral reform. Here are some sensible options 


paralysis, many Israelis are 


game of barter. The five-member Liberal 
party demanded a $10 million bond to 
guarantee that a Likud-led coalition would 
stick to promises swapped for Liberal sup- 
port. Labor leader Shimon Peres spent five 
weeks trying to purchase his own majority 
with generous offers of ministries and 
money to the religious parties. 

Now Shamir is trying to form a narrow 
coalition with the demanding right wing. To 
woo it, his caretaker government has been 
raiding the nation's coffers to build new Jew- 
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ish settlements in the West Bank, the Gaza 
Strip and the Christian quarter of Jerusalem. 
“Our leadership is morally unworthy of lead- 
ing this country,” says Uriel Reichman, dean 
of the law faculty at Tel Aviv University. 

No party has ever won a majority under 
Israel's system of proportional representa- 
tion, which also perpetuates the domi- 
nance of longtime leaders. The candidates 
are chosen by the party, voters cast their 
ballots for a party, and parliamentary seats 
are allotted to each faction according to its 
share of the total vote. Since the mid- 
1980s, the electorate has been evenly split 
between right and left, making a decisive 
outcome all but impossible, 

Three major reforms would break the 
deadlock by Strengthening the premiership, 
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Mexican Standoff 


U 
petween 
aping: | 


en : ; 
ш last month with the abduction to the U.S. of Dr. Humberto Alvarez 
ESSE ы ae a Guadalajara gynecologist wanted in connection with the Cama- 
vould gg | Mac . rena killing. 


The snatch prompted 
an irate President Carlos 
! Salinas de Gortari to lec- 
ture visiting Vice Presi- 
з dent Dan Quayle in late 
8 April over the violation of 
Mexican sovereignty and 
to demand “new rules" to 
govern future U.S.-Mexi- 
can antidrug efforts. U.S. 
Attorney General Dick 
Thornburgh and his coun- 
terpart, Enrique Alvarez 
del Castillo, met in Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., last week but 
did little more than trade 
accusations over who insti- 
gated the kidnaping, for a 
reported $100,000 bounty. 

Ironically, political 
; Washington has been en- 
thusiastic about Mexico's antidrug efforts since Salinas took office in Decem- 
ter 1988. “Salinas is the best drug-fighting ally we've ever had in Mexico," 
n Melon Levitsky, who runs the State Department's international narcotics 

It, 

‘aa agents don’t disagree, but neither do they believe Salinas’ government 
cane VEA to solving the Camarena case. They remain convinced that other 
lene exican officials are stonewalling the investigation to cover up the in- 
tors ee of police officers and politicians. Bolstering that view, U.S. prosecu- 
ould] бду week filed court documents in Los Angeles alleging that Mexico 
wos e| whi ‘current chief of police, Javier García Paniagua, attended a meeting at 
amarena’s abduction was planned. 


barre d pea upper-lip State Department has been horrified by the no-holds- 


itz, i | balls o tactics, “DEA says, ‘This is a cop killing; we'll take care of the sleaze- 
pre: the wi ur Way,’” said one Foggy Bottom diplomat. “In a cop killing, rules go out 
jfi NOW Washington fears U.S.-Mexican relations could follow. 

сор | Cerin ИСИ further acrimony, George Bush joined the fray last week, or- 
Kidnaping TN "eliminate the misunderstanding" over the Alvarez Machain 
Pre i 
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Alvarez del Castillo and Thornburgh traded barbs 


» Much more than a “misunderstanding.” a 
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| ers self-destructed on lift-off, and a failed 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Historic Meeting 
De Klerk sits down with the A.N.C. 


1 t was a most historic photo op: Nelson 
Mandela, head of the African National 
Congress delegation, sitting down to nego- 
tiate with South African President F.W. de 
Klerk. As three days of “talks about talks” 
got under way last week, 
De Klerk called the gov- 2 
ernment’s first formal $ 
meeting with the A.N.C. 
since its founding in 1912 
“a milestone on the road to 
а new, just South Africa." 
Maybe, but there is still 
a long way to go. The 
A.N.C. went into the discus- 
sions with a firm set of de- 
mands that Pretoria must 
meet before real constitutional negotia- | 
tions can, begin: an end to the state of 
emergency imposed in 1986 and an amnes- 
ty for A.N.C. exiles and political prisoners. 
De Klerk, in turn, insisted that the A.N.C. 
formally abandon its *armed struggle" and 
end the violence sweeping the country. 
The talks concluded with a vaguely 
worded joint commitment to dispel the ex- 
isting climate of violence and to establish a | 
peaceful process of negotiation. A working | 
group will be set up to investigate the re- 
lease of political prisoners and immunity 
from prosecution for A.N.C. members in- 
side and outside the country. It was not the 
truce many hoped for, but at least the two 
sides are still talking. L] 
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Tangled Web 


Was Ariane sabotaged? 


A n unmanned Ariane 4 rocket explod- 
ed in late February over the Atlantic, | 
about 12 km from Kourou, French Guiana. 
Since then, French representatives of the 
Paris-based consortium that owns Ariane 
have maintained that a wad of fabric some- 
how became entangled in the spacecraft’s 
engine, causing a $350 million disaster. 
Last week the French newsmagazine 
L'Express claimed that three of five acci- 
dents in the Ariane rocket program, in- 
cluding the failed February mission, may 
have been caused by sabotage. In addition 
to the February disaster, they cited an 
aborted mission in May 1980, when the 
combustion chamber of one of the launch- 


launch in May 1986, when an engine sud- 
denly stopped four minutes after lift-off. 
The government has not responded to the 
magazine’s charges, but Frédéric d'Allest, 
president of Arianespace, likened the 
L'Express account to “an espionage novel 
likely to attract many people." a 
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The Price of Freedom 
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Business 


By RICHARD BEHAR 


hortly before midnight on April 7, 

a chartered Boeing 707 took off 

from the Dominican Republic, 

bound for Montreal. Inside the 
cabin rode 47 Chinese, all of them sitting 
comfortably in the first-class section. The 
cockpit crew thought they were VIPs, but as 
soon as the plane was in the air, the passen- 
gers began shredding the fake British 
Hong Kong passports that had got them 
this far and took turns flushing the illegal 
documents down the toilets. Upon arrival, 
the passengers—mainland Chinese citi- 
zens who had paid as much as $20,000 each 
for their journey to freedom—pleaded for 
refugee status to immigration agents, who 
promptly arrested them. Never before had 
so many illegal aliens been nabbed trying 
to enter Canada in such grand style. 

The alleged mastermind of this scheme 
was a man who knows a good business op- 
portunity when he sees one: Panama’s Ma- 
nuel Antonio Noriega. U.S. immigration of- 
ficials suspect that the 47 aliens were 
ultimately headed for New York City’s Chi- 
natown and were customers of a lucrative 
passport-for-sale racket run for several years 
by Noriega and his cronies. If the deposed 
strongman was truly a “people-smuggling” 
kingpin as a sideline to his alleged drug-traf- 
ficking business, he was simply cashing in on 
the upper niche of an industry that is boom- 
ing at every level. In March U.S. agents in 
Atlanta raided an Eastern Airlines flight 
twice in two days, seizing 100 illegal aliens, 
including several Romanians who had paid 
$6,000 apiece for a secret twelve-day odyssey 
through such cities as East Berlin, Havana 
and Mexico City. 

Borne into the U.S. on private jets, in- 
side the scuzzy trunks of old cars or even 
on flimsy rubber rafts equipped with cellu- 
lar phones, the shipments of human cargo 
are surging. The U.S. Immigration Reform 
and Control Act of 1986 was supposed to 
stem this tide, mostly by beefing up en- 

forcement and nabbing employers who 
hire these aliens. But the number of illegals 
apprehended by federal agents, 954,000 in 
1989, is suddenly rising sharply. In a per- 
verse way, IRCA has enhanced the smug- 
gling trade by motivating undocumented 
aliens to plan their trips more carefully. 
Result: up to half the estimated 3 million 
illegals entering the U.S. successfully each 
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a lucrative black market in human Cargo 
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year— perhaps 2596 of them permanent- 
ly—are now smuggler assisted. The sordid 
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on storefronts right across from the embas- | says Bruce Nicholl, head of Орегд | iei inf 
sy. As in any other industry, a global pric- | Dragon, a major probe by the US. Imni. | 0 smugg 
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mer Panamanian consul general to Н 
Kong. “Manuel Noriega was the king 
alien smuggling,” says Robert Pe 
who retired last month as the INSS 
tant commissioner for antismug 
“When he was deposed, there were | 


“It’s a sliding scale depending on how far 
you travel and how familiar you are with 
the system,” says David Simcox of the Cen- 
ter for Immigration Studies. Adds Douglas 
Massey, an immigration expert and sociol- 
ogist at the University of Chicago: “I don’t 
think Congress intended to create a black 
market, but it seems that IRCA's only im- 
pact has been to increase the efficiency and 
the cost of illegal entry.” 

Several major people-smuggling cases 
show how rewarding the business has be- 
come. Just since 1988, authorities have ar- 
rested 30 smugglers along the U.S.-Cana- 
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Some smugglers actually capitalize on 
ilic IRCA programs. Мах Dulay, a trav- 
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IHE HIGH COST OF LEAVING 


The price smugglers charge for trans- 
porting aliens to the U.S. depends on 
several factors. Among them: 


Æ The distance of travel to the U.S. 

Œ The degree of difficulty in escaping the original 
country. 

Œ The relative wealth of most aliens seeking to 
leave that country, as well as the ability of 
relatives in the U.S. to help pay. 

ш The familiarity of aliens with the smuggling 
System. If they know how it works, the price is 
apt to be lower. 

W The availability of work in the U.S. If a job is 
waiting, the price is higher. 


cultural Workers program, which gave le- 
gal status to farm workers who could claim 
at least 90 days of employment in the U.S. 
prior to 1986. Dulay used fake passports to 
bring small groups of Filipinos to Los An- 
geles (and sometimes to New York City 
and Chicago). He then transported them 
to a farm in central California for an exten- 
sive orientation program that included 
physicals, a package of back-dated docu- 
ments, tours of farms and briefings on how 
to answer questions from Immigration 
agents. Overall, the SAW program attract- 
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ed 1.3 million applicants, as many as 90% 
of them fraudulent. 

Even so, IRCA supporters insist that the 
law has helped solve the problem. Since 
1987, IRCA has allowed 3 million undocu- 
mented aliens to obtain legal status. During 
that time, the number of aliens captured an- 
nually fell by half, from a peak of 1.8 million 
in 1986. Although supporters applaud this as 
proof that would-be illegals are staying 
home, a more plausible explanation is that 
the legalization program helped to aug- 
ment—not reduce—the illicit flow. Even 


more telling, the influx is rising once again. | 


Since December, the INS’ monthly appre- 
hension figures are averaging 50% higher 
than the year before. “It’s getting back to 
business as usual," warns Arthur Helton, an 
immigration expert at the Lawyers Commit- 
tee for Human Rights. 

IRCA was also supposed to increase the 
ranks of border-patrol agents within the 
INS to as many as 6,000. Congress never 
provided the funding, however, and to- 
day's 3,800 agents are overworked and de- 
moralized. INS agents are now up in arms 
over a proposed reorganization scheme 
that will merge the prestigious antismug- 
gling units into the larger bureaucracy. 
“Here in Los Angeles, the alien capital of 
America, the Act has had no impact in de- 
terring smuggling," asserts Thomas 
Gaines, a 30-year INS veteran who retired 
recently as head of the largest antismug- 
gling unit. *Enforcement is an absolute di- 
saster, and we don't have anywhere near 
the personnel we need. As for the reorga- 
nization, many insiders just see this as a 
disguise for cutting costs even further." 

IRCA set fines and jail terms for em- 
ployers in the U.S. who knowingly hire ille- 
gal aliens, but the law is a sieve. It requires 
only that the boss examine any two of 17 
proofs of citizenship, some of which, bap- 
tismal certificates for example, have thou- 
sands of acceptable variations. This has 
produced a cottage industry in bogus docu- 
ments. The INS, which estimates that more 
than 500,000 aliens have used fake papers, 
is now confiscating more than 10,000 such 
documents annually (plus 5,000 smuggler- 
owned cars) just at the main San Diego 
border crossing. Illegals without fake doc- 
uments often work instead at newly prolif- 
erating sweatshops. A recent Government 
study estimates that as many as 7,000 
sweatshops operate in New York City and 


Los Angeles alone. “Before IRCA, at least 
we had the semblance of competition 1n 
the workplace,” says Muzaffar Chishti, an 
immigration specialist with the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 
“Now, many illegal workers are segregated 
to sweatshops where employers hold them 
at their mercy.” 

Those employers who openly defy the 
INS often find that it has no teeth. Since 
1986, the INs has fined roughly 5,000 em- 
ployers, but a study by the Rand Corp. and 
the Urban Institute shows that the aver- 
age penalty was a mere $850 in an alien- 
saturated city like San Antonio, Texas. No 
employers anywhere in the U.S. have gone 
to jail for breaking that law. Even the 
smugglers have little to fear: a six-month 
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ntence is typical for a first of- 
fense, while some violators get only Dor 
tion. *U.S. attorneys along the bor er 
plea-bargain these cases away,” says immi- 
gration expert Simcox. “A smuggler often 
gets off with the confiscation of his vehicle, 
which is seen as just a cost of doing busi- 
ness." In the case of Filipino smuggler Du- 
lay, federal agents seized $165,000 in his 
savings account, plus four cars. Dulay was 
sentenced to 21 months in jail, and will 
probably go free in August. ~ 

Is there a solution to alien-smuggling 
that won’t bleed American taxpayers? 
Only one: Let more aliens into the U.S. Il- 
legals now make up as much as 6% of the 
US. work force. Some immigration ex- 
perts, most notably Julian Simon, a profes- 
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Private Property! Keep Out! 


he '90s have spawned their first back- 

lash movement in the U.S.—an angry 
picket fence of local laws against the merg- 
er mania of the '80s. In many state legisla- 
tures, new legislation is being aimed at fur- 
ther protecting industries from unwelcome 
corporate predators. Advocates claim that 
the tougher antitakeover laws will prevent 
outsiders from looting established local 
firms and throwing residents 


American states raise barriers against hostile takeovers 


In another get-tough innovation in 
April, Massachusetts passed a law that al- 
lows no more than a third of a company's 
directors to be elected at one time, a rule 
that prevents raiders from removing cor- 
porate officers in a single swoop. In all, 39 
U.S. states have some form of restriction. 

Part of the rush to get rough reflects a 
desire in some statehouses to woo existing 
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out of work. Critics are wor- 
ried that the rules will en- 
trench inefficient managers | 
and drive investors elsewhere. | 

Last week the grass-roots 

trend got a major boost when 
the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
unanimously that states can | 
sue to end anticompetitive 
mergers. “The court decision 

is a blockbuster. There are 50 | 
loose cannons out there, 50at- | 
torneys general who can now 
stop a merger— plus consum- 
ers, who will be the real wild | 
card," comments Robert Litan 
of the Brookings Institute, a 
Washington think tank. 

The most explosive exam- 
ple of how farstate lawmakers | 
will go came two weeks ago 
when Pennsylvania adopted 
the nation's toughest antitakeover statute. 
It requires any person or institutional in- 
vestor who holds 20% or more of a locally 
based company's shares for less than two 
years to forfeit any profit on shares sold 
within 18 months after a failed buyout or 
proxy fight. The intent is to end incentives 
for “paper-shuffling transactions which en- 
rich no one but the dealmakers,” declared 
Governor Robert Casey. "Pennsylvania 
doesn't want any more of the kind of take- 
overs which have destroyed communities, 
disrupted families and put thousands of 


workers out of jobs.” 


Based on information from Investor Responsib lity Research Center, Inc. 


Nature of antitakeover statutes nationwide 
Moderately 


Relatively 
= restrictive 


permissive 


corporate management into relocating on 
their sympathetic turf. Senator Noah 
Wenger, who introduced Pennsylvania’s 
protective law, thinks that the new anti- 
raider provisions might entice more com- 
panies to incorporate in the state bring- 
Ing tax revenues, jobs and БУЛИНИП. 
philanthropy, at least until other e 
follow Pennsylvania's lead. One critic, on 
the other hand, Ieportedly dubbed ‘the 
Pennsylvania measure “The Fat Cat Pr 

tection and Shareholder Rip-Off Act of 
1990, Not only will dissatisfied stock 
owners find it harder to get rid of incom- 
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likely to play abroad. As si in 
Chairman Richard Breeds 


week as 
recently warned, “We canm f imbs anc 


longer simply assume that? | fd strike 
vestors from around the vo 
will want to participate in 
markets. They will have m 
alternatives in Europe andl: 
pan." Although the US. isst 
more open to hostile acq! 
tions than any other malt! 
the new obstructionism 
provoked negative comme 
in Britain, whose firms an SS 
out U.S. buyouts worth 
lion last year. “This maj 
taking a hamm 
nut," quips Julian " 
fessor of finance at t 
don Business School: e BI 
By contrast, corp US Ps 
pan ($14 billion mative tm ч 
acquisitions) is taking the legis vill ff is 
ers in stride. “None of these ШЗ, ig 
to Japanese activities because. M 
with unsolicited acquisitions 2 n | 
than E. Colby, general part New yor by 
for the Blackstone Group: 2 spe 
based investment-banking ons. ye 
ing in mergers and acquis i 
companies typically Wor 
management and do not de 
they take over a company: 
will no doubt continue to P 
Pennsylvania. SS 


york 
Reported by Barbara Cornell/New 
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meiconomic machine sputters: a riot squad confronts broadcasting-union members in Seoul, and workers set fire to police vehicles in Ulsan 


АРгауег for More Miracles 


SEOUL 


К ШУ plumes of black smoke rose last 


week as 10,000 riot police, dodging fire 
папа skirting burning barricades, bat- 


edstrikers at the shipyard. In Seoul 2,400 
Wke occupied the headquarters of KBS, 


# national broadcasting network, and 
èd up union militants. Around the 
‘lly, crowds of investors angry about the 
meting stock market swarmed broker- 
ims and threatened employees. At 
Ere Securities in Pohang, a broker fell 
iles petere ashrine of rice cakes and 

nd began a shamanistic prayer. 
Sica Eu he intoned. "Please 
then ih uy, not sell, their stocks.’ 
into th W the ashes of burned sales 

© alr as 30 investors looked on. 

ly oiled economic ma- 
wth for peed Out over 12% annual 
ч, sudden] стари years until last 
Yt Worker у lurching and clanking. 
Ket threat S and a collapsing stock 
i en to upset a government- 
Togram to pull the economy 
„` Simce January, prices have 
Sort; mE àn annual rate of 1466, 

› € engine of Korea's past 


с In the value of the won, 
1986 has risen 31% against the 

trooped sa result, Hyundai Motor 
М : % in the US. last year. 
x. hp lac et index, reflecting both 
ila se “ confidence in the econo- 
ed beloy ative boom in real estate, 
the 700 mark last week, a 


ЭТ "are q У 
н he incre, Ping. The fall is partly due 


fuh Korea faces slumping exports and rising worker demands 


300-point fall in the past twelve months. 

South Korea used to offer cheap labor, 
but those days are long gone. Wages have 
jumped 90% in dollar terms since 1986; in 
Asia only Japanese workers earn more. 
Meanwhile, the image of the stoic, indus- 


SLOWING UP 
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| trious Korean worker has been replaced by 


that of a determined union militant who 
will resort to' any means, including vio- 
lence, to win his demands. Last year 1,616 
strikes cost an estimated $6.5 billion in 
production and labor losses. Says econo- 
mist Young Soo Gil, of the Korea Devel- 
opment Institute: “The relationship be- 
tween workers and employers has changed 
from one of close coordination and co- 
operation to one of tension and conflict." 
In March President Roh Tae Woo re- 
placed every Cabinet member responsible 
for economic policy. The new team, led by 
Economic Planning Board Minister Lee 
Seung Yun, who served as Finance Minister 
from 1980 to 1982, quickly scuttled the pre- 
vious Cabinet's plans to address the coun- 
try's inequitable distribution of wealth. In- 
stead the government is reviving the old 
strategy of boosting exports and cracking 


down on labor strife. Lee announced mea- | 


sures to curb real estate speculation, which 
siphoned off up to $7 billion in investment 
last year, and he doubled the size of a 
$1.4 billion government fund used for in- 
vestment in new plants and technology. Said 
Lee: "We are confident that the looming 
economic crisis can be overcome." As for 
labor strife, government officials pledged to 
back up any company that adopted the prin- 
ciple of “no work, no pay" against strikers. 
Only one week after the government 
announced its new policy, an illegal strike 
was called at the state-owned Korean 
Broadcasting System. Nearly 4,000 em- 
ployees stopped work to protest the ap- 
pointment of a new boss, Suh Ki Won. The 
union claimed that Suh, a former presiden- 
tial spokesman and head of the progovern- 
ment newspaper Seoul Shinmun, had been 
sent to tighten government control over 
the network. The strike had a dramatic na- 
tional effect, and more labor unrest fol- 
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lowed. At Hyundai Heavy Industries in Ul- 
san, the world’s largest ship builder, 24,000 
workers put down their tools to protest the 
arrest of four union officials for illegal la- 
bor activities. Last week, three days after 
the strike began, waves of baton-swinging 
police stormed the plant in a predawn raid. 
That same afternoon in Seoul, nervous KBS 
union leaders called off their 19-day-long 
strike after the government threatened to 
send in the police. When dissident union 
members vetoed the decision, the police 
went in and arrested 333 workers. De- 
clared a government spokesman: “The le- 
gal order of the nation must be upheld." 

Resentment of the government's tough 
tactics, however, spread. Workers at Hyun- 
dai Motor and several other Ulsan compa- 
nies that supply products to Hyundai 
Heavy Industries announced brief sympa- 
thy strikes to protest the use of police. In 
Seoul, workers at Munhwa Broadcasting 
Corp. staged a sympathy strike in support 
of KBs, while workers at half a dozen firms 
in the port of Inchon also walked out. The 
impact was blunted, since most of the dem- 
onstrations fell on May Day, which many 
workers consider a holiday, and on Bud- 
dha's birthday, which is a legal holiday in 
South Korea. Still, the strident rhetoric 
portended rough times ahead. 


he turmoil in South Korea's economy 
| goes deeper than just the current 
| strikes. Much of the nation-building ardor 
| that marked the economic miracle of the 
past three decades was due to the disci- 
pline imposed by authoritarian regimes as 
well as a shared goal of lifting the nation 
out of poverty. But today, notes economist 
| Young, "starvation is no longer the issue." 
To the contrary, rising incomes have un- 
leashed a surge of consumer demand. 

The gradual democratization begun in 
1988 has also contributed to the loss of so- 
cial cohesion, while allowing labor unrest 
to surface. “We have fallen victim to our 
own success," says Young. “Now that we 
have democratization, people no longer 
behave the way they used to." 

South Korea's current economic trou- 
bles are part of an inevitable maturation 
from an export-driven economy to one 
more balanced between exports and do- 
mestic consumption. When the process is 
| complete, the country will be stronger and 
less vulnerable to world market changes. 
| Last years economic growth, while the 
lowest in eight years, was still a healthy 
6.7%, and unemployment remains under 
| 396. Korean economists insist that with 

careful management, business could grow 


| 
| at an annual rate of 7% to 8% for the rest 
| of the decade, with low inflation. Says: 
| economist Byon Jae Hwan of the Hyundai 


Research Institute: “We will have some 
difficulty in the next two or three years, but 
I think we will follow the model of Japan 
rather than the model of Argentina." No 
doubt he is right, but it will require more 
thán riot police to achieve that. и 
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A bold pla 


t 7 a.m. one day last week the presi- 

dential residence in Mexico City was 
bustling with activity. Governors, Cabinet 
ministers, the leadership of the ruling In- 
stitutional Revolutionary Party and mem- 
bers of Congress had been called to a 
meeting with President Carlos Salinas de 
Gortari. Reporters, rousted out of bed for 
an important announcement, waited ner- 
vously in the pressroom, speculating that 
Salinas could be forced to declare a deval- 
uation of the peso, which would mean a se- 
rious setback for the President's economic 
policies. 

They could not have been more wrong. 
What Salinas had in mind was a constitu- 
tional amendment to allow the resale of 
the country's banking industry to the pri- 


vate sector. The move would roll back the 
1982 bank nationalization decreed by then 
President José López Portillo. If approved 
by Congress, the reprivatization would be 
the first time in Mexico's history that a na- 
tionalization has been reversed. 

The decision is consistent with Salinas’ 
bold style since taking office in December 
1988. The Harvard-educated technocrat 
has zealously pursued free-market poli- 
cies, selling off some of Mexico's state- 
owned enterprises and sharply reducing 
the government's role in the economy. His 
latest move is intended to give additional 
confidence to the private sector, which was 
pay Ши the 1982 nationalization, 
CREAN e flight of huge sums of capital 

. The measure is an invitation to the 
private sector to repatriate its capital,” said 
Rogelio Ramirez de la O, an economic and 
financial consultant in Mexico Cit 

There’s a relative change in owes 
from promoting foreign investment toward 
giving more specific attention to domestic 
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“The move isa 
major event. It 
shows that 
President Salinasis 
determined to 
make Mexico 
competitive in the 
modern world." 


Those 60 banks have since been colt 
dated into 18 commercial banks. ong 
would not put a price tag on the d 
analysts judged the sum would m ; 
$2 billion and $10 billion. Special t? 
ment banks established as state oN 
could remain in government EE 
was also speculation that the e n. 
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With French sculptor Daniel Buren, you can always expect to find creativity, exactitude and a comprehen- 1 
d approach to art, as illustrated by this work in situ entitled “Passage”. With Air France's new Le Club i 
S the standards are just as high : creative service, exacting attention to detail and a comprehensive |! 
is, | 


lon of business travel. But what matters most is that extra special point of view. Yours. Fly Le Club. i 


A new dimension in business travel. 
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ALMOST AS INTERNATIONAL AS ALLIANZ. i 


In 1993 the 12 member states ofthe EC will achieve a new dimension | 

in international cooperation. For us, on the other hand, cooperation 

across national borders has been areality foralongtime. In addition, 

Allianz has demonstrated impressivetechnicaland financial compe- 

tence as a partner of business and industry for 100 years. | 
It's no coincidence then that we are the leader in the demand- 

ing European market. Today, Allianz provides the insurance for 


large-scale technical and industrial projects throughout the world. | 
[|| 


Allianz 


EUROPE'S LEADING INSURANCE COMPANY 2 "n 
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| | Toshiba laptops excel 
in the most likely and unlikely places. 


| | "Toshiba portable computers are really going places in the business world— 

We offer the widest choice. Every model combines unprecedented 
| | our advanced integrated technology is a firm commitment to remain 
ı depend on Toshiba for the greatest selection 


a 
and support to meet any need. n 
Make today's best computing decision. UE eT 0 S 
Join the Toshiba laptop revolution. == = í 1 — — "SAM 
]. 8 


places computers have never gone bs 
power, speed and lightweight portability. a 
the world's laptop leader. That means you @ 
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ngela Palacios Chavarria, 31, a bare- 
foot Nicaraguan peasant, can explain 
"o words why she voted for Violeta Cha- 
20105 National Opposition Union 
хо.) instead of the Marxist Sandinistas 
ш weeks ago. “Lapas verdes (green- 
iks), says Palacios, voicing a common 
qinion that a vote for the U.N.O. was a vote 
fr US. financed prosperity. Surely, this ar- 
pment goes, since Washington spent $312 
| [ailion over nine years to bankroll the con- 
x /  |mrebellion and $9 million more to back 
(lamorro, it will now lay out enough lapas 
їй to rebuild Nicaragua’s ravaged econ- 
yand keep its friends in power. 
But Palacios had better not hold her 
Xath—and neither should the Panamani- 
aswho are still living in tents four months 
dtr their homes were destroyed by the 
US. invasion that ousted dictator Manuel 
ү Noriega. True, both House and 
pate have approved $420 million for 
E and $300 million for Nicaragua, as 
E omnibus bill increasing spending 
x | cts ranging from space research to 
мот control. But the aid is below 
‘ind E Bush wanted and a month be- 
ule. 
, Until last week th i d 
‘eto be held I e assistance seeme 
foe {of an up still further by a dispute 
Д in The c irrelevant. subjects—abor- 
king P hu mde had added to the omnibus 
n im ia ‘lon permitting the District of 
AM a pause local public money to 
d prom ee warnings that it 
р Faced. Bush to veto the whole 
Ath С With that prospect, which 
"i fy ayed aid to Panama and Nic- 
3 month, the Senate agreed to 
re ii; Orton provision from the bill 
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Makeshift shelters for homeless Panamanians inside an airplane hangar near the capital 


lack of action on the economy. One plac- 
ard told Endara and associates that 
YOU'VE BETRAYED US. 

In Nicaragua too the economy will not 
wait. Within 48 hours of taking office on 
April 25, Chamorro devalued the cordoba, 
doubling prices and intensifying an already 
raging inflation (1,700956 last year). She 
must also cope with 2596 unemployment 
and an $11 billion foreign debt. Says U.N.O. 
spokesman Luis Sanchez: “If we don't re- 
ceive even a minimum amount [of U.S. aid] 
immediately, the situation will become cat- 
astrophic. We might as well give the coun- 
try back to Daniel Ortega." 

Such confusion and delay are all too 
characteristic of the whole U.S. foreign-aid 
program. So is parsimony: Bush's request 
of $14.6 billion for fiscal 1990, which began 
Oct. 1, is only $1.5 billion higher than the 
$13.1 billion spent nine years ago. More- 
over, nearly half of all aid is allocated to 
the so-called Big Five —Israel, Egypt, Paki- 
stan, Turkey and the Philippines—mostly 
to fulfill old commitments. That leaves 
pitifully little to further such new goals as 
nurturing fledgling allies. Bush's request 
for aid to Namibia, a new African democ- 


WHAT BUSH WANTED 


To Panama: $500 million 
$185 Loans for commerce, construction, tourism, 
agriculture 


$140 To rebuild bridges, roads, schools, power stations 
$130 To repay international development banks 
$ 45 For government reform and police training 


To Nicaragua: $300 million 

$ 30 For seed, fertilizer, farm equipment 

$ 25 For petroleum purchases 

$ 73 For manufacturing equipment and spare parts 
$ 50 To repay international development banks 

$ 32 To demobilize the contras 

$ 15 To repatriate refugees 

$ 75 For health and education 


Figures in millions TIME Chart 
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racy, is an all but invisible half a million 
dollars. Administration officials last year 
even went hat in hand to Japan and West- 
ern Europe to solicit aid for some South 
American countries that Washington is 
trying to wean away from economic depen- 
dence on the drug trade. 

Influential voices in Congress have 
been calling for a thorough review and pos- 
sible overhaul of the entire foreign-aid 


himself “interested” in the idea. The Ad- 
ministration, however, is undecided about 
what it wants. Some Bush advisers have 
proposed foreign aid as a topic of one of 
the five commencement addresses the 
President will deliver this month, but so far 
they cannot agree on what he ought to say. 
Some senior officials would be content 
with an enlarged discretionary fund that 
the President could direct as he sees fit. 
The added flexibility, these officials sug- 
gest, would meet foreign policy needs with- 
out any increase in total appropriations. 

More flexibility is certainly necessary, 
but so is more money. Appropriations have 
been held down, in part by growing public 
hostility. In a Harris survey released last 
month, respondents opposed, 50% to 47%, 
the proposition that the U.S. should give 
"economic aid to other nations for pur- 
poses of economic development and tech- 
nical assistance"; four years earlier they 
had favored the idea 59% to 36%. 

Part of the resistance reflects abysmal 
ignorance. At community forums in his 
district, says Congressman Jerry Lewis, 
a California Republican, *I have never 
had a suggestion from the audience that 
foreign aid was lower than 15% of our 
budget." The actual figure: 1.2%. So 
long as such misconceptions rule, the 
outlook for foreign-aid reform is distress- 
ingly dim. — Reported by Michael Duffy/ 
і Washington and John Moody/Panama City - 
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` hook even exists is something of a mir- 
hat n rei Sakharov, who died last December at 
ele a ed for years on his Memoirs despite fail- 
ү" Ith and unremitting harassment from a hos- 
44 Four times the KGB purloined parts of his 

t, on one occasion filching 1,400 pages 
in his car (he suspects he was sprayed 
as that rendered him momentarily uncon- 
Each time, Sakharov painstakingly recon- 
d the monumental work because he felt driv- 
A. count for posterity “the extraordinary turns 
ш ife has taken.” And what a life it was! As Sa- 
|» sums it ир in the preface to his book, it 
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ByANDREI SAKHAROV 


grew up in an era marked by tragedy, cruelty and ter- 

ror. Many elements interacted to produce an ex- 

traordinary atmosphere: the persisting revolutionary 

élan; hope for the future; fanaticism; all-pervasive 

propaganda; enormous social and psychological 
changes; a mass exodus of people from the countryside; 
and, of course, the hunger, malice, envy, fear, ignorance 
and demoralization brought about by the seemingly end- 
less war, the brutality, murder and violence. 

Iwas born on May 21, 1921, near Moscow's Novodevichy 
Monastery, the elder of two boys. I inherited my appearance 
from Mother's side, particularly the Mongol cast of my eyes 
(Grandmother had an Oriental maiden name, Mukhanova), 
as well as a certain obstinacy and an awkwardness in dealing 
with people that has troubled me for much of my life. Mother, 
the daughter of a soldier, taught gymnastics for a few years in 
Moscow. Father, an excellent piano player and music com- 
poser, came froma long line of priests but taught physics most 
of his life and wrote popular scientific works and textbooks. 
Father would sometimes show me some of his experiments— 
dazzling “miracles,” but miracles I could understand. 

By the early 1930s, I had gained some idea of current 
‘vents from the conversations of grownups—stories of 
teenagers fleeing from famine-stricken areas in the 
Ukraine, the central “black earth” region and Belorussia. 
d would hide in the tool compartments under freight 
Б а often were dead when finally pulled out. Starving 
ерлш in railroad stations, homeless children 

pm s ter in asphalt tanks and foundation pits. My Aunt 

Eis ound one such teenager and adopted him. Yegor 

E E à highly skilled electrician and has worked on the 
mbly of all the major accelerators in the U.S.S.R. 
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Chronicle of Tragedies 


| e began to hear the words “arrest” and “search” more 

| | touched е often. Hardly a single family remained un- 
j M aand Ours was no exception. 

death in mace Ivan, whose two sons literally starved to 

Often sa: 920, during the civil war, had a tragic fate. Father 

aid that Ivan, his older brother, was a born engineer. 

ted any work he picked up and had more breadth 

than any of the other four brothers. Persuaded by 

00l classmates like Nikolai Bukharin (later a 

nt Bolshevik) that he ought to “serve the people,” 
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paralleled many of the great historic waves that 
swept over the Soviet Union in the past half-centu- 
ry, а truly tumultuous period: “Work at a muni- 
tions factory during the war, my career in theoreti- 
cal physics, 20 years developing thermonuclear 
weapons in a secret city, research on controlled fu- 
Sion, my statements on public issues, my activities 
in defense of human rights, the authorities’ perse- 
cution of me and my family, exile to Gorky, the 
years spent in isolation there and my return to 
Moscow in the era of perestroika.” This week and 
next, TIME presents excerpts from the final testa- 
ment of a 20th century giant. 


he abandoned engineering for law school. He rose quickly 
to the top of the legal profession. 

There were a great many things he didn’t like about the 
system. Years later I was told that he had drawn a carica- 
ture of Stalin with fanglike teeth and a sinister grin behind 
the mustache. But it wasn’t this that caused his arrest. He 
tried to help a friend leave the country by lending him his 
passport and was imprisoned for about two years. 

Released in the early 1930s, Uncle Ivan became a 
draftsman, and a very good one. In 1935 he was arrested 
again. Sent into internal exile, he worked as a buoy keeper 
on the Volga and as manager (and sole employee) of a hy- 
drological station in the same area. During the war, arrest- 
ed a third time, he died from malnutrition in Krasnoyarsk 
prison hospital. A letter his wife had mailed to him was re- 
turned inscribed: “Addressee relocated to the cemetery.” 

This wasn’t the only misfortune to befall our family in 
the 1930s. The second husband of Father’s sister-in-law 
Valya had been an officer in the Czar’s forces and then 
with the anti-Bolshevik forces. In the mid-1930s, like most 
former White Guard officers, he was arrested and shot. 
Mother’s half-brother Vladimir died in a camp. My cousin 
Yevgeni was sent to a labor camp, where he drowned while 
rafting timber down a river. Another of Mother’s half- 
brothers, Konstantin, was arrested and died during the in- 
vestigation; he may have been killed while under interroga- 
tion, but we preferred not to think of that possibility. 

Every family I know suffered casualties, and many lost 
more members than ours did. Millions perished from a 
whole range of cataclysms: the deportation of kulaks [well- 
to-do peasants] to special settlements; the famine follow- 
ing collectivization; witch hunts for “saboteurs” and “ene- 
mies of the people” (often the more enterprising members 
of society); spy mania; religious persecution; ill-treatment 
of returning prisoners of war; campaigns against “cosmo- 
politans,” “gleaners” (it was a crime to gather grain left in 
the fields after the harvest) and violators of work disci- 
pline; and other causes. Millions more died in the war, and 
the magnitude of the losses must be charged to the regime 
and the disorganization it produced. 

I hardly ever heard Father condemn the regime out- 
right. But once in 1950 he vehemently denounced Stalin. It 
may be that Father had refrained from expressing his feel- 
ings for my sake; he may have worried that understanding 
too much too soon might make it difficult for me to survive. 
This reluctance to reveal one’s thoughts even to one’s own 
son may be the most haunting sign of those times. 

Uncle Ivan, on the other hand, would speak with far 
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less restraint. He regarded the social- 
ist system as an efficient instrument 
for consolidating power but one 
poorly geared to the satisfaction of 
human needs. Under capitalism, he 
would say, the seller chases after the 
buyer, and that makes both of them 
work better; under socialism, the 
buyer chases the seller, and neither 
has time to work. The aphorism re- 
flects a measure of truth. 

No less important are other fea- 
tures of the system: the denial of civil 
liberties and of the rights of the indi- 
vidual, intolerance of other ideolo- 
gies, a dangerous pretension to abso- 
lute truth. But I did not become 
conscious of these until much later. I 
was content to absorb communist 
ideology without questioning it. 

I remember Grandmother using 
the word “peacetime” for the era pri- 
or to 1914; there was a widespread 
yearning for stability. In our day too 
there is nostalgia for stability and or- 
der; ironically, it looks back to the 
Stalin era described so aptly by Anna 
Akhmatova in her poem “Requiem” as “a time when only 
the dead could smile, delivered from their wars.” 

In the 1920s and 1930s the terms Russia and Russian 
had an almost indecent ring to them, suggesting the bitter 
nostalgia of people “who once had been something.” But 
in the mid-1930s, official propaganda found a use for the 
idea of national pride. This idea has since been increasingly 
exploited, not just for defense purposes, but to bolster the 
fading slogan of “world communism,” to justify the coun- 
try’s isolation, the campaign against “cosmopolitanism” 
and so on. It no longer seems impossible that the state 
might openly endorse an ideology of Russian nationalism. 
And, at the same time, Russian nationalism is becoming 
more intolerant, in dissident circles as well. 


Porridge and Powdered Eggs 


Four months after the outbreak of war in June 1941, Mos- 
cow University students were evacuated to Ashkhabad in 
Turkmenistan. Graduating in “defense metallurgy” in 1942 
Sakharov was eventually assigned to a cartridge factory in Ul- 
yanovsk, on the River Volga. 


On Sept. 2, my train arrived shortly after daybreak at 
Ulyanovsk Station. I was sent to fell trees in the country- 
side. It was a strenuous task, and by the end of the day we 
were so exhausted we could hardly stand. At our campfire 
for the first time in my life, I heard Stalin—a Georgian, not 
a native Russian—criticized openly: “If he were a Russian 
he’d feel more pity for the people.” That from a worker 
who'd just learned that his son had been killed at the front, 

A couple of weeks after joining the timber crew, I in- 

jured my hand and returned to Ulyanovsk to a new assign- 
ment: junior engineer in the blanking shop. Our plant fol- 
lowed the uniform national schedule: two shifts of eleven 
hours each, seven days a week. Lunch was a few spoonfuls 
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of millet porridge mixed with American powdered eggs. 
Single workers from outside Ulyanovsk were assigned to 
dormitories, sleeping six to twelve to a room in three-tiered 
plank bunks. The toilet was in the courtyard, about 23 me- 
ters away. Since many people didn't feel like walking this 
distance at night, there were always frozen puddles of urine 
outside the door. Lice were common. 

One day in November, the head of the department told 
me to start processing a new batch of metal. It was rusty 
and unsuitable for shell casings, but no one wanted to ac 
cept responsibility for rejecting it. After the second stamp- 
ing the metal looked like a sieve. Someone had to put a 
stop to this farce. I told the foreman not to process the caps 
any further and went home. 

A storm burst the next morning. A special meeting Wa 
convened, and the foreman said, “Comrade Stalin has issued 
an order: Not one step back! Soviet soldiers are fulfilling that 
order and fighting the enemy at the cost of their lives, buteng! 
neer Sakharov abandoned his battle station without having 
completed a vital task. At the front, deserters are shot on the 
spot. We cannot tolerate such behavior in our plant!” Even 
one was silent, and I said nothing. I heard no more of the n 
ter. For me, this incident was the last straw. I decided to 0° 
for a job where I could be more useful. 


Something New and Awesome 
boratory ® 


Transferred to the munition factory's central labor yik- 
develop armor-piercing shell cores, Sakharov met Klav E. m 
hereva (Klava); they married in 1943. At night айат” j 
sumed his studies of theoretical physics, though he ү” d or 
manded for reading science texts instead of works ашк 
Stalin. In December 1 944 he was sent to Moscow ft org JAN) 
work at the Physics Institute ofthe Academy of. Science’ g Ш 
under the celebrated scientist Igor Tamm, who was 10' 
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Nobel Prize for Physics in 1958. In the late 1940s, Тат!!! Д 
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sakharovto the work that led to his role in developing the 


duced hydrogen bomb. 


theard of the splitting ofuranium nuclei just before 
m my father. A short while later, I read an article 
‚ rfssioninajournal.Idid not fully grasp the impor- 

ofthis discovery, though both my father and the article 
T ed the theoretical possibility of a chain reaction (I 
mention? any clear distinction being made between a con- 

on'tre in reaction as seen in a nuclear reactor and an ex- 


chal 
n. chain reaction of the sort that occurs when an atom 
0 


bomb is detonated). — кү 

In 1939-40, foreign journals stopped publishing papers 

the subject. I simply forgot about it until February 1945, 
FF n I read about a heroic British-Norwegian commando 
E ona cache of heavy water in Norway that the Germans 
bad intended to use in an “atomic bomb” —an explosive de- 
vice of fantastic power utilizing nuclear fission. I believe this 
was the first mention of an atom bomb in the press. I imme- 
diately recalled everything I'd ever heard about fission and 
chain reactions. During the next few months, I began to hear 
occasional references to a "Laboratory No. 2." Later I was 
tolearn that it was a major scientific research institute head- 
edby the physicist Igor Kurchatov—the establishment now 
known as the Kurchatov Institute of Atomic Energy. 

May 1945 brought V-E day; in Europe, Fascism had been 
defeated. But in the Pacific the war was still going on. On my 
way to the bakery on Aug. 7, 1945, I stopped to glance at a 
newspaper and saw President Truman's announcement that 
on Aug. 6 an atom bomb of enormous destructive power [20 
kilotons] had been dropped on Hiroshima. I was so stunned 
that my legs practically gave way. My fate and the fate of many 
others, perhaps of the entire world, 
had changed overnight. Something 


new and awesome had entered our 
lives, ; 


tanc 
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bility of building a hydrogen bomb and, specifically, to verify 
and refine the calculations produced by Yakov Zeldovich’s 
group at the Institute of Chemical Physics. (Inow believe that 
the design being developed by the Zeldovich group for a hy- 
drogen bomb was directly inspired by information acquired 
through espionage. However, I have no proof of this.) 

During the war Belenky had been involved in research 
on supersonic flow and jet flight. That was probably why he 
had been included in our group—no one else at FIAN had 
experience in gas dynamics. As to why I had been selected, I 
was told that Sergei Vavilov, director of FIAN and president 
of the Academy of Sciences, had said, *Sakharov's gota 
housing problem; we'll be able to help him if he is included in 
the group." The fact that I was working on nuclear physics 
and plasma theory no doubt also played a role. All in all, I 
imagine the overriding reason for my inclusion in the group 
was Tamm's recommendation. 

But Vavilov was right about my housing problem. In 1947 
we had rented a house in Moscow, rumored to belong to a 
KGB colonel. We were just settling in when a KGB man came to 
see Klava while I was away and proposed that she “cooper- 
ate” by reporting all my meetings to him. Klava refused. Two 
days later, we were kicked out of the house. 

Vavilov was true to his word. In May 1948 I was assigned 
two rooms in the heart of Moscow. At the last moment, a FIAN 
official appropriated one of the rooms for his mother. Our 
remaining room measured only 14 sq. m, so we had no place 
for a dining table and ate off stools or the windowsill. A single 
small kitchen served ten families. The toilet off the staircase 
landing served two communal apartments. There was neither 
bath nor shower. But we had our own place—no more capri- 
cious landlords who could kick us out whenever they pleased! 


A Child’s Reading List 


‚ Amagazine for Soviet citizens pub- 
lished by the British embassy began se- 
nalization of the Smyth Report on the 
development of the atom bomb. Itcon- 
tained information on isotope separa- 
lion, nuclear reactors, plutonium and 
uranium 235, and a general description 
ae Structure of the atom bomb. I 
ae scrutinize each issue minutely 
i шеу Scientific interest; Iwasea- 
he EY talents as an inventor to 
Me n ut everything I dreamed up 
ues er old hat or impractical. An 
uis a friend said, *Andrei pro- 
ША east two new methods of iso- 
T paration a week." 

бы the end of June 1948, 
along wi үе Secretively asked me, 
yon Bele another of his charges, Se- 
Fri: nky, to remain behind after 
атт Y seminar. Tamm announced 
tersa, © ПЕМ: the Council of Minis- 


TS 

ad a the party Central Committee 
ale searc Sided to create a special re- 
W) дроге OUP at FIAN. Tamm had been 
1d len ted to lead the group, and Be- 
a 


a H 
bers On Iwere to be among its mem- 
T task: to investigate the possi- 


I began to teach myself to read at 
four, first spelling out words on sign- 
boards and the names of steamships. 
Some of the books I read as I grew older: 


Pushkin’s The Tale of Czar Saltan, 
Dubrovsky and The Captain's Daugh- 
ter; Dumas’ The Three Musketeers 
(Athos’ wounded shoulder, Porthos’ 
baldness, Aramis’ handkerchief); 
Hector Malot’s Sans Famille; Hugo’s 
Les Misérables; and James Green- 
wood's The True History ofa Little Rag- 
amuffin, an excellent book seemingly 
forgotten in its native England but 
popular in Russia thanks to Chu- 
kovsky's translation. I notably loved 
Jules Verne, especially The Children of 
Captain Grant; The Mysterious Island, 
a tribute to human labor and the pow- 
er of science and technology; and the 
fabulous Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea. Y also enjoyed Dickens' 
David Copperfield, Dombey and Son 
(surely his best and most moving nov- 
el) and Oliver Twist; Gogol's early 
works, including The Gamblers, The 
Marriage and the Ukrainian tales; 
Harriet Beecher Stowe's Uncle Tam's 
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Cabin; Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer, 
Huckleberry Finn and The Prince and 
the Pauper; Andersen's Thumbelina, 
The Little Match Girl and The Tinder 
Box (“Grandpa Adya, do you like The 
Tinder Box?” my little granddaughter 
would ask me from faraway Newton, 
Mass., 50 years later. “Yes, I do, very 
much!”); Thomas Mayne Reid’s The 
Cliff Climbers and Oceola the Semi- 
nole; Swifts splenetic, impassioned 
Gulliver's Travels; Jack London's Mar- 
tin Eden, The Star Rover and the dog 
stories; Ernest Thompson Seton; 
H.G. Wells’ The Time Machine, Men 
Like Gods and The War of the Worlds; 
and, a little later, virtually everything 
by Pushkin and Gogol. I was able to 
memorize Pushkin's poetry with ease. 
I read Goethe's Faust and Shake- 
speare's Hamlet and Othello. | remem- 
ber discussing with Grandmother al- 
most every page of Tolstoy’s 
Childhood, Boyhood, Youth and War 
and Peace—a whole world of people — 
whom “we know better than our own 
friends and neighbors." I entered ado- 


lescence enriched b these and _ 


many others I haven't po в 
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A Truly Terrifying Human Being 


In July 1953, five months after Sta- 
lin died, Sakharov noticed that the 
signs on Moscow's Beria Street had 
been removed. Lavrenti Beria, long 
head of Stalin’s massive secret police 
apparatus and implementer of the 
country’s Orwellian control system, 
had been arrested; in December 1953, 
he was executed. Sakharov met Beria in 
1950 to report on the project to develop 
a magnetic thermonuclear reactor. 


I had been in No. 13, Beria’s 
Kremlin office, many times as part of 
alarge group. This time I went alone. 
Beria was seated as usual at the head 
of the conference table, wearing his 
pince-nez, with a light-colored mack- 
intosh-like cloak draped over his 
shoulders. He asked me what I 
thought of one proposal involving 
development of a magnetic thermo- 
nuclear reactor. I answered. Then he 
suddenly asked, “Is there anything 
you want to ask me?” I was unpre- 
pared for such a blanket offer. Spon- 
taneously, I asked, “Why do we al- 
ways lag behind the U.S.A. and other 
countries? Why are we losing the 
technology race?” 

Twenty years later, in a memo- 
randum that two colleagues and I 
sent to Leonid Brezhnev, we noted 
that insufficiently democratic insti- 
tutions of government and a lack 
of intellectual freedom and free 
exchange of information were to 
blame. At the time, however, I 
wasn’t thinking of such matters. 

Beria gave a pragmatic answer: 
“Because we lack R. and D. and a 
manufacturing base. Everything re- 
lies on a single supplier, Elektro- 
syla. The Americans have hundreds 
of companies with large manufac- 
turing facilities.” 

Beria offered me his hand. It 
was plump, slightly moist and 
deathly cold. Only then, I think, did 
I realize that I was face to face with 
a terrifying human being. It hadn’t 
entered my mind before, апа J had 
been free in my manner. At my par- 
ents’ house that evening, I talked 
about meeting Beria, and their fear 
made me conscious—perhaps for 

the first time—of my own reaction. 


After Beria's arrest, party officials 
gave Sakharov startling information 
about his depravity. 
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In July 1953, I was shown a let- 
ter distributed by the Central 
Committee to party organizations 
that explained Beria’s arrest. The 
letter was bound in a blood-red 
cover, so I mentally dubbed it the 
*Red Book." It began by calling 
Beria a bourgeois degenerate, a 
Mussavat [a Muslim democratic 
party active in Azerbaijan from 
1911 to 1918] intelligence agent 
who had abused the nation’s trust 
and committed vile crimes. It de- 
scribed some of Beria’s horrible 
deeds as Stalin’s accomplice and 
as a key part of the whole system 
of repression. 

The letter described the actions 


BERIA: STALIN’S ACCOMPLICE 


of Beria and his henchmen in Geor- 
gia—mass arrests, executions, cruel 
tortures. There were several pages 
on Nestor Lakoba, chairman of the 
Abkhazian Party Central Commit- 
tee. After Lakoba was murdered by 
the NKVD [a precursor to the KGB] 
in 1936, his widow was arrested and 
tortured to get her to confess to her 
husband’s guilt. When she refused, 
Beria’s accomplices arrested her 14- 
year-old son and began torturing 
the mother in front of the son and 
the son in front of the mother. But 
they refused to denounce Lakoba 
and they were Killed. 
€ Red Book revealed 
shortly after war broke out in Ne 
1941, Beria sent Stalin a list of polit- 


ical prisoners to be executed; it con- ` 


tained about 400 names includi 
40 or so well-known party and Pos 
ernment officials, many of them he- 


roes of the revolution and 
Stalin signed the list; every 
was executed. A mention of Stal; 
in this context was shocking at ш 
time. (I was told that when this n= 

S pa 
of the Red Book was read Out at 
party meeting in some large facto я 
a great moan ran through the haji 
Now we know that there were ma. 
such “preventive” and completely 
illegal mass executions before and 
during the war. (The murder of Pol- 
ish officers at Katyn was of this 
nature.) 

Beria's deputy, Vladimir De- 
kanozov, a former Ambassador to 
Germany, liked to drive around the 
streets of Moscow looking for 
women; he would rape them in his 
limousine in the presence of his 
bodyguards and chauffeur. Beria 
was less crude about it. He would 
walk near his house in Malaya Ni- 
kitinskaya Street and point out 
women to his bodyguards, who 
would later deliver them to his 
apartment, where he would force 
the women to have sex with him. 
When one 14-year-old victim at- 
tempted suicide, Beria spent the 
night at her bedside, but the girl 
could not be saved. 

Political prisoners were often 
interrogated in Beria's office. He 
would demand that everyone take 
turns beating the victim—the 
gangland practice of ensuring soli- 
darity through complicity. Follow- 
ing Beria's arrest, two truncheons 
were found in the desk of office 
13, where I had met him on sever 
al occasions. d. 

Beria organized à “sincerity lab- 
oratory” where research was appar- 
ently done on mind-altering drugs, 
and perhaps on the technology 0 
torture as well. The laboratory ¥ 
run by the same physician who car 
tied out for Beria such delicate A 
signments as disposing Of m 
clandestinely, without the form D 
of an arrest. The intended n 
would be lured to a secret apar 
ment where the doctor 095 
Scratch him with a ројѕол=0рр е 
cane. More than 30 people We 
eliminated in this fashion. I Was 17 
minded of that story when 1 Pe 
about a Bulgarian political ms 
being murdered with a poison- Е 
umbrella. ` 
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gulunce of Terror 


one asked whether or not I wanted to take part 
In 1948 no doe ad І д 
Р rt of work I was now doing. I had no real choice, but 
inthe 50 tration, total absorption and energy that I brought 
the ey were my own. One reason (though not the main 
0 s the opportunity to do “superb physics" (Enrico Fer- 
one) mment on the atom-bomb program). Many people 
? d his remark cynical, but I believe Fermi was quite sin- 
or Ithough he may have been begging the real question. 
cere т complete sentence— “After all, it’s superb phys- 
Fe lies the existence of another side to the matter. 
ics The physics of atomic and nuclear explosions is a genuine 
theoretician’s paradise. The equation of the state of matter at 
moderate pressures and temperatures cannot be calculated 
without introducing simplifying assumptions into the theo- 
retical equations (otherwise the computations exceed the ca- 
pabilities of the most advanced computers). But one can use 
relatively straightforward calculations to describe what hap- 
pens at temperatures of millions of degrees Celsius under 
conditions resembling those at the center of a star. Similarly, 
formulas to determine the thermonuclear reaction rate be- 
come straightforward. 
I began my work with the Tamm group by making such 
calculations and a few days later submitted my first secret re- 
port, S-1 (for Sakharov 1). A thermonuclear reaction— the 
mysterious source of the energy of sun and stars, the suste- 
nance of life on earth but also the potential instrument of its 
destruction—was within my grasp. It was taking shape at my 
very desk. But infatuation with a spectacular new physics was 
notmy primary motivation; I could have found another prob- 
lemin theoretical physics to keep me amused. What was most 
important for me and, I believe, for Tamm and the other 
members of the group, was the conviction that our work was 
essential. I understood the terrifying, inhuman nature of the 
Weapons we were building. But the recent war had also been 
an exercise in barbarity; although I hadn't fought in it, I re- 
garded myself as a soldier in this new scientific war. 
__Overtime we devised or borrowed a number of principles, 
including strategic parity and nuclear deterrence, that even 
now seem to some extent to justify intellectually the creation 
of thermonuclear weapons and our role in the process. Our 
a zeal, however, was inspired more by emotion than by 
ne The Monstrous destructive force, the scale of ouren- 
NE andthe price paid for it by our poor, hungry, war-torn 
ver tie casualties resulting from the neglect of safety 
шп Sand the use of forced laborin our mining and manu- 
aa Б activities: all these things in- 
s, ОШ Sense of drama and in- 
Гей us to make a maxi effort so 

thatthe sac 7 aximum effort s 
as inevit Бү ces—which we accepted 
Б Ss a Old not be in vain. 
thology ү), sessed by a true war psy- 
Powerin s became still more over- 
Sallation a er our transfer to the In- 
n » e secret city where atomic 
develope nuclear weapons were 
Rop ve Tead that on Aug. 6, 1945, 
ù his o Ppenheimer locked himself 
lea es © While his younger col- 
labora Tan around the Los Alamos 
Оту shouting Indian war 


Censored 


state censor. 


Sakharov began writing for scientific 
journals around 1947, but every article 
had to be free of secret information and, 
worse, had to get past GLAVLIT, the 


GLAVLIT had an interminable list 
of subjects forbidden not only in the 
interests of secrecy but also out of po- 
litical considerations. It was forbidden 
to publish information about crimes, 
alcoholism, health conditions, educa- 
tion, the water supply, suicides, the 
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whoops and also that he wept at his meeting with President 
Truman. Oppenheimer's personal tragedy disturbs me deep- 
ly, all the more because I believe he was acting in good faith, 
for reasons of principle. Of course, the whole sad story of Hi- 
roshima and Nagasaki that so affected his soul was even more 
troubling. Nuclear weapons have never again been employed 
in battle, and my fervent and paramount dream continues to 
be that they will be used only to deter war, never to wage one. 

Have Soviet and American atomic scientists helped to 
Keep the peace? We have had no third world war, and the 
balance of nuclear-missile terror—the threat of MAD (mu- 
tual assured destruction)—may have helped prevent one. 
But I am not at all sure; in those long-gone years, the ques- 
tion didn't even arise. 

What troubles me most now is the instability of the bal- 
ance, the extreme peril of the current situation, the appall- 
ing waste of the arms race. Thermonuclear weapons could 
end human civilization; they have become so frightening 
that the very thought of using them seems unreal. Their 
credibility as a deterrent has thus decreased, while their 
threat has increased enormously. I believe the time has 
come for nuclear deterrence to be replaced by parity in con- 
ventional weapons, which, in the ideal case, would in turn be 
succeeded by an equilibrium reached through statesman- 
ship and compromise. But the transition from nuclear deter- 
rence to parity in conventional weapons must be managed 
with care and executed in stages. 


The Secret City 


I was involved in top-secret work on thermonuclear 
weapons and related research for 20 years. Ibecame a mem- 
ber of Tamm's special group at FIAN in June 1948. In March 
1950 Iwas assigned to the Installation and was there until my 
clearance was revoked in July 1968. Because I consider my- 
self bound by a lifelong commitment to safeguard state and 
military secrets, a commitment I undertook of my own free 
will in 1948, I shall remain silent about some aspects of my 
life and work in that period. 

Toward the end of June 1949, [was summoned to a meet- 
ing with Boris Vannikov, who headed what was in 1953 to be- 
come the Ministry of Medium Machine Building [the inno- 
cent-sounding agency responsible for building Soviet nuclear 
weapons]. Vannikov told me I was to leave “for Khariton's 
place right away." Yuli Khariton was scientific director of the 
Installation. Vannikov gave me an address in Moscow and 
said, “They'll explain everything there.” 


supply and production of nonferrous 
metals, precise data on the popula- 
tion’s nutrition and income, movie- 
and theater-attendance figures. Data 
about measures to safeguard the envi- 


ronment and information about natu- 
ral disasters and accidents could not 


be published without special permis- 
Sion. GLAVLIT's imprimatur was als 
required for all literary works and fc 
just about everything published in the 
country, down to advertisements an 
the labels on matchboxes. — 
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At the designated address, I saw a 
sign reading VEGETABLE AND FRUIT 
WAREHOUSE. I descended a flight of 
stairs and walked past several people 
who looked like forwarding agents or 
expediters. Hearing that I was going to 
“Khariton’s place” for the first time, a 
pale, nervous man at a desk in the next 
room handed me a pass and told me 
which train and precisely which railway 
car to take. For several years there- 
after, I obtained my pass for each trip 
to the Installation by reporting to that 
unforgettable “warehouse.” 

That evening I went to the railroad 
station, passed through a cordon of 
people and boarded what turned out to 
be Vannikov's personal car. In my 
stuffy compartment, I couldn't sleep. 
What kept me awake was a new and 
challenging idea, the possibility of a 
controlled thermonuclear reaction. 
But it would take me another year to find the key to a promis- 
ing approach: magnetic confinement. Tamm backed this idea 
and played a role in its development. 

As soon as the train reached its destination, several of 
us piled into waiting automobiles and set off for the Instal- 
lation at breakneck speed through villages just coming to 
life. The pale light of dawn illuminated tumbledown peas- 
ant huts, their roofs of old straw or half-rotted shingles, 
torn rags hanging on clothesline, and kolkhoz [collective 
farm] cattle —dirty and scrawny even in summer. Suddenly 
our driver slammed on the brakes: we had reached the 
“zone” —two rows of barbed wire strung on tall posts and 
separated by a strip of plowed land. 

In 1950 I moved full time to the Installation, where I 
lived for 18 years, sometimes with my family, sometimes 
alone. The town where we lived and worked was a curious 
artifact of our time. The peasants in the poverty-stricken vil- 
lages nearby could see nothing but a barbed-wire fence en- 
closing avast expanse. Iwas told that they were given a high- 
ly original explanation for what was going on: a “test model 
of communism" was under construction. The test model 
(the Installation) in fact embodied a curious symbiosis be- 
tween an ultramodern scientific research institute and a 
large labor camp. When the place had been simply a camp, 
it had a mixed prisoner population, including long-term 
convicts— probably much like the "typical" camp described 
in Solzhenitsyn's One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich. The 
workshops, the proving grounds, the roads, even the hous- 
ing for the Installation's employees had been built by pris- 
oners who were escorted to work by guard dogs. 

On my first visit to the Installation, I heard about a muti- 
ny that had occurred a couple of years earlier. Some 50zeks 
[prisoners] seized a truck and some weapons and burst 
through the camp gates, shooting several guards and dis- 
arming others. They probably hoped to hide in the forests 
and villages nearby, but three divisions of NKVD troops cor- 
doned off a large area and began to tighten the ring. The 

fugitives’ defensive position fell under mass artillery and 
mortar fire. I think the besiegers even used aircraft. Every 
last escapee was slaughtered. 
After the uprising, the convict population was radically al- 
tered. Those with long sentences and nothing to lose were re- 


. medical murders of party and government officials an 
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placed by short-term prisoners. There were no more muti- 
nies. But the authorities faced another problem: when their 
terms were up, prisoners might reveal the location of the In- 
stallation. The authorities found a simple, ruthless and abso- 
lutely illegal solution: released prisoners were permanently 
exiled to remote places, where they couldn’t tell any tales. 

We lived in close proximity to that camp from 1950 to 
1953. Every morning long gray lines of men in quilted jack- 
ets, guard dogs at their heels, passed by our windows. After 
the 1953 amnesty that followed Stalin's death, they were re- 
placed by army construction battalions (another form of 
conscript labor). 


Death of a Tyrant 


Tn 1953 Stalin, gravely ill, hatched an assault against the 
Soviet Jewish community. At the same time, the Soviet Union 
was preparing to detonate its first hydrogen bomb. 


The world remembers 1953 as the year of Stalin's death 
and the aftershocks that followed. For us at the Installation," 
was also the year of our first thermonuclear test. 

. Stalin’s final months were ominous. In early 1953 these, 
viet press began hammering away about the EDOT ; 
Plot”: a group of physicians in the Kremlin Hospital, near} 
all Jews, had supposedly committed several Mo. 
begun plotting to assassinate Stalin. The investigation d 
ostensibly been triggered by aletter from a physician _ ne 
hospital (and no doubt asecret KGB collaborator). ER 
who had lived through the campaigns of the 19305 UP, 
stood that the Doctors’ Plot was a wide-ranging anti Jet 
provocation, an extension of the chauvinist “anticosmop P 
tan campaign" directed against Jews and foreigner я jon 
tinuation of anti-Semitic atrocities like the 1952 © 
of several Yiddish-language writers. sem 

After Stalin's death, we heard that trains had bee? " pro 
bledin early March to transport Jews to Siberia and tha e, If 
paganda justifying their deportation had been set In ge 
cluding a Pravda article titled THE RUSSIAN Ri eve 
RESCUING THE JEWISH PEOPLE. Meetings Were he! 
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denounce the medical murderers and their accom- 
where (0 аа number of Jewish physicians were fired. People 
plices, Prost that pogroms were in the offing. 
egan tO Farge, à French author, politician and Stalin Prize 
Do isited Moscow and worked to see the detained phy- 
winter ring his meeting with them he inquired how they 
sicians- ing treated. Very well, they answered, but one of 
were E ed back his sleeve and silently displayed the marks 
. Shaken, Farge rushed off to Stalin, who may well 
anorder to prevent this overly curious man from 


iciou л ] i 
UF ome people believe that the Doctors’ Plot was intended 


asa prelude to a wide-ranging terror like that of 1937, and 
that Stalin’s associates sensed the danger hanging over their 
heads. Such an assumption lends plausibility to the theory 
that top party officials hada hand inStalin's death, although 
ihe tenor of Nikita Khrushchev's account suggests that he 
died of natural causes. 

Theannouncement of Stalin's death came as a complete 
shock. People feared the situation would deteriorate—but 
how could it get any worse? Some, including those who har- 
bored no illusions about Stalin, worried about a general col- 
lapse, internecine strife, another wave of mass repressions, 
evencivil war. Central Moscow was invaded by hundreds of 
thousands of Soviet citizens who wanted to view Stalin's 
bodylaid out in the Hall of Columns. The authorities clearly 
hadn't expected this surge of people; in the absence of or- 
ders from above, they failed to take timely security mea- 
sures, and hundreds of people, possibly thousands, were 
killed in the crush. 

A few days later, things got sorted out—if only briefly— 
and we learned that [Georgi] Malenkov was the new chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers. (I recall Zeldovich remark- 
ing, "Decisions like that aren't made for one year; they're 
made for 30." Malenkov lasted two years.) 

People roamed the streets, distraught and confused. I too 
&tcarried away. In a letter to Klava, I wrote, “Iam under the 
influence ofa great man's death. I am thinking of his human- 
IY. I can't vouch for that last word, but it was something of 
the sort. Very soon I would be blushing every time I recalled 
these sentiments. I can’t fully explain it. After all, I knew 
‘ough about the horrible crimes that had been committed— 
NUS of innocent people, the torture, the deliberate star- 
ed all the violence. But I hadn't put the whole picture 
theba F and there was stilla lot Ididn't know. Somewhereat 
that Eom mind the idea existed, instilled by propaganda, 
"When ering is inevitable during great historic upheavals: 
the oe you chop wood, the chips fly." I was also affected by 
minion mourning and by a sense of death's universal do- 

But oe more impressionable than I care to recall. 

% wa ove all, I felt committed to the goal that I assumed 
ty strong Sas well: after a devastating war, to make the coun- 
illuso enough to ensure peace. I had the need tocreate an 
o pande probably like everybody else, to justify myself. I 
admitted es Stalin from that world (it seems likely that I 
ent unde im toit only for a limited time and toa limited ex- 
Packed the influence of those disjointed and emotion- 
the ideals ys following his death). But the state, the nation and 
before I sq Communism remained intact for me. Itwas years 
tion ang S lyunderstood the degree towhich deceit, exploita- 
nthe pee fraud were involved in those notions. 

"Presented е ofall I had seen, I still believed the Soviet state 

à prototype (though not as yet a fully realized 
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one) forall other countries to imitate. That shows the hypnot- 
Ic power of mass ideology. 

I later came to regard our country as one much like any 
other. Conventional wisdom holds that all nations have 
their faults: bureaucracy, social inequality, secret police; 
crime and the retaliatory cruelty of the judges, police and 
Jailers; armies and military Strategists, intelligence and 
counterintelligence; a drive to expand their spheres of influ- 
ence on the pretext of national security; mistrust of the ac- 
tions and intentions of other governments. This view of the 
world (probably the most widely held one) can be called the 
“theory of symmetry”: all governments and regimes are (in 
the first approximation) bad; all nations are oppressed; allof 
us are threatened by common dangers. 

During my activist period, I came to wonder, How can 
one speak of symmetry between a normal cell and a cancer- 
ous one? With its messianic pretensions, its totalitarian sup- 
pression of dissent and its authoritarian power structure, 
our regime resembles a cancer cell. The public has no con- 
trol whatsoever over vital political decisions. We have lived 
inaclosed society in which the government conceals matters 
of substance from its own citizens. We have been closed off 
as well from the outside world. I finally rejected the theory of 
symmetry, but it does contain a large measure of truth. The 
truth is never simple. 


Tips from the Black Book 


By July 1953 we had completed our work on the device 
that was to be tested. At the test site in Kazakhstan, near 
Semipalatinsk, an unexpected complication arose. The de- 
vice was to be detonated onaspecial tower builtin the center 
ofa field. No one had appreciated the fact that an explosion 
of the power we anticipated would spread radioactive fall- 
out far beyond the test site and jeopardize thousands of in- 
nocent people. Victor Gavrilov, working for the ministry in 
Moscow, alerted us to the danger. The chiefs were alarmed. 
Minister of Medium Machine Building Vyacheslav Maly- 
shev complained, “Everything was going beautifully, and 
then all of a sudden Gavrilov pops up like an evil genius, and 
now everything’s a mess." 

Several teams assigned to the problem worked virtually 
around the clock. A couple of days later, making liberal use of 
the Black Book (an American manual on the effects of nucle- 
ar explosions), we had estimates for the dispersion of fallout 
under the conditions anticipated for our test: the power ofthe 
explosion, the weather, the soil and the height of the tower. 
The Black Book—we called it that only partly because of the 
color of its cover—served for a long time as a valuable refer- 
ence work during our tests and in discussions of nuclear war- 
fare and defense systems. 

A fallout pattern forms when a ground-level explosion 
sucks up dust from the earth. The surfaces of the dust parti- 
cles melt and absorb radioactive material produced by the 
fission of uranium and plutonium nuclei. The atomic cloud 
blazes upward, mixing with the air and cooling asit is carried 
along by the stratospheric winds. The heavier dust particles 
fall to earth first, while the lighter particles are carried to a 

greater distance. 

Radioactive fallout could cause terrible damage in a 
large-scale thermonuclear war. The belligerents are likely 
to explode nuclear devices at or near ground level to destroy 
the enemy's underground missile silos and other hardened 
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d then extend over a vast 
age. Millions 
ect effect of 
hile the pol- 


targets. The fallout pattern woul 1 
area and cause death, illness and genetic dam 
of people would die immediately from the dir 
the blasts—shock waves and heat radiation—w 


soning of the earth's atmosphere would cause time-delayed 
biological effects. 

We decided that it was absolutely necessary to evacuate 
everyone downwind from ground zero, where 
was likely to exceed 200 roentgens. Then ex 


e total radiation 
sting estimates 


predicted that 100 roentgens would cause serious injury to 
some children and some people in weakened condition, while 
600 roentgens would kill half the healthy adults exposed. We 
assumed, however, that no one in the danger zone would re- 
ceive the full 200 roentgens, since people would not remain 
continuously in the open and could still be evacuated after the 
explosion if necessary. ; 

The test directors faced a choice: drop the device froma 
plane (that would have meant an impermissible delay of six 
months or longer) or evacuate tens of thousands of people 
from the danger zone we had mapped out. Malyshev began 
one discussion by reminding us that we would be subjecting 
tens of thousands of people—including the sick, the elderly 
and the young—to the difficulties and dangers ofa hasty evac- 
uation by truck in a region lacking decent roads. Casualties 
would be inevitable. Everyone still agreed that evacuation 
was necessary. First Deputy Defense Minister Marshal Alex- 
ander Vasilevsky, the military director of the tests, had al- 
ready deployed 700 army trucks; the operation could begin at 
once. Later, Vasilevsky told a few of us: “There’s no need to 
torture yourselves. Army maneuvers always result in casual- 
ties—20 or 30 deaths can be considered normal. And your 
tests are far more vital for the country and its defense.” 

That was not a view we could accept. Of course, we wor- 
ried about the success of the test, but for me, anxiety about 
potential casualties was paramount. I remember Zeldovich’s 
words at the time: “Don’t worry, everything will be fine. The 
Kazakh kids will survive. It will all turn out О.К.” 

Subsequent events did confirm that evacuation had been 
necessary. Radioactive fallout contaminated the large settle- 
ment of Kara-aul, within the evacuation zone. The residents 
had been told that they could return in a month; in fact they 
were not able to go home until some eight months later. 

In March 1954 a Japanese fishing boat, the Fuku-maru, 
sailed into the fallout zone of an American nuclear test. The 
radio operator died asa result of his exposure, and the vessel’s 
entire tuna catch turned out tobe radioactive. The entire pop- 
ulation of Kara-aul might well have suffered the same fate as 
the crew of the Fuku-maru. 

On Aug. 5, 1953—exactly one week before the test —Ma- 

lenkov delivered a major report to the Supreme Soviet, an- 
nouncing significant policy changes: workers on collective 
farms would receive larger allocations of land for their per- 
sonal use and fair compensation for their labor instead of the 
inadequate payments that had led to the ruin of the country- 
side under Stalin; capital investment in the consumer-goods 
sector would be increased; détente would be pursued in inter- 
national relations. 

Concluding his address, Malenkov said the U.S.S.R. had 
everything necessary for its defense, including the hydrogen 
bomb! This caused an international sensation. 

We listened to Malenkov's speech in the dim lobby of our 
small hotel. The device had not yet been installed on the tow- 
er; trucks were still carrying families and their belongings 

away from ground zero across the trackless Kazakhstan 
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steppe. Malenkov's remarks would have raised the level of 


tension if we had not already been so keyed up. sy peri 


Wou 


A Stupendous Cloud as yo 


tial th 


At last, our day arrived— Aug. 12, 1953. All of us in the 
hotel were awakened at 4 a.m. by the alarm bells. I could see 
the headlights of trucks sweeping across the horizon. 

At 6:30 I reached my station 32 km from ground zero, 
where was to observe the explosion in the company of young 
scientists from my group and Zeldovich's group. Following 
instructions, we all lay down on the ground, facing the tower. 
We listened to the countdown coming over the loudspeakers. 
With two minutes to go, we put on our dark goggles. Five sec- 
onds, four, three, two, one, zero. 7 

We saw flash, and then a swiftly expanding white ball lit 
up the whole horizon. I tore off my goggles, and though I was 
partially blinded by the glare, I could see a stupendous cloud 
trailing streamers of purple dust. The cloud turned 08) 
quickly separated from the ground and swirled upward, shim- 
mering with gleams of orange. The customary. mushroom 
cloud gradually formed, but the stem connecting it t0 Ш 
ground was much thicker than those in fission ехрі0502% 
More and more dust was sucked up at the base of the g 
spreading out swiftly. The shock wave blasted my €5 E. 
Struck a sharp blow to my entire body; then there was à р 3 
longed, ominous rumble that slowly died away after ve 
onds or so. Within minutes, the cloud, which now flee i 
the sky, turned a sinister blue-black color. The wind wasp р 
ing it in a southerly direction toward the mountains 2? loud | 
evacuated Kazakh settlements; half an hour later the u IN 
disappeared from sight, with radiation-detection Pla" 
lowing after it. 

Malyshey came out of the bunker and congrat! 
Then he declared, “The Chairman of the Council 9. 7^. 
ters, Georgi Malenkov, has just telephoned. He € TE he 
lates everyone who helped build the hydrogen DO” ii. 
Scientists, the engineers, the workmen—on еШ west 
ful success. Georgi Maximilianovich [Malenkov] гей oul 
me to congratulate and embrace Sakharov in P^ 
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Or that 4 out of 5 children with 


Sma survive, thanks to the chemicals 
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шише and vinblastine donated by the 
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Would the fate of these plants still 
ix your concern? If so, read on. It is 
smial that you be aroused beyond mere 
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S help regulate abnormal heartbeat. 


Millions of people with heart ail- 
tals depend on foxgloves. These flowers 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


IHEY DIE, YOU DIE. 


Women who take the contraceptive 
pill for granted would not be taking it at 
all were it not for the yam. This large 
tuber is the source of the Pill's active 
ingredient, diosgenin. 

Peptic ulcers heal faster thanks to the 
pale blue petals and flat brown pods of the 
liquorice flower, origin of carbenoxalone. 

Even the healthiest among us take 
compounds first discovered in fragrant 
meadowsweet and willow bark and now 
known as aspirin. 

26 
Meodowsweet, Source of the worlds most Common drug, 

Though these 13 plants have healed 
and soothed millions of people, they’re but 
the merest sample from nature’s medicine 
chest. Over a quarter of all prescribed 
medicines are based on plants. 

Yet, of the estimated 250,000 flower- 
ing plants believed to be in existence, tens 
of thousands remain undiscovered and only 
some 5,000 have been tested exhaustively 
for their pharmaceutical attributes. Now 
this vast store of known and potential 
medicines is under threat and we are all 


of us obliged to protect it. 
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Jaborandi juice fights acute glaucoma. 


You see, half of the earth’s species 
thrive in the warmth and wetness of 
tropical rainforests. Just ten square kilo- 
metres. of Amazonian jungle contain some 
2,200 species of plant (numbers of lower 
plants like lichen and fungi are incalculable, 
as is their value: Cyclosporin, a product 
of 2 kinds of fungi, has helped revolutionise 


transplant surgery in the last decade). 


NE 
2. kinds of fungi have revolutionised tronsplant surgery, 
Man is destroying these rainforests. 


40 hectares a minute. An area the size of 


Austria every year. 
Every day the bulldozing and pollu- 


ting continues, countless lives are ruined, 
animal, bird, reptile, insect, not to mention 
human. Every day, in the midst of this 
carnage, 5 plants silently become extinct. 
Chance alone kept alive those plants 


mentioned above long enough for them 


to help us. 


the Armadillo, doomed denizen of the rainforests. 


Who knows what weapons against 
cancer, heart disease, AIDS or afflictions 
yet to come were lost forever in today’s 
batch of 5? 

Join WWF - World Wide Fund For 
Nature and help reverse this process of 
destruction. 

For almost 30 years WWF has lobb- 
ied governments and institutions, battling 
and educating in the name of conservation. 
What 


spectacular creatures is now a fight for 


was once a worry about a few 


man's survival. 
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When plants die, other ecosystems follow 


Our latest battle plan covers 132 


Projects aimed at saving the earth’s 


biological diversity, the intricate inter- 
dependence of ecosystems of which plants 
are the basis. 

We need a further US$60 million 
to fund these projects through the next 
5 years. (Already we are supporting 100 
projects dedicated to conserving rainforests, 
50 to conserving wetlands and 82 devoted 
to the management of national parks.) 

Join our fight. Help save the plants 
and organisms which ease the pain and 
save the lives of humans. Help with your 
money, your work, your voice. Start by 
writing to the WWF National Organisation 
in your country or the Membership Secre- 
tary, WWE International, CH-1196 Gland, 


Switzerland, right now. It’s do or die. 


WWE World Wide Fund For Nature 
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SAKHAROV 


is exceptional contribution to the cause of peace. 
= ER embraced and kissed me and invited me to йы 
the site. At a checkpoint, we were issued dustproof ur s 
and dosimeters. We drove past buildings destroyed E 
blast, braking to a stop beside an eagle whose wings ha 7 n. 
badly singed. It was trying to fly but couldn't Ее d 
ground. One of the officers killed the eagle with a we p 
kick, putting it out of its misery. Thousands of birds E e- 
stroyed during every test; they take wing at the flash, but then 
fall to earth, burned and blinded. 

Our convoy stopped within 60 meters of ground zero. 
Only Malyshev and I got out. We walked over a fused black 
crust that crunched underfoot like glass toward some con- 
crete supports with a broken steel girder protruding from 
one of them—all that was left of the tower. After staring at 
the debris for a few moments, we drove back. 

That evening we met to hear a preliminary report pre- 
pared by the test-range staff. Kurchatov opened the meeting 
by saying, “I want to congratulate everyone here. I want to 
congratulate Sakharov personally and thank him on behalf 
ofthe leadership for his patriotic work." 

In the U.S. they named the Aug. 12 test Joe-4— "Joe" for 
Stalin, “4” because it was the fourth Soviet test. [The three 
earlier tests had been of fission devices.] 


Something Indecent 


Two years later, after yet another test, Sakh arov lean 

his pain how ill suited his humanitarian ideas wer, 9 i 0 
A e 

viet nuclear program. So. 


The Presidium scheduled a test for the fal] of 1955 
would tell us whether my Third Idea [a theory Sakh that 
does not spell out, honoring his pledge to keep st aroy 
crets] had any validity. A classical device would bed 
ed only if the first one failed. 

We tested the device based on the Third Idea on Nov. 
1955. Meteorologists and explosion analysts gave the 2, 
ahead despite a temperature inversion (air temperature Eo 
with increasing altitude rather than falling, as it normally 
does). Had we been more experienced, the inversion o 
have caused us to delay the test, since we now know that the 
velocity of a shock wave increases as the temperature does 
The majority of the observers were stationed at a point mid. 
way between ground zero and the small town where we Were 
working and living. Zeldovich and I, and a few others needed 
for consultation, were placed on a low platform built nearthe 
headquarters for the test, a laboratory building on the out. 
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Oppenheimer vs. Teller: Who Was Right? 


Sakharov's work gave him unique 
insight into the controversy that raged 
after World War II between J. Robert 
Oppenheimer and Edward Teller 
over development of the U.S. hydro- 
gen bomb. 


About the time we were begin- 
ning our calculations, Robert Op- 
penheimer, chairman of the Gener- 
al Advisory Committee of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, was 
trying to apply the brakes to the U.S. 
hydrogen-bomb program in the ex- 
pectation that the U.S.S.R. would 
then refrain from developing ther- 
monuclear superweapons of its own. 

Oppenheimer’s judgment was 
challenged by Edward Teller. Teller 
had experienced firsthand the 1919 
communist revolution in his native 
Hungary, and he had a deep-seated 
mistrust for that kind of socialist 
system. He insisted that only Amer- 
ican military strength could restrain 
the socialist camp from an expan- 
sion that would threaten civilization 
and democracy and might trigger a 
third world war. That is why Teller 

wanted to speed development of an 
American H-bomb and continue 
nuclear testing despite the genetic 
damage and other nonthreshold 


biological effects that implied. (Lat- 
er on, I was to object to his position 
on testing.) He believed the stakes 
were too high to permit delay; this 
explains why he testified against 
Oppenheimer. Teller has been os- 
tracized ever since by many Ameri- 
can scientists who consider his testi- 
mony and his overall position to 
have violated ethical norms binding 
on the scientific community. 

What are we to make of the 
tragic conflict between these two ex- 
traordinary individuals, now that we 
can view it through the prism of 
time? Both men deserve respect. 
Each was certain that truth was on 
his side and that he was morally ob- 
ligated to see the matter through— 
Oppenheimer by behaving in a way 
later construed as a breach of his of- 
ficial duties, Teller by disregarding 
the tradition of “good form” in the 
scientific community. Issues of prin- 
ciple were further complicated by 
technical and policy questions, Op- 
penheimer apparently believed 
(and had impressive evidence) that 
the designs for a hydrogen bomb 
Were not very promising. Teller be- 
lieved that a Practical solution 
would be found sooner or later; he 
was, of course, right. : 


TIME 


TELLER: SPEED IT UP 


Facts that have come to light 
about the state of affairs in the late 
1940s support Teller's point of view. 
Stalin, Beria and company already 
understood the potential of the ne" 
weapon, and nothing could ү 
dissuaded them from going DE 
with its development. Any ~~ 
move toward abandoning OI SUS 
pending work on a thermo i 
weapon would have been perce A 
either as a cunning, deceitful mi 
neuver or as evidence of stupidity ^ 
weakness. In any case, the Soviet? 
action would have been the S и 
avoid a possible trap arid to &xP 
the adversary’s folly. — sition 

Still, Oppenheimers РО 
was not without merit. He assu 
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he town: The steppe began immediately beyond the 
1501! ence; it was covered by a thin coating of snow, 
ог ОЛУ ch scattered plumes of feather grass protruded, 


— r05" our before the drop, I spotted our dazzling white 
2d to An Beng to gain altitude after takeoff: with its Swept- 
So. craft ban and slender fuselage extending far forward, it 
pack W ns asinister predator poised to strike. I recalled 
joked А a splendid book on folklore by Vladimir Propp 
that reading ! any peoples the color white symbolizes death. 
roy that for Ж hour, the controller announced over the loud- 
5 2 “Attention! The plane is over the target.” Five 
nat. spea “ш: *The bomb has dropped! The parachute has 
nime One minute!" Having studied the Americans’ 
‚22, E eBook, I did not put on dark goggles: if you remove 
Ee iin after the explosion, your eyes take time to adjust to the 
ae шге; and if you keep them on, you can't see much through 
i us dark lenses. Instead, I stood with my back to ground 
the geroand turned quickly when the building and horizon were 
oes illuminated by the flash. I saw a blinding, yellow-white 
afi sphere swiftly expand, turn orange in a fraction ofa second, 
үеге / ` then turn bright red and touch the horizon, flattening out at 
its base. 
т у everything was obscured by rising dust that 
out- formed an enormous, swirling, gray-blue cloud, its surface 
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streaked with fiery crimson flashes. A mushroom stem, 
even thicker than the one that had formed during the first 
thermonuclear test, grew between the cloud and the swirl- 
ing dust. Shock waves crisscrossed the sky, emitting spo- 
radic milky-white cones. I felt heat like that from an open 
furnace on my face—and this was in freezing weather, tens 
of kilometers from ground zero. The whole magical specta- 
cle unfolded in complete silence. Several minutes passed, 
and then all of a sudden the shock wave was coming at us, 
approaching swiftly, flattening the feather grass. 

“Jump!” I shouted, as I leaped from the platform. Ev- 
eryone followed except my bodyguard. The shock wave 
blasted our ears and battered our bodies, but all of us re- 
mained on our feet except for the bodyguard on the plat- 
form, who fell and suffered minor bruises. The wave contin- 
ued on its way, and we heard the crash of glass. Zeldovich 
raced over to me, shouting “It worked! It worked!" 

After a few minutes, the chiefs emerged from head- 
quarters. Avraami Zavenyagin, who had recently replaced 
Malyshev at the head of the Ministry, was rubbing a promi- 
nent bump on his bald head—the shock wave had cracked 
the ceiling and knocked loose the plaster—and he looked 
excited and happy, as did everyone. 

A few hours after the test, we learned that the shock 
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OPPENHEIMER: SLOW IT DOWN 


Would be exceedingly difficult to 
build a hydrogen bomb, and he 
ped an American moratorium 
Would lead the U.S.S.R. to abandon 
Er research. Oppenheimer 
e realized that for his plan to 
PM Soviet H-bomb research had 
would b a point where the U.S.S.R. 
e е ready to call it quits (this 
Probably not the case) and the 
m d to be willing to accept 
Maxim, - Yet this was the period of 
I mutual distrust —the 
the Ke r, the Berlin blockade, soon 
joyed rean War—and Moscow en- 
: .Superiority in conventional 

> JUst as it does now. 
hope Ppenheimer felt he had little 
convincing his opponents 


that he was right, so he acted in a 
roundabout manner. He must have 
realized that seemingly safer poli- 
cies were likely to prevail, and in 
that case he was prepared to quit 
the game. He had every moral right 
to do so, and this is indeed what 
happened. 

I cannot help feeling deeply for 
Oppenheimer. Striking parallels be- 
tween his fate and mine arose in the 
1960s, and later I was to go even fur- 
ther than he had. But in the 1940s 
and 1950s my position was much 
closer to Teller's, practically a mir- 
ror image (one had only to substi- 
tute “U.S.S.R.” for “U.S.A.,” 
*peace and national security" for 
"defense against the communist 
menace," etc.)—so in defending his 
actions, I am also defending mine at 
the time. Unlike Teller, I did not 
have to go against the current in 
those years, nor was I threatened 
with ostracism by my colleagues. 

How did these varied strands 
become intertwined in my life? If I 
am right in believing that the 
thermonuclear-weapon model on 
which Soviet scientists were work- 
ing in the 1940s and early 1950s was 
the fruit of espionage, then Oppen- 
heimer’s case is strengthened, at 
least in theory. If the Americans 
had not initiated the whole chain of 


events, the U.S.S.R. would have 
pursued the development of a ther- 
monuclear bomb only at a much lat- 


er date, if at all. A similar scenario 


has been repeated with other weap- 
ons systems, including MIRVs [mis- 
siles carrying several warheads that 
can be independently targeted] and 
the Strategic Defense Initiative. 

Hindsight shows that the situa- 
tion was already out of control by 
the time the Teller-Oppenheimer 
dispute erupted, and neither side 
could then have pulled back. We 
have been building thermonuclear 
weapons ever since; but so far, at 
least, we have avoided war. 

I would like to note that Teller’s 
colleagues seem quite unfair (and 
rather mean spirited) in their con- 
demnation: Teller was, after all, 
taking a stand based on principle. 
The very fact that he was willing to 
take a minority stance on an issue of 
such critical importance should be 
viewed as evidence in his favor. It is 
ironic that in 1945 Teller and Leo 
Szilard favored detonating an atom 
bomb at some uninhabited site in 
hope that a demonstration of its 
power might end the war without 
using the new weapon against a Jap- 
anese city. Oppenheimer persuad- 
ed them that the decision should be 
left to soldiers and politicians. — m 
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SAKHAROV 


wave had caused far more than a bumped head. It had or 
lapsed a nearby trench sheltering a platoon of ы 
had been killed. In a settlement that should have Ed ES 
outside the danger zone, the inhabitants had т e M 

into a primitive bomb shelter. After they saw the flash, t y 
emerged, leaving behind a two-year-old girl who e E у; 
ing with blocks. The shock wave demolished the shelter, 
and the girl was killed. 7 

The ee crowned years of effort. It had essentially 
solved the problem of creating high-performance thermo- 
nuclear weapons and opened the way for a whole range of 
devices with remarkable capabilities, although we still 
sometimes encountered unexpected difficulties producing 
them. : 

After the test, on the evening of Nov. 22, Marshal Mi- 
trofan Nedelin, military director of the test, gave a banquet 
in his cottage. When the brandy was poured, Nedelin, a 
thickset man who spoke softly but with a confidence that 
brooked no objection, invited me to propose the first toast. 
I rose and said something like, “May all our devices ex- 
plode as successfully as today's but always over test sites 
and never over cities.” 

The table fell silent, as if I had said something indecent. 
Nedelin grinned a bit crookedly. Then he rose, glass in 
hand, and said, *Let me tell a parable. An old man wearing 
only a shirt was praying before an icon. ‘Guide me, harden 
me. Guide me, harden me.’ His wife said, ‘Just pray to be 
hard, old man; I can guide it in myself." " The marshal add- 
ed, "Let's drink to getting hard.” 

My whole body tensed. For a few seconds no one spoke, 
and then everyone began talking loudly. I drank my brandy 
in silence and didn't open my mouth again for the rest of the 
evening. Many years have passed, but I still feel as if I had 
been lashed by a whip. I am not easily offended, especially by 
a joke. But Nedelin's parable was not a joke. He wanted to 
squelch my pacifist sentiment and to put me and anyone who 
might share my ideas in our place. 

The point of his story (half lewd, half blasphemous, 
which added to its unpleasant effect) was clear enough. We, 
the inventors, scientists, engineers and craftsmen, had creat- 

ed a terrible weapon, the most terrible in human history; but 
its use would lie entirely outside our control. The people at 
the top of the party and military hierarchy would make the 
decisions. Of course, I knew this already—I wasn't that na- 
ive. But understanding something in an abstract way is dif- 
ferent from feeling it with your whole being. The ideas and 
emotions kindled at that moment have not diminished to 
this day, and they completely altered my thinking. 

Fourteen months later, I ran into Nedelin at the New 

Year's Eve reception at the Kremlin. He didn't reply to my 
greeting. I don't think it was an intentional slight, but it's at 
least possible he was snubbing me because he no longer con- 
sidered me one of "theirs." Nedelin was killed in 1960 dur- 
ing preparations for an intercontinental-ballistic-missile 
test. When the control panel signaled a possible malfunc- 
tion, the technicians in charge recommended that work be 
halted, but Nedelin, then commander of the Soviet Strategic 
forces, ordered that it go ahead. He stationed himself on the 
launch pad directly under the exhaust tubes, when, sudden- 
ly, the main engines began firing. Jets of red-hot gas shot out 
of the exhaust tubes, struck the launch pad and rebounded 
upward, engulfing the scaffolding and the workers on it. Ne- 
delin was probably killed in the first seconds. Some 190 peo- 
ple died that day. 
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A Run-In with Khrushchev 


Sakharov's growing concern about the perils of biological 
damage from continued nuclear testing eventually brought 
him into direct conflict with Nikita Khrushchev, who by early 
1958 had outdistanced all his rivals and established his su- 
premacy in the leadership of the Soviet Union. 


The first time I saw Nikita Khrushchev in action as 
head of government was in 1959. I was one of those invited 
to represent the Installation at a conference on military 
technology. Khrushchev delivered the opening address in 
the Kremlin's Oval Hall. 

He appeared anxious to limit military expenditures and 
concentrate on the most effective programs. In this, as in 
otherinitiatives, he seemed to meet with sullen resistance (if 
not outright sabotage) from certain circles in the bureaucte: 
cy. The situation was complicated by Khrushchev's tenden- 
cy to pursue sound ideas and unsound ones (of which he had 
more than enough) with equal drive and tenacity. He began 
by introducing sorely needed reforms, delivering his epoch: 
making speech against Stalinism at the 20th Party (шше 
in 1956 and releasing political prisoners from the boul 
the Gulag. But he lacked the consistency and insight nee |: 
to mobilize countrywide support and was unable to free ; 
thinking completely from dogmas he had espoused СЫТ 
Stalin’s favorites and аз an executor of Stalin’s criminal ie 
Nonetheless, Khrushchev did renounce many of his prec 
ceptions. [believe that this, combined with his innate 
gence and an ambition to be worthy of his post; ensure ln 
his accomplishments would outweigh his mistakes © 
even his crimes). plun- 

Khrushchev's later years in office were matr © s and 
ders and reckless adventures, caused by a lack of P ier 
well-intentioned advisers and a loss of touch with E We 
acerbated by a delusory belief in his own limitless pre Jabot 
Were yet to witness a tightening of the screws I he 
camps, disastrous agricultural and foreign VER опор? 
Berlin Wall, the assault on the party bureaucracy an „cut 
ly of power (a test of strength that backfired), 21 pich p" 
backs and attempts to demilitarize the economy i 
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The Poisonous Legacy of Trofim Lysenko 
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der Stalin and Khrushchev, the 
t Trofim Lysenko terrorized 
ientists. A ruthless political 
Lysenko rejected Mendelian 
favoring the ideas of Ivan 
Michurin, who held that modifica- 
tions acquired by one generation of 
Jants and animals could be passed 
on to future generations. Lysenko 5 
notions poisoned Soviet agriculture— 
and science—. for decades. Sakharov, 
who considered Lysenko a crackpot 
anda bully, unhesitatingly confronted 


him and his Mafia. 


1010815 
Soviet 5C 
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In 1950 a commission visited the 
Installation to check up on senior 
scientists. I was called in and asked 
what I thought of the chromosome 
theory of heredity; after Stalin's en- 
dorsement of Lysenko, belief in 
Mendelian genetics was 
regarded as an indication 
of disloyalty. I replied 
that the theory seemed 
scientifically correct. The 
commission members ex- 
changed glances but said 
nothing. But Lev Alt- 
shuler, who had played a 
major role in the de- 
velopment of atomic 
charges, gave the same 
answer | and faced 
dismissal. 

When Avraami Za- 
venyagin, a KGB lieuten- 
ant general and a top nu- 
clear weapons program 
official, visited the Instal- 
lation, I urged him to ap- - 
peal the decision. Zavenyagin paid 
dose heed to scientists and under- 
stood their role in the project. He 
m id, "I'm aware of Altshuler’s hoo- 
18an conduct. You say he’s done a 
Of and will be useful in the future. 
a We won't take action now, but 

*ll watch how he behaves.” 


How did Lysenko and his gang 
intain their positions through the 
m Ponce era, when it was no 
n T à simple matter of using the 
р ilo. 9f denunciation and pseudo 
Well INN that had served them so 
A the 1930s and 1940s? Lysen- 
at S always ready with a new idea 
for Promised the sort of quick fix 
sheh Oviet agriculture that Khru- 

€V found irresistible. (And 


ma 


ES 


when that fell through, Lysenko 
would be ready with a new, equally 
surefire idea.) Even more impor- 
tant: the party agriculture bureauc- 
racy was full of people who support- 
ed Lysenko and bitterly opposed 


proper experiments as a threat to 
their vested interests, 


In June 1964 regular elections 
for membership in the academy 
were held. The biologists had voted 
to elevate Nikolai Nuzhdin to full 
member. Nuzhdin was one of Ly- 
senko's closest associates, an ac- 
complice in his persecution of genu- 
ine scientists. As I recalled the 
tragedy of Soviet genetics and its 
martyrs, my indignation boiled up. 
When Nuzhdin was placed in nomi- 
nation, I raised my hand. I said: 


"m - == 
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"The academy's charter sets 
very high standards for its members 
with respect to both scientific merit 
and civic responsibility. Nuzhdin 
does not satisfy the criteria. He and 
Lysenko bear the responsibility for 
the shameful backwardness of Sovi- 
etbiology and of genetics in particu- 
lar, for the dissemination of pseudo- 
scientific views, for the degradation 
of learning and for the defamation, 
firing, arrest, even death of many 
genuine scientists. I urge you to vote 
against Nuzhdin." 

There was a deafening silence 
followed by cries of "Shame!"—but 
also by applause in the greater part 
of the hall. Lysenko exclaimed in 
fury, “People like Sakharov should 
be locked up and put on trial!" 


The physicist Pyotr Kapitsa 
told me later that Leonid Ilyichev, 
head of the Central Committee's 
agitation and propaganda depart- 
ment and a member of the acade- 
my's presidium, had been upset by 
my speech and wished to take the 
floor. He asked, **Who's that 
speaking?" "That's the father of 
the hydrogen bomb," Kapitsa re- 
plied. Ilyichev apparently decided 
it would be more politic to remain 
silent. 

Nuzhdin's bid to become a full 
member of the academy failed. 

I heard that my speech against 
Nuzhdin had enraged Khrushchev 
to the point that he stomped his feet 
and ordered the KGB to gather com- 
promising material on me. Khru- 
shchev supposedly said, *First Sa- 
kharov tried to stop the 
hydrogen bomb test, and 
now he's poking his nose 
again where it doesn't 
belong." 

Soon afterward, in 
October 1964, Khru- 
shchev was vacationing 
by the Black Sea when he 
was summoned to an ur- 
gent meeting of the Pre- 
sidium. He rushed to the 
Kremlin and stalked into 
the room where the Pre- 
Sidium was in session. 
“What’s going on here?" 
he demanded. Told that 
the members were dis- 
cussing his removal from 
office, he cried, “Are you 

crazy? I'll have you all arrested right 
now!” Khrushchev phoned Rodion 
Malinovsky, the Defense Minister. 
“As Commander in Chief, I order 
you to arrest the conspirators at 
once.” Malinovsky replied that he 
would carry out the decision of the 
Central Committee. Vladimir Se- 
michastny, the KGB chairman, also 
refused to help. 

Khrushchev's fall led to the final 
rout of Lysenko and his supporters. 
The previously “disgraced” geneti- 
cist Nikolai Dubinin was soon elect- 
ed to the academy and was made di- . 
rector of the Institute of Genetics in 
1966. For the next few years, Du- 
binin sent me New Year's cards re- 
calling how valuable my interven- 
tion had been. a 
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voked resistance in the armed forces), clashes Wi ue 
cultural intelligentsia, and the Cuban missile crisis an qe 
1963 food shortages. This kaleidoscopic ШШШ E 
congruous events led to Khrushchev's ouster 1n es 
1964, the triumph of the conservative party pora Ad 
personified by Leonid Brezhnev, and the augmented r 
for the military-industrial complex and the KGB. an 

In 1961 I again entered the Oval Hall, this time for “/ 
Meeting of Party and Government Leaders with the Atomic 
Scientists." Khrushchev had convened this conference to 
announce that nuclear tests would resume in the fall. We 
lagged behind the U.S. in tests, so we would have to show the 
“imperialists” what we could do. It was clear that the deci- 
sion was politically motivated. 6 

After Khrushchev's speech, the key people talked briefly 
about their work. I spoke about our weapons research, then 
volunteered the opinion thatwe had little to gain from resum- 
ing tests. Back at my seat, I scribbled a note to Khrushchev 
and passed it down the aisle. It read in part: 

“A resumption of testing at this time would only favor 
the U.S.A., which could make use of the tests to improve 
their devices. Don't you think that new tests will seriously 
jeopardize the test-ban negotiations, the cause of disarma- 
ment and world peace?” 

Khrushchev read the note, glanced in my direction and 
shoved it into his jacket pocket after folding it into quarters. 
But at dinner in the banquet hall that night, where a festive 
table had been set for 60, Khrushchev began to speak about 
my note—calmly at first, then with growing agitation, turning 
red in the face and raising his voice: 

“Academician Sakharov writes that we don't need tests. 
Can Sakharov really prove that with fewer tests we've gained 
more valuable information than the Americans? Are they 
dumber than we are? The number of tests, that’s what matters 
most. How can you develop new technology without testing? 

“Sakharov has moved beyond science into politics, poking 
his nose where it doesn't belong. You can be a good scientist 
without understanding a thing about politics. Politics is like 
the old joke about the two Jews ona train. One asks the other, 
‘So, where are you going?’ ‘I’m going to Zhitomir. ‘What a sly 
fox,’ thinks the first Jew. ‘I know he’s really going to Zhitomir, 
buthe told me ZhitomirsoT!l think he’s going to Zhmerinka.’ 

“Leave politics to us—we're the specialists. You make 
your bombs and test them, and we won't interfere with you; 
we'll help you. But remember, we have to conduct our poli- 
cies from a position of strength. We don't advertise it, but 
that's how it is! Our opponents don’t understand any other 
language. Look, we helped elect Kennedy lastyear. Then we 
met with him in Vienna, a meeting that could have been a 
turning point. But what does he say? ‘Don’t ask for too 
much. Don't put me in a bind. If I make too many conces- 
sions, I'll be turned out of office.’ Quite a guy! He comes toa 
meeting but can’t perform. What the hell do we need a guy 
like that for? Why waste time talking to him? Sakharov. 
don't try to tell us politicians what to do or howto behave. Pd 
be a jellyfish if I listened to people like Sakharov!” 

Khrushchev broke off on this harsh note: “Perhaps 

that's enough for today. Let's drink to our future suc- 
cesses." While Khrushchev was speaking, everyone sat 
frozen, some averting their gazes, others maintaining set 
expressions. After Khrushchev cooled down, he added 
“Т can see Sakharov's got illusions. The next time I 20 
for talks with the capitalists, I'll take him with me. Let 
him see them and the world, and then maybe he'll un- 


KHRUSHCHEV: NO PATIENCE FOR MEDDLESOME SCIENTISTS 


derstand.” That was a promise Khrushchev did not keep. 
Isaw Khrushchev again in mid-August 1961, just after the 
Berlin Wall had been built. We were briefing him on prepara- 
tions to explode a device of record-breaking power, the “Big 
Bomb,” several thousand times more powerful than the Hiro- 
shima bomb. I had decided to test a “clean” version, which 
would reduce its force but would minimize casualties from 
fallout. But radioactive carbon would still cause an enormous 
number of victims over the centuries. ; 
At one point, Khrushchev asked, “Does Sakharov realize 
thathe was wrong?” J answered, “My opinion hasn’t changed, 
butIdo my work and carry out orders.” Khrushchev mutter? 
something I couldn’t make out, then emphasized the heigh r 
ened importance of our work in light of the tense world situa: 
tion. He mentioned that he had told a visiting Ашер 
possibly a Senator, possibly John McCloy, а PI Om. 
political adviser—about the scheduled tests and the 1 1 
megaton bomb. According to Khrushchev, this informal 
caused the American's grown daughter to burst into tean. 


"Israel" and “Egypt” 


шей, ы 


AS testing of the multimegaton monsters E 0 


kharov became increasingly alarmed about the imp 
nuclear testing on the earth’s atmosphere. 


T at- 

During the 1950s, I had come to regard testing #2 a 7 

mosphere as а crime against humanity, no differ Qs ү water 

cretly pouring disease-producing microbes into & 97 jon the 

Supply. I had calculated that because of global ra nao” 
number of human victims of a one-megaton qum 
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10,000. By 1957 the total power of the nuclear 
would sted totaled nearly 50 megatons or 500,000 casual- 
pombs A the figures were increasing swiftly. 

(165. АЛ views were not shared by my associates, and even 
But my dindividuals would argue that if Iwas right, diag- 


el dip examinations should be banned first. “After all, 


ostic X t receives a larger dose of radiation than he does 
the De ects.” Whenever I tried to explain that the issue is 
fomo cumulative dose for the whole of mankind— since 
the D. determines the overall number of victims of non- 
шы Й biological effects— people either failed to under- 
ire orscolded me for being too "abstract." (As for diagnos- 
x rays, We should probably make more use of scanning 
ү ices that entail much lower doses of radiation.) 

M 1962 these abstract arguments suddenly assumed a 
бе concrete form. My hopes that it might be possible to halt 
testing with the 1961 "demonstration series turned out to be 
naive: further tests were already in the works. 

The U.S. and Britain resumed testing in 1962, and we 
spared no effort trying to find out what they were up to. Atone 
meeting I attended on that subject, we were shown photo- 
graphs of some documents, but most were askew, as if the 
photographer had been rushed. Mixed in with the photocop- 
ieswas a single, terribly crumpled original. I innocently asked 
why and was told that it had been concealed in the photogra- 
pher’s undershorts. 

Iwas especially disturbed because the most powerful and 
potentially most lethal device was to be tested in two variants 
inour fall 1962 series. One had been proposed by our Installa- 
tion; the other, differing only slightly in power, weight and 
cost, by the second Installation, which had been created in the 
hope that competition would spur new ideas. The ministry 


NE overtly favored the second Installation. One reason may have 

ni been the large contingent of Jews among the first Installa- 

‘Bie lon s top scientists, including Khariton, Zeldovich and oth- 
о 


ers. Inprivate, ministry officials nicknamed the second Instal- 
i lation “Egypt” (implying that ours was “Israel”) and referred 
| to our dining room as “the synagogue.” 


A . Each explosion could cause cumulative long-term casual- 
les running into six figures. I did not question the need for 
lize ee test: the device, developed for a promising new carrier, 
sed, ш become а key element in our strategic armory once it 
red fe poed, But there was no justification at all for a second 
oht- M jn Several months, I struggled to avert this duplication. 
tua- " ound myself encroaching on powerful bureaucratic in- 
n= “sts and quickly realized that they held all the cards. 
ent 
100- 
tion Tantamount to Murder 
als. 
меп by Seeking support from Khariton, who had 
у «Т Me in resisting the big tests in 1961 (albeit indecisive- 
D ficult a interfere," Khariton decided. “You know how dif- 


ven < tions with the other Installation have been. My in- 
5 differs ОП Would give people the wrong idea. Their design 
fall bys aom Ours, and from their point of view and the minis- 
$ at justifies testing both devices.” 


s With Yer &riton was unwilling to take any initiative, Ispoke 
A there wao Slavsky, now head of the ministry. He agreed that 
s tele no need for two tests and that the second could be 
d^ Made ifthe first was successful, but he wanted both devices 


tis Tae J and asked me which should be tested first. I said 
4 major issue. ode 
Ut to the second Installation, hoping that its direc- 


lewo 
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tor, Yevgeni Zababakhin, would accept my proposal. Aware 
ofthe purpose of my mission, he convened five or six people, 
his brain trust. Though tired from my journey, 1 think I was 
persuasive and logical. To clinch my case, I hung colored 
drawings over the blackboard: the two devices looked like 
twins, one normal and robust, the other delicate and some- 
what blemished. After an awkward silence, Zababakhin 
Spoke without looking me in the eye. “You can do whatever 
you want so long as our device is tested first. But if yours is 
first, we'll insist that our device be tested too. Its design may 
make it significantly more powerful." 

"How great a difference could there be? Ten percent?" 

"I can't say right now." 

"Zhenya, what are you doing?" I demanded, beginning to 
shout. “This is tantamount to murder!” 

Zababakhin remained silent. Back in Moscow, I told 
Slavsky that the other Installation’s device should be tested 
first since they insisted on it, and the principle of no duplica- 
tion should be respected. “I’ve already agreed to that,” 
Slavsky confirmed. 

A few weeks before the test, the second Installation 
sought to make its rather puny and somewhat peculiar device 
more reliable by increasing its weight approximately 10%. 
But the device proved no more powerful than ours, so the in- 
crease in weight turned out to have been unjustified. The 
heavier device should have been held in reserve as a backup. 
As a professional engineer, Slavsky must have preferred our 
device from the beginning, but he didn’t want to sour his rela- 
tions with Egypt, the second Installation, and he kept hoping 
that it might produce a “miracle.” No miracle occurred. 

It was in these circumstances that Slavsky broke our 
agreement and tested the first Installation's device seven days 
after its rival. His principal argument was that the lesser 
weight of our device increased its utility as a warhead for the 
designated missile. But the differences between the two de- 
vices were in fact minor and scarcely critical. 

On Sept. 25, I discovered that our device was to be tested 
the next day. Khariton refused to intervene, despite his an- 
noyance over the second Installation’s having tampered with 
the weight of its device. I called Slavsky and told him he had 
broken our agreement. “If you don’t call off the test,” I said, 
“a lot of people [I specified a six-figure number] are going to 
die for no reason.” 

“The decision is final,” he said. 

"If you won't call it off, I can't work with you anymore. 
You've double-crossed me.” 

In a rage, Slavsky shouted, “You can go wherever you 
want. I don't have you on a leash!” And he hung up. 

Idecided to call Khrushchev, but he had gone to Ashkha- 
bad to present an Order of Lenin to Turkmenistan. I called a 
number there, and on my second try, Khrushchev came to the 
phone. “I’m listening, Comrade Sakharov.” 

I had rehearsed what I was going to say, but it sounded 
unconvincing and muddled. And the connection was poor. 

“I don’t quite understand,” Khrushchev complained. 
“What do you want from me?” 

“1 believe the testis pointless, and it will kill people for no 
reason. Slavsky and I disagree. I’m asking you to postpone to- 

morrow's test and appoint a commission to look into our 
dispute." 

“I don’t feel well today,” Khrushchev said. *T'll call Com- 
rade Kozlov right away and ask him to look into it." (Frol Koz- 
lov was then one of Khrushchev's most reliable allies on the 
Presidium.) 
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SAKHAROV 


be postponed. Kozlov argued that 
ed powerful tests, the sooner the imp 
ban and the fewer overa | 
versation was pointless. He simply didn 
argument with Slavsky. 

My last hope was General 


desk and wept. 


By DENNIS OVERBYE 


Andrei Sakharov's greatest 
achievements lie buried in missile si- 
losand the bays of Backfire bombers. 
But enough of his other research 
slipped past the walls of national se- 
curity to suggest that he was a great 
physicist as well as a great man. 

Some of his work at the Installa- 
tion concerned tapping the same 
terrible energy source that powers 
the hydrogen bomb— thermonucle- 
ar fusion—to provide an inexhaust- 
ible source of peaceful energy. Or- 
dinary nuclear reactions produce 
energy from the splitting of atoms. 
In a thermonuclear reactor, the en- 
ergy would come, as it does in the 
sun, from the fusing of hydrogen 
nuclei to form helium. Getting at- 
oms to fuse, however, is much hard- 
er than getting them to split. To 
overcome the electrostatic repul- 
sion between positively charged nu- 
clei and bring them close enough to 
fuse, the hydrogen has to be 
squeezed to high densities and a 
temperature many times that at the 
center of the sun—about 100 mil- 
lion degrees. In bombs this trick is 
accomplished by setting off a nucle- 
ar explosion around a core of deu- 
terium and tritium (heavy isotopes 
of hydrogen). That would not work 
very well in a reactor; what was 
needed was a "bottle" that could 
hold a 100-million-degree gas. 


Dennis Overbye is the author of 
Lonely Hearts of the Cosmos, to be 
published this winter by Harper & Row. 
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«e to Kozlov the next day, I said the tes 
iK dthatthe more often We conduct- 


erialists would agree to a 


Il casualties there would be. The con- 
't want to get into an 


Nikolai Pavlov, a KGB Watch- 
dog atthe Ministry. When called, he told me thatthe шт 
would soon be over the test range. Evidently, Slavsky ЛАЯ 
feared that I might find some way to delay the test and ha 

taken no chances. It was the ultimate defeat for 
crime was about to be committed, and I could do noth t 
prevent it. I was overcome by my impotence, unbearable bit- 
terness, shame and humiliation. I put my face down on my 


thadto 
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A Limited Victory 


me. A terrible 
ing to 


Why He Ranks as a World-Class Scientist 


Notlongafter our quarrel over the duplicate t 
called me and said in a most conciliatory tone, “N 
what happened between us, we've got to get back 
terms. I'm calling to let you know that there's a gs 
interest in your proposal, and inall probability some st 
shortly be taken by our side.” He was referring toa pr 
had made for a ban of all but underground nuclea 

In a few months, the U.S.S.R. proposed a treaty 
tests in the atmosphere, underwater and in outer spa 
nedy welcomed Khrushchev's initiative, and the 
Treaty was concluded in short order. I consider the 
historic significance. It has saved the lives of hundre e 


on 


In 1951 Sakharov and his men- 
tor Igor Tamm proposed that a 
magnetic field could serve as the 
bottle. At the high temperatures re- 
quired for fusion, atoms are 
stripped of their electrons, resulting 
ina gaseous mixture of charged par- 
ticles known as a plasma. Since a 
magnetic field can bend the paths of 
charged particles, a prop- 


ginning to accept seriously the no- 
tion that the universe had come into 
being as an infinitely hot and dense 
burst of energy known as the Big 
Bang. According to the laws of rela- 
tivity and quantum mechanics, ele- 
mentary particles of matter, such as 
quarks and electrons, could sponta- 
neously appear in such an intense 
energy field. 


erly designed field could , But there was a 
force the hot plasma par- Sakharov's hitch. For each type of 
ticles to travel around i work was a elementary particle in 
a circle, never hitting the cmon nature there is an anti- 
sides of the container. pr escription matter twin with identi- 


His idea became the ba- 
sis for tokamaks, the 
doughnut-shaped mag- 
netic chambers that most 
researchers believe are 
the best hope for fusion- 
power sources. Ten years 
later, Sakharoy thought 
of blasting a small pellet of deuteri- 
um and tritium on all sides with a 
powerful laser beam to generate fu- 
sion. Today multibeam laser Sys- 
tems capable of delivering tens of 
trillions of watts are racing their to- 
kamak cousins to achieve sustain- 
able fusion reactions. 

; As Sakharov’s bomb work was 
winding down, he followed his 
friend Yakov Zeldovich into cos- 
mology, and it was here that he 
made his other great mark. Sakhar- 
ov's reputation would be secure if 
he had published only a single pro- 
phetic paper, which appeared in 
1967. It addressed the question, 
Why is there matter in the universe? 

By then cosmologists were be- 


for the 
future 


direction of 
physics 


cal mass but with oppo- 
site charge and spin. Ina 
particle accelerator or 
any other arena, man- 
made or God-made, in 
which energy is trans- 
formed into matter, раг. 
ticles were created only 
in such matched pairs—a quark and 
an antiquark, say, Or an electron 
and a positron. Their properties are 
precisely balanced so that they can: 
cel each other and leave natures 
balance sheet unviolated. This ree 
ation process is offset by деи" 
tion; when particle and antiparti n 
meet, they annihilate each oui 
a flash of radiation and revert 

to energy. 

A DE to the most eleg 
theories, therefore, the Big ai 
should have produced © 
amounts of matter and i 
The primordial fireball wore gia 
been a dense roiling stew О con- 
tion and elementary. particles erg 
densing out of the ambient € 
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1 ads, possibly millions, of people e would have per- said that he had recently talked with Brezhnev, who asked 
| pousa ad unlimited testing continued. Perhaps moreimpor- how I was getting on. Then the visitor suggested that I join 
JOE is | the treaty was a step py EE tiskofthermo- the Communist Party. I replied that I could be of greater 
| ar. Тат proud of my contribution. | use to the country if I remained outside party ranks. I later 
Уйу | E ise I still believed that my presence at the Installa- learned that Brezhnev had told the party secretary, “Sa- 
er 3 Eight rove decisive at some critical moment, І didn't — kharov has some doubts and inner conflicts. We ought to 
300d tion o “do science,” like Zeldovich. My professional labors try to understand and do all we can to help him.” и 
al of Jeav' ns research continued until 1968, when I was dis- 
Swill UEM from the fall of 1963, I began to work seriously on 
e А d science" as well. A NEXT WEEK: By 1968, writes Sakharov, “I felt compelled to 
id one incident, an echo of earlier events, seems worth re- speak out, to act, to put everything else aside, to some extent 
ae ording for the light it casts on the So: of Leonid even science (not always—sometimes science demanded its 
o Brezhnev, Khrushchev's successor. In 1965 Khariton andI  due)." In Part II of TIME’s excerpt, Sakharov's Memoirs fo- 
tot briefed а regional party secretary who was Inspecting the — cuses on his heroic activism, his sometimes brutal harassment 
m Installation. Afterward, speaking with me one-on-one, he by the KGB, his bleak years of exile—and his final vindication. 


annihilating each other, Tecondens- 
ing, then colliding and disappearing 
all over again. As the universe ex- 
panded and cooled, it would stop 


be an ironclad law known as the 
conservation of baryon number, the 
hypothetical marker that distin- 
guished matter from antimatter. 


scription for the formation of mat- 
ter and also for the future direction 
of physics. At the time he wrote, no 


Ü j force that would create matter or 
e producing particles, and the re- The second condition was that par- antimatter independently of each 
g maining matter and antimatter ticles and antiparticles form and de- other was known or contemplated. 
- would kill each other off. The pre- сау at slightly different rates, an ef- Inthe 1970s, when physicists started 
>- sent-day universe should be empty. fect that had actually been recently trying to construct the so-called 
iS Yet the earth, the Milky Way observed in the decay of a strange Grand Unified Theories (curs) 
- galaxy and, as far as astronomers — particle called the K-meson. that united the electromagnetic, 
е can tell, the rest of the visible weak and strong nuclear inter- 
universe are all made of matter. Ё actions, the force that Sakharov 
a And except for the stray sparks z had prophesied was a natural 
ji created by cosmic rays and high- 3 feature. By the end of the 7705, 
n energy physics experiments, no 2 teams of physicists around the 
i- antimatter is anywhere in sight. $ world were essentially retracing 
i- Where is it? $ Sakharov’s calculations in the 
)- _ Through the ’60s this ques- > light of more detailed theories 
a Пол gnawed at cosmologists. $ in an attempt to explain the ex- 
Г Some Speculated that matter istence of matter. 
1- and antimatter had separated Another prediction of these 
n into different realms, but no- GUTS was that protons, the pre- 
У body could think of a realistic sumed building blocks of ordi- 
f- sorting mechanism. Others nary matter, were unstable 
ly briefly considered the possibili- and should radioactively decay 
d y that the universe had been GREETING CARLO RUBBIA IN 1983 in about 100 years —a span al- 
n bom “cold” with a seed stock most unimaginably longer than 
е of matter in the form of hydrogen Sakharov showed that these two the 15 billion years or so since the 
1: atoms. effects, along with the expansion Big Bang—finally redressing the 
5 . In his historic paper, Sakharov and cooling of the universe, would ^ imbalance that had been created so 
2 in effect turned the problem combine in an intricate chain of re- long ago. In the long run (if the 
а round. If the universe had started, actions slightly favoring the produc- universe lasted) matter would 
е âs theory held, with equal quantities tion of matter and leading to a mi- prove to be only a passing thought 
n 3 matter and antimatter, what  nuscule excess of matter. Only in the long history of time. So far 
К NN Tequired to tilt the balance about one quark out of every billion there is no me см шы 
tod TE So that only matter existed that existed during, the Big Bang of proton decay. The case for 
Т Зу? This could happen, Sakha- would escape annihilation and sur- grand unified theories so far rests 
И T" Said, if two conditions were met. vive to form the modern universe, with the universe, with evidence 
1 ш there had to be forces or but that was enough. From this under our fingernails, and with the 
С high ess Operating at the extreme trace of what had once охаки SRNO Yon £s уар 
E that coy aes of the early universe would spring all the crystalline ago. Inco 8y, nuclear fu- 
s > create matter or antimat- shapes and blazing stars and chains sion, human rights and so many 
| оа “pendently of each other, vi- of galaxies. other fields, the world is still play- 
1 8 What had been presumed to Sakharow’s paper was a pre- ing catch-up to him. " 
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BySANDRABURTON SHANGHAI 


ast spring, as students were mounting 
L their prodemocracy movement in the 
streets of Beijing, a group of social scientists 
met in Shanghai to launch a study of anoth- 
er unexpected and unwanted byproduct of 
Deng Xiaoping’s decade of economic re- 
form: China’s burgeoning sexual revolution. 
To measure its magnitude, the Shanghai 
Sex Sociological Research Center dis- 
patched 500 volunteer social workers to 15 


provinces to interview 25,000 married cou- 
ples, students and even sex criminals. The 
Chinese rarely discuss details of their sex 
lives within the family, much less with 
strangers, and the 240-question National 
Sex Civilization Survey faced the added 
problems of polling in an authoritarian soci- 
ety and securing a representative sampling 
from a largely illiterate peasantry. Nonethe- 
less, 23,000 usable questionnaires were re- 
turned to Liu Dalin, China's best-known 
sexologist. The results will be presented to 
the Chinese press this week. 


Not since Alfred Kinsey's landmark re- 
ports on U.S. sexual behavior dating from 
the late 1940s has a survey of such size and 
scope been undertaken anywhere. Just as 
the Kinsey reports exposed the sexual pat- 
terns of postwar America, so the Chinese 
survey reveals a deterioration in the strong 
traditional tie between sex and marriage. It 


also documents the impact of some of the 
problems spawned by increasing sexual per- 
missiveness in an otherwise repressive 


society. 


The study almost foundered at the out- 


set. In the wake of the Beijing massacre, nei- 
„ther the hard-pressed government nor previ- 
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China's Kinsey Report 


A new survey shows the extent to which sex 


ual mores are changing 


enerous foreign donors would come 
m the $20,000 needed to miom 
the project. Liu finally paid much of the bi 
himself from royalties earned by his 30 best- 
selling books on love, sex and marriage. _ 
His findings show that youngsters In 
China are maturing a year earlier than their 
grandparents did a half-century ago, thanks 
in part to improved nutrition, with 91.5% of 
girls menstruating before the age of 14. But 
unlike their grandmothers, who entered ar- 
ranged marriages not long after puberty, to- 


day's young women are forbidden by law to 
marry before the age of 20, while men must 
wait until 22. The intent is to limit popula- 
tion growth, but all that pent-up sexual de- 
sire has fueled a rise in premarital sex. Liu’s 
polling of married couples elicited admis- 
sions from 18% of having sex with a previ- 
ous partner before marriage. Remarkably, 
in a still prudish society, 86.3% of those 
sampled approved of such encounters. Ex- 
tramarital affairs have also increased and 
were condoned by 69%. 

_ Among the 8,000 married couples inter- 
viewed in cities and rural areas, a surprising 
91% expressed satisfaction with their 
spouse. But, advises Liu, dig a little deeper 
and “things look different.” The average 
Chinese couple makes love four to seven 
times a month, and peasants invariably re- 
port 25% more sex than city folk. If the 
amount of sex is “normal,” as Liu describes 
it, the accomplishment leaves much tobe de- 
sired: 34.1% of country couples and 17.2% 
of city couples admit to less than One minute 
of foreplay or none at all. Consequently 
44.7% of urban wives and 37% of rural wives 
experience pain during intercourse, 

Chinese couples appear to waste little 


energy on lesser intimacie 
country couples kiss Or е I3 
from lovemaking. Often they a 
struating. Just 15% ОНЫ: is il 
would seek their doctors: up| 

prove their sex lives, While 2j 
ple and 50% of count g : 
simply “don’t care" enou he Ше gy | 
discussing the matter with thei 
“These figures show that thew р 
not set very high deman Chi 


l'or 


Such attitudes may be sin h 

Пу, d 
Y Liu angy 
People’s, 


bed coul 
240-item questionnaire culls intimi | rors af 
data from 25,000 married couples ba with 
students—and even sex criminals ait Nor 


are in the process of rediscovering i 
of sex once annotated by their ances 
the banned erotic classic of the Mire 
ty, The Golden Lotus. Liu was S 
find that only 44.5% of city coup 
54.9% of country couples) пшр. 
missionary position. A majority р d 
make love while naked. AD 
veys were not precise on the sud) 

gasm, one-third of city W 
fourth of country опо 
experience kuaigan (a КО f 
“very often,” while 58.2% am. 
spectively, experienced it Е 
sampling of 1,279 men ant ^ ^. 
ies, Professor Pan found tha 10 atten? 
gasm 7.2 times out of evely E 


T. 
for Om Org? 


Pan reported that 
had anal sex with io 
though neither researe 
tackle the sensitive 15509 emails 
which, like prostitution, next 
China, it is viewed ast olitics 
opening up of sex, DES Me 
begun. —With reporting PY 
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fenolds Price: telling a hypnotic tale of loss and redemption 


APrayer for Raphael Noren 


MARGARET CARLSON 


hose shopping for a philosophy of life 
could do no better than to look to the 
ио Reynolds Price. Since his 1962 de- 
“with A Long and Happy Life, the ele- 
ait North Carolina novelist and poet has 
n examining the eternal puzzle of fam- 
3:5 they love and hurt one another, 
» logether and burst apart. The un- 
3 ones are beset by betrayal and mur- 
m Sucide. The lucky ones are 
d to the brink of destruction but 

p „Stace and common sense find a 
A Ne in the universe and with each 


Even before 
he 
ej 


cedented T 
Ils intimal! 
couples, 
minals 


„Pain sharpened his vi- 
n Stricken with cancer of the 
Ser at 4 at the age of 51— Price was a 
E DE characters others could 

| Е Particularly strong-willed 
el Kate Yarns the heroine in his 1986 
No m den This time Price focuses 
is and r 
US pain 
t 

a 954 у 
"D in 
Ат a Oth Carolina: and Raphael 
АД 
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May have caused. Not slow- 


А па or meanness but on a 
бе» Y ignorance, by plain lack 


IKETONGUES OF ANGELS by Reynolds Price; Atheneum; 192 pages; $17.95 


These two innocents—Boatner at age 
21 was almost as unworldly as his young 
charges—had come to the camp to find a 
way to cope with the sudden death of a par- 
ent. For Boatner, getting through the first 
year after “the one man involved in my cre- 
ation ended for good and in my presence” 
seems like an insurmountable hurdle (one 
Price himself faced at age 21). For most of 
the summer, Boatner does not know that 
Rafe has suffered a similar experience — his 
mother was murdered while he looked 
on—and that is what has rendered him so 
fragile. Yet Boatner somehow knows he 
alone can save Rafe from tragedy. 

But all is not life and death. Price easily 
captures the pleasures of that peculiar 
American institution called camp and the 
problems of “that painful fulcrum between 
frank childhood and the musky outskirts of 
puberty." Boatners boys can “smuggle 
farts like anarchist bombs into the highest 
and most sacred scenes of camp life," wet 
the bed one minute and display extraordi- 
nary bravery the next, be ruled by their bur- 
geoning sexuality to the point of visiting the 
barn animals but soar to great spirituality 
whenone of the last members of the camp's 
old Indian tribe imparts his wisdom. 


for Rafe what he could not do for his father. 

The novel is saved from melodrama by 
the presence of the camp's founder, the 
"Chief" who disdains Boatner's poetic, 
dense voice for simple words, hard and 
clear. After the death of a boy at camp, he 
intones, “We thank you for all that's left to 
the living. Help us see what it is and where 
to find it." A prayer for all of us. и 


In Memoriam 


ONE, BY ONE, BY ONE: 

FACING THE HOLOCAUST 

by Judith Miller; Simon & Schuster 
319 pages; $21.95 


udith Miller's challenging thesis is that 

many countries remember the Holo- 
caust in different ways, and from these dif- 
ferent perceptions come different distor- 
tions of what the Holocaust actually was. 
A veteran reporter and editor for the New 
York Times, Miller pursues her thesis over 
a lot of familiar terrain—the Barbie trial, 
the Waldheim election—but when she 


does fairly often, she discovers some very 
interesting things. Like the fact that the 
Dutch government still pays a pension of 
about $11,000 a year to the widow of the 
countrys deputy Nazi leader during the 
German Occupation, and that she unre- 
pentantly spends part of the money to dis- 
tribute neo-Nazi propaganda. Or that the 
monument the Soviets reluctantly built at 
Babi Yar is actually half a mile away from 
the ravine where thousands of Jews were 


building the monument the Soviets bull- 
dozed Kiev's main Jewish cemetery. 
Miller explores the collective memo- 


Boatner finds himself as an artist that 
summer, producing a painting that stands 
the test of time. Happy, with two sons of his 
own by the book's end, Boatner, whose mis- 
sion in life is to “copy things that count in 
the world," can no longer see Rafe's beauti- 


ful face clearly enough to paint him. He can 
only remember what matters, that he did 
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ries of six countries and finds them all in 
various ways deceptive. The West Ger- 
mans have made some amends, but they 
have forgotten too much; the Austrians 
deny they were Hitler’s willing accom- 
plices; the Dutch idolize Anne Frank but 
overlook the fact that she was betrayed by 
one of the many Dutch collaborators; the 
French cherish the myth of the heroic Re- 
sistance but began mistreating Jews well 
before the Nazis asked them to do so; the 
Soviets steadfastly denigrate the Jewish- 
ness of most Holocaust victims; and all too 
many Americans are turning memories of 
the Holocaust into a vulgar fund-raising 
carnival. 

All of that is more or less true, but 
there are some strange gaps in Miller's in- 
dictment. One is Poland, where most of the 
victims lived and most of the killing actual- 
ly occurred, and where the poison of anti- 
Semitism was still visible last year in Jozef 
Cardinal Glemp’s resistance to the remov- 
al of a Carmelite installation at Auschwitz. 


ERE | 


ventures off the beaten track, which she | 


slaughtered, and that in the process of | 


| 
i 


The other is Israel, which probably would 
not exist but for the Holocaust and which 
still tends to cite the 6 million dead as justi- 
fication for whatever actions it undertakes. 

Strangest of all, while Miller devotes 
most of her chapters mainly to Gentile dis- 
'tortions and evasions, she writes about 
American reactions as though the Holo- 
caust were purely a Jewish question. 
“While it is now evident that the United 
States did not do enough to prevent the 
genocide in Europe ... the Holocaust is 
not an American experience," she claims. 
* Americans did not do it, nor were they its 
targets or victims." But it was President 
Roosevelt who did nothing to increase the 
immigration quotas, and the State Depart- 
ment that refused to fill even those narrow 
quotas, and the U.S. Congress that reject- 
ed a measure to allow in 20,000 children. 
And when Jewish leaders pleaded for Al- 
lied bombers to knock out the railroad 
lines to Auschwitz, Assistant Secretary of 
War John J. McCloy responded, “I am very 
chary of getting the army involved in this." 

No, whenever we examine those terrible 
years, we do not find very many people with 
clean hands. But what does Miller's subtitle 
Facing the Holocaust actually mean? What 
are we asking when we demand that people 
“confront” or “deal with” such a disaster? 
The Holocaust certainly can and should be 
studied, analyzed, remembered, but memo- 
ry is of rather limited value. Even after all 
that has been said about it, in anger or in 
sorrow, the Holocaust cannot really be un- 
derstood—orexpiated. ^ —By Otto Friedrich 


Ringmaster 


SOLOMON GURSKY WAS HERE 
by Mordecai Richler 
Knopf; 413 pages; $19.95 


66 ow shall we sing the Lord's song in 
a strange land?" inquires the 
psalmist. With reverence, replies Morde- 
cai Richler. Plus a few gags (“What’s black 
and white and brown and looks good on a 
| lawyer?" *A Doberman"); a couple of 
philosophical digressions (Liquor, once 
you're hooked on it, is a hard habit to 
break. Like God, Henry thought ..."); 
some manic riffs on fame (“That dumbbell 
the Duke of Windsor he threw in the 
sponge for a tart. You want the Duke and 
| Duchess for a charity ball, you rent them 
like a tux from Tip-Top”); and the most fu- 
riously original cast of buccaneers, entre- 
preneurs, intellectuals and whackos north 
| of Niagara Falls. 

First among them is Moses Berger, a 
former academic who seems to regard the 
slogan DRINK CANADA DRY as a moral im- 
perative. As a child in Montreal, he is in- 
troduced to a local clan of mysterious ori- 
gin and unlimited wealth. Forty years later, 
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Richler: a journey from rawhide to velvet 
Dazzling backflips without missing a beat. 


Berger finally discards alcohol for a fresh 
Obsession: writing the saga of the strange 
and indomitable Gurskys. 

Ephraim Gursky begins it all in the 19th 
century. The fugitive from Minsk becomes 
the thief of London and the prisoner of 
Newgate. Deported, he turns into the con 
man of the Klondike. This ultimate survivor 
begets 27 unacknowledged offspring, plus 
Aaron, who begets the predatory Bernard 
and the doomed and mysterious Solomon. 
The brothers beget a liquor business that 
makes them the intimates of gangsters dur- 
ing Prohibition and the cynosure of politi- 
cians ever after. Their descendants become 
various refractions of the founder: vulgar, 
sensitive, avaricious, undirected, lost. 

But Solomon Gursky Was Here is far 


more than family saga. On the journey- 


from rawhide to velvet, the Gurskys partic- 
ipate in nearly every event of global impor- 
tance, from Arctic exploration to the res- 
cue at Entebbe, from Mao’s Long March 
to Nixon’s Watergate. Despite the obvious 
temptations, Richler never reduces them 
to mere symbols of Jewish persistence or 
the Canadian past. Each member of his 
large and hilarious cast has three dimen- 
sions and at least two faces. 

Then again, so does the author. 
Throughout a bright literary career—most 
notably in St. Urbain's Horseman andJoshua 
Then and Now— Canadian novelist Richler 
has employed a unique blend of humor, his- 
tory and myth. Here his mixture is richer 
and darker than before. He is a ringmaster 
making his performers do dazzling backfli 5 
without missing a beat. At the same time i 
Is a moralist, recoiling from those who 
would sentimentalize the Holocaust or 
make power a sacrament. In the middle of 
the journey, Bernard Gursky seeks a bio 
pher. *For this job," he booms Si de 
want a Canadian. I want the best,” b 


both. 
— By Stefan Kanfer 
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Navy off Beirut in 1983 Я q ets 
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ing the Crusaders eight Eb E 
it would soon sail home US EM 

and frustration. Lebanon and | 

Syria, Israel, Jordan and Ira us 
are "tribes with flags" rather tha Я 
Try as big powers might to on 
with armies, navies and imported idey 
gies, the ties of “family, village p 
sect" have been much tougher. - E 
In 1987, seeking to absorb and unde; 
stand the power of those ties а & 
“splendour and desolation” of the lui 
Glass set out from Alexandretta, m 
southern Turkey, to Aqaba in Jordan, f 
lowing the invasion path used by Аса 
der the Great and the Crusaders. Ноў; 
sey ended abruptly when a peculii 
modern kind of tribe, the Hizballah 
naped and held him hostage in Beirut fr 
two months until his escape. The tripisi 


framework for this book. He describesits I 

a “literary and spiritual ramble throug ] 

history of a troubled land.” It is really: 

travelogue, letting us see through Gli C 

omnivorous eye for detail what the auth 

wanderer  experi- 

enced each day. t 
This format per- 

haps flowed from 

Glass's view that the а 


people of the Levant, 
like peace in Leba- 
non, cannot be neatly 
packaged; thus the 
only way to convey 
any true sense of 
them is to transmit 
their stories at length 
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result is a huge num- gt 
ber of trees, many lovely, p fast 
come a forest. Interlocutors үн gd 
ing and tedious, mundane as ell 
jaunts and profound Obs 
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too long by half. Good 400510 et 
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ing him; later he tried ү 
known to God, asking 155 gs i 
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It may be small 
but it's all we've got. 


It seems obvious, but the way 
that some people treat the world, 
you would think there is somewhere 
else to go once the earth's resources 
have been exhausted. 

You know there isn't. Our small 
planet is being ravaged and its 
limited resources are fast 
disappearing. 

This is why Greenpeace is trying 
to protect our fragile planet. 

By applying international direct 
action with scientific research and 
political pressure, Greenpeace has 
had many notable successes. 

The atmospheric testing of 
Nuclear weapons by the French in 
the Pacific has been stopped. 

Commercial whaling is in the 
Process of being stopped. 

Dumping of radioactive waste in 

* ocean has been stopped. 

4 The large scale commercial 
“Ughter of baby harp seals in 
“nada has been stopped. 
qı 'eineration at sea of dangerous 
IC chemicals has been stopped. 

But at Greenpeace, we don't 


want to stop everything. What we 
have started is a general raising of 
the awareness of the environment 
across the globe. However, there is 
still a long way to go. 

Deforestation and the depletion 
of the ozone layer are just two 
major problems we are aiming to 
overcome; there are countless 
others. 

To carry on the work we urgently 
need your help. Greenpeace is 
a non-profit organisation supported 
by memberships and donations. 

To find out how you can help, fill 
out the Greenpeace coupon and 
mail it today. 
пин шыш шыш шын ын M шын Шын 
To find out more about how you сап help, please 
B IPAE LE een. International, 


Stichting Greenpeace Council, Keizersgracht 176, 
1016 DW Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 
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spring, more than 1,000 would-be fighter 
aces have flown sorties. For about $500 a 
ә, 
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By EDWIN M. REINGOLD 


| eased the control stick back for а 
gut-wrenching turn and climb, then 
rolled my fighter above the enemy plane. 
The California desert spun dizzily when I 
came zooming down behind him as he 
tried to shake me. 

*Get your pipper on him! Shoot him! 
Shoot him!" yelled my copilot, Denny 
(*Dooley") Jackson, as the enemy tried to 
break left. But I had him in the 100-mil cir- 
cle of my gunsight. I squeezed the trigger, 
and felt the stutter of the machine guns 
and watched the plane belch smoke. The 
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Living 


Walter Mitty Wins a Dogfight 


Dreams come true for those with nerve—and cash 


flight, Air Combat U.S.A. will give the Top 
Gun fanatic an exhilarating course in aerial 
tactics guaranteed to put your stomach in 
vour throat with maneuvers that test the 
mettle of experienced nonmilitary pilots— 
not to mention the amateurs, like myself. 
But surprisingly, says Blackstone, "the am- 
ateurs often do better than the experienced 
pilots, because in air combat you break all 
the rules of straight-and-level flight." 
“Don’t look at anything but the bogey, 
Dooley’s voice crackled in my helmet. 
“Keep your wings level with his; now come 
on back on the stick. Keep your eyes on 
him.” I’m looking straight up through the 


” 


world was in color again; the G-forces had 
receded; my stomach was back where it be- 
longed. Victory was mine. The radio link to 


taunted the loser of this aerial gunfight, a 
trucking-company official from Tucson, 
Ariz. “Now it’s my turn.” 

We were flying—with the indispensable 
help of flight instructors—in identical Ital- 
jan-built, Marchetti SF.260W air-force 
trainers, experiencing the sometimes sick- 
ening thrill of aerial combat, but without the 
lethal weapons. I am neither a licensed pilot 
noranatural-born killer. But this was a Wal- 
ter Mitty dream of combat come true—and, 
as someone once said about bullfighting, it 
may be inexcusable, but it’s irresistible. 

That’s what Mike Blackstone and his 
crew at Air Combat U.S.A. in Fullerton, 
Calif., have going for them. “We're having 
altogether too much fun around here,” he 
says. Since he bought his first two-seat 
trainers and went into the business last 


the other plane came alive. ““Yee-haw!”- 
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| Ontheattack: would-be fighting aces bring 
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era of each airplane, (Ira g 
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Noone 
| down the enemy in simulated Top Gun action i Many dc 
| over California's desert; inside the cockpit, as presen 

Blackstone looks on, correspondent Reingold {yal Free 


| lives out a weekend fantasy 


canopy, my head back as far as it will go. It 
gets heavier as we go over ina roll to inter- 
sect the geometry of the other plane’s eva- 
sive maneuver. The gravity force is building 
up again, and the plane begins to buffet. 
I've used up too much energy, and we slide 
down, missing another chance to line up a 
shot. The earth comes spiraling up at us as 
we regain airspeed. Too late. The enemy is 
on me now, and I’m in his gunsight. (“Lose 
sight and you lose the fight. You can’t shoot 
what you can’t see,” Blackstone had 
warned in his preflight briefing.) “Break 
left, break left,” yells Dooley. There isa sig- 
nal tone that tells me I’ve been hit Now 1 
am trailing smoke. I’m a goner. 1 


he Air Combat operati 
It operations shack at 
T Fullerton Municipal Airport is a рез 


hive, as pairs of fledgling aces 

their briefings, don flight RC Des 
chutes and climb into the low-wing 2 el 
ler planes for the thrill of a lifetime Whe 1 
the planes return from the hour-lo Б 
flight, airsickness bags are discreetly dis. 


ing in his own Pitts biplane while dod : 
other aerobatic enthusiasts. “We a 
say, ‘Hey, I got you, and the omnis 
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Blackstone, an engineer, devised P 
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such as Dooley Jackson, 
U.S.A. was born. Blackstone ге. 
planes and a line on a dozen пе is 
mighty air armada abuilding: | Georg” 
ering expanding to Florida and а 
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self and nod coolly. Not 0 fat 
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D ears after the mysterious 

ү notoriety as the “yuppie 
BA (G D е 05. Government is fi- 
i a ing to take it seriously. The 
“| sor Disease Control in Atlan- 
; pn has been receiving about 
i a "Ica month from people who 
| obe CFS victims, or from their 


ids, Mich., and Wichita, Kans. 
те sort of starting from ground 
Bio vith this illness," says Walter 
"E 20е сос viral diseases division. 
Wi To many experts, the CDC program 
Ж | 2епопе too soon. Last month, when 50 
wachers gathered at the world's first 
symposium in Cambridge, England, 
X Byron Hyde of Ottawa called the ill- 
‘a major health and economic threat, 
tod only to that of AIDS," and berated 
mWmments for “turning their backs to 
Stealth disaster." 
Mame knows how prevalent the illness 
d doctors believe a plethora of past 
iun ailments, given such names as 
"Ill Free disease, neurasthenia, myalgic 


king à Shadowy Assailant 


find the cause of a devastating fatigue 


——o ALSO KNOWN AS 
Royal Free diseas 


n lymph nodes, muse 


Too elusive to spot bu 
puzzled do 


encephalomyelitis and chronic mononucle- 
osis, are all forms of crs. The first docu- 
mented crs-like epidemic occurred in Los 
Angeles more than 50 years ago, and a seri- 
ous one struck 1,136 people in Iceland in 
1948. A huge outbreak in 1984 affected as 
many as 100,000 people in the U.S., Canada 
and New Zealand, and fresh reports have 
popped up steadily since then. While crs 
seems tostrike young professionals with en- 
ergetic life-styles particularly hard, cDc’s 
Gunn says it was a mistake to label it a yup- 
pie disease, since it affects “people of all 
ages, from all walks of life." 
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Other kinds of cells, the 
t make up, the adult cen- 
em do not divide and mul- 
Mer die, they cannot be re- 
at makes brain and spinal 
Stating. But, in an unprece- 
ip! Jes Scientists at the Johns 
DS ae 0 Medicine in Baltimore, 

А оца E à kind of human brain 

y i Starehe € nourished and cultivated. 
of the Û have kept a laboratory 
ач {шов alive—and multi- 
Uy two years. The new 


technique, reported last week in Science, 
should make it easier for scientists to study 
how the cells function and could someday 
lead to better treatments for nervous-sys- 
tem injuries and disorders. 

The Johns Hopkins cells originally 
came from the brain of an 18-month-old 
girl. In 1988 the child, who suffered uncon- 
trollable seizures, had nearly one-third of 
her right cortex removed. Within minutes 
of the surgery, Solomon Snyder, director 
of the Johns Hopkins department of 
neuroscience, and his colleagues had the 
tissue in the lab. There the team used a 
blender to separate the gray matter into in- 
dividual cells and soaked them in a combi- 
nation of growth hormones and nutrients. 
Although most of the cells died within 
three weeks, two clusters survived and 
have since flourished. : 

Cells from the lab-grown culture, which 
can be shared with other research centers, 
may help scientists explore the causes of 
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Researchers have yet to pinpoint the 
cause of cFs. The Epstein-Barr virus is ac- 
tive in some, but not all, sufferers, and ex- 
perts doubt it is the root of the trouble. The 
illness seems to involve some malfunction 
of the immune system, perhaps trig- 
gered by stress, that can allow any 
number of normally dormant viruses, 
including Epstein-Barr, herpes VI 
and even polio-like pathogens, to be- 
come active. 

The illness is hard to diagnose, 
but fevers, swollen lymph nodes, 
muscle weakness, headaches and 
bouts of fatigue that last for six 
months or more can all be signs of 
cFs. Many patients are unable to 
work and even become bedridden. 
Alan Tolkoff, a Los Angeles manage- 
ment consultant who has recovered 
from CFs, got so weak that his wife 
had to spoon-feed him. With no spe- 
cific tests to pinpoint the syndrome, 
patients having milder symptoms can 
go through several physicians before 
finding one who believes something 
is seriously wrong. However, more 
and more doctors are listening to the com- 
plaints and learning to distinguish CFS pa- 
tients from people with tendencies toward 
hypochondria and depression. 

With the coc on the case, a better 
understanding of the illness may not be 
too far away. In the meantime, CFS suf- 
ferers are getting impatient. “The surveil- 
lance program is better than nothing," 
says 37-year-old Barry Sleight, a CFs pa- 
tient and lobbyist in Bethesda, Md., "but 
it needs to be expanded. My God, this is 
an epidemic." — By Linda Williams. 
With reporting by Cheryl Crooks/Los Angeles 


—————————1 


such debilitating diseases as Alzheimer's, 
Huntington's and multiple sclerosis. And 
testing the effects of various chemicals on 
neurons could speed the development of 
drug therapies. One of the most exciting 
prospects: the possibility of learning how 
to introduce new genes into the cultured 
cells and then use those cells as a replace- 
ment for brain tissue lost because of illness 
or injury. Already researchers are explor- 
ing the idea of inserting a gene to stimulate 


the production of dopamine, a chemical 
that is in short supply in the brains of pa- 
tients with Parkinson's disease. 


A s a first step in this line of research, 
Snyder is considering injecting al- 
tered cells into the brains of rats. It will be 
years before similar experiments can be 
done in humans. But in the meantime, the 
new technique promises great advances 
in knowledge of how the human mind 
works. "m 
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Fashion 


Stripping 
Down to 
Essentials 


Leggings, tights and body 
stockings give slink a high 


profile 


By MARTHADUFFY 


ife must be sweet to Emilio Pucci. 
L There can be few satisfactions more 

pleasing to a designer than to savor 
success twice, to lead fashion's promenade 
after years on the shelf. A quarter-century 
ago, Pucci introduced bodysuits in vivid 
geometric patterns. They became a chic in- 
ternational uniform for several years and 
then, inevitably, were castigated as clichés. 


Fortunately for Pucci, fashion repeats itself. 
Thus, lively hosiery has become the rage of 


se, who began his career by making slinky 
playclothes for his girlfriends, may be out of 
stock before the northern summer ends. 

Pucci owes his new fame to a revolution 
that began in the gym and on the jogging 
track. Gradually, the line between work- 
out gear and street clothes has blurred, 
and, as people gazed into the studio mir- 
rors, they began to see that an unbroken 
silhouette looks longer and leaner than 
one cut up by a skirt. 

That wasn't all they noticed. One hum- 
ble service rendered by the traditional skirt 
is to camouflage the knee: no one much 
older than an infant has pretty knees. But 
an opaque legging accomplishes the cover- 
up nicely And more ancient wisdom 
comes into play. Carolina Herrera, noted 
for her ladylike designs that include Caro- 
line Kennedy's exquisite wedding dress, 
endorses the look for a sound reason: “The 
last thing to go in a woman are the legs.” 

Lively body skimmers now come in a 
limitless variety. Tigers and leopards have 
lent their spots, the venerable house of Her- 

més has adapted one of its signature rope 

prints, and designer Betsey Johnson, always 
on the lookout for a laugh, has fashioned a 
lifelike tattoo pattern. “The '60s were an in- 
spirational bounce-off point,” she notes, 
“short, modern, carefree, futuristic,” 

The hosiery industry is jubilant. “I’m 
looking at a 300% to 400% increase over 
last year,” gloats Glen Greenbaum, vice 
president of U.S. sales for Danskin. 
Hue, whose lines are sold in 2,000 
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"| love the stretch fabrics 
that leggings and 
bodysuits come in,” 

says Paris’ bad boy. 
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The man who started 
it all says, “It’s not 
cheap for women to 
call attention to the 
trim way they look." 


stores in North America, is up 70% since 
1987. At Hermés, leggings are selling like 
the famous heavy silk scarves. “Even 
grandmothers are buying them,” Says a 
salesclerk. One reason for the popularity 
of the fashion is economic. As Christian 
Lacroix, whose palette is wild and whose 
prices are hair-raising, points out, “This 
fashion comes from the Street, where 
young people create their own 
style." Tights and body Stockings, 
topped with a big sweater or jacket, 
can be a cheap way to dress when a la- 
bel like Lacroix's isn't attached. The 
average Danskin tights in nylon or 
Lycra blends Tange in price from 
$10 to about $13. At Barneys 
New York, the house line 
costs from $5 to $16, with 
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likes them well enough to denude his out- 
fits of ornament. *Small head, short hair, 
no jewels, no necklaces,” is his 1990 mes- 
sage. Who will come to the defense of arti- 
fice? Not Issey Miyake. Says the Japanese 
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By EDWARD M. GOMEZ 


ow do you create a provoca- 
tive television show empha- 
sizing serious social issues for the 
music-video generation? How do 
you grab an audience whose at- 
tention span is notoriously short? 
Cut! Flash! Zap! Stun! Buzz is the 
answer. A hyperkinetic new pro- 
gram from New York City-based 
Music Television, or MTV, Buzz 
focuses on such subjects as racism 
and censorship. The show made 
its debut on Britain’s independent 
Channel 4 early this month after 
premiering in the U.S. Negotia- 
tions are under way to broadcast 
the new show elsewhere in Eu- 
rope and in Australia. 
Created in London by the 24- 
hour pop-music channel’s techno- 
wizards Jon Klein, 29, and Mark 


Producers Mark Pellington an 
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Yo! Wake Up and Think! 
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Pellington, 28, the half-hour pro- 
gram is MTV's high-energy attempt 
to raise viewers’ consciousness about timely 
topics ona global scale. Observes Klein: “It’s 
a show that says, “Yo! Keep watching. Wake 
up and think!’ " Buzz has no host, no special 
guests, no narrator and no script. Gone is the 
meet-the-press lineup of pundits and politi- 
cians volleying questions and answers over 
headline news topics. Instead Pellington, 
an experienced music-video director, and 
Klein, a former U.S. network-news assistant 
and punk-rock band member, serve up a 
barrage of images and topical phrases pro- 
pelled by a multilayered voice-and-music 


Topical issues have never before looked as dizzy as this. 


sound track. ^We use videotape, film stock, 
found footage, Polaroids, anything," Klein 
explains. The duo's objective: present 
as many points of view on a subject as 
the show's open-ended format can 
accommodate. 

Each dizzying episode of Buzz is an- 
chored by a central theme. “Cultural 
stereotypes," snarls gravel-voiced U.S. au- 
thor and counterculture hero William S. 
Burroughs at the outset of Buzz's first in- 
stallment. The show then coughs up a 
hodgepodge of sounds and images intend- 


les. For television, their i 
quirky, radical aesthetic. 
viewers may find it too incoherent огу 
ficial to serve as effective issues-oriz 
programming, even by the medium: 
ready lowbrow standards. Replies Peli 
ton: “We’re not trying to be news at 
public affairs. We're creating a new 
language. If Buzz gets viewers to be m 
active than passive, then it will haê ® lı 
ceeded.” And even if it doesn't, Biz Ehi 
persist. At least the furiously energete® por 
offers a smorgasbord of notions а аш 
future of an increasingly problem 
world. What could be more serious" 
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Milestones 


| MARRIED. Paul Hogan, 50, Australian hunk 
who created the Outback hero in “Croco- 
dile" Dundee; and Linda Kozlowski, 32, 
his co-star in the two “Crocodile” films; he 
for the third time, she for the first; in Byron 
Bay, Australia. 


APPOINTED. Hau Pei-tsun, 70, retired four- 
star general and for eight years Taiwan's 
highest-ranking military officer; as Pre- 
mier of Taiwan by the country's President, 
Lee Teng-hui. Hau's promotion from De- 
fense Minister, a portfolio he held for only 
six months after leaving his army job, 
caused an immediate uproar in Taiwan, 
where no military man has held such a top 
post since the 1975 death of Chiang Kai- 
shek. Hau insisted that “political participa- 


tion by a soldier does not mean military in- 
tervention in politics.” 


RECOVERING. Soviet political maverick 
Boris Yeltsin, 59; after emergency surgery 
for acute sciatica; in Barcelona. 


SENTENCED. Zsa Zsa Gabor, seventysome- 
thing, Hungarian-born prima donna who 
hit the headlines Jast June when she 
slapped a traffic cop; to 60 additional 
hours of community service for violation of 
probation; in Beverly Hills. 


DIED. Antoine Vitez, 59. French theatrical 
actor, director and teacher whose erudite 
style mixed, he once said, "daily life with 
grotesque contemporary politics’: of a 
brain hemorrhage; in Paris, After two dec- 
ades with the Théátre National de Chaillot 
and the Conservatoire National d'Art Dra- 
matique, Vitez spent the past two years as 
administrator of the Comédie Française 
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MOODY MEDELLIN 

: Restrepo, 21, was guided 
e by a brutal and simple 
. die fast. “Who cares if 
long as we've got some 
d while we're alive?" 
tor. Some 40 months 


parent reason. | 
[ийе is the dominant 
E ong the young of Medellín, Co- 
ged a rder capital of the world. Last 
m le were slain in the provin- 
" 1033 peop - 4 
ital nestled in the verdant Aburrá 
70% of them were between 14 and 
sold. Police suspect that 95% of the 
illers are under 21. Restrepo's cold- 
Pi smirking views are captured in an ex- 
inary film by the Colombian director 
Gaviria, which brings the reality of 
dellin's murderous teenage culture to a 
dide audience. Gaviria’s film, No Fu- 
»(No Future), which cost $185,000 to 
.|:«, was completed in 1986 but lan- 
ted for three years because of finan- 
blems and conflicts with Colombi- 
distributors. It will be shown at the 
(215 т Festival, opening this week. 
Vo Futuro, the only Spanish-language 
rat this year's festival, teeters between 
mentary and drama. The 137-minute 
: uf shot in the actual barrios above 
ge Mere the young killers, known 
| E a as sicarios, hold sway. Much of 
5 footage consists of real-life 
Se ey but the nine characters 
the Eie Script. Restrepo played 
i mee or less fictional char- 
Mee quent murder under- 
птоз theme: death іп the Me- 
[tn erstwhil IS as casual as a greeting 
e бл m A friends. Says Gaviria: 
“above Med ii motive. In the com- 
Ph other for elin, people sometimes 
"a № Vi [Sport Or for whim." 
уап; \ IS painfully realistic, as 
"told sicari know. Last March a 
б and kille slipped past 18 body- 
NN Presidential candidate 
ye illo Ossa. Two week 
Year-old cousi SES 
NS usin of Jaramillo's 
another presidential 


3 jetliner SES León-Gómez, 
^" U sa . DO 
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| ats! Camera: Murder! 
fim exposes the milieu of Medellín's youthful killers 


_ As No Futuro’s Script makes clear, the 
killer children are emulating local heroes 
like Pablo Escobar Gaviria (no relation 
to the director), the fugitive overlord of 
the Medellin cocaine cartel. Says Ramón 
Correa, the film's co-writer, who also 
plays one of the starring roles: “Escobar 
started off robbing cars, just like me, 


Only three of the 
nine stars are still 
alive 


then became the boss of it all. He's our 
role model." Correa, now 21, was jailed 
for three years for armed robbery. He 
was released late last year. Wilson Blan- 
dón, who portrays another street gun- 
man, says of his offscreen life: “I’m no 
killer, but I kill when I have to.” 

Carved from Correa's graphic personal 
diary of gang life, No Futuro is told from 
the viewpoint of Rodrigo, a 17-year-old 
character based loosely on Correa. His am- 
bition to be a rock musician is frustrated by 
his slum surroundings. The same sense of 
existential hopelessness haunts the gang of 
assassins with whom Rodrigo comes into 
fateful contact. During the three days of 
his life covered by the film, Rodrigo is pur- 
sued by police and rival gangs, then be- 
trayed by those to whom he turns for help. 

“It’s their destiny, their resignation to 


Asicario's bruta 


ennai and eGangotri 


an inevitable reality," explains Gaviria, 
| who sees his film as a protest against the 


has made three previous films, but No Fu- 
turo has never been shown in Colombia. Its 
public debut came last January at the New 
York Museum of Modern Art as part of a 
Colombian film exhibit. Cannes festival di- 
rector Gilles Jacob saw it and was floored. 
"It struck me as a kind of Los Olvidados 
[The Forgotten] by Luis Buñuel,” says Ja- 
cob, “except that it was set in Medellín. 
Gaviria’s movie is simply stupendous.” 
There are technical flaws—awkward tran- 


even lighting—but the movie’s unalloyed 
substance is inescapable. 

One reason is Gaviria’s insistence on 
casting “natural actors” —that is, real gang 
members—in all nine roles, a decision that 
provoked occasional second thoughts dur- 
ing the three-month shooting schedule. 
“There was a lot of instability,” recalls pro- 


however, says Gaviria, “we all became 
buddies.” 
For a while at least. Of the nine fea- 


been killed since the movie was finished in 


Restrepo’s death on the same day that he 
learned of No Futuro’s selection for 
Cannes. Not much has changed in the 
years since. Outside Medellin bars, five- 
year-old slum kids are slouching, acting as 
lookouts for their twelve-year-old idols 
who are drinking inside, waiting for assign- 
ments. The younger generation, says actor 
Blandón, “is a lot crazier than we were." 


„е oe DE 3 
| but simple philosophy in Medellín is to live and die with abandon 


1 (iria, with his surviving principal actors. 
No Futuro's director, Victor Gaviria, with h g princip 


it. — With reporting by Tom Quinn/Bogotá 
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| youngsters’ fate. The self-taught director | 


sitions and fade-outs, muffled sound, un- | 


duction assistant Mariela Pena. Halfway | 
through, Restrepo was knifed in a fight and | 
filming had to be postponed. In the end, | 


tured actors, six, including Restrepo, have | 


December 1986. Gaviria received word of | 


And may have even less future in front of | 
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Next Entrance: Stardom 


Any resemblance between the prostitute protagonists in Miami 
Blues and Last Exit to Brooklyn is not coincidental. JENNIFER JA- 
SON LEIGH plays both, but with a difference. "As in any profession, 
people aren't all the same," says Leigh, 28. After wrapping a film, 
Leigh is “affected for a while. | embrace the character completely, 
and I never know when it will shut off." She emerged from the har- 
rowing Last Exit “full of self-confidence because Tralala [inset] was a 
fighter who, on some level, felt she was better than everyone else.” 
One role she doesn't seek is stardom. Yet it's hers for the taking. 


Fringe 
Benefit 


The fringe was flying at a 
suburban Minneapolis 
nightclub last week. Lo- 
cal lad Prince bared his 
soul—and chest—in an 
exuberant preview of his 
latest high-jumping show 
before heading off on a 
lengthy tour of Europe 
and Japan. He has 
dubbed the show Nude, 
not for the state of un- 
dress onstage but for the 
sound of  "stripped- 
down" rock n’ roll. The 
one-night stand was a 
benefit for the family of a 
former Prince bodyguard 
who recently died. Oth- 
erwise Nude is for export 
only, and won't be per- 
formed again in the U.S. 


.by His Royal Badness. 
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HELL/Reported by Wendy Cole 


Pass-Fail 


Hand him a football and he'll 
pass. Give him a bar exam and 
he fumbles. “I’m clearly not a 
major legal genius," said 
JOHN F. KENNEDY JR., 29, 
last week when he got word 
that he'd failed New York 
State's bar exam for the sec- 
ond time. To stay on the job as 
a Manhattan assistant district 
attorney, the New York Uni- 
versity law school -graduate 
will have to pass the rigorous 
two-day test on his third try in 
July. Resolutely, Kennedy has 
vowed that he'll keep taking 
the exam until he passes or 
“until l'm 95." Whichever 
comes first. 


Now, Voyager 
With eleven other women, 
Dawn Riley was all at sea last 
week, but faring nicely. 
Maiden, the first 
entry in the Whit- 
bread Round the 
World Race to 
have an all-female 
international crew, 
has won two of five 
legs, and is now оп | 
the final course | ^ 
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ing? “Men are mor 
ho,” says watch captai 
ey, 25, the sole American 
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They try 10 
each other Î 
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think before t 
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All About Me 


After finishing one book, 
1987's The Making of the Af- 
rican Queen, Katharine Hep- 
burn thought, “This is 
rather fun," and de- 
cided to have another 
try. The title of her 
current work in prog- 
ress: Me. After all, 
'the actress explains, 
"that's what it's 
about" To meet a 
self-imposed August 
deadline for the mem- 
Oirs, which will be 
published next year, 
Hepburn, 80, spends 
three hours every 
morning in bed, scrib- 
bling away in ink on a 
yellow pad. Writing, 
she finds, even about 


oneself, is most eno” 
“when you're good 1 
rible when you i 
Jokes Kate: Үп 
flowers bloom, Pmst 
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Б, Andorra To Aruba. 


Cameroon To Costa Rica. From Hong Kong To Holland. F i 
from From Malaysia To Martinique. Es Jes o Than hi 
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Ts earn your trust, not just your business 
This has always been the aim of UPS 


It takes a commitment to service. But more, it means giving | 


ave thatë 
n. Won 
before Ù 


Tom you the practical worldwide network your business needs demand. | 
E Being a partner who does business where you do business | 
p Which is why UPS now offers express delivery of parcels and documents | 
ША to over 180 countries and territories. Worldwide. | 


| 
"m gre? The task may be as simple as getting your shipment from A to B, | 
| 
but at LIPS we never forget that trust is earned by doing it right | 


Every single time. To every single place. 
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United Parcel Service 


As sure as taking it there yourself. 


her inf 
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Reel Australia: UPS/Rohlig Express * Tel 2/6630774 or 008/252485 Brunei: UPS/ayapuri(B) Sdn Bhd + Tel 242401 or 43689 China, People's Republic of: LIPS/ 
S 182278, Guangzhou 20/861171, Shanghai 21/3213862 Hong Kong: UPS: Tel 7353535 India. LIPS/Elbee ~ Tel 22/6124449 Indonesia: UPS/PT Global + Tel 21/ 
Way mato Express Service Co * Tel 0473/276121 Korea: UPS/Korea Airfreight Ltd + Tel 2/6934419 Macau: UPS + Tel 7353535 Malaysia. UPS - Tel 3/2552506 New 
/ S9; eq port Ltd * Tel 9/2754009 Papua New Guinea: RLC Air Cargo * Tel 251511 Philippines: Delbros Inc + Tel 2/8321565 to 69 Singapore: UPS • Tel. 5425151 
5998 Thailand: LIPS + Tel 2/5114881 or 5112190 or 5111679 or 5114351 ® Trademark and service mark of United Parcel Service of America, Inc, of USA 
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DOZE DEE ndation Chennai and eGangotri 
From the warmth of a welcome to a 


friendly farewell, at KLM мете 
continuously enhancing our hos- 
Pitality to keep pace with your 
higher level of expectations. 

Our multilingual cabin staff is, of 
course, fluent in English. And what is perhaps 
€ven more important for you, there are always 
Japanese stewardesses in all classes on flights to 
and from Japan. 

Moreover, on the Korea, Taiwan and Hong Kong 
routes, an interpreter is part of the crew. 

But speaking your language is just one of the 
many ways we hope to please you. New uniforms 
underline the charm of our stewardesses, who are 
happy to serve you. 

Making sure you feel at home wherever you travel. 


C4 °11 


Still more news awaits you on board 


KLM Royal Class. Our sumptuous cuisine features 


fresh season specialties and oriental choices. 

All served on a table set with crisp linen 
and delicate china, accompanied by a fine choice 
of carefully selected wines. 


And when you transfer at Schiphol to KLM 
European Business Class, new wider seats and 
more privacy ensure your comfort to work or relax. 

In fact, you can expect a lot of good news 
from KLM as we graciously continue to meet 
your needs. 


Test us us, fly us. Ф 
PLUS MY геро 
es) 


The Reliable Airline KL 
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F'liis international editions. 


Ferns of 


41,690 kilometers. 


E chose to inch along 
orld sped kilometers 
Jung to the Eng- 
f measurement. Every 
BI nd then, we a pa 
qo? e that govern s 
p са. off on the right 
ter), giving measure 
ven as we steadfastly 
d standard. Readers 
s to quit equivocating 
ed us, since We called a spade 
Il an inch a centimeter— 
r 4 centimeters. To those of you 
demanded that change, the 
don the expression, has ar- 
the past three weeks TIME 
itched to metric measurement 


TIME meter maven: Rosemary Byrnes carries a big stick 


some 


etry? 


| The changeover is fairly simple in 

giving up weights and lengths that were esoteric to begin 
hh. Gone are grains, hundredweights, fluidrams, furlongs and 
his We no longer have any scruples (1.296 grams each). Never 
ın will we have to remember that two pints make a quart, four 
rsa gallon, two gallons a peck and four pecks a bushel. All we 
have to worry about are the peregrinations of the decimal 
mint Give us an inch and we'll take a kilometer, or more precise- 


What will happen to inchworms? 
Ten-gallon hats? Pints of ale? 


conversion will not make all our 


Burma, now known as Myanmar, 
methods. To them we say, pardon our non-English! 


Still, the move to metric has given 


Switch mean a loss of colloquial Eng- 
lish and American phrases and the 
abandonment of beloved lines of po- 
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of our writers pause. Would the 


What would happen to inch- 


worms? Would we no longer be able 
to put on our ten-gallon hats and or- 
der pints of ale? Would we be unable 
to quote The Tempest, where Gonzalo 
wanted to trade *a thousand furlongs 
of sea for an acre of barren ground"? 
Our writers—and readers—can be 
assured that our new metersticks will 
not slap down the pleasures of lan- 
guage. The job of managing the 
changeover falls to Rosemary Byrnes, 
who will oversee every piece of copy 
to make sure that metric precision is 
applied with care. Still, says Byrnes. 
"there are a lot of gray areas. When we 'deep-six' something, is it 
six meters or six fathoms underwater?" Byrnes also notes that our 


international readership happy. 
and Liberia still cling to the old 
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AGEN, After yet an- 
Y vandals, Den- 
ermaid has 


18-cm gash across her throat 
that was discovered May 7. For 
all its beloved status, the 77- 
year-old harborside statue at 
Langelinie, inspired by a Hans 
Christian Andersen fairy tale, 
has suffered more than its 
share of abuse: graffiti, paint 
splattering, the loss of an arm 
and, in 1964, decapitation. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. With the 
improvement of relations be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and 
Western nations since last 
year's democratic revolution, 
the government has an- 
nounced that U.S., Canadian 
and Italian citizens no longer 
need visas for visits of 30 days 
or less, effective May 15. Visa 
requirements for Austrian citi- 
zens were dropped earlier. 


PARIS. Batobus is back. The 
experimental commuter-boat 
System that conveys passen- 


| TRAVELER'S ADVISORY | 


gers along the Seine proved 
such a success last summer 


that it has been relaunched 
this year. Operating daily 
through Sept. 30 from 10 a.m. 
to 8 p.m., the 25-minute excur- | 
sions start from the Port de la 
Bourdonnais and stop at the 
Port de Solférino (Musée 
d'Orsay), the Quai Malaquais 
(the Louvre). the Quai de 
Montebello (Notre-Dame) 
and the Quai de l'Hotel de 
Ville. Rides cost roughly twice 
as much as the Métro, but then | 
they offer a far better view. 


NAIROBI. Joy Adamson is best 
known for her book Born Free, 
on raising an orphaned lion. 
But a collection of watercolors | 
that she painted between 1947 
and 1955 reveals that Adam- 
son also had an eye for tribal ! 
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| TAHITI. Papeete, the capital of 


life. In colorful detail, she 
painted a face of Kenya— cos- 
tumes, ceremonies, crafts— 
that even then was disappear- 
ing. The new permanent exhi- 
bition opens Mav 23 at the Na- 
tional Museum of Kenya. 


French Polynesia, celebrates 
its centennial from May 16 to 
June 4 with events as diverse 
asa visit by French President 
Frangois Mitterrand and a 
stone-lifting competition. Also 
on the program: the inaugura- 
tion of a new town hall, the 
baptizing of a Tahitian pi- 
rogue, or canoe, and an exhibit 
of black pearls. р 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: The banking 
rough-and-tumble 
becomes more 
pronounced than ever 
The bottom line is that the U.S. isan 
ebbing banking power, with most of 
its mightier institutions surpassed 
and outmuscled by such Asian and 
European behemoths as Sumitomo 
and Fuji of Japan and Deutsche and 
Dresdner of West Germany. 
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ASIA/PACIFIC: Burma's 
oppressive regime plays 
at democracy 

If there is a potential for harm, 
Rangoon always seems more than 
willing to realize it. Large segments? 
the population are moved into _ 
malaria-infested regions. Dissent S 
quashed. Even with elections 0! e 
way, Ne Win’s reign is likely to e? 
a no-win situation for the Burmese. 
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PEOPLE 


MAY 21.1990 


WORLD: Can democracy thriveincountriesthat 16 
Cannot even feed themselves? 
In Africa, one-party regimes are beginning to give way to pluralistic 


Systems. All their pledges of change, however, may prove more illusory 
than real. ў ў 


UNITED STATES: Is George Bush mouthing a 24 
new line on the once taboo subject of new taxes? 

After countless repetitions that made “Read my lips: no new taxes" his 
most memorable line of the 1988 campaign, Bush practically invites 
Congress to start pushing, with a hint that his lips might now frame 
something other than a flat no. 


SAKHAROV: Years of harassment, exile and 36 
triumph 

A concluding excerpt from Memoirs recounts how his activism infuriated 
the KGB and led to his exile. » Was Solzhenitsyn friend or foe? > Who 
killed Baikal? » The case for nuclear power. 


PEOPLE: Will this be the last chance for followers 55 
of David Bowie to hear his old hits in concert? 

After his current world tour, the rocker Says it will be time to look ahead. 
» Actress Joan Chen may be young, but she’s at a peak— Twin Peaks, 

that is, the critically acclaimed U.S. TV series. 


MUSIC: Cooking up a rich mélange of cross- 56 
cultural, multiethnic styles, rock goes 

international as never before 

Percolating polyrhythms, sinuous synthesizer lines and Oriental funk 
come together in world beat, pop's most cosmopolitan offering to date. 


TRAVEL: Oases on the boulevard to meet friends, 58 
talk, read the papers and make deals 

Hemingway and Joyce wrote there; impressionism sprang tolife there: 
Robespierre and Lenin plotted there. Where? In the grand and glorious 
old Parisian cafés, bien siir. 
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Letters 


VIETNAM 15 YEARS LATER 


«Too many 
Americans are 
still fighting the 
Vietnam War." 


Terrill E. Lautz, Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Your story on Vietnam implies that the 
U.S. should normalize relations with the 
Hanoi regime and help rebuild its econo- 
my [April 30]. However, one cause of eco- 
nomic troubles following the communist 
victory in 1975 has been Hanoi's policy of 
exacting revenge on South Vietnamese of- 
ficials, intellectuals and members of the 
managerial class through brutal intern- 
| ment in the so-called re-education camps, 
where thousands still remain. Vietnam 
needs political and economic liberalization 
more than it needs foreign aid. 
Nguyen Trong Hien 
Princeton, N.J. 


We may have overlooked something. 
By participating in two unpopular wars, 
Korea and Vietnam, Americans showed 
the communists we were willing to fight to 
stop the spread of their doctrine and way of 
life. Could it be, in light of perestroika and 
glasnost, that we did not lose in Vietnam 
after all? 
(The Rev.) James L. Burnham 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


I was a relief worker in Cambodia in 
1985 and again last year. I believe that if 
Americans are heroes for helping to liber- 
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i om the atrocious reign of 
de UE So what if there are 
Vietnamese soldiers and advisers in Cam- 
bodia? Doesn't the U.S. have thousands of 
troops in Germany 45 years after the end 
of World War II? It's time Americans 
stopped sulking and started helping Viet- 
nam and Cambodia. ies to ре gained 

inui unish the poor? 
Bee P Robert Barnes 
Bechtelsville, Pa. 


This waste and suffering should stop. In 
Vietnam the Foreign Minister makes a 
touching, simple statement: “It is time to 
sit down and talk and play and have fun. 
Yet the U.S. says the past dictates the pres- 
ent. In Cambodia the modern world’s most 
evil and insane group, the Khmer Rouge, is 
supported by the U.S. Why? Because this 
policy fits in with its immutable opposition 
to today’s Vietnam. 

Thomas W. Culley 
Rio de Janeiro 


Why is America still trying to win the 
Vietnam War? 

Shafig Sit 

Bangkok 


The conflict in Vietnam was not im- 
moral; it was the wrong war for the right 
reason. We fought to stop a communist tyr- 
anny, but the defeat of the enemy required 
more resources than the American public 
was willing to provide. This was the result 
of a lack of comprehension on our part. As 
Chinese military strategist Sun Tzu point- 
ed out in the 6th century B.C., if you under- 
stand yourself and you understand your 
enemy, you win. 

Conrad Henkel 
Toms River, N.J. 


Collaborating with a Genius 


“Einstein in Love” by Dennis Overbye 
[April 30] does a disservice to the genius 
who possessed the greatest mind of any hu- 
man being ever. The allegations that Al- 
bert Einstein’s first wife Mileva Maric was 
actually responsible in part for his scientif- 
ic discoveries are totally ridiculous. May. 
we now look forward to an essay by Over- 
bye telling us how Shakespeare’s plays 
were written by Sir Francis Bacon? 

Nedward Gross 
Sarasota, Fla, 


Einstein = Maric Collaboration2 


Jes Simmons 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Concluding that 
nary man" and “а 
his dismal person 
tive professional, 
wife is dubious an 
her brilliance to 


“Einstein was an ordi- 
Plaster saint” because of 
al, and perhaps produc- 
relationship with his first 
d dumb. Even if he added 
his, it does not reduce him 


ate Europe from the Nazis, then the Viet- | to the ranks of the ordina sat 
namese are heroes for liberating millions | should be res ту. Einstein 
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pected for his accomplish- 
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On Planting Trees \ 


President George | | 
plant a billion trees [Api] s mi id 
impressive. However, the mo y (КТШ 
seedlings significantly reduce Ù 
newly planted trees that REO { 
few years. And each year older the p t 
diminished because of fire im for бй 
and harvesting by тап, There N (iss 
important how many trees are i k 
rather how much forest area ыш ü 
regenerated relative to how mucha ^ 
lost owing to natural causes, p fert 

Allan Sugg, Research | 
Swedish University of Agricultura] Scie 


Une a, Swe 
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А | se coll 
Having spent several Summers work} eters 0 


as a tree planter in Canada, I woulg likey event e 
put in perspective Union Carbide con. |B 

mitment to plant half a million trees byt ПМЕ IS a 
year 2000 [April 23]. In Ontario асе i Tiva 
40 workers can plant 50,000 trees ina 


The Ultimate Sand Trap 


I was sickened to read of Dubaisnz| — 
made oasis, the $20 million golf courses | & 
in the desert [April 23]. Certainly thee ће G 
bitant amount of money could be biz 
spent. More important, the tech 
that “turned the desert a miraculous eti 
ald green” for wealthy golfers 0 
used to ameliorate the suffering of 
less thousands of famine victims D 
Saharan Africa. Surely this Өү 
should be utilized to cope with he | 
ing crisis of desertification, which 5 
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the many ills we have inflicted por 
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luxury outweigh comp. Sandra Sel 
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Bungee jumping, the 20 only ° 
headfirst from a height with id 
rubber cord to break the fall 
called a sport [April 16]. 
an activity that requires 
physical conditioning. 
son, I don't consider £0 ا‎ 
race-car driving to be SPO pobet Ой 
Chandler? 1 


-> Briti 
The word bungee J5 ЫЙ 
rubber. As a schoolboy m E had? 
33, I used bungee bancs 


igitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 
ү pencil. Today the word is 
ІА dof Корсе cord, a short, elastic 
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tha hook Richard M. Lerner 

Warren, Vt. 


| . „ Tm curious about: What 
h thing 
one ou make your successful 


Wf are dangling by your bungee cord 
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ара. е? 
3 5 abridge: Patricia Matzdorff 
Orlando, Fla. 
; де bridge lowers a nylon moun- 
nea 7 ч that the bungee jumper hooks 
үп! огап ankle brace. Then the 
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Planted), jp he ground. 
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uch is Qe Artof Letter Writing 


gmpathize with Alexander Tres- 
sti, who helps answer letters from 
„fers [April 23]. I write a humorous ad- 
“a column for a local magazine and get 
ds of complaint from people who 
пт еуел read the thing! To know that 
are people who answer the mail at 
jıgis a pleasure. The reader who griped 
TiwE's response to him was “a monu- 
to obfuscation and sophistic logic" 
what d learn the value of less pompous 
ten yeas, iting. I hope the other members of your 
Aart Kn; )itet-answering staff have Tresniowski’s 
isgoing temperament. 

Judy C. Gates 
Wolfville, Canada 
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«IT WAS A MOMENT OUT OF A DREAM. WHEN THE STEP OF 
A MAN TRANSFORMED THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. OMEGA. 
FOR ALL OUR SIGNIFICANT MOMENTS». 
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ү meer have made outstanding efforts 
ille, C^ 7 59 9renhance the environment at 
|а, ias level will receive $60,000 

Present six continental 


ere selected by a group of 
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is тета 5 this the world's largest 
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OMEGA, The watch that records 
the world's significant moments. 
At the Olympic Games. In outer 
space. And exclusively for you. 
Here is the Omega Speedmaster 
Professional in stainless steel. 


Q 
OMEGA 
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We don't believe in long goodbyes. 
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The youngest, most modern fleet across 5 continents. 
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окей into the folds of 2,814-meter 
Mount Hermon, the strategic peak 
gverlooks slices of Syria, Lebanon and 
el, is the isolated Lebanese village of 
"spi Its concrete-block houses and sur- 
fas) sd ing cherry orchards suggest habi- 
п by farmers and shepherds, but 
impression is thoroughly decep- 
Chebaa (pop. 4,000) is a smug- 
shaven: for three generations its 
olk have earned their livelihood by 
ing contraband on the backs of 
tsbetween Syria and Lebanon. 
ltis a dangerous vocation. The vil- 
es still talk about a neighbor, Mo- 
med Daher, who disappeared on a 
jon last winter and was found fro- 
№0 death. Several smugglers have 
#nblown up by land mines. One was 
буа Syrian border guard; two oth- 
“nere robbed by bandits. Atop a cliff 
"poste Chebaa, an Israeli surveil- 
d Т Post perches above the snow line, 
hf. MOnitoring the clandestine activi- 
below. But the Israelis as well as 
ey tS generally ignore the nightly 
ns of men and animals 


he € smugglers are 


night tor up in the middle 

sap 3 oad their mules with So- 

Sun: ha and American ciga- 

Bor regul eavily taxed under Syria’s 
s. ые In the predawn 

Phe their g t 300 men set out, fol- 

derous ürefooted animals along 

us ico айп trails on the la- 

0 ET trek into Syria and 

i return trip, the mules car- 

esel fuel that has been im- 

Б to Syria. Now it is 
Tut, though some of it is 

à RA Israel, 

‘Hashim of his morning journey, 

3 Chebaa? › Plods wearily homeward 

le by the Tutted main road, leading 


اا م 
S‏ ا 


M Of the reins, His wife Ratibi rush- 
| Orrea, family's two-story stucco 
| tet hi Гу ; 

ME him. In her arms she carries 


Kachin gest of their nine children. 
чу; m Im to be a smuggler,” Ha- 
' 3 smile. Ratibi is not 


| 


Scene 
LETIRUITLI UM 
Chebaa, Lebanon 


amused. "I wish my husband would find 
other employment," she scolds. “Smug- 
gling is too dangerous.” Perhaps for that 
very reason, the men of Chebaa savor their 


trade. “Some people want to be teachers or | 
taxi drivers,” says Yahia Saab, 55. “I always | 


wanted to be a smuggler.” 


A young villager at work 


“You can buy a used 


Mercedes [for $2,000]," 


better." 


Nothing is more essential to the smug- 
glers' operation than their animals. Work- 
ing two mules, Hashim brings in $100 a 
week, four times the minimum wage in 
Lebanon. “А good mule can cost $2,000, 
says Hashim. “For that you can buy a used 
Mercedes. But a mule is better.’ 

The value of the animals is apparent to 
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says Hashim. “Buta mule is 
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others as well. Chebaa is inside Israel's 
self-declared "security zone," a strip of 
Lebanese territory 10 km deep that ex- 
tends 80 km along Israel's northern bor- 
der. To reduce the threat of attacks from 
Lebanon-based guerrillas on their north- 
ern settlements, the Israelis rely on a rag- 
tag mercenary force, the 2.000-man South 
Lebanon Army, to patrol the area. The 
S.L.A. is demanding a mule tax of $5,000 a 
month from Chebaa residents—$10 for 
each animal in the village. *We are refus- 
ing to pay the tax,” says Saab, the owner of 
six. “Why should we give money to people 


who do nothing for us?” The villagers are | 


fearful, however, that the s.L.4. will cut off 


the roads to Chebaa, as it has done several 
times in the past, if the smugglers re- 
fuse to pay. | 

So far, the villagers have also resist- 
ed Israeli efforts to install a compliant | 
civil administration in Chebaa. Says 
Saab: “We are Lebanese. We don't 
want any foreigners— not Syrians, not 

Israelis." But the smugglers are paying 
a price for their defiance. Officers ofa | 
Norwegian battalion of the United Na- 
tions peacekeeping force, which main- 
tains a checkpoint in Chebaa, say the | 
Israelis and their s.L.4. allies have de- | 
ported 60 people from the village and | 
blown up the homes of three families 
suspected of sympathizing with anti- | 
Israeli guerrillas. 

In his spacious house on the main 
square, Chebaa’s mukhtar, or elder, 
Serves tea and oranges to visitors. Mo- 
hammed Salim Al Zouhairi is 90 and 
remembers the French occupation of 
Lebanon in the 1920s. His father was a 
smuggler, as are some of his 40 grand- 
children. The mukhtar is proud of 
Chebaa’s past. "The whole area 
worked with the French, but not our 
town," he says. “When the Israelis in- 
vaded Lebanon in 1982, they had allies 
everywhere, except in Chebaa." 

The men of the village say they 
would accept Lebanese rule but no 
other. They also know that after 15 
years of civil war the government in 
Beirut is incapable of extending its au- 
thority to the capital's suburbs, let 
alone to a remote mountain village 
deep in the south. Yahia Saab contem- 
plates a certain irony in that fact. “The old 
timers say that when the Lebanese govern- 
ment was in charge, business was better," 
he reflects. “It was more dangerous to 
break the law, so there was less competi- 
tion. So some day, if Lebanese rule is re- 
stored, we'll make even more money.” ш 
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| ist ahead, the country's rulers 
once again prove themselves masters of 
# oppression and bruta 


With elections 


By HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN | 
hough his 1 
nym 


better desc 
concealed and unkn 
M healt for sent 
1 ealth for near 

retired Ne Win, whe ува 
may be older, is still the кт. 0 
їп the country. The ар E 
that are his by law, ine 
(Great General), are Witt udin б, 
ordinary people who are ed in tea 
the attention of military tg 
agents. When official preise sellis 
Win is elevated— without 2 tered y 
casm—to a pantheon that inches Of 
Korea’s Kim Il Sung and y; udes Ng 
Chi Minh. Cruelly consistent with | 
tradictions, 26 years of the : ith the oy 
have melted the core of the a af Cle) В 
long called itself the Land of бон Ж 
Burma, which renamed itself M l 
last June, has been ravaged by the N Y 
regime. In Rangoon diplomats caf \ 
keep their scathing opinions of the E 
to themselves. It is virtually impossible 
find any who do not have harsh xw 
ments. Says a senior Western diploma 
all my years I have never served ina 
that was governed by such unedu 
brutal people. They despise busine 
and intellectuals. They have no know! 
of economics. They think that they 
they alone have the necessary patri 
and competence to run the country. Af he of ma 
they are almost totally servile to Ne Wr 
If there is a potential for harm, theB:| s. 
mese government always seems mor 
willing to realize it. The capital, wh 
now called Yangon, meaning “En 
Strife,” was the horrific scene of am 
cre of more than 3,000 pro-demod 
demonstrators by Ne Win's crack in 
troops in September 1988. In a repo 
leased two weeks ago, Amnesty m 
tional accused Burma of operating 
ture centers and routinely bn 
political opponents with beatings 47 
: It into 
troshock and by rubbing 54 av 
wounds and forcing prisoners t0 cr А 
broken glass. Diplomatic sources ш 
kok estimate the number of MT | 
oners at anywhere from 5,000 vec 
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40 million—have been given time to 
adequate quarters. The housing 
„| Wem is complicated by the onset of the 
| season, which makes construction 
obtaining provisions still more diffi- 
Food supplies are low, and there are 
tts of malnutrition. Furthermore, the 
ted people are not sure where they 


nyote on May 27, or if they will be al- 
tovote at all, 


Would-be fore 


ion proc ign observers of the 
With on ү are actively discouraged. 
VA ew Weeks to go, we have a 

‚| n dip 5 election," says a senior Eu- 
say ONE See nothing, hear noth- 
* locate. d According to the envoy, 
Ent’s wa nd-vote Strategy is the gov- 
icing the of Pursuing a double goal: 
Жу of the Test of the world of the le- 
mese elections, and signaling to 
that the military’s power is su- 


. dnd 
de that no challenges to its author- 
tolerat ed. E 


е 
т Ш Orders are believed to ema- 
i milit In, the ostensible ruling 
ЕТУ Junta called the State 
atm Restoration Council. The 
adaw, has always played an 

un d Past 50 2 Burmese life. Five times 
y wer. eis the Tatmadaw has 
Vthic ү Own eyes, the army, un- 
Sadership of Aung San— 
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the first modern Bogyoke— liberated Bur- 
ma from British rule. It was the army that 
saved Rangoon from superior rebel forces 
of the Karen minority in 1950. Under Ne 
Win, the army has assumed power three 
times: it formed a caretaker government in 
1958, staged a bloodless coup in 1962, and 
in September 1988, after overcoming divi- 
sions within itself, crushed a summer of 
pro-democratic discontent by replacing a 
civilian government with the S.L.O.R.C. 


ominally, the most important 
member of the junta is the Prime 
Minister, a post held by General 
Saw Maung. Rangoon-based 
diplomats say, however, that Saw Maung is 
a mere figurehead. His inept speeches 
have earned him almost universal derision, 
even among soldiers. Instead the man to 
watch is S.L.O.R.C-'s first secretary and Ne 
Win's protégé, Brigadier General Khin 
Nyunt, who is believed to be in his late 40s. 
Though he ranks 23rd out of 24 on the na- 
tional protocol list, Khin Nyunt is believed 
to be the dictator’s chief mouthpiece. In 
addition, he is the head of the powerful 
Military Intelligence. 
While political parties are technically 
allowed to campaign, diplomats say there 
is neither freedom of speech nor freedom 
of assembly. Only the National Unity Par- 
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Rebels under siege: Karen guerrillas look out for the army 
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ty, a direct descendant of the moribund 
Burma Socialist Program Party, which was 
dominated by Ne Win and the military, has 
been able to hold rallies in Rangoon. In 
any event, the opposition would probably 
be unable to take advantage of a relaxation 
of restrictions. The three main anti- 
government parties are in disarray. Says 
another Western diplomat in Rangoon: 
"The opposition is uniformly ineffective, 
inept and cowed." The three parties have 
been unable to regroup since last July, 
when the army detained Aung San Suu 
Kyi, the charismatic daughter of the na- 
tional hero Aung San. In January she was 
barred from running for office. 

The military has also been vague about 
the precise purpose of the elections. While 
people will be voting for local parliamenta- 
ry representatives, those who are elected 
may subsequently be empowered to write a 
new constitution. The junta, which has tak- 
en pains to portray itself as a temporary 
ruling body, has said it will not step down 
until a revised constitution has been pre- 
pared. If it grants the newly elected repre- 
sentatives the right to rewrite the charter, 
the two or three years that would be need- 
ed to produce the new document might 
give the military enough time to gain a per- 
manent and legal hammerlock on power. 


While the army seems to be harshly ef- 
13 


fective in covering its political bases, it re- 
mains inept in managing the economy. 
Says a Western diplomat: “The military 
has no understanding of economic reform. 
The generals think it means the removal of 
some controls. There has not been a penny 
of basic investment since 1988.” To finance 
its projects, including urban “beautifica- 
tion” and relocation, the central govern- 
ment simply prints money. This practice 
has led to hoarding, to shortages and inev- 
itably to inflation, estimated at about 60% 
by the International Monetary Fund. Some 
diplomats suspect that cash-strapped Ran- 
goon may even be harvesting opium on its 
own and collaborating with regional drug 
lords to raise funds, despite warnings from 
Washington. “This government isn't going 
to do anything about drugs," says a con- 
cerned diplomat in Rangoon. “It’s too busy 
occupying its own country, and it doesn’t 
care what the. U.S. thinks." 

While India, Japan and the U.S. have 
enforced trade sanctions against Burma 
since the 1988 massacre, the regime has 
strengthened its links with Taiwan, Singa- 
pore and South Korea, luring them with 
get-rich-quick schemes that exploit Bur- 
ma's natural resources. Rangoon has 
earned as much as $200 million in this way. 
Nowhere is that collaboration more fruit- 
ful for the government than in its relations 
with Thailand. For Bangkok, which 
| banned domestic logging in 1989, Burma 
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Slaves of the Tatmadaw: escapees from the army's labor pool In the pagoda-filled capital, a youth sits huddled among teak logs 


has become the key source of lumber. Mili- 
tary cooperation between the two coun- 
tries has been encouraged by lucrative log- 
ging concessions granted by Burma to 
firms associated with the Thai armed 
forces. 


hile Bangkok still refuses to 

deport Burmese university 

students who have fled 

across the frontier into its 

territory, the Royal Thai Army has stood 
by quietly, for the most part, as Burma has 
pursued an increasingly successful cam- 
paign against the 40-year-old rebellions in 
the border area involving such minority 
Broups as the Karen, the Mon and the 
Shan. Six Karen bases have fallen since the 
current offensive began early last year. Oc- 
casionally, Burmese troops have entered 
Thai territory in order to attack rebel 
strongholds from the rear. Says Saw 
Bathin, secretary-general of the Karen Na- 
tional Union: *If the Burmese army had 
not been able to use Thai territory from 
which to launch its attacks, it would never 
have been able to take our bases." Karen 
ey m bombers have used 

al airspace for la i 

ia Sous a unching assaults on re- 
The main Karen base is located at 
Manerplaw, less than 100 meters from the 
Thai border. To reach it, however, Ran- 
goon must overcome land mines and ter- 
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the Rangoon regime sometimes comma: 


deers civilian Thai logging trucks. 


Nor does it hesitate to use slave иг | 
Says Kin Mong Twe, a Burmese QU 


was forced to become a jungle por 
the army: “They chained us together 0 
could not escape. We had to wa 
of the soldiers. Those who coul 
sometimes stumbled were kicke 
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rebels after being momentaril А 
so that he could fetch water M 
Says Lieut. Colonel Lawedu e Nat 
of the 20th brigade of the ga se offen 
Army: “The aim of the Burm! ber 
is to secure the govern E 
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formed ruling party of 
s ue ОР, met to celebrate its 
Aso week, a referendum of sorts 
ts the streets. About 70,000 pro- 
mostly students, took control. of 
Seoul and 16 provincial cities. 
police, injuring 335 of them, 
bed party offices and the U.S. 
Service headquarters in the 
gil. More than 1,800 rioters were ar- 
et but only 55 were formally charged. 
E. ite of the optimism with which the 
Es of the Democratic Liberal Party 
||; welcomed four months ago, its for- 
s are already going downhill. When 
«pof the three opposition parties joined 
feident Roh Tae Woo's group to form 
fepLP., which now holds 218 of the 299 
wliamentary seats, it looked as if Roh’s 
yonised “democratization” program of 
| [iral reforms would overcome legislative 
\yjams in the National Assembly. Opinion 
1 [nlsshowed an approval rating of 60% for 
С | 3enew coalition. 
By last week, under the weight of col- 
‘ping hopes and a faltering economy, 
tlic approval of the D.L.p. had dropped 


entren 
student? 214%. With the National Assembly as in- 
the border | "sive as ever, it seemed to many Kore- 


s commis | “that their new leaders were more inter- 
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ested in squabbling over the division of 
personal power than in dealing with the ur- 
gent issues: an economic growth rate that 
fell 5076 last year, a sudden trade deficit, 
rising rents and widespread strikes. In a 
speech last week, even Roh admitted to his 
administration’s shortcomings. The gov- 
ernment, he said, “has not been able to 
gain public confidence in the consistency 
of its policies.” 

Student leaders charge that Roh is 
planning to use his parliamentary control 
to postpone elections, scheduled for 1992, 
and prolong his rule. There is no evidence 
to support this so far, and among profes- 
sional politicians Roh is more often ac- 
cused of weak leadership. His nickname, 


Police wade into a sit-down protest in Seoul: the students 


want Roh to resign 


"Water," reflects the view that he is a bit 
slippery and hard to pin down. 

This week marks the tenth anniversary 
of the uprising in Kwangju, where police 
killed 200 antigovernment demonstra- 
tors. Despite elaborate security measures, 
renewed demonstrations in Seoul and 
Kwangju are likely. Most South Koreans 
are more interested in solving the coun- 
try’s economic ills than in joining the stu- 
dents in the streets. But Roh must con- 
vince them that the government is serious 
about dealing with those problems. Oth- 
erwise, social unrest could bring a crack- 


down on dissent and stall progress toward | 


democratization. — By Bruce W. Nelan. 
Reported by David S. Jackson/Hong Kong 
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› [ang for кашед out of the ruling Kuo- 

* siting relatives on mainland 
Pei last eun of KMr lawmakers left 
ers di d for Beijing. But the latest 
e tht oe cla steal ош of town in the dead 
f sho рїп ak their departure in the guise 
ee trip to Hong Kong. Instead, 
Sàvowed policy of *no nego- 
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go sen SAC Moreover, they got a 
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policy is still in effect, 


but in name only. Last year 541,000 Tai- 
wanese visited the mainland, which is now 
open to everyone except government em- 
ployees and military personnel. Hundreds 
of island businesses have already set up fa- 
cilities in nearby Fujian province. Taiwan- 
ese investors have put an estimated $100 
million into mainland real 
estate. 

The moves are welcomed by 
Beijing, which is worried about 
the effect that its crackdown has 
had on trade. Last week the 
People's Republic released 211 
political prisoners, a move per- 
haps timed to influence U.S. | 
congressional deliberations on | T 
China's most-favored-nation zu ї 
trading status. 

Rationalizing the anomalies 1 
entailed by dealing with the mainland will 
be high on President Lee's agenda follow- 
ing his inauguration this Sunday. Elected 
to his first full six-year term in March, two 
years after he assumed the presidency 
upon the death of Chiang Ching-kuo, the 


popular but enigmatic Lee has so far been 
cautious in his statements on mainland 
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policy and on the island's other pressing is- 
sue, democratic reform. A U.S.-trained ag- 
ricultural economist, Lee is thought to pre- 
fer a slow, step-by-step approach toward 


Lee Teng-hui 


increasing mainland contacts and restruc- 
turing parliament, which is still dominated 
by aged Deputies elected on the mainland 
more than 40 years ago. 

But local analysts have 
learned that they predict Lee's 
moves at their peril. The Presi- 
dent two weeks ago shocked his 
countrymen by dumping the 
popular and powerful Premier 
Lee Huan, and replacing him 
with the hard-line Defense Min- 
ister, General Hau Pei-tsun, a 
one-time military aide to Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
Students launched five days of 
protests, and prominent intellectuals com- 
plained that the appointment was a step 
backward toward repressive rule. Yet it 
seems to have been well received by the 
public, which was fed up with rising làwless- 
ness and government dithering over such 
problems as pollution and construction 
delays. — By Jay Brariegan/Taipel 
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Continental Shift 


By LISABEYER 


he story going around Kinshasa is 
that one night late last December, 
Zairian President Mobutu Sese 
Seko was entertaining a roomful 
of dinner guests when the television broad- 
cast news of Nicolae Ceausescu’s precipi- 
tate execution in Bucharest. Mobutu had 
long counted as a friend the Romanian au- 


„елга * 


Riot polic 


tarch, who came to power in 1965, as he did. 
At the sight of that familiar face wreathed in 
blood, Mobutu abruptly left the room, 
abandoning his visitors without a word. 
Finally, late last month, the authoritar- 
jan ruler of Zaire for all but five of its 
30 years of independence was ready to 
speak. As his compatriots—who had taken 
to calling their President “Mobutu Sese 
Sescu"—crowded around radios and TVs 
set at full volume, Mobutu gave his answer 
to the stunning events in Eastern Europe. 
Reversing positions he had tenaciously 


reavowed only months before, Mobutu an- 


е in the Ivory Coast: tax increases promp d two months of often тада 
Their sense of betrayal at a flash point, the impoverished masses are demanding change. 


In Africa too, authoritarian regimes are giving way to multiparty Systems 
But can democracy thrive in countries that cannot even feed themselyes) 


nounced that he would allow two parties 
aside from his to compete for power and 
would turn the day-to-day running of the 
government over to a new Prime Minister. 
“Wisdom comes at 60,” Mobutu told re- 
porters, inflating his age by a year. “It is 
time to let go little by little.” 

In at least superficially mimicking the 
revolutions in Europe, Mobutu has lots of 
company in his own neighborhood. Since 


February three other on 
sub-Saharan Africa—those of Beni 
In, Ga- 
bon and the Ivory Coast—have consented 
to Pluralistic systems, These were radical 
moves, considering that the leaders of 
these lands, who with Mobutu have held 
power for a combined 96 years, had previ- 
ously put up with virtually no dissent. Tan- 
pns too n said yes in principle to plural- 
, an ambia has promi 
pace to decide the E RC 
these pledges of chan e h 
may prove more illusory than eal "stab: 
lishing a multiparty system is only a step on 


€-party regimes in 
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Bank and the Internation: 
Monetary Fund. 
Throughout the 1980s, 
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ing policies and would then w 
rosy. But their deadlines are los 
past, and their promises are t 
fulfilled. According to a V 
Bank report last year, the g 
per capita income between 
Saharan Africa and the ré 
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MO President GABON 
4 Omar Bongo 

gave in to popu- 
lar demands for a conference to 
chart a new political course for 
Gabon (pop. 1.2 million). 
Following the council’s 
recommendations, Bongo 
consented to multiple 
parties. He also appointed 

a new Prime Minister, 
Casimir Oye-Mba, who 
named six opposition 

figures to his Cabinet. 


ecd-by-Arva 


Gabon's meta 


morphosis was similar. 
Although once re 


| latively prosperous, Ga- 
bon's economy has been battered by fall- 


ing oil revenues. In February austerity 
measures aimed at Strengthening the gov- 
ernment's accounts provoked debilitating 
strikes and weeks of unrest in the capital of 
Libreville. Even before the cutbacks took 


effect, civil servants had not been paid for 
almost three months. 


In March President O 
power since 1967, acceded to popular de- 
mands for a Benin-like powwow to chart a 
new political course. Following its recom- 
mendations, Bongo last month ended his 


mar Bongo, in 


a President 
| Mathieu 
= Kerekou 
renounced the Marxism- 
Leninism he had established in 
Benin (pop. 4.4 million) in 1974 
and convened a constitutional 
convention, which stripped 
him of most of his powers, 
legalized opposition parties 
and fired the old discredited 


Cabinet. The new Prime Cabinet that includes only 15 
Minister, Nicephore Soglo, people from the old team. 
is a former dissident. : 
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President 
Kenneth 
Kaunda promised 
to hold a referendum on the 
question of legalizing opposition 
parties in Zambia (pop. 7.4 mil- 
lion) after such a vote was 
endorsed by a national conven- 
tion. But the delegates ruled 

out proposals to allow multiple 
candidates for the presidency 
and to limit office to two 

five-year terms. 


Party of Democratic Gabon’s 22-year mo- 
nopoly on power. He also named a new 
Prime Minister, Casimir Oye-Mba, for- 
merly a prominent banker, whose Cabinet 
includes six opposition figures. 

In the Ivory Coast the weak spot was 
falling world prices for cocoa, its chief ex- 
port. The government unveiled plans in 
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a new constitution for Zaire 
(pop. 32.5 million) and 
announced that two parties 
besides his own will be permit- 
ted. New Prime Minister Lunda 
Bululu named a 40-member , 


mid-February for sweeping income tax in- 
creases to offset the public-sector deficit, 
Sparking two months of often violent 
strikes and street demonstrations. Little 
used to overt dissent, the government re- 
Sponded with force. Police and soldiers 
broke up protests using truncheons, tear 
gas and occasionally live ammunition. One 
schoolboy was shot dead. 

Overnight President Félix Houphouét- 
Boigny, 85, whom Ivorians had been condi- 
tioned to regard in reverential terms since 
he took power at independence in 1960, 
became an object of vilification. Step by 
step, the government gave ground. Hou- 

phouét-Boigny announced 
that he would relinquish 
leadership of the party at its 
congress later this month. 
Next the tax hikes were 
scrapped, and finally, two 


President weeks ago, opposition par- 
Mobutu Sese ties were legalized. 
Seko promised None of these develop- 


ments are a panacea for Af- 
rica. Lip service to reform 
notwithstanding, it remains 
unclear just how committed 


zw | President Ali 
g7 | Hassan Mwinyi 
E accepted in prin- 

ciple the concept of multiple 
parties, as long as the change 
was gradual. His concession 
came after his influential 
predecessor, Julius 
Kambarage Nyerere, 
chairman of the ruling 
Revolutionary Party, 
said Tanzania 

(pop. 24 million) 
could learn a "lesson or two” 
from Eastern Europe. 


these well-entrenched regimes really are to 
giving up the total control they have en- 
joyed. The need for foreign aid and the fear 
of social unrest drove President Kenneth 
Kaunda, Zambia’s leader for 25 years, to 
embrace the idea of pluralism, but he has 
yet to schedule a promised popular referen- 
dum. In the case of Mobutu and Hou- 
phouét-Boigny, their utterances have con- 
tained a hint of “Aprés moi, le déluge." 
These old-timers may be calculating that 
they can stand back, allow chaos to break 
out as competing factions scuftle for power, 
then return triumphantly. Mobutu's police 
did their part to encourage disarray two 
weeks ago when they fired on people at an 
unauthorized political rally in Kinshasa, 
killing two participants. > 
Deep-seated ethnic animosities pose а 
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threat to stability as these inexperienced 
countries move toward competitive de- 
mocracies. Many African leaders have long 
maintained that if multiple political parties 
were permitted, they would inevitably 
form along tribal lines, inviting bitter and 
perhaps bloody confrontations. The Ivory 
Coast is home to at least 60 different ethni- 
cities; Zaire has 200. While this argument 
has often been overblown to justify repres- 
sion, ethnic and tribal rivalries inevitably 
complicate the growth of democracy. 
Sub-Saharan Africa is ill prepared for 
democratic government for other reasons 
as well. These countries lack the critical 
mass of educated voters that is essential. 
They have few democratic roots. “There is 
no concept of a loyal opposition,” notes 
Smith Hempstone, the U.S. ambassador to 


World 


Kenya. “Dissent is equated with DM 
Most debilitating, though, is their * к 
poverty, which makes 1t extremely E cu 
for a pluralist political system to thrive. 
Says Hempstone: "Africa missed the in- 
dustrial revolution, which formed the basis 
of modern democracy in the West. m 
Another American diplomat based in 
Africa is concerned that with expectations 
raised by events in Eastern Europe, West- 
erncountries will demand too much of Afri- 
ca too soon and that desperately needed aid 
and debt relief will be hitched to an unreal- 
istically rapid schedule of political change. 
“Are we going to force something else on 
this continent that’s inappropriate?” asks 
the diplomat. “Must a country have MULTI- 
PARTY stamped on its forehead before the 


appropriations committee will pony up?” 


If the answer js 
might ultimately prove 5 Such М 
development of democra. Ostile Pi 
ca's ruthless dictators N E have Af 
freely elected or not will тр 
Africa's evident destin p 
debt—is not reversed 2m 
quire enormous assistance f a 
With its current debt of Tom E 
roughly equivalent to jts 3 bil 
product and its debt-service S Tati | 
equal to half its export E bli 
Saharan Africa faces an into 8 3) 
tion that has produced instabili Tale sip, 
ises to breed more. If the West oip 
to see democracy take root iy 
give a helping hand to the Me 
economy. Tnt 
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үү ith its free markets and 
abhorrence of commu- 
nism, Kenya has long been a 
darling of the West, the oft- 
cited example of an African 
country that works. But in 
conforming to the Western 
powers model for an ally, 
President Daniel arap Moi 
draws the line at multiparty 
democracy. Not even the im- 
plicit threat of a cutback in aid 
to countries that fail to prac- 
tice pluralistic politics, de- 
livered by U.S. Ambassador 
Smith Hempstone earlier this 
month, has budged him. 


Kenya: The Surprising Holdout 


“Kenya,” Moi replied to the 
envoy’s comments, “does not 


Moi justifies his party's 
monopoly the standard way: a 


== 


foug 
Hester 


? bureaucracy, businessmen— 
both foreign and local—are 
thinking twice. According toa 
Nairobi-based U.S. official, 
there have been few major 
foreign investments in Kenya 
in the past decade. Instead, 


SOHNE 


sing] 
there has been significant Niet 
disinvestment. An economic [ур 
3. 
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downturn will be especialy |: 
painful, since business is al fis are ( 
ready expanding too slowly to 
generate sufficient jobs for 
the population, whichis mult 
plying by a phenomenal 378 
a year, one of the highest ats 
in the world. bé 

If the government SUP 
delivering good times, Ker | 


require any guidance from 
outsiders on how to run its 
affairs." з 

Moi, who assumed the 


single party begets stability, 
which begets prosperity. 
Nairobi's business district is a 
symbol of Kenya's success. 


yans may follow the тар 
pattern in a number of o! Я 
African countries and bes” 


mantle of independence hero 
Jomo Kenyatta in 1978, justi- 
fies maintaining the monopo- 
ly of his Kenya African Na- 
tional Union—codified by a 
1982 constitutional amend- 
ment—the standard way: a 
single party begets stability, which begets prosperity. True 
enough, ethnic tensions that have provoked violence in other 
parts of Africa have rarely disturbed Kenya's 27 years of inde- 
pendence, even though the country encompasses more than 
40 major tribes. And Kenya has maintained economic growth 
in recent years at 3% to 5% annually, up to twice the sub-Sa- 
haran average. “We are being asked to risk that which we have 
so painstakingly built in order to lead up to some generalized 
universal prescription of political behavior,” Moi said ina sec- 
ond rebuttal to Hempstone. 
* Kenya may be losing its allure for investors, however, Fed 
up with rampant corruption and maddening excesses of 
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agitate for change ©. (p 
= few years, Moi has 0180 [Sor gi 


them more and more reason to chafe at his rule. Claiming D 
make the political system inherited from British pr i h 
more “indigenous,” Moi has stripped the judiciary ° | sand [oy 
pendence, cowed parliament, banned critical publica fast fi үп 
fostered a personality cult. Discontent erupted oe 0 


February that were among the worst in recent years b ul 
still unsolved murder of Foreign Minister Ro net or 6 
whom some Kenyans suspect was killed on govern 
ders, coincided with the decontrol of food prices. vemen igi с 

Though still confined to a small, urban élite, a 
for multiparty democracy has gained strength in ч debs 
months. For the most part, Moi has tolerated theliv ve 
but his security police have harassed those who ds supp 
out. Staring down Kenya’s foreign benefactor while 
nearly 30% of Nairobi’s budget, will not be $© p he ue IN 
Washington recently, Ambassador Hempstone is r the P$ N jn 
assured that aid to Africa would not be dilute ^ MM 
ment— but that he was right to be concerned. 
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Instead, piste unshaded bulb hang- 
nificant JA ing from the ceiling provides the 
сопот ісіп Floresti's dark and musty 
specially lige hall. The first half a dozen 
ss is d [usare occupied by about 40 farm 
slowly !0 [акеге who are listening to a candi- 
jobs for “ftom Romania’s National Peas- 
iS mull Party promise the return of all ag- 
nal 3.7% (ога land that was confiscated by 
estrat Communists after World War IL. 
a Te running for office to 
nt SU «HIE the effects of the dictator- 
23 Ка 3 the candidate explains. “The 
We Eus be given back to you." It is 
begin ape since 1946 that anyone 
In the [йр Palgned for public office in 
wed (К POP: 2,000), 340 km north- 

as ge [stor Bucharest i e i 
jming! [5s are employ Where most of the vil- 
onze vq s oyed on a nearby state- 
its inde panty | 8 Cooperative. But with 
ections scheduled for this 


Wya 
Yan 
jots 18! e а d more th 


Process and the promises. 
S going to give us our land 
: Shouts a burly farm 
ef ay, Ore an i 
vent With 9 yone can answer, a thin 


sith [Sues Fd face rises to denounce Ion 
debile Sant Party leader and one of 
spoke ntial candidates «He's a capi- 
) um şt, (© 80 back to the West,” 

i eu, 15. Retorts another angrily: 
Je Halter, 2 Who sent you? If you don't 
ie", КО now, p OUt before we throw you 


NUN y alf t € audience is on its 

í Wis try restraining arms prevent 
Meeting Coming to blows. 

; 5 ends in disarray less than 


A supporter encourages Peasant P. 


hough Iliescu leads in the polls, many voters doubt he will bring 
lesem-style democracy to a tempestuous political scene 


à 


30 minutes after it started. “It’s shameful,” 


says Marian Victor of the Peasant Party. 
“There were only a few of us present, and 
we couldn’t even communicate.” The same 
could be said of all Romania as it prepares 
to go to the polls in the first multiparty 
elections in more than four decades. Presi- 
dential candidates representing parties op- 
posed to the ruling National Salvation 
Front have been shouted down, pelted 
with eggs and physically threatened. — 
Much of the bitterness of the campaign 
stems from questions surrounding the legiti- 
macy of the Salvation Front government and 
its right to contest the elections. Formed in 
the aftermath of the overthrow of dictator 
Nicolae Ceausescu last December, the Front 
is dominated by former Communists. These 
include Ion Iliescu, the country’s interim 
leader and front runner in the presidential 
race, who was Ceausescu’s heir apparent in 


^ Mc СЗ Gato 
шелїї ofabitter campaign struggle, Front leader lon Iliescu greets throngs in Crai 
i] 


arty candidate lon Ratiu 


1970 before falling out with the dictator. 
The Front said initially that it would 
not contest the election but quickly re- 
versed that decision, angering those who 
had seen it as a transitional body. Last 
month in Timisoara, where the revolution 
that led to Ceausescu's ouster and execu- 
tion began on Dec. 17, the Front's Oppo- 
nents called for a ban on former Commu- 
nists contesting elections for ten years. 
Protests against the Front have been 
staged in other cities, including Bucharest, 
where thousands gather daily to denounce 
Iliescu and other former Communists. 

The Bucharest sit-in has blocked traffic 
in one of the capital's main thoroughfares 
and led Iliescu to denounce the protesters 
as “vagabonds,” a description for which he 
later apologized. Throughout the country, 
protesters took to wearing lapel badges in- 
scribed 1 AM A VAGABOND and renewed 
their demands for Iliescu to step aside. 

He has refused to meet any of those de- 
mands. Backed by opinion polls that show 
both the Front and himself ahead in the 
parliamentary and presidential elections, 
Iliescu has gone on the stump, drawing 
large crowds in provincial cities. “Iliescu, 
Iliescu,” they chant when he raises 
his arms triumphantly and smiles. He 
offers little in the way of concrete 
proposals, talking vaguely of capital- 
ism with a human face and of his 
commitment to pluralism. 

The Front's published program re- 
sembles that of its main opponents, the 
Peasant Party, the National Liberal 
Party and the Social Democratic Party. 
All are in favor of a market economy 
and pluralism, while differing mainly 
on the pace and scope of reforms. *We 
would break with the past more quickly 
than the Front," says Mircea Vaida, a 
top official of the Liberal Party in Cluj. 
Agrees the Front's Badau Wittenber- 
gen: “We want reforms but with prop- 
er guarantees against unemployment. 
It is not possible for us simply to copy 

Western ways." 

Such caveats, opponents claim, bolster 
the contention that the Front is a neo- 
Communist Party anxious to retain much 
of the old order. “Iliescu is just like Gorba- 
chev," charges Iuleu Boila of the Peasant 
Party. *He is interested in perestroika rath- 
erthan real change." 

Nonetheless, with the resources of the 
state behind it and with a large following of 
peasants and workers, the National Salva- 
tion Front seems increasingly confident of 
à sweeping victory in this weekend's elec- 
tions. Not even the opposition parties seri- 
ously deny that likelihood, although they 
have hopes that Iliescu will be forced into a 
runoft for the presidency by failing to win 

more than 50% of the vote in the first 
round. It seems a faint hope— perhaps as 
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faint as the long-term prospects for West- 
ern-style democracy in Romania. и 
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ALBANIA 


And Then There 
Were None 


Reform comes to Europe's 
last Stalinist state 


espite the calendar, the revolutions of 

1989 have not yet ended. As one East 
bloc regime after another was shaken by 
political change last fall, only one Commu- 
nist government in Europe managed to 
withstand the political earthquake un- 
scathed. Now, nearly six months later, the 
leadership of tiny Albania is finally loosen- 
ing its ultra-orthodox Stalinist grip. Last 
week the legislature in Tirana voted a se- 
| ries of political and legal reforms that may 
mark the beginning of the end of decades 
of repression and isolation. 

The Continents poorest and most 
backward country, Albania is a wedge of 
Balkan territory on the southern Adriatic 
coast between Yugoslavia and Greece. An 
agrarian land where workers earn an aver- 
age wage of $85 a month, the country is as 
rigid economically as it is politically. Alba- 
nia even broke relations with the Soviet 
Union in 1961 and China 
in 1978 after those powers 
experimented with early 
liberalization programs. 
Since he succeeded the 
late dictator Enver Hohxa 
in 1985, President Ramiz 
Alia, 65, has only gradually 
modified the most egre- 
gious of his predecessor's 
restrictive policies. 

The laws approved at 
last week's two-day session 
of the 250-member Peo- 
ple's Assembly are some- 
thing different. In its most 
symbolic decree, the legis- 


OPENING MOVES 


The Albanian People's 

Assembly last week: 

€ granted all citizens the 
rightto travel abroad 

9 abolished restrictions on 
the practice of religion 

ө allowed all suspects the 
right to an attorney 

9 called for membership in 
the 35-nation Conference 
on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe 


ratiz 
forces 
mentu 
to de 
Yugos 
| more 
| neede 
mation 


In the capital city of Tirana, in the village of Scutari, and in a Greek Orthodox church thal) ¢ 
long been used as a gymnasium, political reform will bring far-reaching change 


lature announced that for the first time 
since the Communist takeover in 1944, Al- 
banians would have the right to travel 
abroad freely. Although many of the coun- 
try’s citizens are too poor to go anywhere, 
the previous restrictions rankled. The new 
ruling also apparently means that Albani- 
an émigrés will have the right to go home 
on visits, and thousands are already mak- 
ing plans to do so. In addition, the Assem- 
bly abolished a 24-year-old ban on reli- 
gious practices, which presumably will 
mean the reopening of Islamic mosques 
as well as Roman Catho- 
lic and Greek Orthodox 
churches that have been 
used in the Communist era 
as everything from muse- 
ums to sports clubs. 

Taking important legal 
Steps, the government re- 
established the Ministry of 
Justice, which had been 
abolished in 1966, and put 
an Alia aide in charge of it. 
Suspected criminals were 
granted the right to an at- 
torney from the time of ar- 
rest, and the number of 
capital offenses was re- 


duced from 34 to eleven. Says Nicki | 
Pano, an Albanian specialist at Wesen 
linois University: “Albania is Serio abo: 
shedding its Stalinist heritage. 3 
Behind the announcement of dom ft 
reforms is President Alia’s dese v 
establish Albania’s long-dormant =. 
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week's legislative session, fo 
the government wants to ЈОШ t 
Conference on Security ап 
in Europe. Before it coul ^ 
however, it had to endorse son 
basic human-rights requ! 
ing freedom of travel an | 
guarantees. Even the 2 p 
looking anew at Albania: e made P 
al Javier Pérez de Cuellar 

visit to Tirana last week. "T. nan hi 
State Department Spo the do ris Ps 
clared optimistically ia matio 
to the resumption of dip xen 
between the U.S. and АЫ. us 
process has only begun, ors a 
last year's political trem failed! 
what decades of isolation ^ om? 
vince Tirana that it is tie sali ^ 
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Nationalism's Silver Lining 


A Soviet Communist Party analyst reflects candidly on his country's problems 


m MALASHENKO ie К DES for ns пише зе» z rescuing the best 
{ З ; — and on jettisoning the worst. As an imperial pow- 
pat is the future EE M M Does ithave one? ег, Russia ORO Under rule an eno M of . 
| And if so, will the U.S.S.R. be able to preserve its Integ- territory. Many corners of the empire were conquered in 
B vand stability? , : jn bloody wars. But Russia was also an ethnically and culturally 
my the beginning of the 20th century, when traditional em- unique country spanning Europe and Asia. It was not only an 
-es began to crumble, it seemed that Russia would follow expansionist power but also a source of security to many small, 
" put then, by iron, blood and ideology, the Russian Revo- isolated, exotic peoples and ethnic groups who would other- 
m welded the state together just when it was on the verge wise have been at the mercy of hostile neighbors. 
jj disintegration. The result was what might be called a revo- Attempts by the Czars to Russify the non-Russian popu- 
ilionary empire. А р lations always met with resistance. There was never any real 
seventy-three years later, the revolutionary legacy is fad- danger to the preservation of different national identities. 
i The current transition from totalitarianism to democracy That is why the System was acceptable to most ethnic 
jas created a dilemma. On the one hand, only democratiza- groups in the past and why Moscow was reasonably success- 
ion can provide the basis for humane, modern political life. ful in containing nationalism. Only when Russia engaged in 
On the other hand, democracy by itself cannot keep a multi- outright imperialism did it get into serious trouble— notably 
ational federation to- during the cold war, 
gether. Quite the contrary: when expansionism, pri- 
partly because of democ- marily in Eastern Eu- 
ratization, centrifugal rope, threatened the via- 
| forces are gathering mo- bility of the country. 
mentum. As the attempts By deporting whole 
0 democratize post-Tito peoples and destroying 
Yugoslavia have shown, a their cultures, Stalin 
more powerful antidote is greatly damaged the eth- 
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| needed to fight the virusof B ry 4 е * nic and cultural diversity 

2| nationalism. ; Ў à that had always been an 

55 The most ominous fea- эш | important part of Russia's 

= eof the Soviet land- ў, US strength. The state tried 

arch that каре is the economic i { s to replace ethnic and cul- 

vis. Virtually every re- 7 v 1 tural differences with a 

‚| Mblic and region of the ! deadening homogeneity. 

ys Nit’) country is dissatisfied with T à m M Тһе very name of the 

Westen piece of the economic = t —À X e ЕТЕ : country, the Union of So- 

rious a Pk; $0 each tries to protect : = - E viet Socialist Republics, 

m. town interests any way it : Р carries no hint of ethnic ог 
of dom : 91. As long as the econo- Shifting symbols: workers hanging a poster of Lenin in Moscow geographic reality. 

esirê Î пу Was growing—and as If that damage cannot 


| шше old political institutions suppressed any hint of na- be repaired, we should be prepared fon ames chaos 
# ү @ Or Tegionalism—the system remained intact. But in the middle of Eurasia. The results could make the most 
ell hr; economy is in decline. That fact, combined with de- feared consequences of German unification seem tame by 
nal [лоп has doomed central planning and exacerbated comparison. А | 
i trifugal trends that threaten to tear the country apart. Does this mean that a centuries-old great power will 
lle the €conomy today is part of the problem in the inevitably be destroyed by the demons of nationalism? The 
; tim 2 lt could be part of the solution tomorrow. Economic answer is no. There is not only a grave danger but also a 
Ud kep mend the emergence of market mechanisms may yet glimpse of hope in the revival of nationalism and regionalism 
102° ou mulate the economic and political integration of the in the Soviet Union. There is a double challenge: economic 
i Sparts of the country. reform must restore the republics incentive to stay in the 
4 Шук 5s the hope. However, it isby no meansa certainty. The U.S.S.R., while democratization and decentralization reas- 
i tom 5 for economic recovery are bleak. Moreover, even if sure their populations that their cultures will be respected 
m") lt ate oes Succeed, it may not outweigh the divisive forces and preserved. j у r 
ве uit; O 30 evident. Politics, after all, is not just a rational The process will be long and painful. There will probably 
TN Of assets and liabilities. All too often, the national be explosions of violence that may shatter the imperial super- 
Ve 15 that drive politics take ona wholly irrational charac- structure. Those parts of the empire that were never integrat- 
T If the Central government applies massive and benign ed into Russia and that are now gravitating toward the West or 
ic leverage by offering all sorts of inducements to the to the Muslim world may eventually leave. But the rest of the 
S Stay, it ae not ae them from trying to secede. country will not suffer a mortal blow as a result. In fact, quite 
TROC the contrary: the revival of a Russia shorn of the least compati- 
ble remnants of its imperial legacy may encourage the devel- 
opment of a new federation whose diversity is, once again, a 
source of strength rather than weakness. 
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“Cerezo Never Had Power" 


A s a popularly elected reformer in a 

country where ultimate authority had 
rested with the military for almost 30 years, 
Vinicio Cerezo Arévalo assumed the presi- 
dency four years ago with less than a free 
hand. For a time he seemed to be making 
the most of a limited opportunity, giving 
the generals the requisite courtesies while 
attempting to improve a dismal human- 
rights record focused on the killings of an 
estimated 65,000 civilians by security 
forces over the previous decade. 

Oflate, however, Cerezo's balancing act 
has come a cropper. Not only has an old 
scourge returned— right-wing death squads 
have been on the move in recent months— 
but a new one has raised its head: Guatema- 
la has joined the ranks of Latin America's 
drugocracies by becoming a major heroin 
supplier and transit point for cocaine. 

The political opening that followed 
Cerezo's inauguration in 1986 and led to 
the formation of long-suppressed la- 
bor and peasant organizations be- 
gan to narrow in 1988 in the wake of 
the first of two abortive coup at- 
tempts by the military. Incidents of 
politically inspired torture, murder 
and “disappearances,” or kidnap- 

ings, once again became almost dai- 
ly occurrences: during the first three 
months of this year, there were 524 
cases of human-rights violations. 
The U.S. State Department's 1989 
human-rights report cited "credible 
reports" that many of those inci- 
dents. involved "security forces per- 
sonnel and political extremists.” 
Most of the violence has been di- 
rected against trade unionists, stu- 
dent leaders and human-rights ad- 


Pleading for information on 


Storm clouds over a waning presidency 


vocates, as well as Guatemala’s Indians, 
who number 4 million out of a total popu- 
lation of 9 million; the military suspects 
some of them of collaborating with left- 
wing guerrilla organizations. 

The U.S. has become increasingly crit- 
ical of the Cerezo government’s failure to 
stem repression. In November Washing- 
ton urged a thorough investigation into 
the case of Diana Ortiz, an American nun 
who had been kidnaped, tortured and sex- 
ually abused by security forces. In January 
a further source of friction was the kid- 
naping and murder in Guatemala City of 
Hector Oqueli, the Salvadoran secretary 
of the Socialist International for Latin 
America, and Gilda Flores Amparo, a 
Guatemalan Social Democrat. Finally, in 
March, after U.S. Ambassador Thomas 
Stroock pointed out that not a single ar- 
rest had been made in connection with the 
Surge in violence, the Bush Administra- 
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tion briefly recalled hi 
Cerezo's detractors don 
ordering the bloodshed, whit cusp А 
be directed in large part b Ich ШП | 
security forces, but they bja Semen 8 
ing to curb it. Says novelist 1 im for ы 
forte Toledo, a friend of the p lari hl 
has returned to exile abroad Tesiden 
death threats during a brief after Teo 
mala: “Cerezo never had pora 
Guatemalan officials bi 
spread growth in the cultivation, Л 
pies, from which heroin is prod RN | 
influx of Mexican traffickers “Sed ong 
bling is the fact that, according t Ore trop 
cials, Guatemala has becom OUS of 
point for Colombian cocaine i m 
U.S.—and the possibility of off оц 
sion. In March a former army li А Coll 
José Fernando Minera Navas, F 
facing a drug trafficking char ie 
working for Guatemala’s De Ка 
Administrative Control 
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ter was пої pursued. 
Given the sensitivity of the drug i 
some of Cerezo's recent political dec 
have been particularly troubling. 0 
volved Minera's boss at DECAFP, 
Francisco Moran Carranza, who was. 
cused by Ambassador Stroock of inv 
ment in drug trafficking. Morán deni 
accusation. In the midst of the contro 
Cerezo made the surprising decisi 
transfer Morán from DECAP to the inf 
tial post of head of the Atlantic Po 
thority, which handles 80% of the count 
imports and exports. In the meantime 
rezo, whose term ends next er 
backing an old friend, Alfonso С à 
dalgo, 47, as his successor. Thou? й 
brera has never faced any kind pies 
charge, the 1984 conviction of vat к 
Vinicio for drug smuggling 11° | 
tainted Alfonso's candidacy. А 
If Cerezo is troubled by S 
over his administration, he is stot 
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Incidents of "disappearance" are almost daily occurrences Reported by Karen су 
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inasubterranean Miami 
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ing such things as our 
case against him is weak 
and that he will return 
once he gets off,” says a 
Bush Administration 
official. *That scares an 
awful lot of people. 
He's also running a fac- 
tion of the opposition, 
and his objective is to 
provoke as much insta- 
bility as he can." 

The Endara govern- 
ment believes that Nor- 
iega may have gone be- 
yond talk. Last month 
the three-year-old 
grandson of onetime 
Noriega crony Marcos 
Justines was kidnaped 
and killed. There have 
been unconfirmed re- 
ports that Justines, 
jailed in Panama, has 
agreed to testify against 
his former boss. Late 
last month Panamanian 
authorities arrested two Nor- 
iega loyalists suspected in the 
kidnaping. Says a Justice De- 
partment investigator: “This is 
bound to have a chilling effect 
on those thinking of cooperat- 
ing with us." 

Though Noriega lawyer 
Steve Kollin confirmed that 
his client has faxed many mes- 
sages to Panama, he denied 
that any of them was even 
vaguely threatening. Mean- 
while, Carlos Lehder Rivas, 
the once powerful Colombian 
drug lord who is now in a U.S. 
federal prison awaiting appeal 
on his life sentence for drug 
charges, has written to Nor- 
iega. He advised his fellow 
prisoner to confess all and save 
himself the trouble and ex- 
pense of a trial. That’s advice 
Noriega is likely to ignore as 
long as he is able to continue 


ndara. “He’s say- | vexing his enemies. и 


patience had worn thin. Gener- 
al Newton Cruz, former head of 
the secret police and a Collor 
detractor, was arrested under a 
statute that restricts political 
statements by military person- 
nel. When retired General Eu- 
clydes Figueiredo, brother of 
onetime military President 
Joao Baptista Figueiredo, de- 
fended Cruz, he was given an 
official reprimand. 


IRAQ 


Happy Birthday 
ToMe... 


When you’re fiftysomething, 
you're entitled to a little extrav- 
agance. But few birthday par- 
ties could match the spectacle 
Staged by Iraqi President Sad- 
dam Hussein for his 53rd last 
month. Saddam invited Cabinet 
members, prominent govern- 
ment officials and diplomats to 
his home village of Tikrit for 
lavish festivities that included a 
two-hour parade and banners 
proclaiming YOUR CANDLES, 
SADDAM, ARE THE TORCHES 
FOR ALL THE ARABS. 

At the climax of the parade, 


the residents of Tikrit wheeled | P 


out a simple cabin, and people 
dressed in the robes of ancient 
Babylon and Assyria prostrated 
themselves before it. When the 
cabin split open to reveal a 
palm tree from which 53 white 
doves were released, Saddam 
appeared to a wave of applause. 

The President sat and 
watched the remainder of the 
show, including a tableau— 
Moses redux?—of a baby Sad- 
dam rocking in a cradle in the 
marshes. Remarked a Western 


diplomat: “Even to veteran | 


Saddam watchers, this specta- 
cle reached new heights.” н 


m | Thehonoree: Saddam 
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Clearing the 
Underbrush 


Iranian and American negotia- 
tors have tentatively agreed to 
settle some of the financial 
claims dating from the over- 
throw of the Shah's govern- 
ment. The package covers 2,370 
small claims by U.S. citizens 
and companies for private 
property seized in Iran, and 108 
by Iranians for undelivered 
goods. 

The obvious question about 
the deal was whether it had any 
connection with the release of 
two American hostages in Leb- 
anon last month or the prospect 


and Tehran both said no, and it 
seems the U.S. will receive far 
more in payments—$105 mil- 
lion, vs. only about $400,000 for 
Tehran. Some $3.5 billion in 
Iranian assets remain frozen. 
Indirectly, of course, Tehran 
gets a boost. Settlements of this 
sort will help President Ali Ak- 
bar Hashemi Rafsanjani ease his 
country back into the trade and 
economic relationships it so 
badly needs with the rest.of the 
world. And if he cares to regard 
it as evidence that a conciliatory 
approach to the U.S. pays off, all 


the better. 
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After eight years of haggling, | 


of future releases. Washington | 


ed by Arya Samaj Foun 


United States 


Ignore 
y Lips 


And forget Sununu too, Bush 
tells Congress, as he calls 

a budget summit and hints that it 
may even talk about —shhh! 
—raising t__ 


lican Congressional Campaign Committee, 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


y NM “The Congress will push me to 

s raise taxes, and I'll say no, and 

they'll push, and I'll say no, 

and they'll push again, and I'll say to them, 
“Read my lips: no new taxes.” 

—George Bush, accepting his nomi- 


estimated that a tax hike might cost the 
G.O.P. ten of its 176 seats in the House; 19 of 
the 45 Republican Senators signed a letter 
begging Bush in effect to “say it ain't so, Mr. 
President." The White House and its allies 
almost did. After a meeting with Bush, Alan 
Simpson of Wyoming, the assistant Senate 


dent was not talking about income tax 
heaven's sake. Maybe excise taxes, or 
gy taxes, or a kind of national sales! 
something or other, but never income 
Bush's chief of staff, John Sununu, 
as “а senior White House official — 
parent disguise— then gave а novel 


nation at the 1988 Republican 
Convention 


Cutting Muscle... 


While many vital programs are starving for funds- | 


Low-Income Housing. Since 1980 federal oul! 

[| for rent subsidies and home-building programs P \ 
14 poor and elderly have dropped from $41 million ^, 
ы million. Though record numbers of home' 
living on the streets, only 80,000 new ипг? 
this year, in contrast to 187,000 a decade 28? 


Infant and Child Immunization. 
outbreak of measles sweeping inner-c! 


"Read my lips: I was lying." 
—Update suggested by NBC-TV's 
David Letterman last week 


YAN — SILVER IMAGE 


A comic overstatement, of course—but 
the President was suddenly playing myste- 
riously coy. After hundreds if not thou- 
sands of repetitions that made "read my 
| lips" the most memorable line of the 1988 
campaign, Bush last week practically invit- 
| ed Congress to start pushing, with a hint 
| that his lips might now frame something 


| other than a flat no. The President asked a $10 million i : ran out of I o 
| congressional leaders to join Administra- month. Support ОКНО ртов epild-vaccinali f, 
m tion officials in a "summit" meeting to grams has been NA T RT d from $31 millior m 
| plan, at long last, a real whack at the run- $156 milli лса h money ® 
on. But there is not enoug t 


ts that 


n away budget deficit. His spokesman, Mar- low-income youngsters with all the shots 


lin Fitzwater, said Bush wanted the talks to 
start with “по preconditions” and proceed 
“unfettered with conclusions about posi- 
tions taken in the past” Meaning, every- 
one assumed, that a tax increase could at 
least be seriously discussed, and Bush just 
might let himself be talked into one. 

. Or was that what the President meant? 
| -Edward Rollins. co-chairman of the Repub- 
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HORAN— PICTURE GROUP 


Do you favor the followin 
‘reduce the budget deficit? Proposals to 


"Raising. taxes on alcoholic beverages 
Raising taxes on cigarettes 


Raising the income-tax rate for 
the wealthiest from 28% to 33% 


Instituting an oil-import fee 


Raising taxes on energy consumpti 
by individuals and corporations Tun 


Raising federal taxes on gasoline 


From a telephone poll of 500 adult Americans for TIME CNN 2:] 
Yankelovich Clancy Shulman. Sampling error is Plus or minus ДАМУ d 


DIANA WALKER 
efforts almost torpedoed the summit be- 
fore it started. Democrats immediately 
took them as confirmation of their darkest 
suspicions—that Bush is again trying to 
portray the Democrats as the high-tax par- 
ty, by euchring them into proposing an in- 
crease that he could either virtuously reject 
or pretend had been rammed down his 


Sununu, whose task was to keep the 
blican right quiet until the summit 
wded, apparently did his job with far 
‘zeal than Bush intended. Sununu's 


. . . and Protecting Fat 


. . . pork-barrel projects and dubious perks abound in 
the federal budget. 


Space Research. nasa has yet to clarify what it ex- 
pects from $500 billion worth of manned missions to 
the moon and Mars. Nor has it satisfied critics that its 
$20 billion space station is necessary. Most objectives 
could be attained through less costly unmanned pro- 
grams or by sharing the price of space exploration with 
other nations, including the Soviet Union. 


| Tax Deductions for Second Homes. Though 
many couples are priced out of the housing market, the 
Government still allows deductions for mortgage-inter- 
est payments on vacation homes. Closing this loophole 
would raise $1.3 billion during the next five years. 


Home Porting. The Navy wants to stationits war- 
Ships at 13 bases around the U.S. Though dispersing 
| the ships makes them less vulnerable, italso boosts 
the economies in the districts of influential members 
` of Congress. With the Soviet threat receding, the Ad- 
ministration has cut back to six bases. Eliminating 

= these would save $852 million. 


langotri 


throat as the price for shrinking the deficit. 

"Now I wonder if this [summit invitation] 
is a good-faith effort or whether political 
traps are being set,” said House Budget 
Committee chairman Leon Panetta. 

Fitzwater disavowed the comments by 
Sununu. Speaking before the chief of staff 
was officially identified as the source, he 
even called the tone of the remarks “сга- 
zy.” Bush himself apologized to House 
Speaker Thomas Foley by telephone and 
reassured him that “no preconditions” 
meant ... well, no preconditions. So the 
week ended with negotiations still sched- 
uled to start Tuesday but no one willing to 
predict success. “It very well could be that 
the budget summit will putter into noth- 
ing,” said New York Democratic Con- 
gressman Charles Schumer. Similar meet- 
ings in 1987 and last year yielded mostly a 
collection of one-shot gimmicks and minor 
moves that served less to slash the deficit 
than to put off the day when something 
real and painful would have to be done. 

On the other hand, Budget Director 
Richard Darman and, of all people, Su- 
nunu, in a less theatrical configuration, ap- 
pear to have convinced Bush that the day 
of reckoning can no longer be postponed. 
To begin with, the economic projections 
that the Administration used when it drew 
up Bush's $1.2 trillion budget proposals 
last winter have turned out to be far too op- 
timistic. (Democrats, who think the phrase 
"too clever by half" might have been in- 
vented to describe Darman, grumble that 
he should have known that when he made 
those projections.) Corporate profits have 
dropped, reducing the federal tax take. In- 
terest rates have gone up, rather than 
down as predicted, raising the amount the 


Government must pay on its borrowings. 


And the rescue of ailing savings and loan 
associations is running up greater than ex- 
pected expenses practically by the hour, an 
estimated $45 billion this year. 

To meet the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
Act requirement of a deficit no greater 
than $74 billion in fiscal 1991, which starts 
Oct. 1, it had been thought that a cut of $36 
billion, in itself a tall order, would be need- 
ed. But Darman publicly recalculated last | 
week that a reduction of $60 billion to $100 
billion was necessary (depending on wheth- 
er S&L bailout costs were treated as part of 
the official budget). If the White House 
and Congress cannot agree on such a re- 
duction, Gramm-Rudman would force an 
automatic cut in spending (called a seques- 


ter) of that magnitude, divided roughly half 
and half between military and civilian ex- 
penditures but exempting Social Security 
and many other entitlement programs. 

Darman and Sununu had earlier con- 
vinced Bush that the nation—and the Re- 
publicans—could not stand a sequester of 
$60 billion or more. Says one official: “It 
would be so draconian that you would be 
closing VA hospitals, free [school] lunches, 
education assistance, food stamps, as well 


as a lot of the military. The Democrats- 
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would be all over us for shutting down the 
Government.” Darman and Sununu also 
persuaded Bush that negotiations to avoid 
such a sequester had to start now. They 
could not wait until September, the tradi- 
tional time, because that would be only two 
months before the congressional elections, 
and campaigns would be in full swing. As 
one official put it, “The political flak we've 
seen develop here in the past 24 hours 
would be ten times worse in September." 
А common assumption is that the sum- 
miteers will remove the cost of the S&L 
bailout from the budget. But there will be 
strong resistance to cutting the remaining 


United States 


f the deficit. There is a legiti- 
ige a whack would 
on the economy, 
far avoided reces- 
ail’s pace, 2.1% in 


$60 billion o 
mate concern that so hu 
ut too great a strain 
which, though it has so 
sion, is growing at a sn 
this year’s first quarter. 
Whatever deficit reduction might be 
agreed on would probably be divided about 
equally between spending cuts and tax in- 
creases. But which taxes? The most obvious 
target is the least likely. The White House in 
practice has already revised the “read my 
lips” pledge to mean no new income taxes. 
Bush has gone along with increases in other 


levies, such as the Social Security payroll tax, 


1987 
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Satellite image of the ozone hole in the southern hemisphere 


eee 
A Baffling Ozone Policy 
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G cue Bush has come under heavy fire for failing to live up to his promise to be 
hui d ud cR he infuriated environmentalists by 
g g obal warmi i 
search. The man behind that go-slow SM M SER r E 
у ү с a United Nations meeting in Geneva last ete 
r shock: the U.S. will oppose th i illi 
help du countries avoid de E M шь 
CFCS, used as refrigerants and solvents, are believed to be de i 
p соает aa President Bush has joined in a undc a: 
Ser. LU ut by refusing to supply additional funds to help Thi 
) itch to substitutes, the U.S. would make reducti Da 
The White House argues that the money should come [о p 
Bank funds and not from new contributions—but also ad As 
x oes D have the extra money available. x een on 
_ At least there is some legitimate contr i 
ing. There is virtually none when it canes DNUS ae 0 global warm- 
balking, when the country's share would amount to no more d D ۹ ше 
the next three years? Sununu and Budget Director Richard D ou 
the economic costs of protecting the environment have been Me ЫШ 
the precedent of turning money over to international bodie: (оша. Пу са 
how countries, including the U.S., respond to environme ids 
Even with Sununu's and Darman's influence, such TAR р 
to be unsustainable. Predicts Senator Albert Gore of D qu 
tration persists in its position, eventually it will be so isolat s ертш, 
that the President will have to reverse himself." Thus Bu us 
would be fulfilled, but against the President's will. apos 
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t may try to dictate 
roblems. 


may in the end prove 
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crease in income taxes, lest 15919 ap [8 
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Higher “sin” taxes on E wi 


quor and cigarettes are 
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hydroelectric, natural gas, domesti s 
ported, what-have-you. Besides tre 
sections of the country more or lesse 
ly, such a tax would promote conseratiy 
and possibly help the trade balance bd 
couraging imports. But there are als 
jections. Since it would have to be base 
the BTU (British thermal unit) contentc 
various fuels, it would be hideous 
plex to calculate and collect, and its 
harm some American industries tha 
main competitive in world trade largelytt 
cause of their access to fairly cheapen 
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Marines? 


E Needs the 


1. 
ta P y America's oldest fighting 
| wy 20 ir stirring anthem and brave 

f ЫШ er Fidelis," always faith- 

patriotic hearts for 122 

have won some of the most 


le 
batt Guadalcanal, Iwo 


Tio fy) hon. Their nick- 
Ук nos [толуш for fierce 
| Coste Jarheads, Leath- 
nuls 
° 4s Devil Dogs: а 
3 some ef um the US. yame 
IS, While anf aps iS battling its mos 
een foe and implacable enemy: 
Заметь [ge and IMP dget squeeze 
With perf ge defense budge d ami 
magls Marine Села ян 
ficulties ff general Alfred Gray: 
ns of ener [aging budget climate creates 
—oil, qi [e most difficult times for the 
mestic 5 | orines since World War П. 
les еш] The corpss problem is to —— 
r less equ: da mission that would justify its con- 
onservatiy [ей existence. In what defense special- 
ance byd j Edward Luttwak calls a “geopolitical 
аге alsoo [zidown," the collapse of the Warsaw 
ft has forced the Pentagon to reassess 
| ifitat sorts of war the U.S. may have to 
inthe future. Rather than a huge 
and-artillery Armageddon on the 
‘tal front of Europe, the most likely 
ubreaks will be “low-intensity conflicts” 
as the American invasions of Gre- 


ment for which the 
Mes were created, 
‘played no central role 
force e|: her of them. Their 
hich Dest} e bolstered the ar- 
rishly ments of those who 

IE. lo dismantle the 
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In their attempt to de- 
4 new role, the Ma- 
Teoriented 
ard becom- 
andngency force for 
ha {АУ conflicts. 
"S peace’ the Ma- 

А at, as Grenada 
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ng the action, 


8 15 post-Viet- 
буе”. © Army has 
s light divisions 
E], aso units of 
ge "e © 82nd para- 


Anew role needed 


he ha Ils of Montezuma to the shores of redundancy 
In 


bile forces boasting most of the same 
fighting capabilities as the Marines. On 
top of that, the Pentagon has developed 
the 38,000-troop Special Operations 
Forces which include the Navy's sea, air 
and land sEAL forces; the Air Force's 
First Special Operations Wing; and the 
Army's highly trained Ranger force, for 
use against terrorists and in 
guerrilla warfare. 

In a nation that maintains 
four air forces (the real one 
plus one in each of the other 
services), it should come as no 
surprise that taxpayers are 
supporting more low-intensity 
warfare units than they need. 
But the budget squeeze has 
sparked a debate about 
whether the U.S. can afford 
three military forces designed 
to do the same job. “We just 
can't maintain all these forces 
in this budget climate," says defense ex- 
pert Steven Canby. 

Earlier this month General Colin 
Powell, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, predicted that the Pentagon budget 
would be slashed 2596 to $218 billion in 
five years. For the Army, that would 
mean a one-third cut in personnel, to 500 
million. For the Marines, a proportional 
reduction would mean losing 60,000 of its 
195,000 Marines. 

On the record, Marine and Army of- 


H3110S 421530384 


ficials insist that their units do not over- 
lap. Behind the scenes, however, Army 
officers charge that the Marines may be 
fine for assaulting enemy shorelines but 
"can't engage beyond the beaches." Ma- 
rine Brigadier General John Sheehan 
counterattacked last fall by claiming that 
an Army light division, which has less 
firepower than a comparable Marine 
unit, “is light enough to get there, but 
just light enough to get itself into trou- 
ble. You don't need the Army building 
toward another Marine Corps." When 
Powell heard that senior Marine and 
Army officers would testify before Con- 
gress, he insisted on appearing with them 
to head off any public sniping. “The need 
for flexibility,’ he declared, “dictates 
that we maintain both Marine and Army 
ground forces.” 

Powell has a point in saying that the 
three forces do not exactly duplicate one 
another. The Marines, prepositioned in 
three expeditionary forces for power pro- 
jection overseas, have the capacity to come 
ashore and sustain themselves for 30 days 
without further help. Their units come 
equipped with their own close air support, 
while the Army has to depend on the Air 
Force. The Army’s mobile divisions, on the 
other hand, can drop on targets from air- 
craft. But to gain such mobility, they must 
travel with less artillery and heavy armor. 
The lightly armed Special Operations 
Forces are equipped to make lightning 
raids behind enemy front lines. Still, there 
is enormous overlap between the three 
separate forces. Taken together, they are 
simply too much of a good thing. 

In an analysis of the Pentagon, defense 
specialist Richard Halloran argues that the 
best way to eliminate the 


WHO PACKS THE glut of low-intensity forces 
MOST PUNCH? would be to meld the Ma- 

rines into the Army. Al- 
Though a Marine though many experts agree 


expeditionary battalion 
has fewer personnel, it is 


with Halloran, any move in 
that direction would en- 


equipped with nee мап counter huge political land 
vehicles than the combined mines. Harry Truman once 
forces of the Army's 82nd tried to slash the Marines 

- Airborne Division and on the grounds that the 
_ Tth Light Infantry. Navy did not need its own 
- Marine Army army, but he was beaten by 
Battalion Division* what he described as a 
Personnel Leatherneck "propaganda 
18,000 24,000 machine that is almost 
Tanks equal to Stalin’s.” Aside 

17 58 from the clout of ten Sena- 

езу NIAL Ре tors and 21 Representa- 
Armored vehicles tives in the current Con- 
74 0 gress who served in the 
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Marines, the corps exudes 
such a mystical aura that it 
is unassailable. 

As the budget battle 
rages, the Marines will take 
heavy hits, but they seem 


sure to prevail once 
again—a testament to their 
political firepower. 
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| By MICHAEL S. SERRILL 
The 80s were a time of 
feast and fear for the 
world's international bank- 


2 

al | | [J ingsystem: an era of global- 
ETIN ization, vigorous overseas 
expansion, competitive thrust. Asian and 
increasing numbers of European banks 
hung OPEN FOR BUSINESS signs overseas, 
joining the U.S. multinationals that had 
dominated global finance for decades. For 
American banks there were intimations of 
mortality. The stock market crashed on 
Wall Street, crimping corporate expansion 
plans and shrinking bank assets. The much 
heralded opening up of London's financial 
and securities market, known as the Big 
Bang, turned into something of a bust. Sud- 
denly, the Japanese, drawing on their huge 
national savings pool and enormous trad- 
ing surpluses, appeared to be the new Mas- 
ters of the Banking Universe, carving out 
richer slices of international market share 
with startling rapidity. The $25 trillion glob- 
| al banking business became an internation- 
al free-for-all. 

With the boom-and-bust '80s fast re- 
ceding, the banking rough-and-tumble 
promises to become more pronounced 
than ever. In the U.S. the battered industry 
is still selling assets to recapitalize itself af- 
ter the debacles of Third World debt, the 
decay in value of high-risk junk bonds used 
for corporate buyouts, and the collapse of 

heavily mortgaged U.S. regional real estate 
markets. The mighty Japanese, now far 
and away the world's biggest banking play- 
ers, face their own crisis, touched off by the 
precipitous slide in values on the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange. Other impediments to 
Japanese lending power are rising interest 
rates and new international capital-reserve 
requirements. | 

Meantime, in Europe, considered the 


premier 1990s market for expansion, the 


With the boom-and-bust ’80s fast receding, the 
free-for-all of international finance promises 
to become more pronounced than ever 


deregulation in six weeks’ time of financial 
flows across international borders is ex- 
pected to accelerate the merger movement 
in the Continent’s highly protected bank- 
ing industries. West German banks are 
also preoccupied for now with the beckon- 
ing market of East Germany. Predicts 
Mary Carryer, senior vice president of in- 
ternational trade services at San Francis- 
co’s Wells Fargo bank: “The world is going 
to shake out to a few large banks with 
worldwide coverage. By the time the dust 
settles, those of us who aren’t one of those 
banks will have to form alliances.” 

All in all, it’s an anxious time to be a 
banker, and nowhere is the level of ner- 
vousness higher than in the U.S. American 
bankers “are retreating from the global 
marketplace with their tails between their 
legs,” says James McDermott of Keefe, 
Bruyette & Woods, one of Wall Street’s 
leading analysts of the industry. Their for- 
eign ventures proved so traumatic, McDer- 
mott adds, that “they’re going tobe at home 
licking their wounds for a long time.” 

In the course of the U.S. retreat, doz- 
ens of foreign branches have closed, and 
entire regions of the globe have been aban- 
doned. Chemical Bank, the sixth largest in 
the U.S., earned 50% of its revenues 
abroad ten years ago. Now the proportion 
is 17%, and Chemical has cut the number 
of countries where it has marketing offices 
from 30 to nine. Bankers Trust, First Chi- 
cago, Manufacturer’s Hanover Trust and 
other U.S. multinationals known as mon- 
ey-center banks have sliced their foreign 
Presence just as dramatically. Chase Man- 
hattan, which has been Operating overseas 
for more than 100 years, has closed or sold 
Offices in 22 (of 55) countries. Among the 
U.S. money-center banks, Citicorp is one 
of the few that are still gamely trying to ex- 
pand their international network, and at 


considerable cost. In the first 
2 quarter of 
1990 the company's earnings were 56.395 
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below those in same period a year eat 
The bottom line is that America! 
ebbing power in the banking world, 
its mightiest institutions surpassed 
hemoths in Japan and Europe. v»; 
have simply been outmuscled aima 
their bigger, better-capitalized 
competitors, like Sumitomo and M: | 
pan, the Deutsche and Dresdner" б 
Germany and other rivals ч | 
Lyonnais of France. Milang 
and Union Bank of Switzerlan m 
A glance at a list of the WOL cs 
banks gives a clear view 
losers in the bruising battle. : 
20 top banks, 14 are Japane? 
Dai-Ichi Kangyo (assets: HUS 
Five are European, О pili 
Crédit Agricole (assets: 52 | 
one, Citicorp ($233 billion P 
In fact, of the 50 largest Pa EX 
only four are American o 
naa, ч 


giants," says Lowe 
lyst at the consulting 1 
Co. in New York City. 
the largest financial eco? 
smallest banks." о 
By most measurerel 
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хе and European institutions look 
thier than their sickly American coun- 
E But they too have developed 
, going Symptoms. The Japanese 
market slide that began last Decem- 


ем аша interest rates on con- 
erto 7 io. Jumped from 4.8% last 
ie edd to that the gradual 
interest у apanese financial mar- 
"ind the ates Will be totally freed by 
Immediate prospects are 
Ree and reduced volumes 
tment. 
a Stock prices will also 
у lo cult for Japanese banks 
oan-loss requirements im- 


hen financial о, е ; 
3" d institutions worldwide 


a against bad loans. 
А» Italian, Dutch, Swiss 
IKS already, by and large, 
ard. Most Japanese banks 


7 Set aside less, .but they are 


| 


making up the difference. They had 
planned to use unrealized profits from 
their vast stock and real estate holdings to 
help them meet the new loan-loss require- 
ment, as BIS rules permit. Now that stocks 
are worth less, the lenders may have to dip 
into their equity to meet the BIS standard, 
crimping their style. 


ut no analyst regards Japan's 
problems as anything more than 
marginal. The Japanese will 
without a doubt continue to be 
the dominant bankers to the world. From 
1980 to 1988 Japanese bank deposits, mea- 
sured in yen, doubled in size. The deposits 


also doubled in dollar value between 1986 | Bar г 
| tensifving their focus on financial centers 


and 1988, to $3.5 trillion, owing to the rise 
of the yen vis-à-vis the greenback. 

The money is invested everywhere, 
from Tokyo skyscrapers to RJR Nabisco 
junk bonds to shares in Britain’s newly pri- 
vatized water companies. The scope of the 
Japanese surge abroad has been breathtak- 
ing. In 1984 Japanese banks held a little 
more than 20% of international banking as- 
sets, meaning the sum of all outstanding 
loans. Today the share is almost 409. 
“There is hardly a major deal put together 
anywhere in the world that does not include 
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Japanese banks,” says J. Brian Water- 
house, a British securities analyst in Hong | 
Kong. “It used to be that 1 out of 4 banks | 
involved in deals were Japanese. Now it 
seems to be that | out of 2 are Japanese." 
In the U.S., Japanese banks have 
chewed up market share by buying local 


| firms, particularly on the West Coast. Mit- | 


subishi Bank bought the Bank of Califor- | 
nia in 1984, while the Bank of Tokyo ac- 
quired the Union Bank of Los Angeles in 
1988. The Japanese own four of Califor- | 
nia's ten largest banks. Starting from near 
zero five years ago, the Japanese account 
for at least 10% of all commercial loans 
made in the U.S. | 
Bankers from Japan are currently in- 


within the European Community. Some 60 


| Japanese banks have European bases in 


London; more will probably follow. But 


| mini-headquarters are also being estab- 
| lished elsewhere. Dai-Ichi Kangyo and 


Fuji Bank have offices in Munich; Sumi- 


| tomo Bank, Sanwa Bank and the Bank of 


Tokyo are in Lisbon, while others have set 
up shop in Paris, Barcelona and Milan. 
The Japanese are likely to concentrate 


| their activities in merchant banking an 


the bond markets. - 
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With the painful American experience 
in global overexpansion as an example, Eu- 
rope's banks are facing the rest of the 
world with caution. The single E.C. market 
of 1992, which will level the regulatory 
playing field for all E.C. financial institu- 
tions, is expected to result in Darwinian 
evolution among European banks long 
coddled by national laws that kept out for- 
eign competition and encouraged ineffi- 
ciency and overstaffing. “A huge number 
of institutions, perhaps as many as half, will 
disappear or merge'as the domestic market 
is rationalized,” says Christopher Toole, 
an analyst with Country NatWest Bank in 
London. Adds Robert Poldermans of the 
accounting firm Arthur D. Little: “Europe 
has too many midsize banks and not 
enough giants; too many local customers 
and not enough Europeans." 


WHO'S GOT THE 
MONEY IN < 
THE VAULT? — 
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In the past 18 months, there has been a 
flurry of some 30 mergers and takeovers 
involving banks and insurance companies 
across the Continent. The aim has been to 
create institutions that will be big enough 
to expand Europe-wide and survive the 
competitive heat when larger institutions 
from other countries arrive in force. In 
Denmark, for example, where there are 
more than 150 banks to serve just 5 million 
people, a series of unions has taken place 
since 1988. The most significant: the merg- 
ing of Den Danske Bank, Copenhagen 
Handelsbank and Provinsbanken to create 
Scandinavia's largest lender, with assets of 
$36 billion. 

The biggest marriage on the Continent 
took place in early April with the joining of 
two longtime Dutch rivals, Algemene 
Bank Nederland (ABN) and Amsterdam- 
Rotterdam Bank (Amro). Together, the 
pair forms Europe’s sixth largest bank and 
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biggest in the world, with com- 
o of $184 billion and 55,700 em- 
ployees. “A merger is necessary to оре 
worldwide and in the Netherlands, sal 
Roelof Nelissen, Amro's chairman. 3: 
France's Crédit Agricole, the worl S 
tenth largest, has also declared its inten- 
tion to expand Europe-wide, but is taking 
its time. The bank last year bought a 13% 
share in Nuovo Banco Ambrosiano of Ita- 
ly, and is said to be scouting elsewhere. 
Other French banks are more reticent. 
Both Crédit Commercial and venerable 
Société Générale have decided not to ex- 
tend retail-banking networks outside their 
home territory. Their foreign expansions 
have been limited to specialized areas, 
such as Société Générale's recent pur- 
chase of the investment management firm 
Touche Remnat of Britain, which will give 
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Source: The Economist — *]1988.— TIME Chart by Steve Hart \ 
Ше French bank a toehold in London, the 
Continent's premier financial center. 
"The practice of offering universal bank- 
Ing services seems to us to be limited to the 
national territory," said Société Générale 
Chairman Marc Viénot. Abroad, “we plan 
to find niches.” 


The fitness contest will have dramatic 


impact in Italy, which has some of Europe’s 
most inefficient but potentially wealthy fi- 
nancial institutions. For now, the Italians 
are thoroughly—very thoroughly—served 
by their bankers: the country has some 
1,200 separate companies with 13,500 
branches—but it also has one of the Conti- 
nent's highest savings rates, The mostly 
Oe ола network employs 
| еоріе, ma i 
down mm rs Е 
. While most West Europea 
thinking about bulking ion Men 
markets, West Germany's powerful finan- 
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cial institutions are acr; 
old bounds. By far he bursting 
stitution is West Gem а tsi ; 
Bank, which has swallowed i А 
tutions in Britain, Austria ue i 
and Italy. „Зра! 
But the hottest bankin 
rope is still within Ge 
man banks vie to take | 
their East German E ro | 
Bank, which once had 162 a Dres. | 
East, is already hard at work ranches 
them. Commerzbank is setting с 808 i 
cated bank branches on East Н 
corners in anticipation Of the sche 
2 currency union between East a 
The impact of that union оп 
man inflation and interest rates 
key short-term unknowns. Since th 
sche mark is linked with ten of iod 
other E.C. currencies through the E | 2»; 
an Monetary System, the issue has Cp jJ 
nent-wide implications. West Gema р 
cials insisted last week at а Meeting of | f 
International Monetary Fund їп Washin, say thr 
ton that the currency union would notna | na 
essarily cause excessive inflation andi 
est rates. Many European economists 
to agree: they predict that interest rates] 
rise next year by 1 percentage point, whi 
inflation, now running at a 2.7% rate am: 
ally, should not exceed 3.5%. 
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Isewhere in the East, where cou 
tries like Hungary and Poland: 
burdened with billions in forig 
debt, bankers from abroad « 
more cautious. about stepping іп. Gem: 
and Austrian banks are expected ! 
crease lending once East bloc econo 
are further along the path to free mates. 
but the amounts will be relatively smal- 
much smaller, ironically, than the bi 
in loans offered by the West when the 
bloc was run by totalitarian Г 
Speaking in Zurich recently, А. ib [ip c 
sen, the former World Bank presiden i ДУК 
is now chairman of BankAmen a a E AUS 
against pouring money into the ud el 
ing that “too much capital too = J, 
cause far more harm than g00 | 
The rethinking of bank ш ШЫ 
tough '90s market might prec ft 
of impetuous behavior Шш, Я 
USS. at least, the very notion я 
tional banks need to be presi 
ternational money center TM 
tion. Says Thompson ee | 
Manhattan executive: ее А 
markets go global, count qe 0 н 
important and companies their fi à 
important. As they £O 8° ere the i 
ing goes with them.” cane reaps й 
ing comes from, and W the b2 
wards, are exactly what 2 
banking competition 0 
all about. ^ —Reported 2 
Tokyo, Thomas McCarroll/Ne 
Zagorin/Brussels 
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p The plan is nothing if not 


tion in By ambitious. West Germa- 
West Ge ny's largest private finan- 
deposi cial institution is about to 
Dres, become East Germany's 
ches in - «e banker as well. On July 2 
*Stablis |. vest private Bank 5l 
his [ig E based Deutsche Bank plans to 


fat ew branches in the East, repre- 
| 2 10 early one-third of the former 
TEL а nation’s commercial bank out- 
SLM ansion estimated to be worth 
| TESTS million, propels Deutsche 
‘| Il ahead of its competitors in a 
i| tk "ture the equivalent of nearly $60 
ч Be Бы German deposits. 
E E coup is only the latest in a long 
ging for Deutsche Bank—part of an ag- 
Б зеде strategy aimed at expanding its 
throughout the European Communi- 
«| yand Eastern Europe. Already the Е.С. 
inter | eh biggest commercial bank (after Cré- 
omists teni | 4 Agricole, Banque National de Paris, 
strate | days Bank, Crédit Lyonnais and Na- 
point, wh | inal Westminster Bank), the company, 
о rate ann} ¥, 22 on FORTUNE's 1989 list, aims to 
toulder its way onto the Japan-dominated 
fof the Top Ten global lenders by the 
adofthe decade. Says the newly appoint- 
chairman, Hilmar Kopper: “From now 
udlof Europe will be our home turf.” 
The East German expansion builds on 
“юат of Kopper's charismatic prede- 
| Sor, Alfred Herrhausen, who was assassi- 
ny td last November by Red Army terror- 
| Kopper, 55, also promises to increase 
mercial. and investment-banking activi- 
M as nonbank financial services, 
s [imis S Continent. Growth like that de- 
к ОП maintaining record operating 
ig such as those earned by the bank in 
I троп, ап increase of more than 
„1© previous twelve months. Pre- 
hi Got Toole, an analyst with 
Menage Nat West Bank: “Force- 
ne Um and a clear strategy will 
ance at home and project 
major power abroad." 
E ank's Spectacular rise—un- 
А OY any other E instit 
5 driven p uropean institu- 
Nove у shrewd acquisitions. 
1 е, only days before his mur- 
n Sbilion n launched a successful 
ble В id for Morgan Grenfell, the 
rome merchant 
mey wht the deal 
alor p oes Bank 
Me егіп Europe- 
“le Ee t banking. Other 
S that p the past four 
Wide Уе extended its 
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E 22: Staking Out Home Turf 


he Bank aims to acquire its way onto the global Top Ten 


pape eal in Luxembourg, a move 
at will help complete i i 
E.C. finance eae сүзө 
>In April 1989 the bank raised its 39% 
stake in Banco Commercial Transatlántico 
of Barcelona to 67%, and said it would ulti- 
mately seek full control. The purchase es- 
tablishes an important position in the 
EGS fastest-growing economy. 

>In July 1988 plans were announced for 
the purchase of 29 branches of the Bank of 
America in Argentina. Deutsche Bank's 


stake in Argentina stretches back more 
than 100 years and is expected to grow 
even though the country remains on the 
brink of bankruptcy. 

>In December 1987 the bank took full 
control of MDM Sociedade de Investi- 
mentos SA, a Portuguese merchant bank, 
for an undisclosed sum, positioning it to 
broker deals in the developing Portuguese 
market. 

» In December 1986 Banca d'America & 
d'Italia, Italy's eleventh largest commer- 
cial lender, was purchased for $600 million 
from BankAmerica Corp. of San Francis- 
co. The move established Deutsche Bank 
as a significant force in Italy. ; 
> Simultaneously, Deutsche bought from 
Creditanstalt Bankverein of 
Austria the 2596 of the Euro- 
pean Asian Bank of Hamburg 
that it did not already own. 
Renamed the Deutsche Bank 
(Asia) AG, the unit will boost 
the bank's Far Eastern opera- 


Jug КЁ Assets: tions, which have headquar- 
Sp illi ters in Singapore. 
= = SUA $165 bilion The giant lender is also ex- 
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tri 
panding its existing foreign operations. In 
New York City the Deutsche Bank Capital 
Corp. has moved into new offices in mid- 
town and started dealings in U.S. Treasury 
bonds, which it is able to sell through its 
large network of non-U.S. clients. In Lon- 
don, Deutsche Bank was the fifth-ranked 
Eurobond underwriter for 1989, and has 
started selling West German equities on 
the sEAQ electronic system operated by 
the international stock exchange. Mean- 
while new branches have opened in the 
past twelve months in Poland, Indonesia, 
Japan and Brazil. 
Deutsche Bank is bulking larger in its 
all-important domestic market, concen- 
trating on a broad array of financial ser- 
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vices. In 1987 it purchased Roland Berger, 


New chairman Kopper: the opening of Eastern Europe and 1992 are cornerstones of strategy 


the country's largest homegrown manage- 
ment consultant, and Zimmer, a huge 
commercial real estate broker. Then in 
August 1989 it set up its own life-insurance 
unit, Lebensversicherungs AG der Deut- 
sche Bank. This last step jarred archrival 
Dresdner Bank, which has since agreed to 
sell life insurance with the country's largest 
insurer, Allianz. 

Like most of its West German rivals, 
Deutsche Bank holds a large stake in na- 
tional industry, but is more widely criti- 
cized than most for its holdings. Its 2896 
share in Daimler-Benz, the country's larg- 
est industrial concern, and key stakes in 
Philipp Holzmann, a construction firm, 
and Karstadt, a major department-store 
chain, among others, have provoked 
charges that it is too powerful. 

Poised at the gates of Eastern Europe, 
Deutsche Bank holds a regional edge that 
its larger European, Japanese and Ameri- 
can rivals do not possess. Add that to its 
well-deployed assets, its drive and sense of 
purpose, and there is no reason to doubt 
that the aggressive bank is ready to grow, 
grow, grow. - 
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No. 12: Fighting to Rise Again 


Citicorp has slipped a long way, 


By THOMAS MC CARROLL 


While most U.S. banks are 

trimming their global am- 

bitions, America's biggest 

banking company is belea- 

guered but betraying few 
signs of retreat. The 178-year-old Citicorp, 
once ranked as the world's largest bank in 
assets, lost that title to Japan's Dai-Ichi 
Kangyo Bank in 1986 and slumped to No. 
12 in FoRTUNE's 1989 ratings. As it stum- 
| bled in one market after another, the firm 
| also lost some of its aura of invincibility, 
| but it remains stubbornly committed to a 
world-class vision. Says John Reed, 51, the 
banks youthful-looking chairman: “We 
| want to be global, and we want to be 
powerful." 

Citicorp is still the most wide-ranging 
bank in the world. It has more overseas of- 
| fices—2,200—in more countries—89— 
than any other. It has more customer ac- 
counts—20 million worldwide—including 
upwards of 1 million in Asia and more than 
8 million in Europe. One out of every ten 
Belgian households banks at Citicorp, as 
do 5% of all households in West Germany 
and 3% of all British domiciles. The com- 
pany's 300-branch consumer bank in Düs- 
seldorf primarily serves factory workers. 
Its New York City-based Private Bank ca- 
ters to wealthy individuals, offering such 
services as art-investment advice and es- 
tate planning. Citi’s corporate customers, 
says Reed, include “the Daimler-Benzes of 
the world, the Toyotas of the world, the Ex- 
xons of the world." 

But the competition has plucked some 
of Citicorp's top-drawer clientele. The 
bank was recently taken aback, for exam- 
| ple, when it lost longtime corporate cus- 
tomer Marriott Hotels to Japanese rivals. 
Citi has also watched nervously as compet- 
| itors expanded their American beach- 
| heads. Britain’s Barclays Bank is enlarging 
its U.S. operations to target multinational 
firms, many of which are Citicorp custom- 
ers. Of all the rivals on Citi’s turf, Reed 
considers Deutsche Bank “the biggest and 
most formidable,” because of its com- 
manding presence in Europe—a priority 
Citi target—and its rapid expansion into 
consumer banking. Citicorp is fighting 
| back by boosting investment 

in Italy and Greece. 

Citicorp has only itself to 
blame for many of its prob- 
lems. It led the ill-fated 
charge by American financial 
institutions into the London 
equities market in the mid- 


‘80s. After the market col- 


e 


Assets 
$233 billion 


but hangs in as a global player 


lapsed in 1987, Citi dissolved its ondon 
equities business, losing $65 million; " 

people lost their jobs. Citicorp was also De 
leader in Third World lending. Today the 
bank has some $8.4 billion in outstanding 
loans to less developed countries, or LDCS. 
Since 1987, Citi has been forced to write 
off or set aside reserves of $4 billion to cov- 
er bad LDC loans, including $1 billion last 
year. In 1989 its net earnings plunged by 


73%, to $498 million, partly because Brazil 
failed to make a $250 million interest 
payment. 

Wall Street is even more concerned 
about the company’s problem loans at 
home. Analysts are worried, for example, 
about its high-risk loans for corporate 
buyouts, in the wake of the bankruptcy of 
Canadian raider Robert Campeau in Janu- 
ary. Another problem area: nonperform- 
ing real estate loans, which rose by 112% in 
1989, to $1.3 billion. As a result, the Stan- 
dard & Poor’s rating agency downgraded 
$30 billion worth of Citicorp debt. Moody’s 
Investors Service put the bank on its list of 
closely watched companies. Says Mara Hil- 
derman, Moody’s senior banking analyst: 

Things are going to get worse before they 

get better at Citicorp.” 

: That view may be too pes- 
simistic. Despite its woes, Citi 
has considerable potential 
Strength, having continued to 
invest heavily to capture new 
markets. The bank has been 
spending about $1 billion a 
year, for example, to beef up 
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Chairman John Reed is determined that the bank stay true to its international vision 
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different currencies at a time on their? ш: 
play screens. The firm also operta E 
world's largest network of automaled a T 1. 
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With offices in 29 countries 
and $1.5 billion in 1988 
profits, Dai-Ichi Kangyo is 
a charmed name in finan- 
cial circles around the 
he past five years, D.K.B., as it 
as been acknowledged as the 
ank. It has a hand, or at 
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КШ used to be that we were not 
| ited to sit at the main table at the 
fiemational Monetary Fund, 
as Koji Takahashi, D.K.B.'s depu- 
president. “Now everyone knows 
ш name. We are proud of our 
ge" Wherever D.K.B. sits these 

dysis the main table. 

But size and name recognition 
ano guarantee of continued suc- 
ws in Japan's hypercompetitive 
hnking system. Not an institution 
sith widespread foreign holdings, 
DKB. remains essentially a very 
ше domestic bank that has as- 
‘med a global profile by virtue of 
ter size. To maintain that promi- 
tence in an increasingly brutal war 
‘home for customers, D.K.B. must 


3 vise Strategies to deal with pres- 
ales created by the recent dive in 
n their d | o Stock Exchange prices and a 
erates È | prise in Japanese interest rates. 
patediel’ The skirmishes in that war are 
chin? | 90 п places like Shinjuku, a pul- [il 2 5. 
The ba? vu business district in northwest Chairman Ichiro Nakamura: wars are on the home front 
? 000 ans Hard by an exit of Shinjuku 
$їп E Station, through which almost 1.5 | ed in recent years. Many large corpora- 
ork Ci a commuters pass daily, one of | tions now have less need of bank loans 
| " с Japanese branches is run by | because they finance their businesses from 
ts OW! | Yuki Saito, More than 10,000 custom- | cash surpluses—or from stock issued be- 
meni E: bam through the vest-pocket-size | fore the recent plunge in the Tokyo equity 
S e "PNIS day. Saito has lured the more | market. Financial deregulation has freed | 
ini [s ON On deposit at the branch with | up interest rates, offering depositors the 
e am С of efficient personalized service. | choice of a host of high-interest money in- 
pedi 1 him relations with the customer is all | struments rather than the simple savings 
E МГ "th REIS," Says Saito, who spends hours | accounts popular in the past. Saito's chal- 
the US | Ча. 3 Visiting the offices of hundreds of | lenge isto generate enough new revenue — 
MS Pis a medium-size busi- from mortgages, personal 
gas zi hac. Shinjuku offering loans. credit-card services— 
ENS Sir Soliciting deposits | < to turn a profit on the bank's 
vii чу E Шрепсе is neces- [ ] deposits, now more costly 
бе ae Customers can | than ever to hold. | 
Ms D Ong plenty of alter- | D.K.B.’s size has been опе | 
KB. itself has three z 5 of its hallmarks since the insti- 
um Within 50 me- Assets: ш д pa DEF 
station. With- HIH e parents in the gi 
Sts, do Pm. $414 billion were n old-line Japanese | 


n: it's Tough Being on Top 


ay mean less in the decade ahead 


branches of other banks and securities 
houses clamor for attention and new 
business. 

In the past, Japanese banks like D.K.B. 
grew fat, and a trifle lazy, by lending their 
money primarily to big corporations. 
Banks were assured a secure supply of loan 
| funds from low-interest-paying accounts, 
and profits came easily. But Japanese in- 
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terest rates have gradually been deregulat- | 
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| commercial banks, Dai-Ichi Bank, an up- 
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scale, sophisticated institution, and Nip- 
pon Kangyo Bank, which served mainly 
smaller firms and depositors. Many em- 
ployees, especially at upper-management 
levels, still refer to themselves as *D men" | 
or “K men,” depending on their original 
affiliation, and bitterly compete in intra- 
company rivalry. Instead of taking advan- 
tage of economies of scale, the bank was 
slow in trimming back. Some branches 
have remained open years after they | 
should have been closed for reasons of effi- 
ciency. “The largest bank in the world,” 
says J. Brian Waterhouse, an Asia-based 
securities analyst, “is something of a 
, dinosaur.” 

Dinosaurs, while eye-catching, 
are not always moneymakers. De- 
spite its size, D.K.B. trails three other 
Japanese banks in profitability and | 
has a low return on stockholder equi- 
ty. Internationally, the bank’s future 
is also a question mark. “D.K.B. is be- 
hind in international strategy,” says 
Yoshihiko Kamata, a senior analyst at 
Tokyo’s Nomura Research Institute. 
“It did not establish a solid base in the 
U.S.” While other, sleeker banks like 
Sanwa (1988 assets: $375 billion) 
bought branch networks in California 
during the 1980s, D.K.B. dawdled 
away the time trying to develop com- 
mercial opportunities in Chicago and 
New York City, but failed to secure a 
sufficient base in the retail business. 

Only last year did D.K.B. make a 
major commitment to the American 
market by buying a controlling in- 
terest in CIT Group, a finance arm | 
of New York's troubled Manufac- 
turers Hanover Corp. While CIT 
does not give the Tokyo bank a U.S. 
network of retail banking outlets, it 
will provide the bank with broader 
American exposure. “We cannot do 
everything," says Hisao Kobayashi, 
director of international planning 
for D.K.B., “so we are looking for a niche 
where we feel comfortable." 

The issue, however, is less comfort than 
competitiveness. D.K.B. hasalongwayto go 
to catch up with Sanwa or the Bank of Tokyo 
іп the U.S. market, the major overseas target 
for Japanese banks. It has similar difficulties 
in Europe, which is viewed as the market of 
the 1990s. Because it has shied away from 
corporate lending with its thin profit mar- 
gins, D.K.B. is not so entrenched in Europe 
as many of its Japanese competitors. 
D.K.B.'s size ensures that it will continue to 
be important in the world market, but its 
management has come to realize that size is 
not everything. *We are now more interest- 
ed in quality than quantity," says Kobayashi, 
enunciating what may be D.K.B.'s motto for 
the '90s. To be both the biggest and the best is 
a daunting task. D.K.B. may have to settle 
for being the biggest. a 
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World of Business 
Аны. е 
Robert Ball 


The New Elizabethans 


he 16th century, Britain became fam- 
trepreneurs who sailed to the ends of 
d to be taken from a Spanish 
d freebootery about their op- 


uring the reign of Queen Elizabeth I in t 
D ous for its merchant adventurers, bold en 
the earth in search of wealth. If that wealth happene 
treasure fleet, or, if there was a whiff of privateering an 
erations, that was all part of the game. 
Something like that spirit has reawakened 11 
the present monarch. In this similarly acquisiti 
Hanson and Sir James Goldsmith appear as co Frar a 
wreaking their havoc among clumsy corporate galleons. But the staid giants of Brit- 


ish business— the ships of the line, so to speak—are hardly less daring in their sor- 
ties abroad. Nor have the 


kingdom's investment man- 
agers lagged behind. 

A century ago, Britain 
was the world's main source 
of international venture cap- 
ital. The patrimony of over- 
seas assets thus accumulated 
went to pay the costs of 
fighting two world wars. By 
1945 Britain was, in interna- 
tional terms, broke. De- 
prived of its underpinning of 
foreign assets, sterling be- 
came a wobbly currency, 
held precariously upright by 
a stiff corset of exchange 
controls. As late as twenty 

years after the war, Britons were forbidden to take more than £50 out of the coun- 
try. Direct investment overseas required special dispensation from the Bank of 
England; portfolio investment was virtually banned. 

In October 1979 the then new Thatcher. government, in what the Financial 
Times calls one of the great turning points in Britain's postwar economic history. 
abolished exchange controls overnight. The effect was breathtaking. British com- 
panies and investors seized the new freedom with both hands. In recent years, net 
foreign direct investment by British companies has run between $55 billion and $70 
billion a year; net portfolio investment abroad, almost nonexistent before 1979. is 
around $170 billion. In terms of its net foreign-asset position, Britain now ranks 
third in the world, after Japan and West Germany. 

As international takeover artists, the British leave everybody in the dust. Sizing 
up overseas opportunities is a talent that seems to come naturally to British busi- 
nessmen, for whom Canada is often closer than Calais. British companies typicall 
invest $1 on acquisitions abroad for every $3 they spend at home, an ЖОЛЫП 
ratio considering that the equivalents for France and Japan, runners-up inthe eme 
over league, are 1 to 16 and 1 to 79, respectively. A survey of cross-border takeov 
by KPMG Peat Marwick accountants last year showed that British compa i 
spent four times as much on foreign takeovers as their nearest rivals from Е, MS 
and Japan. Nowhere is this activity more evident than in the U.S. The U S ost 
merce Department puts total direct foreign investment at $390 billion of vu 

$123 billion is British, double the amount for second-place Japan. At the st |. i 
the 80s, Britain's stake in the U.S. was under $10 billion. Of some 20 OPUS 
companies taken over by foreigners in the past five years, more than h if fe > 
British buyers. ; alf fell to 
Within a decade, Britain’s entrepreneurs and investors hav 
on which the sun E ane ee the kingdom to its po 
ternational creditor and provider of capital. That's not a situati ens 
decline-and-fall scenarios. As the Financial Times notes, i раш чш wath 
mony is “a large nest egg for when North Sea oil runs out.” It—and the E 
that made it possible— may be Thatcherism's most enduring legacy, 5290 
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Inspiration: Sir Francis Drake brings booty to Britain 


€ re-won an empire 
sition as a major in- 
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Boy, | 
A s the nations of Eastern | f 
Pe sty | 


| ol 

gle to rej Euro p 
gle to rejuvenate their taie 

е 


mies, their need for Pa etre | ш! 
panded dramatically, ps үт aid lae үк 
many global lending organizar t fin 
ready straining under еме ЗА i 
ments to impoverished countrie n | 
America, Africa and elsewhere. In Lai ft 
meet the new demand, the 152. To ig, je 
ternational Monetary Fund oem e 
to increase its pool of funds 50% p 
billion. The money will be useq M 
short-to-medium-term loans to M | 
that agree to boost growth and open ft 
economies to foreign competition, 1 
The increase in capital took place af 
three years of negotiations and included 
reordering of power within the group. Th 
U.S., which has а 19.1% share, is stil 
largest contributor. But Britain, which ha 
held the No. 2 slot, will drop to fourth app 
sition it will share with France. Japan (fw: 
merly No. 5) and West Germany (formet 
No. 3) will now share the No, 2 spot ai 
contribute 6% apiece to the new quota 
The 50% increase msc 
in capital was a deli- 
cate compromise. Most 
countries sought a 
boost of two-thirds or 
more, but the U.S., 
Britain and Saudi Ara- 
bia wanted to limit the 
rise to 3596. In addi- 
tion, the U.S. persuad- 
ed the IMF and its direc- 
tor, Michel Camdessus, 
to start cracking down «adi 
on eleven member countries indi: E 
Vietnam, Cambodia and 220014 ie 
are behind on a total of $4 ШЫ B 
ments to the agency. Under Hs Toral 
regulations, those nations coul rate nit rui 
voting rights if they do not соор tio Е 
5 bliga 
the IMF to make good on thelr 0? с 
Н : tion } 
For the 1MF's recapitaliza prodit , 
to be valid, they will have to be | г * publi 


2 т 
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Aasta]l 
a unlo 
Camdessus: 
compromise 


ОШИП 
the governments of mem i mre BE “A seer 
within 18 months. Even thous e a | atten 
Administration has agreed "° sra? api, 
the U.S. Congress will have 0 eas | 
ed to do likewise. While the mol J in 
ta will boost the American ats 029 [s Н 
511.5 billion, the money 220 ivett | 
change of assets rather than ој 
it will not increase the ~: to be D 
Moreover, the plan is likely East £u 
popular, since it will helP ^ git?" yh ts 
countries hasten their dev? ; 
markets. рма 
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BORN. To Ivan Lendl, 30, the world’s top- 
ranked professional tennis player, and Sa- 
mantha Frankel Lendl, 22: their first child, a 
daughter; in Greenwich, Conn. Name: 
Marika Lee Lendl. Weight: 3.7 kg. 


Келе Ultimate Deal 


|o С МАМ Directed by Roger Donaldson; Screenplay by Ken Friedman 
Imi 


ARD SCHICKEL 

| f ye met guys like Joey O'Brien 

ПД S Williams) before, most recent- 

М вт п, He is the scuzzball salesman 
yi fin onsumer's nightmares. For him, 


unstable women (Fran Drescher and Lori 
Petty) and a falling sales record. In fact, the 
only problem he has avoided is adultery with 
Donna. Yet when Larry starts waving his ri- 
fle and demanding to know who is cuckold- 
ing him, it is Joey who takes the blame. 


BORN. To Caroline Kennedy Schlossberg, 
32, lawyer, and Edwin Schlossberg, 44, au- 
thor and designer of museum exhibits: 
their second child, second daughter; in | 
New York City. Name: Tatiana Celia Ken- 
nedy Schlossberg. Weight: 3.5 kg. 


“Te very € : Ў 
а | Y more than a job and less than ап 


je passion; it is not unlike date 
;ainst which neither resistance nor 
8 


у ; an effective countermeasure. In 
eaty 


Altruism —his life for the many? No way. 
Loyalty to his boss, who is the real culprit? 
Quit kidding. Joey sees talking the would-be 
terrorist out of mass murder as the maximum 


BORN. To Amy Irving, 36, television, Stage 
and screen actress (Crossing Delancey), 
| and Brazilian film director Bruno Barreto, | 
35 (Dona Flor and Her Two Husbands): 
their first child, a son; in Santa Monica, 
Calif. Name: Gabriel Davis Barreto. 
Weight: 4.1 kg. 


ТІЧУМНЭЅ AANV 


INDICTED. Marion S. Barry Jr., 54, mayor of 
Washington; on six counts of misdemeanor | 
drug offenses, less than four weeks before 


| inclu 

sou he is to go on trial on eight counts (includ- 

s iS still ing three felony charges of lying) handed 

‚ Which hd up after his arrest in January in an FBI sting | 

ourth, apo operation; by a federal grand jury in Wash- 

Japan (iv: ington. 

у (former | 

2 spot an | DIED. Carl R. (“Spitz”) Channell, 44, the | 
first person to plead guilty in the U.S. Iran- 


ү quota. 


contra scandal; of injuries suffered on | 


oat 
t| the whim of a maniac, Williams and Drescher face execution 


[| Persalesman racing to keep up with a runaway brain. 


(с Man, he is discovered pulling up 


кы funeral procession, to see if he 
5 noad a replacement hearse on the 
Pin undertaker. While he's at it, he 
of lisi at selling the bereaved widow 
ASH bo а uxury cars, coyly suggesting it 
ieee memorial to her late, ap- 
ДЫ. ҮШ husband. i 

ушп Robbins) is not entirely un- 
"rablyin D You have met him most 
Шефтер ов Day Afternoon. He is ће 
roris" t, entirely too volatile ur- 
t. Of every passerby's night- 


a The is the kin 


Ugh 
пае fe: glass window of Turgeon 
ls He jg = Queens, N.Y., where Joey 
г with Ce ng for whoever is having 
na), sen his wife Donna (Annabella 
ifi; retary at the dealership. 
amiliar and loopy Larry are rea- 
ет. &ures, their juxtaposition 
Xy has үе 1S wonderfully unexpect- 
Sand hi Qubles enough: debts to the 
9rmer wife, affairs with two 


test of his salesmanship. In his time he has 
cut the sticker price and upped the trade-in 
allowance on everything but death. He can- 
not resist the opportunity to do this ultimate 


deal. Besides, Larry is his kind of customer, | 


infinitely suggestible, infinitely distractible. 
And infinitely funny, in Robbins' varia- 
tion on his performance as the dopey base- 
ball pitcher in Bull Durham. Thought is for 
him a face-scrunching agony. Ideas—rare 
occurrences—render his countenance be- 
atifically beamish. Butsince life is mostly ut- 
terly unpredictable to him, he is atwitch with 
dangerously unmediated impulses. Wil- 
liams is his opposite, a man racing to keep up 
with a runaway brain, yet striving, hopeless- 
ly, to project an air of normality. ә 
Theirs is a terrific comic duet, and writ- 
er Ken Friedman has backed them with a 
rich chorus of disapproval, including all the 
customers and salesmen also trapped in 
the showroom. Director Roger Donald- 
son, who has had his ups (No Way Ош) and 
downs (Cocktail), is in his best voice here. 
Itis the lower-depths snarl, angry and frus- 
trated. It provides Cadillac Man with a 
steady bass line and makes it a rarity 
among recent films—a comedy that is in 
touch with a recognizable reality. " 


March 15, when he was hit by a car; in 
Washington. Channell admitted in April 
1987 to conspiring to defraud the Govern- | 
ment by using a tax-exempt foundation to 
raise millions for contra supplies. 


DIED. Alexander Plunket Greene, 57, whose 
wife Mary Quant invented many of the | 
mod fashions favored by British young 
people in the 1960s; after an operation for 
a pancreatic disease; in Guildford, Eng- 
land. Co-founders in 1955 of a London 
boutique called Bazaar, Quant began as a 
buyer and Plunket Greene soon started 
promoting her trend-setting designs, which 
included that symbol of Britain's Swinging 
Sixties—the miniskirt. 


DIED. Walker Percy, 73, pre-eminent 
Southern novelist and essayist, whose first 
published novel, The Moviegoer, won a Na- 
tional Book Award for fiction for 1961; of 
cancer; in Covington, La. His six novels, in- 
cluding Love in the Ruins and Lancelot, 


| dramatized his chosen theme, "the disloca- 
| tion of man in the modern age." Born in 
| Alabama but reared in Mississippi by rela- 


tives after the deaths of his parents, Percy 
forsook his medical training and Protes- 
tantism and turned to writing and Roman 


| Catholicism. He spun his existential view 
| of humans into muscular and compelling 


stories that place him among such U.S. 
Southern writers as William Faulkner, 


| Thomas Wolfe and Eudora Welty. 
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SAKHAROV 


As the 1960s drew on, Andrei Sakharov inched logar E 
break with the regime he had served so ably as the De 
builder of its thermonuclear-weapons program. His con ri 
tions and the growing repression in the U.S.S.R. during ^ 
Brezhnev years moved him to identify ever more closely 
with dissent in his own country and abroad. In 1966 he 
took part in his first human rights demonstration, BOE 
minute silent protest in Pushkin Square. In 1967 he wrote a 
letter to Communist Party leader Leonid Brezhnev defend- 
ing imprisoned dissidents. That prompted an angry reaction 
from Efim Slavsky, head of the Ministry of Medium Ma- 
chine Building, which supervised the Soviet nuclear pro- 
gram. “Sakharov is a good scientist, ” said Slavsky. ‘But as 
a politician he’s muddleheaded, and we'll be taking mea- 
sures.” Those included a pay cut of nearly 50% and a de- 
motion at the Installation, the secret “atomic city” east of 
Moscow, where he was then working on the peaceful uses 
of nuclear explosions. But in the following year, 1968, Sa- 
kharov definitively broke with the Soviet system, and far 
harsher measures were soon to come. 


Years in Exile |: 


were a sort of Prague Spring in miniature. They frightened 
=== the KGB into taking tough countermeasures: firing, black- 
y the beginning of 1968, I felt a growing compul- listing, public reprimand, expulsion from the party. After 
sion to speak out on the fundamental issues of 1968, when everyone understood the consequences, peo- 
our age. I was influenced by my life experience ple refused to lend their names to such initiatives. 

and a feeling of personal responsibility, rein- To my shame, I must admit that the campaign simply 
forced by the part I'd played in the development of the hy- passed me by, just as had the 1964 banishment of poet Jo- 
drogen bomb, the special knowledge I'd gained about ther- seph Brodsky from Leningrad and the 1965 arrests of the 

monuclear warfare, ‚ту bitter struggle to ban nuclear dissident writers Andrei Sinyavsky and Yuli Daniel. 
testing and my familiarity with the Soviet system. I hoped Around the end of January 1968, a friend suggested 
that such notions as an open society, convergence of the that I write an article on the role of the intelligentsia in to- 
capitalist and communist systems, and world government day’s world. The idea appealed to me, and soon I was writ- 
might ease the tragic crisis of our age. In 1968 I took my de- ing at the Installation from 7 p.m to midnight. My wife 
ue SIER, by pupi nig E on Progress, Peaceful ^ Klava was ambivalent: she pue full well the potential con 
oexistence, and Intellectual Freedom. sequence i she allowe 
My work on Reflections happened to coincide with the E es ens QU COUR. health wa 
Prague Spring. What so many of us in the socialist coun- beginning to deteriorate к, 


ATHOME IN MOSCOW IN THE LAST YEAR OF HIS LIFE 1! 


Ву ANDREI SAKHAROV 


tries пас рева осел D: finally seemed to be coming to My essay laid a theoretical foundation for virtually T 
pass ın Czechoslovakia: democracy, including freedom of enti i iviti dto2* 
ы A W. ire range of my fut ties. I wante 
expression and abolition of censorship; reform of the eco- readers the sae И the human ra^ 
Еола social RN curbs on the security forces;and thermonuclear extinction, ecological catastrophe; famine, 
isclosure of the crimes of the Stalin era (the an uncontrolled population explosion, alienation an dog 


"Gottwald era" in Czechoslovakia). Even from afar, we 
were caught up in all the hopes of the catchwords “Prague 
Spring” and “socialism with a human face.” 

Events in the Soviet Union echoed those in Prague but 
on a much reduced scale. In the campaign for the dissi- 
і dents Alexander Ginzburg, Yuri Galanskov апа Vera 

Lashkova (who were tried in January 1968), more than 

| 1,000 signatures—an extraordinary number under Soviet 
conditions—were collected, mainly from the intelligentsia, 
A few years earlier, no one would have dreamed of. publicly 
* defending such "hostile elements." That and other efforts 


matic distortion of our conception of reality. 
1 argued for convergence, for a rapproche reu? 
socialist and capitalist systems that could eliminate d ideo” 
stantially reduce these dangers. Economic, social T jg 
logical convergence should bring about a scienti lly 
erned, democratic, pluralistic society free of into КЕТ 
and dogmatism, a humanitarian society that would oe e 
the earth and its future and would embody the pos 
tures of both systems. i 
Iwrote about thermonuclear missiles— the! 
destructive power, their relatively low cost, the 9! 
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ding against them. I wrote about the crimes of Stalin- 
defen d the need to expose them fully and the vital impor- 
jon an freedom of opinion and democracy. I stressed the 
tance Ta rogress but warned that it must be scientifically 
value Bad not left to chance. I outlined a program for 
manages. future; my vision was somewhat Utopian, but I 
Шай сей that the exercise was worthwhile. 
on, life—and Lusia [Elena Bonner, his second 

| oild teach me to pay more attention to individual 
wife] s of injustice, and a further step followed: recogni- 
ШЫ human rights and an open society are fundamen- 
ШТ international confidence, security and progress. 
tal 1 prefaced Reflections with an epigraph taken from 
Goethe’s Faust: 


Offreedom and of life he only is deserving 
Who every day must conquer them anew. 


The heroic romanticism of these lines echoes my own 
sense of life as both wonderful and tragic. Another aspect of 
the truth that complements Goethe’s metaphor is contained 
in these lines by the postwar poet Alexander Mezhirov, 


[lie in a trench under fire. 
Aman enters his home, from the cold. 


Mezhirov understands that heroic exploits are not ends 
in themselves but are worthwhile only insofar as they en- 
ableother people to lead normal, peaceful lives. Not every- 
one need spend time in the trenches. The meaning of life is 
life itself: the daily routine that demands its own unobtru- 
sive heroism. Goethe's lines are often read as an impera- 


NEAR PRAGUE, 1968: *REAL SOCIALISM" SHOWS ITS TRUE COLORS 
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tive call to revolutionary struggle, but there is nothing pe- 
Temptory or fanatical in them once they are stripped of 
their poetic imagery. Reflections rejected all extremes, the 
Intransigence of revolutionaries and reactionaries alike. It 
called for compromise and for progress moderated by en- 
lightened conservatism and caution. Marx notwithstand- 
ing, evolution is a better “locomotive of history" than revo- 
lution: the “battle” I had in mind was nonviolent. 


"For God's Sake, Don't Do That” 


I flew to Moscow on April 1, bringing a typed copy of 
the essay. Historian Roy Medvedev came to see me that 
evening, and I exchanged it for the final chapters of his 
book on Stalin. Medvedev showed my essay to friends 
(which I had given him permission to do), and he passed on 
their comments. After making a few changes, I gave the 
manuscript back to Medvedev. He was going to produce a 
dozen or more carbon copies. Some, he warned me, might 
end up abroad. I replied that I had taken that into account. 
(We were communicating in writing to foil eavesdroppers.) 

On May 18, I paid a call on Yuli Khariton, scientific di- 
rector of the Installation. I mentioned that I was writing an 
essay on war and peace, ecology and freedom of expres- 
sion. Khariton asked what I intended to do with it. “I'll give 
it to samizdat," I answered, referring to the underground 
network that had sprung up for circulating dissident writ- 
ing. “For God's sake, don't do that,” he said. “It’s too late 
to stop it now,” I confessed. 


D 
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SAKHAROV 


Early in June I traveled with 
Khariton to the Installation in his 
personal railroad car. After supper 
Khariton said, “[KGB chief Yuri] An- 
dropov called me in. His agents have 
been finding copies of your essay all 
over the place—it's circulating ille- 
gally, and it will cause a lot of harm if 
it gets abroad. Andropov asked me to 
talk to you, You ought to withdraw it 
from circulation.” 

“Why don’t you take a look at it?” 
I suggested. Khariton retired to his 
compartment to do so. 

“Well, what do you think?” I in- 
quired the next day. 

“Its awful.” 

“The style?” 

Khariton grimaced. “No, not the 
style. It’s the content that’s awful!” 

“The contents reflect my beliefs. 
It’s too late to withdraw it.” 

In mid-June Andrei Amalrik, who wrote Will the Soviet 
Union Survive Until 1984? and as a result was imprisoned 
for five years for defaming the Soviet state, gave a copy of 
Reflections to a Dutch correspondent. On July 10, a few 
days after returning to the Installation and exactly seven 
years after my clash with Khrushchev over nuclear testing, 
I turned on the BBC or voA and heard my name. The an- 
nouncer reported that on July 6 the Dutch newspaper Het 
Parool had published my article. 

The die was cast. That evening I had the most profound 
feeling of satisfaction. The following day I was due to fly to 
Moscow but stopped at my office at 9 a.m. and told Khari- 
ton, “My article's been published abroad." 


"I knew it would happen” was all Khariton could say. ' 


He looked crushed. Two hours later, I left for the airfield. I 
was never to set foot in my office again. 


A Dangerous Muddle 


Toward the end of July, Slavsky summoned me to the 
ministry. "Party secretaries have been calling from all over 
the country," he said, *demanding firm measures to puta 
stop to counterrevolutionary propaganda in my ministry." 
Of Reflections, he said, “It’s a dangerous muddle. You criti- 
cize the leaders’ privileges—you've enjoyed the same privi- 
leges. Those who bear immense responsibilities, difficult 
burdens, deserve some advantages. It’s for the cause, 

“What you wrote about convergence is utopian non- 
sense. Capitalism can’t be made humane. Their social pro- 
grams and employee stock plans aren’t steps toward social- 
ism. And there's no trace of state capitalism in the U.S.S.R. 
We'll nevér give up the advantages of our System, and capi- 
talists aren't interested in your convergence either. 

“Without a strong hand, we could never have rebuilt 
our economy after the war or broken the American atomic 

monopoly—you yourself helped do that. You have no mor- 

al right to judge our generation— Stalin's generation— for 

its mistakes, for its brutality; you're now enjoying the fruits 
of our labor and our sacrifices. 

“Convergence is a dream. We've got to be Strong 

* stronger than the capitalists—then there'll be peace. If the 
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WITH LUSIA, AND HER SON ALEXEI, ON THE DAY OF THEIR MARRIAGE 
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imperialists use nuclear weapons, we'll retaliate at once 
with everything we've got and destroy every target neces- 
sary to ensure victory." 

So our response would be an immediate, all-out nucle- 
ar attack on enemy cities and industry as well as on military 
targets! Most alarming, Slavsky ignored the question of 
what, other than military force, might prevent war. I point- 
ed out that Reflections warned against exactly the kind of 
approach he was taking, in which life-and-death decisions 
are made by people who have usurped power (and privi- 
lege) without accepting the checks of free opinion and 
open debate. I raised the issue of Czechoslovakia: Was 
there any guarantee against Soviet intervention? Slavsky 
said that had been ruled out by the Central Committee, 
provided there was no overt counterrevolutionary vio- 
lence, as occurred in Hungary. 

A couple of weeks after this, Khariton told me that 
Slavsky opposed my return to the Installation. “You're to 
remain in Moscow for the time being," he said. This was 
tantamount to being fired. ok 

On July 22 Reflections was published in the New Yo" 
Times and later was widely reprinted. The Internation’ 
Publishers Association said that in 1968-69 more than 
18 million copies were published around the world, putting 
me in third place after Mao Zedong and Lenin and ahea 
of Georges Simenon and Agatha Christie. — als 

Reflections was well received by liberal intellec 
abroad. A kindred voice had reached them from ° i 
the Iron Curtain—and from a member of a profession" l 
in America was dominated by “hawks.” On the other tives 
my criticism of Soviet society appealed to conse’ m 
and everyone seemed pleased by my comments 0 
vironment, my humanitarian concerns and m 
for the future, 

The essay was widely read in the 0.5:5.К. 2 hed 
samizdat was flourishing—but many people were ру e 
for circulating Reflections, A driver from Dusha three 
had mailed my essay to a friend was sentence tem: 
years in a labor camp for defaming the Soviet Pr pad 

On Aug. 21 newspapers reported that МЕШ 
troops had entered Czechoslovakia and were un: The 
their international duty." The invasion had 08 
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ed by the Prague Spring collapsed. And “Teal 

1l, displayed its true colors, its Stagnation, its in- 

alis jerate pluralistic or democratic tendencies, not 

0 oet Union but even in neighboring countries. 

| sin en of censorship and free elections were regard- 
ро risky and contagious. 

00 ternational repercussions of the invasion were 
The In For millions of former supporters, it destroyed 
fm in the Soviet system and its potential for reform. 

ug. 25, 10 protest the invasion, seven activists sat 
| minute near the spot in Red Square where prisoners 
| [п executed in prerevolutionary Russia. Then KGB 
| began beating them. All were arrested (they were 

gui sent to labor camps, into exile or, in one case, to a 
icd sychiatric hospital). Minutes later, cars carrying 

| рт Dubcek and other Czechoslovak leaders who 
Mex brought to Moscow by force shot out of the 
Spassky Gate and raced across Red Square. 


pd been 
yremlin’s 


Acts of “Hooliganism” 


gakharov's wife Klava died іп 1969 of stomach cancer. 


one 
E Afer a while he found himself working closely with Elena 
Bonner (“Lusia”), a vigorous human rights activist of Jewish 
lucle- mdAnnenian origin. “Since August 1971," he writes, “Lusia 
Пату | and Ihave followed a common path.” In January 1972 they 
on of wre married, and attending the ceremony were half a dozen 
oint- | KGB men in identical black suits. “Га guess that they were 
nd of f damonstrating their disapproval,” notes Sakharov. Soon the 
isions —[uuhorities were stepping up the pressure on him and Bonner 
privi- tocease speaking out. 
1 and 
| Was After the massacre of Israeli athletes at the 1972 Munich 
avsky — | Olympics, I joined a silent protest in front of the Lebanese 
ittee, абу in Moscow. Lusia was Ш, but her son Alexei, her 
| vio- шег Tanya and Tanya's husband Efrem Yankelevich 
itre with me. We were all carted to a drunk tank by the 
> that IB. A month later, Tanya was expelled from Moscow Uni- 
тею | NY. Lusia's children had now become hostages to my 
sws РМ lic activity. Their access to education and jobs would be 
Шей or blocked. Threats of arrest, imprisonment, phys- 
York р lence and even murder became a genuine menace. 
ional pay the children were forced to emigrate. 
йй n d Oct. 26, 1973, the trial of Cronid Lubarsky, an astro- 
iting | ОМ charged with distributing the Chronicle of Human 
head a the underground publication, began in Noginsk, a 
ls трат Moscow. д dozen of us tried to enter the court- 
و‎ d à were shoved backoutside by awedge of KGB agents. 
ma jeg twisted; some people were trampled. Lusia 
s d Wo Чр to the senior KGB officer and slapped his face. 
б Vy oe later, Lusia was summoned before the Mos- 
een Etim” in Ree: Could she explain her acts of “hooli- 
jo | ts abo, Esk? Such behavior, she was told, raised 
y ea o cut her continued membership in the party. The 
ell- lui | роп was meant to intimidate her. Instead, 
ished nl she p- Т party card on the table, along with a state- 
who "is of fie, Prepared asking to be removed from the 
de |, VNDE It was an enormously effective stroke. 
л lte me mb 04. SO hostile to the Soviet system?” а com- 
pad Noone Cr asked. “It’s given you everything.” 
illing Thy sight Te me anything. I fought in the war, nearly 
phe he pa - Worked night and day.” Lusia had broken 


rty for good. 
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Not long afterward, her son Alexei was rejected by 
Moscow University. He was an excellent student, winning a 
prize in the math Olympics and graduating first in his class. 
But during his junior year at a new school he refused to at- 
tend the standard “Lenin class" that led to automatic 
Komsomol [Communist Party youth organization] mem- 
bership. I urged him not to jeopardize his future for a mi- 
nor formality. Alexei answered, *Andrei Dmitrievich, you 
allow yourself to be honest. Why do you advise me to be- 
have differently?” 

We later learned that one Moscow University examiner 
had received a direct order to flunk him: *He won't be ac- 
cepted anyway, and you'd just be fired." Alexei's Story is 
not unusual. Anti-Semitic discrimination in university ad- 
missions is part of a deliberate policy of squeezing Jews out 
of the country's intellectual establishment. The Central 
Committee is said to have asked Mstislav Keldysh, then 
president of the Academy of Sciences, when its Jewish 
membership would fall to zero. It would take about 20 
years to solve the “problem,” he replied. I must note that 
Keldysh did ло! reduce the number of Jews in the institutes 
he directed and was not anti-Semitic. 


Notoriety at Home and a Nobel in Oslo 


On Aug. 15, 1973, Mikhail Malyarov, the Soviet Deputy 
Procurator-General, telephoned and asked me to come 
see him. At his office on Pushkin Street, Malyarov said that 
meeting with the foreign press, as I had been doing in be- 
half of dissidents, could be regarded as a violation of my 
obligation not to disclose state secrets. To make it clear 
that I was determined to go on speaking out, I decided to 
hold a major press conference. 

Some 30 Western correspondents crowded into our 
apartment on Aug. 21. I said I supported détente, since it 
reduced the risk of war, but added that caution, unity and 
firmness of purpose were necessary on the part of the 
West as it embarked on a new and more complex rela- 
tionship with the U.S.S.R. The Soviet Union, I said, is a 
country “behind a mask,” a closed, totalitarian society ca- 
pable of dangerously unpredictable actions. Détente 
would promote international security only if the West 
avoided letting the U.S.S.R. achieve military superiority 
and at the same time tried to promote a more open Sovi- 
et society. I reminded my listeners that the ingrained con- 
servatism and inertia of the Soviet system militated 
against any rapid change. A few hours after the confer- 
ence, Western radio stations and newspapers began car- 
Tying reports. 

On Aug. 28, newspapers carried a letter signed by 40 
academicians denouncing me for actions that “discredit 
the good name of Soviet science.” It marked the beginning 
of a press campaign against me that included the obligatory 
letters from scientific research institutes, writers’ and art- 
ists’ unions, individual scientists, authors, physicians, war 
veterans, steelworkers, miners and milkmaids. 

The writer Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn was also included in 
many of these attacks. The vital truths expressed in his ex- 
traordinary literary works and keen polemics had made 
him the object of virulent party and KGB hatred for several 
years; now there were claims that I alone, or the two of us, 
were engaged in a slanderous assault on Soviet society and 
its guarantees of work, free medical care and an unrivaled 
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educational system. The main QE. ve that we were en 
ies of détente, working against peace. ЕТЕ 
This grave i SUN had an insidious pEr 
believers in Soviet foreign policy's pacific aims, the se he 
ness of our aid to national liberation movements es d 
treachery of the imperialists who surrounded us p e 
tary installations. If we stand for peace, then the | 
missiles, nuclear warheads and nerve gas ме stockpile, the 
safer everyone will be. Our Western opponents employ ex- 
actly the same line of argument. А А 
In сереп to the press campaign against me, Valentin 
Turchin of the Institute of Applied Mathematics issued an 
open letter in my support. His defense was made at a heavy 
cost: he was denounced at a staff meeting, demoted and fi- 
nally fired. Turchin later supported himself by tutoring pri- 
vate students until his immigration to the U.S. in 1977. 


On Sept. 16 the physicist Yuri Orlov wrote ane 

to Brezhnev suggesting economic and political rd lette, 
offeringa spirited defense of me; like Turchin, he O 
himself out of a job. In 1976 he helped organize the j ound 
Helsinki Watch Group, part of an organization set up; OW 
et dissidents to monitor human rights violations, DOE Sovi. 
later he was sentenced to seven years in a labor c amp Jean 
of internal exile for anti-Soviet activities. He gy fees five 
tremely harsh treatment. At the end of Orlov's triala i ex 
broke out when his friends were barred from ا‎ 
courtroom to hear the verdict. I hit one KGB agent: m the 
ceiving a sharp blow to the neck from another, smacked 
back, but as she was being shoved into a police car, Sion im 
dentally punched the local police chief. She said later ссі. 
right to hit the KGB agent and don't regret it, but I st 


› Iwas 
: ru 
police chief by mistake, and Pd like to apologize to Ck the 


him.” 


Sakharov and Solzhenitsyn: a Difference in Principle 


Despite their common struggle 
against the arbitrariness of the Soviet 
system, Sakharov and fellow Nobel 
laureate and dissident Aleksandr Sol- 
zhenitsyn stood far apart on funda- 
mental questions of Soviet life. 


We first met at the apartment of 
a friend of mine on Aug. 26, 1968. 
With his lively blue eyes and ruddy 
beard, his tongue-twistingly fast 
speech delivered in an unexpected 
treble and his’ deliberate, precise 
gestures, he seemed an animated 
concentration of purposeful energy. 

He voiced his disagreements 
with me in incisive fashion. Any 
kind of convergence is out of the 
question. The West is caught up in 
materialism and permissiveness. 
Socialism may turn out to be its final 
ruin. Our leaders are soulless robots 
who have latched onto power and 
the good life and won't let go until 
forced to do so. 

Solzhenitsyn claimed that I had 
understated Stalin’s crimes. Ac- 
cording to one estimate, 60 million 
people had died as a result of terror, 
famine and associated disease. My 
figure of 10 million deaths in labor 
camps was too low. I was also wrong 
to differentiate Stalin from Lenin: 
| corruption and destruction began 
the day the Bolsheviks seized pow- 
er, and have continued ever since. 
It's a mistake to seek a multiparty 
system; what we need is a nonparty 
| system. 
| I felt enormous respect for him, 
since reinforced by publication of 


his epic work The Gulag Archipela- 
go. Real life is never simple, howev- 
er, and our relations are now diffi- 
cult— perhaps unavoidably so, since 
we are not at all alike and differ 
markedly on questions of principle. 


The two continued meeting into 
the early 1970s, not always amicably. 
Once, Solzhenitsyn’s first wife scold- 
ed Sakharov for harping 
on the issue of Jewish 
emigration and fretting 
about the harassment 
of his wife’s children, 


The West’s lack 
of unity is the 


icy mines in Kolyma and Norilsk, 
On Feb. 12, 1974, Solzhenitsyn 
was taken from his home and placed 
under arrest. The next day a group 
gathered in our apartment and 
drafted the “Moscow Appeal” de- 
manding Solzhenitsyn’s release and 
an investigation of the crimes de- 
scribed in The Gulag Archipelago. 
But Solzhenitsyn was expelled from 
the country and flown 
to West Germany. 
Before discussing 
the issues that divide 
us, I wish to emphasize 


pointing out that the price it pays for my profound respect 


Russian people faced 


for him, for his talent 


greater worries. As Sa- р lur alism, as a writer and for т 
kharov writes, Lusia was historic achievemen 
“outraged by the lectur- freedom and in uncovering the 
ing tone" and burst out, Fi espect for the state's “шош Ad. 
“Don’t. gi à saved д t deal О 
on't-give me that individual with a grea 


‘Russian people’ s-— ! 
You make. breakfast for 
your own children, not 
for the whole Russian 
people!” Still the Sakharovs were 


soon rallying to Solzhenitsyn's 
defense. 


Right after New Year 1974, Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s 13-year-old stepson vis- 
ited our apartment, disappeared 
into the bathroom and retumed 
with a book that had been con- 
cealed under his clothing: The Gu- 
lag Archipelago. The book was a 
shattering experience, evoking a 
somber world of Bray camps sur- 
rounded by barbed wire, investiga- 
tors’ offices and torture chambers, 


what he says. But even 
where I share Solzhe- 
nitsyn’s general thesis, 
I often find- troubling 
the peremptory nature of his judg: 
ments, the absence of nuance л 
his lack of tolerance for the ор! 
ions of others. He displays а шат 3 
anti-Western and isolationist Pa 
at times lapsing into an exage" 
Russian nationalism. _ yest 

In Solzhenitsyn's VIEW: citis 
is losing its battle against (0 E 
ianism, which is on the offen | 
erywhere. Inconsistent, ш И 
lacking firm religious ОГ the 
guidelines, it is wallowing "o 
pleasures of the consumer less 
in permissiveness. It 1S be 
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t. 5, Solzhenitsyn dispatched his article *Peace 
" for publication abroad, warning the West 


Qn Sep 


jolence : 
210 e nature and extent of state violence in the 


1000 R Just before its publication, he added the proposal 
hys TE awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for “indefatiga- 


tha evoted (and personally dangerous) opposition to Sys- 
% estate violence.” - 
n Oct. 9, 1975, Lusia and I—she in Italy after a hard- 


attle to permit her to leave the country to treat her 


b 
ie I in Moscow—heard the news that I had been 
e ied the Nobel Peace Prize. The official reaction in the 
aN 


S.R. was one of intense irritation tinged with nervous- 
m I was denied permission to go to Norway for the No- 
bd award ceremonies on the grounds that I was *'an indi- 
vidual possessing knowledge of state secrets.” Lusia 
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Shanghaied and Banished 


d Sakharov was able to continue his cat-and-mouse game 
with the authorities through the 1970s at least partly because 
of his world stature as a human rights activist and because his 
arrest would have strained Soviet-U.S. relations. But with the 
invasion of Afghanistan in 1979, those relations deteriorated 
catastrophically, and the state soon moved against Sakharov. 


As 1980 began, Afghanistan cast a long shadow. In- 
creased latitude was granted to the KGB because of the war 
and possibly in anticipation of the forthcoming Olympics, 
as evidenced in a series of arrests. 

On Jan. 17, Charles Bierbauer, an ABC television corre- 
spondent, and his crew arrived for an interview. Afterward 


accepted the award for me in Oslo in December. 


destroying itself in the smoke and 
fumes of its cities and the din of hys- 
terical music. 

Certainly there is much bitter 
truth in Solzhenitsyn’s complaints. I 
too have called attention to the 
West’s lack of concerted action, its 
dangerous illusions, the factional 
gamesmanship, shortsightedness, 
selfishness and cowardice displayed 
by some of its politicians. Yet I be- 
lieve that Western society is 
fundamentally healthy and dy- 
namic, capable of meeting the 
challenges life continually 
brings. 

The West’s lack of unity is 
the price it pays for the plural- 
ism, freedom and respect for 
the individual that are the 
Sources of strength and flexibil- 
ity for any society. It makes no 
Sense to sacrifice them for a 
mechanical, barracks unity that 
pay have a certain utility if 
one’s goal is aggressive expan- 
Son but has otherwise proved 
to be a failure. Solzhenitsyn's 
mistrust of the West, of progress in 
neral, of science and democracy 
pee him to romanticize a patriar- 
d Way of life and craftsmanship, 
5 expect too much from the Rus- 

ап Orthodox Church. 
an atzhenitsyn suggests that there 
айат mady clear signs of a national 
si 00 renaissance, that Rus- 
Social ave always been hostile to the 
art ISt system and even that they 
in, oled defeatist sentiments dur- 


in 
when Old War П. These ideas, 


I х . 
somewhat 18У have oversimplified 


t, are little short of myths. 


If our people and our leaders ever 
succumb to such notions, the results 
could be tragic. 

Unlike Solzhenitsyn, I see faults 
and sound principles in both the so- 
cialist and the Western systems. I 
believe that their convergence is 
possible, and I welcome that pros- 
pect as a chance to save humanity 
from the confrontation that threat- 
ens it with destruction. 


BANISHED NOBEL LAUREATE IN THE U.S. IN 1975 


I do not share Solzhenitsyn’s an- 
tipathy toward progress. If mankind 
is the healthy organism I believe it 
to be, then progress, science and the 
constructive application of intelli- 
gence will enable us to cope with the 
dangers facing us. Having set out on 
the path of progress several millen- 
niums ago, mankind cannot halt 
now—nor should it. 

Solzhenitsyn and I differ most 
sharply over the defense of civil 
rights—freedom of conscience, 
freedom of expression, freedom to 
choose one’s country of residence, 


the openness of society. I have no 
doubt whatsoever as to the value of 
defending specific individuals. He 
assigns only a secondary importance 
to human rights and fears that con- 
centration on them may divert atten- 
tion from more important matters. 

In The Oak and the Calf, Solzhe- 
nitsyn makes a great deal of my sup- 
posed naiveté, my impracticality 
and especially my susceptibility 
to “pernicious” influences. 
Among those who (in his view) 
have hitched themselves to 
"this strange, huge, conspicu- 
ous balloon, which was soaring 
to the heights without engine or 
petrol" —me—Solzhenitsyn’s 
sharpest, if covert, thrusts are 
aimed at my wife. Her “delete- 
rious" influence, he suggests, 
led me to harp on emigration 
by Jewish refuseniks—people 
*who did not feel that Russia 
was their own country." : 

It’s a shame that Solzheni- 
tsyn understood so little about 
me, my thoughts on emigration, 
human rights and other matters, 
and about the real Lusia and her 
true role in my life. Late in 1974 a 
German correspondent brought me 
a gift from Solzhenitsyn, a copy of 
The Oak and the Calf, with a warm 
and complimentary inscription 
from the author. I already knew 
what was in it, and when I saw the 
inscription, 1 couldn't help exclaim- 
ing, “Solzhenitsyn really offended 
me in this book!” 

The correspondent grinned, 
“Yes, of course, but he doesn't real- 
ize it.” m 
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ar. I was surprised by the 
a and by something pecu- 
lity and gloating. 


I accompanied them to their с 
number of KGB agents in the are 
liar in the air—a mixture of hosti 
I said, “Well, here they are." 
*Yes, here we are!" a KGB agent 
suppose they'd already learned of the c 
But the Americans were allowed to drive off. f 
Our phone rang at 1 a.m. on Jan. 22. A friend, very ex- 
cited, said he had heard that a decision had been made to 
deprive me of my awards and exile me from Moscow. I d 
marked, “Æ month ago, I wouldn't have taken it seriously, 
but now, with Afghanistan, anything's possible." 2 4 
Jan. 22 was a Tuesday, the day the theoretical-physics 
seminar met at FIAN [the physics institute where Sakharov 
still worked]. I followed my customary routine, ordering a 
car from the academy's motor pool and leaving home at 
1:30. At the Krasnokholmsky Bridge, a traffic-patrol car 
forced us to stop. From the front seat I saw two men get in 
the rear, flashing red IDs marked mvp [for Interior Minis- 
try]. They were actually KGB. 
They ordered the driver to follow the patrol car to the 
Procurator's Office on Pushkin Street. KGB agents escort- 
ed me to the fourth floor, where “chats” about my activities 
had taken place in 1973 and 1977. I asked Alexander Re- 
kunkov, the deputy procurator-general, *Why didn't you 
send a summons instead of shanghaiing me?" 
Rekunkov replied, “I gave orders to have you brought 
here due to the extraordinary circumstances and the great 
urgency involved. I have been instructed to read you a de- 
cree passed by the Presidium: 
“In view of A.D. Sakharov's systematic actions, which 
discredit him as a recipient of State awards, and in re- 
sponse to many suggestions made by the Soviet public, the 
Presidium of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet has decided to 
deprive Andrei Dmitrievich Sakharov of the title Hero of 
Socialist Labor and all his State awards." 
Rekunkov continued, “It has been decided to banish 
A.D. Sakharov from Moscow to a place that will put an end 
to his contacts with foreigners.” The official looked up and 
added, “The place that has been selected is Gorky, which is 
off limits to foreigners. Please sign here to acknowledge 
that you have been informed of the decree’s contents.” 
He handed me a typewritten sheet of paper. I saw the 
typed—not signed—name of Leonid Brezhnev. The de- 
cree was undated and made no mention of banishment. 
As I studied the paper, Rekunkov said, “The regula- 
tions require that persons deprived of awards return 
them.” I refused, since the awards had been given in recog- 
nition of services rendered. = 
І asked why the decree was undated and why Brezhnev 
had not personally signed it. Rekunkov said something 
about “technicalities.” I failed to ask who had made the de- 
cision to banish me and on what authority. I considered the 
entire proceeding completely illegal and thought it point- 
less to argue fine points of jurisprudence with those who 
obviously had no respect for the law. By maintaining this 
attitude all through my first weeks in Gorky, I may have 
created the inadvertent impression that [ accepted their 
right to proceed in this totally unlawful manner. 
"You're to leave for Gorky at once,” Rekunkov said. 
“Your wife may accompany you.” 

I phoned Lusia. “I'm calling from the Procurator’s Of- 
fice. They picked me up on the street.” 

“Whaaat?” 


echoed derisively. I 
decision to exile me. 
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ALONE TOGETHER IN GORKY IN 1985 


“Police stopped our car; KGB agents got in and ordered 
us to drive here. Гуе been stripped of my awards, and I'm 
being banished to Gorky— it's off limits to foreigners," 

“Will you be coming back to the house?” 

“No, I'm supposed to leave straight from here, but it’s 
my understanding that you can accompany me." I hung up 
and mumbled to myself, “So this is it...” 

Downstairs, I climbed into the backseat ofa minibus 
with curtained windows, flanked by KGB agents. We were 
preceded by a police car with a flashing light and siren and 
followed by another car. Lusia arrived at Domodedovo 
Airport more than two hours later. She told me that as 
soon as she hung up after my call, our phone went dead 
(service wasn’t restored until December 1986). Soon after- 
ward, police and KGB cordoned off our building and 
stopped correspondents and friends from entering. 

Five minutes after Lusia arrived, an officer announced 
that our plane, a Tu-154, was ready. A dozen KGB agents 
accompanied us on our special flight. We were too relieved 
at being reunited to worry about where we were headed— 
we didn't care if it was to the ends of the earth. In Gorky we 
were loaded into another minibus. “Where are we goms: 
Lusia asked our anonymous escorts. 

“Home,” answered one, grinning. 


Visit from a Gunman 


After a long journey, we were deposited at a uem 
ty building off what we later learned was Gagarin А ne 
and taken to an apartment on the first floor. I 2 de 
Toom a man seated behind a desk said, “I’m Perel E uted 
uty procurator for the Gorky district. I've been n c 
to inform you of your regimen: you are forbidden nani 
yond the city limits of Gorky. You'll be kept under ki for- 
lance, and you are forbidden to meet with or con^ o 
eigners or criminal elements. The MVD will let Y Pd ЇЇ 
when you're required to check in at their headqu?r үші 
you have any questions, call the KGB, either M4) 
Chuprov or Captain Nikolai Shuvalov.” Реге “зд. 

Lusia, meanwhile, had been talking with T which 
lady” and had taken a look around the apart 1 ski 
had four rooms (one reserved for the landlady) P $ 


ut it's 
ng up 


nibus 
were 
nand 
>dovo 
at as 
dead 
after- 
‚ and 
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d bathroom. The landlady told Lusia she was the wid- 

en an «cB officer. (It took us six months to discover what 

0 A duties were: to make sure that the window in her 

с left unbolted to. allow KGB agents access (о the 

m e from the street, bypassing the police manning a 
арат ost.) As I appeared, she retired to her room. — 

Eu Jast Lusia and I were alone together.* She'd had the 
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foresight to pack our transistor radio, and on the evening 
news my exile was the lead story, along with Afghanistan. 
For the next two weeks foreign broadcasts featured pro- 
tests by writers, public personalities and—of particular 
weight—scientists, including the U.S. scientists Sidney 
Drell and Jeremy Stone. The intervention of U.S. National 
Academy of Sciences President Philip Handler and other 


with Sakharov 


fone Together is the title of Elena Bonner's 1986 account of her life in exile 
‘Alon 


Who Murdered Lake Baikal? 


prominent scientists might have forestalled further steps 
against me. My Soviet colleagues, regrettably, kept silent— 


The planet's oldest, deepest and 
largest lake, Baikal is about the size of 
Belgium and accounts for a fifth of 
the world’s freshwater reserves. The 
threat to this unique ecosystem, home 
to more than 1,000 species of plants 
and animals unknown anywhere else, 
stimulated a vociferous Soviet envi- 
ronmental movement. Baikal, says 
Siberian activist Valentin Rasputin, 
contains “such pulchritude as to be 
unimaginable this side of paradise.” 


It is a precious resource, 
an area of surpassing natural 
beauty, a source of national 
pride and, to some extent, 
the very symbol of our na- 
tion. For several years, news- 
papers had been publishing 
alarming reports on threats 
to Baikal from industrial 
construction along its shores, 
the felling and rafting of tim- 
ber and pulp mills’ discharge 
of chemical wastes. 

Early in 1967 a student at 
the Moscow Institute of En- 
ergy invited me to attend meetings 
of the Komsomol [Communist Par- 
У youth wing] Committee to Save 
Baikal. I learned that in the late 
1950s, Orlov, the minister in charge 
Of the paper industry, had ordered 
go Struction of a large cellulose 

PLEX On the lake’s shores to pro- 
€ а particularly durable viscose 
од Cord for airplane tires. It was 
Nd that the pure Baikal water 
x facilitate polymerization [a 
mi Process in which many 
Mich molecules combine to build 
mers arger molecules called poly- 
] and the resulting fibers would 


5 Tonger 
this h © plant's output showed that 
l pothesis was unfounded. More 
Mant, the aviation industry 
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switched from rayon cord to metallic 
cord. Whatever rationale the Baikal 
complex may once have had—and it 
never offset the potential harm to the 
lake—vanished. Construction never- 
theless went ahead, with whole ar- 
mies of officials defending their deci- 
sion and saving face by insisting on 
the complex’s importance for the de- 
fense of the country, the usual clinch- 
ing argument. 

The story goes that Orlov had 


A PRECIOUS RESOURCE; SYMBOL OF THE NATION 


chosen the site by simply pointing to 
a place on the shoreline while cruis- 
ing in a motorboat with cronies. 
Building was already under way 
when someone discovered that this 
was the precise spot where the fam- 
ous Verninsky earthquake had 
caused the lake to swallow up 14 
hectares of shoreline in the 19th 
century; it was a seismically active 
region. But instead of canceling the 
project, the authorities transferred 
responsibility to the Ministry of Me- 
dium Machine Building. One scien- 
tist taunted me: “Do you know 
who’s in charge of the murder of 
Baikal? Your own Slavsky!” New 
plans were drawn up for earth- 
quake-resistant aluminum-and- 
glass buildings supported by steel 


piles. But the buildings are still vul- 
nerable to the major earthquakes 
that have occurred there once or 
twice a century. 

The big problem now was treat- 
ment of toxic waste. The pollution 
caused by floating logs down the riv- 
ers that empty into the lake kills the 
spawn of most fish, including the 
Baikal omul, which a century ago ri- 
valed beef as a source of food for all 
Russia. The accidental discharge of 
effluents, deforestation and 
fire also threatened the frag- 
ile ecological balance of the 
region. We proposed that the 
lakeshores be closed to new 
industry and existing enter- 
prises be moved. 

Ata meeting of the Coun- 

cil of Ministers, Prime Minis- 
ter Alexei Kosygin, who was 
handling the Baikal project, 
asked Mstislav Keldysh, pres- 
ident of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, "What does the acade- 
my recommend? If the 
safeguards aren't reliable, 
we'll stop construction." Keldysh 
quoted a report that the water-puri- 
fication system and other safe- 
guards were completelv reliable. He 
may have been acting in good faith. 
Still, my feeling is that his stand was 
greatly influenced by the academy's 
dependence on the bureaucratic 
machine, and that he was predis- 
posed to respect the wishes of this 
machine and to ignore the warnings 
of whistle blowers. 

Only a couple of years after 
these events, a Komsomol expedi- 
tion brought back photographs 
showing the massive destruction of 
Baikal’s fish and plankton caused by 
toxic wastes. No accidental dis- 
charges had been logged. As always, 
everything was fine on paper. L| 
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except for public attacks on me. 

Lusia, who was still permitted to 
travel, left Gorky for Moscow on Jan. 
27. The next day, at a press confer- 
ence held in our Chkalov Street 
apartment, she read a statement I 
had written describing the circum- 
stances of my exile and my thoughts 
on current issues. She also visited the 
Procurator’s Office to determine the 
official grounds for my exile and to 
resolve the visa problem of her son's 
fiancée Liza (Alexei had immigrated 
to the U.S. in May 1978, but Liza had 
not received permission to join him). 

Several Gorky residents visited 
me while Lusia was absent. Felix Kra- 
savin, an old friend of the Bonner 
family, paid a call. So did the refuse- 
nik physicist Mark Kovner, whom I'd 
met at a seminar in Moscow. I made 
new acquaintances, among them Ser- 
gei Ponomarev, who had served five 
years in a labor camp for “anti-Soviet activity.” 

Each visitor, upon leaving the building, was taken by 
the police to a nearby site designated “post for the mainte- 
nance of public order." They would be held for hours while 
their papers were checked, and attempts would be made to 
intimidate them. Many suffered unpleasant repercussions. 
After a few weeks the authorities allowed only people sent 
or approved by the KGB to pass through their blockade. A 
few months later, the flow of visitors stopped altogether. 

On Jan. 28 I was ordered to report to мур headquar- 
ters. There, two KGB men introduced themselves as Major 
Chuprov and Captain Shuvalov. They complained that T 
had violated the terms of my regimen by phoning Moscow 
and writing a postscript to a Helsinki Group document. 

“They're mistaken,” I said. 

“Will you put that in writing?" 

"Of course." I took a sheet of paper and wrote that I 
had not called Moscow (my attempts to telephone had all 
been illegally cut off). I had added my signature to the doc- 
ument about Afghanistan but had not made any changes in 
it, since I was not a member of the Helsinki Group. 

I asked Chuprov to write down several requests and 
pass them on. I asked that Liza be granted a visa to join 
Alexei, that young scientists from FIAN be permitted to vis- 
it me, that I have access to my regular doctors from the 
academy clinic, that the telephone be reconnected in the 
Moscow apartment of Lusia's mother Ruth (essential be- 
cause of her age, 79, and her health) and that phone service 
be installed in the Gorky apartment—members of the 
academy are entitled to a private telephone. 

Chuprov suggested that I order the telephone myself. I 
said that no one would speak with me at the telephone of- 
fice since I was officially still a resident of Moscow. 

“You can register as a resident of Gorky.” 

“Under no circumstances will I do that: I was sent here 
illegally.” 

That same evening, I answered the doorbell. Two 
men—drunk or pretending to be drunk—entered, declar- 
ing that they wanted to “get a look at this Sakharoy guy.” 

“I’m Sakharov." 

“Why do you want the Olympics boycotted?” 
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“Because the U.S.S.R. is conducting military opera. 
tions in Afghanistan.” 

Suddenly, one pulled a pistol from his pocket; he began 
playing with it and waving it around. I asked whether it was 
a real pistol or just a cigarette lighter. One of them replied, 
“А cigarette lighter that drills holes in people.” 

The second man kept assuring me that his friend really 
was a first-class marksman. Then the man with the gun 
started to shout, “ГЇЇ show you what Afghanistan’s really 
like! ТЇЇ turn this apartment into an Afghanistan!” 

While this was going on, Lusia's friend Natasha Gesse, 
who was looking after me while Lusia was gone, caught 
sight of the pistol and told the landlady, “Pretend you're 
taking out the garbage and go tell the policeman that 
drunks are in the apartment and that they've got a pistol. 

The landlady was gone a good while, but when she re 
turned, she pretended she'd misunderstood Natasha. She 
had to be sent a second time. At last, several policemen ap- 
peared and led the *drunks" away. 


A Theft in Gorky 


The KGB never let things settle into a stable 
from time to time, they would commit a new ошар. 

Whenever I left the building, my ков tails Nou. м the 
ow me. I came to know many by sight. When walk in 
woods, I more than once flushed an observer hiding b ed 
а tree, who would then dash away. We were PI 
from making long-distance calls; whenever W 
post office to do so, the phones were “out of OF aged 10 
shadows had been there ahead of us. Once I mail ff and 


pattem, 


make a call by carrying out a trash can, droppiné sic 
continuing to a post office. From that day on, à P? 
accompanied us when we took out the garbage ane. 10 
The KGB did more than supervise my quara? it ente? 
the first days, we detected signs that strangers ders 
ing our apartment. We would find our tape 1600" yı 
Os and typewriter damaged and had to repa! етей 
times. At first, we assumed that some of the А 
were letting the ков agents into our apartment: 


istol,” 
he re- 
a. She 
en ap- 


eg it Was the landlady. Whenever I went out, I took irre- 
alize ple notes, documents and books with me. 
pm KGB never gave up its pursuit of my bag of docu- 
n March 1981, I visited a dental clinic where I was 
ome work done. The dental technician insisted 
pecause this was a surgical office, I'd have to leave my 
that tside. When I went to reclaim the bag, it was gone, 
bag P had struck a powerful blow: I lost notes on scien- 
| тв and current events, personal documents and 
De my diary for the past 14 months and three thick 
Becks containing the manuscript of these memoirs. 
2 began to reconstruct the book from memory. Опсе or 
се a month, Lusia would take what I'd written to Mos- 
P and send it on to Efrem and Tanya in the U.S. How she 
complished this is a story that cannot yet be told. By 
April 1982, I had finished another rough draft. But on Oct. 
11, 1982, the entire manuscript—500 typewritten pages 
Lusia had brought back from Moscow and 900 handwritten 
ages I had recently completed—was again stolen, this 
time by what can only be called gangster methods. 

We had driven into town, and Lusia went off on an er- 
rand while I waited in the car, the bag on the floor behind 
the front seat. A man walked over and asked through my 
half-open window, “Are you headed for Moscow?” I told 
him no. My memory of what happened next is blank. I re- 
call someone pulling the bag through a window. I tried to 
get out of the car but couldn't find the door handle, some- 
thing that usually comes automatically. I finally extricated 
myself and saw three women standing nearby, one holding 
what looked like a doctor's kit. “They jumped over the rail- 
ing,” one woman told me. “Did you know they smashed 
your window?" The left rear window had been smashed, 
but Г hadn't heard a thing. Y believe I'd been momentarily 
stunned by some narcotic. I have no direct evidence, but 
there was a strange odor, like that of rotting fruit. 

“We called the police,” one said. “They’re coming.” 
One of the women must have been a doctor, the other two 
Were probably nurses assigned to treat me if I suffered any 
Il effects from the narcotic. They’d lied about calling the 
Police. They didn’t want me to go straight to the precinct 
Station; maybe they were afraid Га pass out along the way. 
They walked off before I could ask them to serve as 
Witnesses, 
ron ening in March 1980, a policeman was stationed in 
c our apartment door around the clock. Anyone who 
ates ae me was given a hard time, and those from other 

x as usually forced to leave 
ове found themselves іл ѕе- 
Мо TIE le: at least three persons 
Months smpted to visit spent several 

n psychiatric confinement. 


ents. I 
paving 8 
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Our two-year campaign had made Liza's case widely 
known, so we could count on sympathy and support. Most 
people would understand that a hunger strike was not a bi- 
Zarre extravagance but our one remaining option. 

At first, Lusia and I exchanged written notes about our 
plans, so that the KGB couldn't eavesdrop on us. Once we 
had made our decision, there was no reason to conceal it. 
On the contrary, by declaring our intentions, we gave the 
KGB an opportunity to let Liza go quietly and save face. So, 
in October, we sent out appeals for support. , 

Lusia traveled to Moscow with letters announcing our 
hunger strike, also notebooks containing the work I had 
done on these memoirs. I didn’t want the KGB to get any of 
this. A week later, she returned with 100 bottles of Bor- 
zhomi mineral water, which helps maintain the body’s elec- 
trolyte balance while fasting. On Oct. 21 I sent telegrams to 
Brezhnev and the head of the Academy of Sciences, an- 
nouncing that our hunger strike would begin on Nov. 22. 

Many dissidents held Liza responsible for not prevent- 
ing the hunger strike. It should have been obvious to them 
that Liza had no way of influencing our decision. The refus- 
al to let her rejoin Alexei may have been the immediate 
cause of the strike. But in a broader sense, it was the conse- 
quence of all that had happened to us, including exile in 
Gorky and a continuation of my struggle for human rights 
and the freedom to choose one's country of residence. 
There had been virtually no objection when I declared a 
hunger strike in 1974 on behalf of the dissident Vladimir 
Bukovsky and other political prisoners. This time I was 
honoring a more compelling and personal obligation. 


The strike began on Nov. 22. After nearly two weeks, Sa- 
kharov and his wife were steadily growing weaker. 


Dec. 4 was Tanya and Efrem's anniversary, and we 
looked forward to clinking glasses with Mark Kovner when he 
stopped by laterin the day: mineral water inour glasses, vodka 
in his. While we were taking our 1 o'clock walk on the terrace, 
we caught sight of a man inside our apartment—a KGB agent 
whose face was familiar. We hurried in from the terrace and 
saw that eight people had invaded the living room and entry 
hall. At least some, if not all, were from the KGB. Most were 
wearing white coats. Lusia said, “They've come to kill us.” 

The door chain had been ripped off—not for the first 
time—and the key was lying on a table. One of the intrud- 
ers announced he was from the Municipal Health Depart- 


The Wallenberg Mystery 


One of the items in the bag stolen 


file is never completely eradicated. 


Aisa for Liza 


m the Sakharovs began their 
they ha Ser strike while in Gorky (earlier 
Шоу; Conducted others in support of 
AGBs re, sidents). The issue was the 
fiancé Hl al to permit Liza to join her 
Us e. - "Ia Bonner’s son Alexei, in the 


"отеу s 
ИН Soviet dissidents strongly criti- 


deg, “ike, fearin 0 ight 
Overa ro ros fearing Sakharov mig 


vely "trivial" family issue. 


from the dental clinic in Gorky was a 
letter about Raoul Wallenberg, the 
Swedish diplomat who rescued thou- 
sands of Hungarian Jews during 
World War II, then vanished when 
the Soviets occupied Budapest. Sovi- 
et authorities have maintained that 
Wallenberg died in prison in 1947 
and the file of his case was destroyed. 
The latter assertion most assuredly is 
untrue: NKVD and KGB investigation 
files are stamped TO BE PRESERVED 
FOREVER; pages may be removed 
on instructions from the top, but a 


At the Installation I learned how 
all this works from a KGB officer who'd 
had the job of sorting files. In every 
case, the first page of a file was re- 
tained. If a person had been executed, 
an affidavit that the death sentence 
had been carried out had to be includ- 
ed. along with the serial number of the 
pistol used. 


Complete files of cases involving — 


foreigners almost certainly were pre- 


served. Diplomats should continue to. — 


press Soviet authorities to clear up thé 


Wallenberg mystery. id = 
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you. We've received a great 
children.” 

Jess and, in any case, 
B agents went out- 
Lusia said bitterly, 


ment. “We have to hospitalize 
many letters from citizens, from your 

We realized that resistance was use 
we no longer had the strength. The KG 
side. We kissed. Tears came to my eyes. 
“Апа оп Tanya’s anniversary... —— : E 

Out on the street, they began pushing us into two sepa 
rate ambulances. I was taken to Semashko Hospital, ie 
medical center for the Gorky region, while Lusia was a 
to Hospitgl No. 10, a run-down facility on the Oka's le | 
bank. But until I actually saw Lusia again, I was under the 
illusion we were in the same hospital. I was put In a sẹmi- 
private room. My roommate introduced himself as secre- 
tary of a district party committee. A third bed and patient 
had been placed in the entry leading into our room. These 
men were both genuinely ill. ; 

A few minutes after I got to the room, the attending 
physician, Dr. Rulev, appeared, and I allowed him to take 
my pulse and blood pressure. I refused to submit to any 
other procedures and asked to be reunited with Lusia. Sep- 
aration was difficult to bear. The KGB was apparently 
counting on that to break us. They were also hoping that 
the news that the Sakharovs were in the hospital receiving 
medical care would pacify our friends around the world. 

I spent part of the first night reading Nabokov's Speak, 
Memory. In the morning I wrote a statement to the doctor 
in charge declaring that my wife and I had been separated 
by force, and that I would refuse all medical procedures 
until we were reunited, and would not end my hunger 
strike until I was certain that Liza would be granted per- 
mission to emigrate. 

The nurses would bring meals for me even though I 
asked them not to. I would leave the untouched trays in the 
hall. The other patients were kind enough to eat in the en- 
try, keeping the door to the room closed. 

A well-known consultant, Dr. Vagralik, would visit me 
two or three times a day, accompanied by Rulev and some- 
times by a doctor who was introduced as a neurologist but 
was, I suspect, a psychiatrist. Vagralik warned me that I 
was not a young man, that I could slip into a terminal state 
at any moment, and that he had already noticed irrevers- 
ible changes whose progress would accelerate. The neu- 
rologist (or psychiatrist) suggested that I was becoming 
confused and losing my faculties. As he put it, I already had 
one foot in the grave, and I ought to let the doctors obey 
the Hippocratic oath and help me. 

To all these statements and to Rulev's attempts to take 
my blood pressure, I responded with a single, set phrase: “I 
refuse to be examined until I’m reunited with my wife.” On 
the morning of Dec. 8, Ruley said, “You have only a few 
hours to think it over. You must end your hunger strike.” 

A few hours after Rulev's visit, a man entered my room. 
He was from the KGB. “We’ve met before,” he said. It was 
in 1980, after Lusia surprised the KGB searching our apart- 
ment. “My name is Ryabinin. I’m authorized to inform you 
that your request can now be reconsidered in a positive 
light, but you must first end your hunger strike." I said that 
I took the KGB’s promises seriously, but that my wife and I 
could decide to end the hunger strike only when we were 
together. He said, “You'll be seeing me again." 

That same morning, apparatus for forced feeding was 
brought into Lusia's room. She warned the doctors that she 
would resist forced feeding with all her strength, even if she 
died in the struggle. A few hours after this last attempt to 
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RETURNING TO MOSCOW AFTER ALMOST SEVEN YEARS OF EXILE 


break her will, Lusia was driven to Semashko Hospital. In 
the chief physician's office, after four days of painful Sepa- 
ration, we embraced. We insisted that Ryabinin speak in 
our presence with Academy President Anatoli Alexandroy, 
as an earnest of the KGB’s promise; only then would we end 
our hunger strike. After 17 days, the strike was over, and 
Liza was free to join Alexei in the U.S. 


Mentally Unstable? 


In April 1983 in Gorky, Lusia had what was apparently 
her second heart attack. The weeks that followed brought 
two additional cardiac events. She was offered a bed in the 
Academy of Sciences hospital, but refused to be admitted 
without me. zB 

The academy soon dispatched a team of specialists fo 
examine me. The head of the team said hospitalization ¥ 
advisable in my case, as I had received no treatment ү 
chronic prostate condition since arriving їп Gorky, x 
plagued by angina and borderline hypertension and a 
ently had suffered several heart attacks—microinfarc’s a 
1970 and 1975 and three attacks in Gorky—85 ү а 
bout of thrombophlebitis. My condition was not eu 
critical as Lusia's, but there was still ample reason Re j- 
be admitted. But I was only kidding myself that ig 
talization was being given serious consideration. 


public 80 
E 514, Н 
ties as a delusion produced by the influence of jose i 


of international Zionism. I would be transforme ist wht? 
a distinguished Soviet (Russian, of course D 
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ade invaluable contributions to the Motherland and 
pad m cience. The KGB was concentrating its energies on 
world > she was by now seriously ill. 
heh a was detained at the Gorky airport on May 2, 1984, 
Peed for 17 months her visits to Moscow, our princi- 
which Ens of contact with the outside world. She was put on 
pal De nvicted in August of "slandering the Soviet system" 
al, entenced to five years’ internal exile, in Gorky. 
m April 1985, against Lusia's wishes, I conducted a hun- 
Pike demanding that she be allowed to go abroad to vis- 
Er г mother, children and grandchildren and to receive 
i E treatment. I was forcibly confined in Gorky's Se- 
Beko Hospital from April 25 and subjected to painful 
mi feeding until July 11, when I decided to end that hun- 
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Ber strike. But two weeks later, I resumed it, and on July 27I 
was taken back to Semashko by force. My normal weight is 
around 175 Ibs., but it dropped to 138 by Aug. 13. That day, 
they began subcutaneous (into both thighs) and intravenous 
drips to supplement the forced feedings. Each subcutaneous 
feeding took several hours, my legs would swell painfully, 
and I would be unable to walk for a day or two. 


"You Can Return to Moscow" . 


In March 1985 Mikhail Gorbachev came to power in the 
Soviet Union. Though he at first defended the treatment of Sa- 
kharov, he soon decided that keeping him in exile was incom- 


“Mankind Cannot Do Without Nuclear Power” 


S OF EXILE 


After the Chernobyl nuclear-re- 
actor catastrophe of April 26, 1986, 
the reports in the Soviet press led 
me to adopt far too sanguine an ap- 
proach. One clue that should have 


ital. In alerted me to a possible cover-up 
|| sepa- was a mid-May report that several 
Deak in fire fighters had perished; if radia- 
indrov, tion levels in the vicinity of the 
we end Chernobyl plant did not exceed 10 
er, and to 15 milliroentgens an hour, what 
could have caused their deaths? 
In fact, the radiation levels pub- 
lished in the Soviet press were 1% 
or less of the true figures. But there 
ES were other, subjective reasons for 
arently my complacency: my ргесопсер- 
rought tions, my mental inertia and sheer 
Jin the Wishful thinking. 
mitted _ When Lusia returned from a vis- 
I to the West, her information on 
lists 10 Chernobyl shook me. Czechoslova- 
ion Was kia, Sweden, Poland and Hungary 
qe ad demanded an explanation from 
cy, Was Soviet authorities for the high levels 
шн of radiation throughout Europe. 
es 005 were given iodine tablets to 
2 " a ‘Peed the elimination of radioactive 
H Iodine from their systems—which 
ospi ed the question of what was be- 
| ое in the U.S.S.R., where the 
en thè D. of radioactivity was much 
nator mr. In the Ukraine and Belo- 
1y ut m Pregnant women were ad- 
egy fo! optim have abortions. My initial 
101015 lt ORA was completely dispelled. 
jm the Important to decide in my 
cis К mind what should be done 
iv Utnuclear 
acti 3 power. 
ia, wh Noun My, mankind cannot re- 
ivi find Е осе power, so we must 
agen" i abe nical means to guarantee 
ck inl? Оше Safety and exclude the 


possibility of another Chernobyl. 
The best way is international legis- 
lation requiring that all new nuclear 
reactors be sited deep enough un- 
derground so that even a worst-case 
accident would not discharge radio- 
active substances into the atmo- 
sphere. Existing aboveground reac- 


CHERNOBYL AFTER THE TRAGEDY 


tors should be protected by reliable 
containment structures. The first 
priority should be to safeguard 
atomic plants that supply power and 
heat to large cities, reactors with 
graphite moderators like the one 
that malfunctioned at Chernobyl, 
and fast-neutron breeder reactors. 

І also became interested in the 
possibility of reducing earthquake 
damage by burying thermonuclear 
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charges deep underground in seis- 
mologically active areas and deto- 
nating them to relieve the buildup of 
tension when strains in the earth's 
core approach the critical level. If 
this proves feasible, we could control 
at least the timing of earthquakes; 
people and property could be evacu- 
ated in orderly fashion. To preclude 
the escape of any radiation, the ex- 
plosion would probably have to be 
two or more miles beneath the 
earth's surface. 

On Feb. 15, 1987, addressing the 
Moscow Forum for a Non-Nuclear 
World for the Survival of Mankind, 
I had this to say on the peaceful use 
of atomic energy: 

"Nuclear weapons divide and 
threaten mankind. But there are 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy that 
should promote the unity of man- 
kind. Chernobyl was an example of 
the tragic interaction of equipment 
failure and human error. Neverthe- 
less, the aversion people rightly feel 
for military applications must not 
spill over to the peaceful use of nu- 
clear energy. Mankind cannot do 
without nuclear power. We must 
find a solution to the safety problem 
that will rule out another Chernobyl 
resulting from human error, failure 
to follow instructions, design de- 
fects or technical malfunction." 

I concluded, “People concerned 
about the potential harmful conse- 
quences of the peaceful use of nu- 
clear energy should concentrate 
their efforts not on attempts to ban 
nuclear power, but instead on de- 
mands to assure its complete 
safety." a 
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patible with the image he wished to convey of a Soviet Union 


committed to glasnost and perestroika. 


In February 1986 I wrote a letter to Gorbachev quoting 
his own words in an interview with the French Communist 
newspaper L'Humanité: “About political prisoners, WE 
don’t have any. Likewise, our citizens are not prosecuted 
for their beliefs. We don’t try people for their opinions. In 
my letter, I argued that prosecutions under various articles 
of the criminal code are in fact prosecutions for beliefs, in- 
cluding religious beliefs. I also mentioned persons con- 
fined in psychiatric hospitals for political reasons, and oth- 
ers imprisoned on trumped-up criminal charges. I gave 
brief accounts of 14 I knew personally—Anatoly Mar- 
chenko, the writer, headed the list —and called for the un- 
conditional release of all prisoners of conscience. — 

In early October 1986 I was summoned to the regional 
Procurators Office to see U.S.S.R. Deputy Procurator 
General Vladimir Andreyev "in connection with your 
statement." But Andreyev evaded the real issues. He told 
me that all the prisoners on my list had been properly sen- 
tenced. I told him that I was disappointed in our meeting. 

I wrote another letter to the General Secretary and 
mailed it on Oct. 23. I wrote that а been banished illegal- 
ly, without a court decision. I'd never broken the law or dis- 
closed state secrets. My wife and I were being held in un- 
precedented isolation. Her sentence and the slanders 
printed about her in the press were actually attempts to 
shift responsibility for my actions onto her. I mentioned 
our health problems, and I felt it necessary to say that I 
would “make no more public statements, apart from ex- 
ceptional cases when, in the words of Tolstoy, ‘I cannot re- 
main silent.’ ” I concluded, “I hope that you will find it pos- 
sible to end my isolation and my wife's exile.” Once I'd sent 
off the letter, I forgot about it for the next seven weeks. 

Lusia was twirling the radio dial on Dec. 9. The jam- 
ming was intense, but through the crackle we both made 
out the name Marchenko. For a few moments we thought 
he had been released. Since Aug. 4 he had been on a hun- 
ger strike at Chistopol Prison, demanding better condi- 
tions for political prisoners and an end to repression. He 
hadn’t been allowed visitors for 32 months and had spent 
long periods in punishment cells. 

We soon realized that the broadcast was not a report of 
Marchenko's release. The evening before, he'd asked for a 
doctor. By the time he was brought to the hospital his con- 
dition was hopeless. A cerebral hemorrhage was listed as 
the immediate cause of death. Marchenko was 48. His 
death ended an era for the human rights movement, which 
he had helped to shape. 

Dec. 15, 1986, was the 25th anniversary of my father’s 
death. Shortly after 10 p.m. the doorbell rang. A search? 
Two electricians and a KGB agent entered the apartment. 
They had orders to install a phone. The kGB man said 
“You'll get a call around 10 tomorrow morning." { 

On Dec. 16 we waited for the call until 3 p.m., when the 
phone rang and I answered. A woman's voice: “Mikhail 
Sergeyevich will speak with you.” 

“Pm listening.” I told Lusia, “It’s Gorbachev.” She 
opened the door to the hallway, where the usual chatter 
was going on around the policeman on duty, and shouted 
“Quiet! Gorbachev's on the phone.” There was an immos, 

diate silence. 

“Hello, this is Gorbachev speaking." 
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IS HE REALLY FREE OF THE SYSTEM? 


*Hello, Im listening." 

“J received your letter. We've reviewed it and discussed 
it. You can return to Moscow. The Decree of the Presidi- 
um of the Supreme Soviet will be rescinded. A decision has 
also been made about Elena Bonnaire.” 

I broke in: “That’s my wife!" It was an emotional reac- 
tion, not so much to his mispronunciation of her name as to 
his tone. 

Gorbachev continued: “You can return to Moscow to- 
gether. You have an apartment there. Go back to your pa- 
triotic work!" 

I said, “Thank you. But I must tell you that a few days ago, 
my friend Marchenko was killed in prison. He was the first per- 
son I mentioned in my letter to you, requesting the release 0! 
prisoners of conscience — people prosecuted for theirbeliefs. 

Gorbachev: “Yes, I received your letter early this year- 
We've released many, and improved the situation of oth- 
ers. But there are all sorts of people on your list.” 

I said, “Everyone sentenced under those ar 
been sentenced illegally, unjustly. They ought to be freed: 

Gorbachev: “I don’t agree with you.” . he 

I said, “I implore you to look one more time at ja 
question of releasing people convicted for their beliefs. 

a matter of justice. It's vitally important for our шш 
international trust, for peace and for you and the succes 
your program." d ? 

Gorbachev made а noncommittal reply. I said, Dem 
you again. Goodbye." (Contrary to the demands of Иш 
col, I brought the conversation to a close, not GO A 
must have felt under stress and perhaps subconse ie 
feared that I might say too much.) Gorbachev had 
choice, so he said, “Goodbye.” ‹ ain at 

On the morning of Dec. 23 we stepped off ШО with 
Moscow's Yaroslavl Station onto a platform teem gh 
reporters. It took me 40 minutes to make my WY micro" 
the crowd. Hundreds of flashbulbs blinded me 2 «ТО 
phones were continually thrust into my face a5 I ше ere! 
spond to the barrage of questions. The whole scen 
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view of the hurly-burly life that now awaited us, 

cd and I were almost buried under the load of the 

an months in Moscow. I spent time preparing written 
fist ses for almost all major interviews. People passed 
espn the house endlessly. Lusia cooked for a whole 
thon? Long after midnight, it was not uncommon to find 
COW spite her heart attacks and her bypasses, mopping 
He landing our building is self-service—and me still at 
t 


york on a statement. 


Gorbachev: A Cry for Help 


One subject that came up in every interview was my at- 
шде toward Gorbachev and perestroika. In 1985, while 
gill confined in Semashko Hospital, I watched one of Gor- 
pachev's early television appearances, and I told my room- 
mates, “It looks as if our country's lucky. We've got an in- 
telligent leader." My initial, positive reaction has remained 
basically unchanged. Gorbachev, like Khrushchev, is an ex- 
traordinary personality who has managed to break free of 
the limits customarily respected by the party bureaucracy. 
What explains the inconsistencies and half measures of the 
new course? The main stumbling block is the inertia of a gi- 
gantic system, the resistance, passive and active, of the in- 
numerable bureaucratic and ideological windbags. Most of 
them will be out of a job if there is a real perestroika. Gorba- 
chev has spoken of this bureaucratic resistance in some 
speeches, and it sounds like a cry for help. 

But there’s more to it than that. The old system, for all 
їз drawbacks, worked. And people had grown used to the 
old system, which at least guaranteed a certain minimal 
standard of living. Who knows what the new one will bring? 
And lastly, Gorbachev and his close associates themselves 
may still not be completely free of the prejudices and dog- 
mas of the system they wish to reform. 

Restructuring the command-type economic system in 
our country is an extremely complex matter. Without mar- 
ket relations and elements of competition, we are bound to 
See serious shortages, inflation and other negative phe- 
nomena. Our country is already experiencing economic 
tificulties; everywhere, food and other necessities are in 
п Supply. Another thing troubles me greatly: the zig- 
d the road to democracy. Gorbachev is trying to gain 
К b of the political situation and strengthen his person- 
m er by compromising with the forces opposed to 

Stroika instead of relying on democratic reforms. 
(is сше dangerous. Only a nationwide swell of ini- 
have dm Bive substance to democracy, and our “chiefs 

wn they're not ready for this. 
lys орг Айша! replacement of key personnel, the coun- 
ew {кше need for perestroika, and the fact that “the 
Phrase) E beats the old" (to quote Stalin’s famous 
lever ould all work in Gorbachev's favor. He has four 
i; © Сап use to move the country forward: glasnost 
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BATTLING EACH DAY FOR LIFE AND FREEDOM 


On Feb. 5, 1987, a delegation organized by the U.S. 
Council on Foreign Relations came to see me. I stressed 
the West's vital interest in having the U.S.S.R. become an 
open, democratic society. Henry Kissinger posed a blunt 
question: “Is there a danger that the U.S.S.R. will first ef- 
fect a democratic transformation, accelerating its scientific 
and technological progress and improving its economy, 
and then revert to expansionist policies and pose an even 
greater threat to peace?" 

I replied that what people should fear is not the develop- 
ment of an open, stable society with a powerful peacetime 
economy in the U.S.S.R. but a disruption of the world's equi- 
librium and thesingle-minded military buildup of an internal- 
ly closed and externally expansionist society. I believe the 
West should actively support the process of perestroika, coop- 
erating with the U.S.S.R. on disarmament and on economic, 
scientific and cultural issues. But this support should be given 
with eyes wide open, not unconditionally. Opponents of 
perestroika should understand that a retreat from reform 
would mean immediate termination of Western assistance. 

Ina futurological article I wrote in 1974, “The World Af- 
ter 50 Years,” I concluded, “I hope that mankind will be able 
to put an end to the dangers threatening us and to continue 
its progress while preserving everything that makes us hu- 
man.” I would like to conclude this book too with those 
words. Today, as I approach the eighth decade of my life, my 
personal aspirations and my entire existence center on my 
beloved wife, my children and grandchildren, and all those 
who are dear to me. 

This volume of memoirs is dedicated to my beloved Lu- 
sia. What matters most is that she and I are together. 


On the night of Dec. 14, 1989, Andrei Sakharov returned 
to his Moscow apartment from a heated meeting of radical 
parliamentarians where he had called for the formation of an 
alternative party to oppose the Communists, lay down for a 


nap and never awoke. He was 68 when a heart attack felled | 


him. He had been a free man for less than three years. и 
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| Iquitos in the Peruvian Amazon 
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Environment 


Listen to the True Caretakers 


A summit on the Amazon 


hreatening clouds loomed 
over the steamy rain forest 
as representatives from 14 inter- 
national environmental organi- 
zations gathered-last week at 


for the first summit meeting 
with the region's indigenous 
peoples. “In the past, environ- 
mentalists have overlooked us, 
the true caretakers of the Ama- 
zon,” declared Evaristo Nug- 
kuag, 40, an Aguaruna Indian 
from Peru. “They have been 
more concerned with saving the 
birds and the butterflies than 
the people who live in the forest. 
But that is the wrong approach. 
We are the only ones who can 
truly protect the forest. To save 
the forest, you must save the in- 


RUN 
explores "indigenous stewardship 


COICA leader Evaristo Nugkuag at opening of the tropical meeting 


America director of Oxfam 


idea is much more sound Чач, 
having 15 park rangers сор eal M 
area, you would have thou us tl 
protecting it.” Said Nugkuag. «me Indi 
is our life, so it is. 
will do everythi 
preserve it." 
The increas; m 
the Indians x ү 
communal garden lire n 
rows ОЁ corn that w, 
showed off to the ELS " 
talists. Like an artist im 
his painting after adding 
last brushstroke, 
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The gardening project is one gj 


several sponsored by cor, 
that brings Peruvian Indians tq 


the rain forest. The Indis 
come to the learning centers fy 


digenous people who live 
there.” 

Nugkuag is the president of Lima- 
based COICA, an acronym for the Coordi- 
nating Body for Indigenous Peoples’ Or- 
ganizations of the Amazon Basin. An 
umbrella group formed in 1984, COICA 
represents an estimated 1.2 million Indi- 
ans from 327 different tribes who live in 
the five principal countries of the Ama- 
zon: Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, Colombia and 
Ecuador. 

After sending a delegation to the U.S. 
last October to meet with environmental 
groups and agencies like the World Bank, 
COICA leaders began organizing the sum- 
mit. Its aim was not only to emphasize dis- 
approval of the exclusion of Indians from 
efforts to save the Amazon but also to form 
an alliance with outside environmentalists 
to preserve the region and its inhabitants. 
* After all," said Manuel Ramírez, a mem- 
ber of the Yagua tribe in Peru, “we are the 
original conservationists.” 

One of the key issues dis- 
cussed at the meeting concerned 
so-called debt-for-nature swaps, 
which are taking place in the de- 
veloping world. Under the 
scheme, a foreign government 


or organization purchases a por- 
tion of a country’s debt to for- 
eign banks at large discounts in 
return for the creation of a land 
preserve or conservation pro- 
gram. The government cancels 
part of its debt, the bank gets re- 
paid and, at least in theory, the 
buyer gets the satisfaction of 
preserving a Jarge parcel of land. 
But, as COICA leaders at 


50 


“After all, we are the original conservationists. M 


Iquitos pointed out, almost every reserve 
and park in the Amazon is being violated, 
with timber and mineral exploration under 
way in many of them. Moreover, debt 
swaps ignore the fact that it is often Indian 
territory that is being traded, without the 
inhabitants" consent and often without 
their knowledge. “We don't have words 
like debt or inflation in our vocabulary," 
said Nugkuag.. “How can they be trading 
away our land for a debt that we had no 
part in creating?" As a result of the debt 
swaps, Indians have sometimes been 
barred from hunting and farming and pre- 
vented from securing title to their land. 

As an alternative, COICA leaders pro- 
posed swapping debt for “indigenous stew- 
ardship," which would permit the return of 
large areas of the Amazon to native Indians 
to care for. “Even from an environmental 
standpoint," observed Richard Smith, South 


three months to study si 
things as revitalizing wasted 
soil; increasing agricultural productis 
without using chemicals; and improv 
health care, housing and education. Ths 
then return to their communities to shat 
what they have learned. 
The goal of this first summit was nots 
much to draw up concrete proposals a? 
lay the groundwork for future cooperate f 
Both sides agreed that the conference his anton Е 
achieved a breakthrough in their muwal D 
forts to save the Amazon and its people se | 
Joe Kane of the Rainforest Action Net [zs 
based in San Francisco: “This meeting 
like the driving of the golden spike i 
railroad. It established a true alliance 
tween indigenous peoples and m 
ists. To help save the Amazon Pes 
make securing land rights for in a 
peoples a priority.” Said COICA V 
dent Wilfrido Aragaon: “We 21 
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| | it proposal for black boys: separate classes 


«qs of Crisis are everywhere. Near- 
American black men, ages 20 
J1 «ail, on probation or on parole. 
D id less likely to attend college 
jd Ea emales or whites of either gen- 
yt en they do go, they often drop 
ig Am Yide including fatalities resulting 
Nie [е with police, is the leading 
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death among black males, ages 15 
es Says U.S. Secretary of Health 
dM Services Louis Sullivan: *When 
" 1 à long list of social pathologies, 
A T ack men No. 1.” 

verse this downward spiral, a vo- 


vice p 3 of black educators are pushing 
г al ie ү 2: Putting elementary-school- 


Ut girls 
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ble Use th "Il rights gains. But supporters 
g the p than Such concerns are less impor- 
nd Wi ПЁ need to rescue African- 
ving I deles from a future of despair 

ein tion» truction. “The boys need more 


Чар Spencer Holland, a Wash- 
tthe bla oe Psychologist and cham- 
ҮКЕ Ck-male classroom concept. 
Ў о = Ot killing each other.” 
i} Sion, 9f this approach believe low 
АШК ч low self-esteem are largely 
AR the poor academic perfor- 
егісап boys. A recent 
rleans public schools, for 
hat black males accounted 
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n Elementary School, a volunteer tutors his young charge 


for 80% of the expulsions, 65% of the sus- 
pensions and 58% of the nonpromotions 
even though they made up just 43% of the 
students. “Black boys are viewed by their 
teachers as hyperactive and aggressive,” says 
Jewelle Taylor Gibbs, a clinical psychologist 
at the University of California, Berkeley. 
“Very early on, they get labeled.” 


iole concept is to get the kids to look at themselves.” 


The absence of positive male role mod- 
els may also cripple black boys' develop- 
ment. Nationally, 55.3% of black families 
with children under 18 are maintained by 
the mother, many of them living in inner 
cities. Moreover, most elementary-school 
teachers are female, leading black boys to 
view academic success as “feminine.” 

Bill Cosby, Jesse Jackson and other 
black celebrities are too remote to offer re- 
alistic models of responsible manhood. 
The adult males whom many black boys try 
to emulate come from their own neighbor- 
hoods, and in tough urban areas, these 
“models” are all too often involved in 
drugs and crime. One lesson boys learn 
from such men is that doing well in school 
is for sissies or, worse yet, for blacks who 
are trying to “act white.” 

Three years ago, in an attempt to over- 
come these problems, a school in Florida’s 
Dade County opened two classrooms for 
black boys with no fathers at home, one in 
kindergarten and one in first grade, The 
results were encouraging. Daily atten- 
dance rates increased 6%, test scores 
jumped 6% to 9%, and there was a notice- 
‘able decrease in hostility. But after only a 
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brought an abrupt halt to the experiment 
because it violated civil rights laws. 

Since then, the closest thing to a black- 
males-only class is an effort in Washington, 
run by a group called Concerned Black 
Men. Launched two years ago at Stanton 
Elementary School, in the city's drug- 
infested southeast section, the program 
brings some three dozen black male law- 
yers, architects and ather professionals 
into second-grade classrooms each week as 
teachers and mentors. 


A Ithough the classes include both gen- 
ders, the main goal is to lift the sights 
and spirits of black boys, most of whom live 
only with their mothers or grandmothers. 
“The whole concept is to get the kids to 
look at themselves,” says Albert Pearsall 
III, a computer security-programs manag- 
er at the U.S. Department of Justice who 
teaches black history, along with a tradi- 
tional second-grade curriculum. “If I can 
work effectively in a professional career, 
why can’t these kids?” 

Some critics of the all-black, all-male 
classroom idea are concerned that separat- 
ing students by sex and race could intensify 
black boys’ feelings of anger and inferiority. 
Others argue that the notion’s underlying 
assumptions do not hold up. If poor, fe- 
male-headed families are bad for black 
boys, they say, then they must be equally di- 
sastrous for black girls and whites of both 
sexes. 

Detractors also contend that there is no 
clear link between self-esteem and academ- 
ic performance and that a variety of peo- 
ple—not just black men—can effectively 
teach African-American boys. “It’s helpful 
to have role models from one's own group,” 
says child psychiatrist James Comer, direc- 
tor of the Child Study Center at Yale Uni- 
versity. “But there's probably no need to 
have role models exclusively, from that 
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group.” 

Supporters counter that black males are 
more frequently tracked into special-educa- 
tion classes than black girls or their white 
peers and would be no worse off segregated 
for normal instruction. “Black boys are al- 
ready in classes by themselves,” points out 
Jawanza Kunjufu, author of Countering the 


year, the U.S. Education "e 


Conspiracy to Destroy Black Boys. 

Such passionate debate makes it unlikely 
thatprimary-grade classrooms for black boys 
will become the norm anytime soon in the 
U.S. Still, unless something else is done to 
make single-parent black homes more sup- 
portive of these children, or to help reduce 
their soaring dropout and suspension rates, 
the idea could attract more disciples—ironi- 
cally hastening the day when “separate but 
equal" may actually help black youths rather 
than hurt them. — By Susan Tifft. 
Reported by Bruce Henderson/Miami and Julie 
Johnson/Washington > 
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Religion 


Farewell to Thee's and He's 


By RICHARD N. OSTLING 


71 f making many books there is 
(0) no end.” The famous wary 
complaint in Ecclesiastes could aptly 
apply to the Bible itself. For, verily, 
there is a Babel of Bibles. No fewer 
than 26 modern English translations 
have appeared during the past genera- 
tion, beginning with the landmark Re- 
vised Standard Version of 1952. This 
month a major verse-by-verse overhaul 
of that work, sponsored by the Nation- 
al Council of Churches in the U.S. and 
Й known as the New Revised Standard 
| Version, is being shipped to American 
bookstores. In the coming months the 
book will be available to millions of 
English-speaking Christians around 
the world, for both private reading and 
public worship. 

For more than three centuries, 


j ive” Bible tr ion joi market 
An “inclusive” Bible translation joins а c! owded 


most Protestants knew only one Eng- The New Revised’s chief translator, Bruce Metzger 


tongue twisters (“you w 
22) and ambiguities, ie t | 
“Joshua was standing befor Папа) з 
clothed in filthy garments» MEUS 
garb was filthy, not the angep (ойу! 
etic exclamation soena ТҮ 
way to the prosaic « 
bluntly called “intereoy 
The New R.S.V. 
cient Bible manuscri 
come available since thee ү с | 
sion appeared. Four sentences Ye 
upon one of the Dead Seq Sault 
been tacked onto Chapter 19 бї shat 
uel, for instance, and Greek E 
scripts provided an optional shor, E 
ing for Mark. But such за 
changes аге surprisingly few, ink | 
ing, says Metzger, how reliable thet 
lical texts were all along, 
Though the 1952 Project was; 
purely Protestant effort, the Ne 
R.S.V. team of translators (a 
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Greek Orthodox and a Jew. Some ed 
tions will print only the 39 Old Tes; 
ment books recognized by Protestan: 
ism and Judaism, while others wil 
include additional books that Cathal: 


which the 1952 R.S.V. was based. Bi- 

y bles for Catholics and Jews long employed 
ii quite similar Elizabethan cadences and 
wording. But as more and more new trans- 
lations and revisions jostle for market 
position, the familiar King James phrases 
are gradually being obliterated from the 
common memory bank of the English- 
speaking peoples. Barring a miracle, it 
appears there will never again be a single 


| 1952 What is man that thou art 

| mindful of him, and the 
son of man that thou dost 
care for him? 


1990 Whatare human beings 
that you are mindful of 
them, mortals that you. 
care for them? 


Psalm 8:4 


standard English Bible—and that is 
a wrenching change for Christendom. 

The New R.S.V. goes its separate way 
too. Like other modern renderings from 
the ancient Hebrew and Greek, it system- 
atically abandons the archaic "thee" and 
“thou” forms in addressing God. More im- 
portant, in the words of the Rev. Bruce 
Metzger, the chief translator, it circum- 
vents the *inherent bias of the English lan- 
guage toward the masculine gender." Dur- 
ing the 1980s the National Council of 
Churches, in response to insistent feminist 


lish Bible: the King James Version, On 4/56 out: “behold,” “no bull” and “you who hew.” 


demands, published three sets of highly 
controversial rewrites of certain Bible pas- 
sages. The texts referred to God as “Father 
[and Mother], inserted women’s names 
that did not appear in the original, and re- 
frained from calling God the King or Jesus 
the Son of God or Son of Man. 

But the New R.S.V. translators (four of 
the 30 are women) refused to play games 
with God. They use inclusive terms only 
when the manuscripts clearly intend to 
speak of humans in general. To avoid “he” 
or “him” in these cases, many verses use 
plural pronouns. Unfortunately, the third- 
person-plural wordings are less personal 
and often less pointed than the singular 
forms. The word man, which occurs in many 
well-known verses of the R.S.V., is replaced 
by such synonyms as mortal or humanity. 

Also eliminated are some phrases 
that sound especially odd to modern 
ears, such as “I will accept no bull from 
your house” (referring to animal sacrifice 
in Psalm 50) and “once I was stoned” 
(St. Paul in IJ Corinthians 11, speaking of 
his stoning). Gone as well are some 


1952 The Spirit of God was 
moving over the face of the 
waters 


1990 Awind from God swept 
over the face of the waters 


Genesis 1:2 
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cism and Orthodoxy regard as Senp 
ture. In time, a Catholic edition oft 
New R.S.V. is expected. 

Americans have bought 55 millo: 
copies of the 1952 version, and sever 
million New R.S.V.s should be snappé 
up this year alone. But the newest US 
Bible will face stiff competition from ot 
er popular texts that use more {гай 
al, noninclusive wording. For examp? 
the New International Version (19% 


1952 There is one mediator 
between God and men, the 


man Christ Jesus 


1990 There is also one medial 
between God and 

humankind, Christ 

himself human 


I Timothy 2? 
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the evangelical favorite, 
copies as the old 
as many years. O e ч 
the perennial King James ^ of the 9; 
King James (1979). Wha 
R.S.V.? The National anne’ бү 
Churches had originally plar pev E 
off its 1952 version once 1 ке | 
tion was out, but h 
available for at least d 0000, 
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it’s the small details 
that reveal the way we think. 
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Some people call it excessive that they carry out their jobs 
German thoroughness or effi- with the dedication that is 
ciency. However, it is no the Lufthansa hallmark. We 
exaggeration to say that our cannot afford to be anything 
passengers appreciate very other than highly critical in 
much the fact that every the choice of our employees 
check we make is a double because we know we can 
check; that our employees afford nothing but the very 
are proud to work for best when it comes to look- 
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Feeding World 
And Spirit 


Britain's Royal Botanic 
Gardens have a new mission 


By HELEN GIBSON’ KEW 

ew, famed for its magnificent gardens 
K and scientific scholarship, is being re- 
pollinated. The beauty of the 117-hectare 
grounds of the 231-year-old Royal Botanic 
Gardens near London has never faded, but 
now worldwide concern with protecting 
the environment and taking greater advan- 
tage of natural resources has created an ur- 
gency that pervades Kew’s research labor- 
atories and greenhouses. 

One of the world’s oldest and most 
influential centers of botanical research, 
Kew played a major role in the heyday of 
the British Empire. With missionary zeal, 
its scientists opened the world’s rubber 
and quinine industries and exchanged 
and introduced new plants around the 
globe. But after the empire faded, Kew 
seemed to retreat into an ivory tower. 
These days it has found a renewed sense 
of mission. “Our responsibility today is 
not to the empire but to the world,” says 
deputy director Gren Lucas. “Picture the 
planet as a green bubble, but the green 
in which everything must live and survive 
is only 100 ft. thick. Mess it up, and we 
won't.” 

Hoping for help in not messing up, 
the world is beating a path to Kew’s 
door. Brunei is looking for advice on tro- 
pical-forest management. Organizations 
like the charity Oxfam are seeking ways 
of replanting arid regions with food, fod- 
der and fuel. Pharmaceutical companies 
are on the prowl for natural-drug cures. 
As a result, scientists in Kew’s Jodrell 
Laboratory, which is dedicated to plant 
physiology and biochemistry, have 
switched emphasis from pure research to 
the search for new plants, new insecti- 
cides and new drugs. 

As part of Kew’s studies of the chemi- 


Seeds from Australia’s Moreton Bay 
chestnut could help combat Alps 


cal defense that plants use against preda- 
tors, staffers became interested in the huge 
seeds of the tropical Australian Moreton 
Bay chestnut tree, Castanospermum aus- 
trale. Cattle love to eat the pods, which 
promptly poison them. Seeking to learn 
the composition of the poisonous com- 
pound, which is not fatal to humans, Kew 
scientists isolated it in 1980; then in 1987 
they discovered that it inhibited the spread 
of the AIDS virus. Next came a search for 
allied plants in the same legume family. 
Using Kew's Herbarium, the world's most 
comprehensive reference library of 
pressed plants, biochemist Robert Nash 
tracked down a South American tree that 
filled the bill. With 11 g of a dried pod of 
Alexa leiopetala, collected in British 
Guiana in 1931, he was able to extract the 
same compound. Suddenly, two previously 
unremarkable trees on different sides of 
the world had become major players in 
AIDSdrug research. ‘Castanospermum 
never had much use, except for its timber," 
says Nash. “It shows any plant is worth con- 
serving because you just don't know what it 
might yield.” 

Only 1% of the earth's 250,000 
flowering plants have been investigated 
in detail for their potential value to man. 
(Some scientists fear that many will never 
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Carnivorous Plants are grown 
in this micropropagation unit 


The Palm House at Kew: picturing the planet as a fragile green bubble 


Exotica like this orchid 
are rare in the wild 


be analyzed, warning that up to 10% of 
flowering-plant species face extinction 
the turn of the century.) Fortunately, th | 
Madagascar periwinkle was part of tha М 
1%, and it turned out to contain a con |% 
pound now used to protect childre | 
against leukemia. The flower was recent | 
ly commemorated in a new series of Ur 
ited Nations stamps of plants with med: ШР]. 
cinal properties. Kew scientists at 
researching plants that may produc 
diabetes-fighting drugs and investigati; 
a claim in dog trainer Barbara Wot] 
house's autobiography that chewing alt 
cal plant in Argentina cured her diabetes 

Since the 18th century, enthusiast 
expatriates and travelers have sent E 
plant specimens and other exotica J 
Kew’s economic botany collection, M : 
for years they mostly gathered dust 1 
cluded among the 70,000 specimena А 
samples of cotton sent from one cid zi 
Livingstone's African expedite M" 
jars of tribal plant medici," а 
three young women 
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"ау by Any Other Name 
tists ari] 
product} hunt is on for a bespectacled chap in stocking cap and 
i "ped shirt, In the U.S. he's Waldo, in Italy he's Ubaldo, in 
а Wool [nt he's Aref, but his British creator, MARTIN HANDFORD, 
ving al calls him Wally. By any name, he hikes through a series of 
diabeti "iens books that have sold more than 3.5 million copies in 
countries. The challenge to young readers as well as adults 
д ‘nding his cheery face in crowded scenes. “It’s fair to say I'm 
m With it" says Handford, whose fourth Waldo title, 
on, WÎ t's Waldo? The Ultimate Fun Book, is due this summer. 
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Proud Palette p 


"I'm very, very flattered and 
very, very proud,” says actor 
Anthony Quinn, 75, the new 
French Commander of Arts 
and Letters. Culture Minis- 
ter Jack Lang awarded him 
the decoration for lifetime 
achievement in painting and 
sculpture. Some of Quinn’s 
mostly abstract works, in- 
cluding a self-portrait, are 
showing in Mexico City and 
Paris. Says Quinn: “It tells 
the world [France] recog- 
nizes this man as an out- 
standing artist.” 
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Goodbye Kid 


While the faithful are accus- 
tomed to David Bowie's ever 
changing persona, they were 
hardly prepared for his lat- 
est surprise. After the rock- 
er’s world tour, which stops 
in Tokyo this week, he will 
no longer perform such hits 
as Space Oddity, Golden 
Years and Let's Dance, he 
says. Though his fans chose 
much of the tour's material 
(in a telephone tally), Bow- 
ie, 43, insists that he wants to 
look ahead. “I won't be sing- 
ing Suffragette City when I'm 
50," he says. Unless, per- 
haps, he gives his followers 
another vote. 


TONY MCGEE 


Technical Knockout 


Take a ringside seat as JIMMY BRESLIN comes out punching. 
Round 1: the New York Newsday writer mouths off about a Kore- 
an-American co-worker who objected to “sexism” in one of his 
columns. He calls the woman “slant eyed” and a “yellow cur.” 
Round 2: Breslin 
apologizes but 
leads with the lip 
again, joking on 
a radio talk show 
about his outburst. 
Round 3: his exas- 
perated editors 
sock him with a 
two-week suspen- 
sion. The last thing 
anybody wanted 
last week was a 
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Africa: Mahlathini and the Mahotella Queens delivering some jaunty township jive 


| Music 


` Into a Global Groove 


| А cross-cultural pop explosion mixes ethnic styles from around the world 


«c 2 z to кеф? 
Ву EDWARD М. GOMEZ .. "World beat is the product of а meet- | retailers alike may find it m mi 
ing between a Third World musician anda | But Africa is clearly a starti P atii 


| F^ out over the dance floor at | Western producer," explains Paris-based | South African group calle a eP 


the Backstage in Seattle, the sturdy | music critic Philippe Conrath. An avid sup- | the Mahotella Queens, for Qr d 


E beat is African, but the whirring, | porter of the cross-cultural sound in the popularized a jaunty singing mal qi 
whining melody lines tapped out on asyn- | pages of the daily newspaper Libération, township jive. Featuring û men ў 
thesizer seem to come straight out of new- | Conrath twelve years ago co-founded Co- | traditional, multicolore E neadis 
wave rock. At the New York City night | balt, a record label specializing in what is broad-brimmed, saucer d " 
spot S.O.B-'s, a Caribbean band whips ир a | also known as ethno-pop, or simply world | the ensemble recently 0 pol 


tropical fiesta with infectious zouk rhythms | music. It has been catching on as music- | Britain's avant-garde rock © qf 
from Martinique and Guadeloupe. In Par- | makers and their fans have grown tired of | Noi 3 on a funky dance cu Ку 
isa radio station blasts an insistent new rap | excessively commercial, formula rock-n'- cR Yebo. *The South Afr [ 
tune, but the singer spits out verses in Ara- | roll fare. Notes Martin Meissonnier, 32, | include missionary hymns: sc 

? A yi 


bic. Something about these sounds is ines- | the Paris-based producer of nume i sic. 

capably familiar —and decidedly foreign. | best-selling world-beat albums: “We're liv. ed Trevor em jis 
They are all part of the repertoire of popu- | ing through a golden age of ethnic music.” Р ек a world-muse 

lar music’s latest permutation, a rich Ше World beat encompasses so many dif- | Britain's Virgin Records. | tine? 
lange of ethnic styles and rhythms collec- ferent styles and boasts such an extensive One of the che ute is 


catalog of recordings that consumers and important world-bea 
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tively dubbed world beat. 
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r of Enjoyment" from 
etm diences- Led by his twanging 
a aut juju compositions combine 
Ne Ade 5 J ements as synthesizer and 
А ате En talking drums. Another 
дї! erjan performer Is saxophonist 
н ЫЕ аро Kuti, commonly called 
0 outspoken opponent of his home- 
uo ‘handed political regimes, 
| | arismatic star who has been de- 
Ne! = Africa's version of Woody Guth- 
PS mos Wonder and Bruce Springsteen 
#3“ to one. Meissonnier presented 
kd га ean debut concert in 1981. 
acted 12,000 spectators. Re- 
e young French producer: “It was a 
IBI n the first time an African musi- 
| Ev that kind of crowd." 
m bandleader Tabu Ley Roche- 
„hasbeen packing them in for more than 
as-and constantly changing his sound 
Molestie way. Rochereau, who says his first 
1 bse means “something good,” is most not- 
j for fusing Caribbean and Congolese 
іт into bright soukous dance music. To 
Ў rtis long career of musical bridge build- 
bs African students add the honorific title 
deur before his name. Observes Camer- 
ican horn player and composer Manu Di- 
oof such fertile cross-cultural blends: 
А010 тиіс is a magma out of which every- 
tines to mold something." The husky- 
lied keeper of an ultra-cool image behind 
ktsunglasses, Paris-based Dibango scored 
WB hit with Soul Makossa, a record that 
ed the world-beat explosion with its 
"елуу dose of Afro funk. 
Dango explains that the sound 
‘td over the years as African instru- 
Як began teaming up with Western 
Mans in Paris and London. Thanks to 
a British colonial ties to Africa 
nn capitals, with their large eth- 
lic ons linked to former overseas 
is ЩЕ centers for world-beat 
E record production. Recalls 
9: "They started playing soul and 
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Indian-British songstress Najma : 


funk and every other existing kind of music 
together, but the Western guys didn't know 
how to record it. We had to fight to get our 
music recorded in French studios." 

Now that struggle is over and a mini- 
rush is on to spread the word about world 
beat. Along with Virgin, some small, inde- 
pendent labels, notably Triple Earth in 
Britain and Shanachie in the U.S., have is- 
sued such remarkable albums as The Inde- 
structible Beat of Soweto (Vol. 1), a South 
African anthology, and Qareeb and Atish, 
Indian-British vocalist Najma’s jazzy up- 
datings of traditional Indian ghazal love 
songs derived from Urdu poetry. Japanese 
rock composer Ryuichi Sakamoto, who 
won an Oscar for his contribution to the 
score of Bernardo Bertolucci’s The Last 
Emperor, has just released Beauty, one of 
the most imaginative world-music records 
ever. The production is a seamless patch- 
work of Oriental funk, percolating poly- 
rhythms and densely textured mood pieces. 
Sakamoto’s international lineup features 


Juju master King Sunny Adé 
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and a female chorus from Okinawa. 

Western pop stars such as Paul Simon, 
Peter Gabrieland Talking Heads leader Da- 
vid Byrne have provided the biggest boost in 
the popularizing of world beat. In recent 
years, these artists have been producing hit 
albums, such as Simon's Graceland based on 
South African mbaqanga polyrhythms, that 
explore musical frontiers far beyond those of 
conventional three-chord rock. Conse- 
quently, their fans are becoming interested 
in the authentic ethnic musics from which 
ethno-pop derives. In response, record com- 
panies like Nonesuch and Rykodisc are issu- 
ing and reissuing everything from Balinese 
gamelan festival music to folk compositions 
sung bya Latvian women’s choir. Gabriel co- 
founded his own Real World label last year; 
distributed by Virgin, its acts include Zair- 
ian-born bandleader Remmy Ongala and 
his Orchestre Super Matimila and Paki- 
stan’s Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan, a mystical Sufi 
Muslim singer. Earthworks features N'Dour 
on its roster. This month Billboard, the lead- 
ing U.S. recording-industry magazine, will 
inaugurate a best-seller chart devoted to 
world-music releases. 

Enthusiasm for the multiethnic hybrids 


Kelly, deputy editor of Britain’s New Musi- 
cal Express, dismisses as the “utterly dis- 
posable” dance music of the 1980s. It also 
comes at a time when audiocassettes and 


non-Western cultures available as never 
before. World music is benefiting as well 
from a widespread concern about the envi- 


and cooperate to save the planet. 

“Music is a teaching. Music is a power," 
sings Ongala on his album Songs for the 
Poor Man. That power lies in the ever 
evolving new music’s capacity to create a 
sense of community for its listeners, an au- 
dio global village. With each record, the 
permutations keep coming. And the world 
beat goes on. —With reporting by Helen Gibson/ | 
London and Farah Nayeri/Paris 
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Ultra-cool sax blaster Manu Dibango 


comes partly as a reaction to what Danny | 


videotapes have made knowledge about | 


ronment that stresses the need for people | 
of all nations to learn about one another 


the sweet voice of Senegal’s Youssou 
N'Dour, as well as Beach Boy Brian Wilson 
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Travel 


The Great 
Cafés of 
Paris 


Though times have changed 
on the old boulevards, the 
moveable feast continues 


By OTTO FRIEDRICH 

fter we got married, one spring af- 
A ternoon in Paris, we wandered 
dazedly across the Place St. Sul- 
pice, past the baroque fountain where the 
four stone bishops stand guard, and or- 
dered a bottle of Moét & Chandon at the 
Café de la Mairie. Since that all happened 
exactly 40 years ago, it seemed a good time 
to return to Paris (When is it not a good 
time to return to Paris?) to inspect some of 
the cafés where we had spent much of our 
youth. 

Indeed, one can recall not only one’s 
own past but that of all Paris through its 
| cafés. Both Robespierre and Lenin plotted 
revolution in Paris cafés; Hemingway and 
Joyce wrote in cafés; impressionism has 
| been described by historian Roger Shat- 
| tuck as “the first artistic movement entire- 
| ly organized in cafés.” Parisian cafés are 

not just places that serve food and drink 
but places to meet friends and talk and 
| work and make deals and read the papers 
and watch life passing by. 

These grand institutions began during 
the 17th century with the spread all over 
Europe of the Arab taste for coffee. The 
oldest café in Paris is the Procope, which 
has been operating on the Rue de l'An- 
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| have long since given way to appliance 


| even Napoleon might call de trop, the food 


cienne Comédie ever since 1686. The Pro- 
cope was nearly a century old when it 
claimed Benjamin Franklin and Voltaire 
among its customers. Later came the revo- 
lutionaries, Robespierre, Danton, Marat 
and even Napoleon. 

The Procope was refurbished with a 
vengeance in 1988— Pompeian red walls, 
I8th century oval portraits, crystal chande- 
liers, flintlock pistols and, for the waiters. 
quasi-revolutionary uniforms. Also a tinkly 
piano. If that all seems something that 


is generally good (Michelin recommends 
it), and the oysters are a Joy. 

Most of the old Montmartre cafés 
where Manet and Renoir once held court 


stores and garages. but the artistic oases of 


the Left Bank have remained hospitable. 


PEN 


Montparnasse reached its height during 
the 1920s, when Hemingway used to sit and 
write stories in the Closerie des Lilas, 
which had been a lilac-shaded country tav- 
ern during the 17th century. Hemingway 
complained bitterly when the management 
tried to attract a younger clientele by tart- 
ing up the bar and ordering all the waiters 
to shave off their mustaches. The Closerie 
is once again cozily moribund, and Hem- 
ingway, like the friendly red lampshades, 
has become part of the décor: a brass plate 
on the bar marks his presence, and his face 
ornaments the menu, which includes a 
rumsteak au poivre Hemingway, 
Montparnasse was quite dead after 
World War II, but it enjoyed a modest re- 
vival in the 70s and '80s, when restauranti- 
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Jara pai-des- Prés, Baron Hauss- 
tong po evard through here during 
i ERES, and in came what 
UT i as the three best cafés in 
465) cg j World. The first was the 
ste Mone as the headquar- 

ta m. “It was like home to 
NC Beauy, аге once said, and Si- 
oir wrote part of The Sec- 


Newcomer: the Café Beaubourg has youth and action, denim and leather 


ond Sex here. One good reason is that the 
Flore has a rather secluded second floor, 
where one can work in peace; another is 
that the Flore always stayed warm. 

After the Germans smashed the Sec- 
ond Empire in 1870, a number of refugees 
from occupied Alsace fled to Paris. Among 
them was Léonard Lipp, who opened 
across the boulevard from the Flore a little 
brasserie ornamented with luxurious blue 
and green tropical birds on its tiled walls. 
Lipp's has long been famous for its chou- 
croute (a.k.a. sauerkraut), and purists ar- 
gue whether it deserves its reputation. But 
one outsider's view is that anyone who will- 
ingly orders choucroute deserves whatever 
he or she gets. The Alsatian plum tarts are 


much better. The main attraction, though, | 


is the beer, which comes in glasses of in- | 


creasing size, starting with a demi for a 
half-liter, working up to a sérieux and final- 
ly a distingué, a mug holding a liter. 

The other specialty of the house is poli- 
tics. The National Assembly is just a few 
blocks down the boulevard, and when ses- 
sions run late, legislators traditionally re- 
pair to Lipp’s for sustenance, discussion 


| and intrigue. One of the regulars over the 


years has been Frangois Mitterrand, now, 
of course, President of the Republic. Any 
café that can claim a President among its 
customers has little need of further 
endorsements. 

The greatest of these three great cafés, 
the Deux Magots, is the newest (1875), but 
it seems the most venerable and the most. 
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welcoming. If Lipp's wonders who you are, 
and the Flore wonders how much you've 
got, the Deux Magots wonders what you'd 
like to be served. Located just across from 
the old church, the Deux Magots derives 
its strange name from two large Chinese 
statues that sit high up in the center of the 
café. Prices today are appalling: a Coca- 
Cola costs $5, a Bloody Mary $10. But as 
one sits on the eastern terrace of the Deux 
Magots in a spring sunset, looking out to- 
ward the medieval church spire across a 
newly installed array of lilacs, tulips and 
apple trees all in. flower, one can hardly 
help feeling that such a vista is worth al- 
most any price. 
Even back in the “40s, when prices were 
a lot lower, one went to Lipp's or the Flore 
only on special occasions. For hanging 
around, there were cheaper places, the 
| Royal or the Bonaparte or the Mabillon. 
And though St. Germain is stil] full of 
wealthy and successful people, the artistic 
center seems to be moving back to the 
Right Bank, to the slummy area being rap- 
idly gentrified between those two new cul- 
tural real estate projects, the flamboyantly 
ugly Beaubourg art museum and the un- 
flamboyantly ugly Bastille Opera. “Try the 
Café Beaubourg,” says one young Ameri- 
can, “but I don’t think anybody’s writing 
any novels there.” “Try the Café Coste in 
Les Halles," says another. 


oth are handsome new establish- 
B with a balcony for crowd- 

watchers, and there are lots of 
youths and lots of action, lots of blue den- 
im, brown leather and black suede. But 
one suspects that among all the fire eaters 
and street jugglers, there are more drug 
peddlers than artists in this crowded scene. 
*Terrible people," says one old-timer, 
speaking of Les Halles the way New York- 
ers speak of New Jersey. "Terrible subur- 
ban gang kids." 

Aging and nostalgic visitors who find 
the café scene not what it used to be also 
find good reasons for that. One is that 
Paris cafés flourished because residential 
hotel rooms were often dark and cold; 
prosperity has changed that. Another is 
that, with prices high, many people pre- 
fer the neighborhood café to the famous 
institutions. Still, the 40th anniversary 
can be celebrated only at the Café de la 
Mairie, and though it has become a bit 
fancy—the old goldfish tank has disap- 
peared, along with the chessboard—it is 
still a neighborhood café. It bears its lit- 
erary traditions lightly. It hardly remem- 
bers that Saul Bellow used to drink here, 
and William Faulkner too, or that Djuna 
Barnes set several scenes in Nightwood 
here. In fact, when the proprietor was 
once asked what she remembered of 
Barnes, she said she had never heard of 
her. But the two coupes of icy Pommery 
tasted grand. Hemingway was right: Paris 
is-much changed, but the moveable feast 
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FRANCE 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
Directed by Jean-Paul Rappeneau 
Screenplay by Jean-Claude Carrière 


In just three months, 
France has seen two of its 
most famous actors take 
on the classic role of the 
swashbuckling megalo- 
proboscis poet Cyrano de 
Bergerac—and watched 
them indulge in a bit 
of fencing over egos. In 
January Jean-Paul Bel- 
mondo, who played the 
role in a stage production at the Théatre 
Marigny, sued Elle magazine over a carica- 
ture that, according to his lawyer, showed 
the actor with Gérard Depardieu, the star of 
the new movie, “as if [Depardieu] was the 
real Cyrano and [Belmondo] was just a poor 
little guy." The court took Belmondo's side 
but awarded him only one franc. Still, the 
actor won raves for his role. 

Blessed with one good Cyrano, the crit- 
ics went on to be overwhelmed by Depar- 
dieu's movie. CYRANO? BRAVO! shouted 
the normally austere Le Monde in a head- 
line. The film is ranked among the top box- 
office hits in France. 

Most of Edmond Rostand's flowery di- 
alogue is intact, and Depardieu renders 
the original couplets with contemporary 
ease. “I feel like Cyrano, with his courage 
and his fragility,” the actor says. “Cyrano is 
one of the summits of my career.” Unlike 
Belmondo’s battered boxer’s nose, which 
had to be augmented by a prosthesis, De- 
pardieu's impressive schnoz needed only a 
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Depardieu as 
the dueling poet 


slight makeover—a mere touché. L| 
JAPAN 
LET'S GO TO THE HOSPITAL 


Directed by Yojiro Takita 
Screenplay by Nobuyuki Ishikino 


ME Don't get sick in Japan. 
JH Anyone accustomed to 
the speedy, helpful service 
that pervades Japanese 
shops, hotels and busi- 
nesses will be in for a rude 
awakening upon landing 


‘| AMEN in a hospital—as this new 
Strona’ fanny comedy proves. The pro- 
medicine ducer and promoters of 


| the film say the 

viewers will gain an КОО улы 
and medical workers. But the film's diffident 
interns and snotty specialists are unlikely to 
inspire confidence. Most viewers will come 
away convinced that it isbetter and less com- 
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plicated to stay healthy, 
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THEKRAYS і 
Directed by Peter Medak 


Screenplay by Philip Ridley 


| In the 7505 and ба 
| the height of their cin; 
nal careers, the brother 
Ronnie and Reggie Kra 
were the kingpins of te 
London netherworli| 
Nightclub owners wh 
extorted protection ma 
ey from other clubs, їй 
showed off their succes 
by the cut of their Sa 
Row suits and by the names they dropp 
By 1969, however, the identical twins ha 
been sentenced to life imprisonment ft 
murder. In 1966, Ronnie, who is homes 
ual, shot a man for calling him a “fat p. 
In 1967, egged on by his brother 0 © 
53 ; to dee 
your one,” Reggie stabbed a man 
with a carving knife. 4 
The brothers, nonetheless, have n 
a profit even in jail by earning и a 
the screen rights to their story: Рап 
is aghast. 
done,” says Tory M.P. Steven 
glorify the squalid, one 


acts of violence and murder © lit 
islators 4 gr; 
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The Kemps as 
the Krays 


these men." Other leg! 
for laws to prevent crim! Оа 
from books and movies ОЛ 

Most critics who Were Pe, a 
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1976 marked 50 years of th 
for Enterprise. Since then, Rol 


Æ The first Indonesian environmental 
education centre. It was during long 
school vacations spent on his uncles farm 


ча in Java that Suryo Prawiroatmodjo 


' developed a passionate love for Nature. 


Over time, this has matured into a deep commitment to 
the environment and a desire to awaken the ecological 


conscience of the young. 


Establishing Europe's first wildlife 
“ — teaching hospital. An English back gar- 
М den is the unlikely setting for the home of 
‚ the Wildlife Hospital Trust, founded 
twelve years ago by Les Stocker. 

Devoted to wildlife ever since his childhood, and 
distressed to discover that Britain has few facilities 


for treating wildlife casualties, Les has channelled his 


{. 
Al 
| 


“Mong, 1, рее 


Now Ѕигуо is well on the way Oe (| 
struction of Indonesias first environmen Pid 
centre. A haven of calm, its mountainside tal ей | 
by primary forest. Site isq 

Horrified by his fellow countrymen atti 
environment, Suryo believes it is vita] n 
should succeed in its aims. "I am Sich, 
that one day I might lose my beloved country’ 


tude tj | 
the Cn ү 
fri] 
he, | 


znthusiasm into developing the Trust with, at A 
the St. Tiggywinkles hospital for hedgehogs, ce 
Now construction plans are well on their way 
most ambitious project: a Wildlife Teaching Hay] 
Jt will house veterinary and training facilities is 
geared to caring for wildlife. And it will also contain 
permanent reference library — established with the ll 
of the Award from Rolex. | 
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Laser restoration of the Qin Dynasty 
Army. Ever since his first experiments in 
Venice in 1972, John Asmus has pioneered 
the use of lasers in removing dirt and 
: incrustations from works of art to 
restore them to their original appearance. 

Now he intends to develop this ingenious process 
still further and use lasers to revitalise and preserve the 


EM = 


colours found on some of the 6,000 warriors ofthe fama 
Qin Dynasty terra-cotta army. The Chinese researd 
had found that the original paint pigments rapidi 
appeared after exposure to air. 4 
John plans to travel to China in the summer alli 
to begin experiments. ү 
It could be a lengthy process — the Chinese estre 
there are at least three more armies buried there! 


"* Arco Iris: saving the last forests of the 
Brazilian Nordeste. While conducting 
ornithological studies in Brazil, Anita 
Studer discovered a small bird previously 
thought extinct. "Study the bird; her 
fellow researcher warned, "But do it quickly, because in 
ten years time there will be no forest.’ 

From that moment, the focus of Anitas concern 


In 1292 Marco Polo sailed from the 
Chinese port of Quanzhou and arrived 
in Venice two years later. Now a British 
doctor living in Hong Kong intends to 
retrace this voyage. 

Dr. Wayne Moran started building a scale replica of 
a junk of Marco Polos era in 1986. Making extensive use 
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| Setting sail in the wake of Marco Polo. 


, she АЙ 
shifted, and has now taken the shape of the Aro 


(Rainbow) project. mi 
This pilot scheme involves the young peop 
largely deforested Pedra Talhada area in Friend 
Trees’ clubs to promote ecological awareness 65% 
The Award from Rolex will help these с d 
lish tree nurseries and set in motion 4 prog 
reforestation. 
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of computers.in its design, Dr. Mor princes D 


75 ton vessel named Cocachin after the 3 
Marco Polo was escorting to Persia- Л а)" 

For each port of call, Dr. Moran ha 2009) 
programme of maritime archaeolog! ^? (0 nh 
ethnological, botanical and medical stu "s 
comparison between Marco Polos era 23 utum 

The Cocachin's adventure begins t Be 
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pirit of enterprise in their fields of endeavour. In the process, many projects 
brought to fruition which otherwise might never have been realised. 
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SHOW BUSINESS: 
The megastars are 
dancing in the streets 
of Cannes. And why not? 
Their movies make the 
global film industry sing 
The success of the Schwarzeneggersan4 lf 
Stallones owes much to the world’s | 
desire for American entertainment The |= 
demand seems insatiable—and 
Hollywood is ever ready to produce 
action-packed blockbusters in return for 
overseas revenues that have become 
indispensable. 


42 


WORLD: Fighting for his 
political life, Gorbachev 
triestoheadoff — j) 
challenges by Yeltsin a" 
the Baltic states E 
The Soviet President meets With E. 
Secretary of State Baker in рари | 
for next week’s summit, which A [m 
likely to produce the most signi qi " 
arms-control agreement evel m 
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From Istanbul to Santiago to Jakarta, inv 


worst racial tensions since the 
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ranging from taxes to clean air 


on American farms 
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four difficult yearsin power, 10 
rprisingly undaunted 

he Philippines 

Spondent who covered her rise to pow 
with the President anda look at her emba 
Korean minority continues to suffer disc 


er returns foran 
ttled country. 
rimination, even after 


en track, on minor stock 26 
exchanges, the bulls are running wild 


: estors are rushing into small 
equity markets. Trading is frantic, and gains are off the charts. 


UNITED STATES: Despite having its first African- 30 
American mayor, New York City is beset by the 
1960s 

A sensational racial-murder trial produces two very different verdicts. 
The question facing the city is whether the jury decisions will usher in a 


new era of reconciliation or plunge America's largest metropolis into 


PROFILE: Big bad John Sununu has becomethe 34 
White House power to reckon with on issues 


He's smarter than you are, and he wants you to know it, That's why 
President George Bush prizes his brusque but brilliant chief of staff. 


MEDICINE: U.S. hospitals are in critical 38 
condition—too many patients, too little money 

and overworked staff at risk of burning out 

The emergency room may be the most democratic place in America: 
people are treated according to need, and no amount of money will buy 
better care. But the pressures from overcrowding. drug violence, AIDS 
and a nursing shortage are taking a heavy toll. 


ENVIRONMENT: Fears about soil erosion and 54 
chemical pollution fuel a revolution 


Called.sustainable agriculture. the new approach entails reducing soil 
runoff by modifying plowing techniques and protecting water supplies by 
minimizing the use of artificial fertilizers and pest controls. 


ne evening in the mid- 70s. а 
friend of Jordan Bonfante's, then 
TIME's bureau chief in Rome, decided 
to take in an American movie. His 
choice was a hoary old western about 
white and Indian boyhood blood 
brothers who are commanding oppos- 
ing forces. The two meet in a powwow 
to arrange a truce. “Ciao!” each says 
to the other in dubbed salutation. 
Then the white soldier asks, “Shall we 
speak in Apache—or Italian?" А 
Those were the days when Ameri- 
can movies were designed for a nar- 
row home audience. Bonfante 
watched all of that change from his 
next posting, in Paris, from 1981-88. 
Now Los Angeles bureau chief, he 
helped organize the reporting for this 
week's cover story on America's in- 
creasingly global film industry. 
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The cover subject with Willwerth and Fleming 
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In El Salvador: “More drama outside 
the theater than on the screen." 


Movies are among those American products that seem to 
have universal appeal. Recalls Manila-born Howard G. Chua- 
Eoan, who wrote the cover story: “Growing up in the Philippines, 
I had a wide range of Asian movies to choose from. But the big 
attractions were always American, everything from Mary Poppins 
to The Godfather. My family still tell the story of how they 
once drove two hours to the U.S.’s Clark air base just to catch a 


least a trickle in the other direction. Recalling that the great 
anese film director Akira Kurosawa received a special бух 
award this year, Bonfante issues a challenge: “Go and try to fg 
a Kurosawa film in Los Angeles.” ] 


3 glimpse of the visit 


Ing P E 
xn Los Angeles correspon, ЎА 
illwerth, who interyi M 
subject Arnold Schwarze “4 © 
he saw his first Schwarzer: 
Conan the Barbarian in TU 
Salvador while reporting ? Ш 
war there. “The movie MU 
well, though I reme WaS di 
that there was more 
the theater than the 
screen.’ 
Charles Fleming, 
the business side of 
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re Waş On th 


Who dug iN | 
moviemaking 


he multinatie 

NS £ a Mation 

distinction of having seen, for i 
: ofl 


anything better while on the road ih fe 
five sequels to Police Academy ME i 

different countries. But if th world è 
flooded with U.S.-made movies DA 
fante, for one, wishes there vidi E 


FRANCE. In honor of the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of Im- 
pressionist painter Claude Mo- 
net, the commune of Argenteuil 
has planned celebrations that 
include art exhibits, concerts, a 
film festival and various read- 
ings. The festivities begin May 
26, when Argenteuil, just out- 
side Paris, will sponsor the 
works of 50 contemporary art- 
t ists, including Jean Bazaine and 
| Vieira da Silva, at the Espace 

| Alpha, a local arts center. 


LONDON. Getting through on 
the overloaded British tele- 
phone system has never been 
easy, and now the effort is a bit 
more labor intensive. To cope 
with soaring demand, the 


month changed the capital’s 
area code from the relatively 
simple 01 to 071 or 081, de- 
pending on the location of the 
number being dialed. The sys- 
tem may be more complex, but 
officials say it will actually 
make connections easier. 


SOVIET UNION. In Tolstoy’s 
novel, Anna Karenina threw 
herself in front of a train. Par- 
ticipants in the Anna Karenina 
rail tour will be able to throw 
themselves into luxurious sur- 
roundings instead. Travelers 
who charter the trips provided 
by a U.S. firm, Abercrombie & 
Kent, ride in private carriages, 
each complete with bathrooms, 
a cocktail lounge and a service 
crew of three. The tour's most 
popular route, the Golden 
Ring, is a leisurely twelve-day 
journey from Leningrad to 
Moscow that concentrates on 
centers of Russian culture, It 
includes stops at the towns of 
Suzdal, Palekh, Vladimir and 


phone company earlier this 
v cas 


ADVISORY | 


Yaroslavl. Prices range from 
$5,820 to $8,040, depending on 
the journey taken. 


UTAH. Summer is the season 
when mountain biking moves 
into high gear, and there are few 
better places in the world to ride 
than outside tiny Moab, Utah. 
Laidout20years ago asa trail for 
adventurous motorcyclists, the 
Moab Slick Rock Bike Trail now 
also offers a bumpy but fascinat- 
ing pedal across an area where 
dinosaur bones have been 
found, Nearby is the 206-km Ko- 
kopelli’s Trail, America’s long- 
est mountain-bike path. The two 
attractions have turned Moab, 
362 km southeast of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, into one of the coun- 
try’s premier biking locales. 
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Pam ۵ Always special, KLM Royal Class meals are 
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0 ККМ now memorable. Because we're always 

n Tum а improving to keep pace with your higher 
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rem Ne à level of expectations. 

| бу | 

i ad ON Specialties each month feature a 

Я 15. dn ne у : 

TUM | 9f sumptuous main courses. Like fresh 
uM sh, game and fowl accompanied by carefully 


Wi t 
Nes. And dessert wines to savor after dinner. 


уо 
YOU prefer to go to sleep early, we can now serve 


LY wi i 
IE" With a fine 3 course meal. 


0 ; 
Ла table set with crisp linen and delicate china. 
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more news includes monitors for more 
viewing (Cn on most of our B747s, plus ITN News to 
keep you informed as you cross continents. 

When you transfer at Schiphol to KLM European 
Business Class, new wider seats ensure your comfort. 

In fact, you can expect a lot of good news from KLM | 
as we continue to meet your expectations. 


Test us, try us, fly us. 


The Reliable Airline KLM 


Royal Dutch Airlines 


Letters 


DIRTY WORDS 


“It’s easier to be 
crude than 
talented." 


Bruce T. Lotz, Mishawaka, Ind. 


Do adults today honestly believe expo- 
sure to rap music, heavy metal or raunchy 
comedians will turn teenagers into satanic, 
i misogynistic, promiscuous, racist, ultra-vi- 
olent, dirty-talking dope fiends [May 7]? 
Mi Give us a little more credit. For those who 

|! grew up in a decade of nuclear threat, 
AIDS, scandal-ridden evangelists, nation- 
wide crack use and yuppies, nothing is 
shocking anymore. 


Brandon Leu 
Kaneohe, Hawaii 


| Concluding that foul-mouthed рег- 
formers are successful because they ex- 

| press the resentment of the poor and the 

| disadvantaged is nonsense. Yuppies also 

| buy tickets to see Sam Kinison and tune in 

| 

| 

| 

| 


to hear people like Howard Stern. They 
are not poor at all. They are just people, 
young and middle class, consistently estab- 
lishing new thresholds for raunchiness. 
This month's outrageousness will be 
topped by something even more outra- 
geous next month. 

John Savage 
"i Old Greenwich, Conn. 


| Sick is also a four-letter word, and trag- 

| ically, that is what the U.S. has become, 
while remaining oblivious to the fact. 

John Sampson 

Cornwall, Ont. 


US. democracy is becoming a smutoc- 
racy. America's name should be Vulgaria. 

(Rabbi) Samuel M. Silver 

Delray Beach, Fla. 
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tis a good or a bad 


i ha 
. Who decides W D 


word? If I say zigum is a word for a 


i ne try to ban it? 7 
MSI James D. Irwin 


Woburn, Mass. 


: “ ] 7 Ја” 

The article on the “four-letter wor 
told me exactly what I have felt about the 
youth pop culture in Japan. I'm 33 and feel 
excluded by this culture, though I don't 


ink of myself as middle-aged yet. 
RAS Yosuke Maeda 


Osaka 


Know Thy Neighbor 

Many Jewish Americans question the 
policies of Israel's present government, but 
they do so within a context of doubt about 
the intentions of Israel's Arab neighbors 
[May 7]. Virtually every Jew has fears 
about the irrational, rejectionist stances of 
such states as Syria, Iraq, Libya and Iran. 
Israel lives in the Middle East, not the 
Middle West. By focusing on apprehen- 
sions about Israel, you are misleading your 
readers into believing, wrongly, that Amer- 
ican Jews are no longer concerned about 
Israel's survival and that therefore Ameri- 

can Christians need not be. 
Gregg A. Sneirson 
Brookline, Mass. 


The writer shows a clear lack of com- 
prehension when he refers to Rabbi Mena- 
chem Mendel Schneerson simply as “an 
88-year-old Brooklyn rabbi." Better 
known as the Lubavitcher Rebbe, Rabbi 
Schneerson is respected and revered by 
Jews throughout the world. Many consider 
him to be the spiritual leader of the Jewish 
people. Schneerson’s influence over his 
followers within the Israeli Knesset is well 
founded and quite understandable. 

Michael Carciente 
Ramat Aviv, Israel 


For TIME, those religious Jews with 
beards are either “fanatical” or “ultra,” 
The liberal end of the community, on the 
other hand, is a model of logic and com- 
mon sense. But you may find that we black- 
hatted ultras who take the P.L.O. at its 
word, as stated in its charter, which called 
for the eradication of Israel, are right. If 
the P.L.O. realizes its original goal, the lib- 
erals will sigh that Israel was getting too 
Jewish for them anyway. 

(Rabbi) David Eliezrie 
Yorba Linda, Calif. 
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Campus Hatred 


Iam an 18-year-old, and it frightens me 
to read about bigotry, particularly when it 
involves college students [May 7]. We are 
supposed to be at the age of enlighten- 
ment, the time when we learn that today’s 
Society isa global entity, ' 

David Scott Smith 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


Not until the enti : 
the bigotry that exists m face А 1 
ety will we begin to see signifi tour 
on our campuses. Сапер 

Bill Mahon, Public Informa : 1 
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"nd 
Memories of Gallipoli | 


Little has been written ab 
Canadians at Gallipoli [Apri 
my father, the late Colone] 
derson Carr, of Hamilton ONSE 
the Military Cross. As a your 
ficer attached to the British Rev 
medical corps, he refused to is 
the final withdrawal until he a 
that all the wounded had been E 
In recalling the history of the Da 
debacle, it is gratifying to know th 
cated Canadian was the last man 
the Gallipoli Peninsula. 

David William John Cop 
Brigadier General (та) 
Canadian Armed Forces, Air Comma 


White Rock, BC 
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Dropped from the Hit List 


Some members of Congress may bet} 
set that Japan has been taken off the Supe: 
301 hit list [May 7], but Americans shou 
realize the reverberations the hit li 
caused in Japan. Since the end of Worl 
War II, Japan has been vulnerable toil 
whims of the U.S. The Japanese a 
pleased that their country has come intoi 


own economically, but the trade file jl с 
created a very uncomfortable atmosphere в 
This action is the first move on the pant i 
the U.S. in many years that shows sensi : 
i che. j 
ity to the Japanese psy А. 
Maebashi, Jp} o 
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TAKE IT FOR GRANTED. 


At Standard Chartered, GOOD 
SERVICE is more than just being 
prompt, personal or efficient. It's 
also giving customers PRIVATE AND 
CONFIDENTIAL service. 

In addition, they benefit from our 
experience as a pioneer in the Asian 
Dollar market. And the added assur- 
ance of STABILITY. The stability that 
comes from being one of the world's 
Most established banks with a large 
global network. ` 

All of which adds up to a level of 
rvice that our customers have 
ae to expect of us. Without having 
0 ask, 

a For Foreign Currency Deposits 
9 (65) 530 3232, (65) 530 3087 


or (65) 530 3272. Altematively visit 
the Asian Currency Unit at our Battery 
Road branch. Or visit any of our 
branches in Singapore or the region. 
For Singapore Dollar Deposits, coll 
(65) 530 3594, (65) 530 3675, 
or (65) 530 3652. 


RATES* UP TO 


5.12596 pa. 
*Above rates are valid at press time. 


Yes, l'm interested in investing in 

О Singapore Dollars C! Other currencies, 
Please send me details on how to open 
an Account. 


Name: 


Home Address: 


Designation: 
ا‎ 
Send to: Standard Chartered Bank, 


Asian Currency Unit, ó Battery Road, ў 
Singapore 0104, Republic of Singapore. i 


Standard £ Chartered 
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Be Piaget. 
Dont show your hand 


tea fight to save the toki, 
[з will probably fail 


Г [МКО MAKIHARA 


pire cages and three huts stand in a 
ащ dearing in the forested mountains of 

igo Island. In one of the cages, a white 
дї a bright red face sits on a perch. 
te cage is lined with green netting to 
деш the creature from bumping its 
Îd against the wire. Every hour or 
atte bird flies down to the ground, 
шше it pokes at its food dish and 


‘xk beak. Thus has the solitary 
‘passed the time for the past 22 
an, 

At 10 a.m., Koki Chikatsuji, 47, 
ats the cage with a mixture of 
fund mutton, eggs, carrots and 
‘feed, “Kin-chan, Kin-chan,” he 
“Sto the creature as he replenish- 
ps food dish. Later he makes 
“Son a clipboard: “Came down 
d Sandbox and ate food." He 
Eos the temperature and the 
Т of food Kin has eaten. His 
"ENS care stems from both a 
ting is bird and a sense of im- 
ИЖ 55. There is only one sur- 
гот Јарапеѕе crested ibis, 
уре е О Кїп has become an 
ime nature's frail victims of 
"into Om and of Japan's belated 

k SEN dying species. — 
ї дус its Patriotic name—it is 
А = led Nipponia nippon—as 
M Unusual color of its feath- 
Pure in med it an almost mystical 
ШУ ‘It’s not pink, and 
Чу ^S beyond words,” says 
‘The wake local museum cura- 
NN it 1 15 mostly white, but 
[na feathers, especially on 
d Ide of its wings, are a salmon 
he a Color turns into a soft, pale 
Ni disce sunlight or snow. At 
Tita the 5, the Japanese simply in- 
ho, Shade into their vocabulary 
eq ; OF color. Toki feathers were 
Î thay Making ceremonial jeweled 
Were offered to the Shinto 


і 
at 
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Scene 
EERE ауу] 
Sado Island, Japan 


gods. But to farmers, the beautiful bird 
was also a pest that destroyed crops. 

The bird is thought to have been fairly 
common until the late 19th century. It was 
found most frequently in Japan but also 
lived in parts of China, the Soviet Union 
and Korea. By the turn of the century, the 


: xx ve EUR 
Chikatsuji and Kin at the Preservation Center 


toki had begun to fall victim to hunters, 


“We should have done 


[this] when there were still 


100 toki alive" 


who were increasingly using firearms, and 
bv the 1920s many authorities concluded 
that the bird was extinct. About a decade 
later, toki sightings were again reported, 
but serious discussion of preserving the 
species did not begin until after World 
War II. By that time the cutting of forests 
and the use of chemicals in rice paddies 


| 
| 
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had further decreased the bird's numbers. 
Today the world's only known surviving 
toki are the one that has long been kept in 
the Toki Preservation Center on Sado, an 
island off the northwestern coast of Japan; 
seven in the Beijing Zoo; and about 30 that | 
live in the wild in Shanxi province, in cen- 
tral China. 

In 1967 the Japanese government 
opened the center on Sado, where the bird 
once flourished, and began raising three 
captive toki there. Laments Chikatsuji: 
“We should have done what we are doing 
now when there were still 100 roki alive." 
Measures to protect the toki were delayed | 
by a general lack of environmental aware- 
ness at a time when the country was still 
rebuilding its war-devastated economy. 
Then, too, there was a highly 
charged debate between those who 
wanted to leave the bird in the wild 
and those who favored trying to 
breed it in captivity. 

The Environment Agency con- 
cluded in 1979 that there was no 
longer any hope that the tokî would | 
propagate in the wild. But when the 
agency decided to capture the five 
toki that had survived in nature, the 
move was bitterly opposed by Sado 
residents who wanted to leave the 
bird close to its natural habitat. A 
former Sado center employee recalls 
receiving death threats from angry 
telephone callers after some of the 
captured birds died. Explains 
Kiyoaki Ozaki, a toki expert at the 
Yamashina Institute for Ornithology 
in Chiba prefecture: "The Japanese 
approach to protection focuses on 
what is alive at a given moment. Peo- 
ple pour such love into caring for the 
survivors that they cannot think 
practically about how to breed and 
create a new generation." 

The fact is that the tiny handful 
of toki at the center never managed 
to breed successfully. Having failed 
to mate the 23-year-old female, Kin, 
with a 17-year-old male, Midori, the 
Environment Agency sent the male 
to the Beijing Zoo this spring in the 
hope that it might mate with one of 
that zoo's birds. While sympathetic 
to the exhaustive campaign to save the 
toki, some scholars contend that the gov- 
ernment should direct more of its energy 
toward birds that have a better chance 
of survival. Says Ozaki: "There wasn't 
enough attention paid to the roki, but 
there are species alive today that could be 
saved with just one-tenth of that effort." w 
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Asia/Pacific 


How Is 
Aquino 
Faring? 


and persistent criticism 


By SANDRABURTON MANILA 


n the morning of my inter- 
view with President Corazon 
Aquino, the front-page head- 
lines of Manila's 23 daily news- 
papers screamed of worsening terrorism, 
new coup threats, prolonged power brown- 
outs and mounting protests against U.S. 
military bases. Inside, political columnists 
debated how long a President who was too 
weak to control a deteriorating situation 
could remain in office. Later that day, seat- 
ed across from me in the calm of Imelda 
Marcos' former guesthouse, where Aquino 
has her office, the President confessed that 
she only read the front pages of eight pa- 
pers. Her explanation was vintage Cory: “I 
want to start out the day feeling very posi- 
tive and confident." 
Positive thinking got Corazon Aquino 
where she is today. It has always been her 
most striking trait. But unlike the last time 
we talked three years ago, before her polit- 
ical honeymoon was over, her positive 
thinking has been tempered by the experi- 
ence of governing, the harsh realities of her 
countrys condition and the perspective 
she has gained as the first of a swelling 
corps of leaders who have been propelled 
into authority by people power. For better 
or worse, she is their role model. She is, in 
effect, writing the handbook on how to 
hang on even as she does so. 
.Ask Aquino why Filipinos hanker for 
another strongman so soon after Marcos 
LL 
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A TIME correspondent who 
covered the President's rise to 
power returns to find her resilient 
in the face of obstinate problems 


z 
z 
D 
О 
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departure, and she demonstrates her toler- 
ance: “The problem with some of our peo- 
ple is that they would like to have the best 
of both worlds. They would like me to have 
some dictatorial powers, with everybody 
else living under a democracy.” 

Accuse her of allowing herself to be bul- 
lied by an unruly Congress, and she takes 
offense: “Nobody bullies me. I dare any- 
body to come here and tell me what to do, 
because I feel I do not have any political 
debts to pay, and I only want to be President 
for one term.” But then she voices the la- 
ment of democratic leaders everywhere: 
“To get my bills passed, I must have a good 
working relationship with the Congress.” 

Question her about why the military re- 
mains her gravest threat, and she reacts de- 
fensively at first: “Why am I being judged 
so severely? When I assumed office, I did 
not have a single general with me.” On fur- 
ther reflection, she tells with self-deprecat- 
ing humor how the armed forces Chief of 
Staff, General Renato de Villa, tried to 
cheer her up when Violeta Barrios de Cha- 
morro was elected President of Nicaragua 
by reminding her, “At least, ma'am, you 
only have one army. She has two.” 

Four punishing years into her Six-year 
term, Aquino remains Surprisingly un- 
daunted by the precarious state of the 
country and her tenuous Brip on the helm. 
Last week, as Philippine and U.S. negotia- 
tors opened exploratory talks on the fate of 
U.S. military bases in the Philippines after 
1991, her government was Struggling to 


Positive thinking: the President during an interview in Manila 


kmonstr 
cope with other major problems: a pro: ® 
ed substantial decline in economic gr 
this year; continuing threats from mi 
rebels on the right and communist! 
gents on the left; and a growing cri 
confidence among liberal activists Q^ 
ability of fragile democratic institution 
deliver reform. The potential for vio 
in those challenges was underlined yl. 
week when two U.S. servicemen Were? 
down by communist hit men on thee 
the exploratory base talks. 
The base negotiations ar 


for Aquino, pitting growing 
mands for less colonial 
the U.S. against practical 
military questions. Both side i 
down their rhetoric, but the E 
pected to be difficult and pro К 
how difficult was indicated last Wer" «v 


Manila announced the form 4 


Philippin 


ment 
ted toa less 4 
ila is @Р 


ү 
accept a new treaty aes 
turn portions of the pU! 
installations over to P 


consider such an à 
need is a semantic SO 
О di ]o k [né 
lem,” says an Asian Gip to Cif 
name Clark Air Base 
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iila 


х the runway to friendly countries." 
on timing and money—how much 
tthe U.S. will pay above its current 
(million a year—the two sides remain 
taart. The estimated $1 billion a year 
‘ome that the bases contribute to the 
tomy is likely to be more crucial than 
igven the bleak prognosis for 1990. In 
take of the December 1989 coup at- 
|| tthe seventh in three years—and a 
2 | ing Power shortage on the drought- 
En island of Luzon, the govern- 
m 3s rosy estimates of future for- 
th делі and pared projections for 
ama * gross national product from 
Iw; y to 4%. That was particularly 
n ae country that needs to expand 
>with а dus annually simply to keep 
» ee birth rate, which adds 
all ers to the labor force each 
d шд depressing for Aquino is the 
if [mper е economic slide will have on 
ji КЕ to narrow the gap between 
duced кше she claims her efforts 
^ Pati m 59% to 49% the slice ef 
»cted "| “tema: ves in poverty, the prob- 
ull т qı unsolved ERAS MM 
ШШЩ р. ап Support ebbing—though 
3g, LA lame-duck President—a mil- 


ot st Mu attempt remains a constant 
ilit ires. aed forces have been mov- 
Ў У to reshuffle major com- 
* and court-martial rebel 
Stract civilian sympathizers 
Mense Minister Juan Ponce 

me patron of the Reform 


y vel 
ор арш 
nd di 
py, mer 
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kmonstrators marching against the presence of U.S. bases 
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the Armed Forces of the Philippines 
Movement (RAM), by prosecuting them on 
charges of rebellion. “They are doing any- 
thing they can to throw off the rhythm of 
the coup plotters,” says a RAM member. 

Yet the emergence of a younger and 
more idealistic group of dissident officers, 
known as the Young Officers Union, hints 
that coup threats are not likely to end with 
Aquino’s term. There are signs that YOU is 
even more strongly opposed to a return to 
old-style politics, in which money and con- 
gressional clout are all that count. Led 
by graduates of the Philippine Military 
Academy classes of 1978-85, vou officers 
helped RAM comrades bring down Ferdi- 
nand Marcos, then watched, says one, “as 
they forfeited power to a weak President" 
and “the military rushed to protect all the 
new fat-cat politicians." 


hile the U.S. recognizes— 

and sometimes criticizes— 

Aquino's shortcomings, 

Washington is not about to 
countenance a premature end to her presi- 
dency. The Bush Administration has put 
potential coup leaders, including Defense 
Secretary Fidel Ramos, who has so far de- 
fended her, on notice that the overthrow of 
Aquino would result in termination of U.S. 
military and economic aid, as well as trade 
preferences. Official warnings aside, Filipi- 
nos openly speculate that should the situa- 
tion worsen, Ramos, a retired general who 
joined Enrile in rebelling against Marcos, 


MOM La г 


Riot police attacking protesters with truncheons and tear gas 


might succumb to pressure from his men to 
take over the government. Both Aquino 
and Ramos dismiss such talk. 

At a time of high anxiety about Aqui- 
no's staying power, however, the prospect 
of a presidential election in May 1992 is 
probably the best anticoup medicine 
around. “Election fever sets in twelve to 14 
months beforehand," says Captain Rex 
Robles, a veteran RAM member, “and then 
Cory is home free." A Western diplomat 
concurs. ^The government has inertia on 
its side, which may prevent it from getting a 
lot of things done, but also protects it in an 
odd way. It is now in a muddle-through 
mode." 

Can the system correct itself at the 
polls? As the electorate has discovered, de- 
mocracy by itself does not solve problems: 
it simply holds them up to public scrutiny 
and invites participation in their resolu- 
tion. Aquino's critics believe she has 
failed; she maintains that the public 
debate about whether or not that is so 
proves she is succeeding. Looking forward 
to life after the presidency, a remarkably 
sanguine Aquino gamely offers to provide 
tea and sympathy to other novice world 
leaders who find themselves presiding 
over similar difficult political transitions. 
Says she: "Whenever I read about the 
problems of these new democratic lead- 
ers, I say oh-oh, you are just entering 
Grade 1. Wait and see what you are up 


against." — With reporting by Dan Goodgame/ 
Washington and Nelly Sindayen/Manila 
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Bias 
Backlash 


Boiling anger at Korean status 


uko Toyoda thought she was Japanese. 

After all, she spoke Japanese and 
looked like her other elementary school 
friends. But shortly before she entered the 
third grade, her parents told her that her 
real name was Kang Woo Ja and she was 
actually Korean. Woo Ja, surprised but not 
dismayed, announced her true identity to 
her classmates, and some of them prompt- 
ly taunted her. It was her first encounter 
with Japan's lingering prejudice against 
Koreans, but it is not likely to be her last. 

Roughly 677,000 Koreans live in Japan, 
the largest foreign contingent but still less 
than 1% of the country's 123 million peo- 
ple. Most are descendants of Korean la- 
borers who came to the islands when Ja- 
pan's 1910-1945 colonization of the 
peninsula took away their jobs and land. 
More than four decades later, 
there is little discernible differ- 
ence between the two peoples, 
but Koreans still face discrimi- 
nation. Those who retain their 
Korean citizenship are ineligi- 
ble for most civil servant jobs, 
such as public school teaching, 
and they cannot vote. 

Far more pervasive are the 
subtle social prejudices that 
lead employers to refuse them 
jobs and Japanese parents to 
oppose mixed marriages. Be- 
hind the society’s refusal to 
embrace this small minority 
are ignorance, a superiority 
complex toward Koreans root- 
ed in the colonial era, and Ja- 
pan's obsession with conformi- 
ty. Most Koreans use Japanese 
aliases and hide their origins. 


Kang Woo Ja, center, and her Japanese friends 
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The government did not 


nt to hire them. d 
5 lfare benefits to Kore- 


extend full social-we 


ans until the 19805. А 
The status agreements left the posi- 


tion of third-generation Koreans in lim- 
bo. Seoul now demands that future gen- 
erations be exempt from most restrictions 
applied to foreign citizens, such as the 
rule requiring them to carry identification 
cards bearing a fingerprint. Three weeks 
before Roh's visit, the government finally 
agreed to do away with the fingerprinting. 
But Japan says it cannot exempt the 
Koreans from all restrictions, pointing 
out that other countries draw a line be- 
tween resident foreigners and their own 
nationals. 

Korean residents can apply for Japa- 
nese citizenship but often do not, charging 
that the subtle prejudices against them do 
not disappear. Says Hong Dae Pyo, a lan- 
guage-school director who contends that 
he was fired from a salesman's position 
when his employer discovered he was Ko- 
rean: “If Japan accepted me as Hong Dae 
Pyo, I would naturalize tomorrow.” 

Discrimination may actually be declin- 
ing slightly, but a reluctance to deal with 


But many are beginning to re- 
sent such subterfuges. We're 
just like Japanese, so how are we supposed 
to change?" asks Ha Jung Nam, deputy di- 
rector of a Korean residents association in 
Japan. President Roh Tae Woo's sched- 
uled visit to Japan this week ignited sim- 
mering anger in Seoul against the treat- 
ment of Korean nationals, and he was 
under pressure to cancel the trip unless the 
long-standing grievances were resolved. 

During Japan's occupation of the pen- 
insula, the ruling government naturalized 
all Koreans, forcing them to speak Japa- 
nese and take Japanese names. In 1965 Ja- 
pan gave Koreans claiming allegiance to 
Seoul and their children a special perma- 
nent-resídent status. Koreans loyal to 
Pyongyang later got similar status. But 
most banks refused loans to these perma- 
nent visitors, and companies were reluc- 
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A Korean who learned about lingering prejudice firsthand. 


Koreans persists. Earlier this month, an 
agricultural credit cooperative in Kawa- 
saki, outside Tokyo, apologized in a na- 
tional newspaper for refusing a job appli- 
cation from a Korean. When a couple 
house hunting in Osaka acknowledged 
they were Korean, all 24 real estate agents 
they visited told them they would face dis- 
SE OE QE sure enough, at half the rent- 
x 0) pu into, their application was 


The Japanese, however, can no longer 


afford to be complacent, especially in light of 


South Korea’s growing economic power 
Seoul's confidence is also growing, and it is 
no longer hesitant about expressing itsimpa 
tience over an issue that should have s ; 
resolved long ago. an 


Tokyo. With reporting by К.С. Hwang/Seoul 


— By Kumiko Makihara/ 


Faxionalism 


Bougainville is free — 
at least on paper 


F or the past 18 months, rebels опр 
gainville, the mountainous iy 
km off the coast of New Guinea bal 
waging an increasingly stubborn bati À 
secede from Papua New Guinea 
week, when the revolutionaries finally, 
claimed their independence, Fr 
the insurgents’ leader, chose a modem; |i 
dium to communicate the news that: 
considered himself Bougainville' intr; [vili 
President: he faxed the declaration to 
eral neighboring South Pacific counlrit 
including the Solomon Islands and V 
nuatu. The documents, which claim t [i 
Bougainville is geographically and cil 
ally distinct from Papua New Guinea, 
sent to its capital of Port Moresby asê 
Though the federal government thet), 
branded the statement “unlawful and 
valid,” the move increased pressure on: 
pua New Guinea to seek a compron 
with the insurgents. Last March the g 
ernment withdrew its troops from ® 
land (pop. 200,000) in an effort 0 
suade the rebels to leave their hide 
and negotiate. Since fighting best 
least 88 people have been ķilled. т 
out was to be a prelude to peace! e 
bargaining broke down at the e 
neither side could agree on а5Пё 7. 
tiations. Port Moresby then imp 
economic blockade, letting 10 
medical supplies and enough 
the hospital in Bougainville { 
Arawa. Since then, all banks OP i 
have shut down for lack орто Bo tri 
For the government miner 
gainville's continued adhere? | 
eration is essential The 57 
mine at Panguna, jointly 
ernment and an Austral”, of pap": 
ny, produces more than 52 qas id, 
Guinea's foreign exchans® bis profi. 
for a larger share of th e “oh 
Bougainvilleans that spare ate SIUS 
in the first place. The D the iy 
signs of resolution, 4% | Hi e 
means that there Wi | һе isla? 
telephone service on t 
ginning of next month. 
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ear since the killings around Tian- 
{ Square, most noncommunist 
iven the cold shoulder to 


however. ^ < 
ears 480; Taipei has opened phone 


И ) ће mainland, eased restrictions оп 
E China by Taiwan residents and 
E. (he other way as local businessmen 
E oured money into Fujian province, 
the Taiwan Strait. Last week Presi- 
Pee Teng-hui made the most dramatic 
ıe of reconciliation yet. Ina statement 
islators who had just returned from a 
ing in Beijing with top mainland offi- 
Lee offered to negotiate with Beijing 
4 government-to-government basis, 
the two sides having equal status." It 


ows that ju he first time a Taiwan leader implied 
lle's intere |swillingness to recognize the Communist 
ation toss. | mmment, long branded as nothing more 


ina “rebellious group." 

lee's offer may signal that the end is 
wm for Taipeis mostly moribund 
enos” policy: “No contact, no negoti- 
‘mand no compromise" with Beijing. 


c COUnlrii 


sby aswell 


However, diplomats and other experts cau- 
tioned that Lee’s demand for equal status 
may be rejected by the mainland, which in- 
sists that Taipei controls merely a provin- 
cial government. “The possibility of a 
breakthrough is in the air,” says Byron 


The Goddess of Democracy was given a cold shoulder by Taipei 


> Weng. a political scientist 
at the Chinese University 
of Hong Kong. “Fhe ball is 
back in Beijing's court." 
Though Lee waved his 
2. Olive branch at a time 
5 when other countries аге 
continuing their criticism 
of Beijing’s poor human- 
rights record, his recasting 
of policy was widely ap- 
plauded in Taiwan, where 
it was seen as a long-over- 
due step toward easing 
tension. In the same spirit, 
Taipei last week blocked 
Chinese dissidents on the 
vessel Goddess of Democ- 
racy from taking aboard a 
radio transmitter with 
which they had hoped to 
begin beaming  pro- 
democracy messages into 
China for the Tiananmen 
anniversary. Taiwan's de- 


of the protest bewildered; 
they said that the Goddess 
would eventually sail for 
Japan in search of another 
transmitter. Lamented 
Nicolas Druz, leader of the French-backed 
expedition: “We never felt any sympathy." 
Though many Taiwanese support the 
ship's goal, the Taiwan government's agen- 
da for now appears to be based on concilia- 
tion rather than confrontation. и 
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The Custom of Cruelty 


‘ch the gor 


Im Kuchchi Devi, 24, and her hus- 
band Dhanraj, 26, used to walk to- 
Tto the well for a bath, the villagers of 
harampur would sigh at the grace 
x Pair of swans,” as they were called. 

tall and handsome. She was lovely, 


mooth skin z : 
in and sloping eyes. The lo- 


ра 0“ 


ИЛЕ Hun Singh, noticed Kuch- 
ш i d CH too. One day last month he ap- 
5 P dbi *r as she cut wheat in his fields 


Off 
| a her two bullocks and other fa- 
€ Wou 


| uld sleep with him. Dhanraj 

| e Singh to leave his wife alone. 

iu alleged two of the landlord’s neph- 

OTS doused a dragged Dhanraj from his 

| ite үү Im with kerosene and set him 
led the next morning. 


< беро 
uld mee Story of the young cou- 


[Мои caste murder becomes a cause célebre 


same upper caste as the nation's leader. 
Eager to embarrass the Prime Minister, 
the opposition Congress (I) Party has 
turned the plight of Kuchchi Devi into the 
country's leading cause célébre. 

Not that it will do much good for the 
country's 128 million other 
untouchables, or Harijans. 
Kuchchi's case only under- 
scores how, despite special 
laws aimed at protecting 
them, the Harijans face de- 
spicably high levels of op- 
pression. Last week a Hari- 
jan woman was reportedly 
burned to death after hav- 
ing been gang raped by 
three men, again in Fateh- 
pur. In 1989 more than 
14,000 anti-Harijan atroc- 
ities, including 759 rapes 
and 479 murders, were reg- 
istered. Countless others 
went unrecorded because 
victims fear the police—and 
with good cause, consider- 
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The widow Kuchchi Devi 


ing that law-enforcement officers are fre- 
quently the perpetrators. Often cruelties 
against Harijans are considered just part of 
local custom. In some areas of Uttar Pra- 
desh and Bihar, an untouchable couple can 
consummate their marriage only after the 
landlord has deflowered the bride. 

For their loss, Kuchchi Devi, who is 
four months pregnant, and her in-laws 
have been granted $2,743 by the govern- 
ment. Prime Minister Singh has promised 
the "sternest action” will be taken against 

the guilty parties. But his 


with skepticism, given the 
strong links between the 
Establishment and upper- 
caste landlords. Indeed, 
one of the accused, Raju 
Singh, was sentenced to 
life imprisonment for mur- 
dering a priest in 1986 but 
was released because of 
his high connections. 
Kuchchi Devi lamented 
last week that she was wea- 
ry of having her tragedy 
exploited by politicians. 
Said she: “I have become a 
plaything" —the very out- 
come her husband died 
trying to prevent. ги 
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cision left the organizers | 


assertion has been greeted | 
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World 


Playing for Keeps 


Ever the master politician, Gorbachev copes with challenges from q 
onetime ally and the Baltic republics on the eve ofh 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


oving backward down the car- 
peted corridor, a squad of tele- 
vision cameramen scythed 
through onlookers who were 
craning their necks for a better look. Flank- 
ing the cameras and electric cables came the 
men with microphones and blazing lights. In 
the middle of it all strode the politician they 
were focusing on, trailing a small group of 
aides. Had the scene been set in the U.S. 
Capitol, it would have been run-of-the-mill 
stuff. But this was the Kremlin, and the man 
doing the politicking was President Mikhail 
Gorbachev. As he moved along, he button- 
holed Deputies of the new parliament of the 
Russian federation, urging them to preserve 
national unity by electing his candidate to 
the post of chairman. 

Even in the surprising era of demokrati- 
zatsiya, the sight of the head of government 
lobbying in the corridors of the Grand 
Kremlin Palace is an extraordinary specta- 
cle. But these are extraordinary times for 
Gorbachev: at stake are not only his reforms 
and his own political health but also the sur- 
vival of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

Last week Gorbachev spent consider- 
able time trying to head off the election of 
his most influential critic, former Politburo 
member Boris Yeltsin, as president of the 
Russian federation. He met with Lithua- 
nian Prime Minister Kazimiera Prunskiene 
for nearly two hours in an attempt to per- 
suade her that, at a minimum, her republic 
must suspend its two-month-old declaration 
of independence. It may be a measure of his 
domestic difficulties that Gorbachev's most 
solid accomplishment came in foreign af- 
fairs. After four days of talks between U.S. 
Secretary of State James Baker and Soviet 
Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze in 
Moscow, the two sides made substantial 
progress on a new arms-control treaty, mak- 
ing it likely that Gorbachev and George 
Bush can announce a basic agreement at 
next week's summit in Washington. 
tesis or е отсылал Gorbachev 
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Oh, One More Thing . . . 


s the week began, some diplomats 
A were calling it the Big Pre-Summit 
Stall. Endgame, however, might have been 
amore accurate term. In a manner familiar 
to all negotiators who have ever raced a 
deadline, Soviet and American negotiators 
sought to extract the last possible conces- 
sion before turning over a nuclear-weap- 
ons agreement for their chiefs, George 
Bush and Mikhail Gorbachev, to announce 
with a flourish at their summit meeting 
next week. But by the time U.S. Secretary 
of State James Baker left Moscow on Sat- 
urday, after four days of talks with Soviet 
Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze 
and a five-hour visit with Gorbachev, basic 
agreement on the most significant arms- 
control treaty ever negotiated seemed 
ready for the summiteers to approve. 

Baker looked tired when he finally 
emerged from discussions he described as 
“heavy lifting.” The U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
had reached a “trail-blazing” agreement to 
ban superpower production of chemical 
weapons and to destroy existing stockpiles 
that, said Baker, could serve as a model for 
the global ban now under negotiation by 40 
nations. They also cleared away the biggest 
obstacle to a strategic arms-reduction trea- 
ty: how to cut air- and sea-launched cruise 
missiles. Settling on the complicated for- 
mulas to regulate these elusive, nuclear- 
tipped weapons opens the way to a sweep- 
ing treaty that will trim overall long-range 
nuclear arsenals 30% to 35%. But Baker 
and Shevardnadze could not bridge their 
differences on how to reduce conventional 
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Despite last-minute maneuvers to 
a far-reaching strategic-arms treaty may 
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wring out concessions, 
be ready at last 


troops and tanks in Europe. Baker said the 
U.S. had offered a “new” approach, but 
“our counterparts were unable to respond 
at this time.” Still, it is likely that Gorba- 
chev and Bush will sign a full treaty by 
year’s end. у 
` The remaining issues never did look in- 
soluble, at least from a technical viewpoint. 
Negotiators long ago settled on the cuts— 
roughly 5096 —to be made in the most dev- 
astating nuclear weapons: warheads car- 
ried by land- and submarine-based ballistic 
missiles and aircraft. But proliferating 
cruise missiles presented more difficulty. 
The U.S. at one point thought it had Mos- 
cow’s agreement to leave sea-launched 
cruise missiles out of the treaty; each side 
would merely make “politically binding” 
declarations of how many it intended to 
deploy. Last week the U.S. essentially got 
its way when the Soviets agreed to a sepa- 
rate declaration outside the main treaty 
that would limit each side to 880 SLCMs. 
On air-launched cruise missiles, which 
could be launched by bombers from outside 
an enemy’s airspace and beyond the reach 
of its air defenses, the question was the 
range of the weapons to be limited. The 
US. initially wanted to apply curbs only to 
missiles with a range of more than 1,500 km 
(932 miles), while the Soviets proposed 300 
km (186 miles). In the end, the U.S. adopt- 
ed a Soviet offer to set the range at 600 km 
(372 miles). At the same time, Moscow 
agreed to accept U.S. rules for counting the 
number of ALCMs each side deployed. 
Technicalities, however, were not the 
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tr © until now, the A ae issue at U.S.-Soviet summits 
Suit has been how to avert World War III. Next week's meet- 
SSR > jll be different. George Bush will be receiving a Soviet 
deploy ing” who has openly warned that his country may be heading 
€ this 9 Hr civil war. That specter haunts conversations with citi- 
Ved ing D. the U.S.S.R. at many levels of society and in many 
mille: 1 of the country, and it ought to be an urgent item on the 
mes ny ternational agenda. —- ng. 
ес Ve] тре festering crisis in the Baltics is only the most obvious 
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© hopes will induce most of the country to remain. 


Baker with Prunskiene: seeking an answer to Gorbachev's dilemma 


America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott й 


The Incredible Shrinking U.S.S.R. 


The rules that the Supreme Soviet has imposed for secession, 
however, are rigged to give the central authorities a veto over 
the will of the people around the periphery. The result has 
been to radicalize even relatively moderate nationalists. The 
more Gorbachev tries to slow down their departure, the more 
determined they are to speed it up. 

In reply to that point, Gorbachev's aides insist that the se- 
cession law, passed in the heat of the Lithuanian crisis, is ne- 
gotiable. Bush should press Gorbachev hard on that score. 
When his guest objects, as he no doubt will, that separatism is 
purely an internal affair, 
Bush should explain, ever 
so politely, that nothing 
could be further from the 
truth. Chaos, even if 
confined to the U.S.S.R., 
would have direct and po- 
tentially dangerous impli- 
cations for the U.S. At a 
minimum, the Soviet 
Union cannot be a part- 
ner in superintending the 
emergence of a post-cold 
war European order if its 
western republics are un- 
der siege, or worse. Nor 
can Moscow help bring 
peace to the Middle East, 
the Persian Gulf or the In- 
dian subcontinent if the 
Caucasus and Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia are in flames. 

But Bush must do 
some reassuring of his 
own. What exactly is offi- 
cial U.S. policy on the is- 
sue of separatism? So far 
there is none. A blanket endorsement of self-determination 
for any nationality group yearning for its own state would ag- 
gravate U.S. relations with plenty of countries that are coping 
with restive minorities (Israel and Yugoslavia, for example). 

William Hyland, a veteran analyst and policymaker, has 
proposed reverting to the Soviet borders as they existed in 
1939, before the Stalin-Hitler pact. That would be fine with 
the Balts, but Hyland had better stay out of dark alleys in Tbi- 
lisi. Georgian nationalists have their own case for indepen- 
dence. Trouble is, it goes back to 1921. Are they to be grand- 
fathered into the U.S.S.R.? Maybe so. But the U.S. needs a 
coherent answer of its own to the dilemma Gorbachev faces: 
Where to draw the line, both on the map and in the history 
books? 

Gorbachev may not accept the U.S.'s position, just as the 
secessionists may not accept his. Still, Bush needs to assure the 
Soviet leader that whatever their disagreements, the U.S. is 
not seeking the complete disintegration of the U.S.S.R. Oth- 
erwise, Gorbachev will not only go home angry—he will go 
home more vulnerable than ever to the charge that he has sold 
out the U.S.S.R. to its enemies. п 
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Now a Capitalist Manifesto 


ByJAMES O. JACKSON BONN 


S ome 16 million East Germans are 
poised for a plunge into capitalism 
that eventually could cost more than $100 
billion and will undoubtedly deliver a bru- 
tal blow to their moribund postcommunist 
economy. In a ceremony in the Bonn villa 
once used by Konrad Adenauer, the fi- 
nance ministers of the two Germanys 
signed the draft of a state treaty last 
week that will guide the German Demo- 
cratic Republic into economic union with 
West Germany. 

A beaming Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
watched the signing as East German Prime 
Minister Lothar de Maiziére stood by his 
side. ^What we are experiencing is the mo- 
ment when the free and united Germany is 
born," said Kohl. “The fates of Germans 
East and West are now inseparably inter- 

woven." A somewhat more somber De 
Maiziére said merely that “the accomplish- 
ment of German unity is beginning." 

While the document holds out the 
promise of long-term gains in wealth, 
health and freedom, East Germans know 
that the short-term impact will be harsh. 
“We are in for shock therapy,” said a weary 
Hans Misselwitz, an East German Deputy 
Foreign Minister who helped negotiate the 
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A draft treaty promises long-term prosperity but threatens 
short-term unemployment, perhaps even unrest 


115-page agreement. “But prolonging the 
agony will only make it worse." 

The treaty, which takes effect July 1, 
is a capitalist manifesto that specifies the 
demolition of East Germany's 40-year-old 
economic system and its replacement 
with one identical to West Germany’s 


__ ELEMENTS OF UNION | 


The draft treaty signed by East and West 
Germany will be submitted to the two parlia- 
ments for ratification, to take effect July 1. 

W Both states will have a social market economy: 
private property and free competition, — 

W East German law that contravenes the treaty 
“no longer will be applied.” 

W The deutsche mark will be the currency; the 
Bundesbank will control monetary policy. 

Wi European Community regulations will take ef- 
fect in East Germany, 

W West German laws on banking, insurance and 
legal services will be extended to the East. 

И West Germany will help establish unemploy- 
ment benefits and pensions; most East German 
subsidies will be eliminated, 

W Existing treaties by either State with third 
countries will remain in force, 
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ments, he announced a hefty 9% | Republican Army members for assassina- 
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Eruption of the 


By WILLIAM R. DOERNER 


sually it is a muted 
force. a largely invisible 
but persistent disease 
lurking within the ganglia of 
the body politic. But every now 
and then it bursts forth, a fever 
of prejudice that spreads sores 
of hatred across national 
| boundaries. It did so this 
month: from France to the So- 
viet Union, in a shocking dis- 
play, people found themselves 
confronted by a virulent out- 
burst of anti-Semitic attacks. 

The convulsion in France 
was touched off two weeks ago 
by the desecration of a Jewish 
cemetery in the village of Car- 
pentras, near Avignon. The 
Jewish community in Carpen- 
tras is among the oldest in 
France. Vandals—at least four 
were believed to have been in- 
volved—damaged or de- 
stroyed 34 graves, knocking 
over and shattering stones and 
strewing flowers throughout 
the cemetery. Two recently in- 
terred caskets were violated: 
the body of a woman was part- 
ly dragged out of her tomb, 
while the corpse of an 81-year- 
old man was exhumed and im- 
paled on an umbrella. 

Police found four sets of 
fingerprints at the site, but 
none proved clear enough to 
provide a clue to the identity of 
the vandals. Over the next few 
days, a rash of similar anti-Jew- 
ish incidents broke out across 
the country, mostly. police be- 
lieve, in imitation of the Car- 
pentras attack. In the Breton 
town of Quimper red Stars of David were 
spray painted on 17 stores. In Nancy, Ba- 
yonne, the Alsatian village of Wissem- 
bourg, the Haute-Loire village of Grazac 
and the Jura town of Dole, cemeteries were 
vandalized. In the Jewish graveyard in Cli- 
chy-sous-Bois, a working-class suburb of 
Paris, swastikas were drawn on more than a 
dozen tombs. 

The reaction in France’s Jewish com- 
munity, which numbers some 700,000, was 
twofold: exodus and mass protest. In the 
week following the Carpentras incident, 
some 2,000 Jews applied for immigration 


Ina shocking display, a spate 


of anti-Semitic vandalism shakes the Continent 
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50 a week before the incident. On May 14 


Jewish leaders scheduled a mass demon- 
Stration in Paris, and 80,000 people, includ- 
ing prominent Christians and Muslims and 
most leading politicians, answered their 
call. President François Mitterrand was 
one of them; it was the first time since Lib- 
eration in 1944 that a French President had 
Joined in a street demonstration, 

Many of the Paris marchers wore yellow 
paper Stars of David, similar to the b 
Jews were required to wear by the Nazis 
The demonstrators made their way from 
the Place de la République to the Place de 
la Bastille behind a banner that read No 


badges 


visas to Israel, compared with an average of 
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Реп, leader of th 
National Front апу, wr 
polled 14.4% in the ape 
presidential elections М. М 
the demonstrators, Б 


- along yj 
several officials, char 
Le Pen w | 


as at least ing; 
responsible for the dea | 
at Carpentras. Though his¢, 
tribes have focused on е 
more than 2 million Arabs 3 
ing in France, Le Pen hasal] 
made Statements deeply of 
sive to Jews, notably his i; 
missal of the gas chambers i | 
Nazi death Camps as "a poini | 
of detail in the history oft 
Second World War.” Amon 
those who accused Le Pen 
fomenting anti-Jewish seni | 
ment was former Health Mir | 
ister Simone Veil, who ws 
sent to Auschwitz in 1% 
Some of Le Pen’s rhetorc. 
said, is “responsible for thew f 
healthy climate in France. 
How bad that climate! 
mained less than clear. T 
bombing of a Paris sym 
in 1980 also led to marches: y 
painful introspection, but Y 
attack eventually turnec au 
be the work of Palestini 
rorists. According 10 û 
ant study, repo 
government SUP . 
acts of anti-Semitism In 
actually decline 9 
past decade, from 2 
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ist. Undérlining that point. uo кё, 
youths were arrested in NEUE м kA 
for allegedly vandalizing a Chr Ad 
tery at nearby St-Herblain. qy 10 
apparently used slogans like Yami 
PEN to make it look as if 7°" 
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|; ® nearly so well in North Rhine- 
alia and Lower Saxony state elec- 
5 week, garnering less than 276 of 
O's. Schönhuber claims not to be an 
mite but has called Jews “the fifth 
"8 Power” in Germany. In Italy 
ue Ree Fader of the Jewish communi- 
è ae that slogans like JEWS, 
a m GYPSIES OUT! are beginning 
| Whatever ome and elsewhere. à; 
*in the degree of anti-Jewish 
€stern Europe, it is at least 


during, 
5 in 19" 
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e neod Pie? Some of the sentiments that 
; last WO tedy "P in Eastern Europe—much 
stian e fog a during the first free election 
ye tri n four decades. In the contest 


ATH 10 ny to the March 18 vote in East 
comm Terma ll Broups yelled such slogans 
| Шу 9r the Germans, out with 

Or even the Nazi-era ‘Jude 
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ел Жаны. OP dead, Jew! In the Hun- 
үш! © 208 їп April, the primary an- 
uc: REM ii € nationalist Democratic 

Omoge left-of-center Alliance of 


i ts, which has several Jews in 
бы П a radio broadcast, Istvan 
ofa 4" leader, railed against the 
Warfish minority.” He lat- 
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; - 5 -Semitic grave defacements have taken place in such locations as, clockwise from upper left, Bertolt Brecht's tomb in 
| Berlin, a Christian cemetery in the Swiss village of Villeret, Clichy-sous-Bois outside Paris and Carpentras 


er claimed, unconvincingly, that he was re- 
ferring to unreconstructed Communist el- 
ements in the alliance. The Forum won the 
election and is forming a coalition 
government. 

In Romania a graffiti campaign has 
emerged against interim Prime Minister 
Petre Roman, who is of Jewish ancestry 
but does not consider himself Jewish. 
ROMAN IS NOT ROMANIAN, Says one mes- 
sage. Anti-Semitism did not play an open 
role in Poland's election last June, but 
shortly afterward, one of three Solidarity 
leaders considered a potential Prime Min- 
ister, Bronislaw Geremek, was passed 
over, probably because of his Jewish 
background. 

As it is, few Jews remain in Eastern Eu- 
rope in the wake of the Holocaust. East 
Germany's practicing Jewish community 
numbers about 400, with perhaps an addi- 
tional 4,000 nonobservers. When Hitler 
came to power in 1933 Germany had a | 
Jewish population of more than 500,000. 
Poland's community has shrunk from a | 
prewar 3.5 million to some 4,000, most of | 
them elderly and nonpracticing. But in the | 
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throughout the region, numbers may be 
less relevant than “otherness.” Says Aus- 
trian businessman and author Peter 
Landesmann: “Nationalism derives a great 
deal of its power from hate against other 
nations, and Jews are often easiest to 
distinguish.” 

Another factor is what American histo- 
rian Jerry Z. Muller calls “the myth of the 
Jew as Bolshevik.” Because Jews were 
overrepresented in many communist move- 
ments and immediate postwar East Euro- 
pean governments—a legacy of previous 
centuries of anti-Semitism, which drove 
many Jews into revolutionary politics— 
some extremists find it convenient now to 
blame the entire disastrous communist ex- 
perience on them. In reality, says Muller, 
communism was actively opposed by most 
East European Jews. Says Chaim Eisen- 
berg, chief rabbi of Vienna: “There have 
always been Jews who supported commu- 
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nism, regarding it as a liberation move- 
ment. But it is a fairy tale that Jews were its 
leaders or perpetrators.” For those who 
experience its fury, anti-Semitism is a 


rising tide of nationalism that is rolling 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


he sunny garden city of Welkom is 
having trouble living up to its name. 
Situated in the Orange Free State gold- 
mining belt, the town of 54,000 whites and 
150,000 blacks had long managed to keep a 
relatively peaceful, if wary distance from 
the murderous political events that 
plagued other parts of South Africa. But 
with the release of Nelson Mandela, the le- 
galization of the African National Con- 
gress and President F.W. de Klerk’s reform 


initiatives, racial tensions are rippling 
across Welkom like an evil wind. 

The ominous force behind the tensions 
is a white right-wing organization of self- 
styled commandos, the Afrikaner Weer- 
standsbeweging, or Afrikaner Resistance 
Movement. Dressed in khaki uniforms, 
members wear a swastika-like insignia, sa- 
lute Nazi-style and warn of a “holy war” if 
De Klerk succeeds in carrying out his pro- 
gram. With help from extremists, the 
A.W.B. has launched a campaign of intimi- 
dation against Welkom's blacks and has 
been accused of nighttime beatings. In ear- 
ly May, when armed squads began strutting 
in the streets during the day, the civic asso- 


The Wind Rises in Welkom 


In defense of apartheid, hard-core white vigilantes organize 
to intimidate blacks and threaten a "holy war 


ciation in Welkom’s black township of 
Thabong declared a consumer boycott. 
Suddenly the streets emptied, white- 
owned shops were deserted, and losses 
mounted to about $400,000 a day. 

That did not deter Eugene Terre 
Blanche, leader of the A.W.B., from staging 
a military drill of 300 of his “officers,” 
whose job, he said, will be to establish 
countrywide commando groups to oppose 


a black government. When Law and Order 
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Minister Adriaan Vlok arrived on a fact- 
finding trip, he met a heavily armed A.W.B. 
contingent outside the Welkom police sta- 
tion. Their Land Rover carried a bumper 
sticker reading IF GUNS ARE OUTLAWED, 
HOW CAN WE SHOOT LIBERALS? “There 1s 
no force in this world,” says Terre Blanche, 
“that will stop [Afrikaners] from defending 
themselves.” Vlok has given no sign that 
the government plans to disarm the A.W.B. 

In hard-core right-wing areas like Wel- 


Right-wing commandos at target practice in the Transvaal 


kom and rural Transvaal, whites have re- 
acted with shock, anger and fear to De 
Klerk’s reforms. Just last week the govern- 
ment opened segregated public hospitals 
to all races, a further erosion of the crum- 
bling laws of separation. Changes like 
these have prompted die-hard whites to or- 
ganize a militant defense against what they 
see as a threatened black—and commu- 
nist—takeover of the country. 

What troubles blacks is that De Klerk 

has made no real effort to curb the steady 
rise of these groups. Terre Blanche claims 
"tens of thousands" of supporters, though 
the real number is probably far fewer. De 
Klerk insists that “a small band of extrem- 
ists” will not succeed in derailing his plans 
for reform. 
. Last week, after two whites were killed 
in a clash between demonstrating black 
workers and white security officials at a 
nearby gold mine, Vlok sent extra police 
and a military backup into Welkom, saying 
that vigilante action was “unnecessary.” 
Black South Africans can only hope that 
the A.W.B. is listening. —By Jesse Birnbaum, 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne/Welkom 
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The candidates: very old rivals indeed 8 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Dinosaurs 


Balaguer and Bosch are neck and 
neck in the race for President 
hen elections were held | | 
W the Dominican Republic, the es | 
closest contenders for President wee Jl 
old—very old—rivals: Joaquín Balaguer | 
82 and blind with glaucoma, the current M 
leader, and Juan Bosch, 80, a Marxist and | 
former President who now endorses capi- | 
talism as a cure for the country’s economy. |]! 
Early returns gave the feisty Bosch the ||! 
lead, but by week's end, with nearly 87% of |! 
the votes counted, Balaguer had squeaked |) 
ahead with 11,000 votes. Declaring the | 
election a “colossal fraud,” Bosch called |]! 
for massive demonstrations. Said historian ||} 
Bernardo Vega: “It appears that the elder jf 
of the dinosaurs has won.” Wi 
But has he? Both candidates have if 
agreed to a recount, and official results wil ul 
not be known for several days. Whoever (i 
finally declared the winner faces inflation d 
running at more than 50%, and a standard | 
of living that has declined drastically. 1 | 


COLOMBIA | 
|| "chers 
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Before the balloting begins, it's the 
cartels vs. the candidates 


ination bing | 


have set out on a wild assass! anding | 
According to the secret police, t zm pablo | 
comes mainly from drug magi poli | 
Escobar Gaviria. Despite ME Da ay 10) 
operations, the terrorist toll M ered | 
to May 17 alone was 503 people ars tot | 
and 18 kidnaped, bringing the Y ions | 
to some 5,000 killings and 34287 пот, 

Moving to reduce the сап пш” |) 
candidates, three of whom hat eek 
dered so far, the government ШАТ 


ommended that the rest ca p i 
ing public appearances, 2 dió 
except Social Conservative ses 
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ег space”: Japanese photographer Keiichi Tahara, in a vision specially created for Air France, hints at what business travel 


|| !!d should be: function and fantasy working together. In Air France's new Le Club class, flying has become just that: a quiet 
| "l0 catch up on your work. And your dreams. 


A special place for business tra vellers. 
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own to a con- 
de gu тайне short- 
the once remote 
me closer that 
Ја confederation 
in an arcane ju- 
pt. p dispute, apprehen- 
pon mt had been 
[б Canada. Then last 
came а sudden thrust of 
jm that reason and com- 
fnise might yet prevail. 
Indians are telling us they 
PTS led out of this mess, 
fad Lorne Nystrom, a socialist 
Member of Parliament. “They me 
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mors committee offers a solution to the Meech Lake mess 


nt an accommodation.” Ny- Thrust of optimism: Charest, center, with two committee members 


inces. Among other things, the resolution 
would offer guidance to the courts that rec- 
ognition of Quebec's "distinct society" did 
not give the province extraconstitutional 
powers to protect its French language and 
culture. The compromise would also af- 
firm each province's commit- 


balanced regional representa- 
tion in the appointed Senate, 
which is now dominated by 
members from Ontario and 
Quebec, ànd would provide 
for constitutional conferences 


PATH LIU TIN иг 


tive Canadians. The Com- 
mons committee urged Mul- 
roney and the provincial pre- 
miers to meet promptly to 
draw up the resolution. 
Mulroney, pleased with 
the report, said he would 
“spare no effort to break the 
deadlock” and would call a 


om Was referring to a unani- 
jis report presented to Par- 
iment by an all-party House of Commons 
mittee that might dynamite the logjam 
erthe so-called Meech Lake Accord. 

The power-sharing agreement, signed 
Bice years ago by Prime Minister Brian 
looney and ten provincial premiers 
20 much initial goodwill, was designed 
iring in French-speaking Quebec as a 
логу to the revised 1982 constitution, 
itha previous Quebec government had 
fled to endorse. The accord acknowl- 
5 that Quebec, with its overwhelming- 
HFrench-speaking population, is a “dis- 
society” within Canada, a designation 
opponents say could give the province 
М elegislative powers. 
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Parliament and seven provincial legis- 
latures ratified the pact, but three prov- 
inces—Manitoba, New Brunswick and 
Newfoundland—have balked. They must 
ratify the agreement by June 23 or it will 
expire, opening the door to a new constitu- 
tional impasse and a deepening cleavage 
between French and English speakers in 
the officially bilingual country. 

The Commons committee, chaired by 
Jean Charest, a Progressive Conservative 
from Quebec, proposed that the holdout 
provinces accept the Meech Lake Accord 
as is, on condition that Ottawa and the 
provinces adopt a companion resolution to 
meet the objections of the dissident prov- 
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enge Chamorro 


h 
l w ше conceded the election in 
i m 5 presidential vote last Feb- 
M ева promised supporters 
I Last usta party would “rule from 
it tha peek Nicaraguans got a taste 
оту feces, and President Violeta 
ik ака 260 that even out of office, 
| шаре ns far from powerless. | 
Libera leaders of the Sandinista 
te Count шоп Front (F.S.L.N.), nearly 
а. У 5 150,000 government em- 
k, of apg wide strikes for salary 
ү. When ^ 3nd, more important, job 
, еец amorro took office last 
Proh маса a Sandinista-passed 
Who S firing government work- 
Mare F.s.L.N. supporters. 
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Chamorro’s ministers were locked out of 
their offices by bureaucrats, secretaries, 
drivers and repairmen, who chanted, “Like 
it or not, you have to put up with us!” Fumed 
Labor Minister Francisco Rosales: “The 
problem has nothing to do with salaries. The 
Sandinistas simply want to create chaos." 
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A striking employee at the Foreign Ministry | 


An arcane jurisdictional dispute, but it could end the confederation. 


compromise conference “if 
there are reasonable pros- 
pects of success." Newfoundland Premier 
Clyde Wells declared the proposed ma- 


neuver needed some adjustments, but he | 
was "confident we can work something | 
out.” New Brunswick’s Frank McKenna | 


had suggested the compromise notion in 
the first place. Manitoba Premier Gary 
Filmon suggested that if the compromise 
guarantees were solid enough, he too 
could see a solution. 


That left the ball in the court of Que- | 
bec Premier Robert Bourassa, whose ini- | 


tial reaction was negative; he had ap- 
proved Meech Lake without conditions, in 


the face of heated nationalist criticism in | 


the province. u 


The telephone system went dead, public | 


buses sat idle, and the airport closed, and 
with customs inspectors off the job, travelers 
could neither enter nor leave the country. 
Some strikers also seemed to be settling 
scores with old foes of the F.s.L.N. Armed, 
masked men briefly took control of Radio 


Católica, a church-run station that has long | 


criticized Ortega's regime. When some resi- 
dents of Masaya, a city near Managua, orga- 
nized a march to support Chamorro, gun- 
men fired on the crowd, wounding seven. 
The prospects for violence led the anti-San- 
dinista contra rebels to announce at week's 
end that they were suspending their pro- 
posed disarmament plans. 

The government, meantime, had given 
way, agreeing to a 10066 pay hike and prom- 
ising not to dismiss anyone. Chamorro's next 
test will probably come soon. Her govern- 
ment plans to rent state-owned lands to pri- 
vate farmers, and the Sandinistas are'expect- 
ed to challenge the move in the Supreme 
Court, which is still packed with judges ap- 
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By BARBARA RUDOLPH 


Wall Street for the past few 
years are only fond memories. 
In London, the market has 
been chronically weak. 

Off the beaten track, on 
minor stock exchanges, how- 
ever, the picture is different. In 
these markets, many still in 
their infancy, stocks are soar- 
ing, trading is frantic, and 
gains are off the charts. For the 
first three months of this year, 
the leading stock indexes rose 
50% in Jakarta and 21% in 
Santiago; in Istanbul the count 
was up by only 746, but that 
was because of profit taking. 
Other booming markets in- 
clude Oslo, up 2026, and Vien- 
na, up 53% for the quarter. 

Sensing that this could be 

the start of something big, for- 
eign investors are rushing in. 
Because it is often difficult to 
purchase shares in overseas 
markets, many investors are 
buying into so-called country 
funds, publicly traded invest- 
ment pools that own stocks in 
foreign markets. The funds 
can be easily purchased in New 
York City and London as well 
as in some European and 
Asian capitals. They are risky; 
in fact the prices of many fund 
shares has been falling in re- 
cent months. Nonetheless, op- 
portunities are there for the 
discriminating. 

Three of the most success- 

ful markets: 


SANTIAGO 
The Chilean economy is one of 
the'rare success stories on à 


hese days the world's major stock 
exchanges do not offer investors 
many extravagant thrills. In To- 
kyo, the benchmark Nikkei index 
has fallen nearly 25% since the start of the 
year, in what many experts view as the be- 
ginning of a long bear market. On the New 
York Stock Exchange, the Dow Jones In- 
dustrial Average has recently hit new 
highs, but the takeover deals that drove 


From Santiago to Istanbul to Jakarta, investors rush into small exchanges 


continent plagued by hyperinflation and 
heavy foreign debt, and the Santiago stock 
market reflects that good fortune. After an 
adjustment for inflation, which is running 
at a rate of 25% a year, stock prices have 
jumped more than 800% during the past 
five years, increasing 45% last year alone. 
The exchange, which is housed in an 83- 
year-old baroque building complete with 
crystal chandeliers and antique furniture, 
claims a market capitalization of $12 bil- 
lion, up from $6 billion five years ago. 
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Propelled by steady economi | 
which has averaged 6% anm томі, Me 
past seven years, Chilean stocks | бог TES 
been boosted by the privatization RD |! 
al state-owned companies, а poli Sever. | # 
duced in 1985. Of the ten most 19 Mi 
traded issues on the Santiago ees 
eight belong to former government.oy =” || - 
enterprises. Among them: the Ende ТАМБ! 
Chilgener and Enersis electrical utis | 
Cap, a steel manufacturer; and [a E 


‘athe yeal 
sugar refinery. | 


| потре 
Overseas investors, who ЇЇ © 
funnel money into Santiago ferver li 
through 15 investment funds (22116 
§ generate much of the enthusi- || By glob: 
asm. The Chile Fund, which 2910010. 
was launched on the N.Y.S E fuse, un 
by Salomon Brothers, and the (2500 c 
Five Arrows Fund, operated | parked ce 
by a subsidiary of the London lich tra 
merchant banker N.M. Roth- Jte, Mu 
schild, make up about half of [tents t 
all investor fund-trading «des, | 
volume. үк: 
Still, in Chile's go-go mar: | 
ket, some stocks cannot be j 
bought at any price. Share- | 
holders of several exdus ү | 
sports clubs rarely sell Uer si 
paper: a single share of onè ү? 
such institution is worth about | x 
$9,000. 


nsa, a | 


SVWOHLNILGVIN 


ISTANBUL ES 

Along the Bosphorus, n |J 
fishermen once unloaded o | 
daily catch of mullet, Turks" 
angling for a richer haul | 
19th century building ok [s 
houses the four-year os 


orange for banks, 
brokerage houses ; 
for independent 18, Я 
side the exchange A 
sellers crowd the 


Thoug 
is n 
Paes: for only 
each day, it was 
7» fastest-rising equi [led th 
ыенен 1989. Its index, ca 
nior Market, 12 


ndesa || 
tilities: | 
Ansa, а | 
| 
S, Who | 
ар [times the 1988 level. 


4l year, five times as much as its oppo- 
umber in inflation-ravaged Argenti- 
‘abich claimed the second spot. Annual 
wer last year reached $1.4 billion, 


funds, | : 
nthusi. | By global standards, the market is unso- 
which (5100. Out on the streets near the ex- 


YSE охе, unofficial "baggers" buy and sell 
ind the (25 out of briefcases set up on the hoods 


;erated jipukedcars; they pocket a 10% surcharge 
ondon (1 trade, The first president of the ex- 
Roth: | 
half of | 
rading 


“age, Muharrem Karsli, fearing scratches 
Чп, banned selling around his white 
Jedes, but anybody else's auto is fair 
|8 А block away, in a smoky café fre- 
«d ated by sailors a year ago, a coffeehouse 
ee is in full swing, with odd-lot shares 
` | Uon grimy green felt tables. 

|. Though Shares have been traded in 
|9 псе 1866, when the Ottoman Em- 
| "ed capital to pay off Crimean 
n about debts, the current market was born in 
оте the government instituted a 
| ое System for trading. Just 
Riso publicly owned companies in 
satel s a er their Shares. The most active 
2 © 30 blue chips issued by banks, 


йб 


utilities, cement and fertilizer firms. When 
President Turgut Ozal opened the market 
to foreigners last August as part of a liber- 
alization program aimed at readying Tur- 
key for entry into the European Communi- 
ty, the Istanbul market acquired something 
akin to global cachet. 

Following initial enthusiasm, overseas 
investors have become more cautious. Soon 
after the market peaked last February, at 
4195, they began pulling back. Now a recov- 
ery is under way, with the index trading at 
over 3900. Foreigners owned about 1796 of 
the market's total value at the start of the 
year; they now hold about 4%. 


JAKARTA 

Until two years ago, traders at the Jakarta 
stock exchange made certain to arrive for 
work promptly at 10 a.m. “If they got there 
at 10:15,” says Marzuki Usman, head of the 
exchange, “the day’s trading was already 
over.” Traders still arrive on time, but for 
another reason: they do not want to miss any 
of the action on a suddenly booming bourse, 
the best-performing in Asia. Last year 
share prices rose 32%, and capitalization 


BOOM IN LITTLE MARKETS 


RKET EXCHANGE INDEXES, MONTHLY CLOSINGS 


IA The “flavor of the year” among global money managers 


soared from $300 million to $5.6 billion, 

Foreigners, who are expanding their 
holdings in nearly every part of the Indone- 
sian economy, are causing much of the 
commotion, as in other small exchanges. 
“Most people don’t know much about indi- 
vidual companies. They're just buying In- 
donesia. It’s the flavor of the year.” ex- 
plains one money manager. Marzuki 


estimates that foreigners own $400 million | 


of the exchange’s total capital. Eleven 
country funds are sold by major securities 
firms in Asia, the U.S. and Europe. | 

Economic reforms have encouraged 
Indonesians as well to buy stocks. Until | 
two years ago, interest income on savings | 
accounts was not taxable, while dividends | 
from stocks were taxed at a 1596 rate. | 
Then the government began taxing inter- | 
est equally, though foreign holders re- | 
mained exempt. As a result, some 200,000 | 
Indonesians now own stocks. Most of | 
them are shareholders for the first time | 
in their lives—an experience shared by | 
more and more people around the 
globe. —Reported by Cathy Booth/Istanbul and 
Jay Branegan/Jakarta 
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When “Friends” Become Moles 


American companies wake up to a new spy thre 


By JAY PETERZELL 


he dangers of Soviet military espio- 

nage may be receding, but U.S. securi- 
ty officials are awakening to a spy threat 
from a different quarter: America’s allies. 
According to U.S. Officials, several foreign 
governments are employing their spy net- 
works to purloin business secrets and give 
them to private industry. In a case brought 
to light last week in the French newsmaga- 


zine L'Express, U.S. agents found evidence 
late last year that the French in- 
telligence service Direction 
Générale de la Sécurité Extér- 
ieure had recruited spies in the 
European branches of IBM, 
Texas Instruments and other 
U.S. electronics companies. 
American officials say DGSE was 
passing along secrets involving 
research and marketing to Com- 
pagnie des Machines Bull, the 
struggling computer maker 
largely owned by the French 
government. 

A joint team of FBI and CIA 
Officials journeyed to Paris to in- 
form the French government 
that the scheme had been un- 
| covered, and the Gallic moles 
were promptly fired from the 
U.S. companies. Bull, which is 
competing desperately with 
American rivals for market 
share in Europe, denies any re- 
lationship with DGSE. Last year 
the company made a legitimate 
acquisition of U.S. technology 
when it agreed to purchase Ze- 
nith’s computer division for 
$496 million. 

US. officials say the spy ring 
was part of a major espionage program run 
against foreign business executives since 
the late 1960s by Service 7 of French intel- 
ligence. Besides infiltrating American 
companies, the operation routinely inter- 
cepts electronic messages sent by foreign 
firms. ““There’s no question that they have 
been spying on IBM's transatlantic com- 
munications and handing the information 
to Bull for years,” charges Robert Court- 
ney, a former IBM security official who ad- 
vises companies on counterespionage 
techniques. 

Service 7 also conducts an estimated 
ten to 15 break-ins every day at large hotels 
in Paris to copy documents left in the 
rooms by-visiting businessmen, journalists 
and diplomats. These “Бар operations” 
first came to the attention of the U.S. Gov- 


at: U.S. allies 


tive told officials about a trip to Paris dur- 
ing which he had made handwritten notes 
in the margin of one of his memos. While 
negotiating a deal with a French business- 
man, he noticed that the Frenchman had a 
photocopy of the memo, handwritten 
notes and all. Asked how he got it, the Pari- 
sian sheepishly admitted that a French 
government official had given it to him. 
Because of such incidents, U.S. officials 
began a quiet effort to warn American 


companies about the need to take special 


precautions when operating in France. 

While France can be blatant, it is by no 
means unique. ^A number of nations 
friendly to the U.S. have engaged in indus- 
trial espionage, collecting information with 
their intelligence services to support pri- 
vate industry,” says Oliver Revell, the ві 
associate deputy director in charge of in- 
vestigations. Those countries include Brit- 
ain, West Germany, the Netherlands and 
Belgium, according to Courtney. The con- 
sultant has developed a few tricks for gaug- 
ing whether foreign spies are eavesdrop- 
ping on his corporate clients. In one 
scheme, he instructs his client to transmit a 
fake cable informing its European office of 
a price increase. If the client’s competitor 


in that country boosts its price to the level 
mentioned in the cable, the jig is up. “You 
just spoof em,” Courtney says. 


ernment in the mid-1980s. One U.S. execu- 
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Most U.S. corporations @ | 
their sensitive communications C Peg | 
sending them in code. But E ШЧ »" 
arereluctantto do this, even Yeo рал, | 
and inconvenience might be „S the egy 

р 3 min 1 
reason may be that the effects Of seat Ote 
largely invisible. All the com Spying 
that it has failed to win a сор Sees i 
Meanwhile, its competitor ma Es OF ti, 
destinely learned all about its a 
plans, its negotiating strategies s ing MAD 
ufacturing secrets. “American bu 7 
are not really up against some little лез; | ip 
itor,” observes Noel Machette T Ы ein 
National Security Agency offici | ei 
heads a private security firm Dear W. Who d 
ton. “They’re up against the whole ic 
gence apparatus of other Countries, Ang | 
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they're getting their clock [aof Pre 
cleaned.” | for Pro 

As U.S. national-security plan. e ' 
ners increasingly focus on Ameri. «spon 
can competitiveness, m {шпег p 


arate tends to minimize ор. 
portunities for the kind of intelli | 
gence sharing that often occursin |® 
Europe. “I made a big effort to get lion, an 
the intelligence community tosup- (200161 | 
port U.S. businesses,” recalls Ad- хе sait 
miral Stansfield Turner, who ju. US. | 
headed the cıa in the late 197051 |Kimmitt 
was told by cra professionals that |adoran 
this was not national security.’ {lity in t 
Moreover, it would be hard forthe 
Government to provide inform | 
tion to one U.S. firm and not toan: | 
other. Yet if sensitive intelligent hr ; 
is shared too widely, it cannot be | ec 


protected. | 
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ne thing the U.S. боуептей 


can do is make sure рар [gin 
leaders understand A UTE Nid ens 


When the late Walter Dee 
deputy director at NSA DM 
1980s, he began a hush-hush prog d 
which executives were given clear b. 
told when foreign intelligence a cl па 
stealing their secrets. “Не const ri fh.» 
real crusade,” a former intellige" «i | 
says. “If American business [EU J thik 
some of these intelligence E 
they would go bananas and puta t 
fort into protecting their commu 
“Tt may not be possible to i jb 
ing field [with foreign coms it 
ing intelligence directly" Wit Jouse 5 
vals, observes deputy White Е і 
adviser Michelle Van Cleave- ecte 
be possible to button up DU 5 геі кер 
argues for much more use © M" on th 
techniques and far less 13V gt 
of American business as I © 
vs.-spy era of the 1990s. А 
—With reporting by ChrístoP 
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| ae pattle between a San Fran- 


eace group called Neighbor 
rand corporate giant Procter & 
nose Folgers brand is the top- 
offee. The 30-sec. spot, which 


this month on CBS affiliate 


n, accuses Procter & Gam- 
the ten-year civil war in 


1 ee ying Salvad 
мо 22 dor by buying alvadoran coffee 
ashing. | i. country's leading export, and 
intelli. [J supporting the right-wing govern- 
5. And if i president Alfredo Cristiani. 
Clocks КЛ” procter & Gamble, the charges 
| - too bitter to swallow. In an an- 
Y plan- | Pponse, the Cincinnati, Ohio-based 
Me E products firm yanked its adver- 
rations 32 worth as much as $1 million a year, 
advan. |a the Boston station. “We felt very 
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(that our integrity was being at- 
ad and we could not let that go un- 


” said Don Tassone, a P&G 


«man. He noted that Folgers con- 


han 296 Salvadoran beans. "In 
nd this is important to us, we are 
by our Government's policy," 
id. In a recent letter to the com- 
Under Secretary of State Rob- 


1Kmmitt urged P&G to continue buying 
"woran coffee to promote economic 


the impoverished country. 


"T roasts Folgers coffee for using Salvadoran beans 


Such support is anathema to Neig 
to Neighbor, which Opposes USOS 
El Salvador. The protest group, with a na- 
tional membership of 52,000, argues that 
El Salvador’s $400 million worth of annual 
coffee exports mainly benefits a handful of 
wealthy families and helps 
finance death squads and | 
military atrocities against 
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Taking to the street and the TV screen 


? | aid to EI Salvador if the Cristiani govern- | 


civilians. *There's blood on that coffee,” | 
says Fred Ross, the group's director. *Ac- 
tion by corporations like Procter & Gam- 
ble could send economic shock waves into. | 
El Salvador and force a negotiated settle- 
ment to the war." 

" For now, at least, that message will con- 
tinue to be heard. In Worcester, Mass., in- 
dependent station WHLL plans to run the 
Neighbor to Neighbor spot this week. Says 
Michael Volpe, the station's general man- | 
ager: “This has a lot more to do with First 
Amendment rights than with coffee 
and advertising. If you take away 
the right to run an ad, vou're losing 
something.” x 

In Washington, Congress could | 
debate a boycott of its own this | 
week, when the House is expected 
to vote on a measure to speed up 
the Salvadoran peace process. The 
bill would cut in half this year’s 
$85 million of scheduled military | 


ment appears to be stalling in talks to end | 
the war with the country’s leftist guerrillas. | 

Ironically any campaign to change | 
American coffee habits would probably be 
overshadowed by last year’s drop in coffee | 
prices. Salvadoran coffee beans that sold | 
for $135 per 45.36 kg last summer fetch 
just $70, a plunge that has slashed the 
country's export earnings by at least $175 | 
million, or about 30%. Says Ernesto Alt- 
schul, a senior adviser to Cristiani: "I can't | 
imagine they can hurt our coffee industry 
any worse." —By John Greenwald. Reported by 
Ricardo Chavira/Washington and Dennis Wyss/ 
San Francisco 
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| i 
pie prd shareholders meeting of 


lips, the Dutch electronics 
ate, President Cor van der 


NEA ME 
Wowed the crowd with visions of 


offic s 
2008 DN Profits for the upcoming yeaz. 
| think lat Seven weeks ago. Less than three 
norek atin Cı the company had to admit that 
iio figs Profits for the first quarter had 
пер? 80/57 ап anemic $3.3 million on rev- 
Y eri те * billion, vs. $123.9 million for 
| опе Od last year. Management 
set тае and shareholders panicked. 
Я shar to dump their stock, driving 
int meii down 17% in two days. 
m. hoan had to go, and last week the 
HY ва s 5d by Chairman Wisse Dek- 
| 5t vs. lat it was Van der Klugt. The 
Xt а а was forced out. Philips, 


| ROA 


es at a hastily called news 
85 suffering a “crisis of confi- 


dence, the worst thing that can happen to a 
corporation.” He then named as Van der 
Klugt’s successor Jan Timmer, 57, chief of 
the firm’s consumer-electronics division. 

- The earnings debacle was caused partly 
by fluctuations in the values of the British 
pound, U.S. dollar and Japanese yen, 
which left Philips with an estimated 
$110 million in currency-related 
losses. But thére were other prob- 
lems. Philips’ computer division, for 
example, has been struggling for 
years in an increasingly competitive 
market, and lost money during the 
most recent quarter. 

Timmer is known as a tough man- 
ager who demands tangible results. 
After 31 years with Philips, he be- 
came president of Polygram Interna- 
tional, the company's recorded- 
music subsidiary, in 1983 and quickly 
transformed it from a money loser 
into one of the firm's standout suc- 
cesses. Timmers reputation as à 
tough turnaround specialist was con- 
firmed four years later when he 
moved the consumer-electronics di- 
vision into the black through a com- 
bination of staff cuts and a stronger 


emphasis on marketing. 
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Something had to go, and it was Van der Klugt 
An abrupt fall for a renowned executive. - 
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As Timmer takes charge, analysts ex- 
pect to see more layoffs and other aggres- 
sive forms of cost cutting. But that rare 
commodity, confidence, may be returning: 
as soon as Timmer's appointment was an- 
nounced, Philips stock nudged up 1 point, 
to 1875. я 
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Broken Mosai 


| | Mixed verdicts in a racial murder plunge New York City into turmoil, 
| | Can the city's first black mayor cope with an epidemic of bigotry? 


| by a passing car. 1989: a 28-year-old white | Brooklyn to inspect a used car. They E 
| EXIERANIGIRIUEETIT executive is beaten and raped in Central | set upon by a gang of whites a 
or eight straight years, New York | Park by a pack of black teenagers out on a baseball bats and a gun. When the We 5 
City had been pounded with one | hell-raising spree that added the word wild- | was over, Hawkins lay dead with twob le à 
act of racial violence after another. | ing to the lexicon of urban fear. wounds in his chest. usd 
1982: Willie Turks, a black transit And then in the midst of a bitter mayor- The murder stunned a city already be. |. 
| worker, is beaten to death by a mob of | al campaign pitting three-term incumbent | set by spiraling racial tensions. To E |. 
|` | whites shouting racial slurs. 1984: Bernhard | Edward I. Koch against a black challenger, | New Yorkers it symbolized a breakdown [y 
| Goetz wounds four young blacks he said | Manhattan Borough President David Din- | racial civility that had no quick explanation | 
were menacing him on the subway. 1986: a | kins, came the murder of Yusuf Hawkins. | or readily available cure. Some of the 
white mob in the Howard Beach section of | He was a 16-year-old black who with a | youths accused of killing Hawkins wer 
Queens attacks several blacks, one of whom | group of friends ventured into the tightly | jobless school dropouts with histories of | 
fled in panic onto a highway and was killed | knit, mostly Italian Bensonhurst section of | drug abuse—mirror images in whiteface of (fl yclle 


Outside the courthouse, demonstrators cheered the murder conviction of Joseph Fama; a sweating Dinkins delivered a belated appeal forcalm 
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ged 1€ d Hispanic guests to her 
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aor aoe motive for the killing, 
tever = after a series of protest 
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К Al Sharpton. Inflammatory press 


> added to the heat. When the first 
Е гї youths charged with the 
Ша trial separately in state su- 
art on April 16, apprehension 


outraged whites in Bensonhurst, 
f. rkers heaved an almost palpable 
Diet last week when a jury consist- 
F sain whites, three blacks, two Hispan- 
“ind an Asian convicted the accused 
E of second-degree murder. But 
{тоте day later, the relief was replaced 
„dismay. A second jury acquitted Mon- 
0,19, of murder and manslaughter but 


(от guilty of several lesser charges. 


At the verdict, Mondello's father Mi- 
elled, “Thank God! Jesus has ris- 
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Y, crowds of angry 
Brooklyn, disrupting 
traffic and throwing rocks and bottles. 
Fires, possibly ignited by arsonists, erupted 
in the Bedford-Stuyvesant and East New 
York sections of the borough, and a few 
whites, including several newsmen, were 
attacked but suffered only minor injuries. 


he question now facing the city 
was what, if anything, could avert 
a plunge into deeper turmoil. 
Less than five months after he 
was sworn in as New York's first African- 
American mayor, Dinkins was confronting 
severe strains in the multiracial Society he 
likes to call the “gorgeous mosaic.” Yusuf 
Hawkins, Dinkins declared, had been 
killed by “racism in the first degree.” 
Though “no verdict can take back the hate 
that was unleashed upon him or the pain 
that was inflicted upon all of us by the at- 
tack,” said Dinkins, “it does allow us to be- 
gin to turn our attention to the process of 
healing. We have a long way to go.” 
Though his city was already so jittery 
that many openly speculated about the 
possibility of 1960s-style racial rioting, 
Dinkins had waited until May 11 to deliver 


мл parents left the court with Sharpton, whose marches through Bensonhurst provoked raised fists and taunts from whites 


what he called a “major, major" appeal for 
calm. Said he: “I oppose all bigotry against 
anyone, anywhere. I abhor it. I denounce 
it, and ll do anything —anything right and 
anything effective—to prevent it.” Speak- 
ing for many blacks and whites, the Rev. 
Calvin Butts, pastor of Harlem’s Abyssin- 
ian Baptist Church, welcomed Dinkins’ ap- 
peal but noted that it “should have been 
delivered months ago.” 

Butts had a point. Since January, 
Brooklyn’s Flatbush section had been 
toiled by a black boycott of two Korean 
grocers that began after a Haitian woman 
accused the Koreans of assaulting her in an 
argument over a dollar’s worth of fruit. 
Two weeks ago, Newsday’s Pulitzer-prize- 
winning columnist Jimmy Breslin was sus- 
pended for aiming a tirade of racial and 
sexual slurs at an Asian-American co- 
worker who had criticized his work. At 
Long Island University’s Brooklyn cam- 
pus, a brawl broke out when а white profes- 
sor from the City College of New York de- 
livered a lecture proclaiming white genetic 
superiority. Another C.C.N.Y professor, 
this one African American, joined the 
chorus with a theory that blacks, the “зип 
people," are warmer and better than cold 
and selfish whites, the *ice people." 

The racial climate had been so poi- 
soned that last week virtually everybody, 
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upon hearing sketchy reports that blacks 


had beaten three Vietnamese men they 
had mistaken for Koreans, concluded that 
another monstrous outbreak of bigoted vi- 
olence had occurred. It turned out that a 
black youth had fractured the skull of one 
Vietnamese with a hammer, but in a fight 
that started after a 13-year-old girl tossed a 
bottle through an apartment window. Im- 
mediately after the fracas, police hung a 


sign on the Vietnamese victim's os d 
building: REWARD. THIS IS A е ) 
SAULT CRIME SCENE. Wrote Daily News 
columnist Mike McAlary: “In this moment 
you can hang the sign on the enure city. 
Even before last week's outbursts, 
doubts had arisen about Dinkins ability to 
foster an improved racial climate. During his 
35-year climb up the Democratic Party lad- 
der. he was more a follower of aggressive 
Eem 


Why Blacks and Koreans Clash 
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Protesters harass a boycotted grocer in Brooklyn 


irst it was the Italians and the Jews. Now it is the Koreans. Each new group of 

immigrants has arrived in New York City scratching for a foothold. They open 
Mom and Pop stores in the cheapest neighborhoods and, as they succeed, stir the re- 
sentment of longtime residents who are often mired in poverty. South Korean immi- 
grants now own 2,500 of the more than 3,000 fruit and vegetable storesin the New York 
n City area. Blacks often resent the newcomers’ ability to garner profits from their com- 
| munity. Differences in class and culture as well as stubborn myths have led to conflict: 


CULTURE. The most common black complaint is that Korean merchants treat them. 
rudely. Some shopkeepers concede that the complaints are often valid butcite cultural 
conflicts. Black youngsters think nothing of saying “Hey, man!” to store owners accus- 
tomed to being treated deferentially in their homeland. Koreans, who highly respect. - 
their elders, do not joke back. 


CLASS. One study shows that 78% of the Korean greengrocers in New York City are 
college educated. Weary and unhappy in the grocery trade, they have little patience for 
customer relations. Their black patrons, often hard-pressed members of the working 


class or desperately poor, figure they should be running what seems like a hi ghly remu- 
nerative enterprise. 


MYTHS. Many blacks believe Korean merchants have unfair advanta 

start-up funds from the South Korean government. In fact, most immigrants acquire 

their shops largely with savings they brought from Korea. They enjoy the tradition of 

; the keh, clubs to which they contribute and from which they can draw loans. In New 

York City the 2,500-member Korean Produce Association has the clout to buy good 

| produce at favorable prices. But few greengrocers are truly prosperous. They put 

their entire families to work at low, if any, wages, toil incredibly long hours and still 

average between $17,000 and $35,000 in annual profits per family. Leaders in both 

communities have worked to bridge differences. “We should help each other," Says 

Park Won Chan, wholesaler for a Flatbush grocery. Adds J ong H. Chai, manager of 

a nearby fruit and vegetable shop: “This is not Africa. This is not Korea. This is 
Aurerica. I don't understand.” 

Thomas McCarroll and Stephen Pomper/New York 
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black politicians Шап а force ip y: 
Having spent most of his im оуу / 
he has few close links to the b erin are L 
munity leaders in Brook] tero cll { 
the city's African Americans Where 9% 
litical base among the swellin side. Hi 
ribbean and Asian immigrants 
the borough is virtually none 496 d 
To many voters, Dinkins ism 
perfect antidote to twelveyears See 
tions from the irrepressible Ed 
appealed to working-class whites у, rw ^ 
blacks. Low-key and conciliato ing 
prefers quiet back-room nee Dinkins 
forceful public speeches. But M 0 
talks, Dinkins and his aides have um Such | 
When the mayor dispatched his к 
assistant, Deputy Mayor Bill Lynch i TUsted 
ate the Korean boycott, Lynch ange i- 
demonstrators by walking into one ir the 
stores without first talking with them A 
that bumpy start, however, Dinking ter! 
managed to keep both sides t 


оте you 


lion. That will mean backing away та 


campaign promises to put a сор On even | Жуп r 
subway train and provide housing for the |, 
homeless. Managing cutbacks would be IE. 
difficult under any circumstances, but Din- 
kins has filled many of the top posts in his 
administration with outsiders, such as Po- 
lice Commissioner Lee Brown (recruited 
from Houston) and Health Commissioner ў. 
Woodrow Myers (from Indianapolis), who 4 
have no experience in New York's intricale 
local politics. “His executive core provides 
him with no political base,” says Mitch | 
Moss, director of the Urban Research 
Center at New York University. 
The mayor’s desire to promote Oe | 
can hardly be faulted, but by itself it wi M 
little for the people at the bottom Mr | 
most directly harmed by racism. The. We 
and whites most often involved in raciè | 
lence have things in common: pool | «| 
| ‘ob skills г сак, depress | 
tions, no job skills and bleak, Оер 
tures. “You are seeing what һар ope ae p 
the possibilities for low-income DE d i 
cut back,” says Madeline Lee, У ig f 
rector of the New York Foundatio И K 
supports community pr ojects hate 
vantaged. “They turn on each 0 an 
As opportunities constrict, x. 
to blame other racial groups ation to S 
overwhelming—and the ЧЕ e irre | 
ploit such resentments can bee j 
ible to some unscrupu 
elected officials fail ue reet 
leadership, says Moss, "the T^ rs 
of hate move into the vacuum. rep 
Dinkins mused about his mE 
the cracks in New York's 20 Font ha 
Said he: “No one ever Knows jth 
enough.” That realization €^ pe 
of doing something more: пвепће" 
Janice C. Simpson and Joelle А 
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„б are : 
| for the commuter flight from 
|j rac? te, N.C., reaching th 
Charlotte, , gthe 
i fi fa tes to spare. A surpris- 
al ym c of passengers still waits ahead 
security agent pulls you aside to 
at your shoulder bag and suit- 
| p" ou pack them yourself? 
7م‎ Me in your possession 
le n Why are you flying to 
". Are you carrying any 
f pid anybody give yon a pack- 
f take to someone else?” 
1. After if while your carry-on is being X- 
nS’ men fiy you step through the metal 
„andan улу. It screeches. You dump 
Sight, f, gins in a tray and try again. 
an eco: К, You remove your metal- 
ive lay. [ed glasses. Screech. As other 
the city тегу fidget behind you, you 
п from fy your belt—and finally pass 
303 mil Vg. The machine is so sensi- 
ay from ft your tiny buckle set it off. 
1 every Î you rush down the gangway, 
‘for the ld steers you to the tarmac. 
ould X re you join other passengers 


> Of the | 


У "T Security, More Delays 


urged to tighten up against terrorism 


might go into effect within a “few weeks." 

Many Americans say they would wel- 
Come stricter security while flying. In a poll 
last week for TIME/CNN by Yankelovich 
Clancy Shulman, between 75% and 80% of 
500 adults questioned said they would be 


tn” 


eGangotri 


plain that Pan Am and other U.S. airlines 
are losing business overseas as travelers 
switch to the less security-conscious for- 
eign carriers. Richard Lally, vice president 
for security at the industry’s Air Transport 
Association, said that such rules in the U.S. 
would have a “disruptive impact on air 
travel.” Yet superscreening may be appro- 
priate when there are specific, credible ter- 
rorist threats. 

The commission offered some unas- 
sailable recommendations, such as one 
„Calling for inspection of mailed 
gm, 5 Packages carried by passenger 

|: planes. But the commission could 
run into trouble with a proposal 
= that the U.S. Government should 
2 prepare for “pre-emptive or retal- 
с latory” strikes “in countries well 
M с known to have engaged in state- 
8 sponsored terrorism." As Vice 
> President, George Bush headed an 
antiterrorism commission that sug- 
gested such attacks, but only where 
they “could be surgically done.” 
The 1986 U.S. bombing of Libya 
was meant as retaliation for Muam- 
mar Gaddafi’s harboring of terror- 
ists, but it was far from “surgical.” 
Terrorists tend to hide in populated 
areas, and it is difficult to assemble 


aaa | ‘ythecked luggage: each traveler Turmoil at the terminals: Will travelers accept more? evidence against them. 
[s identify his bag before it is jy FEE ; One obvious and dismaying ex- 
‚|| 7 : any say they would, but experience suggests otherwise. 1 

) ar | aboard the aircraft. Finally, DR qun P id ample: though investigators 


leke your seat. But the screening has 
опей takeoff for 45 minutes. 
Would U.S. domestic air travelers put 
th such delays and intrusions for the 
}*sed assurance that no terrorist bomb 
ıd their flight? They may have to, if 
ish Administration adopts the recom- 
tions of the President's Commission 
ation Security and Terrorism, which 
Ck proposed some 60 strong steps for 
another tragedy like the midair de- 
"nof Pan Am Flight 103 over Locker- 
land, in 1988. That disaster, said 


sing f. mmission’s tough 182-page report, 
js wen | el lave been preventable.” The re- 
ople ar | OMM Pan Am's "seriously flawed" 
viel "d M ‘stem for loading an apparently 
D u “panied suitcase containing a plas- 
9 d^ a Ve into the cargo hold of the New 
` aie [йе Boeing 747. 

im ae 7 th en-member commission con- 
ae hus there is “much less” of a ter- 
n Pt ает О flights within the U.S. than 


Чет, а 
i, nat 
is. onal ones, Nonetheless, the 


SS 
ч nih aod that domestic travelers 
. “ane tight screening that the 
lon Administration now re- 
>. airlines on international 
Panel, headed by former La- 
Ann McLaughlin, asked the 
Security manager at ma- 
Busey Ports. FAA administrator 

Bet the 0 praised the report, said 
I mor *commendations, including 
Sensitive metal detection, 


willing to arrive earlier for flights, undergo 
questioning, have their luggage searched 
and pass through more sensitive detectors. 
Also, 69% said they would be more likely 
to fly on an airline with such procedures. 
Experience indicates otherwise. Pan 
Am Chairman Thomas Plaskett placed ad- 
vertisements in U.S. newspapers to com- 


strongly believe that the schemers who 
blew up Flight 103 are members of Ah- 
med Jibril's Popular Front for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine-General Command, 
based in Syria, no charges have even been 
filed, and no one seems threatened by im- 
minent punishment. —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Jerry Hannifin/Washington 
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TNA: gamma rays from ski boots 


103 (apparently under 1 kg), they p. 
The 3.6-meter-long, 1.8-meter- 
penetrate the luggage. These comb 
ate gamma rays; an 
taining nitrogen, inc wea 
The RANDE Science Applications 
false alarms can be re 
istrator James Busey, 


duced with further experience. e 
«we have no other system available. 
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t more than $1 million each, thermal 
neutron analysis systems are designed 


to spot plastic explosives that can elude most 
other inspections. The FAA has installed TNA 
machines at two airports, New York City’s 
Kennedy and Miami International, and 
plans to require U.S. airlines to purchase 150 
of them, at a cost of $175 million. But the 
presidential commission contends that the 
machines are duds: if set to find a small bomb 
like the one that shattered Pan Am Flight 
roduce excessive false alarms. 

high machines generate a cloud of neutrons that 
ine with the nitrogen in plastic explosives to gener- 
array of detectors identifies the substance. But other items con- 


Juding wool sweaters 


and padded ski boots, can set off warnings. 
International Corp. of San Diego, says the 
At the moment, says FAA admin- 
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Bush's 
Big Bad 
Cop 


From taxes to trade, 

JOHN SUNUNU i; (he power to 
reckon with as he plays the 
heavy in the Administration 


By DAN GOODGAME WASHINGTON 
T he winds lay calm on the Caribbean, but 30,000 ft. up 


in a White House jet, the President's chief of staff, 

John Sununu, was stirring a political storm. Returning 
to Washington from the inauguration of Costa Rica's new 
leader, Sununu wandered to the rear of the Boeing 707 to 
talk with the traveling press. But first he shed his suit jacket, 
his title and his name. At his insistence, Sununu was now a 
“senior White House official.” 

The conversation quickly turned to the hottest question 
of that week: Was President Bush abandoning his campaign 
pledge of “no new taxes"? Sununu replied, *We're allowing 
the Democrats to bring their good arguments for taxes to the 
table...Anditisour prerogative to say no. And I emphasize 
the no." So, one reporter followed, how can Bush be sincere 
in asking Democrats to join budget talks with *no precondi- 
tions?" “You've got a one-track mind on a trivial question,” 
Sununu snapped, his voice rising. *Small minds ask small 
questions." 

Sununu’s reputation for rudeness is such that when the 
"small minds" quote appeared in the Washington Post, 
much of the town knew exactly which "senior official" was 
talking. The Democrats whom Bush was trying to lure into 
budget talks accused the Administration of negotiating in 
bad faith. But Sununu had accomplished his goal: reassuring 
voters that Bush remains staunchly opposed to any broad 
new taxes. Bush, meanwhile, dissociated himself from Sunu- 
nu's remarks and was able to posture as Mr. Fiscal Responsi- 
bility, willing to entertain any proposal, including higher tax- 
es, to help balance the budget. 

This good-cop, bad-cop routine has by now become a sta- 
ple of the Bush White House. No one plays the heavy more 
persuasively than Sununu, and no one takes more heat on 
Bush's behalf—which is why Bush picked Sununu and why 
he prizes him. 

When Sununu was named chief of staff, shortly after the 
1988 election, he was known as a bumptious outsider with a 

chip on his shoulder: a Lebanese-Greek American, born in 
Havana with a funny name. No one disputed Sununu's bril- 


‘liance: at age 49, he was a three-term New Hampshire Goy- 


ernor and former engineering professor with А 


ed at 180. And he had impressively rescued Bushy ting | 
campaign by leading him to victory in the New alli | 
primary. But he lacked any Washington experience a Pir | 

П я 


relentlessly combative. The smart money gave hi 
the job. 

That was 16 months ago. Today Bush is surfin 
record 60%-plus public-approval ratings, anq much 
credit falls to Sununu. His White House dis j^ Of the 
none of the backbiting and leaking that roileq the imos 
Administration. He adroitly appeases fellow righty 
publicans who never much trusted Bush. On the ng 


Sununu exuberantly baits environmentalists and others int 
0 


blaming him, rather than the President, when the Admiri | | 
Is. | 


tration backslides from its gauzy campaign promises 

Sununu has emerged as Bush's most inspired choice 
any senior post. Amid the bland, well-mannered, politica 
moderate, Washington-retread crowd with whom Bush 
peopled much of his Cabinet and staff, Sununu adds b 
spice and balance. The two play off each other like some 
wrestling team on TV: Gentleman George and Snarlin’ Su. 
nunu. Bush may call himself the *environmental President" 
and the "education President," but he has Sununu to male 
sure this rhetoric stays relatively cheap. 

This slap-and-stroke routine extends to Oval Office 
meetings, where Bush is unfailingly gracious, whether with 
earnest junior staffers or craven special pleaders; it is Sunu- 
nu’s role to wring useful information out of unctuous presen- 
tations and to rebut one-sided arguments. “He has madea 
lot of friends for our Administration,” Bush says, “on the ba- 
sis of competence, sheer competence.” 

As the President well knows, however, Sununu has also 
made enemies on the basis of sheer insolence. Sununu 
slammed down the phone during a foreign policy argument 
with Republican Congressman Mickey Edwards of Oklaho: 
ma. He shouted obscenities at Senate Republican leader 
Bob Dole's astonished press secretary over an unexceptional 
news release. And he berated House Republican leader Bob 
Michel for not supporting the President with sufficient en- 
thusiasm. Democratic Senator Tim Wirth of Cond 
speaks for many Washington insiders when he observes DN 
Sununu “thinks he's the only smart guy in town. He sho 
tle respect for anyone else's intelligence or point of view. " 

Sununu does not think like Bush or any other let s-ma A 
a-deal politician. He was trained as an engineer anda Pe. 
petitive debater, and it shows. The engineer in him Ad 
mously enjoys the substantive questions of eo jet 
What kind of pollution control is cost-effective? W г 0 
fighter technologies should the U.S. share with TM к 
such questions Sununu brings voracious curiosity, 8 s total 
alytical gift, dazzling speed-reading skills and 1% 
recall. Sunt 

For years before he studied engineering, 
nu was whipping older boys in high school 
ments. He could always argue any question in the d 
or the negative—and he still can. Unlike lawye™ 


lly 
has 


ts. 


never negotiate friendly, out-of-court settlemen Sum f 


goal is to intellectually destroy the opponent. 
wields his prodigious memory like a sword. IMU a 
adversary with data and resorting early and o serves 


nem bullying. As one senior White House ооо he a | 
There is something in Sununu's personality Y thi gia 


: С 8 D 
not stay in his seat if someone says or does some"? 
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thinks is foolish. He feels obliged to immediately expose 


erson as a fool." 

n: [п a city of strange bedfellows, Bush and Sununu maks 
one ofthe oddest couples ever: ideologically, реи 
tally, even physically. A common sight around the UN 
House is the tall (1.87 m), lanky Bush, impeccably clad in 
his $800 tailored suits, trailed by what one Sununu admirer 
calls “this fat little pirate" (1.75 m and 85.5 kg), his wavy 
hair tousled, sweating, with tie loosened, jacket off, CE 
rolled up, pants sagging beneath his paunch and shirttai 
sneaking out in the back. \ 

The contrast extends to the hours they prefer, even their 
manners. Bush bounds eagerly out of bed at 5:30 a.m., and 
always has. Sununu is a restless night owl who when study- 
ing engineering at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy would organize a marathon bridge game or keep frater- 
nity brothers awake while hitting a lacrosse ball off his wall, 
then handle his homework in an hour or so before class. 
Bush is so instinctively considerate that at meals he will shift 
his water glass to give the waiter more room as he arrives 
with the soup. Sununu, receiving guests in his office, will 
pour coffee for himself (he drinks only decaf, which every- 


ing hi ily j s the state line i STSity, moy. 
ing his family just acros state line into New Hae 
reer, Winnin i 
198 aS à state 
982, Promis. 
New Hamp. 
rom а Strong 


a spot on the local planning board, then a s 
representative. He was elected Governor in 
ing to balance the budget while preserving 
shire's status as a low-tax haven. With help f 
economic recovery, he kept his pledge. 

As Governor, Sununu became a prominen 
American spokesman, which prompted suspici 
pro-Israel groups, as did his 1986 refusal to sign 
mation denouncing the United Nations resolution that 
equated Zionism with racism. He has since convinced 
many supporters of Israel that he means no harm to their 
cause. At the same time, he has spoken forcefully of the 
“spleen” and "frustration" he feels over anti-Arab 
prejudice. 

Sununu joined Bush’s campaign later than most, yet he 
worked effectively and with a fierce loyalty that appealed to 
Bush. For his chief of staff, says one presidential adviser 
“Bush wanted someone who would not 


t Arab. 
on from 
а procla. 


one agrees is a good thing) and grab a 


handful of candies without thinking to 2 get along too well with the Congress, too 
offer anything to anyone d n “We're allowing vee: reas d Р TER [e 
Unlike the gregarious Bush, Sun- 5 rily watched the 
nu reserves his warmth for a handful the Democrats to performance of his close friend Jim Bak- 
of close friends and his family. He b H their ood er as Ronald Reagan’s chief of staff. 
spends most weekends with his wife ring 8 Baker ingratiated himself with lawmak- 
Nancy, a fund raiser for the Republican arguments for ers, journalists and others, often at Rea- 
Governors Association, and their chil- an’s expense. Baker distanced himself 
Ше Asked his greatest accomplish- taxes to the Fon орца decisions and took 
ол Алита Replies without hesita- table... Апа itis cu m que at vores out m 
ion, “Eight great kids. Е not only in the Reagan White Hou 

Sununu's humor runs toward practi- our prerogative also, Bush felt, as chairman of Bush's 
cal jokes (dressing Budget Director » 1988 campaign. Sununu, on the other 
Richard Darman in a gorilla suit for to зау по. hand, “loves to take heat—and gives as 
Bush's birthday), physical gags (sud- good as he gets," says New Hampshire 
denly flopping like a high jumper over Republican Senator Warren Rudman, a 


the back of his office couch) and witty 
sarcasm. After the White House had lost a major struggle 
on Capitol Hill, for example, Sununu arrived at his morn- 
ing senior staff session to find his chief lobbyist, Fred Mc- 
Clure, perusing the newspapers. *What are you reading, 
Fred?" Sununu rasped. “The help-wanted ads?” 

Despite his street fighter's persona, Sununu, like Bush, 
grew up in a comfortable, upper-middle-class home and at- 
tended private boarding school. The crucial difference is 
that Bush was heir to both material and social comfort, 
while Sununu was always an outsider. 

He was born in 1939 in Havana, to a Lebanese-Ameri- 
can father, then running an import-export business, and a 
Lebanese-Greek-American mother. The family soon mi- 
grated to the tony neighborhood of Forest Hills, N.Y., 
where their home was filled with letters from relatives 
abroad, as well as books and conversations in several lan- 

guages. (Sununu is fluent in Spanish, speaks decent French 
and reads German.) He won a scholarship to La Salle Mili- 
tary Academy, a Roman Catholic boarding school, where 
on graduation day he received so many awards that the 
headmaster, rather than call him from his seat again and 
again, simply handed him a silver bowl and had him stand 
onstage to collect his loot. 

- Sununu won admission to M.I.T., where he met and 
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friend of Sununu's. 

Those who know him best say there is no limit to Sunu- 
nu's political ambition. He says he wishes only "to serve 
George Bush as long as he wants me,” for eight years, he 
hopes. Yet to survive two full terms, Sununu might have (0 
temper the very fire-eating act that wins him Bush's respect 
and trust, which in turn are the source of his power as chiefo 
staff. As a senior White House official observes, “Although 
there appears to be mortal combat in Washington, most pe” 
ple here treat one another with extraordinary respect. bene 
is alot of continuity, and people have to live and work ED 
er for a long time. The Sununu approach would be better 
a short-timer than a longtimer." à Sen- 

The early defeat Bush and Sununu suffered in the ie 
ate over the nomination of John Tower as Defense ue 
tary is an object lesson in the perils of arrogance: f the 
was for years a power in Washington as chairman? ^, 
Senate Armed Services Committee—but like Sun 
made enemies he didn't need to make, including Г ay- 
Senators. And, though it took a while, Tower got his P 
back when his colleagues denied him the Pentagon: hand 

A Lebanese proverb holds that “опе kisses th® 
that one cannot yet bite.” Sununu doesn't work thé 
But the rest of Washington does. — with repor" 
Michael Dufty/Washington 
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lure Than Entertainers 


„ers have a unique hold on the public imagination. They 
theyenter, electronically, millions ofhomes. Some of 
дїй! nore than beguile or amuse. Sammy Davis Jr. and Jim Hen- 
T 
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hind-the-scenes type 


son, who died last week, had little in 
flashy extrovert who never Spent a day in 


who showed that his o 
cate children. But their passing is а г у е е 


persing fun and pleasure, significantly altered the world they inherited. 


common. One was a brash, 


school; the other a shy, be- 


eminder that both, besides dis- 


| Henson: 1936-0 


Ју stockings plumped up 

m Fain and Ping-Pong balls. 
che of two generations of 
kids, they are enduring compan- 

| РА and mentors. Since a bum- 
c meters-tall canary popped up on 
alks of Sesame Street 21 years ago, 
"Muppet (the name is an amalgam of 
Fette and puppet) have taught let- 
^ numbers, feelings and fantasy to mil- 
^ of toddlers. When puppeteer and 
З tor Jim Henson died last week 
imeumonia at 53, the U.S. lost a quiet 
26 genius, one of childhood's best 


igget crea 


n. Walt Disney, Henson mined a 
aof the American character with his 
mand witty bestiary. The Cookie Mon- 
«Oscar the Grouch, and that enduring 
4couple, Bert and Ernie, transformed 
геп TV from а boobish baby-sitter to 
[ative classroom. And now that the 
Muppets watchers are grown up, the 
ratures live on as adult archetypes: ev- 
"Wy knows a Big Bird or a Grover. 
son's own alter ego was Kermit the 
МИШ version of the Little Tramp, 
| stew that it wasn’t easy being green. 


He created the world’s most popular show 


Raised in suburban Washington, James 
Maury Henson got a laugh the first time he 
appeared with a puppet on his arm. The 
lanky University of Maryland art major 
starred on a five-minute local TV show and 
did a passel of commercials. He shrewdly 
adapted his technique to the small screen: 
his puppeteers watched monitors in order 
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to play effectively to the cameras. Henson 
drove to graduation in a Rolls-Royce. 

Gentle but intense, a workaholic who 
rarely raised his voice (unless Kermit was 
angry), Henson once said, “I like to create 
different worlds with puppets.” He made a 
galaxy. Besides the Sesame Street charac- 
ters, he created The Muppet Show (1976- 
81), the prime-time offering that became 
the most widely seen TV program in the 
world. Some 235 million viewers in 100 
countries tuned in to see Fozzie Bear and 
the egotistical antics of Miss Piggy. Three 
Muppet feature films were smashes, but 
the fantasy films The Dark Crystal, made 
with fellow puppeteer Frank Oz, and Laby- 
rinth fared badly. 

Henson’s sudden death has thrown a 
cloud over his empire. He made a new 
rainbow connection last year when he 
agreed to sell rights to the Muppets to the 
Walt Disney Co. for $100 million. Without 
his imagination and involvement, that deal 
will probably be restructured. And Sesame 
Street's producers have decided that fun- 
loving Ernie, whose voice and verve were 
Henson’s own, will be retired from the 
show. Both the Muppet and the Muppe- 
teer will be sorely missed by the child in 
each of us. —By J.D. Reed 
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UR his prognathous profile cocked 
б "ard the spotlight and his wiry body 


y ош tired of calling him: the 
LR Ме рп пашер Since this was 
Vi avis Jr. ever wanted to be, 
from closed last week with his 
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"pride oofer, movingly conveyed 
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hd pathos 
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less. fun, the epitome of show- 
eg iS flashy costumes, his hy- 
Nds in D about all of his very 
. ‘he Business, his willing- 
рей Silly over tepid one- 
ellow guests on forgetta- 
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He turned aside wrath by refusing to quit 


ble talk shows. But the habit of ingratiating 
himself was hard to break, especially since 
it was this talent, far more than all of his 
others, that allowed him to scramble to the 


in the first place. het 
КА triumph makes it difficult to re- 
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member how many barriers he had to hur- | 
dle in the process. A vaudevillian at age 
three, dancing with his uncle and father in 
the Will Mastin Trio, he met virulent racial 
prejudice at each new gig. He played hotels 


where he was not allowed to stay and night- 


clubs where he would not be admitted at 


the bar. Onstage, he turned aside wrath by 
refusing to quit until the white audience 
loved him, even if that meant catering to 
fantasies about unthreatening, natural- 
rhythm Negroes. The act worked, and so— 
on stage, screen and video —did he. 

The public career came with an abun- 
dance of private miseries: profligate high- 
rolling, alcohol and drug abuse, broken 
marriages, estranged children. He lost an 
eye in a car crash in 1954, and only an arti- 
ficial hip implant some 30 years later en- 
abled him to keep dancing for the remain- 
der of his life. But every black entertainer 
who came after Davis was spared some of 
the blows he had to take, because he took 
them first. A few of his successors, includ- 
ing Michael Jackson and Gregory Hines, 
recognize their debt to him. And now that 
the show has ended, so should everyone 


else. — By Paul Gray 


Gridlock: patients in the emergency room at Cook County Hospital in Chicago 
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Doctors review the CAT scan of a trauma-center pati Calif. 
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Medicine 


“We Do It All” 


gency medicine at Boston City Hospital. “1 
think of us as the urban general practitioner.” 
Tonight Moyer's trauma team is summoned 
to save a man who has overdosed on heroin. 
They cut his clothes away, thump on his chest 
and connect an IV tube, all the while talking 
to him, trying to keep him awake. “Do you 
want to die?" resident Stuart Kessler yells at 
the man, who is feebly pushing the doctors 
away. The man shakes his head. “Сова, т 
says Kessler. "I don't want you to die either. 
He administers Narcan, a heroin antidote. 
An hour later, the patient regains his strength 
and wants to leave before the police come. He 
gets angry when a nurse tells him his clothes 
were cut to pieces. She tries to hide her annoy- 
ance! “You understand, sir, that our first pri- 


ority was saving your life. 


` The gray Cadillac appeared to be going 
38 


to Loyola's McGaw Hospital, 23 blocks 
away, and the trauma team went to work. Re- 
search shows that if basic life support is used 
on serious trauma victims within four min- 
utes, and advanced life support within eight, 
nearly 5096 of them survive. McGaw beat the 
averages. The first child was dead on arrival, 
one died a few minutes later and one died on 
the operating table. But five others with severe 
head, chest and abdominal injuries survived. 
"It could have been my child," murmured 
one doctor, whose boy was injured inthe acci- 
dent. "My son could have been sitting next to 
the children who got killed.” 


It’s not really all the blood on the gunshot 
victims, or the long waits for a doctor, or the 
smell of the street people that bothers patients 
in the emergency room at Booth Memorial in 
Queens, N.Y. It’s the indignity. “Еопу-уеаг- 
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Teamwork at the University of Maryland Shock Trauma Center; the patient has a fatal head injury 


spitients for everything from hangnails 
[art attacks. In the busiest hospitals, 
[:gency-room personnel minister to an 
uge of 200 patients in a single, brutal 
Mehour shift, while stretchers stack up 
Fue waiting rooms, hallways and even 


tthey start. “What gives out is not pa- 
ao says Dr. Elisabeth Rosenthal 
| о Hospital, “but our sanity.” 
ls each passing month, a few more 
‚ » S decide they can no longer stand 
an. Chicago has lost four of its ten 
boogie, Specialized units set up 
Hae to handle victims of car 
nce and other life-threatening 
ade County, Fla., has only one 
Tac Ore than 2 million residents. 
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m is full, and the emergency 
Pen because every last bed in 


the hospital is taken. At this point the hospi- 
tal may go on “bypass” and ask that ambu- 
lances be sent elsewhere. But many hospi- 
tals that used to go on “bypass” once or 
twice a year now do so every week. “I know 
from observation that there have been pre- 
ventable deaths,” says an emergency-room 
doctor at a private New York City hospital. 
“Ambulances don’t get there soon enough. 
Nurses can’t get medicine to patients on 
schedule. Physicians can’t assess all the criti- 
cally ill patients early. The IVs, the antibiot- 


| 


“With crack, it's 
overwhelming. They’re 
wild. They have 
enormous strength.” 


= 


There are no monitors available and some- 
times no one to monitor the monitor.” 


The doctors and nurses of St. Bernard 
hospital in Chicago already had their hands 
full when the Pontiac Trans Am nearly 
crashed into the emergency room. The driver 
had been shot in the neck, lost consciousness 
as he approached the hospital and ran into a 
retaining wall just out front. Five more feet, 
and he would have landed in the waiting 
room. A thoracic surgeon was called in to 
locate the bullet, which had entered his 
Adam's apple and been deflected into his 


ics and the cardiac medications are delayed. 
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lung. Hospital officials figured they would get 
roughly $71 from the state for treating the pa- 
tient. The first two hours of his care had al- 
ready cost $2,000. 


The crisis is all the more ironic in light of 
the revolutionary advances in trauma care 
during the past decade. A generation ago, 
emergency rooms were dumping grounds 
for bad doctors and training grounds for 
young ones. But the experiences of the 
Vietnam War taught doctors that saving in- 
jured patients depended as much on speed 


as on skill. Doctors refer to the “golden 
hour” after a trauma, before irreversible 
shock sets in, when lifesaving treatment is 
most likely to succeed. By improving para- 
medic training, integrating ambulance ser- 
vices and diverting critical patients to hos- 
pitals that specialize in burns or limb 
reattachment or spinal injury, death rates 
could be dramatically reduced. 

But in gearing up their emergency-care 
capacity, hospitals did not bargain on a 
crucial economic fact: in the cities, at least, 
the patients most likely to need such treat- 
ment are least likely to be able to pay. Hos- 
pitals may subsidize nonpaying patients by 
tacking excess charges on to bills of those 
with health insurance. But when it comes 
to emergency care, hospitals cannot hand- 
pick their clientele. A 1986 law forbids hos- 
pitals to turn away poor patients at the 
emergency room before they are "stabi- 
lized.” The typical trauma-patient bill last 
year was $13,000; on average, hospitals 
took a loss of $5,000 on each. Says Dr. 
Robert Hockberger of Harbor-ucLA Med- 
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ical Center in Torrance, Calif.: “It’s amaz- 
ing to me that all the hospitals in 1983 
didn't realize that most of the people who 
shoot and stab each other and wreck their 
cars at 3 a.m. don't have insurance." 

Atthe same time that the trauma centers 
were expanding, government subsidies were 
collapsing. To cap soaring health-care costs, 
the federal and state governments tightened 
controls over how much hospitals could 
charge Medicare patients for any procedure. 
Private insurers soon followed suit, with the 
result that patients who have used up their 
quota of covered costs are often discharged 


too early, only to return sooner, and some- 
times sicker, to the emergency room. Under 
pressure to contain their costs, hospitals be- 
gan eliminating beds, particularly in their in- 
tensive-care units. But by cutting back on ICU 
beds, hospitals simply shifted the burden to 
emergency rooms. “A young man who 
sought admission to the neuroservices ward 
waited eight days before he could get a bed,” 
says Dr. Albert Lauro, a medical director of 
emergency medicine at New Orleans’ Chari- 
ty Hospital. “Another woman, who had had 
a stroke, waited four days. They sit in the 
emergency department hours and days try- 
ing to get into the intensive-care units.” 
The deluge of uninsured patients now 
using the emergency room as a family 
doctor has forced most hospitals to adapt 
their primary-care systems. Triage nurses 
divide patients into two groups: the crit- 
ically ill who must be seen immediately 
and the less serious cases who can be 
sent to “urgent-care centers.” But even 
the best emergency department is a poor 
substitute for reliable primary care. Fear- 
ful of the harsh conditions and long waits 
at hospitals, people put off treatment 
as long as possible. When they do show up 
at the emergency room, they are sicker 
than if they had had regular preventive 
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careandoftenrequire longer hospitalization. 


One day last spring, Dr. Moyer at Boston 
Citywastendingtoayoungman whohad E s 
wounded in a shoot-out, presumably over the 
cocaine the staff found stashed in his under- 
wear. Hovering nearby was the patient's body- 

ard, an immense personage who kept his 
hand on a bulging object inside his jacket. He 
refused to leave when the security guards or- 
dered him out. When they threatened to call 
the police, the patient climbed off the treat- 
ment table and walked out with the bullet still 


lodged in his arm. 


Burnout: the stress and the high risks of practice take their toll on hospital workers 


As urban neighborhoods transformed 
into war zones, many hospitals were 
transformed into combat zones. Even ru- 
ral hospitals are seeing drug overdoses 
and AIDS patients that were once con- 
fined to inner cities. Today roughly half of 
those with serious injuries in Los Angeles 
have been cut, stabbed or shot. The drug 
war is often fought in the hospitals them- 
selves. Patients try to steal drugs and 
syringes, and attack doctors and nurses 
who get in their way. “With crack, it's 
overwhelming," says nurse Kathleen 
Paolicelli, a 19-year veteran of the Elm- 
hurst Hospital Center in Queens, N.Y. 
"They're wild, they go after patients, they 
Swing from the IV packets, they jump out 
of the stretchers. They become paranoid. 
And they have enormous Strength." Pao- 
licelli, a robust woman herself, says the 
times for playing “little Nancy nurse" in 
the emergency room are over. * You're ty- 
ing people on top of Stretchers, sitting 
on top of people and fighting with them 
constantly." 

The violence, the crowding and the 
pressure are a sure recipe for burnout. For 
some hospital administrators, the critical- 
care problem is essentially one of person- 
nel. In a hard-hit city like New York, 5,000 
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hospital administrators are 
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highly specialized care—patients with ter 
minal conditions, babies born with i 1 
ple defects who are not expected 10 "| a 
long, elderly patients in need of Oa 
transplants. “We have to let some m ч 
die, some old people die,” says a e] id a 
West, a trauma-care expert at the UBI ds np. 
sity of California at Irvine. We 
look at the quality of life, d cae bie 
look at the return on our healt o lm D 
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| mps in the Auction Boom 


om lasts forever, and this 
s. may be remembered as ; 
ge when the art-auction 
late 1980s began its de- 
P the big sales in New York 
Ш st two weeks, despite 
for two great paint- 
Jie auction market was showing 
P ys signs of instability. For Van 
eg Renoir, in Japan, there 


we dealer Hideto Kobayashi 
million, the highest price 


washi bought the painting on 
faf of noted Japanese collector 
xi Saito, a paper-manufacturing 
jime. Two nights later, at Soth- 
fs Kobayashi again acted for 2f 
J»inbidding $78.1 million for one of 


alth K "ndela Galette. 
ady many sone man spent $160.6 mil- 
„jira brace of paintings, sending 
j end of the market from ob- 
|! nto farce; and the drain of 
| escultural patrimony contin- 
id “Watched by hamstrung museums 
- now selling, not buying. 
| Us Guggenheim Museum 
| d andinsky for $20.9 mil- 
millio ne early Chagall for 
bli E Long may the muse- 
aland SR in the American 

Xi сөр nceptual art—bricks on the 
буу PaPer and the like—that it 
Mon with the proceeds. 

È ‘subame (swallow) did not 
s ES Twelve of the 70 works in 
За NM failed to reach their re- 
| el sale а nsold. On the night of the 
ii^ made t Christie's, a Manet, The 

pe bij teg „ОУ 816.5 million—not 
Sandi Sting C A still a disappointment 
Кол O Stie's presale estimate of 

jev Mal 1g Жш In addition, an 
ondrian made $8.8 mil- 
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ef] 95; es estima н s 
à million nate had been $12 mil 


a hi 
fiar f the market, driven by 
c ased i on Renoir and Van 
‚О Pull the rest. А week 
$ contemporary auction 
Overall sales totaling little 
Wion against estimates of 


Can, e. Я 
: f oat pain tings go through the roof, but the floor is shaky 
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х Мап Gogh or 


MANET, The Bench 


about $86 million to more than $112 mil- 
lion. The prices of *name" artists, from 
Willem de Kooning to Eric Fischl and 
Jean-Michel Basquiat, were humiliatingly 
trounced, although a few—Cy Twombly, 
Richard Diebenkorn—saw new levels set 
for their work. 

The contraction did not affect just 
contemporary art. In London last month 
a massively hyped auction at Sotheby's of 
a group of early Russian avant-garde 
paintings owned by the late George Cos- 
takis was a disaster, with major figures 
like Alexander Rodchenko and Liubov 
Popova falling to levels 25% to 50% un- 
der the low estimates. The worst debacle 
was experienced last week by the Man- 
hattan auction house of Habsburg, Feld- 
man Inc., whose offering of Impressionist 
and modern works (estimate: $35 million 


: $20m.-25m. 


+ Manet, fall below 
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78 items for a total of $1.8 million. 


What went wrong? Confidence. The 
sales revealed a buyers’ backlash against 
controversial practices by the auctioneers 
notably that of giving guarantees to owners 
in order to acquire 
works to sell. This tech- 
nique—which Soth- 
eby’s invented and 
Christie’s denounced 
with „high sanctimony 
in 1989, before quietly 
adopting it themselves 
in 1990—has produced 
a string of “pre-auction 
auctions” among the 


Estimate: 
$40m.-50m. 
Sale price: 
$82.5m. 


No limits where 
the yen chases 


Renoir, Japanese 
obsessions. 


merchandise. It means 
that the winning house, in order to fulfill its 
guarantee, has to pump its estimate higher 
and higher to hype expectation. Е 


ning 20% to 30% under the low estimates 
to be called failures? Not really, sniffs 
Sotheby's U.S. chairman John Marion. As 
for charges that hype by the auction houses 
has undermined not only prices but the 
houses’ own credibility as well, Marion 
says, “Anyone can say anything they like.” 


But art dealers, who 
Estimate: 


have lost much of their 
business to auctions in 
recent years, are not 
Sale price: 
$16.5m. 
Anxiety as other 
artists, even 


freude. Lawrence Ru- 
bin, for instance, head 
of New York's M. 
Knoedler & Co. gal- 
inflated levels. lery, sees “a slump self- 
induced by the auction 
three years, they have 
simply doubled their price estimates re- 
gardless of what the thing might really be 


| worth. You can't go on jerking up prices | 


relentlessly like that without real clients 
ready to pay them, and clearly they're not. 
You run out of rope." 

The slide in the contemporary mar- 
ket—the junk bonds, as distinct from the 
Impressionist blue chips—is not helped by 
the fact that some of the biggest buyers of 
former years, like advertising mogul 
Charles Saatchi, are now strapped for cash 
and have turned into sellers. 

But the larger problem will not go 
away. As the auction analyst Souren Meli- 
kian recently wrote in the /nternational 
Herald Tribune, “Market manipulation 
has now reached such proportions ... 
that even the greenest newcomers are be- 
coming aware that they are being taken for 
a ride." Since the main form of this 
manipulation has been the systematic in- 
flation of estimates, it leaves the auction- 
eers with a problem not even Dr. Gachet 

could cure. — With reporting by Barbara Cornell/ 
New York 48 
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houses. Over the past 
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Movie 
Muscle 


By HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 


Opening scene: Fade in to Cannes’ 
promenade La Croisette, providing a scan of 
yachts, the ongoing film festival, and a 
boardwalk filled with men in business suits. 
The scene dissolves to a bar at the Carlton 
Inter-Continental and to three men in suits 
talking over drinks. 

First man: If you wanna cut your risks, 
you'll need a star known all over. You’ve 
gotta go the way Hollywood's going: global. 
With the kinda money you’re plunking down, 
you'll wanna global star. 

Second man: Yeah. Big in the States. Big- 
ger outside the States. 

Third man: Who’s that? 

First: Arnie, of course. 

Second: Yeah, Schwarzenegger. 

Third: Bigger than Stallone? 

First: Stallone’s peaked. 

Second: Arnold's your guy. In the ’80s his 
movies grossed $1 billion worldwide. 

First: He’s popular in India, Russia, Eu- 
rope—West and East. 

Second: He’s very big in Japan, 

First: Yup. The men must think he’s a 
sumo wrestler with muscle definition. 
Second: And if audiences don’t speak 
English, they won't notice the accent. You'll 
reap bonanzas selling video rights in the U.S., 
Italy, Taiwan, Afghanistan . . . 


his fragment of a screenplay is 

clearly more fanciful than docu- 

dramatic, but it is the thought 

behind the script that counts. 

| A Global strategic planning does 

thrive, ringing wildest-dream cash registers 
in Cannes, where the annual festival ends 
this week, and even more so in the board- 
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Ever searching for funds and profits, Hollywood 
increases its dominance over the global film 
industry, inspiring fear and imitators 


rooms of major and independent Holly- 
wood studios and the transnational corpo- 
rations that run much of the U.S. film 
industry today. Hollywood is no longer 
making movies solely for the American 
market, and studio bosses do not expect to 
recover the costs of their mammoth produc- 
tions from domestic receipts alone. Over- 
seas revenues that once amounted to a bo- 
nus have become a necessity. Says Duncan 
Clark, senior vice president of Columbia 
Tri-Star’s international marketing division: 
“The costs of doing business are so high 
these days that we need to be involved in ev- 
ery possible profit center.” Hollywood has 
always led the world movie market, but its 
dominance is now so great that it is crushing 
filmmakers in other countries. 

The world's demand for American en- 
tertainment seems insatiable, and Holly- 
wood is ever ready to please, titillate and 
excite for the price of a movie ticket. Last 
year box-office revenue from North Amer- 
ican theaters amounted to over $5 billion, 
from overseas markets some $3 billion. In 
the sale of video versions, foreign buyers 
already account for more than 40% of the 
studios’ revenues. “We may not be able to 
export Our automobiles, but we are export- 
ing our culture in the form of movies,” says 
Thomas Pollock, chairman of MCA (Uni- 
versal) Motion Picture Group. “By next 
year, close to 50% of our earnings will 
be coming from foreign marketplaces.” 
Strauss Zelnick, president of 20th Century 
Fox, estimates that “within ten years, our 
overseas sales could well be larger.” 

: Global receipts are particularly crucial 
lo expensive movies. The producers of 
Schwarzenegger's latest epic, Total Recall, 
recouped their $60 million budget in part 


Schwarzenegger" 
(price $12 million plus points) 


Sean Connery 
as his father, the professor 
(price $5 million) 


Special appearance by 
Jack Nicholson 

as Mikhail Gorbachev 
(undisclosed points) 
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body, “then the studios are willing to pay 
for it." The prestige of such megastars can 
sell up to 200,000 units of videotape per 
film. A case in point: when Mel Gibson was 
in a remote part of Thailand filming the 
soon-to-be-released Air America, villagers 
greeted the actor with shouts of “Mad 
Max.” They had recognized him from 
tapes available at local video stores. —— 
The most energetic practitioner of in- 
ternational movie dealmaking among 1n- 
dependent producers is Carolco, the Hol- 
lywood studio that put together Stallone's 
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Rambo series and has now turned its atten- 
tions to Schwarzenegger. Says Carolco vice 
president Thomas Levine: “We make mov- 
ies that compete with the major studios in 
the international market. They have to 
contain a big element—like Arnold or Sly 
or Mel Gibson. That is what lets us com- 
pete. So there's not that much quibbling 
over salaries." The major studios think 
along the same lines. Don Simpson, co- 
producer of Paramount's Days of Thunder, 
admits that the movie “would not have 
been made without Tom Cruise. You don’t 
go out and spend a lot of money to make a 


film starring somebody who cannot open 
the movie in every market.” 

The independents and the majors have 
a symbiotic relationship. Carolco; for ex- 
ample, sells distribution rights to major 
studios, which also pick up the enormous 
cost of promoting and marketing. The rna- 
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U.S.-based entertainment conglomer- | a theater that showed American movies. | cinema represents 35% 
| ates are not just involved in making and | France sets up the biggest obstacles in the | ceipts,” says Yves Marmion 0 pent I 
distributing movies; they are out building | effort to protect its people against their | National Cinema Center, а вото | ehe 
theaters. United Cinemas International,a | own bad taste. Culture Minister Jack Lang | office in charge of film funding an nci ie 
joint venture company of MCA and Para- | has proclaimed that “our destiny is not to | lation. Le Monde film critic Jean fen HW Bri 
| mount, has constructed theater complex- | become the vassals of an immense empire | Lacan supports the government 3 А oa 
es in Europe, particularly in Britain and | of profit.” To back that edict, he imposeda | tionist approach. U.S. distributo “л produ 
West Germany. As a result, Britain is the | luxury tax on videos as well as on imported | says, “bulldoze the competition I 
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The U.S. entertainment surge is en- 
gulfing European television as well. Vir- 
tuall every American film producer is 
looking to capitalize on a market that was 
worth $1 billion last year, as well as to an- | 
chor themselves into the 1992 economic 
integration of Europe. As for the reform- 
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in Europe, national film in- 
«but barely. Some 70% of 
5 ned in Western Europe аге 
x any places the film commu- 
jive only when it is employed 
0165 ° roduction teams that sweep 
1 Frons and local talent. Many 
lo rectors have gone to Holly- 
у ke a living. Italy's Federico Fel- 
omi commercials and hankers for 
А co-production partners. Says 
iol, president of the Italian 
Ў rs Association: "Let's face it, 
dont go to See Italian movies 
; more, even if they are good.” 
P f ч Cinema Paradiso won the Oscar 
reign Film was there any inter- 
: e movie back home. 
f west Germany's film industry Was once 
Ji] cog the most exciting in the world. At 
{as this month, West Germany did not 
] [cea single official entry in competition. 
dustry is dependent on government 
es that amount to only $60 million a 
athe cost of Total Recall. "The Ameri- 
veonly moved in where the Germans 
¿left a vacuum,” says Johannes Kling- 
lam aspokesman for S.P.I.O., the chief or- 
pntion of the German film industry. 
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All About Arnold 


elaxing barefoot in a blue bathrobe durin 
? millionaire muscle 


smiles or, if annoyed, a brisk *no comment." 


"I'm very happy that I've been able to en- 
tertain as many people as I have," allows 
Schwarzenegger in an ebullient moment. “I’m 
not that analytical about these things." Well, ` 
maybe, but he's not laid back about these 
things either. His summer schedule includes 
promoting Total Recall, shooting a comedy 
called Kindergarten Cop, jumping to the set of 
Terminator II, daily weight workouts, minding 
multimillion-dollar real estate deals and at- 
tacking school-kid obesity on behalf of the 
White House. Critics and admirers alike have 
concluded that under his Jolly Austrian Giant 
image is the relentless ambition of a pumped- 
up Donald Trump. 

Like so many of his film characters, 
Schwarzenegger seems to have come out of 
nowhere—and with stunning force. The fact is 
that he has been working at it since age 13. 
Raised in near poverty in Thal, Austria, he 
turned to body building as a ticket to a better 
life. Training doggedly, he won virtually every 
major European competition and in 1967 the 
Mr. Universe title. After immigrating to the 
U.S., Schwarzenegger moved his muscular 
charisma to Hollywood. His first movie at- 
tempt, in 1969, was a clunker called Hercules. 
Goes to New York, but Schwarzenegger then 
charted a careful climb from warrior hits such 
as Conan the Barbarian (1982) and The Terminator (1984) to more cuddly roles as 
the mildly thoughtful Russian agent in Red Heat (summer 1988) and the bigger 
brother in Twins (December 1988). А 

Schwarzenegger is big enough today to have been subjected to an unauthorized 
biography. In Arnold, British free-lancer Wendy Leigh uncovers a number of dark 
secrets in Schwarzenegger's charmed life. Among her contentions: Arnold's father 
Gustav, who died in 1972, joined the Nazi Party during World War II; his unhappy 
older brother, Meinhard, died in an auto accident after drinking heavily. In the 
weight rooms, fellow body builders claim that he copiously used anabolic steroids. 
Backstage at body-building contests, he was known for taunting opponents and 
nasty practical jokes. Admirers who asked for body-building tips were advised to 
swallow salt and ground nutshells. His approach to attractive women was said to be 

ive: one-sentence propositions. : Е 

E A mig mica on the book, insisting, “I don't Mos to 
give a third-grade journalist any credibility." In the past he won a E аа 
апа ап apology from the racy London tabloid News of. the World for articles that a 
lied in part on Leigh’s research. Leigh separated herself from the settlement a 
refused to recant. Angry though the book has made him, Schwarzenegger а 

oved on. He has acknowledged early steroid use and now promotes the annua 
A iod Classic, a steroid-free body-building contest in Columbus, Ohio. Future 

lans include a shot at directing. ^I think it's a big challenge," he says. "I don i 
a how Clint Eastwood does it. I ask him so many times." Maybe Eastwoo 


ne 25» 
doesn't want the competition. By James Willwerth 
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should be made. The Indian film industry 
is thriving and has its own ethnic fare to of- 
fer. However, it often relies on action 
thrillers, sickly sweet romances and disco 
dance epics based on the same formulas 
that turned Rambo, Love Story and Satur- 
day Night Fever into smash hits. Asian me- 
dia critics, unlike their Western counter- 
parts, are not overcome by bouts of 
cultural soul searching. Says Lee Tian- 
dow, a film specialist at Taiwan's Fu-Jen 
Catholic University: “Hollywood rarely 
lets you down." 

In Japan movie attendance has plum- 
meted and astronomical land prices have 
prevented new cinemas from being built. 
But video sales are spiraling upward. The 


Show Business 


need for commercial “software” to meet 
the domestic demand for videos was one 
reason Sony chose to buy Columbia pic- 
tures. JVC, the pioneer of the videocas- 
sette VHS format, has launched the U.S.- 
based Largo Entertainment company to 
produce American movies. JVC's first 
American film was last year's cult hit Mys- 
tery Train. Japan chose to invest in Ameri- 
can movies, says JVC spokesman Ryoichi 
Asada, because "Japanese films are only 
good for the Japanese market, but U.S. 
films can circulate around the world. There 
is a different scale of income." 

The most spectacular example of non- 
Americans succeeding by creating an Ameri- 
can product comes from Hong Kong. For 


years Raymond Chow; 
studios flourished on the у. © N 
ing the megastar vehicleg Cile; 
out of Hollywood. Golden Ho E 
count on kung fu superstar А 
draw audiences eve . nanto 
Southeast Asia, Taiwan çp. dug) 
Korea, Japan, India, the zu S УЫ 
much of Europe and the Ch лї 
North America. Everywhere oes 
stream U.S.A. But Golden На, 

jackpot when it backed the AS itte 
conceived Teenage Mutant Nini т 
$16 million picture that has s Durs i 
about $100 million in the US 7. 6^ 
already on the drawing board ba 
Golden Harvest backing, — ' 


Hollywood’s Rage for Remakes 


hat’s a poor Holly- 

wood producer to do 
when there are no more 
sequels to make or plays or 
novels or news headlines 
to get the creative ac- 
counting juices going? 
These days major studios 
are looking across the At- 
lantic, particularly to 
France, for material. Dis- 
ney, Paramount, Univer- 
sal, Warner Bros. and 20th 
Century Fox are all vying 
for the U.S. rights to re- 
make such popular French 
features as Mama, There’s 
a Man in Your Bed, Life Is 


ney is negotiating for Alain 
Resnais’s 1980 comedy, 
Mon Oncle d'Amérique, 
which also starred Depar- 
dieu, and has optioned two 
old Luis de Funes come: 


“Hollywood has an ex- 
cess of scriptwriters, but 
they are quickly worn out 
by the system and by all the 


says Zidi, whose comedy 
about crooked cops, Les 


cans find an individual 


a Long Quiet River and The 
Woman Next Door. 

“It’s easier sometimes to get a studio exec to do a remake 
of a successful European film than to do an original,” explains 
Joel Schumacher, director of Cousins, the American remake 
of French director Jean-Charles Tacchella’s Cousin, Cousine. 
Schumacher doubts that he could have sold the original as a 
new film in Hollywood. “It’s a delicate character movie. We 
don't have many of those." Adds Alex Ben Block, editor in 
chief of Show Biz News, an industry newsletter: “I think the 
logic is fairly simple. If you have a formula that has worked 
somewhere else, it’s worth trying here. Making a movie is such 
a risky business, people are looking for a hedge.” 

Moviegoers in the U.S. are usually oblivious to the fact 
that the picture they are watching is a reincarnation of a for- 
eign film. Few would have guessed that Paul Mazursky's 
wacky 1986 comedy, Down and Out in Beverly Hills, was a re- 

make of the 1932 French classic by Jean Renoir, Boudu Sauvé 
des Eaux. Or that Disney’s 1987 comedy, Three Men and a 

Baby, was a Hollywood redo of France’s biggest screen hit of 
the past decade, Coline Serreau’s Trois Hommes et un Couffin. 
At least two dozen remake deals are in the works. They in- 
clude Le Retour de Martin Guerre, a true story set in 1542 that 
starred Gérard Depardieu, and Nikita, a psychological thrill- 
er—both of which have been bought by Warner Bros.—as well 
as Claude Zidi’s social comedy, Deux, which has been op- 
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Two dozen deals: scene from France’s Mama, There’s a Man in Your Bed 


quality in European 


find in their own. Cinema here is a craft, not an industry.” 
As a rule, stars in the originals are not import 
films, and few directors wish to make a film twice. 
situation,” says Frederick Golchan, an independent prota 
with six remakes in development. “It’s like you've done 2 
French souffié and now you have to do an American sou a 
Some French directors have mixed feelings about the rem 
business. The Americans feel “obliged to remake a 0 
tirely to accept it,” says director Etienne Chatiliez, ук 
comedy, Life Is а Long Quiet River, is being deve 
ney. On the other hand, Chatiliez is gratified by then 
people— "maybe 100 million”—who will see his rem 
and pay for the pleasure. 
. Remake rights can be profitable for filmmakers 
ting more than the box office. Rights for most Ше 
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have brought in between $200,000 and $800,000. S comedi | 


maker Pedro Almodovar fetched $1 million for ! oduct! Am 
Women on the Verge of a Nervous Breakdown. Fren s пос MP 
Jean-Francois Lepetit shrewdly asked for a smallet Bree М?! | М : 
in exchange for 5% of the profits on the remake nis fa K ө 
and a Baby. It took in $180 million, not only adding oduct муп 
and fortune but also helping him build a successu R Ve 
house—in France, of course. — By Marguerite John" ” Ё 
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ERU e EAR Y Spies x а ETIN аА: 
Hollywood's top gun becomes a big wheel in ў X Back to the Future IIl promises to be the 
the soon-to-be-released Days of Thunder mS finale—if they don't go back on the promise 


| It can be argued that Hollywood itself is | Tom Cruise driving a car instead of flying a | adds: “Good pictures play around the 
||! no longer American, but a disembodied, | jet fighter as he did in Top Gun. “They | world. Bad ones bomb, and no star, m 
1 stateless multicorporate entity that happens | don't know what will work, and so they de- | matter how big, is going to prevent that ү 

to take lunch somewhere in the vicinity of | pend on past magic," says a Hollywood in- Still, action —and action-adventure 
HWE. Los Angeles. Rupert Murdoch's Australian- | sider. “People are willing to spend on pre- movies—speaks louder than words. Audi: 
based News Corp. owns Fox. Sony has Co- | dictability,” says Mara Balsbaugh, an | ences from Austria to Sri Lanka to Zimba 
lumbia. Italian Giancarlo Parretti may | entertainment analyst for Smith Barney. | bwe are less tuned in to Meryl Streep's# 


soonown MGM/UA Communications.Says | Even past magiccannot be simply repeated | cents than to the pyrotechnics af 

Fox’s Zelnick: “I think we're going to see | without a new twist. So each sequel re- | Schwarzenegger and Stallone. When 

more Europeans making films in the U.S. | quires wilder special effects, better loca- perstar gets serious, it spells confusion. Fo 

n with English-speaking actors so that they too | tions, more firepower. example Taiwanese flocked to catch Tom | 
can be part of this larger integrated market." Ч Cruise d. Fourth of July but came SM 

“The reality is simple,” says Italian pro- he lure of worldwide markets, | mystified by the U.S. obsession with ПЁ | 

ducer Angelo Rizzoli. “The U.S. makes however, keeps Hollywood | Vietnam War. So “make it simple û 

| better films just like the Japanese make plugging away. “The more and keen inion ;" will remain the оре 
better electronics." But are the would-be more, markets there are, the | principles, m critics will go on ш 
blockbusters coming out of Hollywood more you just keep piling on the | Says Françoise Giroud, head p al 


| really better films? Apologists for the new | cost, thinking you'll get it back some- | France's state film-funding boa. ,.. 
world of megamovies are likely to point to | where,” says Jerome Gold, who heads the | far less interested in American dm 
| this year's Oscar-winning Driving Miss Dai- | media and entertainment division of the | these d ; because it is increase”. 
sy, with its relatively unknown cast and off- | accounting firm of Ernst & Young. Others qe Me: voce oll anditis2* 
beat story line. Taking advantage of global- | are cynical about the support major studios | time since I т dft 
ization, the critically admired U.S. film was | give to the less populist projects of super- Tibe vd gl words tobe S iy 
initially financed in Europe after it found | stars. Says Menahem Golan former head re a mics an Jockbust® i 
little backing in Hollywood. Warner has | of the Cannon Group: “Warner pays for DER шр rechts ac d 
also backed Clint Eastwood's attempts at | everything Mr. Eastwood does i in MR zr S aal Cahiers ШУ) 
serious, non-Dirty Harry moviemaking, їп- | that he will do some action pictures ius Ў "Hollywood E sem of reducine j^ 
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Black Heart. Far more often, however, | “You can have the names, the : e classica bit 
6 ; roven tal- | story. s me of classic ^ gd 

global vision seems to mean less and less | ent and all the money a NE can AR Ee зеге always уг 
room for the idiosyncratic. А provide, and you сап still end up with a di- adapted to circumstances." | ero 
The summer crop of American films | saster," warns Columbia’s Clark. “We | hero, the myth of the retur? of tr nont 


consists of, for the most part, sequels. Ei- | know that the likes of Stallone Gibson and | the myth ofa percentage of сте re 
ther that or their stars reprise old roles in Schwarzenegger have considerable inter- d арар Reported by Сі! j 

new settings. Get ready for Back to the Fu- national box-office pull. But all the ingre- суа Farah Мауегі/Саппе ê" 
|162 т, Die Hard II, Another 48 Hrs. and | dients in the film have to be right." Zelnick Redman/Paris 
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A LOT OF PEOPLE KNOW OU 
INSIDE AND OUT. 


NAMELY OUR MECHANICS. BECAUSE AT PAN AM EVERY AIR- 
PLANE UNDERGOES FREQUENT PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE. No 
OTHER U.S. CARRIER SPENDS AS MUCH ON MAINTENANCE PER 
AIRCRAFT OPERATING HOUR AS PAN АМ. IN FACT, MORE THAN 
$350 MILLION IS ALLOCATED FOR 1990 ALONE. IT's NO WONDER 
OVER 30 OF THE WORLD'S AIRLINES TRUST THEIR MAINTENANCE 


TO us. ALL GOOD REASONS TO FEEL CONFIDENT THAT WHEN 


E MADE THE RIGHT CHOICE. 


you CHOOSE Pan Ам, You V 


We're EryinG BETTER THAN EVER 
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Windows on a 
Nouveau World 


A show of rare Tiffany reveals 
a colorist's world 


By J.D. REED à 


| n 1916 Louis Comfort Tiffany threw a 
party for himself to celebrate his 68th 
birthday. “When the savage searches for 
the gems from the earth or the pearls from 
the sea to decorate his person," Tiffany 
told several hundred guests at his lavish 
studio, *he becomes an artist in embryo." 
That idea informs nearly all Tiffany's pro- 
digious output. As decorator, craftsman 
and glassmaker, he fretted over his place in 
history. Was he embryo or master? Artisan 
or artist? 

The answers to those questions glow 
through every glass panel and glisten from 
every opalescent surface in “Masterworks 
of Louis Comfort Tiffany," an exhibition 
on view through Sept. 9 at New York City's 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Tiffany ex- 
pert and curator Alastair Duncan has 
assembled 72 rarely seen works for this 
spaciously mounted show: monumental 
stained-glass windows, richly patterned 
leaded-glass lamps, delicate hand-blown 
vases and impressionistic gold jewelry. 

At a time when craft is flourishing, and 
when the Bauhaus' straight lines have been 
tied in postmodern knots, Tiffany's plum- 
my palate, iridescent surfaces and flowing 
shapes are attracting record museum 
throngs and stratospheric auction prices. 
“Masterworks” was the most popular ex- 
hibit ever at the Smithsonian Institution's 
Renwick Gallery in Washington; some 
225,000 people visited it during its five- 
month stay. At Christie's a pond-lily glass 
table lamp brought $550,000, a record auc- 
tion price for a Tiffany work. 

A well-known tastemaker in his own day, 

Louis Tiffany is now often confused with his 
father Charles. Charles was America's pre- 
mier jeweler who founded Tiffany & Co., 
and son Louis (1848-1933) was born with a 
vermeil spoon in his mouth. Louis remains a 
shadowy figure, energeticand Victorian stol- 
id. He married twice, had six children and be- 
came infatuated with building and decorat- 
ing his 84-room mansion, Laurelton Hall, on 
New York's Long Island. A perfectionist, he 
sometimes smashed work by his artisans that 
did not meet his standards. 

Tiffany trained as a painter; several of 
his mediocre oils are included in the show, 
testament more to his sense of composition 
than his skill with a brush. Influenced by the 

le lines and Asian touches of the art 


DAVID BELLIS 


COCKATOO WINDOW 


ric and furniture. As an interior decorator, 
he brought exotic warmth to the drafty 
drawing rooms of Vanderbilts and Mellons. 
He added Moorish spice to Mark Twain's 
study, and in the 1880s swathed the public 
rooms of the Chester A. Arthur White 
House with such exuberance that one critic 
compared the ambiance to “steamboats and 
barrooms." (Theodore Roosevelt later re- 
stored colonial austerity.) 

Stained-glass windows, at first merely a 
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LoTUS TABLE LAMP 


CAPTURING LIGHT 


Although celebrated for the intricately 
leaded shades of his lamps, Tiffany's 

main passion was for monumental stained- 
glass windows that illuminate themes 
from nature 
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FLOWERFORM VASE 


The supple lines 
and Asian touches of 
the European art 
nouveau movement 

Î light the Tiffany 
magic in lamps and 
vases 
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PEACOCK LAMP 


part of décor, soon became an obsession 
into which Tiffany poured his talent ап 

technical brilliance. He explored lumines 
cence and color in his windows with an 5 
tensity that would credit a modern pas 
Instead of using lead cames, or frames, 7 
regular intervals, as glassmakers had gor 
for centuries, he incorporated the де 
strips into the design, as outlines for 195 
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Design 


able, SO he invented and patented his own 
prand, called Favrile glass. By 1900 he 
poasted that he could call on 5,000 colors 
and effects to reproduce “the vast, teeming 
bosom of nature." 

The twelve windows represented in 
«Masterworks” pulse with a colorist's 
verve and ingenuity. Here are familiar 
nouveau nature themes: profusions of 
rowdy blooms and bursting vines, roe 
deer and sailboats bobbing on azure seas, 
| [n the 2.7-meter-tall Cockatoo and Para- 
keet, a bird with opalescent feathers pecks 
| at vibrant cherries. In the magnificent 
| Landscape Triptych, Tiffany played with 
shade and light in a glade to produce 
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Study in refinement: Tiffany at his easel 


Acolorist who prefigured abstraction. 


landscape poetry worthy of the Hudson 
River school of painting. Vase of Red Peo- 
nes, dominated by a glorious clot of blos- 
soms, prefigures abstraction. 

The 17 leaded-glass lamps displayed in 
“Masterworks” radiate a ragtime glow— 
magnolias, maple leaves, dragonflies and 
cobwebs are set atop finely wrought bronze 
bases. Viewed together, however, they 
werwhelm a modern eye, a sort of kaleido- 
topic overdose. Tiffany would perhaps 
| ive been embarrassed by such a showing 
[of his lamps. He considered them rankly 
„| ommercial and beneath his talents. They 
8| Were, however, a convenient way to use up 
d the several tons of glass chips and shards 
| maining from his monumental windows. 
‘AU his 68th birthday party, where morc 
han 160 examples of his art were dis- 
“Played, Tiffany exhibited only one lamp: a 
[mique construction in which a golden 
Blass globe is supported by shimmering 
| hameled copper peacock heads. Still, the 
| “aded-plass lamps became best sellers and 
| ere turned out by the hundreds, peaking 
"popularity between 1904 and 1912. 

Despite such success, however, red 
E the color of Tiffany's balance sheet. 
* simply spent more on materials and 
‘npower than he earned in sales and 
, missions. Every year, thanks to the 
"Besse of his wealthy family, he wrote a 
сек to cover the shortfall, and went on 
“Xing magnificent windows and exqui- 
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Signals from Distant Disasters 


wW hen Albert Einstein unveiled his gen- 
eral theory of relativity in 1916, he 
predicted several phenomena that could be 
used to test its validity. Two of them—that 
light is bent by gravity and that the orbit of 
Mercury wobbles in a certain way— were 
confirmed within just a few years, convinc- 
ing the scientific world that relativity was a 
revolutionary discovery, not just a mathe- 
matical curiosity. But Einstein thought an- 
other of his claims would never be proved. 
His theory predicted that fast-moving, 
massive objects emit gravity waves, small 
distortions moving through the fabric of 


The search intensifies for Einstein's gravity waves 


that will build LIGO: “We are going to look 
at a whole new force asa transmitter of sig- 
nals from the universe. That is bound to 
bring big surprises." 

LIGO will measure the minute motions 
of hanging weights as they ride the waves. 
The observatory will not be a single facili- 
ty but a pair of installations separated by 
at least 1,600 km to rule out false signals 
from, say, local earthquakes. Each L- 
shaped installation will consist of two 
pipes 4 km long, set at right angles to each 
other and emptied of air. A laser, placed 
at the intersection of the pipes, will emit a 


space and time. Einstein said these waves 
would be virtually undetectable, and it was 
not until a few years ago that physicists be- 
gan their so far futile search for the elusive 
ripples. 

Now scientists are suddenly optimistic 
about finding this missing link in Einstein's 
theory. A new US. facility called the Laser 
Interferometer Gravitatignal- Wave Obser- 
vatory (LIGO), planned for completion in 
1995, could provide the first direct evidence 
that gravity waves exist. The $192 million 
project recently got a thumbs-up from Pres- 
ident George Bush, who asked Congress for 
$47 million in start-up funding as part of his 
proposed 199] budget. The search for a 
suitable site has already begun. 

LIGO will be 100 to 1,000 times as sensi- 
tive as existing gravity-wave detectors. That 
should be enough not only to confirm rela- 
tivity but also to probe deeply into the most 
violent processes in the cosmos, including 
exploding supernovas, collisions between 
black holes, and “‘starquakes” on the semi- 
solid surfaces of neutron stars. All of these 
phenomena are believed to send out char- 
acteristic bursts of gravity waves. Says Ro- 
chus Vogt, the Caltech physics professor 


‘st might do, 


who heads the joint M.L.T.-Caltech team 


beam that is split into two parts, each of 
which will bounce back and forth between 
suspended weights and finally return to 
the intersection. There the beams will be 
recombined, and a detector will examine 
them for slight distortions that will reveal 
whether movements of the weights have 
forced one light beam to travel as little as 
one ten-quadrillionth of a centimeter far- 
ther than the other, a likely signal that 
gravity waves have affected them. 

While the two LIGO installations by 
themselves will enable scientists to tune 
in to heavenly disasters, the addition of 
two more facilities wduld make it possi- 
ble to determine the precise locations of 
the events. Says Vogt: "There are pro- 
posals pending to build gravity-wave ob- 
servatories in Europe and Australia, and 
we're hoping to put together an interna- 
tional network." That will take time, and 
some of the most important discoveries 
lie years in the future. But just as Galileo 
did with his crude telescope in the early 
1600s, the first generation of grjvity- 
wave astronomers will undoubtedly learn 
things right away that will dramatically 
enrich science's understanding of the 
ucro — By Michael D. Lemóffick 
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Sweet Harmonies in the Alps 


From its mountain redoubt, Claves Records scores a Success 


ByMARGOTHORNBLOWER THUN 


he 14th century steepled church lies at 

the foot of a snow-draped Swiss moun- 
tain, beneath a waterfall and amid emerald 
meadows dotted with chalets and blossom- 
ing plum trees. What better setting for the 
sweet harmonies of Gabriel Fauré’s piano 
quartet in C minor? Suffused in silvery light, 
the four players—of violin, viola, cello and 
piano—launch into the fourth movement. 

Suddenly, a disembodied voice can be 
heard over a sound system: “The semiqua- 
ver at the end of bar nine—you're not to- 
gether.” The musicians stop. They try 
again. But minutes later another message 
interrupts them: “From 38 on—a little flat 
on your D.” Again they start. Again they 
stop. Again the disembodied voice: “You 
have a decrescendo in 123, but the piano is 
making almost a crescendo.” 

The quest for perfect sound leads from 
the microphone beside the quartet, through 


haloed shepherds, on to a carved wooden 
door, over a petunia bed, across a path and 


four, is hovering over an engineer as he fuss- 


large, sturdy woman in a black woolen 
cape and sensible shoes, the founder 
and president of Claves Records is 
grinning beatifically. “This is the most 
beautiful moment,” she says. “It’s 
| when you drink the music.” 

By contrast, the meticulous prep- 
aration for the recording session has 
been both prosaic and hectic: it has 
involved wheedling rooms for the 
musicians, who are members of the 
Quartetto Fauré di Roma, from ho- 
tels that are booked tight at the mo- 
ment for the World Ice Hockey 
Championships; scheduling the re- 
cording session around a pair of last- 
minute funerals in the chapel; 
searching two nearby villages for a pi- 
ano tuner; cajoling a retired pastor 
into turning the score pages for the 
musicians; and finally, after every- 
thing else has been taken care of, 
protesting to the Swiss army when 
mountaintop artillery practice sud- 
denly kicks off in mid-recording. 

It’s all in a life’s work for 
Diitschler, who presides over a com- 
pany of 15 part-time housewives anda 
musicologist that is centered in two 
lakeside chalets in Thun (pop. 
38,000), half an hour's drive south of 
Born. Twenty-eight years ago, her 


a spaghetti of tangled wires, past frescoes of 


finally into the parish house, where Mar- 
guerite Dütschler, a 58-year-old mother of 


es with the levers on a $60,000 mixer. A 
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surveyor husband Hans Rudolph gave 
Dütschler a harpsichord for her birthday, 
and she began to take lessons. Enraptured 
by the beauty of the music, she tried a few 
years later to help her teacher, Jórg Ewald 
Dahler, secure a record contract. After be- 
ing turned down by all the big companies, 
she had a dream in which she saw records of 
Bach variations spread out across a table. 
The next morning, she woke up, called a 
sound engineer who lived nearby, rented a 
church, produced the Dahler record herself 
and later drove around Switzerland hawk- 
ing it to music stores. 

So began the success story of a cottage 
industry that in two decades has grown into 
arespected name in classical music record- 
ing, a field that is dominated by the multi- 
national giants. By carving out a niche for 
quality and originality—many of her 
recordings are. of little-known works— 
Dütschler has lured such world-class artists 
as German baritone Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau, Swiss flutist Peter-Lukas Graf 
and Spanish mezzo-soprano Teresa Ber- 
ganza to her side. 

Many of the artists were seeking to es- 
cape from assembly-line treatment at the 
big houses. “She cares,” says Australian pia- 
nist Maureen Jones. “Others just put the 


The quest for perfect sound: Dütschler and musicians 


Many recordings are of little-known works 


stuff out.” Last year Claves sold 150,000 rec. 
ords, cassettes and compacts featuring com- 
posers from Albéniz to Zelenka. About 
60% of its sales are in Europe, 20% are in 
Japan, and the rest are in the U.S. and else- 
where. But only in the past three years has 
the company begun to break even. Before 
that, Hans Rudolph Dütschler, an amateur 
alpenhorn player, covered the debts from 
his surveying business. 

Passion, not profit, drives Marguerite 
Dütschler, who trills excitedly over each of 
her musical experiences: a recent trip to 
Granada to record Dvorak; a friend and 
collaborator's discovery in Prague of a 
previously unknown manuscript of Haydn 
cantatas; a romantic cover photo that 
Dütschler took herself for an Italian flute 
recording; and the latest of Claves' 22 in- 
ternational awards—for an offbeat com- 
pact disc of 18th century tunes for 
music boxes and carrousel organs. 

“Her priority is not what sells, but 
what deserves to be recorded simply 
2 because it is beautiful,” says musicol- 
ogist Mark Manion, who writes and 
а edits the commentary for Claves’ re- 
cordings in four languages. Manion is 
the only trained professional on the 
staff. The others—women between 
the ages of 38 and 72 whose husbands 
have died or whose children have 
grown up—work a few mornings ОТ 
afternoons a week keeping books, 
updating catalog address labels an 
packing orders for distributors in 2! 
countries. 

At day's end, feeling allegro mo- 
derato on four hours’ sleep, 
Dütschler is busy arguing (by fax) 
with Polish bureaucrats Over ? 
Gdansk oboe-concerto recording: 
She is also calling the U.S. to chat d 
her daughter, a budding harpsichorez 
ist, and she is weighing the competi- 
tive bids of two Tel Aviv distributors. 
Around 9 in the evening she talks A 
phone with the exhausted musiciar 
at the church. “Come over, and 
have some champagne!" 
them. It’s time to celebrate 
of music. 
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| The Battle of 
l | a 
| Venice 
^g 
(Would Expo 2000 ruin an 
italian treasure? 
| 
| gy CATHY BOOTH VENICE 
a hen one wanted to arrive over- 
night at the incomparable, the 
ks || fabulous, the like-nothing-else-in-the- 
| уола, where was it one went?” wrote 
гес. || Thomas Mann. “Why obviously ... Ven- 
com- | j ice.” Italy's floating city, fragile as colored 
bout |} glass, has long been loved too well. Each 
re in ||year 2.3 million boisterous and devoted 
else- |; suitors importune this village of 79,000, 
5 has || clogging its narrow walkways, cluttering its 
fore | | wide canals, disturbing its hushed churches 
teur | jand driving its harried residents to distrac- 
from jtion. Last summer when 200,000 fans 
|camped in the Piazza San Marco for a Pink 
erite | Floyd concert, it took the Italian army 
ch of | three days to clean up. 
р to The toll that tourists have already tak- 
and | jen seems a compelling reason for not invit- 
of a | jing 23 million more. Which explains why so 
aydn | ||nany defenders of Venice are dead set 
that | against a plan for the city to host Expo 
flute | 1000, a four-month-long world's fair cele- 
2 in- | jorating the turn of the millennium. 
som- | | Next month the 47-nation Internation- 
$ for | & Bureau of Exhibitions (B.L.E.) will 
s. jthoose among Venice, Hanover and To- 
- but | {tonto as hosts for the fair. A consortium of 
mply companies, ranging from Fiat to Benet- 
icol- | jon, Olivetti to Coca-Cola, is mounting a 
and | | ‘igorous campaign for the honor, arguing 
7 те- | Mat the Expo would breathe life into the 
onis | a's failing economy. But the city's de- 
| the | (lees from around the world are con- 
veen | | ‘itced that if Venice wins, it Will be 
ands | | st. “The Expo would be a biblical disas- 
have | Êr” says outgoing Mayor Antonio Casel- 
js or | | ti. “We would be signing the city's death 
;oks, | | “tence.” 
and The European Parliament last week 
п 21 | ted overwhelmingly to reject the project 
[d called on Italy to withdraw its candida- 
mo- | (9: The Parliament thereby joined its voice 
еер, | | those of 300 global lobbyists—including 
fax) | [Claudio Abbado, Giorgio Armani, Ber- 
er à | [ardo Bertolucci, Jacques Cousteau and 
ling: | Ore Vidal—who have signed on as city 
at up Enders. The rabble rousing on the ce- 
ord- | f ity cocktail circuit has brought thou- 
pet- у “nds of protest letters from around the 
tors. | "0rd: pouring into the B.1-E.’s Paris office. 
zs by i €nice the city council remains categor- 
ians у opposed, as do 63 organizations 
welll | ілер from police to town planners. 
tells | Cunting espectacular Barnum & Bailey 
und f “Us is no way to solve real problems of 
EN Miltation, transport and tourism,” says Al- 
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med the Piazza San 
Marco for a Pink Floyd concert. It took the Italian army three days to clean up the mess. 


vise Zorzi, author of seven books on Ven- | gion. The “ideas network" would be cen- 
ice and leader of the “No Expo” groups. | tered in the 36-hectare Arsenale, the old 

Nonsense, retort the Expo's support- | shipbuilding yards of the Venetian navy. 
ers, led by Italy’s Foreign Minister Gianni | Along the edge of the lagoon, from the pol- 
De Michelis, who is using his position to | luted petrochemical shores of Marghera to 
pressure some of Italy’s allies into support- | Marco Polo airport, a “Riviera of culture 
ing the proposal when it comes to a vote. | and technology" would be tied together by 
He and his fellow advocates, including his | an aboveground metro. Planners promise 
brother Cesare and the business consor- | that the construction would create 5,000 
jobs, as well as a sophisticated electronics- 
and-communications system to serve the 
city in the next century. 


HOW BAD IT COULD BE: 


Expo opponents warn that 

the fair could attract as many as 

500;000visitorsaday-roughly 

five times the city’s capacity | 
2 tourism will reach record levels by the turn 

of the century: 2000 is a Holy Year, when 

tourists will flock to Rome, while Milan 


| how Venice could withstand an invasion of 


city’s capacity, according to the opponents” 


tium, argue that the fair would transform 
Venice into the “new capital of Mitteleu- 
ropa;" a center of communications and re- 
search. Half the local population has aban- 
doned the city in the past 40 years, they | 
note, leaving behind a hollow tourist play- t 
ground built on a crumbling, honey- | gues Cesare De Michelis: “The idea of the 
combed island. Without such an ambitious | Expo is to control tourism, not increase it.” 
| The final decision lies with the obscure 
B..E. The European Communities’ Envi- 
ronment Commissioner Carlo Ripa di 
Meana, an Italian, has demanded full envi- 
ronmental studies, and says triumphantly 
| that doubts about the Venice site are set- 
ting in: *It will finish in the paper basket." 


January to April—just when the canals 
most frequently overflow their banks, Ar- 


development plan, De Michelis claims, 
*Venice will become a Disneyland made 
for tourists only." He charges that oppo- 
nents are unrealistic—more concerned 
with saving churches than creating jobs. 
“They campaign against the death of Ven- 
ice,” he says, “but Venice is already dying. 


What the supporters cannot explain is | 


estimates. Even without the-Expo, Italian | 


may be serving as host for the Summer | 
Olympics. To spread out the traffic, Expo | 
organizers propose holding their fair from 


| up to 500,000 visitors а day—five times the | 


But outgoing Mayor Casellati is still wor- 
ried. *I'm going off to sail in the lagoon 


Expo planners envision a vast, ultra- | 
modern “workshop of ideas" spread out 
over the entire 18,364-sq.-km Veneto re- | 
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It’s Ugly, but 
It's Working 


Fears about soil erosion fuel a 
U.S. farm revolution 


By J. MADELEINENASH BOONE, IOWA 


ime was when the Midwestern grain 

belt had the manicured look of a subur- 
ban lawn. In summer, rows of corn lined up 
neat as picket fences. In winter. the plowed 
earth mimicked swatches of felt brushed 
clear of debris. But as this year’s planting 
season gets under way, an increasing num- 
ber of growers are “farming ugly"—gun- 
ning their tractors over fields ajumble with 
great clods of dirt and raggedy stalks left 
over from last year’s harvest. 

That untidiness is symbolic of a major 
shift in farming methods that is working its 
way across America’s breadbasket. Rea- 
son: an emerging consensus that agricul- 
ture as it has long been been practiced in 
the U.S. is a threat to the land and its fu- 
ture productivity. 

The clean swaths that farmers have 
plowed across the prairie are well suited to 
the efficient use of farm machinery. But 
they encourage erosion, which has allowed 
vast amounts of topsoil to be blown away 
by wind or washed into the rivers and lakes. 
| Chemical fertilizers, insecticides and weed 
| killers have contributed to harvests that 
make U.S. agriculture the most productive 
in the world. Yet they have also leached 
into groundwater, contaminating wells in 
rural communities across the nation. “Not 
every well is polluted, and not every farmer 
has an erosion problem,” says Ernest Shea, 


executive vice president of the National 
Association of Conservation Districts. 
“But we realize that we'll be better off if we 
admit that we’re part of the problem.” 
Nowhere are farmers more primed for 
change than in Iowa, proud producer of 
20% of the nation’s corn. In 1988 and 1989, 
the state’s natural resources department 
and the University of Iowa sampled 


о 
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Nearly 15% of them were contaminated 
with one or more pesticides. For Iowa 
State University weed biologist Jack Dek- 
ker, the survey marked a turning point. 
“What we had,” he says, “was a one-way 
arrow pointing to a problem.” 

Dekker is one of a growing corps of ex- 
perts urging farmers to adopt a new ap- 
proach called sustainable agriculture. Once 
the term was synonymous with the dreaded 
“О wofd"—a farm-belt euphemism for 
trendy organic farming that eschews the use 


groundwater quality in 686 rural wells.- 


culture has blossomed into an effort to curb 
erosion by modifying plowing techniques 
and to protect water supplies by minimizing, 
if not eliminating, artificial fertilizers and 
pest controls. “Sustainable agriculture used 
to be something you said under your 
breath,” laughs Indiana farmer Jim Mose- 
ley. “Now the definition has broadened so 
that it’s politically acceptable to a greater 
range of people, and that has opened up an 
opportunity for dialogue.” 

Not surprisingly, the most persuasive 
proselytizers for sustainable agriculture 
are those who have profited by it. Since 
1981, Wilbert Blumhardt and his son 
Glenn have been fighting erosion on their 
1,200-hectare spread near Bowdle, 
S. Dak., by planting wheat, sunflowers, soy- 
beans and corn in fields littered by the de- 
bris from earlier harvests. "That trash,” 
says Wilbert, “serves an important pur- 
pose. It helps feed the soil, and it allows the 
water to soak in and not wash off into lakes 
and streams.” Last year the Blumhardts’ 
fields produced 30% more wheat than con- 
ventional farms in the area. 


Thompson values his pig for its manure 


f synthetic chemicals. But sustainable agri- | It’s free, it works and it's organic. 
ай 7 
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Besides new planting methods, farmers 
are experimenting with novel ways of fight- 
ing pests without resorting to chemical 
weapons. Joe and Dalton Maddox, a fa- 


ther-son team in Colorado City, Texas, |! 


8,900-hectare sheep and cattle ranch by 
dousing it with herbicides. Now they let the 
mesquite grow, relying on a cover of luxuri- 
ant pasture to control its spreading. “We 
used to spray for cockleburs, which were a 
big problem for our sheep," says Joe Mad- 
dox. “They would get into the wool and 
damage it. Then we got to thinking of what 
the herbicide might be doing to Lake 
Spence, which is a source of drinking water 
for a number of people.” Instead of spray- 
ing, the Maddoxes now bait cocklebur 
stands with salt to attract cattle. The cattle 
mill around the salt, crushing the pesky 
cockleburs underfoot. 


One of the most effective ways to Te- |: 
duce chemical use is also one of the sim- 


plest: crop rotation. Dick and Sharon 
Thompson of Boone, Iowa, do not merely 
rotate corn and soybeans, as many of their 
neighbors do. They also include in iher 
scheme legumes such as alfalfa and 1, 
clover, taking advantage of those plants 
nitrogen-fixing ability to reduce the nee - 
for fertilizer when they plant corn. To con- 
trol weeds, the Thompsons rely ОП D. 
chanical cultivation, restricting the Ше 
herbicides to hand-spraying the rec 
trant thistles that grow along 
Hogs and cattle round out the О 
providing a reliable source of manur 
takes the place of chemical fertilizer: 


peration, 
e that 


farmed by neighbor Dave Snyder. ~is- 
many larger growers, Snyder 
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once tried to eliminate mesquite on their || 
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3| || able agriculture is not a panacea. 


[у reduced his use of chemicals 


Dick Thompson. Snyder's field 
produced 5% more corn. But 
Thompson's field was riddled with 
soil-enriching earthworms, while 
Snyder's boasted none. 

Despite its benefits, sustain- 


Attempts to prevent soil erosion, 
for example, could enhance the 
ease with which water seeps into 
the soil, and might actually speed 
the passage of chemicals into un- 


| derlying aquifers. Manure is or- 
| ganic. but if carelessly applied, it 


MEG | can pollute drinking water with ni- 


М | trates as easily as artificial fertilizers do. 


Ultimately, the spread of sustainable 


Î agriculture will be determined by econom- 


fics. High prices for pesticide-free 
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that they will not involve a personal 
sacrifice." 
A vexing deterrent to change has been 


Blumhardt will plant soybeans amid debris from the last harves 


3 other crops are penalized., Last 
з year a National Academy of Sci- 
х ences committee urged Congress 
2 to correct the bias. The committee 
also recommended that cosmetic 
| standards for fruits and vegetables 
|. be relaxed. “The standards force 
farmers to use more pesticides," 
notés Iowa State agronomist John 
Pesek, who chaired the panel, *but 
when an orange gets squeezed into 
juice, who cares what it looks 
like?" As pressure from environ- 
mentalists mounts, Congress may 
be more inclinedthan ever to make 
such changes. Already the U.S. 
Senate agriculture committee has 
tacked an ambitious water-quality 
program onto its version of the 
1990 farm bill. 
d Regardless of what the govern- 
ment decides, a broad shift in atti- 
tude has begun. “It used to be 
chemicals were so cheap that if a little bit 
was good, more was better," observes Dean 
Kleckner, president of the American Farm 


the federal commodity program, which | Bureau Federation. the nation's largest 
produce have encouraged large California | bases the subsidy payments a farmer re- | farmers’ organization. "That's no longer 
growers like Mike Yurosek & Son, which | ceives on the amount of land planted in | true. Today we use as little as we can to get 
last year committed 445 hectares to organ- | specified crops like corn. Thus farmers who. | the job done, and ten years from now we'll 
mers (іс carrots. "Farmers have to be convinced | rely heavily on chemical fertilizers and pes- | be using even less." In the end, the best | 
fight- that these techniques are profitable," un- | ticides to grow corn year after year are re- | hope for change resides not in laws but in 
mical ||derscores Paul Thompson, ап agricultural | warded with larger payments, while those | the intelligence of those with the most to 
a fa- lethicist at Texas A&M University, “and | who renew their land by rotating corn with | lose if the farm environment is despoiled.m 
thet i 
h by | Technology 
et the || اک‎ 
ixuri- | § parents, seeing their kids play Super Mario | tion to do some good. The 40 million 
“We | Bros. for hours on end, are asking what a | Nintendo systems installed around the 
ere a | | nonstop diet of synthetic reality is doing to | world are powerful little computers that 
Mad- i impressionable young minds. could deliver rich and rewarding experi- 
1 and |# Now Nintendo, with a $2.7 billion U.S. | ences. Instead, Nintendo chose to give 
what | market to protect, may be trying to buy | the world’s children RoboCop and Bionic 
Lake |! some respect. It has created a $3 million | Commando. Too bad the company did 
water fund at the Massachusetts Institute of | not seek out Papert, or people like him, 
pray- Technology's Media Laboratory to study | long before this. Г 
lebur “how children learn while they play." Me- | _ e T 
cattle |! dia Lab director Nicholas Negroponte in- i 
pesky |! sists, "This is-not guilt money." The cash E 
| will be given, apparently with no strings at- . 
0 re- |} tached, to support the work of Professor 
sim- || Seymour Papert, creator of the Logo com- 
aaron || puter language and one of the most influ- 
rely || x ential names in computer education. His 
ther || D N t d research could eventually lead to new and 
their || r. in en о better kinds of Nintendo games. 
j red || T Я For a distinguished educator to take 
tants’ || "he Mario Bros.—and money from the purveyor of the Teenage 
need $3 million —go to school Mutant Ninja Turtles video game may 
СОЛ" seem like the American Cancer Society so- 
| mê- i p oor Nintendo. The Japanese con- | liciting funds from a cigarette company. 
ise Of | glomerate may have enthralled | But Papert has always been a maverick. In 
calci- ; ungsters with the world’s most popular | his seminal book, Mindstorms: Children, 
rows“ ome video games, but it gets no respect | Computers and Powerful Ideas, he advo- 
ation: Mom adults E Illinois-based antiviolence | cates a self-motivated approach to educa- 
us "oup has rated some 70% of the compa- | tion that gives as much importance to the 
land YS games “harmful for children.” Physi- lessons learned in iss play as those 
Like |f ans warn that too much rapid-fire button | drilled ошер он far squandered a | ЁОгМ-ЁТ-®Рарегї, playing із research — 
jous- Shing can lead to hand strain, a condi- Ninten Could video games really be good for yo 
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Arise апа 
Sing! 

“Apartheid is a fence," says 
South African JOHNNY 


CLEGG, “and | had to find a 4 


hole to climb through." He 
found it in music. With his 
band Savuka—Zulu for We 
Have Arisen—the white sing- 
er-dancer, bottom, began a 
seven-week stint last week in 
the U.S. At home, where 
some of his songs are still 
banned, white fans often say 
they like his rock-blended Af- 
rican rhythms but hate his 
politics. Inducted by three 
Zulu clans, Clegg fuses two 
cultures in his work, though 
not always in life. When the 
going gets tough, it is African 
values—not Western—that 
teach him patience. 


Say Amen 


At her father's funeral Ber- 
nice King, 5. sat in the front 
pew of Atlanta’s Ebenezer 
Baptist Church. Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr.’s youngest child 
was there again last week, this 
time to be ordained. “I felt his 
presence,” said Bernice, 27. 


The only King offspring to 
become a minister, she re- 
ceived a law degree from 
Emory University the same 
day. Her father would be 
proud, she says, but she be- 
lieves that because of the sex- 
ism in thẹ Baptist Church and 
other problems in society, he 
would also be prayerful. 
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It Suits Her 


Soviet cosmonauts and U.S. 
astronauts linked up in space 
once, in 1975. Last week a 
new link was made at Ala- 
bama's Space Camp by So- 
phia Shevardnadze, 11, 
granddaughter of Soviet For- 
eign Minister Eduard She- 
vardnadze. She was there as 
part of an exchange between 
the two Georgias—the U.S. 
state and the Soviet repub- 
lic—and found that “space 
travel is interesting.” 
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Royalty 101 


Since there are no classes on 
how to be a princess, Kiko 
Kawashima, 23, has been tu- 
tored on the subject at Ja- 
pan’s imperial court. Shy 
Kiko, a graduate student of 
psychology, is engaged to 
Emperor Akihito’s youngest 
son, Prince Aya. One lesson 
in formality was brought 
home when the imperial 
household sent its messen- 
ger to notify Kiko that June 
29 had been chosen for the 
wedding. Said she: “I hum- 
bly accept the message.” 


On His Mark . 


No 40-year-old has ever raced for the U.S. 
Olympic swim team, but MARK SPITZ in- 
tends to. After all, no one else ever won sev- 
en swimming gold medals in a single Games 
either. But that was 18 years ago. Why is 
the Los Angeles homebuilder, happily mar- 
ried with an eight-year-old son, leaving his 
secure life to jump back into the pool 
against athletes half his age? “I’m trying to 
see how far | can go,” he says. “If I get to 
the Olympics, it says that age is no differ- 
ence." He believes he has a “fifty-fifty 
chance" of being one of the two U.S. butter- 
fly swimmers at Barcelona in 1992. Figur- 
ing that his experience and legendary self- 
confidence can overtake young muscle, he 
crows, “I wouldn't want to swim against 


Mark Spitz in the Olympics.” 
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